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ORLBY,  or'll,  Bemmert  (Barend,  Bern- 
hard)  van,  Dutch  painter :  b.  Brussels, 
about  1493;  d.  there.  6  Jan.  1542.  He 
studied  in  Italy  between  1509  and  1515 
and  imitated  the  Italian  masters,  especially 
Raphael.  Returning  to  Brussels  he  was  ap- 
pointed court  painter  to  Margaret  of  Parma 
(1515)  and  to  her  successor  Maria  of  Hungary 
(1520).  While  he  began  his  career  as  a  follower 
of  Gerard.  David,  he  altered  it  after  his  Italian 
travels,  but  in  his  modeling  and  color  scheme 
he  never  forsook  the  traditions  of  the  Dutch 
school.  His  works  indicate  keen  power  of  ob- 
servation and  a  delicate  perception  of  beauty 
in  form  and  expression.  Among  the  best  of 
them  are  'Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Saint 
Thomas  and  Saint  Matthew'  (altarpiece),  in 
the  Imperial  Museum,  Berlin;  'Sorrows  of  Job,' 
(triptyti)  in  the  Brussels  Museum;  'The  Fli^t 
into  ^gypt'  (in  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institu- 
tion) ;  'Worship  of  the  Holy  Trinity*  (Liibeck, 
Saint  Mary's  Church),  and  'The  Holy  Family* 
(in  the  Dresden  Gallery).  He  also  furnished 
designs  for  wall  hangings  which  were  executed 
in  Brussels  tapestry,  of  which  there  is  an  ex- 
ample in  the  Louvre,  *The  Imperial  Hunt,* 
executed  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

ORLOFF,  6r-16f',  a  Russian  noUc  family, 
founded  1689  by  Ivan,  who  was  condemned  to 
death  by  Peter  the  Great,  but  pardoned  for  hu 
braver?  and  coolness.  His  grandson  Guocnix 
(1734-83),  fott^t  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  be- 
came the  paramour  of  Catherine  II,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  famous  Orloflf  diamond,  or  Koh-i- 
Nur,  weigfaine  193  carats,  and  now  a  crown 
jewel.  But  she  dismissed  him  for  Potemkln. 
His  brother  Ai£Xei  (1737-1808)  ploUed  against 
Peter  III,  and  in  1770  won  the  battle  o£ 
Tchesme  and  the  name  Tchesmensky.  The 
Orloff  breed  of  horses  is  named  after  him  and 
is  a  cross  of  tus  introduction  into  Rusria. 
Grigori  Vladimir  (1777-1826)  spent  his  last 
years  in  Paris,  wrote  in  Frendi  on  Italian  his- 
tory, and  edited  a  polyglot  Krytof.  Alexei 
Fedorovitch  (1781-1861).  a  general  in  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  and  a  famous  diplomat,  in  1833 
effected  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  giving 
Russia  the  sole  r^t  to  pass  the  Dardanelles. 
His  son  NiK<H.Ai  (1827-85)  advocated  religious 
toleration  and  the  abolition  of  corporal  punidi- 
mcnt. 

ORLOPP  (ornsf)  DIAMOND,  The.  See 

Diahostd;  Okloff. 


ORLOP-DECK,  in  naval  architecture,  the 
lowest  deck,  consisting  of  a  platform  laid  over 
the  beams  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  of  war,  whereon 
the  cables  were  usually  coiled,  and  containing 
also  otbins  and  storerooms.  In  merchant  vessels 
it  is  often  a  temporary  dedc  It  was  first  ap- 
plied to  the  single  deck  of  a  small  vessel 

ORMAZD,  or'mSzd.  See  OaMUza 
ORMEROD,  6r'm«-r5d,  Eleanor  Anne, 
English  entomologist:  b.  Sedbury  Paric,  Glou- 
cestershire, 1 1  May  1828 ;  d.  Saint  Albans,  Eng* 
land,  19  July  1901.  She  acauired  her  knowl- 
edge of  entomology  through  her  own  investiga- 
tions, devoting  herself  especially  to  the  study 
of  injurious  insects.  Her  advice  was  sought, 
and  specimens  of  harmful  insects  were  sent  her 
from  all  over  the  world.  She  w  s  the  first 
woman  to  be  honoured  with  a  fellowship  in  the 
MetcorokM^  Society  (18^),  and  with  the  de- 
gree of  LUD.  of  Edinburt^  University  (1900), 
and  in  1882  was  appointed  honorary  consulting 
entomologist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  • 
She  published  'Cobham  Journals*  (1879); 
<Guide  to  Insect  Life*  (1884)  ;  'Annual  Reporu 
of  Observations  on  Injurious  Farm  Insects* 
(1877  et  seq.),  etc  Consult  the  autobiography 
and  correspondence,  edited  by  R  Wallace 
(1904). 

ORMOC,  dr-m5k',  Philippines,  a  pueblo  of 
the  island  of  Leyte,  sitnated  on  die  Bay  of 
Ormoc,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  35 
miles  southwest  of  Taclohan.  It  is  surrounded 
hy  a  stone  breastwork  with  three  ruined  forts. 
It  has  an  important  hemp  trade.  The  Bay  of 
Ormoc  affords  the  only  safe  anchorage  on  the 
west  coast  of  Leyte  during  typhoons.  Fop, 
8,200. 

ORMOLU  (French  or  moulv,  *ground 
gold*),  in  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word, 
ground  gold  leaf  used  as  a  gilt  pigment;  and 
by  an  extension  of  the  term  a  compound  of 
copper,  zinc  and  tin  (sometimes  called  "mosaic 
gold*^ ;  or  a  paste  of  mercury  and  gold,  used 
tor  gilding. 

ORMOND,  dr'mflnd,  Alcaumder  Thomas, 

American  philosophical  writer:  h.  Puoxsutaw- 

ney,  Pa.,  26  April  1847;  d.  Grove  Gt^y.  Pa.,  18 
Dec.  1915.  He  was  fp^duated  at  Princeton  in 
1877;  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  history 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  1880-83;  of  men- 
tal science  and  logic  at  Princeton,  1883~9S:  and 
McCosh  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  latter 
institution  from  1898.   He  was  president  of 
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Grove  Gty  College  from  Aug.  1913  until  his 
death.  'Republished  'Basal  Concepts  in  Philos- 
oi^v^;  'Foundations  of  Knowle^e*  (1900). 

ORUONA  ThOn  ot  Sec  Bulua,  Jakes. 

ORBflULUH  o/ma-lSm,  in  early  English 
literature  an  English  metrical  translation  of  the 
Gospel  history.   See  Engush  LnsRATintE. 

ORMUZ,  or'miiz,  or  HORMUZ.  an  ishind 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  north  side,  near  Us 
entnante.  It  as  about  12  miles  in  drcumferenee, 
has  3  fogged  appearance,  is  entirely  destitute  of 
v^tation^  has  several  of  the  hig^  peaks  white 
frttai  an  incrustation  of  salt,  and  abounds  in 
iron,  copper-ore,  and  rock-salt.  Ormuz  was 
once  the  emporium  of  all  the  riches  of  India, 
the  receptacle  for  the  gems  of  Samarkand  and 
Bokhara,  and  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe 
and  Aua.  The  Portuguese  had  possession  of 
^t  from  1515  to  1622,  when  it  was  caj^tured  by 
the  English  and  raven  to  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
who  dismantled  the  city,  transferring  its  com- 
merce to  Bender  Abbas,  on  the  opposite  coast. 
The  town  of  Ormuz  stood  on  a  plain  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island^  and  although  now  only 
a  few  scattered  ruins,  it  once  contained  4,000 
houses. 

ORMUZD,  or'muzd,  or  ORMAZD,  su- 
prcme  deity,  literally  *Lord  Wsdom,*  in  the 
Zoroastrian  religion.  The  word  is  a  broken 
down  form  of  the  Avestan  *Ahnra  Mazda*  and 

the  old  Persian  *Auramazda,^  and  these  three 
forms  are  interchangeable  in  modem  usage. 
Ormuzd,  in  the  Zoroastrian  reli^on,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  head  of  the  heavenly  host  and  the 
Lord  of  all  that  is  good  and  true.  He,  however, 
shows  his  origin  as  a  sun-god  in  that  he  is  the 
great  master  of  li^^t.  But  even  in  the  old  Per- 
sian inscriptions  he  is  depicted  as  the  creator  of 
all  good,  the  distributor  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  the  beneficent  guardian  of  mankind 
'  As  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Persians  pro- 
gressed, Ormuzd  is  more  and  more  represented 
as  a  wholly  spiritual  being;  and  in  the  'Avesta' 
his  spiritual  attributes  are  constantly  contracted 
with  the  non-spiritual  attributes  of  Ahriman. 
Here  was  taking  place  exactly  what  was  taking 
place  in  Egypt.  One  powerful  divinity  was 
gathering  to  himself  all  the  better  attriboteS  of 
many  of  the  primitive  racial  ^ods.  There  ans 
traces  of  pantheism  in  the  Persian  religion  even 
at  a  later  date;  but  Ormuzd  gained  his  ascend- 
ency,_  not  from  this  but  from  a  dualism  shared 
by  him  and  Ahriman.  He  is  the  good  princi- 
ple, who  is  continually  at  war  with  Ahriman, 
the  bad  principle,  and  the  Zoroastrian  conception 
of  him  was  a  very  noble  one,  free  from  any 
traces  of  anthropomorphism  and  from  any  rec- 
ollections of  nature  worship.  The  influence  of 
this  concept  on  Judaism  and  Christianity  was 
undoubtedly  irreat,  and  Ormuzd  approaches 
closely  to  Jehovah  as  a  high  type  of  5ie  ideal 
of  a  national  relipon.  (See  Avesta;  Zoroas- 
ter). Consiift  Darmasteter,  'Ormazd  et 
Ahriman*  (1887);  Dhalla^  M.  *Zoroastrian 
Theology  from  the  Earliest  limes  to  the 
Present  Day*  (New  York  1914). 

ORNAMENT.  Derived  from  the  Latin 
omare,  to  adorn.    The  artistic  embellishment 

of  the  work  of  craftsmen,  especially  in  archi- 
tecture and  the  industrial  arts.  Ornament  con- 
sists of  an  additional  refinement  in  beautifying 
a  useful  or  decorative  object.    Its  sphere  is 


strictly  Umited  to  the  following  confines.:  (1) 
The  utility  or  purpose  of  the  object  ornamented 
must  hot  be  interfered  with.  (2)  The  orna- 
mentation must  be  fitting  to  the  object  in  style, 
construction  and  material.  (3)  The  ornament 
must  enhance  the  interest  in  the  c^ject,  that  is 
to  say  must  mean  jomeihi$tg  and  not  be  a  §ur- 
Poseiess  additi(»i.  <4)  Ornament  must  npt  I^i4e 
(be  nature  of  the  article  embellished.  Tlie  f  ortn 
and  style  of  ornament  must  be  selected  to  bt  fn 
accordance  with  the  surface  to  which  it  is  .  at- 
tached. The  sources  drawn  upon  ta'suiWy 
vrnamental  motifs  consist  chieny  of  the  fof- 
fowing:  Geometrical  Configurations,  plant  and 
animal  forms,  and  (more  rarely)  the  human 
figure.  The  surfaces  available  are,  of  course, 
in  ,  ibe  flat  or  in  relief.  In  the  latter  case 
apftted  ornament  can  be  used,  that  is  to  say  the 
ornament  can  be  attached  to  Uie  original 
finished  object  Omamen^  therefor^  cap  be 
divided  into  three  basic  brandies :  High  relief, 
low  relief  and  fiat.  Another  important  elemeitt 
entering  into  the  art  of  ornamentation  is  con- 
sistency in  style,  the  avoidance  of  anachronisms 
in  period  decoration. 

History.—  Extreme  simplicity  of  ornament 
is  the  general  rule  with  prehistoric  man,  and 
also  wim  the  primitive  peoples,  in  the  decoration 
of  their  utenuls  and  weapons.  Thus  we  have 
paleolithic  remains  (especially  from  the  south 
of  France  and  Switzerland)  from  the  period 
of  the  mammoth  and  reindeer,  which  exhibit 
ornament  very  similar  to  that  characteristic  of 
the  huntsman  and  primitive  tribes  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Waved  lines,  concentric  circles,  spirals 
and  uncouth  figures  are  the  main  motifs.  Orna- 
ment from  the  later  Stone  Age  shows  an  ad- 
vance in  some  points  in  the  decoration,  especi- 
ally of  pottery,  and  we  f^ct  even  colored  orna- 
ment. The  Bronze  period  brings  us  chiefly 
geometric  ornament.  The  Early  Iron  Age  has 
left  us  remains  of  plastic  ornamental  motifs  of 
birds,  horses,  etc.  Roman  influence  follows 
and  we  get  the  plant  motifs  of  North  Europe. 
In  the  Merovingian  period  (500-750)  we  al- 
ready find  ornament  in  colored  gjass  pastes, 
colored  stones  set  cloisonne.  The  excavations 
of  Sdiliemami  (Troy,  Myceme,  Tiryns)  brouf^t 
forth  ornamented  antiquities  displaying  geo- 
metric motifs  (wave,  zig-zag,  spiral,  etc.) 
peculiarly  similar  to  Oriental  ornament  of  the 
period,  as  also  do  those  from  Cyprus.  Only 
gradually  do  we  find  the  attempt  made  to  rep- 
resent animals  with  stiff  lines;  these  are  de- 
veloped at  last  in  the  c4dest  (^'archaic"  style) 
Greek  vases.  With  the  Assyrians  we  find 
linear  ornament  (guilloches)  and  motifs  bor- 
rowed from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  such  as 
rosettes,  blossoms,  palmettes,  etc  The  same 
must  be  said  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  lotus 
fkmer  and  aquatic  plants  prevailing.  Along- 
side these  came  conventionalized  animals 
(scarabs,  the  urxus  snake,  the  sparrow-hawk). 
For  textile  ornament  the  Egyptians  developed 

S ©metric  patterns.  But  it  is  in  Hellenic  art 
at  we  discover  the  grandest  scheme  of  orna- 
mentation. Here  ornament  was  developed  to  a 
systematic  science,  so  that  every  decorated  space 
received  only  that  style  of  motif  best  suited 
for  tiiat  spwial  purpose,  forming  fixed  types. 
Meanders  and  palmettes  are  the  chief  linear  and 
vegetable  ornament.  Hie  Etruscans  advanced 
from  the  crude  impasto  to  their  btuckero  ware 
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^cqration  nung  a  roller  with  carved  intaglio 
motifs  to  string  out  a  continuous  series  of 
medallions  or  other  *repeat*  designa  on  their 
pottery.  The  Romans  in  their  burial  chambers 
{solumharia) .  on  the  walls  of  their  country 
vitlas,  and  at  Pompeii,  etc,  show  their  love  of 
richly-colored  mural  ornament  (Greco-Roman) 
in  which  the  perfected  human  figure  developed 
by  the  artists  of  Athens  finds  plentiful  display. 
And  it  is  from  this  ancient  ornamental  work 
(rediscovered  in  the  15th  century)  that  the 
^eat  Renaissance  ornament  grew.  The  Byzan- 
tine ornament,  taken  from  the  Oriental,  was 
fimited  to  vegetable  and  linear  forms,  relying 
for  its  attractions  on  the  clever  color  contrasts. 
With  the  Arabs,  Moors  and  Persians  ornament 
relied  on  the  late  (rredc  and  ByzaiUine  elements 
brought  out  in  great  richness  and  fantasy. 
Oriental  influence  is  seen  also  in  the  book  orna- 
ment {illumincuion)  of  the  old  Irish  and  Rus- 
sian monasteries.  Much  of  the  Persian  deco- 
rative cult  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  derived  from 
the  East  Indian,  the  Chinese  and  even  the 
Japanese.  And,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  art 
of  the  eastern  Asiatics  is  chiefly  one  of  orna- 
ment. In  the  18th  century  this  Oriental  st^le 
influenced  greatly  European  decoration.  Gomg 
back  again,  the  Greco-Roman  ornament  led  to 
the  Romanesque  and  ruled  strictly  tn  the  archi- 
tectural intenors  from  the  10th  to  13th  cen< 
tunes.  Taking  its  elements  from  a  study  of 
nature,  it  reproduced,  in  fantastic  liberality,  the 
animal  figures  which  make  up  its  system.  With 
die  arrival  of  the  Gothic  style  we  revert  ^[ain 
to  vegetable  motifs  chiefly,  later  to  naturalistic 
dQHCtion,  degenerating  soon  to  overloacUng  and 
meaningless  display.  In  Italy  the  Renaissance 
was  utilizing  the  classic  simplicity  or  the  rich 
(ircco- Roman  ornament  disclosed  in  the  exca- 
vations of  Pompeii.  The  beauty  of  the  work 
'  was  infectious  and  Prance  and  C^ennany,  the 
Netherlands  and  later  Spain  were  importing 
Italian  artists  to  decorate  the  palaces  with 
Renaissance  ornamenu  But  the  dainty  refine- 
ment of  French  artists  naturally  soon  gave  na- 
tive ^alificmtions  to  the  Italian  stjde  and 
tite  Rococo  came  into  being  with  all 
its  U^t  coquetry  and  fantastic  figures 
and  contortions.  In  Germany  omqment  de- 
geaeiated  into  the  Barock  with  its  heavy  osten- 
tation. But  the  grace  and  playful  lightness  of 
Rococo  gave  place  to  the  Louis  XVI  style  with 
its  return  to  the  severe  classic  ornament,  fol- 
lowing, for  the  most  part,  a  close  imitativenesa 
of  the  antique  j^teros.  This  ^;ain  was  fol- 
lowed by  toe  *cII^ire  style,*  even  ttifler  in 
omamoit  than  the  former.  And  widi  the  19th 
century  we  arrive  at  the  outcome  of  the  artist 
to  cast  aside  the  tiiralls  of  past  styles  and  to 
achieve  freedom  of  originality  and  genius.  The 
French  termed  the  period  Art  Noweau,  the 
(krman  called  it  Jugend  (Youth).  With  a  few 
certain  prominent  exceptions  the  ornament  was 
mediocre,  tending  to  refinements  perhaps  or 
even  vigor,  according  to  the  exponents.  But 
New  Art  bids  fair  to  be  soon  forgotten  as  an 
independent  entity.  Technique  is  mastered  and 
prettiness  effected  often,  but  of  master  minds 
none  has  arisen. 

Blasters  of  Ornament. —  Space  forbids 
more  than  mention  of  a  few  of  the  'little 
masters*  of  the  French  styles  and  those  artists 
who  aided  from  their  genius.   To  Retiaissance 
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belong  Ducerceau,  Philifaert  Dekmhe,  fiticnne 
Delaulne  (Stephanus),  R£n£  Boivin,  Pierre 
Woeriot  To  Louis  XIII  style  bekmg  Vouet. 
Stella,  Adam  PhiHppon,  Abraham  Bosses 
G^dfon  Lesgar^  Jacquard,  Toutin,.  Jouase. 
Leaders  of  the  prolific  Louis  XIV  style  are 
Jean  L«>autre,  Charles  Lebrun,  jean  Marot, 
I^uuel  Marot,  Charles  Andr^  Boule,  Jean 
Birain,  Gilles  Lesgar£,  Bernard  Picard,  Gribe- 
Hn,  Vauquer,  Toro.  To  the  Regency  period 
belong  Robert  de  Cotte,  (^lles  Marie  Oppenor^ 
Antoine  Watteau,  Claude  GiUot  LeftMrs  in 
the  oriffination  of  the  Louis  Xy  - style  are 
Boffrandf  Delajoue,  Meissonnier,  Cuviltiies, 
Blonde],  Eisen,  Boucher,  Pillement.  Louis 
XVI  style  is  laigely  due  to  Lacotte,  Vien,  Sa- 
lembicr,  Qoirecgo,  Delafotte.  And  to  Perrier 
Mid  Fontaine  are  chiefly  due  the  Empire  Style. 

BiUiography. —  SBmper,  Dr.  G.,  'Der  SuP 
(Munich  1879);  Day,  L  F.,  ^Ornament  and 
its  Application'  (New  York  1904) ;  Jones, 
Owen,  *The  Grammar  o£  Ornament'  (li)ndon 
1880) ;  Jacobstahl,  ^(jrammatik  der  Ornamented 
(Stuttgart  1890) ; .  Heideloff,  C,  'Les  Ome- 
ments  du  Moyen  Age*  (Nuremberg  1847,  in 
French  and  (jerman) ;  Braun  and  Gruner, 
^Specimens  of  Ornamental  Art'  (London 
185b);  Dolmetsch,  'OmamentenschaU*  (Stutt- 
gart 1897);  Spelt2,  A.,  <  Styles  of  Ornament* 
(New  York  1906)  ;  Guilmard,  D.,  <Les  Maitres 
omemanistes'  (Paris  1880);  Meyer.  F.  S., 
*Handbncb  der  Ornamentik*  (Leipug  1911; 
trans.  'Handbook  of  Ornament,*  London  1896); 
Riegl,  'Stilfragen:  Grundlegungen  zu  einer 
(ieschichte  der  Ornamentik*^  (Berlin  1893) ; 
Pfeif  er,  '  Die  Formenlehre  des  Ornaments  * 
(in  'Handbuch  der  Architektur,'  Stuttgart 
1905) ;  (>dirung,  'Renaissanceomamentik' 
(Kaisershniten  1895). 

CXbhbnt  W.  Couube. 

ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES.  See  Gbasses 

IN  THE  United  States. 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS.  See  Plahts. 

ORNAMENTS  RUBRIC,  The,  a  rubric 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  about  whidk 
there  has  been  much  controvert.  It  is  set 
down  as  follows,  Just  before  the  Order  of 
Morning  Prayer:  "And  here  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  such  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
ministers  thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  minis- 
tration, shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use  as  were 
in  tills  Church  of  England,  by  tiie  authority  of 
Parliament,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth.*  Ornaments  in  this 
connection  have  been  defined  by  a  Committee, 
of  the  Privy  Council  as  ^'all  articles  used  in 
the  divine  service.*  The  Puritan  oj^wsed  the 
retention  of  the  rubric  in  1661,  fant  it  has  re- 
mained de^ite  powerful  efforts  to  eliminate  iL 
For  the  controversy  regarding  its  interpreta- 
tion see  RiTUAUSM,  and  consult  Parker,  ^The 
Ornaments  Rubric*  (Oxford  1881). 

ORNDORPF,  William  Ridgely,  Ameri- 
can chemist:  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  9  Sept  1863. 
He  was  educated  at  Baltimore  Ci^  College  and 
in  1884  was  graduated  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. Subsequently  he  stuped  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Greifswald,  Berlin,  Heidelburg  and 
Munich.  In  1887-^  he  was  instructor  in 
cbemistfy;  in  1890-98  assistant  professor  of 
organic  chemistry,  in  1898  of  organic  and  physi- 
ological chemistry  and  since  1902  professor  of 
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ot8;amc  and  phyaological  cheaustry  at  Cornell 
Umversi^.  In  1890  Dr.  Orndorff  was  special 
agent  of  the  United  States  census  and  has  served 
on  the  jury  of  awards  at  most  international  ex- 
positions of  recent  years.  He  is  contributor  to 
the  American  Chemical  Journal,  Berichte  der 
deutschen  Chemischen  Gesellschaft,  Journal  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the  Journal 
of  Physical  Chemistry.  He  has  published 
^Laboratory  Manual  of  Organic  Chemistry* 
(1894)  and  a  translation  of  E.  Salkowski's 
^I^boratory  Manual  of  Physiological  and 
Pathological  Chemistry >  (1904). 

ORNITHODBLFHIA.     See  Monotse- 

MATA. 

ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  began  with  the 
formation  of  the  Nuttall  Ortdtholc^cal  Club 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1872-73.  The  study  of 
birds  had  been_  an  important  ^art,  previously, 
of  several  societies  and  institutions  for  re- 
search, but  only  about  Boston  were  there 
enough  bird  students  at  that  time  to  form  a 
special  society,  since  the  large  ^roup  of  orni- 
thologists then  resident  at  V^shington  was  en- 
gaged in  the  more  general  field  afforded  by  their 
biological  society.  Among  the  founders  of  the 
Nuttall  Club  were  William  Brewster,  Ruthven 
Deane,  J.  A.  Allen.  H.  A.  Purdy,  C.  J.  Maynard 
and  Ernest  IngersoU.  The  club  increased  and 
have  published  occasional  memoirs  of  value. 
This  club  was  the  prime  mover  in  organizing, 
in  1884,  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union 
(ordinarily  called  "A.  O.  U."),  patterned  after 
similar  organizations  in  Europe.  Its  fellows 
and  members  are  limited  to  persons  of  a  certain 
high  standard  of  scientific  attainment,  while 
its  Hssodate^  include  several  hundred  ama- 
teurs. Its  annual  open  meetings  are  held  in 
different  cities,  and  are  called  *conf erences" ; 
while  occasionally  it  participates  in  an  inter- 
national congress.  The  A.  O.  U.  publishes  The 
Auk,  a  quarterly  of  high  scientific  value,  edited 
by  J.  A.  Allen.  Of  more  local  character  are  such 
associations  as  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornitholog- 
ical Qub.  founded  at  Philadelphia  in  1890; 
which  iasues  an  annual  publication,  Casnnia, 
edited  bv  Witmer  Stone;  the  Cooper  Ornitho- 
logical Club  (1893),  which  devotes  itself  to 
the  bird-life  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  .AlasJa; 
it  has  sections  in  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  publishes  an  illustrated  magazine, 
The  Condor,  every  two  months,  edited  by 
Joseph  Grinnell;  the  Maine  Ornitholo^cal  So- 
ciety, founded  in  1893  and  centralized  in  Port- 
land, which  publishes  a  modest  journal;  the 
Nebraska  Ornithologists'  Union,  begun  in  1893 
at  the  State  University;  the  Wilson  Omitho- 
logical  Gub,  originating  at-  Oberlin  College, 
Ohio,  and  fostered  by  Prof.  L.  Tones,  which 
issues  a  quarterly,  The  IVHson  Bulletin,  devoted 
to  bird  life  in  the  Central  States.  In  close  con- 
nection with  these,  but  devoting  its  energies  to 
the  protection  of  birds  and  the  education  of 
children,  is  the  National  Association  of  Audu- 
bon Societies  (q.v.).  Many  local  bird  clubs, 
however,  exist  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada,  such  as  the  Mcllwraith  Club,  at  Lon- 
don, Ontario,  the  Bird  Lovers  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  etc. 

Ernfst  Iwgersoll. 


^ORNITHQLOaY 

ORNITHOLOGISTS  UNION,  Ameri- 

cuL  See  AuEUCAN  Obnithologists  Union. 

ORNITHOLOGY,  the  science  which  treats 
of  birds.  It  is  susceptible  o£  such  a  broad  inter- 
pretation that  it  is  difficult  to  define  its  limits 
with  accuracy,  and  of  late  years  certain  of  its 
branches  have  become  to  such  an  extent  matters 
of  popular  interest  that  we  are  coming  to  use 
the  term  "bird  study*  to  distingui^  them  from 
purely  scientific  ornithology.  Omitholog;y 
proper,  then,  may  be  said  to  treat  of  the  classi- 
fication of  birds, —  both  the  phylogeny  of  the 
group  as  a  whole  and  the  definition  of  the 
numerous  species  and  varieties  —  which  in- 
volves anatomical,  morphological,  embryolo^- 
cal,  and  physiological  investigations  and  studies 
of  both  the  living  and  dead  bird.  Geographic 
distribution  and  migration  also  form  important 
branches  of  ornithology,  and  though  the  former 
pertains  equally  to  other  branches  of  zoology, 
as  weU  as  to  botany,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
studied  very  largely  from  the  side  of  the  birds. 

Stmcture. —  Birds,  being  eminently  aerial, 
the  anterior  pair  of  limbs  are  modified  into 
wings,  and  the  bones  of  the  hand  are  so  much 
reduced  that  portions  of  two  digits  only  remun. 
The  peculianties  of  feathers  and  other  acces- 
sories to  flight  are  described  elsewhere.  See 
Flight;  Plumage. 

Considering  other  peculiarities  in  the  general 
structure  of  birds,  we  find  the  skull  bones  to 
be  united  to  a  remarkable  degree,  so  that  almost 
all  traces  of  the  components  are  lost.  In  Ac 
head  of  the  adult  bird,  besides  the  skull  proper 
and  the  lower  jaw,  are  only  four  separate 
bones,  excepting  the  hyoids  that  support  die 
tongue.  These  are  the  two  quadrates,  which  He 
between  the  articulating  surface  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  skull  —  a  peculiarity  of  birds  as 
compared  with  mammals,  in  which  the  man- 
dibles articulate  directly  with  the  slcul),  and 
showing  their  closer  alliance  with  reptiles;  and 
the  two  pterygoids^ittch  connect  the  quadrates 
with  the  palate.  The  skull  is  poised  upon  the 
spinal  column  by  a  single  condyle,  as  in  reptiles, 
and  not  by  two-  condyles,  as  in  mammals.  The 
eye  of  birds  is  relatively  very  large,  and  the 
ear  is  situated  rather  below  and  behind  it,  but 
does  not  protrude  externally  and  the  situation 
of  the  opening  is  not  noticeable,  except  for 
the  slightly  different  sort  of  feathers  that 
nsoally  cover  it.  No  livinv  birds  are  provided 
with  teeth,  the  mandibles  bring  covered  with  a 
homy  sheath  forming  the  bill,  which  has  shan» 
cutting  edges,  and  is  modified  in  form  accord- 
ing to  the  habits  of  the  various  species.  The 
feet  of  birds  show  even  a  greater  degree  of 
adaptive  modification  than  the  bill,  and  inas- 
much as  these  two  are  the  only  parts  of  a 
bird  not  covered  by  feathers,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  all  die  older  classifications  were 
founded  almost  exclusively  upon  them.  The 
ankle  bones  (as  well  as  the  bones  of  the  wrist) 
are  lost  very  early  in  the  development  of  the 
bird,  and  become  entirely  combined  with  the 
ends  of  the  adjoining  bones,  so  that  the  so- 
called  tarsus,  a  fusion  of  all  the  tarsal  bones, 
indudes,  in  addition,  the  metatarsal  elements, 
and  is  more  properly  known  as  the  "tarso- 
metatarsus.''  The  fibula  in  most  birds  is  more 
or  less  reduced,  the  lower  portion  ending  in  a 
sharp  point,  and  not  reaching  the  end  of  the 
tit»a,  as  is  faquliar  to  us  in  the  "drum  stick* 
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of  the  chicken.  The  femtir  atid  ft  large  portioii 
of  the  tibia  are  covered  by  the  skin  of  the  bodgr 
so  that  Uie  entire  external  part  of  the  Urd*<  kg 
is  in  reality  the  foot,  the  long  *taisas>  with  its 
usual  homy  covering  correspoDding  to  the  flat 
portion  of  the  human  foot,  while  the  bend 
where  the  feathering  begins  is  the  heel.  In 
other  words,  the  average  Urd  carries  its  heel 
high  up  in  the  air  and  walks  or  grasps  wifli  the 
toes,  which  are  at  the  other  end  of  a  very  long 
instep;  The  toes  themselves  are  never  more 
than  four, —  usilallv  one  directed  backward  and 
three  forward,  makii^  a  grasping  foot.  Some- 
times,  however,  one  of  die  front  toes  is  re- 
versed, as  in  the  woodpedters,  or  all  may  point 
forward,  as  In  som«  swifts.  Certain  wood- 
peckers have  but  three  toes,  while  alt  birds 
which  habitually  walk,  and  most  of  Aose  that 
swim,  exhibit  a  great  redaction  or  total  lost 
of  the  hind  toe. 

The  modifications  in  webbing  and  other  pe- 
culiarities of  foot-structure  arc  very  numerous. 
Most  swimmers  have  two  webs,  lunting  the 
three  functional  toes,  while  the  cormorants, 
pelicans,  etc,  in  which  the  hind  toe  is  well  de- 
veloped, have  three  webs. 

The  neck  of  birds  is  usually  long,  the  verte- 
bt^  moving  easily  upon  one  another,  so  as  to 
pennit  great  flexibility.  The  body  cavity  is  wdl 
encased  by  the  bony  structure,  but  owing  to  the 
length  and  construction  of  the  ribs  is  likewise 
very  flexible.  Its  most  peculiar  characteristic  is 
the  remarkable  devek^ment  of  the  sternum  or 
breast-bone,  which  is  expanded  mto  a  broad,  flat 
structure.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  ostriches  and 
their  allies  (non-cerinate  or  ratite  birds)  it 
is  smooth  on  the  anterior  surface,  but  in  other 
living  birds  (carinate)  it  is  provided  with  a 
vertical  keel.  It  is  to  this  that  the  great  flight- 
muscles  of  the  breast  are  attached;  and  while 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  keel  was  formerly 
lotted  upon  as  of  primary  importance  in  trac- 
ing the  ancestry  of  birds,  it  is  now  regarded 
more  as  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  power  of  flight  has  been  lost.  On  the  haxk 
of  the  body  cavity  is  another  solid,  bony  struc- 
ture known  as  the  sacrum,  formed  by  the 
fusion  of  the  lower  vertebrie  and  the  pelvis. 
The  clavicles  or  ''collar  bones*  of  a  bird  also 

g resent  a  peculiar  appearance,  being  usually 
^  rmly  ossified  at  their  lower  extremities,  form- 
mg  a  V-shaped  bone  known  as  the  furculum 
or  popularly  the  'wish-bone.' 
,  As  to  the  soft  anatomy  of  birdsj  a  charaOH^- 
istK  avian  stnuture  is  seen  in  the  thiclt-walled 
muscular  gizzard,  which  is  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  stomach  of  all  birds  which  devour  hard 
substances  such  as  grain,  homy  insects,  etc. 
though  pracUcally  absent  in  birds  of  prey  and 
fish-eating  species  whose  food  is  soft.  All  birds 
with  well  developed  gizzards  swallow  small  pftr^ 
tides  of  gravel,  sanc^  etc.,  which  by  the  action 
of  the  muscular  walls  grind  up  thfe  food  that 
they  have  swallowed  and  render  it  snitable  for 
digestion,  performing,  as  it  were,  the  work  of 
the  molars  or  grinding  teeth  of  mammals. 

The  complicated  voice-organ  or  Syrinx,  com- 
prising the  lower  portion  of  the  larynx,  is  an- 
other organ  peculiar  to  birds,  and  the  arrange- 
ment and  number  of  the  muscles  that  contract 
the  homy  nngs  by  which  the  vocal  chords  are 
controlled,  have  recently  been  found  to  be  of 
fundamental  importance  in  avian  clasdAcation.. 


This  organ  is  only  highly  developed  in  the 
sinrang  birds  (Osdnts). 

ChuHrifinatfam^  Owing  to  the  great  amount 
of  attention  that  has  been  devoted  to  systematic 
omithok^  through  long  periods  of  years,  we 
find  that  it  is  through  this  branch  also  that  the 
^science"  of  nomendature  has  reached  its  pres- 
ent formidable  dcveloixnent  Althongh  of  equal 
important  to  all  systematists,  it  is  the  omitnol- 
oi^ats  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  earlier 
and  the  more  important  codes  that  have  been 
ftmnolated  to  goyem  the  formation  and  adop- 
timt  of  our  technical  sjntematic  names.  From 
the  time  of  Aristotle  scientific  literature  has 
been  full  of  attempts  to  classify  birds.  The 
earlier  schemes  naturally  dealt  with  external 
characters  only,  and  as  feathers  were  common 
to  all.  the  only  available  parts  were  the  bill  and 
feet.  There  were  two  grand  divisions.  Water 
Birds  and  Land  Birds,  while  under  these  came 
the  waders,  swimmers,  divers,  etc. ;  the  birds  of 
prey,  gallinaceous  birds,  Fisnrostres,  Contrast 
tresj  Tenuirostres,  etc 

_  In  l&U  Merrem  proposed  to  separate  the 
birds  with  a  smooth  breast-bone  (ostriches,  etc) 
from  the  rest  of  the  class — which  all  possess  a 
keel  on  the  sternum.  This_  was  an  important 
advance,  and  the  first  recognition  of  the  modern 
groups  Ralita  and  Carinaitr.  In  1827  a  French- 
man, L'Hermtnier,  made  an  extended  study  of 
the  skeletal  structure  of  birds  and  brought  lo 
light  many  points  of  relationship  between  birds 
hitherto  regarded  as  distinct  and  vice  versa. 
The  cranes  and  herons  were  shown  to  be 
wrongly  associated,  and  similarly  the  gulls  and 
petrels,  while  the  relationship  between  the  guUs 
and  the  plover  tribe  was  pointed  out.  Thus 
were  the  long  accepted  groups  of  "waders*  and 
'swimmers'  rudely  shattered  and  the  external 
resemblance  in  foot-stmcture  was  shown  to  be 
superficial 

The  classification  of  birds,  always  a  puzzle, 
now  became  still  more  complex,  andall  parts  of 
the  avian  structure  were  investigated  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  some  set  of  ct^racters  that 
would  prove  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
idea  seemed  to  be  then  prevalent  —  and  is  still 
so  in  the  minds  of  some  systematists  —  that 
some  one  part  of  the  bird's  structure  would  fur- 
nish characters  upon  which  a  satisfactoiy  classi- 
fication could  be  established.  Nitrscn  made 
numerous  anatomical  investigations,  but  his 
most  important  discoveries  were  in  connection 
with  pterylography,  showing  that  the  number 
and  shape  of  the  feather-tracts  differed  widely 
in  different  groups.  McGillivray  and  Miiller 
studied  the  soft  anatomy^  and  the  latter  was 
the  firet  to  ivide  iJie  passerine  birds  into  Oscines 
(singing  birds)  and  Clamatores,  by  pointing  out 
the  difference  in  the  number  ana  character 
of  the  vocal  muscles.  Sundevall  considered  the 
hysiological  side  of  the  subject  and  was  the 
rst  to  define  Altricial  and  Precocial  birds  — 
those  respectively  diat  are  hatched  helpless  and 
reared  In  a  nest  and  those  that  run  about  as 
soon  as  leaving  the  e^.  Up  to  this  time  classi- 
fication meant  a  search  for  similarities  with  the 
object  of  arranging  species  in  definite  groups 
and  families  In  the  minds  of  some  the  whole 
matter  was  one  of  mathematical  exactness  and 
in  this  connection  the  circular  system  outlined 
by  Swainson  in  his  ^Geography  and  Classifi- 
cation of  Ammals*  is  interesting  reading.  There 
now  came  a  revolution  in  the  cUssifioition  of 
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Inrds,  as  well  as  oE  other  groups.  In  1BS9 
Darwin  published  his  'Origin  of  Species,^  and 
his  work,  as  well  as  that  of  Alfred  Russell 
Wallace,  soon  put  classification  in  a-  new  light. 
It  was  realized  that  the  birds  of  to-day  are 
the  terminal  branches  of  a  great  family  tree 
of  bird-life  whose  trunk  ana  early  limbs  arc 
far  back  in  the'  geological  oast,  n^re  they 
metved  into  the  trunk  whidi  nas  prodooed  the 
nuMum  reptiles.  Some  of  our  piiesent  bird- 
families,  notably  those  most  numerous  in 
species,  are  comparatively  recent  devek^ments, 
suited  in  every  way  to  prevailing  conditions; 
while  others,  usually  with  few  representatives, 
axe  the  remnants  of  ancient  groups  which  be- 
long much  farther  back  on  the  tree,  and  have 
bardy  survived  to  the  present  time.  The 
significance  of  fossil-fonns  now  become  evi- 
de&ti  as  wdl  as  the  fact  that  birds  could  not 
be  arranged  in  a  lineal  series  and  preserve  their 
proi}er  relationship.  It  was  also  clear  that  in 
tracing  the  phylogeny  of  birds  all  sorts  of  char- 
acters must  be  taken  into  consideration;  since 
modification  in  one  part  may  have  been  import- 
ant at  one  time,  or  in  one  group,  while  in  an- 
other group  some  other  part  was  the  seat  of 
-rariation. 

Hie  principal  contiibQtors  to  the  modem 
classification  of  birds  are  as  follows : 

Huxley  in  1867  made  a  study  of  birds'  skulls 
and  demonstrated  the  importance  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  bones  of  the  palate  as  an  aid  to 
classification,  defining  the  several  types  of 
palate-structure  known  as  dromseognathons,  des- 
mognathous,  schizognathous  and  sgithognath- 
ous.  Garrod  and  Forbes  made  important  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  the  muscular  anatomy 
of  birds  and  in  1888  rurbringer  published  prob- 
ably the  greatest  treatise  on  avian  phylogeny 
that  has  yet  appeared.  One  of  his  most  im- 
portant discoveries  was  that  of  the  descent  of 
the  ostriches  and  their  allies  from  flying  ances- 
tors, showing  them  to  be  a  degenerate  and  not  a 
primitive  group. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  amount  of  attention  that 
has  been  given  to  the  subject,  we  are  still  far 
from  solving  the  problem  of  avian  classification. 
The  great  rarity  of  fossil  birds  leaves  gaps  in 
the  syst^  whidi  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect 
to  fiU;  and  although  ornithologists  are  pretty 
well  agreed  upon  a  number  of  the  leading 
groups,  their  exact  phylogeny  will  remain  a. 
matter  of  guesswork  unless  comparative  embry- 
olpgy  shall  solve  the  problem.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  in  zoology  that  the  embryonic  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  in  the  main  repre- 
sents the  palaontological  develoinnent  of  the 
species;  and  if  embr>;o  birds  have  been  saved 
and  studied  by  zoolf^sts,  instead  of  the  onpbr 
shells  of  the  eggs,  we  might  to-d^  be  much 
farther  along  on  our  way. 

The  present  views  of  bvrd-classtfiGatiaB  are 
briefly  as  follows :  We  have  two  distinct 
brandies  of  existing  birds,  the  degenerate  Rati- 
ia  and  the  Carinaim.  The  former  represented 
by  four  orders:  1,  the  Apteryxes  of  New  Zea- 
land ;  2,  the  cassowaries  and  emus  of  the  Aus- 
tralian region;  3,  the  rheas  of  Soodi  America; 
and  4,  the  ostridies  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  * 

Among  the  Carinatte  we  have,  first  of  all, 
Ae  tinamous  iCry^tnri),  a  sharply  defined 
group  of  Inrds  recallmg  the  gallinaceous  type  in 
external  i^ppearaocc;  but  mthmaoy  pcmtts  of  re*. 


semblance  to  the  Ratita.  The  pengmns  (Sfihe^ 
nisei)  are  a  degenerate  group  of  somemiat 
dontrtfut  afBnity,  which  Dr.  Stejneger  regards 
as  Offering  more  from  anv  of  the  remaming 
birds  than  they  do  from  each  other;  while  other 
authorities  place  them  as  a  distinct  order,  but  in 
alliance  with  the  loons.  The  latter,  toge^er 
with  the  grebes,  form  a  natural  order  f^- 
gopodes,  while  the  petrels  and  albatrosses  form 
anodier,  Tuhinares.  The  relationship  of  the 
auks  (Alcida)  has  bun  in  some  doubt,  but  diey 
are  now  most  frequently  placed  near  the  gulls 
(Gavia).  The  latter  have  much  in  common 
with  the  plover  and  sandpipers  (Limicolee),  and 
the  sheathbill  (ChioHis)  is  in  many  respects 
intermediate;  togedier  with  the  bustard  {Otidi- 
dm)  they  seem  to  form  another  natural  order. 
Three  other  groups  of  "water"  birds  constitute 
well  defined  groups:  (1)  The  Anseriformes, 
ducks  and  geese,  with  the  outlying  homed 
screamers  {Palamedea)  and  flamingos ;  (2)  the 
storks  and  herons;  and  (3)  the  Steganopodes, 
or  totipalmate  swimmers;  that  is,  cormorants, 
pelicans,  etc.  The  last-named  bear  affinity  to 
the  hawk-tribe  (Accipitres) ,  which,  with  the 
American  vultures,  form  a  distinct  grOup,  thdr 
only  other  alUance  being  a  possible  one  with  the 
henms  through  the  secretary  Urd  {Serpen- 
lorw).  We  have  left  the  cranes  <Gruida), 
rails  {RalUda),  and  trumpeters  (Psophiida) , 
which  form  an  order  Gruiformes;  and  several 
very  puzzling  forms  which  are  generally  placed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rails,  though  they 
have  no  near  relatives  and  some,  at  least,  are 
generalized  forms  descended  from  earlier 
branches  of  the  family  tree  and  consequently 
ejdiibiting  characters  possessed  by  several  .dis- 
tinct modem  families.  Such  birds  are  the 
sericma,  snn-Uttera  and  kagu. 
'  We  next  have  die  great  galUnaceous  assem- 
blage, near  which  arc  placed  the  sand-grouse 
(Pterocles)  and  the  iHgeons  iColumhee).  While 
mat  curious  bird,  the  hoactrin,  the  representa- 
tive of  a  distinct  order,  seems  in  some  respects 
a  connecting  link  between  the  gallinaceous  type 
and  the  plantain-eaters  {Musophagidee) ,  wmch 
stand  near  the  cuckoos.  From  this  point  we 
pass  to  a  number  of  groups,  some  of  them  very 
sharply  defmed.  others  less  so ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  woodpeckers  (Pici),  parrots  (Psitlaci)^ 
owls  (Stripes),  whip-poor-wills,  etc.  (Capri- 
mu^t),  swifts  (Cypsett),  humming-birds  (Tro- 
chili),  etc.  The  complete  separation  of  the  owls 
from  the  hawks  seems  borne  out  by  all  modem 
researches  and  their  true  position  is  probably 
in  die  neighborhood  of  the  Caprimulgi.  Last  of 
all  oome  the  Passeres,  divisible  into  two  sub- 
orders and  comprising  far  more  species  than  all 
die  other  orders  combined,  but  so  hopelessly  are 
the  species  interrelated  that  only  a  very  few 
clearly  circumscribed  families  can  be  distin- 
gui^ed,  of  which  the  swallows  (Hirundinidir) 
are  one  of  the  best.  Just  which  species  of  pas- 
serine birds  are  the  highest;  that  is,  the  most 
specialized,  is  a  matter  concerning  which  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  and  the  thrushes, 
crows  and  finches  have  each  been  awarded  the 
honor. 

The  following  scheme^  slightly  modified  from 
that  of  Dr.  H.  Gadow,  will  show  ai^roximatel^ 
the  present  ideas  of  classificadon.  Phylogeneti- 
cally  we  mw  regard  the  Cohmbomorphte  and 
Ptt^otHorpiue  OS  branches  of  one  stock,  while 
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ibt  AUetromorpha  came  awsnr  indmendeiitly. 
The  Ctfraciimorblm  have  braaaied  off  from  tro 
last  named,  the  hoactzin  and  the  ^aintaiB^ters 
representing  one  point  of  alliance.  The  RaHtit, 
oa  Uie  other  hand,  are  a  degenerate  group  prob- 
aUy  from  die  same  ancestry  as  the  tinamotis. 

Rattta 

The  Ostrich  tribe  and  certain  Fossil  allies. 
Carinata 

Colym  homorphte: 

I.  Sphenisdfonnes,— Penguins. 
II.  Co|yml»formes, —  Grebes  and  loona. 

III.  Frocellariiformes^  Petrels  and  alba* 
trosses. 

Pelagomorpha: 

I.  Gnconiiformes,- — 1,  Cormorants,  etc.;  2 
herons;  3,  storks. 

II.  Anseri  formes, —  1,  Palamedea;  2,  ducks 
and  geese;  3,  flamingos. 

IlL  Falconi formes, — 1,  Cathartte;  2,  hawks, 
etc 

AUctromorpka: 

I.  Tinamiformes, —  Tinamons. 
II.  GalUformes, —  1,  Hemipods;  2,  gallinae; 
3,  hoactzin;  4,  sand  grouse;  5,  pigeons. 

in.  Gmiformes, —  1,  San-lntterns ;  2,  rails;  3, 
cranes;  4,  trumpeters;  5,  seriema. 

IV.  Quradiiiormes,— 1,  (Covers,  etc.;  % 
guOs  and  aides. 

Coracimtorpiue: 

I.  Cucufiformes, —  1,  cuckoos,  etc ;  2,  par- 
rots. 

11.  Coracii formes, —  1  Cbradae;  2.  owls;  3, 
caprimulgi;  4,  swifts;  5,  coUes;  6,  trogons;  7, 
woodpeckers. 

III.  Passeriformes,— 1.  Eurylaemidae;  2,  cla- 
matores;  3,  menuridx;  4,  oscines. 

The  number  of  s{>ecies  of  birds  is  enormous 
and  a  very  large  portion  of  ornithological  litera- 
ture has  to  do  with  their  description,  a  work 
which  is  still  prcgressine;  for  though  it  is 
probable  that  near^  all  me  distinct  forms  of 
tnrd-Iife  have  been  (fiscovered  and  described, 
diere  is  still  an  abundance  of  closely  allied  geo- 
graphic races  to  be  distinguished.  This  refine- 
ment in  separation  of  spedes  and  ^varieties*  in 
ornithology  early  reached  a  point  far  in  advance 
of  that  attained  in  any  other  group  of  verte- 
brates and  the  effects  of  peculiar  emrironment 
and  isolation  in  the  evolution  of  species  was 
apparently  &rst  clearly  recoe^iised  from  the 
study  of  birds.  In  some  oountnes,  notably  in 
NorUi  America,  the  birds  have  beat  so  c)<»dy 
examined  over  large  areas  that  it  is  possible  to 
trace  the  exact  effect  of  peculiar  climatic  con- 
ditions upon  color,  andjparallel  examples  are 
furnished  hj  several  different  types  of  birds. 
The  recognition  of  large  numbers  of  closely 
allied  geographic  races,  while  deplored  by  those 
who  would  keep  our  nomenclature  within  the 
limits  of  convenience,  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  broader  scientific  research.  Not  only 
are  vahiable  data  thus  obtained  for  the  study  of 
the  evolution  of  species  in  its  relation  to  geo- 
graphic, distribution  and  environmeni,  but  by 
rec^^izing  certain  peculiarities,  however  slight, 
as  characteristic  of  birds  breeding  in  a  certain 
district,  it  is  possible  to  identify  me  same  form 
in  ib  winter  quarters  or  m  rov^tj  and  already 
data  are  being  cdlected  in  the  United  States 


irUdi  before  long  will  Uirow  mu^  Qflbt  t^on 
the  exact  coarse  of  the  migration.  This  recog^ 
nition  of  these  geogrsfifaic  races  in  omitlw- 
logical  nomenclamre  resulted  in  the  adoption  fay 
many  ornithologists,  notably  Americans,  of  a  tri- 
nomial system  instead  of  the  binomial  system 
of  linnsus,  and  geographic  forms  are  now 
denoted  by  a  *<sub3pecific»  name  attached  to  the 
generic  luid  spednc  ones,  as,  for  example, 
Melospiga  melodia  fallax.  This  very  materially 
alters  our  old  conception  of  a  spedes,  just  as 
the  theory  of  evolution  modified  the  conception 
of  orders  and  families,  and  we  are  now  coming 
to  recognize  that  spedes  and  subfipcdes  (tt^ 
differ  only  in  degree)  as  we  find  Aem  to-digr 
are  forms  differentiated  from  one  another  in 
variable  degree,  some  perfectly  distinct,  others 
so  slightly  as  barely  to  be  appredable.  The  at- 
tempt to  denote  the  degree  of  variation,  by  any 
system  of  names  is  bound  to  express  merely  in- 
mvidual  opinion  and  this  explams  much  of  the 
constant  controversy  over  nomenclature. 

The  beauty  of  birds  has  appealed  to  the  artis- 
tic side  of  many  men  ana  many  early  omi- 
tfiologists  were  artists  and  r^rded  the  colored 
plaites  in  their  books  as  of  perhaps  more  im- 
portance than  the  text  As  examples  of  orni- 
thological works  of  this  sort  may  be  mentioned 
Catesby's  'Natural  History  of  Carolina,*  Wil- 
son's 'American  Ornithology,*  and  Bonaparte's 
supplement  to  it;  the  elephant  folios  of  Audu- 
bon and  the  many  sumptuous  works  of  John 
Gould.  Of  recent  years  the  perfection  of  pho- 
tographic apparatus  has  made  possible  the  phO" 
tjwraphy  of  living  birds  in  all  the  functions  of 
life,  which  has  proved  of  great'  sdentific  value. 
By  thus  bringing  together  accurate  picmres  por- 
traying widdy  scattered  spedes  we  have  ma- 
terial from  which  valuable  deductions  are  likely 
to  be  made.  See  Ahiuals,  CLAssinCATiON  or; 

BlKDS. 

BiUioffcaphyy — General  worlcs  are  Gadow, 
Brchm's  *Thierreich'  (Vogel)  ;  NewtcHi,  *Dic- 
tionary  of  Birds* ;  Briti^  Museum,  *Cata- 
logue  of  Birds* ;  Cones,  ^Key  to  North  Ameri- 
can Birds* ;  and  Cassells,  the  Royal,  the.  Stan- 
dard and  tiie  Cambridge  *Na*ura!  Histories,' 
especially  Evans,  'Birds*  (1900),  in  the  last 
named  series.  Newton's  'Dictionary*  (1896) 
contains  an  immense  IxbHography  relating  to 
systematic  and  faonistic  ornithology.  For  the 
United  States  the  early  standard  works  were  the 
^Ornithologies*  of  Audubon,  Wilson  and  Nut- 
tall.  The  pubfication  by  Spencer  F.  Baird 
(1859)  of  the  8th  vohimc  of  the  'Padfic  Rail- 
way Reports,*  dealing  with  the  birds  of  the 
country  m  accordance  with  advanced  knowledge, 
started  a  new  epoch  in  the  study.  This  was 
stimnlated  again  the  publication,  first  in  1872, 
of  Elliott  Cooes'  'K<7  to  North  American 
Birds,*  which  has  since  passed  through  maiv 
editions.  The  most  important  and  latest  manual 
is  Robert  Ridgwa/s  ^Birds  of  North  and  Mid- 
dle America,*  be^im  in  190' ;  and  the  best  bodes 
for  the  general  history  and  the  identification  of 
North  American  birds  and  Chapman's  'Hand- 
book to  the  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America* 
(New  York  1912)  and  BaiWs  'Handbook  to 
the  Birds  of  Western  United  States*  (Boston 
1902). 

Wither  Stotb, 
Academy  of  Natwol  Scimcts,  PkiladetpMa. 
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ORNITHOPODA,  &  group  of  dinonars, 
now  included  in  the  OrthoPoda  (q.v.)- 

ORNITHORYCHUS.    See  Duckbiul 

ORNITHOSAURIA,  the  pterodactyls.  See 

FlEROSAURIA. 

ORNITHOSCELIDA.  a  group  named  by 
Huxley  to  include  cert^  genera  of  dinosaura 
ilguanodon,  MegalosoMrus,  etc),  which  *pre- 
sent  B  laive  series  of  modifications  intermediate 
in  structure  between  reptiles  and  birds,*  thou^ 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  duU  they  are 
directly  ancestral  to  the  birds. 

ORNITHOSTOMA,  die  generic  name  of  a 
huge  pterodactjr]  from  the  Cretaceous  riKks  of 
I6uisa8,  which  is  probably  identical  with  Pter- 
anodon.  See  Fterosaciyls. 

OROBANCHACBiB,  die  broom^rape  fam- 
ily. The  general  properties  of  this  family  of 
plants  are  astringency  and  bitterness.  The  calyx 
IS  equally  divided  into  four  or  five  teeth,  per- 
sistent, inferior;  the  corolla  hypopynous,  ir- 
regular, persistent,  sestivation  imbricated; 
stamens,  four;  ovary  free,  one-celled,  with  two 
carpels;  style,  one:  sligma  two-Iobed,  divided 
transversely  to  the  carpels;  fruit  capsular.  The 
Orobanchacea  are  herbaceous  parasite^  with 
scales  in  place  of  leaves.  They  attach  diem- 
selves  to  the  roots  of  different  plants,  and  have 
received  the  name  of  broom-tapes  from  the 
ravages  they  are  supposed  to  commit  among 
plants  of  the  broom  family.  The  different 
species,  attach  themselves  to  (Afferent  plants,  as 
the  Orobanche  major  to  broom  and  furze,  O. 
ramosa  to  hemp,  O.  rubra  to  thyme,  O.  hederee 
to  ivy.  TTie  central  cellular  portion  of  the 
stems  is  surrounded  by  fibro-vascular  bundles, 
which  connect  themselves  with  those  of  the 

Slants  to  which  they  attadi  themselves.  They 
ave  also  tubers  and  ordinary  roots,  from  which 
it  is  supposed  they  may  derive  nourishment 
from  the  soil.  See  Cahger-soot;  Baoau  Rape. 

0R0BU8.  See  Bitter  Vetch. 

OROGRAPHY,  a  term  applied  to  the  study 
of  mountains,  their  chain,  branches,  etc.  The 
stu(br  includes  the  method  of  measuring  the 
heists  of  mountains  by  trigonometrical  survey. 
The  great  difficult  to  be  encountered  in  this 
method  of  measurement  arises  from  the  optical 
illusion  occasioned  by  the  different  states  of 
die  density  o£  the  atmosphere,  causing  a  pro- 

Eortionate  change  of  refraction,  wliich  may, 
owever,  be  corrected  jimrometric  observa- 
tion. In  modem  times  it  has  been  usual  to 
ascertain  the  hdghts  of  mountains  by  baro- 
metrical observation.  See  BAsoHETEi;  Gbog- 
baphy;  Mountains;  StntvEyiNC- 

0R0HIPPU8.  See  HoMiv  Evounnnr  of. 

OROIDB,  or  OREIDB,  an  alloy,  a  sub- 
stitute for  ormolu.  Hiere  are  two  formula 
for  composing  it.  In  the  first  the  ingredients 
are  copper,  100.0;  tin  17.0;  magnesia,  6.0;  sal- 
ammoniac,  3.6;  quicklime,  1.80;  argril  or  unre- 
fined tartar,  9.0.  In  the  second,  le<is  brilliant 
than  the  former,  zinc  is  snbstituted  for  the  tin. 
The  metals  are  first  melted;  the  other  in- 
gredients, after  being  thoroufi^ly  incorporated 

Siether  by  powdoinK  and  mixing,  arc  slowly 
ded;  and  the  whole  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
fudon  for  about  an  hour,  and  the  scum  re- 
moved from  time  to  time. 


— OROPU8 

ORONHYATEKHA,  «buming  sky,»  Mo- 
hawk Indian :  b.  on  the  reservation  of  the  SHx. 
Nations,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada,  1841 ;  d. 
Augusta,  Ga.,  4  March  1907.  He  attended 
Toronto  Univer»ty,  Canada,  and  while  there 
organized  one  of  the  first  ^Wild  West"  ^ows 
in  which  he  and  some  of  his  Indian  friends 
played  the  leading  parts.  With  this  he  made 
frequent  trips  about  the  neighboring  towns  and 
thus  earned  money  enou^  to  pay  his  college 
expenses.  This  show  made  the  Indian  boy  a 
well-known  figure  in  Canada  and  along  the 
bordering  American  States.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Canada 
in  1860,  Oronhyatekha  was  elected  by  the  Six 
Nations  Indians  to  deliver,  in  thdr  nam^  an 
address  of  welcome  to  the  future  king,  Edward 
VII.  The  latter  was  so  impressed  with  die 
^vadty,  itttell^ence  and  oratorical  powers  of 
the  young  Indian  that  he  invited  him  to  Eng- 
land to  continue  his  studies  in  Oxford.  Hie 
offer  was  accepted  and  Oronfaj^atekha  entered 
the  famous  English  centre  of  learning  under  the 
protection  of  Sir  Henry  Ocland.  though  it  was 
generally  understood  in  Canada  that  his  ex- 
penses were  being  paid  by  Qneea  Victoria. 
Oronliyatekha  was  graduated  in  medicine  from 
Oxford.  On  h^  return  to  Toronto  he  married 
a  granddaughter  of  the  famous  MfAawhi  chief. 
Brant.  He  became  a  well-known  figure  in 
medical  circles  and  secret  society  lodges.  In 
1902,  at  Chicago,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  National  Fraternal  Congress.  With  the 
secret  societies  of  his  ancestors  in  mind,  he 
evolved  the  idea  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Foresters,  wliich  he  founded  in  1881  and  of 
wfaidt  he  remained  Grand  Ranger  until  his 
deadi.  In  behalf  of  this  organization  he 
traveled  extensively  throus^out  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  where  he  had  the  reouta- 
tion  of  being  a  very  forceful  and  ready  speaker 
in  both  English  and  Mohawk  He  was  the 
most  prominent  among  the  speakers  at  the 
Indian  centennial  held  at  Tyendinaga,  Canada, 
4  Sept  1884.  He  was  a  student  of  thiiiRS 
Indian  and  has  left  a  valuable  treadse  on  the 
Mohawk  language. 

ORONO,  5'r&-nd,  Maine,  town,  Penobscot 
County,  on  the  Penobscot  River  and  the  Ma^ 
Central  Railroad,  seven  miles  nordieast  of  Ban- 
gor. It  was  settled  In  1774,  and  became  a  town 

in  1806,  Its  chief  industry  is  the  manaf actnre  of 
lumber,  and  it  contains  a  number  of  lumber 
mills,  also  puli>  and  paper  mills.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  University  of  Maine,  including  the  acrri- 
culturat  college  and  the  experiment  station. 
Pop.  3,555. 

ORONTBS,  6-r5n'iez,  the  clasuc  name  for 
die  modem  Aasi,  or  Nahr-cl-Asi,  a  river  rising 
on  the  east  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  in  a  natural 
basin  of  rpck,  the  site  ibeing  marked  by  an  an- 
cient monument.  It  flows  north  through  the 
plain  of  Hamah  to  the  Lake  of  Antioch,  and 
thence  southwest  into  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
entire  course  is  about  200  miles,  though  its 
valley  was.  for  many  centuries,  the  highway  to 
and  from  Egypt 

OROPUS»  6'r«-pfls,  town  of  Attica,  in  an- 
cient Greece,  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Boeotia 
and  celebrated  as  die  site  of  the  temple  of  Am- 
pliiaraiis:  It  was  a  famed  place  of  pilgrimage 
in  dit  antfent  world.  Consult  DQrtbuih,  <De 
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Orc^o  et  AmphiarM  Sacro^  (Pdrts  1890)  and 
Fruer,  J.  G.,  ^Pausanias'  (Vol.  II,  Loudon 
1898:  1913). 

OROSIUS,  o-r6's[-fis,  PanliM,  Spanish  his- 
torian and  theologian  r  b.  Tarragona,  Spain, 
about  390  a.d.  He  became  a  Oiristian  presbyter, 
resided  a  cxHisiderable  time  with  Saint  Augas- 
tine  at  Hippo  and  wrote,  at  his  suggestion,  a 
general  histoiy  of  the  world,  'Adveraos  Paea- 
nos  Historiamnt  Libri  VII, >  to  prove  that  Uie 
Christians  were  not  to  blame  for  the  dowafall 
of  the  Roman  EmiMre  as  the  heathen  alleged 
He  tries  to  (ucture  the  wretchedness  and  eviU 
of  the  heathen  perioid  in  as  dark  colors  as  pos- 
sible, making  nse  of  the  works  of  Livy,  Tacitus. 
StKtonius,  and  other  Roman  writers.  His  his- 
tory, however,  is  regarded  by  scholars  a$  being 
of  little  value,  though  it  long  enjoyed  a  great 
popularity,  and  was  translated!  into  Anglo-Saxon 
b^  Alfred  the  Great  with  modifications  and  ad- 
ditions. OrosLtts  is  also  said  to  have  written 
a  work  on  the  errors  of  Priscillian  and  Origen, 
and  still  other  writings  are  attributed  to  mm. 
His  history  has  been  edited  by  Zan^ementer 
(1882),  and  several  English  translations  and 
editions  of  Alfred's  translation  haire  been  pub- 
lished Conralt  Momer,  T.  de,  *De  Orosll 
Vita'  (Berlin  1844). 

OROTAVA,  a-r5-ta'va,  Canary  Islands,  a 
town  in  the  northwest  of  the  island  of  Tencrife, 
formerly  the  ca[ntal  and  court  of  the  principal 
Idngdom  of  the  Guanches.  It  is  regularlv  built, 
and  among  its  buildings  are  a  t)eautiful  diurdi 
with  three  naves,  and  an  English  cfanrdi.  In  a 
valley  east  of  die  town  is  a  botanic  garden. 
Orotava  is  a  summer  resort  much  frequented 
by  European  healtii  seekers.  It  has  an  export 
trade  in  wine  and  cochineal.  Pop.  about  12,000. 

OKOURKB,  Sdnmnd.  See  Faloomeb, 
Edmund. 

OROVILLE,  Cal,  city  and  countjr-ieat  of 
Butte  Couoty^  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
Western  Paafic,  and  die  Northern  Electric 
railroads,  75  miles  north  o£  Sacramenta  It  is 
located  in  a  renon  with  large  fruit-bowing, 
stock-raising  and  other  agricultural  interests 
and  nearby  are  Feadier  River  Canyon  and  the 
Falls  of  Pall  River.  The  city  has  a  Carnegie 
library,  f nut  and  oUve  pacldng  and  curing  sta- 
tions, railroad  repair  shops,  etc.  Pop.  3359. 

OROZCO  Y  BERRA,  o-rdslcd  e  hir'A, 
Uanuel,  Mexican  historian :  b.  Gty  of  Mexica 
8  June  1816;  d.  there,  27  Jan.  1881.  he  studied 
both  law  and  engineering  and  became  editor  of 
El  Porvenir  in  1846.  Hie  held  mimeraus  ©osi- 
tions  of  trust  under  the  government,  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  National  Military  School  and  be- 
came judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  &e 
nation  in  1863.  In  1852  was  appointed  director 
of  archives,  and  later  ht  was  director  of  the 
National  Museum  and  Councillor  of  State  dur- 
ing the  r^me  of  Maximilian.  After  die  return 
of  Judrex  to  power,  Orozeo  was  imprisoned  for 
a  wWle.  On  his  liberation  he  devoted  his  time 
to  archaeology  and  kindred  studies.  Orozeo  had 
a  venr  logital  and  sciestific  Aiind ;  and  no  name 
stands  higher  as  a  scientist  dnn  tns  to  Mexico. 
His  vast  scientific  work  Is  a  mine  of  weaMi  in 
all  that  relates  to  andent  M«ico.  He  was  the 
first  great  "Americanista*  in  his  own  land  and 
since  his  day  none  of  4iis  countrymen  have  sur- 
passed him  in  Indiology  and  profound  knowl- 
edge of  ancient  Mexico.  Among  hta  giuUishcid 


works  are  *Geografi4  de  las  lenguas  y  carta 
etoogr&fica  de  lUxioo^  (1864),  and  ^Historia 
de  Mexioo,^  hb  most  famous  work  (1880-Bl). 

OROZCO  T  JTIMBNEZ,  Francisco,  Mex- 
ican bishop  and  historian:  b.  Zamora,  Mexico, 
19  Nov.  1864.  He  was  educated  at  the  Clotlege 
of  Jacona,  Mexico,  the  South  American  College 
and  Gre^rian  University,  Rome,  and  in  1887 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  He  was  suc- 
cessively professor  of  Latin  at  Zamora  Semi- 
nary, professor  of  i^losophy,  theology,  Scrip- 
ture, littttvy  and  Hebrew  in  the  Univer»ty  of 
Mexico,  dhaplain  of  Saint  Francis'  and  vice- 
rector  of  the  School  of  Arts,  Zamora,  and  vice- 
rector  of  the  Seminary  at  Mexico  City.  From 
1902-12,  Dr.  Orozeo  y  Jimenez  was  bishop  of 
(^iapas  and  in  the  latter  year  was  transferred 
to  the  see  of  Guadalajara.  In  January  1917  the 
Carranza  governmem  ordered  his  deportation. 
He  established  tiie  first  electric  plant  and 
erected  a  public  monument  to  Las  Casas  at  S, 
Cristobal  Las  Osas,  Mexico.  The  bishop  was 
president  of  the  labor  set^on  at  die  Catholic 
CcMngress  of  Oaxaca.  He  has  published  ^Colec- 
ci6n  de  docnmentos  para  la  historia  leChiapas,' 
and  numerous  contributions  to  the  religious 
press. 

ORPHANS'  COURT,.  In  Pennsylvania  and 
a  few  other  States,  where  it  occupies  a  position 
similar  to  that  of  the  surrogate;  devotea  largely 
to  probate  matters,  sudi  as  the  granting  of 
letters  ef  administration:  to  take  proci  of  wills 
and  to  direct  and-  control  estates  and  die  setde- 
inent  of  accounts  of  executors  and  adminis- 
trators.  See  also  CoVKS. 

ORPHEUS,  dr'ffis,  in  Gredc  mythology,  an 
important  persona^,  surrounded  a  multitude 
of  legends,  which  invariaUv  associate  turn  with 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  To  him  is  attributed 
die  apt^icadon  o£  mnsfc  to  the  worship  of  Ae 
gods.  Apollo  presented  htm  with  his  lyre,  and 
Uie  Muises  instructed  him  to  use  it,  so  that  he 
moved  not  the  beasts  only,  but  the  woods  and 
rocks  with  its  melody.  Having  lost  bis  wife, 
Eurydice,  by  the  fcitc  of  a  serpent  he  descended 
to  Hades  to  try  and  get  her  back.  His  music 
so  moved  the  infernal  deities,  Pluto  and  Proscr- 
inne,  ^t  diey  consented  to  her  return  to  eardi, 
only  her  husband,  wfiom  she  was  to  follow, 
must  not  look  back  till  they  bad  readied  the 
upper  world.  Tliis  cond&tion  the  impadent 
Orpheus  violated  and  lost  his  wife  forever.  He 
is  said  to  have  met  his  deadi  at  the  hands  of  a 
band  of  furious  women  engaged  in  the  mysdc 
rites  of  Bacchus,  He  is  represented  as  one  of 
the  Ai^onauts,  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  origin 
of  the  so-called  Orphic  mysteries  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Bacchtijs.  The  bulk  of  the 
poems  attributed  to  Orpheus  in  modem  times 
have  been  proved  to  be  forgeries  of  Christian 
grammarians  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  A 
portion  of  them,  however,  belong  to  the  time  of 
Onomacritus,  or  earlier,  and  include  hymns,  a 
theogony,  a  poem  called  *Minyas,  or  the  Descent 
Into  Hades* ;  oracles  and  songs  for  initiation, 
and  sacred  legends.  Amonj;  those  who  have 
investigated  the  Orphic  wntings  are  Ottfried 
Muller,  (^te  and  Lobcck.  See  ^so  Apollo; 
Bacchus;  EtraVMCE;  Muses. 

ORPHEUS  C.  KERR,  die  pseudonym  of 

ROBBBT  HeNKY  NeWEU.  (q.V.). 
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ORPIHBNT,  the  natiTe  minenl,  yfUow 
suli^de  of  arsenic,  AsiSt.  tt  forms  rtiomtnc 
trimetric  prisms  of  translucent  lemon-yellow 
color.  Its  spedfic  gravity  is  3.45,  and  its  bard- 
ness  1.5-2.  It  is  very  poisonous.  It  was  for- 
mcrW  used  as  a  pigment  and  was  known  as 
Idngrs  yellow. 

ORPINE,  or  LIVB-FOBBVER,  a  per- 
ennial herb  (Sedum  telephium)  of  the  family 
Crassulacem.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and 
northern  Asia,  whence  it  has  been-  introduced  in 
cool  climates  throu^out  the  dviUzed  world. 
Though  it  produces  few  hlossoms  it  spreads 
rapidly  by  means  of  its  roots.  Thrifty  speci- 
mens attain  heights  of  15  to  IS  inches,  bear 
obtuse,  oval,  tooled,  fleshy  leaves,  and  pink  or 
sometimes  white  flowers  in  dense  rounded 
cymes,  both  terminal  and  lateral.  Several  horti- 
cultural varieties  are  used, in  rock-gardens  and 
places  where  little  attention  Is  required. 

ORR,  or,  Hoffh,  American  inventor:  b. 
Lochwinnoch,  Renxrewshire,  Scotland,  13  Jan. 
1717;  d.  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  6  Dec.  1798.  He 
came  to  America  io  1737  and  settled  at  Bridge, 
water,  where  he  tn^o  work  as  a  gunsmith  and 
manufactured  edged  lools.  In  1753  he  invented 
a  machine  for  dressing  flax,  and  his  other  in- 
ventions were  many.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot 
in  the  Revolutionaiy  War,  and  erected  a 
foundry,  where  he  cast  cannon  and  shot  for  the 
army.  After  the  war  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  senate. 

ORR,  James,  Scotti^  theolt^an:  b.  Glas- 
gow, 11  April  1844:  d.  6  Sept  m3.  He  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  University  and  the  Theo- 
logical Hall  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  entered  the  minbtiy  and  was  pastor  of  East 
Bank  Church,  Hawick,  1874-91 ;  in  1895  lectured 
tn-Qiicago  on  German  theology,  and  in  1897  lec- 
tured on  the  EUiot  and  Morgan  foundations  at 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  Auburn,  N.  Y.  He  was 
professor  of  church  history  in  the  United  Pres- 
^erian  Theological  Colfwc,  Scotland.  1891- 
1901  and  from  1901  until  his  death  was  profes- 
sor of  apcdogetics  and  theology  in  the  Glasgow 
College  of  die  United  Free  Church.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  union  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  and  Free  churches.  He  wA- 
lishcd  *The  Pulpit  Commentary*  (1891);  fThe 
Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World*  (1893)  j 
*The  Supernatural  in  Christianity*  il894) ; 
^Early  Church  Histonr  and  Literature*  (1901)  : 
<The  Progress  of  Ikjgma*  (1902);  <  David 
Hume>  (1903) ;  'The  Image  of  God^  (1905) ; 
'Problems  of  the  Old  Testament  considered  in 
Relation  to  Recent  Critidsm*  0906) ;  'The 
Resurrection  of  Jesus*  (1908) ;  'Sidelights  of 
diristian  Doctrine*  (1909);  'History  and  Liter- 
ature of  the  Early  Church*  (1913). 

ORR,  James  Lawrence  American  legis- 
lator: b.  Claytonville,  S.  C,  12  May  1822;  d. 
Saint  Petersburg,  Russia,  5  May  1873.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1842,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843  and  estab- 
lished a  law  practice  in  Anderson.  S.  C,  also 
editing  the  Anderson  Gasette.  He  was  elected 
to  the  State  legislature  in  1844,  served  two 
terms,  and  in  184&-59  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, ofliciating  as  speaker  of  the  House  in  the 
35th  Congress.  A  strong  opponent  of  secession, 
he  opposed  it  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  ms  native  State.  He  com- 
manded one  of  the  first  Confederate  regiments 


raised  hi  South  Oarolma,  bat  in  1862  entered  llie 
Onfederate  Senate,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  the  first 
governor  of  South  Carolina  after  die  restoration 
of  her  rights  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  serving 
from  186&-68,  and  in  1872  was  appointed  Minis- 
ter to  Russia,  where  he  died  in  the  following 
year. 

ORRENTS,  6r-r3n'tfi,  Pedro,  Spanish 
painter:  b.  Mohtealegre,  Murcia,  about  1560;  d. 
1644.  It  is  suroosea  that  most  of  his  instruc- 
tion was  had  from  El  Greco,  whose  friend  he 
was.  He  devoted  himself  to  Scriptural  themes, 
working  at  Toledo,  Valenda,  Cuenca,  Madrid, 
Seville  and  elsewhere.  Orrente  belongs  to  the 
naturalistic  school.  His  best-known  works  are 
'Departure  of  the  Israelites,*  in  the  Madrid 
Academy;  'Miracle  of  Saint  Ildefonso,*  in  To- 
ledo Cathedral;  'John  the  Baptist,*  now  in  Vi- 
enna; and  'The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,*  in  the 
Prado,  Madrid. 

ORRERY,  or'e-rl.  Earls  of.  See  Botle. 

ORRERY,  in  astronomy,  a  machine  for 
r^resenting  the  motions  of  the  planetary  bodies^ 
Distinct  names  have  been  given  to  various  mod- 
ifications of  it :  the  planetarium,  which  exhitnts 
the  orUtal  piths  of  the  planets  and  their  sateU 
lites ;  the  tellurium,  vdiida  ^ows  the  motions  of 
the  earth  causing  day  and  night,  the  seasons, 
and  the  variable  length  of  the  former  as  depend- 
ent upon  the  latter;  the  lunarium,  whidi  ^ows 
ibe  motions  of  the  moon;  and  the  satellite  ma- 
chine, chiefly  intended  to  represent  the  motions 
of  Jupiter  and  his  satellites.  The  ordinary 
orrery  was  invented  by  George  Graham  about 
1700,  and  first  patronized  by  die  Earl  of  Orrei7* 
Steele,  probably  supposing  the  earl  to  be  the  first 

R remoter  if  not  the  inventor  of  it,  called  it  by 
is  name.  The  contrivance  is  useful  rather  in 
aiding  the  conceptions  than  in  eluctdatincr 
truths;  but  it  is  mischievously  faulty  owing  to 
the  impraoticalbility  of  representinsr  in  mt>del 
anything  like  the  proportions  subsisting  among 
the  planetary  bodies. 

ORRIS  ROOT,  the  rhizome  or  under- 

found  stem  of  a  white-flowered  speues  of  iris, 
ftorettima,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In 
a  dried  state  it  is  well  known  on  account  of  its 
communicating  a  grateful  odor,  resembling  that 
of  violets.  It  was  formerly  much  employed  in 
medidne,  but  is  now  little  valued  except  as  a 
perfume.  It  is  exported  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  considerable  quantities,  and,  among 
other  uses,  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  ot 
tooth  powder.   See  Iris. 

ORRVILLE,  Ohio,  village  of  Wayne 
County,  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wa^ne  and 
Chicago,  the  Cleveland,  Akron  and  Cincinnati 
and  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  railroads.  15 
miles  south  of  Akron.  It  contains  a  wood-pr^ 
serving  factory,  mattress  works  and  drill  fac- 
tory. It  enjoys  local  fame  as  a  horse  mart 
The  village  owns  the  water-supply  system  and 
the  electric-lighting  plant   Fop.  3,101. 

ORSI,  or'se,  AchiUe  d*.  Italian  sculptor: 
b,  Nai^es,  1845.  He  received  his  training  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Naples  and  afterward  at 
Rome.  He  first  attracted  general  attention  by 
his  remarkable  work  'The  Parasites*  at  the 
Naples  Exposition  of  1877,  His  'Proximus 
Tqus>  followed  in  the  same  satiric  vein  af^st 
tfie  smug  bourge<nsie  It  is  now  in  the  NRtional 
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GallcTy,  Rome.  Hiere  is  a  statue  of  Alphbnso 
oi  Arajeon  by  htm  at  Naples;  other  works  are 
*Boy  Carrying  Water  Jars*  and  <A  Sulor's 
Head,*  perhaps  his  gr«ategt  works. 

ORSINI,  dr-se'n£,  Italian  noble  family  dat- 
ing back  to  the  8th  century.  Popes  Paul  I  (757) 
and  Eugene  IT  (824-827)  were  of  this  name;  In 
the  lltti  century  the  Piedmont  branch  were 
prominent  among  the  members  of  the  Guelph 

firty,  even  opposing  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
ut  the  Roman  branch  is  better  known,  espe- 
cially for  its  rivalry  with  the  Colonna  family, 
beginning  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century  and 
stan<Ung  for  the  Church  as  against  its  rival  for 
the  people.  The  first  great  name  in  this  branch 
is  Nidiolas  III,  who  was  Pope  from  1277  to 
12S0.  Even  in  uie  city  of  Rome  the  Orsini  ^mlt 
strong  fortresses,  thanks  to  die  connivance  of 
Eugene  IV,  one  of  them  covering  the  site  of 
the  Marcellus  Theatre.  They  boldly  opposed 
the  attempt  of  Henry  IV  to  assert  his  power  in 
Rome,  and  the  most  notable  part  of  their  strug- 
gle with  the  Ghibelline  Cotonnas  was  the  mad 
and  unrestrained  fighting  of  1333-35,  which  by 
its  abuses  paved  the  way  for  the  brief  Roman 
republic  under  Cola  da  Riend.  The  inq)ortant 
members  of  the  next  centuries  were :  Vntcimo : 
d  18  Jan.  1497,  a  famous  condottiire,  who 
fought  for  the  Pope,  then  for  the  king  of  Na- 
ples and  finally  for  Charles  VIII ;  Niccolo, 
count  of  PetigUano:  b.  1442;  d.  1510;  head  of 
the  Angevin  party,  and  later  leader  of  the  Vene- 
tians against  the  League  of  Cambrai ;  Vincekzo 
Makia,  who  became  Pope  Benedict  XIII 
in  1724;  and  Fulvio  Orsini  (152^1600),  an 
antiquarian  and  author  of  'Familiae  Romaiue' 
(1577). 

ORSINI,  Felice;  fi-le'chS.  Italian  revolu- 
tionist: b.  Meldola,  December  1819;  4.  ^ris, 
13  March  1858.  He  studied  at  Imola  and  Bon- 
Iogn&  took  part  in  several  plots  against  the 
pontifical  govemmenU  was  condemned  to  the 
galleys  for  life  at  25,  was  iiardooed  by  FioA 
IX,  became  a  leader  of  the  rising  of  1848  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  republic  engaged  in  sever;^ 
unsuccessful  plots.  He  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned in  1854,  escaped  to  England,  where 
he  made  a  living  as  a  lecturer  on  the  papanr. 
Hoping  that  the  death  of  Napoleon  III  would 
be  followed  by  a  general  Italian  rising,  he  made 
his  way  to  Paris  in  December  1857,  and  14  Jap. 
1858,  with  his  two  accomplices,  threw  three 
bombs  at  the  emperor  and  empress  in  the 
Op^ra.  Many  were  killed  by  the  explosions^ 
but  N^leon  and  Eugenie  were  imhurt,  Orum 
was  executed  with  one  of  his  accomplices,  the 
other  being  pardoned  at  the  empress'  request 
He  was  the  author  of  'Austrian  Dungeons  in 
(^7)  ^^^^^        'Memoirs  and  Adventures^ 

ORSOVA,  ar'sh&-vo,  Hungary,  a  fronticr 
town  on  both  banks  of  the  Cema  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Danube,  near  the  Vmslrapa  or 
Iron  Gates,  92  miles  east  of  Belgrade, '  Ou> 
OnovA,  tfte  Roman  Henia,  on  the  west  bank  tME 
the  Cerna.  has  a  modem  hmthm,  is  a  station  for 
the  Danube  steamers  and  an  important  rail- 
way janction.    Pop.  about  4,610.   New  Ossova 
(pop.  about  3,500),  on  the  Rumanian  side,  is  a 
fortified  town  held  by  Austria  since  1878,  who 
also  were  masters  of  it  between  1716  and  1738; 
the  Turks  held  it  bodi  before  1716  and  after 
J73S.     In   189(M)6  a  costly  canal  and  other 


works  were  made  in  order  to  faciUtate  naviga- 
tion at  the  rodcy  bend  called  the  Iron  (>ates. 

dRSTBD,  er'st^d,  Hans  Christian.  Danish 
physicist:  b.  Rudkjobing,  on  the  island  of 
Langeland,  14  Aug.  1777:  d.  Copenh«en,  9 
March  1851.  He  studied  fnmi  I79i  at  Copen- 
•hagea  Univernty,  became  (1800)  adjunct  pro- 
lessor  of  the  medteal  facul^  and  started  lec- 
tures -on  chenistiy.  After  tiaveling  (ISOt'^lS) 
through  Holland,  (SenAangr  and  spending  a 
.yehr  m  Paris,  he  was  appointed  (1806)  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  the  Ce^enhagen  Universi^. 
He  was  the  discoverer  of  electro-magnetism, 
as  shown  in  ^Experimenta  circa  effectum  con- 
fiictus  electrici  in  acum  magneticam'  ( Copen- 
hagen 1820).  In  1824  he  founded  a  society  for 
propagating  the  sdenoe  of  natural  phtlost^^ 
and  became  (1829)  director  of  the  Copenhagen 
iPoljrtecfaiucal  Scho<d.  He  wrote  ^ideen  zu 
einer  nenen  Architektonik  der  Naturmeta- 
physik^  (Berlin  1802)  ;  ^Ansicht  der  chemiscben 
Naturge5etze>  (ib.  1812);  'Tentamen  nomen- 
clature chemicae  omnibus  linguis  scandinavo- 
germanicis  communis*  (Copenhagen  1814) ; 
*NaturIarens  mechaniske  Deel'  (ib.  1844;  3d 
ed.,  1859)  ;  'Aanden  i  Naturen*  (Copenhagen 
1849-50) ;  <To  Capitler  af  det  SkjdnnesNa- 
turlare*  (Copenhagen  1845).  A  collective  issu& 
in  nine  volumes,  of  his  works  was  published 
under  the  title  'Samlede  Skrifter*  (Copen- 
hagen 1850-51).  A  bronze  statue  was  erected 
in  Cc^enhagen  in  1876  in  honor  of  the  discov- 
erer of  electro-magnetism,  one  of  the  most  revo- 
lutionary scientific  discoveries  of  modem  days, 
and  the  Copley  Medal  was  awarded  him  by 
the  Roiral  Society  of  Ei^land.  Consult  Haudi 
and  Forschhammer,  ^Orsteds  Leben>  (Span- 
dau  1853) ;  Beaumont,  Elie  de,  'Memoir  of 
Orsted,*  Alexander's  translation  in  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Annual  Report,  1868  (Wash- 
ington 1869). 

ORTEGA,  Juan  de,  Spanish  monk  and 
writer ;  credited  with  the  authorship  of  *Laza- 
rillo  de  Tormes,*  the  first  of  the  picaresque  or 
vogae  uovels^hich  set  the  vogue  for  this  type 
of  fiction.  The  woric  appeared  anonymou»y 
but  in  1605  Jose  de  Liguenza,  a  Hieronymite 
monk,  attributed  the  work  to  Fray  Juan  de 
Ortefla.  In  1607  Vaterc  Andri,  and  in  1608 
Andre  Schott,  named  Diego  Hurtado  de  Men- 
doza  as  the  author,  and  it  was  not  until  1880 
that  Morel-Fatio  discredited  the  latter  state- 
ment as  untenable.  (See  Lazarilu>  de  Tor- 
UBS).  Consult  Morel- Fatio,  A,  *Etudes  sur 
:fspagne>  (Paris  1888  ;  2d  ed.,  1895);  Mark- 
ham,  (Sir)  C.  'life  of  Lazarilk>  de  Tormes>* 
(London  1908). 

ORTBGAL,  dt'ti-gtl  (Sp.  5-t&-gal'),  Cap*. 
See  Cafb  Ortecau 

ORTELIU^  ORT8L.  or  OBRTEL, 
er^tSt,  Abcabam,  Flemisb-^eogiaidier;  b.  Ant- 
weiVr  4  April  1527:  there,  January  159a  He 
was  wcadtny,  traveled  in  Engknd,  France,  Ger- 
many,  Italy  «od  had  a  wide  aoquaiBtance  with 
the  geographers  of  his  time.  In  1^  he  pub^ 
Kdied  his  ^Theatriim  Orbis  Terrarum,>  a  col- 
lection of  maps  with  short  descriptioos  of  die 
various  countries  in  Latin.  This  was  long  a 
standard  geographical  authority  in  Europe,  and 
there  are  various  editions  in  Latin,  French  and 
Gennan.  Several  of  the  maps  are  of  greait 
interest  for  the  early  cartograplQr  of  America. 
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Ortdtus  mibKshed  other  Keoe[raphical  worlo, 
such  at  ^ynonymia  Geographica'  (1578)  and 
'Itinerariuin  p«'  Nonnullas  Gallise  Belgicse 
Partes*  (1584).  He  amassed  a  museum  of 
coins,  antiquities,  etc.  He  was  appointed  royal 
geographer  by  Philip  H  in  157S. 

ORTH.  orth,  Bertrand,  Canadian  Roman 
Catholic  prelate:  b.  Algert,  Rhine  Province, 
Prussia,  5  Dec.  1848.  He  received  a  thet^gi- 
cal  education  at  the  American  College  in  Lou- 
vain.  Belgium,  and  was  ordained  in  187^  when 
he  Mras  sent  to  Or^on  as  missionary  to  the 
Indians.  He  remained  in  that  position  until 
1890,  when  he  was  appoisted  United  States  post 
chaplain  at  Camp  Harney.  In  addition  to  lus 
missionary  work  he  had  edited  the  Catholic 
Sentinel  of  Portland  and  taii{^t  in  various 
Catholic  colleees. '  In  1900  he  was  consecrated 
first  bishop  of  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island;  in 
1903  was  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  and  re- 
signed in  1906. 

ORTH,  Godlove  Stoner,  American  legis- 
lator: b.  near  Lebanon,  Pa.,  22  April  1817;  d. 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  16  Dec  1882.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettys- 
burg, adnutted  to  die  bar  in  1839  and  began 
his  law  practice  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  where  he  at 
once  interested  himself  in  politics.  In  1843-50 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate,  and  in 
1861  was  appointed  one  of  the  five  commission- 
ers to  consider  the  possibilities  of  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  impending  troubles.  His  sympa- 
thies were  on  the  Union  side,  and  after  a  brief 
term  of  military  service  he  was  elected  to  Con- 

Sess  and  gave  support  to  the  poUcy  of  Lincoln, 
e  was  in  the  39th.  40th,  41st,  43d,  46th  and 
47tfa  Congresses.  In  1875  was  appointed  Mm- 
ister  to  Vienna. 

ORTHIS,  a  large  genus  of  palaeozoic 
brachiopods  (q.v.).  typical  of  the  stropho- 
menaceous  family  Orthtdce,  which  lived  in  such 
abundance  and  variety  from  the  Ordovidan  to 
the  Carboniferous  periods  that  they  are  known 
from  all  over  the  worid  and  the  Ordovician 
and  Silurian  formations  alone  have  yielded  no 
less  than  400  species.  American  specialists,  it 
should  be  said,  subdivide  the  genus  into  a  dozen 
or  more  subgenera.  The  orthids  have  a  shell, 
squarish  in  outline,  with  the  surface  covered 
with  radiating  striae  or  costae;  the  valves  more 
or  less  convex ;  the  small  or  dorsal  valves,  some- 
times nearly  flat  or  slightly  concave.  A  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  ^enus  is  that  the 
well-developed  hinged  area  is  usually  divided 
by  a  large,  open  delthyrium.  A  dcltidium  is 
developed  only  in  younger  growth  stages.  Con- 
sult Woods,  H.,  'Palaeontology'  (4th  ed.,  Cam- 
bridge.  1909)  ;  Zittel-Eastman,  <Tcxt-hcM>k  of 
Palaeontology}  (1900). 

OKTHITS,  natural  hydrated  tificate  of 
aluminum,  iron,  calcinm  and  cerhun,  with  long, 
straight  prismatic  crystals  (hence  its  name), 
whiim  occur  in  feldspar.  Its  formula  is 
H.(CaFe)«<AlC).Si.OM.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  between  3.37  and  3.8,  its  hardness  between 
5  and  6.  Orthite  occurs  in  granite,  gndss, 
syenite  and  other  rocks ;  usually  is  of  a  brown- 
ish or  yellowish  color  and  cnitains  small 
qiiantities  of  many  rare  elements,  sach  as  lan- 
ihannm,  yttrium  and  didymium.  It  is  found  in 
the  Urals  and  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Greenland 
and  the  Atlantic  States. 


ORTHOCBRAS,  6r-thds'e-r«s,  a  gcmis  of 

fossil  cephali^ods,  allied  to  the  nautilus,  having 
straig^it,  tapenng,  smooth-chambered  shells,  with 
the  siphuncle  central,  which  occur  from  the 
Silurian  to  the  Trias.  It  forms  the  type  of  a 
family  Orthoceratidee,  some  of  the  species  of 
which  must  have  been  more  than  six  feet  long 
and  one  foot  wide.  Related  groups  had  shells 
curved  in  various  degrees,  thus  approaching  the 
coiled  nautilus  form. 

ORTHOCLASB,  a  variety  of  monoclinic 
feldspar,  called  common  or  potash  feldspar, 
owing  its  scientific  name  to  die  rectangular 
cleavage  of  its  crystals ;  it  is  a  silicate  of  alumi- 
nnm  and  potassium,  with  the  general  formula 
KjAItSiaOw;  and  occasionally  has  some  sodium 
in  place  of  the  potassium.  The  percentage  of 
silica  is  usually  65  and  of  potash  about  12.  The 
color  is  white  or  green,  sometimes  rose  or  yel- 
lowish; its  specific  gravity  is  2.53  to  2.59,  and 
its  hardness  6.  It  may  be  transparent  or 
opaque.  It  is  an  essential  component  of  many 
stones,  such  as  granite  syenite,  |K>rphyry, 
trachyte  and  gndss.  It  is  found  m  larger 
masses  enclosed  in  granite  and  other  igneous 
or  metamorphic  roots.  It  is  unaffected  by 
acids,  save  hydrofluoric;  but  is  decomposed  by 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  the  allrali  being 
removed  and  clays  being  formed. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  m  architecture,  the 
geometrical  scheme  of  an  elevation  of  a  build- 
ing or  section  thereof;  in  muuc,  die  art  of 
recording  effects  and  tones  by  the  proper  con- 
ventional characters;  in  general,  the  art  of  set- 
ting down  words  correctly  as  r^ards  their 
component  letters  according  to  accepted  usage. 
See  Phonetics  ;  Sfeijjng  ;  Sfeixing  Refomi. 

ORTHOP.EDICS  (Greek,  A/>tf^,  straight, 
+  irai( ,  child),  a  branch  of  medical  science 
relating  to  the  cure  of  natural  deformities;  not, 
as  the  name  implies,  restricted  to  children,  al- 
though diildhood  is  usually  favoraUe  to  treat- 
ment. The  practice  of  orthopsedics  includes 
prophylactic  or  preventive  treatment  and  cura' 
tive  treatment.  The  object  of  the  first  is  to 
prevent  deformities  in  children  who,  from  the 
delicacy  of  their  constitution,  are  exposed  to 
them.  Its  means  are  hygienic;  and  its  aim  is  to 
aid  by  natural  means  the  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  body.  Among  these  means  one  of 
the  most  important  is  pure  air.  Children  have 
been  known  to  recover  from  an  indpient  de- 
formity of  the  spine  or  members  merely  by  be- 
ing sent  to  the  country.  The  compressed-air 
bath  has  been  used  with  success  as  an  auxiliary 
in  this  branch  of  treatment.  Muscular  exercise 
methodically  applied  is  another  resource  of 
great  importance.  It  has  the  advantage  not  only 
of  developing  the  muscles,  but  of  aiding  diges- 
tion and  secretion.  Treatment  by  curative 
ortitopsedics  has  been  applied  with  success  to  a 
great  variety  of  malformations  botfi  of  sinne 
and  members.  The  manufacture  of  apparatus 
for  the  mechanical  treatment  of  deformities 
has  become  a  distinct  branch  of  business,  and 
there  are  in  various  countries  numerous  institu- 
tions where  such  treatment  is  systematically 
(^ven.  The  paral^is  incident  to  an  attack  of 
poliomyelitis,  or  infantile  paralyas,  yields  to 
protracted  treatment  of  the  affected  parts,  by 
electric  stimulation,  manual  treatment,  exercise, 
etc 
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ORTHOPHOSPHOiac    ACID.  See 

PHOSFHOKIC  Acil). 

ORTHOPODA,  an  order  of  herbivorous 
dinosaurs  (q.v.),  in  the  classification  of  Gadow, 
which  includes  as  subordinate  groups  the  planti- 
grade Stegosauri  and  the  digitigrade  Ortiitho' 
Poda  of  Marsh.  The  group-characters  are 
anatomical,  especially  those  of  the  pelvi^  which 
are  very  bird-like,  and  of  the  jaws,  the  pre- 
maxilla  having  no  teeth.  Consult  Gadow,  'Am- 
phibia and  Reptiles'  (1901). 

ORTHOPTERA,  or  straight-winged  in- 
sects, one  of  the  Linnsean  orders  of  Hexapoda, 
which  has  under^ne  least  change  in  the  hands 
of  modem  systematists.  The  three  regions  of 
the  body  are  distinct;  the  head  is  large  with 
strong,  biting  jaws,  and  long  or  short  filiform 
antennae;  the  prothorax  is  usually  greatly  de- 
veloped, and  may  form  a  shield  partly  covering 
the  mesothorax ;  and  the  abdomen  is  usually  full 
and  terminated  by  a  pair  of  claspers  in  the  male 
and  a  more  or  less  prominent  ovipositor  in  the 
femalcL  The  anterior  pair  of  wings  are  of  little 
use  in  flight,  but  they  are  thickened  and  serve 
as  covers  to  protect  the  broad,  membranous, 
aetted-veined  hind  wings,  which,  when  not  in 
use,  are  folded  longitudinally  like  fans  and  con- 
cealed beneath  the  covers.  In  some  genera 
vrings  are  absent.  Being  of  terrestrial  habits 
and  seldom  flying  far,  the  legs  are  well  de- 
veloped for  running,  leaping,  or,  as  in  the  mole- 
crickets,  for  burrowing.  There  is  a  gradual 
change  without  an^  sudden  metamorphosis  from 
the  larva  to  the  imago,  the  pupa  being  active 
and  differing  from  the  adult  only  in  the  un- 
developed wmgs  and  reproductive  organs ;  nor 
do  the  larvae  differ  greatly  in  appearance.  The 
eggs  are  usually  laid  on  the  ground  and  some- 
times, as  with  the  grasshoppers,  in  nesis  or 
cells.  With  the  striking  exception  of  the 
mantids,  almost  all  of  the  spcdes  are  strictly 
herbivorous  and  among  them  are  some  of  the 
most  serious  pests  with  which  ihc  husbandman 
has  to  contend.  One  characteristic  of  this 
group  is  the  presence  of  sound-producing  struc- 
tures, by  means  of  which,  in  some  families  by 
rubbing,  in  others  by  concussion,  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  both  methods,  are  produced  the 
ntrises  familiar  to  use  as  the  ^chirpii^"  of 
cridcets,  the  "calling"  of  katydids,  "whirring" 
of  grasshopper  (qq.v.),  etc.  Examples  of  how 
much  sounds  are  made  are  furnished  by  the 
locusts  and  grasshoppers,  which  produce  sounds 
in  several  ways.  The  Acridiida  rub  the  inner 
surface  of  the  hind  Femora,  upon  which  there 
is  a  row  of  minute  s:pines,  against  the  outer 
surface  of  the  fore  wing.  In  this  case  each 
fore  wintf  serves  as  a  fiddle  and  each  hind  leg 
as  a  fiddle-bow.  The  Locustidm  and  Grydillida 
rub  together  the  upper  surface  of  the  front 
edge  of  the  hind  wings  and  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  fore  wings.  This  is  done  while  the 
locust  is  flying,  and  the  result  is  a  crackling 
sound.  The  Acridiida  have  auditory  organs  on 
the  sides  of  their  abdomens,  while  the  ''ears''  of 
the  Loeustida  and  Grylltdae  are  on  the  fr«it 
Iws.  Thb  consists  of  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  veins  and  cells  of  a  portion  of  each  fore 
wing  near  its  base.  This  arrangement  difTcrs  in 
the  different  species,  but  in  each  it  is  such  that 
by  rubbing  the  fore  wings  logeihrr  they  are 
made  to  \'ibrate,  and  thus  produce  ihu  ^ou'id. 
The  principal  families  arc  the  Porficulida:  or 


earwigs,  the  blind  Hemimerida,  the  Blattidir.  or 
roaches,  the  fbasmida,  or  walking-sticks,  the 
Mantida,  or  praying  insects,  the  Gryllida,  or 
crickets  and  mole-crickets,  the  Locustida,  or 
green  grasshoppers,  and  the  Acridiidce,  or 
locusts,  all  of  which  are  elsewhere  described. 
Consult  the  'Text-books'  of  Comstock,  Pack- 
ard, Carpenter  and  others;  and  Howard,  'The 
Insect-book'  (1901),  which  contauiB  an  exten- 
sive bibliography  of  the  group. 

ORTLER-SPITZE,  ort'ler-spit'se,  or 
ORTLER,  Austria,  a  mountain  in  the  Tyrol,  " 
on  the  borders  of  the  Kngadin,  70  miles  south- 
west of  Innsbruck.  It  is  about  12,8(K  feet 
high,  and  the  loftiest  peak  in  Austria.  The 
summit  commanding  cue  of  the  most  extensive 
views  in  the  lihajtian  Alps  was  long  considered 
inaccessible  and  was  first  ascended  in  1804. 

ORTMANN,  Arnold  Edward.  America 
Palaeontologist:  b.  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  8  April 
1S63.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Jena, 
Kiel  and  Strassburg,  gaining  the  PhJ).  diploma 
at  Jena  in  VSHS.  After  doing  militanr  service  in 
Germany  he  was  sent  to  Zanzibar,  Africa  (!89(>- 
91),  in  search  of  natural  history  specimens. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1894,  was  made 
curator  of  invertebrate  palaeontology  (1894- 
1903)  at  Princeton,  and  became  (1903-)  cura- 
tor of  invertebrate  zoology  at  Carnegie 
Museum,  Tittsburgh.  He  was  professor  of  phys- 
ical geography  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
from  1910.  In  1911  he  was  given  the  degree 
ScD.  by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Princeton  Arctic  Expedition 
in  1899.  He  has  written  among  numerous  other 
works  'Grundziige  der  Mannen  Tiergeogra- 
phie*  (1886)  ;  Continuation  of  Die  Decapodon 
in  Bronn's  Klassen  und  Ordiiungen  des  Tier- 
rciche's  (1898-1900)  ;  'Tertiary  Invertebrates  of 
the  Princeton  Expedition  to  Patagonia*  (19(C). 
Besides  being  associate  editor  of  the  American 
Naturalist  he  has  written  many  articles  for 
the  periodicals. 

ORTOLAN,  a  European  yellowi^-brown 
bunting  (Einberisa  hormana)  famous  as  a 
dainty.  It  is  migratory,  spreading  over  nordi- 
em  Europe  in  summer  to  breed,  and  making  its 
nest  in  bu^es  or  small  trees,  and  singing  pleas- 
antly. Toward  autumn,  when  it  begins  to 
migrate  southward,  it  is  plump  and  regarded  as 
excellent  eating.  These  birds  are  caught  in 
great  numbers  at  that  season  aloag  the  shores 
of  Italy  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  are 
kept  in  confinement  and  fed  for  some  time  imtil 
they  become  exceedingly  fat  and  delicate,  and 
form  a  table  luxury.  The  favorite  method  of 
preparing  the  ortolans  for  table  consists  in 
roasting  them  in  egg  shells  —  a  mode  of  cookery 
borrowed  from  the  ancients,  among  whom  these 
birds  brought  very  high  prices.  In  former  times 
the  island  of  Cyprus  formed  a  chief  depot  for 
the  exportation  of  these  birds,  which  were 
pickled  in  spices  and  vinegar  and  packed  in 
casks  containine  from  300  to  400  each.  From 
400  to  500  casks  are  annually  eiqiorted  fnnn 
Cyprus. 

ORTON.  6r't6n,  Edward,  American  edu- 
cator and  geolo^sl :  h.  Deposit,  N.  Y..  9  March 
1829;  d.  Columbus.  Ohio,  16  Gel.  1899.  He  was 
graduated  from  H.iiiiilton  College  in  1848,  and 
mter  studied  at  Andover  and  at  Harvard  and 
entered  the  ministry.   lu  1856  he  look  the  chair 
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of  natural  science  at  the  Albany  State  Normal 
School,  from  1859  to  1865  he  was  principal  of 
the  preparatory  academy  of  Chester,  Orange 
Cotmty,  N.  Y.,  accepting  in  the  latter  year 
the  chair  of  natural  science  at  Antioch  Col- 
lege, Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  where  in  1872  he 
was  elected  president.  In  1873  he  was  called 
to  the  prendency  of  the  newly-founded  Ohio 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
which  has  since  become  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. His  university  work  was  of  great 
.  valufc  as  he  was  a  natural  teacher  and  organizer 
in  addition  to  his  scholastic  attainments.  He 
was  assistant  on  the  geological  survey  of  Ohio 
in  1869-77,  and  in  kESZ  was  appointed  State 
geologist,  which  position  he  filled  until  his  death, 
and  he  frequently  served  on,  and  wrote  sections 
of  the  reports  for,  the  United  States  geological 
surveys.  He  resigned  his  presidency  of  the  col- 
lege in  1881,  but  continued  to  fill  the  chair  of 
geology  during  his  life.  In  1896  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Geological  Society  of  America. 
Among  his  works  are  *  Economic  Geology  of 
Ohio>  (1883-88);  ^Petroleum  and  Inflammable 
Gas>  (1887),  etc. 

ORTON,  Bdward,  Ir^  American  industrial 

chemist :  b.  Chester,  N.  Y.,  8  Oct.  1863.  He  re- 
ceived (1884)  the  degree  E.M.  at  Ohio  State 
University  and  became  (1884-88)  chemist  and 
superintendent  of  blast  furnaces.  The  regular 
manufacture  of  high  silicon  alloy  of  iron, 
"ferro-silicon,"  in  the  United  States  was  intro- 
duced first  by  him,  at  the  Bessie  Furnace,  New 
Straitsville.  Ohio,  1887-^  In  the  Utter  yesir 
he  entered  the  ceramic  industries  of  Ohio, 
managing  several  plants  till  1893.  He  was  the 
first  to  start  the  agitation  (1893)  that  brought 
into  being  (1894)  the  first  United  States  school 
for  teaching  the  technology  of  the  clay,  glass 
and  cement  industries  and  he  was  director  till 
1916.  From  190Z-06  and  from  1910-16  he  was 
dean  of  the  College  of  Engineerirg  of  Ohio 
State  University,  and  from  1899-lw6  he  was 
State  geolM^st  of  Ohio.  He  has  written 
*Clays  of  Ohio  and  the  Industries  EstaMished 
Upon  Them*  in  Okio  Geological  Survey,  Vol. 
V  (1884);  'The  Progress  of  the  Ceramic  In- 
dustry' (1903),  besides  a  number  of  technical 
articles  and  reports  published  in  the  periodicals. 

ORTON,  James,  American  Congregational 
clergyman,  naturalist  and  traveler;  b.  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  21  April  1830;  d,  on  Lake  Titicaca, 
Peru,  25  Sept.  1877.  He  was  graduated  from 
Wilfiams  College  in  1855,  pursued  dieological 
studies  at  Andover  and  entered  the  ministry  in 
1860.  He  was  professor  of  natural  science  in 
Rochester  University  in  1866,  and  the  next  year 
oondticted  an  explontig  party  of  students  across 
South  America,  on  the  geology  and  physical 
history  of  which  he  was  an  autnori^.  He  was 
professor  of  natural  history  in  Vassar  College 
186^^73,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  art- 
laciied  to  an  eiplorit^  em>edition  in  Pern.  Wii 
woiin  iiKlude  <T1ie  Andes  and  ^  Amazon' 
(1870);  'Underground  Treasu(«8>  (1872); 
'libera!  Education  of  Women>  (t&!9);  Hm- 
parative  Zook>gy>  (1875). 

ORTYOAN.  See  Btmoif-gVAiL 
,  ORURO,  5-roo'r5,  Bolivia,  a  department 
bring  in  the  western  part,  bounded  on  the  west 
oy  Chile,  on  the  south  by  the  department  of 
Potosi  and  on  the  north  by  the  department  of 
La  Pas;  area,  21,350  square  miles.   It  ts  the 
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smallest  of  the  departments  of  Bolivia.  The 
Andes  Mountains  follow  the  western  boundary, 
and  the  Cordillera  Real  the  eastern;  the  depart- 
ment lies  in  the  Titicaca  Basin.  The  surface  is 
mosdy  an  elevated  plateau,  rarely  sinking  bdow 
the  level  of  12,000  feet;  the  salt  lake  of  AUi«as 
is  situated  in  the  eastern  part.  There  are 
numerous  marges  and  saline  plains,  the  soil  in 
general  is  unfitted  for  agriculture  and  the 
dimate  is  cold.  There  is  considerable  mineral 
wealthj  particularly  in  tin,  silver  and  copper, 
and  mining  is  the  chief  and  most  profitable  in- 
dustry; cattle  are  also  raised  in  some  sections. 
Pop.  about  145,000;  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  are  Indians, 

ORURO,  Bolivia,  city,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Oniro,  withm  four  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  Dess^adero  River,  125  miles  south- 
east of  La  Paz.  It  is  on  a  plain  over  12,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  about  10  miles  north  of  Lake 
Allugas.  It  was  founded  in  1590,  and  during 
the  17th  century  was  very  prosperous,  owing 
to  the  mines  in  the  vicinity,  having  at  that  time 
over  70,000  inhabitants.  Later  the  mines  were 
abandoned,  the  population  declined  raindly  and 
a  portion  of  the  city  fell  into  ruins.  EXiring 
the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century,  a  railroad 
connecting  it  with  Antof  agasta,  Chile,  has  been 
the  means  of  reviving  its  prosperity  to  a  certain 
extent.  Tin  is  mined  in  the  vicinity,  and  con- 
siderable Quantities  of  tin,  as  well  as  copper 
and  silver,  are  exported.    Pop.  25,000. 

ORVIETO,  6r-ve-a't6,  Italy,  a  dty  and 
episcopal  see  in  the  province  of  Peruggia, 
Umbria,  78  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Rome. 
It  is  built  on  an  isolated  tufa  rock,  1,327  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  765  feet  above  the  junction 
of  the  Paglia  and  Chiana,  is  surrounded  by 
mediaeval  walls  and  is  reached  from  the  rail- 
road depot  by  a  funicular  or  inclined  railway. 
The  cruciform  cathedral  (1290-1580),  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  richly  adorned  speci- 
mens of  Italian  Gothic,  is  built  of  black  and 
white  marble,  and  measures  295  feet  by  109. 
The  fa^de  is  unsurpassed  in  richness  of  ma- 
terial and  in  the  beauty  of  its  mosaics,  sculp- 
tures and  elaborate  ornamentation.  The  in- 
terior also  is  magnificently  decorated  with 
sculptures  and  with  paintings  by  Luca  Sig- 
noaelli,  Fra  Angelico  and  other  noted  Italian 
artists.  Two  other  churches  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury, the  bishop's  palace,  the  Jesuit  College, 
Samt  Patrick's  Well  (1527-40).  with  its  250 
steps,  and  the  palaces  Petrungeli  and  Gualtieri 
deserve  special  notice,  the  former  for  its  fine 
collection  of  painting  and  the  latter  for  its 
cartoons  by  Dom«nicnnio.  Annibale  Caracd  and 
other  eminent  masters.  Orvieto,  called  in  the 
7th  centuiy  a.d.  Urlts  Vctus,  of  which  its  pres- 
ent name  is  a  corruption,  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  Etruscan  Volsinii.  It  was  cre- 
ated an  episcopal  see  in  509  a.d.,  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  gave  shelter  to  32  ^opes;  the 
papal  palace,  converted  into  a  municipal  mu- 
seum in  189B,  has  numerous  interesting  local 
antkiuitics,  including  the  contents  of  an  Etms- 
can  necropolis  discovered  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town  in  1874.  The  chief  trade  of  the  city 
is  in  cattle,  grain,  wine,  oil  and  silk.  Pop.  with 
suburbs  about  20,000. 

ORYX,  a'riks,  a  genus  of  antelopes  repre- 
sented by  the  addax,  Beatrix  antelope,  beisa  and 
other  spedes,  fouhd  chiefly  in  northern  Africa. 
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The  gemsbok  of  southern  and  central  Africa  U 
another  ally.  TTiese  antelopes  are  of  compara- 
tively large  size.  The  horns  are  very  lonjf, 
cur\cd  and  ringed.  These  form  powerful  and 
effective  weapons  for  defense,  and  a  woonded 
or>-x  is  a  dangerous  animal  Cor  a  man  to 
approach.  Their  desert  habitat  H  indicatad  hy 
the  prevalent  reddish-white  uniform  tmt  of 
their  coatK,  almost  the  only  distinguishing 
color-marks  beinR  upon  tfie  face.  These  ante- 
lopC'*  are  now  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and 
siimc  of  the  northern  species  arc  nearly  extinct, 
due  or  another  species  is  often  depicted  upon 
the  moniinicTits  and  mural  paintings  of  ancient 
Kj^ypt,  most  frcgucntly,  probably,  the  beisa 
(q.v.)-  The  species  most  generally  known  as 
the  oryx  is  O.  leucoryx. 

OS,  Gregorins  Jacobns  Johannes  van, 

Dutch  painter:  b.  The  Hague,  20  Nov.  1782;  d. 
Paris,  France,  11  July  1861.  After  taking  a 
prize  at  Amsterdam  (1809)  and  being  awarded 
a  gold  medal  at  Paris  (1812)  he  accepted  em- 
ployment as  a  designer  and  enamel  painter  at 
the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres.  He  was 
eminently  successful  in  the  portrayal  of  flowers, 
fruit  and  other  still-Iifc,  but  he  also  produced 
several  landscapes.  He  was  known  among  his 
French  admirers  as  the  "Rubens  of  flower 
painting.'*  So  great  was  his  scientific  accuracy 
in  drawing  plants  that  he  was  engaged  to  fur- 
nish most  of  the  illustrations  in  the  'Flora 
Batava.* 

OS,  Jan  van,  Dutch  painter  (father  of  the 
preceding)  :  b.  Middelhamis,  Holland*  1744 ;  d. 
The  H^e.  1808.  His  studio  was  at  The 
Hague  throughout  his  artistic  career;  here  he 
was  director  of  the  Academic  des  Belles  Let- 
tres,  being  a  poet  as  well  as  a  painter  of  flow- 
ers, fniits,  landscapes,  marines  and  animals. 
His  flowers  are  inferior  to  those  of  Van  Huy- 
sum,  whom  he  made  his  model,  but  his  works 
arc  to  be  found  in  all  imoortant  collections, 
and  a  picture  of  his  entitled  'Flowers  in  a  Vase, 
Avitb  a  Cat  on  the  Table>  sold  in  1883  for 
$1,217. 

OS,  Pkter  Gerardus  Van,  Dutch  painter, 
son  of  the  preceding:  b.  The  Hague,  1776;  d. 
there,  1839.  Although  he  was  trained  in  art  by 
his  father,  the  flower  painter,  he  made  Paul 
Potter  bis  model,  and  painted  many  famous 
landscapes  with  cattle  in  the  foreground,  and 
his  works  were  eagerly  souf^t  by  coaneisseurs 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  After  serving  in  the 
campaign  of  1813-14  he  produced  several  battle 
scenes,  some  of  which  are  in  the  Museum  at 
.\msterdam.   He  was  also  an  excellent  etcher. 

OSAGE,  d'saj,  Iowa,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Mitdiell  County,  on  the  Red  Odar  River 
and  on  the  (jreat  Western  aad  the  Hliaois 
Central  railroads,  abeut  95  miles  in  direct 
line  nortbeast  of  Fort  Dodge.  It  is-  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  centre  of  a  large  pro- 
durtive  agrkuhural  region  in  which  there  are 
extensive  dairy,  nursery  and  stock-raising  in- 
dustries. It  is  the  seat  of  the  Odar  Valley 
Senunary,  and  it  has  the  S^:e  Public  Library. 
The  city  owns  and  operates  the  waterworlcs. 
Pop.  2,432. 

OSAOE,  a  river  which  has  its  rise  in  the 
prairies  of  eastern  Kansas  and  entere  the  State 
of  Missouri  at  Bates  O^imty,  flows  east  and 
northeast,  joins  the  Missouri  River  ahotrt  10 


miles  below  Jefferson  Gty  and  has  a  basin  of 

15,000  square  miles.  It  is  about  495  miles  kmg, 
and  navigable,  part  of  the  year,  200  miles  from 
the  Missouri.  It  ts  a  wmding  stream  with 
many  deep  curves  of  nearly  parrallel  sides.  It 
is  known  in  Kansas  as  the  Marias  des  Cygnes. 

OSAGE  ORANGE  (Toxylon  pomiferum 
or  Macbura  pomtfera),  a  tree  of  the  order  of 
Urtkacea-,  growinR  wild  in  the  southwestern 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  was  first  found 
near  a  village  of  the  Osage  Indians,  which  fact, 
connected  with  the  globular  form  and  golden 
color  of  its  fruit,  ori^nated  its  popular  name, 
but  it  has  IK)  botanical  relationship  to  the  true 
oranp;e.  The  Osage  orange,  also  called  "bow- 
wood"  (by  French-American  writers  hois  d'arc) 
and  "yellowwood,"  is  a  strildne  and  beautiful 
lactescent  tree,  growing  30  or  40  feet  high;  its 
foliage  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  orange  tree, 
but  more  glossy  and  polished  and  of  a  brifdit 
green  color.  Its  branches  spread  widely  into  a 
broad  head;  its  flowers  arc  dicccious,  small, 
pale  yellowish  green ;  the  barren  are  about  12 
ill  number,  borne  in  a  very  short,  almost  sessile, 
racemose  panicle.  The  fruit  has  about  the  size 
and  appearance  of  a  large  orange,  yellow  when 
ripe  and  roughened  on  the  outside,  containing 
a  mucilaginous  fluid,  insipid  and  uneatable. 
The  sap  of  the  young  wood  and  leaves  is  milky, 
and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  caoutchouc; 
the  color  of  the  wood  is  a  bright  yellow;  its 
grain  is  fine  and  elastic,  on  account  of  which 
property  it  is  employed  by  the  southern  Indians 
for  bows.  The  young  branches,  beset  with 
sharp,  straight  thorns,  have  suggested  the  em- 
ployment of  the  tree  for  making  live  hedges, 
which  succeed  admirably  where  the  winters 
are  not  so  severe  as  to  kill  the  annual  growth. 
Treated  as  a  hedge  plant,  it  has  many  excellent 
characters  but  in  order  to  form  a  comi^ct 

frowth,  two  shearings  in  a  season  are  requisite, 
t  is  easily  cultivated  and  propagated,  and 
pieces  of  the  root  planted  out  in  the  nursery, 
with  the  tips  just  exposed  above  the  earth,  will 
readily  grow ;  seeds  procured  from  fertile  trees 
may  be  sown  in  broad  drills,  a  quart  of  seed 
producing  at  least  5,000  plants.  The  bark 
affords  a  strong  fibre  of  a  flaxv  character  and 
the  bark  of  the  root  is  used  by  the  country- 
people  of  the  Southern  States  as  the  material 
for  a  yellow  dye. 

OSA0B8.  A  French  corruption  of  *Waz- 
hazfae,'*  their  proper  tiame,  a  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians  of  Siouan  or^in,  now  as  the 
Osage  Nation  occupying  a  reservation  in 
northeast  OklaJioma  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Arlcansas  River.  In  the  17th  century  they 
were  living  in  an  extensive  region  between  the 
Arkansas  and  Mbsouri  rivers,  and  were  early 
allies  of  the  FreiKh,  distrusted  hv,  and  in 
freqtient  warfare  witii,  the  naghboring 
Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  Choctaw  and 
other  IncUans.  The  first  historical  notice  of  the 
Osage  comes  from  Marquette  (1673)  whoolaces 
them  on  the  Osage  River,  where  they  remained 
until  their  removal  in  the  19th  century  farther 
westward.  In  1714  the  Osages  formed  an  al- 
liance with  riie  French  against  the  Foxes,  who 
were  badly  defeated  at  £)etroit.  From  this  time 
on  they  appear  to  have  been  at  almost  constant 
war  with  the  surrounding  tribes  in  some  of 
whom  their  very  nane  inqnred  terror..  At 
the  helming  of  the  19th  century  nearly  half 
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of  the  Great  OsagCj  under  Big-track,  migrated 
to  the  Arkansas  River  district.  In  1804  the 
Arkansas  Osage  were  estimated  to  number  about 
600,  the  part  of  the  tribe  left  behind  on  the 
Os^e  Kiver  about  the  same  number;  and  the 
little  Osage  somewhat  less.  But  Morse,  in 
1821,  Porter  in  1829,  the  United  States  Indian 
Office  in  1843,  all  estimated  the  Osages  as  from 
4,000  to  5,000.  In  1906,  after  the  division  of 
the  tribal  land  and  trust  fund  provision,  there 
were  still  about  2,000  Osages  under  the  care 
of  the  Indian  Office.  By  a  treaty  between  the 
United  Slates  and  the  Osage  Nation,  the  latter 
in  1806  conceded  to  the  former  ail  their  lands 
east  of  a  line  running  south  from  Fort  Clark 
to  the  Arkansas  River,  and  those  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  comprising  the  present  State 
of  Missouri  and  the  northern  part  of  Arkansas. 
Again  in  1825,  in  1839  and  1865  their  territory 
was  gradually  reduced  and  finally  confined  to 
their  present  reservation  by  act  of  Congress  in 
1870.  The  Osage  Nation  is  said  to  be  the  rich- 
est community  m  the  world.  They  own  nearly 
1,500,000  acres  of  land,  worth  not  less  than  $10 
an  acre.  Besides  this  they  have  in  the  United 
States  treasury  $8,562,690  derived  since  1808, 
mainly  from  the  judicious  sale  of  superfluous 
lands.  By  Act  of  28  June  1906  an  equal  di- 
vision of  the  lands  and  the  ftmds  of  the  Osage 
was  provided  for, 

OSAKA,  d-sa'ka,  or  OZAKA,  Japan,  the 
second  largest  city  of  the  empire,  and  one  of 
the  three  imperial  cities,  on  the  island  of  Hondo, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yodo  in  the  Gtilf  of  Osaka, 
20  miles  by  rail  southeast  of  Kobe,  and  27  miles 
southwest  of  Kioto.  It  is  the  least  picturesque 
of  Japanese  cities,  but  is  the  foremost  commer- 
dalmart  of  the  entire  Orient.  The  city  cover- 
ing an  area  of  27  square  miles  lies  upon  either 
bank  of  the  river  Yodo  and  upon  an  island  iti 
the  middle  of  the  river;  the  many  intersecting 
canals  and  the  bridges  (over  1*000)  spanning 
these  give  the  Venetian  effect.  The  rich  busi- 
ness and  manufacturing  section  is  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  western  quarter  is 
monopolized  by  the  shipping  interests.  The 
island  in  the  midst,  which  is  the  heart  of  the 
city,  bears  the  poetical  name  of  Nakanoshima, 
while  anciently  Osaka  itself  was  known  as 
Naniwa,  meaning  "dashing  waves.** 

In  the  upper  town,  the  fine  castle,  the 
granite  of  its  walls  of  astonishing  size,  was  con- 
structed by  Hideyoshi's  orders  in  15S3.  In  its 
construction  between  30^000  and  60,000  laborers 
were  employed  nig^it  and  day  for  three  years. 
The  palace,  built  afterward  in  its  precincts  and 
destroyed  in  the  civil  war  of  1868,  was  perhaps 
the  most  magnificent  structure  in  Japan. 
Another  notable  edifice  is  the  Sumiyoshi  tem- 
ple founded  by  the  consort  o£  the  14th  emperor. 
Ajnong  modem  buildings  are  the  Mint,  the 
central  j)ost  office  and  the  new  Bank  of  Japan, 
a  most  imposing  edifice.  The  fine  modern  har- 
bor protected  by  a  mole  has  a  depth  of  28  feet 
at  low  water,  and  hundreds  of  steamers  and 
sailing  craft  ply  between  its  wharves  and  the 
ports  of  Formosa,  Korea  and  China.  Osaka  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Osaka  Chosen  Katsha 
line.  There  is  an  excellent  street  railway  sys- 
tem, and  a  bell  line  half  encircles  the  city. 
Cotton  spinning  is  the  principal  of  its  numen^us 
niamifactiiring  industries;  three-fourths  of  the 
operatives  are  women  and  girls:  other  im- 
portant manufactures  are  those  of  iron  and 
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steel  products,  elass,  boots  and  shoes,  bricks, 
chemicals,  matches,  tobacco  and  clocks;  ship- 
building is  also  a  considerable  industry.  The 
foreign  settlement  is  on  the  deltaic  island  of 
Kawaguchi.  Osaka  was  opened  to  foreign  trade 
and  residence  in  1868.  Destructive  fires  visited 
the  dty  in  1910  and  1912.  Pop.  1,273,658. 
OSCAR.   See  Esker. 

OSAWATOHIE,  6s-»-wot'6-me,  Kan.,  city 
in  Miami  County  near  the  Osage  and  Pottawat- 
omie rivers,  and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road, 60  miles  southwest  of  Kansas  City,  Mn. 
Its  name  comes  from  the  two  rivers  mentioned. 
It  is  in  a  stock-raisiiip  and  apriciiltural  section, 
and  in  a  natural  gas  bell.  A  few  seltlcrs  were 
in  this  section  about  1850.  hut  in  1855  ihe  place 
was  organized  by  the  Emicrant  Aid  Society  as 
a  *free-State  settlement  John  Brown  fq.v.) 
was  interested  in  this  settlement,  and  for  a 
time  lived  on  a  farm  nearby.  On  30  Aug.  1856 
the  town  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  pro-slavery 
sympathizers ;  John  Brown  and  his  friends 
made  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  were  finally 
overcome.  A  monument  has  been  erected  in 
commemoration  of  this  event  and  there  is  a 
park  known  as  the  John  Brown  Memorial  Park. 
The  city  is  the  division  headquarters  for  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  and  has  the  railroad 
shops,  machine  shops,  flour  mills  and  large 
stock  yards.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Insane 
Hospital  opened  in  1866,  which  has  over  1,000 
patients  each  year.  Some  of  the  prominent 
buildings  are  the  city  library,  city  hali,  the 
Agnew  Opera  House,  a  Masonic  temple,  the 
churches  and  schools.  The  city  adopted  the 
commission  form  of  government  in  1914.  It 
owns  and  operates  the  sewage,  water  and  elec- 
tric-ligiiting  plants.   Pop.  4,400. 

OSBORN,  Bradley  S.,  American  naval 
oflicer:  b.  Rye,  N.  Y.,  16  Aug.  1828;  d.  6  May 
1912.  He  went  to  sea  at  10,  and  served  in  the 
Chinese  navy  as  coxswain,  in  the  Argonlinc 
navy  as  commander,  and  was  an  admiral  in  the 
Mexican  navy.  In  the  Civil  War  he  served 
under  Du  Pont.  Worden  and  Farragut,  receiving 
honorable  mention  by  the  latter.  As  volunteer 
naval  scout  in  the  Spanish-American  War  he 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  proximity  of  Cer- 
vera's  fleet  off  Cnraqoa,  14  May  1898,  for  which 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  government.  He 
served  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  oceans  and 
ill  1900  he  became  flag-officer  commanding  the 
United  States  Veteran  Navy  with  the  rank  of 
commodore.  He  published  'Osbon's  Hand  Book 
United  States  Navy>  (1864);  and  <United 
States  Veteran  Navy  Usi>  (1900). 

OSBORN,  Henry  Fairfield,  American 
paleontologist:  b.  Fairfield,  Conn.,  8  Aug. 
1857.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  University 
in  1877  and  in  1880  was  assistant  professor  of 
anatomy  diere;  from  1891-1910  was  professor 
of  zoology  at  Columbia  Universitv  and  on  4 
Dec.  1906  was  elected  secretary  of  Smithsonian 
Institution,  but  declined  the  office.  He  was 
vice-president  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  (1901-08)  ;  trustee.  1901 ;  and  presi- 
dent since  1908.  He  explored  for  fossil  verte- 
brates in  western  Uniled  Slates  from  1891;  in 
!'a.\-uin  df sort,  F-Bypi .  l'*U7 ;  was  active  In 
foimding  New  York  luoUt^kul  Park  under  aus- 
pices New  York  ZooloRical  Societv  as  cliairnciii 
executive  committee  (18^6-1903,  1907-08) :  vice- 
president  1897-1909;  president  since  19tM,  Snuc 
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1900  he  has  been  paUeontolraist  of  the  United 
Suies  Geological  Survey.  He  has  published 
'From  the  Greeks  to  Darwin*  (18£W)  ;  'Evolu- 
tion of  Mammalian  Molar  Teeth>  (1907)  :  'The 
Age  of  Mainmals>  (1910);  'Men  of  the  Old 
SUHie  A«e'  (1915)  ;  over  400  scientific  paptrs, 
addressee  aod  memoirs  on  zoology,  vertobrate 
palooatok^*  eomyarative  anatomy,  emlHyology, 
zoogeogras^iy,  aathropology,  evo^tion,  etc 

OSBORN.  Herbert,  biologist,  entomologist 
and  teadier :  b.  Lafavette,  Wis.,  19  March  1856. 
He  was  educated  at  Iowa  State  G>1lege  and  oc- 
cupied positions  from  assistant  to  professor  of 
zoology  and  entomology  there  1880-98.  Since 
July  1898  b«  has  been  State  entmnologist  of 
Iowa,  and  professor  of  zoology  and  entomology 
at  the  Oido  State  University.  Among  his  pro- 
fessional writtt^  are  'Pediculi  and  Matlophaga 
of  Man  and  Domestic  Animals'  (1891);  'In- 
sects Affecting  Domestic  Animals*  (1896) ; 
*Tlie  Hessian  Fly  hi  the  United  States>  11898) ; 
*The  Gemis  Scaphoideus*  (1900);  and  many 
articles  in  sdentinc  journals  and  proceedings. 

OSBORN,  Sherard,  English  author  and 
navigator:  b.  Madras,  India,  25  April  1822;  d. 
London,  England,  6  May  1875.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1837  and  was  ordered  to  the  &st  In- 
dies, where  at  17  he  commanded  a  ship  in  the 
blockade  of  Quedah.  In  1849  and  in  1852-55  he 
was  in  command  of  one  of  the  ships  in  the  ex- 
peditions of  Austin  and  Belcher  sent  in  search 
of  Sir  Jolin  FrankHn.  He  served  in  the  Cri- 
mean Wat- ;  in  China,  and  Japan  in  1857-59 ;  and 
in  1862  commanded  a  squadron  for  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy.  He  was  made  rear- 
admiral  ia  1873.  He  wrote  'Stray  Leaves 
from  an  Arctic  Journal'  (1852) ;  'Que- 
dah: Stray  Leaves  from  a  Journal  in 
Malayan  Waters'  (1857);  'The  Career,  Last 
Voyage,  end  Fate  of  Sir  Tcfcn  FVanklin'  (3 
vols.,  1860) ;  'The  Past  and  Future  of  British 
Relations  in  China,*  etc 

OSBORN,  Thomas  Ogden,  American  law- 
yer: b.  Jersey^  Ohio,  1832;  d.  Washington,  D.  C, 
27  March  1904.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Ohio  State  Untversiw  in  1854  and  then  studied 
law.  At  dw  ontbreak  of  the  Ovil  War  he  or- 
ganized and  became  colonel  of  the  39th  Illinois 
Vohinteers;  commanded  four  regiments  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Stimter,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major-general  of  volimteers.  He  returned 
to  his  practice  after  the  war,  was  treasurer  of 
Cook  County,  HI.,  and  manager  of  the  National 
Soldiers'  Home;  he  served  as  member  of  the 
commission  aMointed  to  settle  disputed  claims 
between  United  States  and  Mexira,  and  in  1874- 
SS  was  United  States  Minister  to  Argentina. 

OBBORllB,  !Wotliif»  English  letter  writer: 
b.  1627;  d.  1699.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Peter  Osboriw  and  married  Sir  Wllfiam  Temple 
in  1655.  Her  husband's  schemes  are '  said  to 
have  been  aided  by- her  and  she  was  a  friend  of 
Queen  Mary  11.  Bat  it  is  in  her  letters,  written 
to  Temple  during  her  prolonged  engagement 
while  her  parents  were  delaying  her  marriage; 
that  ^  world's  interest  in  her  centres.  These 
tetters  to  her  fiance  farm  a  superlative  corre- 
spondence which  h  universally  bdmired,  and  the 
few  that  flqipeafed  ^mended  to  Cburteney's 
'Life  of  T^£|>le>  called  forth  Macaulay's  high 
praise.  A  fuller  collection  of  these  deKghtful 
tetters  was  ei£ted  and  published  (London  1888) 
hy  E.  A.  Parry  nnder  tite  title  of  *The  Love 
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Letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne,*  a  later  edition 
appeared  in  New  York  in  1901,  and  in  Every- 
man's Library.  The  charm  of  this  17th  century 
correspondence  retains  its  freshness  to  this  day. 

OSBORNE,  John  E.,  American  public 
official:  b.  Westport,  N.  Y.,  19  June  1864.  He 
received  a  big^  school  education  and  at  the  age 
of  16  Was  apprenticed  to  a  dru^st  in  Vermont. 
Subsequently  he  was  graduated  in  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Vermont.  He  removed  to 
Rawlins,  Wyo.,  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  established  a 
wholesale  and  retail  drug  estabushment  in  1882 
and  since  1884  has  been  engaged  in  raising  live- 
stock. He  served  one  term  as  member  of  the 
Wyoming  territorial  legislature  and  in  1888 
was  chairman  of  the  territorial  petiitentiary 
commission.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Rawlins,  and  from  1893  to  1897  was 

Kvemor  of  Wyoming.  He  was  delegate  to  die 
uuocratic  National  Convention  of  1896  and 
served  as  member  of  the  S5th  Congress  in  1897- 
99.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  Democratic  candi- 
date for  United  States  senator  in  the  Wyoming 
Iraislature.  Snce  1912  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  On  21 
April  1913  Mr.  Osborne  was  appointed  First  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  from  which  post  he 
resigned  14  Dec  1916v  He  was  a-  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate  at  the  November  elec- 
tions of  191& 

OSBORNE,  Oliver  Thomas,  American 
physician :  b.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  14  Nov.  1862. 
He  received  ^1884)  his  M.D.  degree  at  Yale  and 
that  of  A.M.  m  1900.  He  did  post-graduate  work 
(1885)  at  Leipzig  and  (1886)  he  started  to  prac- 
tise medicine  at  New  Haven.  He  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  therapeutics  at  Yale  Medical  School 
in  1911,  then  professor  of  materia  medica, 
dierapeutics  and  clinical  medicine.  He  has  been 
chairman  of  the  medical  board  of  Gaylord  Farm 
Tuberculosis  Sanatorium.  From  1908  he  has 
been  editor  of  the  therapeutic  section  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Association.  He  was  ■ 
a  member  of  the  revision  committee  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  He  has  written 
<ENditfaeria>  (1890);  ^Therapeutic  Uses  of  Or- 

Smc   Extracts*    (1902) ;    'Introduction  to 
ateria  Medica  and  Pharmacology*  ( 1906) ; 
'Mixtures  of  the  United  States  Pharmacop^a' 
1913)  ;  'The  Prevention  and  Treatment  o£  In- 
ections*  (1915). 

OSBORNE,  (Samuel)  Dufi&eldt  American 
author:  b,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  20  June  1858.  He 
^"as  graduated  at  the  BrocAlyn  Potytechoic  In- 
stitute in  1875;  at  Columbia  in  1879;  Columbia 
Law  School  in  1881^  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  from  Cohmibia  in  1882,  and  practised  law 
in  New  York  1881-92.  He  was  assistant  secre- 
tary and,  later,  acting  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn 
de^rtment  of  city  works  in  1893-44,  and  spent 
much  of  the  -foUowing  years  in  travel  and  ar- 
chaeological research  in  Italy,  Sidly  and  Tunis. 
He  has  published  'The  Spell  of  Ashtaroth* 
(1888);  'The  Robe  of  Nessus*  (1890);  'The 
Secret  of  the  Crater*  (1900);  'The  lion's 
Brood'  (1902)  ;  'The  Angels  of  Messer  ErcoleT 
(1907);  'Engraved  Gems:  l^gnets,  Talismans 
and  Ornamental  Intaglios  andent  and  modem* 
(1912);  also  many  short  stories,  essays,  poems 
and  archxolo^cal  papers  in  periodicals. 

OSBORNE  HOUSE,  a  targe  English  villa, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Queen  Victoria, 
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situated  near  Ea^t  Cowes  in .  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  where  she  died,  22  Jan.  1901.  Ed- 
ward Vil,  to  whom  it  was  left,  presented  it  to 
the  nation.  Part  of  it  is  used  as  a  convalescent 
home  for  officers  of  the  arm^  an^  tiavy^  and  part 
as  a  naval  college.  "  . 

OSfiOURNB»  Lloyd,  Amerioan  author: 
b.  San  FrandscD,  Cal.,  7  April  1868.  He  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  traveled  ex- 
tensively and,'  accompanying  his  step^father, 
.Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  to  Samoa,  was  at 
one  time  United  States  consul  there.  He  wrote 
in  collaboration  with  Stevenson  ^  The  Wrong 
Box>  (1£89):  <The  Wrecker>  (1892);  aad 
'.The  Ebb  Tide*  (1894).  AmOog  his  own  works 
are  'The  Renegade';  'The  Queen  vs.  KUy* 
(1900);  *The  Mator-Mani»C9>  (1902);  <Three 
Speeds  Forward*  (1906);  'The  Adventtirer' 
<1907);,<Infatuation>  (1909);  'The  Kingdoms 
■oi  the  World'  (1911)  ;  <A  Person  of  Some  Im- 
Jl>ortanc6>  (1913),  and  in  coajunctioD  with  Aii»- 
tin  Strong,  two  plays. 

,QSCAN8.  See  OscL 

OSCAR  I  (Joseph  Fbai^oib  Bbina- 
dotte),  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway:  b.  Paris, 
4  July  1799;  d.  8  July  1859.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Lyc^  Louis  le  Gramd  and  after  his  father 
had  bcKn  chosen  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden  (see 
Bxbnjuwtie)  he  ioined  him  in  that  country,  and 
was  proclaimed  Duke  of  Sudermauia  Dariug 
.the  rei^of  his  isther.  he  was  three  tiaics,  in 
1824,  Ifl^  and  1833,  viceroy  of  Norway,  where 
he  made  himself  popular  by  his  good  adminis- 
tratioa'  He  afterward  continued  to  study  in 
retirement  until  the  death  of  his  father  (4 
March  1844)  the  social  and  political  questions  of 
the  day.  Parliamentary  reform,  Jewish  emanci- 
pation, the  freedom  of  the  press  and  great  eco- 
nomic development,  were  notes  of  his  re^n. 
He  resigned  the  government  in'  1857  to  his  eld- 
est son  (afterward  Karl  XV).  He  wrote  sev- 
eral works  on  political  subjects,  one  of  which> 
'On  jPenal  Laws  and  Establishments  for  Re- 

gress^on,*  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
er^an.  He  also  composed  an  opera,  and  vari- 
ous other  pieces  of  music.  Oscar  11  (q.v.)  was 
his  third  son* 

<  OSCAK  il,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
tip  to  1905,  after  that  of  Sweden:  b.  Stocldiolm, 
21  Jan.  1829'  d.  there, '8  Dec.  1907.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  Napoleon  I's  famous  general,  Mar- 
Aa\  Bernadotte,  '  king  of  Sweden. .  He  was 
trained  ih  the  navy  -and  at  the  UnLversi^  of 
Upsala,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1872,  in 
saocanioti  to  his  brother,  Charies  XV.  That 
the  scvcfhnoij  o£  die  titrion  between  Sweden  and 
Ndrway  in  1905  was  peaceful  was  in  no  shiall 
way  due  to  the  tact  of  King  Oscar,  and  he  de- 
alitwd  to  permit  any  prince  of  his  house  to  be  a 
candidate  for  tfie  dirone  of  Norway.  He  was 
recognized 'as  a  talented  sovereign,  speaking  at 
least  '10  languages,  being  well  versed  in  naval 
aiid  military  history  ana  general  literature,  and 
winning  laurels:  as  critic-  and  poet  Among  his 
writings  bre  'Some  Contribuaons  to  tiie  Milt- 
tary  History  of  Sweden  1711-.13»  (185*-65)r 
'Memories  of  the  Swedish  Fleet*  (1858),  and 
translations  from  the  German  of  Goethe's 
'Tasso'  and  Herder's  'Cid.»  He  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  BerHn  Academy 
and  of  the  Imperial  Society- of  Naturalists  of 
Moscow.  His  collected  works  appeared  to 


1875-90.  They  were  rendered  into  Qemtao  by 
Jonas  (verse  1877,  1888,;  prose  1891). 

OSCEOLA,  &s-«-d'U,  or  AS-SB-HB-HO- 
LAR,  that  is,  *Black  Drink,)*  Seminole  chief : 
b.  near  the  Chattahoochee  River,  Ga.,  1804;  d 
Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C,  30  Jan.  1838.  His  paternal 
grandfather  was  a  Scotchman.  Aher  hb' fa- 
ther's death  his  mother  mat ried  a  white  man 
named  William  Powell,  from'  which  circum- 
stance he  has  been  mifitak«Blf  rented  >s  a 
half-breed  under  that  surname.  He  was  .not  a 
chief  by  descent  or  even  1^  formal  election,  but 
he  early  manifested  <;^ualiues  of  leadership.  He 
showed  his  boldness  m  opposing  the  cession  of 
the  Seminole  Unds  in  Florida.  But  his  passive 
opposition  was  roused  in  1835  to  open  hostiUtf; 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  fugitive  slave,  was 
seized  and  carried  into  slavery;  in  his  anger 
ODsceola  threatened  the  Indian  agent,  General 
Thompson,  so  rudely  that  he  was  seized,  impris- 
oned and  kie^t  in  irons  foe  six  durs.  Osceola  pre- 
cipitated the  second  Seninole  war  by  massacring 
Thompson  and  lour  others  a  few  months  hiter, 
28  Dec.  1835.  His  men  who  had  kiUed  M^or 
Dade  and  his  110  soldiers  oii  the  same  day  were 
unsuccessful  (31  December)  in  a  fight  wiA 
Clinch,  but  they  took  refuge  in  the  Everglades, 
en^erging  now  and  again,  as  in  the  assaults  on 
Micanopy  and  Fort  Drane,  never  winning  a  bat- 
tle, but  always  led  with  ^nat  skin  and  daring, 
and  keeping  the  country  in  terror.  Two'  years 
after,  October  1837,  he  was  seized  by  Gen. 
Thomas  Jesup,  with  whom  he  was  conferring 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  who  excused  his 
treachery  by  Osceola's  alleged  disregard  of 
treaties.  With  several  followers  he  was  im- 
prisoned at  Saint  Augustine,  and.  then  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  where  broken  in  spirit  by, the  be- 
trayal, he  died  in  a  few  month's. 

OSCEOLA'S  RBBBLLION.  See  Sem- 
inole War.  .  , 

OSCI,  or  OSCANB  (Greek,  Opikoi),  an 
Italian  people  who  wpear.  tq  have  been  the 
original  occupants,  at  the  earliest  known  period, 
of  central  Italy  from  Campania  and  the  borders 
of  Latium  to  the  Adriatic:  The  Oscans  were 
subdued  by  the  Sabines,  a  people  from  ^e 
Apennines  on  the  north,  of  whose  previous 
history  little  is  known  and  who  probably  adopted 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  conquered,  with 
what  modifications  cannot  be  ascertained.  The 
Osom  language  was  closely  allied  to  the  Latin, 
of  which  It  -was  probably  a  parent  stock.  It 
pears  to  have  been  spoken  in  the  provinces  long 
after  Latin  became  tiie  ofBdal  Jangu^e  and  it 
was  used  officially  long  after  the  Roman 
conquest. 

OSCILLATING  CURRENT.  See  ^ec- 
TRiCAL  Terms. 

OSCILLOGRAPH,  a  form,  of  EyArsonvel 
galvanometer,  having  a  reflecting  mirror,  in 
whldi  the  moving  parts  are  so  light  and  the 
range  of  movement  so  small  that  the  rapid 
variations  in  alternating  and  pulsating  carrents 
are  eft»^  {(diovred  by  the  lay  of  lig^t  reflected 
from  the  nirmr.  By  reason  of  the  perststenoe 
of  vision,  the  ntpidly  tnoving  spot  of  light  actn^ 
ally  appcArs  to  the  eye  as  a  complete  curve  of 
current  or  oressure  from  an  alternating  current 
dynamo.  Consult  Robinson,  L.  T.,  <Tiie  Oscil- 
lograph and  Its  Uses'  (in  Transactions  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Etaginean,  VoL 
XXIV.  New  York  1905).  .. 
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OSCINBS,  osltiez,  a  gtoup  o£  passuine 
birds  possessing  highly  developed  vocal  orgBiu, 
and  including  most  of  the  ''stagiiig-lnrds'  ot 
the  world.  See  Obnitholocy. 

OSCOTT  (6s'kdt)  COLLEGE,  near 
Birminrfiam,  England,  a  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
tution founded  in  1752  as  a  college  and  sem- 
inary for  priests.  It  played  a  considerable 
part  in  the  education  of  English  Catholics  when 
they  were  yet  excluded  from  the  English  tini- 
versities.  The  school  Is  also  called  Saint 
Mary's  Seminary.  The  courses  in  secular  sub- 
jects qualify  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  the  Lon- 
don University. 

OSCURA  MOUNTAINS.  A  range  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Socorro  County,  N. 
Mex.  It  rises  out  of  the  wide  desert  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  presenting  to  the  west  a  very  steep 
front,  3,000  feet  high,  of  rugged  granite  slopes 
surmounted  by  cliffs  of  east-dipping  limestone 
which  constitutes  the  summit  and  east  slope. 
The  length  of  the  range  is  about  20  miles. 
Highest  summit  is  Oscura  Peak,  idtitude  ^732 
feet  Profitable  mines  of  silver  lead  occur  at 
the  north  end  of  the  range  and  the  abandoned 
copper  camp  of  Estey  is  on  its  southeastern 
slope. 

OSEL,  e'zSI,  or  OESEL,  Russia,  an  island 
of  the  government  of  Livonia,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Guff  of  Riga  and  after  Seeland  the  largest 
island  in  the  Baltic.  It  is  45  miles  long;  area, 
1,010  square  miles.  The  principal  town,  Arens- 
burg  (pop.  5,000),  is  on  the  southeast  C(»st. 
The  coast  is  generally  bold  and  interioir 
midulating.  The  soil,  gravelly  and  not  naturally 
rich,  becomes  productive  by  careful  culture,  and 
raises  com  for  export,  hemp  and  flax.  The 
pastures  are  good,  the  forests  large,  the  fisheries 
valuable  and  its  breed  of  ponies  is  celebrated. 
Pop.  66^000,  chiefly  Esthoman.  Successively  in 
the  hands  of  Danes,  Swedes  and  (1721)  Rus- 
sian s,  it  was  captnred  in  1918  by  the  Gsrinaiis 
during  the  Great  War. 

OSGOOD,  l^gAd,  Samuel,  American  sol- 
dier and  I«;is]ator:  b.  Andover,  Mass.,  14  Feb. 
1748;  d.  New  York,  12  Aug  1813.  He  was 
graduated  (torn  Harvard  in  1770,  engaged  in  a 
mercantile  career,  but  public  affairs  absorbed 
much  of  his  attention,  and  in  1775  he  was  a 
captain  of  minute-men  at  Lexington.  For  a 
time  he  acted  as  aide  to  Gen.  Artemus  Ward, 
but  in  1780  entered  the  Continental  Congress, 
where  he  served  until  1784.  In  1785-89  he  was 
commisnoner  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
the  first  to  occupy  that  office;  and  in  1789-91, 
Postmaster-General.  Later  he  was  speaker  of 
the  New  York  assembly  and  in  1801-^  super- 
visor in  New  York.  From  1803-13  he  was  naval 
officer  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

OSGOOD,  Samuel,  American  clergyman 
and  author:  b.  Charlestown,  Mass.,  30  Aug. 
1812;  d.  New  York,  14  April  1880.  Graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1832,  and  from  the  Cambridge 
I^vinity  School  in  1835,  he  was  later  editor  at 
Louisville  (l^.)  of  the  IVestem  Messenger, 
was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  at  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  in  1837-41,  and  of  the  Westminster 
Church,  Providence  (R.  I.),  in  1841-49.  From 
1849  until  his  resi^tion  in  1869  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New 
York.  In  1870  he  took  orders  in  the  Protestant 
E4)iscopal   Church.     Among  his  publications 
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were  <  Studies  in  Christian  Biogr«^>  (1851); 
*God  with  Men^  (1853);  *  American  Leaves' 
(1867). 

OSGOOD,  William  Fogg,  American 
mathematician :  b.  Boston,  10  March  1864.  .  He 
wasgradualed  (1886)  at  Harvard  and  studied 
1887-89)  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  then 
1890)  at  Erlangen.  He  was  appointed  in- 
structor of  madiematks  (1890-93),  then  assist- 
uit  professor  of  mathematics  (1893-1903)  and 
since  1903  professor  at  Harvard.  From  189SU 
1902  be  was  editor  of  Annals  of  Mutkematics 
and  (1909-10)  of  Transactions  of  the  American 
M^Uhemcuicai  Society,  being  president  of  the 
latter  society  190M>5.  He  has  written  Intro- 
duction to  Infinite  Series'  (3d  ed.,  1906) ; 
*Lehrbuch  der  Funktionen-theorie*  (1905-07); 
<  First  Coarse  in  Differential  and  Int^ral  Cal- 
culi&^  (1907) ;  (Madison  Colkxinium  Lectures' 
(1914),  besides  nuoMrouB  monograiAs  pub- 
tished  m  the  mathematical  ioumals. 

OSGOODB,  William,  Canadian  jurist: 
b.  England,  1754;  d.  1824.  He  was  educated  at 
CHirist  College,  Oxford.  After  a  brilliant 
course  in  law  he  was  called  to  the  bar  and  in 
1792  removed  to  (^ada,  where  he  be- 

came the  first  chief  justice  of  that  colony.  He 
co-operated  with  (jovemor  Stmcoe  in  oiganixing 
Uppn-  Canada  and  in  1794  was  made  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  province  of  Quebec  He  resigned 
his  post  in  1801  and  returned  to  his  native  land, 
vhtTt  he  afterward  filled  several  important 
poblic  appointments.  He  is  die  author  of  ^Re- 
marks on  tbe  Laws  of  Descent'  (Lmdoti  1779). 

©•SHAUGHNESSY,  6-cha'n?-sT,  Arthur 
WQllam  Edgar,  English  poet:  b.  London,  14 
March  1844;  d.  30  Jan.  ISSf.  In  1861  he  became 
a  junior  assistant  in  £he  library  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  in  1863  assistant  m  the  zoological 
department.  Hef  won  recognition  as  an  author- 
ity in  herpetology.  But  he  was  better  known  as 
a  poet,  his  volumes  being  'An  Epic  of  Women' 
(1870);  <Lays  of  France'  (1872),  a  free  para- 
phrase of  the  tais  of  Marie  de  France;  'Music 
and  Moonlight'  (1874) ;  and  (posthumously) 
'Songs  of  a  Worker*  With  his  wife  he  col- 
laborated in  an  admirable  children's  book, 
'Toyiand*  (1875).  Consult  the  <Life>  by  L.  C. 
Moulton  (1894). 

OSHAWA,  5sh'4-w9,  C^anada,  town  and 

Eort  of  entry  of  Ontario  County,  CJntario,  near 
>ake  Ontario,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk, 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern 
railroads,  33^  miles  northeast  of  Toronto.  Its 
harbor  on  Lake  Ontario  is  called  Sydenham. 
Its  industries  include  manufactories  of  engines 
and  machinery,  a^cultural  implements,  foun- 
dry, products,  furniture,  flour,  leather,  carriages, 
white  wear,  mnsical  instruments,  etc  Pop. 
7,436. 

O'SHBA,  6-shfi',  Michael  Vincent,  Amer- 
ican educator  :  b.  Le  Rot  N.  Y.,  17  Sept.  1866. 
He  was  graduated  at  Cornell  and  was 

■appointed  professor  of  psychology  and  ednca- 
tion  at  State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn. 
(1892-95).  He  became  professor  at  Teachers' 
College,  Buffalo  (1895^),  and  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
(1897-^).  He  has  jjiven  nomerouB  lectores  on 
education  in  America,  England  and  Scotland. 
In  1910  he  was  chairman  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Home  Education  at  Brussels,  aiul 
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was  president  of  the  Sociehr  of  College  Teach- 
ers of  Education  (1911-12).  He  has  written 
^Aspects  of  Mental  Economy'  (1900)  ;  'Educa- 
tion as  Adjustment*  (1903) ;  'D^amic  Factors 
in  Education*  (1906) :  'Linguistic  Development 
and  Education*  (1907) ;  'Social  Development 
and  Education*  (1909);  'Every-day  Prablenui 
in  Teaching*  (1912) :  and  is  joint  author  of  'The 
Child  and  His  Spelling*  (1914),  etc  He  was 
editor-in-chief  of  'The  World  Book  Encyclo- 
IMedia*  and  editor  of  the  JVisconsin  JournaL 

OSHIMA,  6-she-ma',  Japan,  a  name  Mg- 
nifying  "great  island,^  applied  to  numerous 
island  dependencies  of  the  empire.  The  chief 
are  (1)  Oshima  or  Vries  Island  southwest  of 
the  entrance  to  the  bay  on  which  stand  Toldo 
and  Yokohama;  (2)  Oshinu  off  the  southwest 
extremis  of  Holdcaido,  opposite  Fukityama; 
(3)  Amami-Oshima  one  of  Hie  largest  islands 
of  the  liu-Kiu  Archipelago  (q.v.). 

OSHKOSH,  Wis.,  city,  county-seat  of 
Winnebago  Cotmty,  on  Lake  Winnebago  at  the 
moath  of  the  Upper  Fox  River,  and  on  the  CH- 
cago  and  Nortiiwestem,  the  Chica^,  Milwaukee 
and  Saint  Paul  and  the  Soo  Line  railroads, 
about  75  miles  northwest  of  Milwaukee  and  85 
miles  northeast  of  Madison,  the  State  capital. 
It  was  settled  in  1836,  and  in  1853  was  chartered. 
The  city  was  great^  damued  hy  fires  in  the 
years  1859, 1866. 1874  and  1875.  It  is  in  a  region 
where  ikere  has  been  extensive  lumbering  inter- 
ests, and  although  the  forests  have  disappeared 
in  some  secti^ms  lumber  is  still  a  leading  indus- 
try. The  chief  manufactures  are  lumber  and 
lumber  products,  as  furniture,  matches,  sash, 
doors,  matches  and  blinds,  trunks,  carpets, 
w^agons  and  carriages.  It  manufactures  also 
machine  products,  grass  twine,  rugs,  carpets, 
flour,^  canned  goods,  tobacco,  boilers,  washing 
machines,  gas  en^nes,  cement  miners,  truck 
cabs,  toys,  typewnters  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments. The  capital  invested  in  industry  Is 
$12,375,000  and  the  total  output  is  valued  at 
$I7,5(X),0(X)._  About  6,500  hands  are  employed  in 
the  industries.  The  bank  resources  amount  to 
|12,672,0(X>,  with  clearings  aggregating  annually 
^19^27.  It  has  a  large  tr^ide.  as  the  city 
IS  ue  commercial  centre  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Winnebago  and  the  adjoining  counties. 
Lake  Winnebago  is  noted  for  its  fish  and  sports- 
men find  in  the  vicinity  good  hunting  grounds. 
Yachting  in  summer  ana  iceboating  in  winter 
are  favorite  sports  on  this  lake.  The  prom- 
inent buildings  are  the  government  building, 
city  hall,  courthouse  and  the  churches  and 
sdiools.  It  has  Saint  Mary's  Hospital  and 
about  three  miles  distant  are  the  State  North- 
em  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  county  hospi- 
tal for  the  incurable  insane  and  the  coupty 
almshouse.  The  city  is  also  the  home  of  three 
remarkable  sculptural  works  — a  statue  of  Carl 
Schurz,  3  bronze  statue  of  the  Incfian  Oshkosh 
and  a  bronze  group  in  honor  of  city  Civil  War 
soldiers.  Oshkosh  is  the  seat  of  a  State  nornal 
school  and  has  public  and  ^rish,  schools  and 
a  public  lU>raiy.  The  city  is  under  the  com- 
mission form  of  government.  The  assessed 
valuation  in  1919  was  $35,410,880,  with  a  tax 
rate  of  $1.95  per  $100.    Pop.  38,000. 

OSIANDER,  5-ze-an'd5r,  Andreas  (classi- 
cized form  of  Hesemann),  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian ;  b.  Gunzenhausen,  near  Nuremberg,  19  Dec. 
149S;  d.  Kontgsherg,  17  Oct.  1552.    As  first 


evangelical  preadier  at  Nuremberg,  he  exerted 
himself  in  furthering  the  Reformation  and 
Lutheranism,  taking  part  against  Zwinglius  on 
the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  was  also 
present  in  the  conference  at  Martmrg  in  1529 
and  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530).  His  re- 
fusal to  consent  to  the  Anesaurg  interim  in  1548 
cost  him  his  position  at  Nuremberg.  By  Duke 
Albert  of  Prussia,  on  whom  one  of  ms  ser- 
mons had  produced  a  strong  impression,  he 
was  appointed  preacher  and  nrst  professor  of 
theology  in  the  newly-erected  University  of 
Konigsberg  and  vice-i>resident  of  the  bishopric 
of  Samland.  Meanwhite,  in  1549,  he  became  in- 
volved in  a  theolo^cal  dispute,  which  was  em- 
bittered W  his  obstinacy.  In  a  discussion,  <De 
L^e  et  Evangelio,*  he  muntained  that  justifi- 
cation is  not  a  judicial  or  forensic  act  in  God, 
but  contained  something  of  a  subjective  nature; 
as  the  imparting  of  an  interior  righteousness, 
brou^t  about  in  a  mystical  manner  by  the  union 
of  Qinst  with  men.  These  views  he  continued 
to  maintain  till  his  death.  Consult  MoIIer, 
'Andreas  Osianders  Leben  tmd  ausgewahlte 
Schriften»  (1870). 

OSIER,  d'zher,  the  popular  name  of  those 
species  of  willow  (q.v.)  which  are  used  chiefly 
for  basket-making  and  other  wickerwork.  They 
are  of  low  bushy  ^owth  and  they  are  the  more 
valuable  in  proportion  to  the  lengui,  slendemess, 
suppleness  and  toughness  of  their  branches. 
The  common  osier  (Salix  viminalis),  a  com- 
mon native  of  wet  alluvial  ground^  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  is  cultivated  to  supply  ma- 
terial for  basket-makers  and  is  often  planted  to 
prevent  the  banks  of  rivers  from  being  washed 
away.  See  Willow. 

OSIRIS,  6-si'ris,  in  Eg^tian  mythology, 
meaning  "full  of  eyes,"  the  Greek  form  of  the 
word,  *Hesri*  or  "Asiri.*  He  was  the  son  of 
Seb,  the  Earth,  and  Nut,  the  Sky,  the  brother 
and  husband  of  Isis  and  the  father  of  Horus. 
He  is  styled  the  Manifester  of  Good,  Lord  of 
Lords  and  King  of  the  Gods.  At  Abydos  was 
one  of  his  most  sacred  shrines,  and  tradition 
said  that  there  his  head  had  been  buried.  Great 
pilgrimages  were  made  to  this  city  and  the 
dead  were  brought  from  far-distant  parts 
to  be  buried  in  its  sacred  soil  In  the  Egyptian 
theogony  he  represented  the  sum  of  beneficent 
agencies,  as  Set  of  evil  agencies.  Osiris,  after 
having  conquered  all  E^t,  established  good 
laws  and  institutions  and  necoming  a  sort  of 
culture  divini^  to  the  people  whom  he  found 
in  ignorance  and  barbarism  according  to  tra- 
dition, fell  a  prey  to  the  intrigues  of  his  brother 
Set.  Osiris  set  out  to  visit  the  whole  world 
and  continue  his  mission  of  culture,,  and  it  was 
during  his  absence  that  Set  took  advantage  of 
conditions  and  set  himself  to  undo  the  good 
done  by  Ostris.  On  the  king^s  return  Set  plotted 
to  destroy  him.  To  do  this,  he  secretly  took 
his  measure  and  had  a  fine  box  made  exactly 
his  size.  This  he  brought  to  a  feast  at  which 
Osiris  would  be.  He  offered  to  make  a  present 
of  the  box  to  any  one  who  would  fill  it  exactly. 
Osiris  finally  got  into  the  box,  on  which  Set 
and  his  accomplices  shut  it  and  threw  it  into 
the  Nile,  down  which  it  floated  to  the  sea. 
After  a  very  long  search  Isis  found  the  body 
and  brought  it  back  to  ^JT*-  Set  again  got 
it,  cut  it  and  scattered  the  parts  over  the  land, 
up  and  down  the  river.  Isis  gathered  them  up 
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and  baried  them  and  each  bnrial  place  became 
sacred.  He  is  represented  under  many  differ- 
ent forms  and  compared  sometimes  to  the  sua 
and  sconetimes  to  die  Nile.  In  particular  his 
soul  was  supposed  to  animate  a  sacred  bull 
called  Apis  and  thus  to  be  present  conttBually 
among  men.  Sometimes  he  is  represented  as  a 
man  crowned  with  a  mitre,  a  globe,  a  Iotus< 
flower  or  an  elephant's  trurje;  sometimes  with 
the  body  of  a  man  and  the  head  of  an  ox,  ibis 
or  other  animal;  sometimes  he  holds  a  stick, 
sometimes  a  phallus  in  his  hand.  He  holds  in 
some  r^esentations  a  whip  in  one  hand  and 
a  scourge  in  the  other.  He  has  frequently  the 
horns  of  a  bull  Mytbologtcalty  he  redded  in 
the  under-world  and  was  the  ruler  of  the  dead. 

The  worship  of  Osiris  was  introduced  into 
Rome  but  the  rites  proceeded  to  such  an  excess 
of  licentiousness  that  it  was  at  length  pro- 
hibited by  law.  Consult  Budge,  WalHs,  'The 
Gods  of  the  Egyptians'  (London  1904);  Er- 
man,  Die  Aegyptische  ReHgion'  (Berlin 
1905) :  Wredemann,  *Rdigion  o£  the  Andcnt 
Egyptians'  (New  YoA  1897). 

OSKALOOSA.  6s-ka-1oo'sa,  Iowa»  city; 
county-seat  of  Mahaska  County,  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  the  Iowa 
Central  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pa- 
cific railroads,  about  65  miles  southeast  of  Des 
Uoines.  It  was  settled  in  1843  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1^.  It  is  the  commercial  centre  of 
a  fertile  agricultural  and  stock-raising  r^on. 
In  the  vicinity  are  large  deposits  of  coat,  ume- 
stone  and  fire-clay.  The  chief  industries  are 
6our  milling,  manufacturing  vitrified  brick, 
vagons,  iron  and  brass  goods,  fire  hydrants, 
ftnnaces,  silos,  caskets,  neaters  and  iroolen 
goods.  It  lias  a  large  meat-packing  plant  and 
coal  and  brick  yards.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  post  cxmce,  the  church,  sdiool  and  u- 
braiy  buildings.  A  bronze  statue  of  the  In- 
dian chief  Muiaska  adorns  the  princt^l  square. 
The  educational  institutions  are  the  Fenn  Col* 
k^,  opened  in  1873  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Fnends,  the  Oskaloosa  Coll»e,  under  the 
ausfHces  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  a  busi- 
ness school  and  a  pubuc  library.  The  Society 
of  Friends  of  the  State  of  Iowa  hold  their  ai^ 
noal  meeting  here.    Pop.  9,466. 

OSLBR,  os'Kt,  Britton  Bath,  Canadian 
lawyer:  b.  Simcoe  County,  Ontario,  1839;  d. 
\9QZ.  He  was  educated  at  Toronto  University 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1862.  He  prac- 
tised for  some  time  at  Dundas  and  at  Hamilton 
but  removed  to  Toronto  in  18^.  He  soon  ao> 
quired  a  national  rqmtation  as  an  expert  law- 
yer in  criminal  cases.  In  1885  the  Dominion 
government  secured  his  services  in  the  ■  trial 
of  Louis  RieU  and  for  many  otiier  csacs  of 
nation-wide  interest 

OSLBR,  Snt  Bdmnnd  Boyd,  Canadian 
financier  and  legislator:  b.  Tecumseh  Parson- 
age, Ontario,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Dundas. 
In  1896  he  was  president  of  the  Toronto  Bond 
Trade  and  is  head  of  the  Toronto  financial 
house  of  Osier  and  Hammond.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Donnnion  Bank  of  Canada  and 
director  on  tile  boards  of  numerous  industrial 
enterprises  and  director  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company.  He  was  created  a 
kni^t  in  1912  and  has  been  member  of  the 
Dominion  House  of  Commons  for  West  To- 
Fcmto  smce  18SI6.   In  1896  he  was  one  of  the 
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representatives  of  Canada  at  the  Cbo^ess  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  held  in  London. 

OSLER,  Sir  William,  Canadian  physician, 
educator  and  author :  b.  at  Bondhead,  Tecumseh, 
Ontario,  12  July  1849,  He  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Toronto,  the  Toronto  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  McGill  University,  where  he  gradu- 
ated M.D.  in  1872.  He  continued  his  studies 
at  Univeiaity  CoUe^  London,  Berlin  And 
Vienna  and  was  ap^iHnted  ^fessor  of  physiol- 
ogy and  pathokmr  in  McGill  University,  Mont- 
real, and  to  the  chair  of  clinical  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1884-.  He  was 
chosen  as  the  Galstoniaa  lecturer  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Physician^  London,  £n^lan<^ 
in  1^,  and  as  the  Cartwri^t  lecturer  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 
in  1886.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  principles  and  i>ractice  of  medicine  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  chief  pbysiciaa 
to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  po- 
sitions which  he  resigned  in  1904  upon  his  ap- 
pointment as  regius  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  England.  A  writer  of 
international  repute  in  various  American  and. 
European  medical  journals  as  well  as  in  o^r 
fields,  he  is  the  author  of  ^Cltntcal  Notes  on 
SmalIpox>  (1876);  'Histology  Notes'  (1882); 
^Cerebral  Palsies  of  Children*  (1889) ;  <Prin- 
dples  and  Practice  of  Medicine'  (1892)  ■  a 
standard  _  modern  work  which  had  reached  a 
fifth  edition  in  1903;  ^Chorea  and  Choreiform 
Affections*  (1894) ;  'Lectures  on  Abdominal 
Tumors'  (1^5) ;  'Angina  Pectoris  and  Allied 
States'  (1897);  'Cancer  of  tiie  Stomach> 
(1900);  'Science  and  Immortality'  (1904); 
'Counsels  and  Ideals^  (1905);  'Thomas  Lin- 
acre'  (1906):  <A  Way  of  Life'  (1914),  and 
is  editor  of  'A  System  o£  Medicine'  (2d  ed., 
1915).   He  was  created  a  baronet  in  l9ll. 

08MAN  DIONA,  os-«nan'  dig^na  («0s- 
man  the  Bearded^),  Sudanese  chief:  b.  1836; 
d.  WOO.  He  was  of  Turkish  extraction,  a 
slave  trader  who  suffered  financial  losses  be- 
cause of  English  interference  with  his  trade; 
raised  an  army  in  1881-^  to  assist  Arabt  Pasha 
gainst  the  British;  as  chief  of  the  sheiks  of 
Eastern  Sudan  contributed  largely  to  Gordon's 
(apture  and  death  by  bloddng  tiie  approadi  to 
Khartum,  through  Sualeim;  was  the  hero  of  a 
long  and  costly  si^  at  Tokar  in  1887-88; 
joined  the  Mahdi  in  the  rising  of  1899,  and  in 
1900  was  captured  and  imprisoned  at  Rosetta. 

OSHAN  KURI  PASHA,  noo're  pish% 
called  Ghazi,  *the  \^ctorious,*  Turkish  gen- 
eral: b.  Amasia,  Asia  Minor,  1837;  d.  Con- 
stantinople, 5  April  1900.  He  saw  service 
against  the  Druses  in  I860  and  in  Crete  in 
1867-69,  fought  in  the  Yemen  campaign  of  1871, 
became  marshal  in  1876  and  in  the  war  with 
Russian,  after  bold  aud  brilliant  manoeuvres,  oc- 
cupied Plevna,  whidi  he  was  forced  to  sur- 
render 10  Dec.  1877,  in  spite  of  his  heroic  at- 
tempt to  break  through  the  forces  of  his  be- 
siegers. He  was  returned  to  Turke;^  after  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  entrusted  with  the  re- 
organization of  the  Turkish  army  and  was 
Minister  of  War  1880-85  and  marshal  of  the 
palace  after  1880.  Consult  Levaux,  *Ghazi  Os- 
man  Pacha*  (1891).  See  Russo-Tuskish  War. 

OSMANIE,  os-ma'ne-a.  Imperial  Order 

of.  See  0ki»ss,  Royal. 
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OSMANTHUS;  genus  of  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Oleacea,  of  whidi  about  13  species 
are  indigenous  to  North  America,  China  and 
Japan.  The  species  O.  americanns  is  called 
devilwood  in  southern  United  States.  It  at- 
tains a  hei^t  of  45  feet  and  a  diameter  of  one 
foot  Other  species  are  grown  as  ornamental 
shrubs  in  China  and  Js^tan, 

OSMiBLITS*  the  same  as  PEcroLrrE  (q.v.). 
OSMIUM,  a  metallic  element  of  the  platina 

Soup,  commonly  found  with  iridium  (q.v.)  and 
t  heaviest  and  most  infusible  of  metals.  It 
^ras  discovered  by  Tennant  in  1804.  Osmium- 
iridium  is  found  in  Neoyansldte  and  Syfferskite 
as  very  hard  black  grains ;  as  a  cubic  or  obtuse 
rhombohedral  crystal  it  is  bluish  white,  with 
violet  lustre  and  greater  hardness  than  glass.' 
The  element  has  the  at<»iic  weight  195  and  the 
high  specific  gravity  of  22.5.  Osmium  can  be 
fused  only  by  the  heat  of  an  electric  arc.  It 
forms  three  chlorides,  0%Q\%,  OsCU  and  OsCK; 
the  03cid6,  OsO,  OsiOi,  O^Ot,  OsO,  and  OsC, 
commonly  called  osmic  acid,  which  has  pungent 
and  poisonous  va|>ors,  is  extremely  volatile  and 
is  a  powerful  oxidizer.  In  allov  with  iridium; 
osmium  is  used  for  pointing  gold  pens. 

OSMOSIS,  the  diffusion  of  fluids  througfa 
membranes.  If  a  septum  composed  of  either 
organic  (such  as  a  bladder)  or  morganic  (such 
as  porous  earthenware)  be  interposed  between 
two  liquids  holding  different  substances  in  so- 
lution, the  liquids  will  pass  through  the  septum 
carrying  some  of  the  matter  in  suspense  with 
them;  that  is,  they  will  diffuse  one  into  an- 
other. This  phenomenon  is  called  osmosis.  The 
liquids  pass  through  the  interposed  medium  at 
different  rates,  gradually  getimg  slower  until, 
dtey  are  said  to  be  balancedJLJf  a  bladder  filled 
wiui  a  solution  of  sugar  be  mmiersed  in  water, 
seven  parts  of  water  (by  weight)  will  enter  the 
bladder  while  one  part  of  sugar  esc^s  into  the 
water.  The  action  of  the  liquid  partmg  with  its 
soluble  matter  is  called  endosmosis,  the  flow  of 
the  liquid  receiving  it  exosmosis.  (Both  must 
act  simultaneously,  one  cannot  exi^  independ- 
ently of  the  other ;  together  they  constitute  the 
phenomenon  of  osmosis,  ^^ndosmosis  usually 
takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  denser  liquid, 
althouf^  there  are  some  exceptions,  such  as 
ether,  alct^l,  etc^  which  act  like  liquids 
heavier  than  water.  This  diffusion  has  variously 
been  explained  by  capillary  attraction,  unequal 
absorption  and  chemical  action,  but  the  real 
explanation  of  osmosis  appears  to  be  along  the 
lines  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  which  exert 
a  pressure  quite  analogous  to  that  of  dissolved 
suDsfances.  In  o^er  to  have  osmosis  take  place 
the  liquids  on  either  side  of  the  interposing 
septum  must  be  of  unequal  osmotic  pressure. 
See  Chemistry. 

Osmosis  plays  an  important  part  in  plant 
physiology.  The  plant  cell  consists  of  a  mass 
of  protoplasm  enclosed  within  a  flexible  or- 
ganic membrane  (the  cell  wall)  and  enclosing 
a  fluid.  This  membrane  is  permeable  to  water 
and  generally,  though  not  always,  to  all  sub- 
stances it  may  hold  in  solution;  but  the  proto- 
plasm itself  is  only  permeable  to  water  contain- 
ing such  substances  as  it  requires  for  its  nutri- 
tion—  it  would  seem  to  be  endowed  with  the 
power  of  selection.  Thus  cells  in  different 
plants  or  cdU  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
plant  possess  very  different  powers  of  osmosis 


The  osmotic  pressure  varies,  from  two  at- 
tnospdieres  in  rare  cases  to  100  in  certain  tissues 
exposed  to  much  loss  of  water  by  evaporation 
or  oy  the  presence  of  a  medium  of  high  Mmotic 
pressure.  The  pressure  within  a  cell  may  be 
measured  by  putting  it  in  a  medium  which  jtist 
causes  it  to  uiow  signs  of  losing  its  contents; 
another  method  depends  on  the  fact  that  a 
soluble  lowers  the  freezing-point  of  its  solvent 
by  an  amount  proportional  to  its  osmotic  pres- 
sure. Water  is  die  only  solvent  in  plant  life. 
When  a  cell  becomes  full  or  swollen  it  is  said 
to  be  tai^d,  but  this  turgidity  is  constantly 
relieved  osmosis  taking  place  from  cell  to 
cell  and  final  evaporation.  As  soon  as  the 
osmotic  pressure  in '  one  xell  falls  below  that 
of  a  cell  or  cells  with  which  it  is  in  juxtaposi- 
tion, osmosis  takes  place  and  thus  a  fair  degree 
of  equilibrium  is  maintained.  Hie  5tq>ply  of 
food-stuffs  is  kept  up  in  a  like  manner.  Os- 
motic pressure  is  'enhanced  by  electrolytic  dis- 
sociation (see  Dissociation)  which  takes  place 
in  plant  life  on  account  of  the  presence  of  adds 
and  salts  (electrolytes)  of  various  kinds  which 
are  found  in  solution  both  in  and  surrounding 
all  plant  life.  The  phenomena  of  osmosis  stiU 
IH-esent  a  fertile  field  of  research  for  the  scien- 
tific mind.  See  Absorption  ;  Solutions.  Con- 
sult Findlay,  A,,  *Osmotic  Pressure'  (New 
York  1913) ;  Jost,  L.,  ^Lectures  in  Plant  Phy- 
siology) (2d  Eng.  ed.,  Oxford  I9t4) ;  Morse. 
H.  N.,  'Osmotic  Pressure  of  Aqueous  Solu- 
tioos>  (Washington  1914)^ ;  Philip,  J.  C.  *Phy&- 
ical  Chenustry :  Ita  Bearing  upon  Biology  and 
Medidne*  (New  York  1913). 

OSMUN,  Thomu  BmbleT  ('ALnni 
AYKra*),  American  orthoei^st:  b.  Montrose, 
Ohio,  26  Feb.  1834;  d.  New  York,  26  Oct.  1902. 
He  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  and 
later  studied  medicine  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  In 
1859  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  set- 
tied  in  New  York.  Resolving  to  make  a  life- 
work  of  the  purification  of  the  English  language 
as  used  in  die  pubHc  press,  he  became  an  author- 
ity on  the  use  of  English  and  also  attained  dis- 
tinction as  a  dramatic  critic  Subsequently  he 
taught  elocution,  and  in  1^1  he  appeared  as 
Shylock  in  Boston  and  other  New  England 
cities.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ^Stand- 
ard  Dictionary.>  He  published  *The  English 
Grammar  of  William  Cobbett'  (1884);  Tlic 
Orthoepist*  (1880);  <Some  Ul-Used  Words* 
(1901),  etc. 

OSHUNDA,  a  gonis  of  tall  ferns  with 
large  stout  rootstocks  and  sporangia  home  on 
the  veins  of  reduced  leaves.  One  species,  the 
royal  fern  (0.  regalis)^  is  cultivated  on  account 
of  its  elegant  appearance.  It  grows  in  clumps 
of  two  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  open  moist  places,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and 
shade  thin,  or  even  where  full  sunlight  falls. 

Cither  well-known  species  occurrin|[  in 
America  are  the  cinnnamon  fern  (O.  cvxna- 
momea)  and  the  interrupted  fern  (0.  cUtytof^ 
iana). 

OSNABRUCK,  ds'na-briik,  Germany,  a 
town  of  Hanover,  Prussia,  on  the  Haase.  70 
miles  west  of  Hanover.  In  the  old  town  the 
streets  are  generally  narrow  and  the  houses  low ; 
but  the  new  quarters  have  wide  and  handsome 
streets'  and  fine  residences.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  ancient  Protestant  churches  of  Saint 
Catherine  and  Saint  Mary;  the  Romaa  Caduiic 
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ctAedral  (13di  cenwtyy;  the  Pt-otestaJit  and 
Roman  Catholic  gynrnasinms,  the  town-h«use, 
with  statues  f  1885^90)- of  (Mr«iB|i  ^fTncmrE  on 
the  facade;  toe  Friedenssaal  (Hall  oi  Fe^ce), 
restored  in  1890;  the  museum  (1889),  the  new 
bo^tal, .  teaching  collies,  libraries  and  th«: 
commercial  school    Osnabruck  has  itoa  and . 
steel  works^  railway  workshops,  -inachiiie-^op& . 
iroa-foundnes,  wire-worics,  paper-mills,  Bax  ana  • 
cotton-mills,  bleaclt-ficlds,  tiV-WQrkSr  br^erie*, 
etc  There  are  iron -mines  and  stone  quarries  in, 
the  vidaity.   Osoabrikk  gave  its  nanjte  to^^the 
coarse  Unea  loiowa  among  EngUsh-apeakii^ 
people  as  osnabuj-gs-  It  was  created  a  see  in  88^ 
and  in  1062  was  surrounded  by  viiili.  It  after- 
ward entered  the  Hanseatic  League,  but  nev«c. 
became  a  free  imperial  dty.-  Th^  negotiations 
for  the  Peace  o|  Westphafia.'  which  ended  the 
Thirty  Yeats*  War,  were  can^  cm  here,  Tppt 
65.967. 

080RI0.  MaiKMi  Luis,  mi'noo^'  loo- 
fth'  6-s6'r€-d,  Brazilian  sdMier:-  b.  tiear  Pe!o- 
tas,  Brazil,  10  May  1808;  d  l^o  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  4  Oct  1&9.  He  entered  the  army  at  an 
tarW  age  and  in  the  Cvil  War  in  Rio  Gmnde ' 
do  Sol.  1839-45,  he.att^n«4  distinction.  Iq  the 
campaign  in  Urugnay  in  1851-52  he  was  agaiq ' 
prominent  and  at  the  outbrefdc  of  the  Fara^ 
gin^an  War  in  1865  was  made  oomttan^et^- 
ddef,  but  was  saiterseded  by  Cxiaai  in-  1866:,' 
He  was  made  lieutenant^^reneral  tn  1867  and  cort- 
tinued  to  serve  nntil  1869,  when  he  was  serioa^y 
wounded.  He  entered  poliiScs  after  the  war, 
became  senator  in  1877,  and  from  1878  until  his 
death  was  Minister  of  War.  He  was  created 
Marquis  of  Herval  by  the  govertutient,  but  his. 
diief  til3e  of  honor  ^was  *0  Legendarfo*  (the 
FablihMS)  bestowed' tipon  Urn  by  his  soldiers 
for  his  bravery.  ' 

OSPRKY.  See  Fish-hawk.  .     ,  ; 

OSSA,  6s'9,  Greece,  the^tassic  name  of 
Kissavos,  a  mountain  6,406  feet  high,  in  the 
northeast  of  Larissa,  overlooking  the. Gulf  of 
Salooiki.  The  Vale  of  Tempe  separates  it  from 
Olympus,  9,794-  feet  U^,  and  to  Bie  souAeast- 
ward  is  Moant  Plessidi— endent  Pelion  — 
53)B  feet  falg^.  Hiese  ibrefr  mountains-  are  re- . 
nowned  in  Greek  mythology/  and  the  classic. 
I^rase  spiling  Ossa  upon  Pelion*  refers  to  the 
giants  EphiaTtes  and  Otus  arranging  to  pbce 
Ossa  upon  Pelion  to  aid  diem  tn  reaching  the 
summit  of  OlymptiB.  This  conception  is  said 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  cotiiCEll  form  of 
Ossa  mi  the  flat  summit  of  Pelion.  The  seats 
of  die  Centaurs  and  Giants  are  located  in  the 
ndghborhood  of  Ossa  and  Pelion. 

OSSBIMt  5s'f-in.  the  organic  basis  of 
bone  allied  to  gelatine.  If  a  bone  is  placed  in 
add.  20  per  cent  hydrochloric;  the  inorganic  mat- 
ter (salts,  etc)  is  dissolved  out  and  b>;  repeated 
washings  only  the  oi^anic  matter  remains.  This 
retains  the  shape  of  the  bone  without  its  hard- 
ness. It  will  not  dissolve  cold  water,  but  if 
boiled  with  dilute  mineral  add  it  reduce^  to 
gelatine.  Ossein  b  closely  related  to,  )'£  not 
identical  with,  the  collagen  of  the  connective 
tissues.  Bone  also  contains  a  iwif^id  and  an, 
allwmiooid.    See  Bone.   -    .  . 

OSSKTBS,  jVs'ets'.  a  j»eople  of  the  central 
Caacastis  region,  supposedly  of  Iranic  origin, 
because  of  meir  native  name  (Irtm')  and  phys- 


ical diaracteristics,  although  there  is  a  tradition 
among  diem  that  they  came  from  the  region  of 
the  Don  In  Kassia.    They  are  tall,  and  have' 
brdad  heads,  but  are      no  means  as  attractive 
appearftig  as  their  neighbdrs  of  the  Caucasus.  ■ 
Their  religion  is  an  admixture  of  Moham- 
niedanism  and  Christiatitty.  Consult  Chant  ere, 
*Redierdi^  anthropdk^ques  dans  1e  Caucase^ . 
(Paris  1887),  arid  Kovalevski,  <The  Castoms  of 
the  Ossetes'  (in  the  Jonrnai  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  SQctely.  1888). 

OSSS^tC  (5s-set'ik)  LANGUAGE,  an 
Iraniian  language  spoken  by  the  Ossetes  (q.v.) 
of  the  Caucasus.  It  is  analytic  in  form.  Cases 
are  formed  by  postpositions^  There  are  three 
verbal  tenses,  past,  preterite  and  future,  with  in- 
dicativej  optative,  subjunctive  and  imperative 
moods.  Auxiliary  yerbs  aid  in  the  formation  of 
compotmd  tensed  and  of  other  voices  .than  the 
active. ,  The  chief  dialects,  are  Ironish  or  Irish, 
and  Tagaurish,  I^gorisH  and  Taulish.  Of  these 
Tagaurish  is  the  most  important  for  the  linguist 
and  phonologist.  Polktales  and  the  Bible 
represent  the  literature  of  this  remnant  of  an 
andent  language.  Bo^  the  Armenian  and  Rus- 
sian alphabets  are  used.  The  language  is  spoken, 
by  about  125,000  people.  Consult  Hubschmann, 
<Die  Sprache  der.0ss4ten>  (Striassburg  1903); 
Rosen,  <Ossefische  Snrach1ehre>  (Berlin  1844) ; 
Sjogren,  *OssefisdieSprahlehre*  (Saint  Peters- 
burg 1844). 

OSSIAN,   AshT-^n,,  or   more  correctly. 
OISIN,  appears  in  Gaelic  literature  and  legend 
as  Uic  son  of  Finn,  or  Find,  the  hero  oj  what, 
has  been  styled  the  Fennian  or  Oisianic  cyde  of 
tales  and  poems  current  in  Ireland  and  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland   Finn  is  the  hero  of  all  these- 
talcs  and  poems*  as  Arthur  is  of  the  Arthurjaa- 
cycle;  Oism  is  his  poet  and  bard,  as  well  as  his 
son.  This  Oisianic  ^de  exists  side  by  side  with 
a  heroic  cycle  which  conswts  of  about  30  taleai.i 
fpnningone  of  the  moBt  duaolete  epic  cydes  to 
be  found  in  any  literatiire.   They  are  tales  of 
battliy  narratives  of  adventure,  all  drculating 
rpuBO  the  perswm  of  the  hero  Cuditdaind.  They , 
are  mixed  prose-  and  verse  and  many  of  thett^, 
are  extant  in  _inanuscripts  written  about  the. 
12th  centui;y.  The  Oisianic  cycle  is  of  a  (Uffer-| 
ept  period-    Finn,  the  heroic  figure,  is  a.  less- 
legendary  and  nxytholwpcal  personage  than  Cur! 
chitdaitid;  be  lives  in  the  3d  ecntary  at  the  tiaw, 
when  the  Romaas  occiqiled  Great  Britain  and 
moves  through  tl^  stoiy  ahnpst  like  a  histori-. 
cal  character-  the  supernatural  is  rdatively  in<- 
frsqu^t  in  his  adyenturesv  i^d  he  fi^to  his 
battjes^as  a  leader  of  mercenanea  engaged,  after 
the  country  has  been  conquerod,  in  keeping  the 
natLV^  races  of  Scotland  in  chcdc  These  stories 
are  loundJo.  good  tnant^icripts  of  the  15ih  cev-. 
tury  and  their  style  -pomts  to.  the  fact  that-A 
stage  of  culture  has  Been  reached  by.  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  North  Britain' vety  different  fronj, 
that  destribed  iii  the,  heroic  cyde,  where  Medb, 
queen  of  Connaught,  contends  with  Mac  Nessa, ' 
king  of  Ulster,  for  the  possession  of  the  brown 
bullof  Cualnge,  and  Cqchulaind  defends  Ulster 
»ngle-handed  smd  cBstomfits  frith  his  unaided' 
sword  the  valor  of  whole  armies.  In  the  hercdc ' 
cycle  the  characters  are  completely  mythological, . 
but  they  arc  distinctly  described  as  to  their 
dress  or  arms.  In  the  Oisiank  cycle  the  figures, 
of  the  act6rs  become  more  vague;  there  is  an' 
oca^ieration  m  the  reported  oeplcuts  of  Uie 
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warriors,  althouKfa  the  excitement  of  the  hunt 
and  the  riot  of  the  ropl  drinking  bout,  as 
therein  depicted,  are  evidently  clear  transcripts 
from  the  primitive  life  of  their  period.  There 
is  one  important  point  to  be  noted  with  regard 
to  these  two  types  of  ancient  Celtic  literature  in 
Scotland  they  are  as  distinct  in  style,  o^ot 
and  devetopment  as  in  their  drmnatis  persontr. 
They  belong  to  different  eras,  and  their  heroes 
never  meet  on  the  same  st^e;  the  hero  of  the 
earlier  cycle  has  vanished  when  Finn,  the  Oist- 
anic  warrior,  comes  upon  the  battlefield. 

This  is  a  very  Important  point  in  deciding 
one  of  the  virulent  literary  controversies  of 
the  18th  century.  The  Celtic  legends  as  they 
were  preserved  orally  or  in  manuscript  attracted 
the  fancy  of  James  MacPherson  (q.v).,  a  Scot- 
tish schoolmaster,  who  published  what  he 
averred  to  be  translations  from  "the  Gaelic  or 
Erse'  in  the  shape  of  "Fragments  of  Ancient 
Poetry"  (1760),  and  subsequently  produced 
*FingaI'  (1762)  and  <Temora>  (1763).  after- 
wara  collected  into  a  single  volume  under  the 
title  ^The  Poems  of  Ossian.*  There  was  much 
merit  in  these  works  as  iioems.  The  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  were  often  beautiful  and  ap- 
proaching the  sublime,  and  the  wildness  of  high- 
land mountain  and  lake  was  vividly  portrayed 
But  apart  from  the  want  of  detail  in  the  account 
given  of  the  dress,  buildings  and  social  life  of 
the  personages  introduced  there  was  one  circum- 
stance that  proved  these  poems  to  be  anything 
but  translations  of  a  connected  "Gaelic  or  Erse* 
cmnpoMtion.  The  heroes  of  the  heroic  cycle 
were  made  to  mingle  witfi  6ie  heroes  of  the 
Oisianic  cycle  in  the  narrative.  And  this  was 
not  all.  MacPherson  never  produced  during 
his  lifetime  the  original  poems  which  he  averred 
were  in  his  possession.  After  his  death,  how- 
ever, some  manuscripts  were  found  in  which 
fragments  from  both  periods  of  genuine  ancient 
poetry  were  found  patched  t<^ther  in  a  cento 
itith  some  very  inmfferent  Gaelic  of  his  own, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  sort  of  coonter- 
part  to  his  *Poems  of  Ossian.'  The  more  re- 
cent studies  in  (Gaelic  literature  have  fnmished 
us  with  this  solution  of  the  Ossian  controversy; 
and  have  made  it  apparent  that,  while  Mac- 
Pherson might  have  been  at  liberty  to  fuse  cer- 
tain ancient  poems,  as  Fitzgerald  has  done  in 
his  Omar,  to  produce  a  beautiful  romance  of  his 
own,  he  committed  a  grave  and  unpardonable 
error  in  attempting  to  forge  originals  to  sup- 
port his  claim  that  his  wonc  was  a  translation 
pure  and  simple.  Consult  Simpson,  'Poems  of 
Os9ian>  (1857) ;  McLauchlin,  *The  Book  of  the 
Dean  of  Lismore>  (1862);  Nutt,  *Ossian  and 
the  Ossianic  Literature'  (1899) ;  Rolleston, 
T.  W.,  'Myths  and  Legends  of  the  Celtic  Race* 
(New  York);  Windische,  *Die  Altirische  Sage 
und  die  Ossianischen  Gedichte'  (1878). 

OSSIAN-NILSSON,  ds'sl-an-nels'son, 
Karl  Gustaf.  Swedish  poet:  b.  Umd,  1875.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  university  of  his 
native  town  and  entered  the  teaching  profession. 
He  won  a  literary  reputation  in  1900  with  ^Fem 
dikter'  and  'Masker.'  This  was  enhanced  by 
other  works  such  as  ^Hedningar'  (1901) ; 
'Omar'  (1902):  <Svart  och  hvitt>  (1904); 
'Amerikanerochhyzantiner>  (1905);  <Orkester> 
1907) ;  <Flygskeppet'  (1910)  ;  'Prastgarden' 
1911);  the  novels  'Barbarskogen'  (1908  ;  7th 
ed,  1913);  'Slatten'  (1909);  <Hafvet»  (1910);. 


<Odetsmati>  (1912);  Lille  Benjamin'  (19U); 
and  the  metrical  drama  'F4gel  Fenix*  (1912). 

OSSIFICATION,  the  process  of  hone 
formation,  which  in  all  cases  essentially  consists 
of  the  deposition  of  earthy  or  calcareous  matter. 
It  may  exhibit  two  modes  of  occurrence.  £k>ne 
may  be  formed  by  the  deposition  of  earthy  or 
osseous  material  in  fibrous  membranes,  that  is, 
in  tissues  composed  of  fibres  and  cell  elements. 
The  flat  bones  of  the  skull  or  cranium  are  de- 
veloped in  diis  first  manner.  No  namilar  or 
intermediate  stage  is  observable  in  uiis  process, 
the  earthy  matter  bang  shnply  deposited  in 
spaces  which  result  from  absorption.  In  the 
second  mode,  exemplified  in  the  formation  of 
the  long  bones  of  the  skeleton,  the  osseous  ma- 
terial is  deposited  in  a  primary  basis  of  ^stly 
or  cartilaginous  kind.  Ossification  in  this  lat- 
ter instance  is,  dierefore,  said  to  bc^n  in  carti- 
lage, just  as  m  the  previous  case  it  began  In 
membrane;  The  p^rocess  of  ossificatiwi  in  ctcrti- 
lage  exhiUts  activity  at  several  distinct  and 
marked  points  of  its  extent  These  points  are 
the  active  centres  of  bone-growth,  and  are  hence 
called  centres  of  ossification.  The  Umy  material 
is,  therefore,  diffused  from  these  centres  through- 
out the  extent  of  cartilage,  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  adjoining  {urts  bringing  supplies  of  ma- 
terial from  which  the  earthy  matters  are  d^ 
posited  within  die  cartilaginous  basis.  The  cor- 
puscles of  the  cartilage  are  seen  to  be  arranged 
in  vertide  rows,  and  the  calcareous  matter,  de* 
posited  in  the  form  of  ^:ranules,  is  thrown  in 
around  them.  The  nuclei  of  the  cartilage  c«lls 
are  left  unossified,  a  space  also  being  kept  free 
around  each  nucleus,  which  becomes  one  of  the 
lacunae  or  minute  cavities  seen  in  a  microso^ic 
section  of  bone-tissue.  The  first  deposits-  of 
bony  matter  are  of  an  irregular  and  thick  de- 
scription, Hm  fonn  of  os»ncation,  if  persisted 
in,  producing  canceflated  bOny  tissue ;  while  by  a 
subsequent  process  of  absorption  of  the  spaces 
in  the  cancellated  tissue,  and  by  the  further  d^ 
osition  of  bony  matter,  the  irregular  tissue  is 
converted  into  compact  bone  The  gradual 
growth  of  bone  takes  place  by  a  continual  de- 
veloiHnent  of  the  cartihtfinoiis  basis  between  the 
various  centres  of  ossi&ation,  and  in  this  new 
bads  earthy  matter  is  continually  beinit 
formed. 

True  ossification  may  also  occur  abnormally 
in  hving  textures  and  as  the  result  of  diseased- 
conditions.  This  is  particularly  likely  to  take 
place  in  the  muscles,  as  in  those  of  the  right 
shoulder  of  the  infantryman,  which  is  irritated 
by  his  rifle,  or  of  the  thighs  of  the  cavalry- 
man. The  ossification  of  the  muscles  may  also 
form  part  of  a  progressive  general  duease. 
Deposits  of  limy  matter  may  take  place  widiin 
the  coats  of  blood  vessels,  rendering  them  fri- 
able and  rea<fily  ruptured  The  valves  of  die  heart 
may  become  calcareous,  and  calcareous  degenei^- 
tion  may  even  affect  tumors  and  other  products 
in  themselves  of  ahnonnal  nature.  A  distinc- 
tion ought  to  be  made  between  mere  calcification 
as  just  indicated,  and  true  ossification,  or  the 
fonnarion  of  bone.  But  in  «ther  case  the' .dep- 
osition of  limy '  matter  forms  die  basts  or 
essentia  feature.  The  gall-bladder  may  thus  he 
converted  into  a  hard  limy  sac  or  bag,  and  even 
the  pericardium  or  investing  sac  of  the  hoart 
may  occasionally  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  cald- 
fication.  See  Bohe^ 
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OSSIHXNO,  ds'slo-itiff,  {onnerly  SINQ 
SING,  N.  village  in  Westchester  County, 
cm  the  Hudson  Riven  and  on  the  New  ,Yo:yc 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  about  30 
mites  north  of  New  York.  It  was  settled  about 
1698,  incor^rated  as  a  township  2  May  IMS 
and  as  a  village  some  years  later.  The  tiame 
Smg  Sing,  by  which  it  w  known  until  1901, 
comes  from  an  Indian  word  .meaning  a  stony 
place.  One  of  the  State  jirisons  is  located  here, 
lost  outside  the  village  luntts,  and  is  known  as 
Sing  Sing  prison;  hence  the  villagers  desired 
a  ^nge  of  name,  and  chose  Ossining.  The 
village,  located  upon  rocky  hills,  overlooks 
TapiKui  Bay  and  a  long  and  beautiful  part  of 
the  river.  In  the  early  part  of  the  ISth  century 
sUver,  con»er  and  some  gold  was  found  heire, 
and  considerable  capitat'  was  expended  in  de- 
velt^Hng  mines  wfaidi' never  promi  piiodlietfve. 
The  diief  manufactures  are  shoes,  leather,  ma- 
cUnery,  foundry  products,  piUs,  porous  plasters, 
drills  and  plated  goods.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
in  its  own  manufactures  and  farm  products. 
Some  of  the  pbces  of  interest  are  the  Croton 
Aqueduct  Ardh,  88  feet  s^  and  70  feet  above 
water,  and  the  arched  highway  bridge.  Hie 
Slate  prison,  a  large  white  buil^ng  made  of 
d(^omiie,  a  coarse  marble  quarried  nearby,  was 
founded  in  1836.  Capt.  £lam  Lynds  brought 
here  100  convicts  from  the  State  prison  at  An- 
bum  and  put  them  to  work  to  wall  diemselves 
in.  Men  only  are  confined  here.  The  'village 
has  kmg  been  noted  for  its  educational  institu- 
tioos ;  it  has  Holbrook,  Saint  John's  and  Mount 
Pleasant  Military  academies,  the  Roman  Cath-' 
olie  Forogn  Mission  Seminary,  Ossining 
Seminary  for  young  women,  pubfic  and  parish 
schools  and  a  pubtic  library.  There  are  'six 
dmrcfaes.  The  two  banks  have  a  combined, 
cajntal  of  about  $200^000.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  president  and  mne  trustees.  The 
president  and  three  trustees  are  elected  each 
year.  Hie  village  owns  the  waterworks.  Pap. 
U9B7.  Consult  Ingersoll.  'Hudson  River  and 
Catskill  Mountains* ;  Sckarf,  'History  of  WtsW 
Chester  Qiiinty>  (Philadelphia  1886). 

03S0LI,  6s's5-le.  Sarah  Margaret  tidier. 
Marchioness,  American  writer:  b.  Cambridge- 
port.  Mass.,  23  May  1810;  d.  off  Fire  Island 
beach,  19  July  1850.   She  was  remarkable  for, 
her  precocity  and  her  association  with  Emerson 
and  other  eminent  literary  men,  rather  than  for 
her  own  productions.    She  was  taught  at  six 
to  read  Latin,  and  eariy  made  herself  acquainted . 
with  English  and  Continental  literature.  She 
taught  in  public  and  private  schools  in  Boston 
and  Providence,  and  frequently  visited  Brook 
Farm  (o-v.),  though  she  never  resided  there 
and  had  no  confidence  in  the  final  success  of 
that  enthusiastic  experiment.    In  1840-42  she 
was  editor  of  the  £>ia/,  which  numbfered  Emer- 
son and  other  distinguished  writers  among  its 
contributors.    In  lw4  she  removed  to  New 
York  and  became  literary  critic  of  the  Tribune. 
Id  that  capacity  she  worked  effecliveljr  toward 
the  increase  of  public  interest  and  the  improve- 
ment of  public  taste  in  literary,  artistic  and 
other  matters-   She  visited  Europe  in  1846,  met 
there  leaders  in  literature,  art  and  philanthropy, 
married  in  1847  the  Marquis  d'Ossoll ;  was  in 
Rome  during  *c  siege  of  1849,  whert  she  served 
in        hospitals;  embarked  with  her  husband 
for  New  Vorlc,  but  perished  almost  in  sight  of 
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port  during  a  severe  storm.  The  position  she 
took  in  the  American  literary  world  of  the  time 
would  perhaps  be  not  wholly  intelligible  to  one 
now  reading  much  of  what  she  wrote.  Her 
critical  articles  are  her  best  by  far,  many  being 
brilliant  and  exhibiting  what  Htgginson  calls 
''the  power  of  putting  a  high  thought  into  a 
sentence.*  She  strove  to  abolish  the.  colonial 
^rit  in  American  thought  and  letters,  and  con- 
temporaries bear  witness  to  the  reality  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  service.  Consult  the  'Memoirs* 
by  Emerson,  Clark  and  Channing  (W.  H.) 
(1852);  and  the  biographies  hy  Howe  (1883); 
and  Hlg^inson  (1884)  ;  'American  Men  of  Let-, 
ters*  series. 

OSSUNA,  o-soo'na,  Duke  of.  See  Osuna, 
Pewio  Tellez  y  GmoN,  Duke  of. 

OSTADB,  ds'ta-de,  Adrian  van,  Flemish 

f inter:  b.  Haarlem.  10  Dec.  1610;  d.  there, 
May  1685.  He  studied  under  Frans  Hab. 
His  pictures  odttbit  an  exact  iautation  of  nature, 
and  contain  lealistic  rei^rcsentations'Of  subjects 
which  in  other  hands  would  have  been  mean  or 
cooimonplactt,  sudi  a$  the  intbriors  of  ale*' 
houses  or  kitchens,  with  Dutch  peasants  smok- 
ing, quarreling  or  drtnkingi  and  he  puts  such 
expressions  into  the  beads  of  his  characters  that 
their  coarseness  is  lost  in  our  admiration  oi; 
their  truth  and  animation.  His  cotoring  a  rich 
and  dear,  his  touch  Spirited  and  free  and  ali- 
bis works  are  highly  finished.  His  later  works 
were  somewhat  overwroui^  He  was  also  a- 
good  etcher  J  Jan  Steen  was  a  pupil  of  his. 
Among  his  ^tures  (which  are  Ecncndly  small) 
may  be  mentioned  'The  SmolBer' ;  'The- 
Drinker^ ;  ^The  Dancer.^  He  also  painted 
many  portraits. 

OSTADB^  Isack  van,  brother  and  pupil  of 
the  prece<fing,  Flemish  painter:  b.  Haarlem,  2 
June  162! ;  d.  there,  16  Oct.  1649.  He  at  first 
applied  himself  to  paint  the  same  subjects  as 
those  which  had  brought  such  a  brilliant  reputa- 
tion  to  fais  broUier,  but  soon  abandoned  ^yem9 
and  kitchens  for  scenes  in  the  open  air.  boUi 
summer  and  winter  landscapes,  and  with  such 
success  that  at  the  time  of '  his  death  he 
was  rapidly  rising  to  be  a  rival  to  his  fcroflicr. 
Original  in  style,  fais  iMCtures'  are  trmarkable 
for  good  composition,  masterly  drawing  and 
solid  painting.  Many  of  them  are  i|i  England, 
where  diey  were  valued  before  his  fellow-fOUnT 
trymen  came  to  a  knowledge  of  his  genius. 
Among  the  most  valued  of  them  are  'A  Vil- 
lage Inn';  *View  of  a  Frozen  Canal*;  *Land- 
scape  and  Cottages;*  'Village  Scene*  (show-, 
ing  cavalier  on  gray  horse,  horsemen  with  red 
doak  and  post  wagon) ;  *  Winter  Landscape  in 
Holland.'  The  *Hahe  de  Voya«urs>  and 
«Vue  de  Village*  were  sold  (186S)- fbr  upward 
of  ¥5,000  each. 

OSTEmS,  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  bone.  In  its  chrcmic  forms  it  may 
result  in  suppuration ;  in  caries,  a  decay  of  the 
bone  in  parttdes;  or  in  necrosis,  a  decay  of  the 
bone  in  slices.  Removal  of  the  diseased  bone 
may  be  required. 

OSTEK-SACKEN,  os't^n-sak'kSn,  Baron 
Charles  Robert,  Russian  entomologist:  b. 
Saint  Petersburg,  21  Aug.  1828;  4  IKlfiu.  He- 
was  educated  in  his  native  city  and  became  con- 
nected with  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office  in  1849. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  m.  1856  as  secre- 
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tary  of  legktion  at  Washington  and  in  1662 
became  Russian  constil-general  at  New  York. 
In  1871  he  resigned  his  public  office  but  re- 
mained in  the  United  States  until  1877.  With 
Mr.  H.  Loew  he  studied  the  Diptera  of  North 
America,  and  published  numerous  papers  on 
this  subject  and  two  catalogues. 

OSTEND,  6s-tend',  Belgium,  a  seaport 
town  and  pleasure  resort,  in  the  province  of 
West  Flanders,  on  the  North  Sea.  67  miles 
northwest  of  Brussels.  Ostend  is  connected  by 
rati  with  all  parts  of  Belgium,  France  and  Ger- 
many* and  steamers  ply  regularly  to  and  fro 
from  London  and  Dover.  It  was  strongly  for- 
tified prior  to  1865,  since  when  the  fortifications 
have  been  replaced  by  fine  promenades.  It  has 
a  healthful  situation,  although  on  a  low  sandy 
coast,  and  is  retorted  to  for  sea  bathing,  etc., 
by  about  50;000  visitors  animally.  Aloiu:  the 
sea  front  is  a  massive  digue  or  cspluaAe  of 
stone  and  terra-cotta,  three  miles  long,  'forming 
a  fine  promenade.  The  public  builifings  inctude- 
rfie  Hotel  de  Ville,  three  churches  (one  finished 
in  1883),  an  English  church,  large  Kursaal, 
barntdcs,.  etc.  The  harbor  is  not  easy  of  access, 
but  has  been  greatly  improved  since  1896;  the 
basins  within  are  extensive,  giving  32  feet  at 
high  water,  and  form  the  termination  of  a 
maniifioait  line  of  canals  stretching  Uln  a  net- 
wonc  into  the  interior,  and  furnishing  admirable 
facilities  for  commerce.  The  manufactures  are 
unimportant,  the  chief  beinp  linen,  sail  clodi 
and  tobacco.  Shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on. 
Cod  and  herring  fiUiing  are  considerable  indus- 
tries, and  an  important  branch  of  trade  is 
oysters,  fattmed  here  in  large  salt  reservoirs, 
and  transported  as'  far  as  Paris.  Ostend  was 
founded  in  the  9th  century,  walled  in  1445  and 
regularly  fortified  in  1585  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  In  the  great  struggle  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain  it  sustained  a  memorable  siege 
from  4  Jufy  1601  to  28  Sept.  1604,  during  which 
the  besieged  lost  about  50,000  men,  and  the 
Spanish  besiegers  more  than  80,000.  Pop. 
43;002.  , 

During  the  Great  War  Ostend  was  for  a 
short  time  the  capital  of  Belgium;  but  it  was 
captured  by  German  forces  on  15  Oct.  1914,. 
suffered  considerably  at  their  hands  and  later- 
from  British  air  at^cks. 

In  March  1919  the  town  of  Ostend  furnished 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  with  a  list  of  the 
sums  claimed  before  the  Peace  Conference  for 
rc^ar^ion  in  respect  of  the  war  damage  whicli. 
the  town  had  sunered.  Ostend  expended  about 
20,000,000  francs  ($4,000,000)  in  forced  requisi- 
tions ;  while  the  damage  done  to  public  buildings 
waft  valued  at  57,000,000  francs  ($11,400,000),  or 
a  total  of  77,00^000  francs  ($15,400,000).  with- 
out counting  the  losses  caused  to  private  indi- 
viduals. During  the  war  Ostend  was  bombarded 
187  times,  and  271  persons  were  killed  and  436 
injured  in  the  shelling. 

OSTEND  MANIFESTO,  The.  a  term 
used  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United 
States  since  1854.  In  that  year,  9  October,  a 
dispatch  was  forwarded  to  the  United  States 
government  by  the  American  ministers  at  the 
courts  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  who 
had  met  in  die  city  of  Ostend,  by  the  govern- 
ment's request,  to  discuss  the  Cuban  question. 
The  dispatch  declared  that,  if  Spain  would  not 
sell  Cuba,  self-preservation  required  the  United 


States  to  take  the  island  by  force,  and  prcveot 
it  from  being  Africanized  like  Paiti.  They  ad-- 
vised  offering  $120,000,000  for  the  Island.  The 
su^stion  was  not  approved  in  the  United 
States  by  statesmen  or  poUtidans  and  was. 
strongly  condemned. 

OSTEOLBPIS,  a  genus  of  fossil  long, 
slender  crossopterygian  fishes,  peculiar  to  the 
Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland.  It  is 
characterized  by  smooth  rh(»nboidal  scales,  by 
numerous  sharply  pointed  teeth  and  b^  Imvine 
the  two  dorsal  and  anal  fins  alternating  with 
each  other.  This,  with  Diplobterxts,  etc.,  consti- 
tutes the  family  Osteolepida,  represented  in 
America  by  the  genus  Megalichthys  of  (Tarboni-, 
ferous  and  Permian  formations. 

OSTEOMALACIA  (also  called  Mau- 
cosnoN  and  Molloies  Ossium),  a  disease  oc- 
curring most  frequently  in  women,  but  some- 
times m  men,  characterized  by  softening  of  the 
bones  through  pr<^essive  disapnearance  of  the 
cartlnr  salts,  It  affects  the  different  parts  of. 
the  ^cdeton,  and  deformities  are  often  caused 
by  it.  It  is  mainly  confined  to  adults,  does  tiot 
ordinarily  attack  the  aged,  and  among  wonten 
is  likely  to  be  associated  with  pregnancy,;  or  to 
follow  child-bearing,  abstention  from  which  af-« 
fected  women  should  strictly  practise.  It  may 
progress  for  years,  and  then  end  in  fatal  cotnr 
pUcation  with  lung  disease,  or  through  exhaus- 
tion. The  causes  anigned  are  ma^,  but  their, 
determinatitm  is  as  yet  incomplete.  Surgery 
has  sometimes  proved  more  efficacious  than 
medical  treatment  in  this  disease,  which  de-. 
mands  the  most  thorough  hygienic  care  in  all . 
cases.. 

OSTEOLOGY,  Human,  that  branch  of 
anatomy  which  treats  of  bone  or  of  bones. 
The  bony  element  of  the  body  is  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  form  and  motion,  support  of  weight 
and  mnsclesj  and  the  firotection  of  the  internal 
organs.  It  m  one  of  the  hardest  stmetores  of 
the  body,  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  toi^> 
ness  and  elasticity.    See  Bonb. 

Development  of  Bone.—  In  the  fcetal 
skeleton  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  ftre 
cartilaginous.  'Hence_  there  are  two  kinds  of 
ossification,  intracartilaginous  and  intramem- 
braneous,  and  to  those  must  be  added  t^e  sub- 
periosteal! In  intracartilaginous  ossification  the 
cartilage-cells  increase  rapidly  in  number  and 
arrange  themselves  in.  rows,  the  cells  being 
closely  packed  and  wedged  together.  The  in- 
tracellular matrix  of  the  cartilage  is  semi- 
transparent.  Lying  below  this  cartilaginous 
layer  near  the  centre  of  ossification  is  a  layer 
composed  of  osteoblasts.  The  bones  of  the 
vertex  of  the  skull  are  entirely  formed  by  intra-' 
membranous  ossification. 

Marrow.—  The  marrow  differs  in  com- 
position at  different  periods  of  life  and  in  dif- 
ferent bones.  In  the  young  it  is  a  transparent 
reddish  fluid  of  tenacious  consistency,  free 
from  fat,  and  contains  minute  roundish 
cells.  In  the  shafts  of  the  adult  long  bone 
the  marrow  is  of  a  yellow  color  :md  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  fat  and  areolar  tissue. 
In  the  flat  and  short  bones,  in  the  articular  ends 
of  the  long  bones,  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
in  the  base  of  the  cranium,  in  the  sternum  and. 
ribs,  it  is  of  a  red  color,  consisting  of  albumen 
and  extractive  matter  with  a  mere  trace  of 
fat. 
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Noarisfam«nt  ot  Bone^This  is  derived 

{lom  the  numerous  bk>od  vessels  and  lymphatic 
glands.  Those  of  the  compact  tissue  are  derived 
from  a  dense  network  ot  vessels  ramifying  in 
tiie  periosteum.  From  this  membrane-  vessds 
(ass  into  the  minute  orifices  of  the  compact 
tissue. 

Bones  of  the  Hninan  Body^  l^e  skeleton 
of  the  adult  (insists  of  206  disttnct  bones.  The 
^ne  proper  or  vertebral  column  includes  26; 
the  cranium.'S;  the  ossicles  of  the  ear,  6;  the 
face,  14;  os  hyotdes,  sternum  and  ribs,  26; 
upper  extremity,  64;  lower  extremity,- 62. 

l.ong.  Short,  Flat  and  Irregular  Bones.— 
The  long  bones,  found  in  the  limbs,  are  built  to 
stistaia  the  wdg^t  of  the  tnmk  and  confer  the 
power  of  locoteotioii.  A  long  bone  consists 
of  a  lengthened  cylinder,  a  shan  vith  two  ex- 
tremities. The  shaft  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  the 
walls  consistiiig  of  a  dense  compact  tissue  of 
great  thickness.  They  are  the  humerus  of  the 
arm,  radius  and  ulna  of  the  forearm,  carpus, 
metacarpus  and  phalanges  of  the  hand;  the 
femur  of  the  thtg^;  tibia  and  f^ula  of  the  leg;' 
tarsus,  metatarsus  ami  phalanges  of  the  foot 
V^^iere  a  part  of  the  skeleton  is  intended 
for  strength  -  and  cotnpactness  and  its  mo- 
tion is  at  the  same  time  sli^t  and  limited, 
it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  pieces 
united  together  by  ligaments.  The  separate 
bones  are  short  and  compressed,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus. 
These  bones  in  their  structure  are  spongy 
throughout  except  at  their  surface,  where  there 
is  a  thin  crust  of  ccmipact  tissue.  Where  the 
principal  recpiirement  is  either  extenuve  pro- 
tection or  the  provision  of  broad  surfaces  for 
muscular  attachment,  die  osseous  structure  is 
expanded  into  broad,  flat  plates,  as  seen  in  die 
bones  of  the  head,  pelvis,  foot  and  hand.  The 
irregular  or  mixed  bones  are  such  as  from  their 
peculiar  form  cannot  be  grouped  tmder  the  pre- 
ceding heads.  Th^  are  the  vertebre,  sacnmi, 
coccyx,  temporal  and  sfdienoid.  ' 

The  spine  is  a  flecuous  and  flexIUe  column 
formed  of  a  series  of  bones  called  vertebne. 
Thcgr  are  33  in  number  exclusive  of  those  which 
go  to  form  the  skull,  and  have  recuved  the 
names  cervical,  dorsal  lumbar,  sacnd  and 
coccygeal,  according  to  the  position  diey  occupy; 
seven  cervical,  12  dorsal^  five  Inmbar,  nve 
sacral  and  four  coccrygeal.  The  sacral  and  coo 
cygeal  vertebne  consist  at  an  early  period  of  Hfe 
of  mne  separate  pieces,  which  are  imited  in  die 
adult,  so  as  to  form  two  distinct,  hemes,  the 
sacrum  and  the  coccyx.  Each  typical  vertebra 
ccnsists  of  two  essential  parts,  an  interior  solid 
segment  or  i>ody,  and  a  posterior  segment  or 
arch.  The  bodies  of  the  vertebiw  are  piled  one 
upon  the  other,  forming  a  strong  pillar,  for  the 
support  of  the  cranium  and  trunk,  the  arches 
forming  a  hollow  cjrlinder  behind  for  the  pro- 
tection of  die  spinal  cord.  The  different 
vertebrae  are  connected  tc^^her  by  means  of 
the  articular  processes  and  the  intervertebral 
cartilages  while  the  transverse  and  spinoua 
processes  form  levers  for  the  attachment  of 
musdes.  Between  each  pair  of  vertebrae  aper- 
tures exist  throu^  which  the  spinal  nerves  pass 
from  the  cord.  The  peculiar  vertebrae  of  the 
cervical  arc  the  atlas  and  axis  modified  from 
ibe  other  vertebrae  to  admit  of  die  nodding  and 
rotary  movement  of  the  head.  The  atlas  sup-' 
ports  the  globe  of  the  head,  the  axis  forming 


a  pivot  tfpon  wdiidi  fbe  head  is  rotated,  To  the 
aulas  and  axis  are  attached  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  spine. 

The  targe  triangular  bone  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  vertebral  column  at  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity  is  called  the 
sacrum  (q.v.). 

The  coccyx,  the  extreme  end  bf  the  spina! 
column,  in  shabe  resembles  a  cuckoo's  beak 
It  is  formed  ot  four  small  rudimentary  ver- 
tebra. It  articulates  with  the  sacrum  and  is 
attached  to  the  levator  and  sphincter-ani  mus- 
cles, the  gluteus  maximus,  and  the  coccygeus 
muscles. 

The  superior  expansion  of  the  vertebral  col-, 
umn  is  called  the  skull,  and  includes  the  cranium 
and  the  face.   See  Skxjlu 

The  hyoid  bone  is  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  ureek,  upsilon.  It  is  called  the 
lingual  bone  because  it  supports  the  tongue. 
To  it  are  attached  the  muscles  of  the  throat 

llie  sternum  is  a  fiat  narrow  bone  situated 
on  the  median  line  of  the  front  of  the  chest,  and 
to  it  are  attached  some  of  th^  muscles  of  the 
chest  and  adbomen,  articulating  with  the 
clavicles  and  seven  costal  cartilages  on  each 
side. 

'  The  rita  are  elastic  arches  of  bone  whicii. 
with  the  intercostal  muscle,  form  the  thorax. 
They  are  12  in  number  on  each  side.  The  first 
seven  are  connected  behind  with  the  spine,  and 
in  front  with  the  sternum  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  costal  cartilages.  The  next  diree, 
or  false  rit)S,  articulate  with  the  costa)  cartilage 
of  the  seventh  rtb;  the  next  two,  or  floating 
ribs,  are  free.  To  the  ribs  are  attached  the 
muscles  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  throat,  back 
and  diaphragm. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  skeletal  founda- 
tion, so  to  apeak  of  the  arms,  is  called  the 
clavicle  or  culaF-bone.  See  Clavicle. 

The  scapula  forms  the  back  part  of  the 
shoulder,  it  is  a  large  flat  bone  triangular  in 
shapCi  situated  at  the  posterior  aspect  and  side 
of  the  thorax  between  the  first  and  ei^ith  rib& 
To  it  a,re  attached  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,' 
arm  and  thorax. 

The  htunefrns  is  the  longest  bone  of  the 
per  extremity.  It  consists  of  a  shaft  and  two 
extremities,  artiatlating  above  with  die  scapula 
and  below  widi  die  ulna  and  tadins.  To  it  are- 
attached  the  mtisdes  of  the  arm,  the  foreann 
and  thorax. 

The  ulna  is  a  kag  bone  phued  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  forearm  paralld  with  the  radios  and! 
articulating  wtfh  the  hometus,  fbrming  the 
elbow-joint.  ' 

Thef  radius  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  forearm  parallel  with  the  ulna,  with  which' 
it  articulates,  forming  at  its  lower  end  the  wriSt- 
joint.  The  ulna  and  radius  form  the  attachment 
for  ncariy  all  the  musdes  of  the  arm,  hand  and' 
fingers. '  See  Amr. 

The  hand  \s  subdivided  Into  three  seg-. 
ments,  the  carpus  or  wrist,  the  metacarpus  or 
palm,  and  the  phalangfes  or  fingers.  See  Hand.' 

The  OS  innominatum,  or  hip-bone,  forms  th& 
side  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  is  divided  into  three 
iwrtions,  the  iHum,  ischium  and  pubis.  It  ar- 
ticulates with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side, 
the  sacrum  and  the  femur  It  forms  the  attach- 
ment of  the  muscles  of  the  thigfh,  abdomen  and 
pelvis. 
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The  longest  bone  in  the  skeleton,  to  which 
are  attached  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  thi^ 
is  the  femur  (q.v.). 

The  patella  Cq.v.)  protects  the  front  of  the 
knee-joint  and  increases  the  leverage  of  the 
quadriceps  extensor  muscle.  The  tibia,  situated 
at  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  le^,  beginnina 
at  the  knee,  is  long  and  narrow,  wiUi  enlarged 
extremities,  articulating  with  the  femur,  6tHila 
and  astragalus.  The  fibula  is  situated  at  the 
outer  side  of  the  leg,  is  smaller  than  the  tibia, 
and  forms  with  it  the  attachment  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  leg  and  foot.  The  bones  of  the 
foot  consist  of  three  divisions,  the  tarsus,  meta- 
tarsus and  phalanges.  See  Foot;  OssincxnoN; 
Osteology,  Coupakative.  Consult  Dwii^t,  T^ 
'Clinical  Atlas>  (Philadelphia  1907) ;  PVaser, 
J.  E.  S.,  *Anatomy  of  the  Human  Skeleton' 
(lb.  1914) ;  (jegenbaur,  C.  ^Lehrbuch  der 
Anatomie  des  Menschen'  (7th  ed.,  2  vols., 
Leipzig  1899). 

H.  H.  BlEDLER,  M.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Hospital. 

OSTEOMYELITIS,  inflammation  of  the 
inner  lining  membrane  (endosteum)  and  the 
Darrow-<:avity  of  bone,  a  disease  of  rare  oc- 
currence, mostly  following  amputations,  at- 
though  occasionally  fdowtng  in  the  train  of 
other  diseases.  It  also  follows  wcninds  whercilnr 
the  medullary  canal  is  exposed  to  the  air,  snot 
as  gunshot  wounds,  compound  fracture,  etc 
The  InHammation  is  due  to  inrogeiuc  infection, 
is  generaJly  acute  and  extends  from  the  mar- 
row to  the  osseous  stnKture  itself.  Chill^ 
sweats  and  high  fever  sometimes  £.ccompan^  the 
usual  sjrmptoms  of  pain  and  swelling,  with  a 

Surulent  discharge  appear  sloi^hs  of  tiss'ie  and 
ead  bone.  The  disease  usually  ends  fatally  by 
general  infection.  Surgery  alone  is  practicahle 
in  the  direct  treatment,  wiili  such  medical  and 
hy^enic  accessories  as  the  ^ysidan  may  pre- 
scribe. 

OSTEOPATHY.  Hie  essential  features 
of  osteopathy  as  a  school  of  the  healing  art  is 
its  mechanical  viewpoint  of  the  bodily  orgaidsm. 
The  human  body  is  a  complete  organism  con- 
structed after  a  definite  mechanical  plan_  of 
which  every  tissue,  organ  and  part  has  a  distinc- 
tive arrangement,  position  and  function.  Every 
unit  of  the  structure  is  in  mathematical  con- 
cordance with  all  other  parts  and  the  whole 
after  the  manner  of  any  complex  and  unified 
mediantsm.  Bio-physics  and  bio-diemistiy  of 
the  oi^antsm  explain  the  known  and  verifiable 
phenomena.  It  is  upon  tlus  scdid  and  modem 
scientific  ^und  that  the  sdtool  of  osteopathy 
has  built  Its  foundation. 

It  is  a  biolofi^c  axiom  that  structure  deter- 
mines and  controls  function,  (jtven  an  intact 
StnKture,  a  mechanism  that  is  mathematically 
correct,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  functicm 
will  be  normalhr  operative.  The  osteopathic 
sdiool  acc^ts  this  as  fundamental.  If  struc- 
ture is  distorted  or  disarranged,  order  or 
b^ilth  accordin^y  will  be  impaired.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  gross  derangement  of  the  structure 
will  disturb  harmonious  action  of  its  parts ;  but 
osteopathic  practice  not  only  accepts  this  as 
true,  but  apiuies  the  same  principle  to  all  tissues, 
even  to  a  minute  degree.  The  development  and 
application  of  this  principle  to  every  portion  of 
the  organism,  the  mechanical  construcdon  of 
the  tissues  and  dieir  pos»bIe  innumerable  dis- 


placements  and  denuigements,  is  the  basis  of 
the  theoiY  and  practice  of  osteopathy. 

The  Body  is  a  Vital  Organism.—  Bio- 
lo^cally  the  human  mechanism  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  machine;  it  is  a  vital  organ- 
ism Therefore,  it  is  conditioned  from  wimin, 
and  ever^  part  conditions  every  other  part  and 
the  physiologic  unity  of  the  miole.  Altfiourii 
structure  modifies  and  controls  function,  sull 
the  two  are  inseparable,  for  it  is  function  that 
produces  structure.  Derangement  of  mechanism 
registers  its  effects  structurally,  and  change  in 
character-  of  functioning  wilt  also  be  expressed 
structurally.  The  structural  expression,  if  cor- 
rectly inteipreted,  is  osteofrathically  invaluaUe. 

It  may  be  said  that  life  is  function;  and  it 
is  the  function  of  self-repair  that  exemplifies 
the  vita]  completeness  of  (he  body.  The  body 
contains  inherently,  active  and  potential,  all  the 
necessarjr  properties  for  growth,  development 
and  repair.  Nothing  can  be  done  that  will  add 
a  morphologic  or  [diysiologic  unit  to  the  organ- 
ism. But  much  can  be  accomplished  to  influence 
properties  and  forces  that  are  disorganized  to 
the  point  of  ftractional  discord,  as  well  as  to 
stimulate  and  develop  active  and  potential  ones. 

The  human  body  being  an  adaptable  vital 
organism,  the  environment  of  structure  and 
function  comprises  the  essenual  feature  in  the 
field  of  therapeutics.  Not  only  must  the  assem- 
blage of  the  parts  be  precise  in  a  mechanical 
sense,  as  is  demanded  of  any  mechanism,  for 
it  to  operate  normally,  but  function  must  be 
neither  abused  nor  disused  or  else  the  function- 
ing process  will  be  abnormally  conditioned. 
Bc^  anatomically  and  tihysiolofHcatly  oonrid< 
ered  disease^  is  a  condition  of  the  organism. 
An  harmonious  environment,  as  expressed 
throu^  sanitary  and  hygienic  influences,  is  an 
essential  requirement  o£  normal  functioning. 
Tbc  influence  of  these  forces  upon  nerve  im- 
pulse, circulatorjr  channel  and  the  chennsm  of 
the  body  is  basoc  to  the  physiologic  action. 
Growth  and  develt^mieiit  exemplify  functional 
action  of  the  organism,  and  depend  upon  not 
only  an  intact  anatomical,  -but  also  upon  a 
consonant  hygienic  and  dietetic,  environment. 
Thus  upon  broad,  but  nevertheless  definite  bio- 
logic pounds,  ^e  heakh  problem  primarily 
deals  with  die  anatomic  and  physiolof^c  adjust- 
ment of  cell,  tissue. and  organic  environment. 
It  is  not  a  problem  of  extraneous  or  fordd^ 
stimulation  or  inhibitionj  but  instead  of  Irioh^c 
normalization,  of  the  inhMcnt  and  conqtlete 
properties,  active  and  potential,  of  the  vital 
orguitsm. 

The  Importance  of  an  Intact  Structure.*— 

A  diseased  condition  presents  physiologic  forces 
that  are  at  variance  from  the  normal  as  to 
time,  rhythm,  quantity.  In  other  words  they 
are  natural  forces  but  not  normal  forces.  The 
structural  mecbanism  may  be  distorted  or  mal- 
adjusted by  physical  forces,  as  any  machine 
may  4m,  so  that  order  and  harmonious  action 
are  not  forthcoming,  or  physiologic  functioning 
through  environmental  change  and  adaptation 
may  also  result  in  discord.  In  either  instance 
it  is  evident  that  a  deranged  structure  lowers 
resistance,  impairs  nutrition  and  tfaus  predis- 
poses to  the  many  exciting  causes  of  disease; 
for  any  condition  or  force  that  disturbs  nervous 
equilibrium,  vascular  equalization  or  chemical 
co-ordination  produces  a  definite  effect  upon  the 
diaracter  of  organic  functioning.  Then  it  is 
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equally  evident  that  rectification  of  the  struc- 
tural derangement  and  functional  environment 
is  the  logical  remedy. 

The  tendency  of  the  organism  under  all  con- 
ditions is  toward  self-repair  and  physiolo^c 
unity.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  transfer  a 
vital  spark  to  the  organism.  Treatment  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  can  go  no  further  than  a  cer- 
tain guidance  or  control  of  its  bio-physics  and 
Wo-cfiemistry.  This  is  the  be^nning  and  end 
of  therapy;  and  in  order  for  it  to  be  really 
efficacious,  it  must  be  consotiant  widi  these 
forces,  for  the  reparative  and  healing  powers 
are  inherent  qualities. 

An  organ  is  an  instrument  for  funetioAfng, 
and  the  degree  of  its  medianical  intactness 
within  a  definite  minimum  establishes  a  certain 
ratio  of  normal  function.  Beyond  this  mini- 
mum, wirii  most  organs,  there  is  a  superabun- 
dance of  tissue  that  may  be  called  the  margin  of 
safety.  Tliere  is  not  only  a  superabundance  of 
tissue,  but  also  of  mechanism,  as  Instanced,  for 
example,  hy  inflammatory  reaction,  substitu- 
tion, vicariation  and  adaptation  upon  the  part 
of  the  various  tissues.  Thus  the  completeness 
of  the  structural  plan,  the  physioloric  inherent 
properties  and,  beyond  all,  the  function  of  self- 
repair  are  basic  considerations. 

The  Cause  of  Disease^  The  essential 
thing  in  practice  is  to  find  the  cause  of  disorder 
and  rcmore  it  if  posriUe.  Osteopathy's  clabn 
to  a  school  of  die  healii^  art  rests  with  its  es- 
tablishment of  a  distinctive  etiologic  diagnosis 
of  disease.  Every  school  pays  allegiance  to  the 
rich  heritage  of  common  medical  knowledge. 
These  facts  are  man^  but  their  value  depends 
upon  the  interpretation  and  the  use  made  of 
them.  Osteopathy  accepts  tiiis  date  and  makes 
use  of  it  in  so  tar  as  Ae  verifnble  facts  are 
wplicable  and  demonstrate  at  the  bedside.  In 
addition  to  this,  osteopathy  presents  consider- 
able new  material.  But  it  is  the  osteopathic 
concept,  the  principles  universally  exemplified, 
that  arc  of  commanding  importance.  Every 
disease  or  disorder  is  in  its  final  analysis  a  con- 
dition of  the  organism  that  is  not  compatible 
with  the  nomud,  must  be  in  accordance  with 
natura]  lav  and  is  scientifically  demonstraUe  if 
the  sequential  diain  can  be  elncidated.  Oste- 
Miatl^  through  its  clinical  research  has  dear^ 
demonstratea  the  mechanistic  origin  of  many 
disorders.  This  principle  Is  apfiJic^Ie  to  every 
tissue  of  the  body.  Every  structural  derange- 
ment of  tissue  is  at  least  potentially  a  cause  for 
disease.  If  a  definite  order  of  the  structure  is 
an  essential  to  health,  then  disorder  of  tissue 
will;  in  Mcordance  to  natural  law,  be  followed 
by  ill-lieahh.  Thus,  osteopathically  viewed,  a 
fundamental  cause  of  disease  rests  with  the 
character  of  the  bio-physics.  The  status  of  the 
osseous  alignment,  esoecially  of  the  vertebrae 
which  enclose  and  protect  so  many  vital  centres, 
the  character  of  muscle  tonus,  the  condition  of 
the  ligaments  and  Ihe  position  and  functional 
develc^ment  of  the  viscera  are  all  of  basic  con- 
sideration in  Ae  health  proUem.  Conforma- 
tion, configuration  and  poise,  whether  of  signal 
odumn,  torso,  abdomen,  pelvis,  or  of  the  body 
as  a  unified  mechanism,  and  the  elasticitv  and 
resiliency  of  tissue,  all  attest  t^ysiologic  prin- 
ciples of  first  importance.  The  intact  ana- 
tomical condition  exemplifies  the  primary  hygi- 
enic law.  Any  divergence  from  this  intactness 
is  of  first  conuderation  jto  the  osteopath. 


There  are  many  factors  that  will  disorganize 
or  disarrange  the  structural  mechanism:  over- 
fatij^e,  ill-fiatnts,  deleterious  enviromnentj  in- 
samtary  conditions,  unhygienic  surroundings, 
dietetic  errors,  mental  disturbance,  prolonged 
exposure  to  cold  or  heat,  trauma,  etc.  Trau- 
matic injury  is  far  from  fieing  the  only  cause 
of  maladjustment.  An  inbalance  of  muscles, 
due  to  fatigue,  a  slumped  posture,  cold,  etc.,  are 
common  sources  of  mechanical  derangement 
Vital  reacting  to  environment  is  always  ex- 
pressed structurally,  of  which  abuse  and  dis- 
use of  function  are  everyday  examples.  The 
-  locaUity,  character,  extent,  as  well  as  the  time 
factor,  of  the  pathogenic  dianges  are  the  im- 
portant features. 

These  changes  initiate  a  discinctive  osteo- 
pathic pathology.  The  stress  and  strain  con- 
comitant with  environmental  '  reaction  and 
adaptation,  if  carried  beyond  the  normal  lim- 
itations, is  certain  to  disturb  physiologic  tmity 
vnlh  z  conseqnent  lowering  of  tone  and  re- 
sistance of  tissue.  These  are  the  first  changes 
involvii^  nerve  impulse,  ctrculatioa  and  chem- 
ism  of  the  body.  In  other  words,  these  are 
pathogenic  factors  that  antedate  suid  give  origin 
to  many  well-known  symptom  grouns  and 
morbid  states.  This  condition  renders  the 
bodily  organism  subject  to  the  influences  of 
pathogenic  bacteria  and  other  secondary  and 
exciting  causative  factors  of  disease.  S^n- 
dironously  _  with  lowered  resistance  and  un- 
paired nutrition  a  dinuntshed  imniunity  is  cer- 
tain to  develop.  The.  initial  lesion  is  frequently 
a  localized  muadiu&tment  of  tissues  that,. either 
through  its  definite  location  involves  innerva- 
tion and  circulation  of  a  tissue  or  organ,  or 
throu^  its  nutritive  impairment  favors  multi- 
plication of  micro-oi^anisms.  Owing  to  the 
importance  of  the  spinal  structures  and  thdr 
functions  much  attention  is  g^ven  these  tissues, 
although  every  section  of  the  body  is  thor- 
ougbtv  examined  both  structurally  and  func- 
tionally, in  accordance  with  characteristic  osteb- 
pathic  procedure  and  the  several  other  scientific 
methods. 

Equally  important  are  the  action  and  free- 
dom of  nerve  impulses,  the  character  of  vas- 
cular tissue  and  its  tmreserved  flow,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  cerebro-stnnal  circulation,  the  unim- 
peded dr^nage,  the  complete  elimination,  the 
thorouni  co-ordination  of  chemical  forces,  and 
through  these,  the  ability  of  the  or^nism  to 
estaMish  immunity.  All  of  diese  are  intimately 
interrelated;  in  tact,  co-ordination  and  corre- 
lation of  the  organism  as  a  concatenated  whole, 
structurally  and  fimctionally  is  completely  ex- 
pressed by  the  function  of  self-repair  and  the 
power  of  the  tissues  to  prevent  infection.  His- 
torically, osteopathy  is  tne  first  school  to  recog- 
nize the  facts  that  functional  integrity  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  mechanically  intact  structure 
and  a  harmonious  environment  and  that 
chemical  immunity  may  be  thus  established, 
and,  moreover,  what  is  of  far  greater  import- 
ance, to  actually  apply  4iis  biuic  conception 
to  the  detailed  bo^Iy  mechanism  in  its  entirety. 

The  recognition  of  a  distinct  osteopathic 
etiology  and  pathology  establishes  a  new  and 
characteristic  methodof  dia^osis,  thou^  all 
■  scientific  methods  of  diagnosis  are  recognized 
and  adapted  in  accordance  with  the  osteopathic 
concept  The  diagnostic  characteristics  of  die 
osteopathic  school  are  those  features  that  are 
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dependent  upon  a  deraB^ed  or  maladjusted 
mecfaanism  —  maladjusttnent  of  the  apposed 
interosseous  'tissues,  tightening,  thickening  or 
laitness  of  ligaments,  and  adhesions  and  vari- 
ous changes  in  the  articular  tissues,  contraction 
and  contracture  of  muscles,  displacement  of 
organs  and  the  innumerable  giosser  changes  of 
spinal,  pelvic  and  dioractc  conformation  —  all 
of  which  can  be  shown  distinctly  to  disturb 
functional  integrity,  are  amonK  somic  of  the 
principal  osteopathic  signs  and  symptoms. 
Thence,  in  response  to  the  vital  reaction, 
throu£^  the  media  of  nerves,  circulation  and 
diemical  forces,  there  follow  impairmnit  of 
bodily  equilibrium,  of  elastics^  and  resiliency 
of  tissue,  of  dynamic  and  static  requirements 
of  joint  functioning,  of  orgaotic  structure,  func- 
tion and  relationship. 

Sigmficance  of  Osteopathic  Adjustmeat. 
—  The  body  being  a  complete  vital  organism 
endowed  with  the  wonderful  function  of  self- 
repair,  and  even  with  an  excess  of  structure 
and  mechanism,  is  frequendy  capable,  when 
disordered,  of  restoring  functional  integrity, 
but  in  other  instances  owing  to  severe  or  pro- 
longed disturhance  of  structure  or  function 
extraneous  aid  must  be  instituted  after  the 
manner  of  structural,  environmental,  surreal 
or  dietetic  adjustment  in  order  that  a  normal 
physiologic  unity  may  assert  itself  —  and  this 
IS  osteopathy.  Frequently  when  the  correct 
osteopathic  treatment  is  applied  the  commonly 
accepted  natural  history  of  disease  is  changed. 
The  disorder  may  be  either  aborted,  lessened 
or  many  possible  complications  prevented. 
Thus  osteopathic  prognosis  comprises  character- 
istic and  distinctive  factors.  And  the  possi- 
Inli'des  in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine  are 
greatly  increased. 

'  It  should  be  emphasized  that  osteopathic 
treatment  is  neither  a  routine  method  nor  a 
movement  cure,  but  instead  a  definite  manual 
adjustment  of  the  maladjusted  parts.  Every 
treatment  is  as  individual  as  the  mechanical 
problems  presented.  These  problems  are  in- 
numerable, depending  unon  character  and  ex- 
tent of  tissue  involved,  whether  vertebral, 
pelvic,  torso,  etc.,  the  many  secondary  factors 
that  may  complicate  the  disease,  and  the  various 
inherited  and  environmental  conditions  that 
may  predispose  or  add  to  the  disease  picture. 
The  treatment  of  a  disorder  is  composed  of 
many  factors,  and  commonly  speaking  the  value 
of  a  therapy  is  dependent  upon  a  true  evalua- 
tion of  all  die  forces  and  processes  diat  have 
entered  into  the  production  of  the  diseased 
condition.  The  characteristic  feature  osteo- 
pathically  is  the  mechanistic  one  somewhat 
paralleled  by  the  adjustment  methods  demanded 
ijn  the  restoration  of  any  complex  mechanism. 
But  in  the  liberation  and  rectification  of  the 
dynamic  forces  when  the  structure  is  deranged 
(and  that  give  origin  to  a  morbid  state  that 
must  necessarily  precede  the  various  symptoms 
or  manifestations  of  (tisease),  by  adjustment  of 
the  tissue  to  a  point  of  normalization  and  by 
attention  to  the  maintenance  of  a.  harmonious 
regimen,  one  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  something  more  than  can  be  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  mechanism  though  this 
.constitutes  the  solid  groundwork  of  the  bio- 
logic sciences.  In  reality  the  body  is  a  vital 
organism. 


Discovery  of  Osteopathy.— Dr.  Andrew 
Taylor  Still  of  Kirksville,  Mo.,  discovered  oste- 
opathy. He  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1828;  d. 
1917.  Dr.  Still  was  educated  as  a  ph^ician  and 
surgeon  of  the  regular  school.  When  the  Ovil 
War  broke  out  he  was  located  at  Baldwin, 
Kan^  and  served  as  a  surgeon  to  the  Northern 
forces.  .  From  an  early  period  he  had  been  a 
close  observe  of  nature,  spending  much  time 
and_  thou^t  in  natural  history  pursuit,  and 
having  a  decided  inclination  to  mquire  into  the 
why  of  things.  In  his  early  life  the  dissection 
of  animals  was  of  special  interest  to  him  which 
later  was  followed  by  the  dissection  of  many 
human  subjects.  Anatomy  and  the  laws  of 
nature  therein  expressed  had  been  for  70  years 
or  more  the  one  commanding  interest  of  his 
life.  This  combined  with  a  distinct  genius 
along  mechanical  lines  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  science  and  art  of  osteopathy.  One  of  his 
early  inventions  is  an  important  part  of  the 
reaping  machine. 

At  an  early  period  in  Dr.  Still's  professional 
career  he  lost  several  of  his  own  diildren  from 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  They  had  the  best 
attention  that  medical  skill  could  give.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  stimulus  to  his 
future  life  work.  Dr.  Still  realizing  that  the 
doctors  had  done  the  best  th^  knew  how  did 
not  ascribe  the  tragedy  to  the  inscrutable  ways 
of  Providence,  but  instead,  fully  believine:  that 
the  practice  of  drue  medication  is  basically 
wrong,  set  himself  the  task  of  discovering  if 
^ssibie  a  scientific  method  of  therapy.  This 
was  the  driving  and  commanding  force  that 
later  developed  into  the  school  of  osteopathy. 

Dr.  Still  was  a  skilled  surgeon  of  no  mean 
albility,  particularly  as  his  art  pertained  to 
mechamcal  adjustments  of  fractures  and  dis- 
locations. The  restoration  of  function  in  this 
class  of  cases,  especially  the  pronounced  effect 
of  these  comparatively  (frosser  corrections  upon 
the  liberation  of  vessels  and  nerves,  followed 
by  normalization  of  tissues,  gives  an  inkling  of 
the  restorative  properties  of  nature.  This  with 
his  commanding  knowledge  of  anatomical 
structure,  particularly  from  the  living  or 
dynamic  standptnnt,  with  a  decided  tendency  to 
investigate  and  experiment  are  additional  fac- 
tors that  led  to  his  discovery. 

Hie  osteopathic  discovery  came  very  grad- 
ually. In  some  of  the  first  experiments  it  was 
found  that  pressure  >on  the  occipital  nerves 
cures  certain  kinds  of  headache;  that  adjust- 
ment of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrae  will 
frequently  cure  goitre;  that  alignment  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  will  cure  many  cases  of 
dysentery;  that  correction  of  the  si»nal  joints 
will  be  followed  by  restoration  of  partially 
paralyzed  nerves  of  the  legs.  These  with  many 
other  similar  experiences  over  a  period  of  many 
years  were  the  early  incidents  that  led  to  the 
discovery  of  osteopathy. 

In  the  early  days  of  osteopathic  investiga- 
tion Dr.  Still  arrived  at  the  definite  conclusions 
that  disease  is  largely  a  condition  of  the  mech- 
anism depending  upon  the  structural  status  of 
the  tissues,  that  all  remedies  for  relief  and  cure 
are  contained  within  the  organism,  and  that 
adjustment,  normalization  of  structure  and  en- 
vironment represents  the  remedial  law. 

In  1874  Dr.  Still's  discovery  was  definitely 
announced.  He  spent  his  remaining  years  in 
perfecting  rhe  idea  and  making  practical  that 
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tlie  fatnma  organipm  le.  a  scl£-reparative  *ik1 
self -recuperative  vital  orgamstn ;  that  by 
vinae  of  these  attributes  the  organism  contains, 
actively  or  potentially,  the  essential  properties 
for  growth,  deveiopCBKnt,  repair  and  cure;  that 
normal  diculatioo,  nervous  equilitMium  and 
chemical  oo-orditiation'  are  the  essentials  of 
health;  and  that  iU-healtih  is  initiated^  active 
or  predisposing,  by  .some  mfiladjuslin«nt  of 
structure,  bonf^-  muscle  or  other  soft  tissue  or 
oi^n,  so  that  vascubr  tissue,  nervous  stntcture 
or  chemical  force  is  impaired.  The  invaiftnent 
may  be  caused  W  trauma,  enviroonMnt,  infec- 
tion, diet.«tc. 

Dr.  Still  writes:  'Osteopathy  is  i>ascd  on 
the  perfection  of.  Nature's  work.  .  .When  all 
parts  ol  the  hupian  body  are  in  Jine  we  have 
heahh.  When  they  are  not  the  effect  is  dis- 
ease. When  the  parts  are  readjusted,  disease 
9ves  place  to,  health.  The  work  of  the  osteo- 
path is  io  adjust  the  body  from  the  abnormal 
to  normal;  then  abnormal  condition  gives  pUt^ 
to  the  normal  and  heahh  is  the  result  oi  the 
normal  condition. 

*Uan  cannot  add  anything  to  diis  perfect 
work  nor  improve  the  functioning  of  the 
normal  ho^y.  Disease  is  an  effect  only.  Man's 
power  to  cure  U  (rood  at  least  in  so  iar  as  he 
has  knowledge  of  the  xig-ht  or  normal  position, 
and  so  far  as  he  has  toe  skill  to  adjust  the 
boaes,  muscles  and  Iwaments  and  give  freedom 
to  nerves,  bloody  secretions  and  excretions.* 
Dr.  Still  has  constantly  emphasized  the  fact 
that  ihe  'rule  of  the  artery  is  supreme*  and 
that  the  beginning  of  disease  is  ^rst  character- 
ized by  interference  to  complete  freedom  of 
vascular  diannels. 

The  development  of  osteopathr  has  been  de* 
pendent  upon  a  more  comj^Iete  understanding 
of  living  anatomy,  a  detailed  knowledge  or 
every  tissue  in  not  only  its  mechanical  relation- 
ships but  also  of  its  functional  agniiicance. 
Disease  being  expressed  by  anatomical  change, 
accompanied  by  functional  perversion,  from  the 
norm,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  intact 
stnictifre  is  demanded.  In  order  to  restore 
oonud  completeness  ot  the  mechanism,  bodi 
Ae  static^  and  dynamics  of  its  component  parts 
and  of  the  mechanism  as  a  whole  must  fust  be 
elucidated.  This  .demands  a  certun  skitl  of 
diagnostic  al»Uty  as  wdl  a»  efficiency  of  manual 
adiustnent. 

Dr.  Still  says:  ^'To  repair  sigmfies  to  re- 
adjust £roai  the  abnonnal  condition  to  the  con- 
dition of  nocmal.  You  as  osteopatha  cap  go  no 
fartfier  than  to  adjust  the  nnormal  conmtion, 
in  which  you  find  the  afiBcted.  Nature  will  do 
the  rest.  Order  and  health  are  inseparable, 
and  wtien  order  in  all  parts  is  found,  disease 
cannot  prevail,  and  if  order  is  onnplete  and 
(fisease  should  found,  there  is  no  use  for 
order.  Jif  order  and  he^th  are  universally  one 
in  onion,  the  doctor  cannot  usefully,  physio- 
logically  t)r  philosophically  be  guided  oy  aiqr 
s^e  of  reason,  otherwise. 

*If  health  is  perfecf,  it  only  proves  perfect 
bannony  in  die  ii^siological  action  of  the 
body  in  all  its  parts  and  functions.  Any  varia- 
tion Inm  perfect  health  marks  a  def^rae  of 
fimctfonal  derangement  in  the  physiological  de- 
partment of  man.  Efforts  at  restoration  from 
the  disoued  to  tfie  healthy  condition  should 
present  but  one  object  to  the  mind,  find  that  is 


to  explore  minutely  and  seek  variotitui  from 

'  the  normal. 

*'It  is  only  the  perfection  of  the  organism 
and  the  connected  oneness  that  ta  the  keynote 
to  osteopathic  practice.  Every  part  has  a  duty 
to  perform  not  only  for  its  own  maintenance, 
but  also  for  the  healtii  and  harmony  of  the 
interrdated  whole.  This  is  part  oi  die  law  of 

1  supply  and  demand^  which  is.  absolute  throiu^ 

,all  nature.  It  is  important  to  know  the  exact 
place  that  each  organ  and  tissue  occujiies  in 
Its  normal  position.  It  is  only  by  knowing  the 
normal  we  are  enabled  to  detect  the  abnormal. 
Each  organ  seems  to  be  a  creator  of  its  own 
fluid  substances.  We  must  know  the  nerve  and 
blood  supply  and  the  drainage. 

*With  anatomy  in  the  normal  properly  un- 
derstood, we  are  enabled  to  detect  conditions 
that  are  abnoroaaL  It  may  be  that  by  measure- 

.ment  we  can  discover  a  variation  one-hundreddi 
of  an  inch  from  the  normal,  which,  though  in- 
finitely small,  is  nevertheless  abnormal.  If  we 
follow  the  effects  of  abnormal  straining  of  liga- 
ments, we  easiW  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
derangements  of  one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch 

,are  often  probable  of  those  parts  of  the  body 
over  wlucn  blood  vessels  and  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed, whose  duties  are  to  construe^  vitalize, 
and  keep  a  territory,  diough  smaU  m  width, 
fully  up  to  the  normal  standard  of  health.  iSy 
object  is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  looking 
after  local  causes  that  go  on  with  their 
irritation.* 

Definite  results  in  practically  every  field  of 
disease  were  obtained  before  any  possible  lab- 
oratory demonstration  could  be  secured,  such 
as  the  Gcienlijic  world  has  tp-day,  that  clearly 
revealed  the  biologic  integrity  and  complete- 
ness of  the  vital  oi^;aaisin.  Dr.  Still  suggested 
the  antigens  in  the  blood  long  before  any  one 
else,  and  also  anticipated  the  fact  of  immunity. 
Not  only  did  he  emphasize  the  absolute  im- 
portance of  a  free  £ow  of  pure  blood  and  an 
unobstructed  lymphatic  drainage,  but  also  of  an 
uninterrupted  nerve  impulse  as  well  as  the  cir- 
culation of  the  cerebro-^inal  fhiid.  All  of  this 
-he  considered  as  fundamental  requirements  in 
-order  that  ■  health  may  be  maintained.  These 
are  necessary  attributes  for  self-growth,'  self- 
development  and  self-repur.  They  establish 
that  a  unified  whole  for  evety  part  is  recipro- 
cally conditioned. 

Coexistent  with  this  are  the  attributes  of  a 
ph^ical  mechanism.  \^tal  ftmcttons  are  con- 
ditioned and  amenable  to  the  structural  laws  of 
physics.  This  fact  detemunes  the  value  of  die 
science  of  osteopathy  —  its  practicalness.  Owing 
to  the  structural  character  of  the  organism,  its 
.definite  plan  and  great_ complexity  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  anatomical  minutias;.  To  adjust 
mechanically,  as  the  art  implies,  requires  an 
exact  knowledge  of  structure  and  its  expressed 
.nKchanical  pnnctples.  This  naturally  enjmns 
.considerable  detail  knowledge  as  well  as  experi- 
ence and  sldlL 

The  term  osteopathy  is  derived  from  the 
Greek:  osteon,  bone;  pathos,  suffering.  This 
.was  suggested  because,  the  bony  framework 
comprises  an  important  part  of  the  phyucal 
body,  wluch  fret^ently  becomes  maladjusted, 
resulting  in  impairment  of  the  organism;  and 
because  the  bones  are  used  as  levers  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  tissues. 
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L^dation^The  legisbthre  Ustory  of 
osteopathy  comprises  one  of  its  interesting  and 
important  chapters,  l^e  writer  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  the  le^slative  detriment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Osteopathic  Association  for  considerable  of 
the  following  material. 

Osteopathy  received  its  first  Ie«il  recogni- 
tion in  Vermont  in  1896.  In  1S97  Missouri, 
Michigan  and  North  Dakota  legalized  the  prac- 
tice. Iowa  enacted  a  law  in  1896,  and  Soiidi 
Dakota,  Illinois  and  Tennessee  in  1899. 
'  The  contention  of  regular  medical  practl- 
tiohers  who  opposed  these  laws  was  that  the 
osteopaths  should  take  the  regular  medical  ex- 
amination. The  evident  prejudice  against  oste- 
opaths of  those  making  this  contention  was  an 
argument  against  the  fairness  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement, but  it  was  evident  to  the  public  that 
osteopathy  was  really  a  separate  and  distinct 
'science.  Osteopaths  were  not  taking  a  funda- 
mental part  of  existing  medical  practice  and 
calting  It  another  name  just  to  avoid  laws 
and  educational  standards,  as  has  been  since 
done  as  to  osteopathy  lay  variously  named 
practices.  The  course  of  llie  early  osteopathic 
college  which  required  20  months  and  did  not 
pretend  to  prepare  its  graduates  for  major  sur- 
gery compared  very  favorably  with  the  then 
quite  commonly  prevailing  course  of  24  months 
in  medical  colleges  in  which  time  major  surgery 
alto  was  supposed  to  be  covered.  As  to  its 
differences  from  medical  belief  and  practice,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  was  so  different  that  sudl 
of  its  fundamental  ideas  as  that  vertebrae  are 
often  subluxated  and  cause  interference  with 
spinal  nerves  and  produce  disease  in  the  organs 
these  nerves  supply  were  ridiculed,  at  that  time, 
by  the  medical  profession.  There  was,  thus, 
no  confusion  in  the  public  mind  as  to  osteopattry 
being  distinctly  different  from  the  accepted  idea 
of  tnedjcal  Aeorjf  and  practice  and  it  was  i^ven 
separate  recognition. 

As  new  osteopathic  schools  sprang  up  over 
^e  country,  some  good,  some  mere  diploma 
factories,  and  as  the  imitators  and  impostors 
that  inevitably  attach  themselves  to  any  worthy 
idea  began  to  distribute  themselves  throughout 
the  States,  it  became  evident  that  the  earlier 
laws  recognizing  osteopathy .  needed  amplifica- 
tion in  oraer  tluit  the  pubhc  might  be  assured 
of  dKdent  osteopathy  practice  and  the  earlier 
laws  were  variously  duu^ed  and  amended  to 
this  end. 

By  way  of  enacting  a  law  which  would  be 
both  fair  to  the  osteopathic  profession  and  at 
the  same  time  raise  the  profession's  standards 
and  ensure  the  best  possible  osteopatiiic  services 
to  the  public,  in  1901,  though  there  were  but 
13  osteopnths  in  Montana  at  that  time,  the 
Montana  legislature,  against  the  usual  medical 
contention  that  osteopaths  should  be  regulated 
by  the  medical  board  and  persistent  plans  to 
bring  that  about,  overwhelmingly  sanctioned  a 
bill  which  provided  for  a  State  board  of  oste- 
opathic examiners.  This  board  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  graduate  osteopathic  physicians 
to  be  appointed  by  ihc  governor  of  the  State  and 
whose  duties  would  be  to  pass  upon  the  sdiool 
credentials  of  alt  appUcants  in  'anatwny,  phy- 
siology, chemistry,  pathology,  obstetrics  and 
theory  and  practice  of  osteopathy  and  such  other 
brandies  as  are  taught  in  well  regulated  and 
recognized  schools  of  osteopathy  and  deemed 


advisable  by  the  boafd>  TUa  law  was  Ae  first 

of  its  kind. 

This  form  of  law  having  been  in  considera- 
tion by  those  interested  in  other  States  vras 
.  adopted  in  the  years  f olkming  in  a  number  of 
States.  Because  of  its  fairness  and  efficiency  in 
practical  administration  and  its  practical  pos- 
sibilities in  continuously  rising  the  Standard  of 
osteopathic  practice  and  incr^nng  the  worth 
of  the  service  that  osteopathic  ^sysicians  render 
the  public,  it  has  become  the  most  common  form 
of  regulating  the  osteopathic  system  of  practice. 
It  has  for  years  been  the  law  whkh  the  osteo- 
pathic profession  has  favored  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  laws  which  force  the  osteopathic  prac- 
titioner to  be  examined  by  boards  composed 
entirely  of  medical  men  or  even  medical  boards 
on  which  the  osteopathic  profession  is  given 
minor  representation. 

A  recent  resolution  unanimously  passed  by 
die  American  Osteopathic  Assodation  in  con- 
vention assembled  outlines  the  profession's  leg- 
islative  stand:  'That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
assodation  that  m^cal  examining  boards  on 
whidi  osteopathy  is  given  minor  representation 
are  not  just  to  osteopathic  physicians  in  thdr 
practical  administration  and  uiat  it  is  impossible 
for  such  boards  to  give  examinations  which 
are  the  most  practical  test  of  effidency.   .   .  . 

*We  endorse  the  Independent  Board  of  Oste- 
<M»t3iic  Examiners  as  the  fairest  and  most 
etndent  medium  for  Uie  regulation  of  osteo- 
pathic practice.* 

Under  medical  board  regulation  discrimina- 
tion has  been  often  practised  against  osteopathic 
applicants  and  justice  been  such  a  variable 
quantity  that  the  osteopathic  profession  has, 
because  of  this,  been  consistent  in  asldng  for 
separate  relation,  bu^  while  flris  is  true^  it 
does  not  constitute  Ae  fundamental  reason  for 
the  stand  which  the  osteopathic  profession  has 
continuously  taken  in  demanding  separate  regu- 
lation and  examination  of  osteopathic  applicants 
rather  than  regulation  which  causes  osteopathic 
applicants  to  be  tested  by  a  medical  exunination 
given  by  drug  school  practitioners.  The  es- 
sential reason  for  the  profession's  contention 
against  the  latter  arrangement  is  epitomized  in 
the  words  of  the  above-quoted  resolution,—^! 
is  impossible  for  sudi  boards  to  give  exafflitia- 
tions  which  are  the  most  practical  tests  of 
effidency.*  TTie  reason  that  it  is  impossible  is 
because  of  the  distinct  difference  between  the 
education  received  by  an  osteopathic  physidan 
through  the  better  osteopathic  college  and  the 
education  received  by  the  drug  school  practi- 
tioner through  the  medical  college,  a  difference 
existing  not  in  length  or  thoroughness  or  prac- 
ticalness of  course  for  there  the  osteopa^ic 
college  does  not  suffer  by  comtmrison  widi  tfie 
average  medical  college.  A  difference  whidi 
lies  rather  in  character  of  education,  the  ifistinc- 
tive  and  definite  nature  and  features  of  whidi 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  difference  be- 
tween tiie  instruction  in  classes  in  materia 
medica  and  drug  therapeutics  in  a  medical  col- 
lege and  the  instruction  in  the  classes  In  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  osteopathy  which  take 
their  place  in  an  osteopadiic  college.  The  fun- 
damental distinction  antedates  the  therapeutic 
phase  for  it  is  the  etiologic  diagnosis  of  human 
ailments  that  controls  and  determines  therapy, 
and  which  viewpoint  must  necessarily  permeate 
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all  the  medical  sdences  and  reader  a  distincliTe, 
definite  and  hannomous  interpretation  oi  exist- 
ing facts  as  they  pertain  to  vat  broad  etiokigic 
concept  upon  wmcn  the  system  is  builL  Herein 
is  contained  the  essence  of  the  osteofathic 
school,  and  by  virtue  of  its  practical  ^ciency  at 
the  bedside  the  osteopaths  claim  the  rights  and 
privileges  to  provide  for,  develop  and  safe- 
guard  Its  basic  principles. 

This  difference  in  character  of  education 
existing,  it  is  die  belief  of  the  osteopathic  p^o* 
f  ession  as  to  State  board  tests,'—  that  the  same 
State  board  OEamination  which  tests  the  practi- 
cal worth  and  fit^ss  of  the  drug  school  practi- 
tioner to  administer  to  the  public  does  not  and 
cannot,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  best  test  the 
practit^  worth  and  fitness  of  an  osteopadiic 
practitioner  to  render  osteopathic  service  to  the 
public  and  vice-versa. 

The  prime  object  of  all  regulation  of  the 
practice  of  the  liesilms  art  t^n^  to  ensure  to  ibe 
public  the  best  possibFe  profcssicmal  service,  the 
test  which  does  not  and  catmot  ensnre  this  has 
not  conserved  its  end.  As,  because  of  the  dif- 
ference indicated,  only  those  Uiemselves  having 
been  osteopathically  educated  would  be  qualified 
to  test  as  to  wheuier  an  applicant  possessed  a 
practical  working  osteopathtc  education,  the 
public  is  best  served  as  to  relation  of  osteo- 
pathic practice  by  having  State  board  of  osteo- 
pathic examiners  or  committee  provided- 
Osteopathy,  *A  system,  method  or  scieiu^  of 
healing.*  as  it  is  designated  by  a  number  of 
State  uiws  is  now,  regulated  in  its  {tractice  by 
all  but  a  few  of  the  States  of  the  Union  and  hy 
a  number  of  the  provinces  of  Canada.  As  the 
osteopathic  colleges  have  continuously  raised 
their  standards  and  length  of  courses  from  the 
20  months  course  of  the  earljr  classes  oi  the 
parent  school  to  the  present  uniform  four-year 
course,  the  various  laws  rtsulating  the  practice 
at  present  have  come  to  indicate  mese  increased 
standards. 

The  largely  predominate  form  of  regulation 
is  the  law  providingfor  a  State  board  of  osteo- 
pathic examiners.  These  boards  are  composed 
entirely  of  osteopathic  physicians.  The  follow- 
ing States  have  such  boards  of  examiners: 
Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maiyland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  lifissouri,  Montana, -Nebraska,  New 
Mexico,  Nortfi  Dakota,  North  Carolina,  Peun- 
^Ivania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
Washington,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan. 

In  the  following  States,  osteopathy  is  recog- 
nized by  having  representation  on  tne  regular 
medical  boards  of  examiners.  The  laws  in  these 
States  are  termed  composite  board  laws :  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Massachu- 
setts, MississipiM,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Okla- 
homa, Or^on,  Texas,  Utah^  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin and  Wyoming.  California  also  has 
osteopathic  representatives  on  the  medical 
boar^  but  the  law  is  otherwise  much  different 
from  the  laws  in  the  last-named  list  of  States. 
Province  of  Alberta  has  a  composite  board. 

Ohio  and  Rhode  Island  have  osteopathic 
committees  to  pass  tmon  the  osteopathic  appli- 
cants. Delaware  and  West  Virginia  and  also 
in  the  province  of  British  Columbia  and  Alberta 
the  examining  board  is  authorized  to  call  in  an 
osteopathic  physidan  to  assist  in  the  examina- 
tioo  of  die  osteopathic  applicants,  and  the  law 
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is  so  constructed  that  this  can  be  done  in  lUinckis, 
Iowa,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina 
and  uie  Territoiy  of  Porto  lUco^  the  ostes|iadiic 
wyadans  being  examined  and  licensed  in  these 
States  by  the  regular  medical  board.  In  Alaska 
the  law  stipulates  there  shall  be  no  discrimina- 
tion against  any  particular  school.  In  Mississippi, 
Nevacu,  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Canadian 
provinces,  except  Winnipeg,  that  have  not  al- 
ready been  named,  the  practice  is  permitted, 
though  ueither  authorized  nor  prohibited  by 
statute.  An  adverse  sutute  in  >Aanniptt  is  not 
invoked  and  the  practice  is  permitted.  In  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Swe- 
den, Italy  and  South  America  countries  osteo- 
pathic luiysidans  are  permitted  to  inactice, 
medical  relations  applying  only  in  some 
limiting  features. 

Colleges  and  Organisations.— The  parent 
coUegCi  The  American  School  of  Osteopathy, 
Kirksvule,  Mo.,  was  established  in  18G^ 
Since  then  several  other  colleges  have  been 
founded.  The  present  number  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above :  College  of  Osteopathic 
Phyaciaos  and  Surceons,  Angeles;  Chicago 
Collie  of  Osteopathy;  Philadelphia  College  and 
Infirmary  of  Osteopathy ;  Des  Moiaes-StiU  Col- 
lege of  Osteopathy;  Massachusetts  College  of 
Osteopat^,  Boston;  Central  College  of  Oste- 
opathy, Kansas  City;  and  Kansas  City  College 
Of  Osteopathy  and  Surgery.  Upwards  of  8,000 
studenu  nave  been  graduated. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  niatriculatioa 
in  the  Associated  Colleges  is:  *A  diploma 
from  a  hi^  school  course  or  its  equivalent 
education,  together  with  satisfactory  proof  that 
the  applicant  is  the  lawful  holder  of  such  di- 
ploma and  that  the  same  was  procured  in  the 
regular  course  of  instruction.''  The  oeurse  of 
study  in  an  osteopathic  college  '^shall  tq\tT  four 
calendar  years  of  not  less  than  32  weeks  eadi 
year,  and  at  least  10  months  must  hav?  inter- 
vened between  the  beginning  of  any  course  and 
the  beginning  of  the  preceding  course.'  The 
minimum  required  curriculum  is  a  course  of 
4,320  hours  covering  the  usual  sciences  taught 
in  a  medical  college,  but,  of  course,  from  the 
osteopathic  concept. 

The  A.  T.  Still  Research  Institute.  Chicago, 
is  a  scientific  organization  founded  by  the  pro- 
fession whose  s^ial  purpose  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  science  of  osteopathy  through 
laboratory  investigation.  Its  buildings  and 
laboratones  are  well  equipped.  -Considerable  re- 
search work  has  been  prosecuted  along  osteo- 
pathic lines,  which  is  from  time  to  time  pub- 
lished in  bulletin  form.  An  important  part  of 
the  work  to  date  has  been  experimental  verifi- 
cation of  dte  osteopathic  lesion,  the  functional 
and  organic  effect  of  maladjusted  structure,  on 
animals.  This  Ims  clearly  demonstrated  that 
structural  pervernon  compromises  organic  in- 
tegrity. 

■  The  American  Osteopathic  Association  is  the 
national  organization,  comprising  several  thou- 
sand members.  Annual  conventions  are  held. 
Tlie  Association  publishes  a  monthly  scientific 
Journal,  and  a  monthly  popular  journal,  bo^ 
devoted  to  the  advancement  and  devekimient 
of  osteopathy.  Each  State  and  many  of  die 
cities  have  thoroughly  established  local  societies. 

Bibliography^r— Ashmore,  <Oste(fpatlue  -  Me- 
chanics'; Bums,  'Basic  Sciences'  (3  vf>ls.) ; 
Clark,  '.Agiplied  Anatomy*;  and  'Diseases  of 
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Women*;  Deason,  *PhyMology*:  Hazzard,  *nie 
Practice  of  Osteopathy' ;  Herald  of  Osteopathy; 
Hulett,  *The  Piind^  of  Osteojtethy* ;  Jottr- 
nal  of  the  Americtm  Osteopathic  AssociatioH: 
Journal  of  Osteopathy;  McConnell  and  Teall, 
'The  Practice  of  Osteopathy* ;  Osteopathic 
Health;  The  Osteopathic  Physician;  Osteopathic 
Truth;  The  Osteopathic  Magasine;  Riggs,  'The 
Theoiy  of  Osteopathy  > ;  Smith,  'Manhood'; 
Still,  vThe  Philosophy  of  Osteopathy' ;  id.,  'The 
Mechanical  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Oste- 
opathy' ;  and  'Osteopathy  Researdi  and  Prac- 
tice*; A.  T.  Still  Research  Institute,  ^Clinical 
Osteopathy' ;  Tasker,  'The  Principles  of  Oste- 
opathy';  The  Western  Osteopath;  Wiltard, 
Legislative  Writings  as  follows:  ^Conipositc 
versus  Independent  Examining  Board5,>  'Oste- 
opathic versus  Medical  Colleges,'  and  'The 
Present  Legal  Status  of  Osteopathy.^ 

Carl  P.  McConnezx,  D.O^ 
Late    Chairman   Department    of  EdmoHon, 
American  Osteopathic  Association. 

OSTSOSTRACI.    See  Ostkacophores. 

OSTERHAUS,  ds'ter-hdus,  Httgo,  Amer- 
ican naval  officer:  b.  Bellevtllc,  111.,  15  June 
1851.  He  was  graduated  (1870)  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  and  rose  ita  successive 
promotions  till  he  became  (1901)  commander, 
captain  (1906)  and  reai^adnutal  in  1909,  After 
serving  m  me  several  squadrons  he  was  S4>- 
pointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  (1892-P5,  1897-99 
and  1901-03).  He  commanded  the  Cincinnati 
from  1904-05,  was  member  of  the  board  of  in- 
spection and  survey  (1905-07),  commanding  the 
second  division,  Atlantic  fleet  (1910)  and  com- 
mander-in-chief Atlantic  fleet  (1911)*  Is  1913 
he  was  retired. 

OSTERHAUS,  Peter  Joseph.  German- 
American  railitaiy  officer :  b.  Coblenz,  (Jermany, 
about  1823;  d.  Beriin.  Germany,  4  Jan.  1917. 
He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Gvil  War  joined  Ae  Union 
army  in  which  he  was  given  rank  as  major  of 
volunteers,  subsequently  attaining  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  serving  as  chief  of  staff 
under  Gen.  Kirby  Smith.  He  acted  as  United 
States  consul  at  Lyons,  Prance,  after  the  war, 
but  ultimately  returned  to  Germany,  where  he 
engaged  in  manufacturing  business.  At  the  time 
of  nis  death  he  was  the  oldest  pensioner  of  the 
American  army. 

OSTBRHOUT,  fis'ter-hout,  Winthrop 
John  Vanleuveiw  American  botanist :  b- 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  2  Aug.  1871.  He  ^duated 
(1893)  at  Brown  University  and  was  instructor 
of  botany  there  from  1893-95,  teaching  botany 
also  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  1^94-95.  He 
studied  (1895-96)  at  the  University  of  Bonn, 
then  returning  to  America  as  instructor  (1896- 
1901),  assistant  professor  (1901-07)  and  asso- 
ciate professor  (1907-09)  at  the  University  of 
California.  He  was  assistant  professor  of  bot- 
any (1909-13)  at  Harvard  University,  then  be- 
poming  professor.  He  has  written  'Experi- 
ments with  plants'  (1905);  ^Agriculture  for 
Schools  of  the  Pacific  Slope*  (1909),  in  col- 
. Juration  with  £.  W.  Hilgard,  besides  many 
contributions  to  the  botanical  and  bio-chemical 
pmodicals. 

OSTIA,  6s'ti-9,  Italy,  an  ancient  dty  of 
Latium,  formerly  the  port  of  Rome,  at  the 
notiih  of  the  Tiber,  ux  miles  from  Rome  by 


the  Via  Ostiensis.  It  was  founded  by  Ancus 
Martins  in  the  7th  century  B.C.,  who  established 
salt-works  at  its  site,  which  loi^s  contintted  to 
supply  Rome  and  the  neighborhood.  Ostia  also 
sup^ied  Rome  with  com  from  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia. It  was  not,  however,  till  llie  wars  with 
Carthage  rendered  it  of  imjportance  as  a  naval 
station  that  it  appears  in  history.  From  Ostia 
Claudius  sailed  on  his  expedition  to  Britain, 
and  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Emperor 
Nero. 

The  decline  of  Ostia  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  the  constant  filling  up  of  the  river,  from 
which  its  site  is  now  two  or  three  miles  dis- 
tant. Oaudius  constructed  a  new  harbor  with 
great  labor  about  two  miles  north  of  Ostia, 
which  communicated  with  it  by  a  canal.  It  was 
called  the  Portus  Augusti,  and  afterward,  when 
enlarged  by  Trajan,  the  Portus  Trajani.  The 
new  port  became  the  seat  of  a  town  ealled 
Portus  Ostiensis  or  simply  Portus.  It  com- 
municated directly  witfi  Rome,  and  soon  began 
to  encroach  on  the  trade  of  Ostia,  which,  how> 
ever,  continued  to  flourish  until  its  destruction 

the  Saracens  in  the  9th  century.  Its  rains 
are  about  half  a  mile  below  the  modem  village, 
founded  by  Gregory  IV  in  830,  and  strongly 
fortified,  which  is  now  a  place  with  about  1,000 
inhabitants.  The  rains  of  Portus  are  on  the 
right  bank  of  ihe  Fitmiiciiio,  about  two  miles 
from  the  coast 

Modern  excavations  at  both  places  have  re- 
vealed a  mmiber  of  interesting  remains  of  an- 
cient public  buildings,  temples,  brines  and 
tombs.  An  electric  tramway  connects  with 
Rome.  Consult  the  article  on  the  excavations 
by  Professor  Dante  Vaglieri  in  the  Cosmopoth 
tan  Magazine  for  March  1912. 

OSTIAKS,  Ss-tl-aks',  a  primitive  Finnish 
race  who  dwell  in  the  Siberian  governments  of 
Tobolsk  and  Tomsk.  They  consist  of  three 
tribes,  distinguished  from  each  oAer  by  cus- 
toms and  la^uage  and  live  almost  exclusively 
by  fishing,  liieir  language,  of  which  the  dia- 
lects are  numerous,  is  classed  as  a  branch  of 
the  Samoiedic^  a  language  of  Turanian  stock. 
At  present  their  a^egate  amount  may  be  esti- 
mated at  30,(XX).  Christianity  has  made  some 
headway  among  them,  but  the  old  superstitions 
have  been  fused  with  it.  Of  uncertain  origin, 
though  possibly  Mongolian  stock,  arc  die  Si- 
berian Yenisei  Ostiaks,  on  the  Yenisei,  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Tunguska.  They  speak 
an  entirely  different  languag;«  from  all  me  other 
Ostiak^  and  for  a  long  penod  have  completely 
adopted  Mongolian  customs. 

08TIARIUS  (door-tender),  one  of  the 
four  minor  orders  in  the  Catholic  Churdi,  the 
other  three  being  lector,  cxordst  and  acolyte. 
It  is  definitely  mentioned  as  early  as  251,  and 
the  form  of  ordination,  with  the  symbolic  de- 
livery of  the  church  keys,  was  fixed  before  the 
6th  century,  The  duties  are  those  commonly 
associated  with  the  sacristan.  The  four  minor 
orders  are  now  usually  conferred  on  the  same 
day,  being  preceded  perhaps  by  a  year  bv  the 
ceremony  of  conferring  the  tonsure  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  separate  ordinations  to  the  sub- 
diaconate,  diaconate  and  priesthood. 

OSTRACISM  (Gr.  ostr<Aon,  shell),  an 
ancient  mode  of  judgment  by  which,  according 
to  the  Athenian  taw,  a  citizen  was  consigned  to 
banishment   It  was  not  a  pnnishment  for  any 
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offense  actually  committed,  hat  a  precaution 
against  the  projects  of  peraonid  amoition  and 
the  excesiive  growth  of  individual  power  and 
inflnence.  When  it  was  decided  by  the  popular 
asscmUr  atid  senate  that  a  citizen  should  be 
banished,  no  name  bdoft  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
liminary discussion,  the  voting  took  place  in  the 
following  manner:  A  place  in  the  agora  was 
enclosed  by  barriers,  with  10  gates  for  the  10 
tribes.  By  these  the  voters  entered  and  de- 
po»ted  their  votes,  written  on  a  shell  or  piece 
of  tilfc  The  archons  counted  the  votes,  and  the 
person  against  wbom  tlie  idnraUty  was  given, 
provid«l  there  were  more  man  6^000  votes,  was 
obliged  to  leave  (die  within  10  days.  The 
period  of  banishment  was  usually  10  years. 
Ostracian  did  not  include  forfeiture  of  prop- 
erty and  was  not' considered  a  disgrace.  Among 
the  distinguished  persons  ostracized  were 
Hiemistoclcs,  Aristides  and  Qmon,  «on  of 
Miltiades.  Similar  methods  of  procedure  ex- 
isted in  Argot,  Megain,  Miletus  and  Syracuse. 
Ostracism  seems  to  have  been  introduced  to 
Athens  by  Cleisdienes  (q.v.)  in  510  b.c.,  but 
not  to  have  been  used  until  it  was  employed 
against  Hipparchus  in  48&-487  b.c.  0>nsult 
the  various  histories  of  Greece  and  Busolt,  G., 
*Die  Grieschische  Staats-tind  Rechtsalteriimer' 
(2d  ed..  Munich  1892) ;  Gilbert,  *The  Constitu- 
uonal  Antiquities  of  Athens  and  Sparta*  (tr., 
Lobdon  18^). 

08TRAC0DA.  an  order  of  Entomoslraea 
or  small  Crustacea  (qq.v.),  in  which  tiie  body 
is  unsegmented  and  completely  enclosed  in  a 
bivalve  shell  or  carapace.  The  shell  is  attached 
to  the  body  only  on  the  dorsal  side,  where  there 
is  an  elastic  divaricating  ligament  whose  action 
is  oi^sed  by  an  adductor  musde.  When  the 
valves  are  opened  seven  pairs  of  appendages 
are  exposed.  These  are  two  pairs  of  antennae, 
a  pair  of  stout  chewing  mandibles,  two  pairs  ox 
maxilhe  and  two  pairs  of  locomotory  legs.  Alt 
of  these  appendages  except  the  mandibles  are 
more  or  less  concerned  with  swimming  and 
cree^ng.  Besides  tactile  organs  there  is  a 
median  eye  and  scsnetimes  a  pair  of  eyes.  The 
sexes  are  always  separate.  Sometimes  the  eggs 
are  carried  within  the  female's  shdl,  but  usually 
are  deposited  on  water  fdants.  The  young  pass 
through  a  nauplius  stage  with  three  pairs  of 
appendages,  -but  are  pecuHar  in  the  presence  of 
a  bivalve  shell.  Numerous  spedes  inhabit  both 
fresh  and  gait  waters  and  many  are  known  in 
the  fossil  state,  being  first  found  in  the  Cam- 
brian strata,  reaching  their  zenith  in  Ordovician 
times,  and  assuming  their  modem  forms  in 
the  Cretaceous.  The  most  frequent  are  the 
species  of  the  fresh-water  genus  Cypris  (q.v.^, 
lively  little  animals  found  in  great  numbers  in 
ponds  and' aquaria.  Cypridina  is  marine^  and 
has  the  sheH  excavated  in  front  to  permit  the 
passage  of  the  very  prominent  antennae.  It  has 
both  paired  and  median  eyes  and  a  lar^e  heart 
Consult  Packard,  <ZooloKy>  (1897);  <Cam- 
bridge  Natural  History*  (Vol.  IV,  London 
1909). 

OSTRACODERMI,  a  suborder  of  plec- 
tognath  fishes,  accordinfr  to  the  clasrifieation  of 
Jordan  (see  IcHTmnHjocy),  composed  of  the 
tmnlcfisnes,  puffers,  porcttmne-fishes  and  their 
i^Iies,  whidi  have  the  body  *inclosed  in  a  three-, 
four-  or  five-angled  box  or  carabace,  formed 
by  polygonal  bony  scutes,  firmly  jointed  at  their 
ed^,*  and  are  without  a  siMnous  dorsal  (in. 


This  tenn  has  also  been  used  as  a  syonyui 
of  Ostracofthori  (see  OsniAOOPHffltEs). 

OSTRACOPHORBS,  a  subcUss  of  smalt 
fishes  {Ostracophori  or  Ostracodermi),  com- 
posed of  very  early  Palaeozoic  forms  with  pei> 
sistent  notodiord  and  endoskeleton  not  calci- 
fied ;  mandibles  and  true  paired  fins  are  appar- 
ently  absent  The  exoslceleton  was  well  de- 
veloped and  the  head  and  anterior  portion  of 
tjie  trunk  was  usuaUy  covered  with  plates, 
which  in  manv  form  solid-  and  extensive  shields, 
making  the  bsh  look  much  like  a  horse-shoe 
cratb;  indeed  the  remains  of  many  were  at  first 
mistaken  for  diose  of  crustaceans,  arachnids  or 
even  gigantic  beedes.  The  mimicry  of  the  con- 
temporary eury^terids  (see  EtntypTESUs)  was 
very  close.  Lows  Agassiz  first  recognized  them 
as  fishes.  None  of  these  fossils  exhibit  the 
slig^est  trace  of  ordinary  jaws,  or  of  a  seg- 
mented axial  skeleton  in  thie  trunlc,  or  arches 
for  the  support  of  paired  limbs.  The  dermal 
armor  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  to  which 
vascular  spaces  are  developed  in  its  middle 
layer;  in  the  oldest  and  sln^lest  forms  no  hone- 
cells  have  been  found  in  any  part  of  the  armor. 
Hiere  is  always  a  shield  covering  the  top  of 
the  heac^  and  usuaUy  another  over  the  ab- 
dominal region;  and  opposed  to  the  latter  is  a 
ventral  armature  which  meets  the  dorsal  plate 
at  each  side  in  an  open  suture.  The  tail  seems 
always  to  have  been  flexible,  though  scaly  in 
some  species.  The  mouth,  according  to  Wood- 
ward, must  have  been  on  'Ac  ventnu  side,  with 
the  nasal  sac  or  sacs  just  in  front  of  it.  The 
gill-pouches  opened  outwardly  into  a  covered 
space  communicating  with  the  exterior  by  a 
posterior  orifice.  Eyes  are  distinct,  and  other 
cephalic  organs,  as  ears,  and  a  pineal  eye  may 
be  inferred  from  impressions  in  the  interior  of 
the  head-plates.  Traquair  regards  certain  dis- 
coveries as  showing  some  dose  relationdiip  be- 
tween ostracoderms  and  primitive  sharits.  (Has- 
kell and  Patten,  in  very  different  ways,  con- 
sider the  ostracoidiores  as  stages  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  vertebrates  (q.v.)  from  the 
eurypterids.  . 

Four  orders  are  recognized  in  the  dass.  The 
oldftst  and  simplest  is  the  Reterosiraci,  repre- 
sented by  the  fanu>y  Pterasfidtt,  whose  spedes 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  worid  in  forma- 
tions from  the  later  Silurian  and  early  Devo- 
nian ages.  The  hard  shield  in  ^ese  fishes,  some 
of  which  were  a  foot  in  length,  is  formed  of  a 
few  plates,  well  fused  in  the  aduU,  each  olate 
of  which  is  unlike  anything  else  in  the  Chor- 
data,  for  it  consists  of  three  layers, —  an  inner 
or  nacreous  layer  of  lamellae,  a  thicker  middle 
laver  of  polygonal  cancellae  and  an  outer  layer 
ot  dentine.  Dermal  sense-organs  are  well  de- 
vdoped  and  arranged  in  can^s  wi^in  the  mid- 
dle layer,  opening  externally  by  a  double  series 
of  pores.  Fteraspis  and  Cyaihaspis  are  well- 
known  genera.  Assodated  with  this  group  by 
Traquair  and  Zittel-Eastman  on  later  informa- 
tion are  the  family  Ccelolepida,  formerly  con- 
sidered sharks;  and  the  more  familiar  Psammo- 
^eidce,  which  extend  the  ratu;e  of  the  group 
into  the  Upper  Devonian.  A  second  order, 
Anospida,  consists  of  a  few  spedes  ornamented 
outwardly  with  tuberdes,  but  no  armature  of 
fused  plates.  The  third  order,  AspidocephaH, 
or  Osteos-traci,  consists  of  many  forms  found  in 
the  Upper  Silurian  and  Lower  Devonian,  and 
espedalty  in  the  Scotch  Oii  Red  Sandstone, 
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which  have  a  broad  s<Hid  head-shield,  consisting 
of  three  layers,  the  outer  or  hard  vaso-dentine; 
the  body  of  these  fishes  were  covered  with 
quadrangular  scates:  they  had  no  paired  ap- 
pendages, but  moved  by  means  of  a  small  dor- 
sal fin  and  the  heterocercal  tail.  This  group  is 
one  of  those  most  studied  by  Hugh  Miller, 
Murchison  and  other  early  geologists,  and  has 
been  the  object  of  special  treatises  by  Huxley, 
Lankester,  Brandt,  etc.  Tremataspis  is  a  genus 
representing  an  allied  family. 

A  fourth  order,  Aniiarcha,  contains  that  re- 
markable form  Pterichihys  and  allied  genera  of 
the  family  AsteroUpida.  These  were  small 
fishes  of  robust  form,  the  head  and  forward 
parts,  heavily  armed  with  large  tuberculated 
plates  united  Into  a  solid  budcler  bv  lateral 
plates.  The  hinder  part  of  the  body,  small 
fleshy  dorsal  fin,  set  near  the  tail  and  the 
heterocercal  tail  itself  are  covered  with  small 
scales,  except  in  the  finny  ^rtions.  The  most 
extraordinary  feature  in  this  curious  primitive 
firii  were  the  paddle-like  appendages,  closely 
resembling  in  shape  and  action  the  ttippers  of 
a  marine  turtle,  which  were  articulated  by  a 
complex  joint  just  behind  and  beneath  the 
comers  of  the  mouth  and  were  completely 
armored.  They  formed  swimming  organs 
analogous,  but  not  homologous  with  the  pectoral 
fins  of  later  fishes.  These  and  tfadr  allies, 
Asterolepis,  BothrioUbis,  etc.,  are  found  in  the 
Devonian  rocks  of  both  Europe  and  North 
America.  Consult  Gaskell,  W.  H.,  <The  Origin 
of  the  Vertebrates*  (1908);  Patten,  W.,  tTTie 
Evolution  of  the  Vertebrates  and  their  Kin' 
(1912)  ;  Woodward,  'Vertebrate  Paleontology' 
(1898);  Zittel-Eastman,  ^Textbook  of  Paleon- 
to]ogy>  (Part  11,  1902);  Traquair.  'Fossil 
Fishes  .  .  .  in  the  Silurian  Rocks  of  the 
South  of  Scotland'  (1899).  See  Ichthyology. 

OSTRICH,  a  great  African  rtmning-bird 
{Struthio  camelus).  The  ostriches  constitute  a 
genus  (Struthio)  and  a  family  (Struthionida^, 
of  the  group  Katitse  (q.v.)^  characterized  by 
having  but  two  toes,  the  third  and  fourth,  of 
which  the  former  is  mudi  the  larger  and  bears 
a  short  hoof-like  nail;  an  almost  equally  unique 
internal  feature  is  the  symphysis  of  the  pubic 
bones.  The  ostrich  is  t>y  far  the  lareest  of 
existing  birds,  attaining  a  height  of  seven  to 
eight  feet  and  a  weif;^  of  300  pounds,  and  was 
exceeded  by  only  a  few  more  or  less  closely 
rdated  extinct  ones.  There  are  no  true  down 
feathers,  but  the  contour-feathers  are  soft  and 
lax,  with  free  barbs  and  no  aftershaft  and  are 
distributed  uniformly  over  the  sldn  without  any 
arrangement  into  pterylse  and  apteria.  On  the 
body  the  plum^e  is  black  or  blackish,  with  the 
quill  plumes  of  the  wings  and  tail  white;  the 
head  and  nedc  are  nearly,  and  the  legs  quite, 
naked.  The  head  is  remarkably  small  for  a 
bird,  Ae  eyes  large  and  the  beak  flat ;  the  homy 
jcovering  of  the  latter  is  peculiar  in  being  com- 
posed of  several  pieces  separated  by  soft  sldn, 
instead  of  being  continuous  as  in  most  birds. 
The  gape  is  straight  and  reaches  to  a  f>oint 
beneath  the  eye.  The  absence  of  functional 
wings  and  tail,  the  elevated  back,  the  stout, 
column-like  legs  with  padded  toes,  the  long, 
erect,  curved  neck  and  the  ^reat  size,  all  com- 
bine to  produce  a  very  unbird-like  asnect  and 
to  give  a  peculiar  appropriateness  to  the  name 
^camel-bird,*  applied  !to  th?  ostrich  by  old 
writers. 


Fonnerly  the  ostrich  was  abundant  through 
out  Africa  and  a  great  part  of  the  southern  half 
of  Asia.  In  the  latter  region  it  is  now  re- 
stricted to  a  few  of  the  more  inacoesuble 
deserts,  and  in  Africa  is  no  longer  found  in  the 
wild  state,  in  Egypt  or  near  the  northern  and 
southern  settlements,  but  is  stidl  abundant 
throi^hout  the  intervening  territory  wherever 
sufficiently  extensive  and  solitary  wastes  exist 
Some  zoologists  consider  that  but  a  single 
species  raiwes  over  this  wiiole  vast  territory; 
others — ana  tlus  is  the  prevailing  opinion  at 
present — have  distinguished  three:  Struthio 
cameluj  of.  northern  Africa,  S.  australis  of 
southern  Africa  and  5.  molybdopkanes  of 
Somaliland.  In  the  farst  the  naked  parts  of  the 
skin  are  pink,  in  the  second  bluish  and  in  the 
last  lead-colored;  the  eggs  of  the  first  have  a 
surface  of  ivory-like  smoothness,  in  the  other 
two  they  are  pitted.  Wherever  abundant, 
ostriches  live  on  the  plains  in  assodation  with 
sebras,  faartebeestes,  gnus,  etc  Like  these  ani- 
mals they  are  extremely  alert  and  wary  as  well 
as  timid.  So  tieet  are  they  that  even  the  Arab 
on  his  blooded  steed  can  seldom  overtake  one 
single-handed,  and  even  when  hunted  in  relays, 
as  the  birds  circle  about  their  favorite  territory, 
one  or  more  horses  are  frequendy  sacrificed  to 
the  chase.  When  in  full  flinht  a  fuU-^own 
ostridi  is  said  to  cover  25  leet  at  a  stride. 
They  are  also  captured  for  the  sake  of  their 
plumes  by  means  of  pitfalls;  shootiii^  with 

foisoned  arrows  and  in  other  wa^s.  Dunns  the 
reeding  season  they  form  family  parties  con- 
sisting of  one  male  and  several  females.  The 
latter  dei)osit  their  egfl;s  to  the  total  number  of 
50  or  60  in  a  shallow  depression  surrounded  by 
a  sli^t  rampart  of  earth.  Maiw  of  the  eggs  are 
broken,  some  of  them  to  be  devoured  Iqr  the 
male,  others  to  supply  soft  food  to  die  youne 
so  that  the  brood  of  young  seldom  exceeds  20 
or  30,  many  of  which  fall  a  pjcy  to  carnivorous 
animals.  The  male  exclusively  incubates  at 
night,  while  during  the  day  the  females  take 
turns  in  guarding  the  nest  or  incubating  the 
eggs.  During  the  breeding  season  tiie  male 
protects  his  family  faithfully  and^  if  driven  to 
extremities  fi^^ts  viciously,  kicking  sideways 
or  directly  forward  so  powerfully  that  men  and 
even  horses  are  reported  to  have  been  Idlled 
by  the  blows.  Although  herbage  is  thdr  chief 
food,  everything  edible  is  eaten,  and  their 
habit  of  swallowing  every  land  of  hard  object, 
just  as  other  'Ixrds  do  gravel,  to  complete  the 
grinding  apparatus  of  the  gizzard,  has  given  to 
the  (Ugestive  capacities  of  the  ostridi  a  wholly 
undeserved  notoriety.  They  are  veiy  fond  of 
water  and  bathe  when  <4)portuiiities  offer. 

Domeatication  of  the  Ostiidh.— Althoudi 
the  filesh  is  but  Iktle  used,  the  eggs  of  the 
ostrich  are  much  esteemed  for  food  by  native 
Africans,  and  their  shells  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  construction  of  vessels  and  imple- 
ments. But  it  is  their  plumes  which  have  given 
a  mercantile  value  to  ostriches  from  andent 
times  till  now.  To  furnish  a  ready  supply  as 
the  wild  birds  became  scarcer  in  accessible  re- 
l^ions,  domestication  has  been  resorted  to.  This 
IS  said  to  have  beoi  practised  \jy  native  tribes 
for  many  years,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  was  begun  by  the  FrentA  in  Algiers 
and  the  English  in  Cape  Colony.  In  the  latter 
place  there  are  said  to  be  now  upward  of 
300,0(X)  domesticated  ostriches,  yielding  an  an- 
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nual  revenue  of  $5,000,000.  Ostrich  farminu  in 
the  United  States  is  stiU  in  its  infancy,  but 
promises  to  become  an  important  industry.  The 
first  experimental  inaportation  of  ostriches  was 
made  into  California  in  1882,  and  at  the  present 
time  abont  1^00  o£  -these  turds  are  to  be  found 
on  the  pioneer  ostridi  ranches  of  California, 
Arizona,  Texas  and  Florida.  Larffe,  level, 
grassy  fields  are  enclosed  by  strong  hi||fa  fences, 
to  form  corrals  in  which  the  genenU  flock  runs. 
The  breeding  birds  are  separated  in  pairs  or 
sets  of  one  cock  and  two  hens  in  smaller  pens. 
A  single  pair  will  sometimes  produce  as  many 
as  35  young,  the  average  ktss  of  which  is  as 
low  as  10  ^er  cent  in  California,  but  mttdi 
higher  in  Arizona.  By  the  removal  of  the  eggs 
as  soon  as  laid  and  rearing  them  in  incubators 
the  out[|Ut  is  much  increased.  In  Africa  ia 
single  trio  of  birds  has  been  known  to  produce 
188  e^rgs,  from  which  133  young  vrere  raised 
in  a  single  year.  The  chief  sources  of  loss  are 
injuries  by  the  parent  birds,  cold,  dryfood,  and 
in  Africa  an  mfectious  disease.  The  newly 
hatched  young  are  the  size  of  a  full-grown 
barnyard  ben,  and  when  well  fed  increase  in 
height  so  rapidly  that  by  the  end  of  six  months 
they  nearly  equal  their  parents.  At  first  they 
are  sheltered  at  night  in  brooding  boxes,  but 
are  turned  loose  during  the  day  to  feed  on 
green  alfalfa  or  other  succulent  plants,  which 
are,  with  an  abundance  of  water,  ttieir  nearly 
exclusive  diet.  Dry  food  is  very  likely  to  cause 
fatal  digestive  disturbances  in  the  young.  The 
old  Ivrds  require  but  little  care  and  are  fed  on 
any  v^etable  matter,  bnt  prindpaUy  upon 
chc^ipea  beets,  cabbage,  oranges  and  corn.  The 
plumes  from  the  wings  and  tails  of  the  fully 
grown  birds  are  the  most  valuable  and  are  cut 
or  plucked  once  or  twice  a  year,  each  bird 
gelding  about  $50  worth  annually  on  the  Amer- 
ican ranches,  but  very  much  more  than  that  on 
the  African  farms.  When  the  American  stock 
has  become  thorouejhly  acclimated  this  indu»- 
try  will  probaUy  yield  rich  returns,  as  some 
of  the  South  African  farms  are  reputed  to  pay 
40  per  cent  net  profit  on  the  investment.  Ex- 
periments in  ostrich  breeding  are  being  tried  in 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. 

Consult  Mosenthal  and  Harting,  'Ostriches 
and  Ostrich  Farming*  (1877);  Martin,  'Home 
Life  on  an  Ostridi  Farm*  (1891)  ;  Dnncan, 
Report  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  1888. 

OSTRICH  FERN,  a  genus  (PtereHs)  of 
ferns  of  the  family  Poly^odiacea.  The  best- 
known  species  (P.  struthtoMeris) ,  a  native  o£ 
Europe,  has  fertile  fronds  wntch  resemble 
ostridi  plumes;  its  sterile  ones,  which  oftui 
attain  a  height  of  10  feet,  form  a  handsome 
vase-like  mass  of  foliage.  It  may  be  readily 
pro|>agated  from  offsets  and  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  cultivated  native  ferns.  P.  nodulosa,  the 
American  species,  is  a  similar  plant 

OSTROGORSKI,  fis'trd-gd'sM,  Moisei 
Ikovlevitch,  Russian  political  scientist:  b. 
Grodno,  Russia,  18S4.  He  was  educated  in  Rus- 
sia and  in  France  and  was  elected  member  of 
the  first  Russian  Duma.  He  made  a  dose  study 
of  the  American  political  system  and  in  1889 
published  articles  on  this  subject  in  AttfuUes  ies 
Sciences  PolUuptes.  He  published  later  in 
French  his  authoritative  and  exhaustive  work, 
<La  democratic  et  Torgaimsation  des  partis  poU- 
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tiques*  (2  vols.,  1903).  Of  this  work  Fred- 
erick Clarke  published  an  English  translation, 
to  which  James  Bryce  furnished  a  preface  (2 
vols.,  1902  ;  2d  ed„  1908).  In  1910  the  second 
volume  appeared  in  slightly  altered  form  under 
the  title  ^Democracy  and  the  Party  System  in 
Ae  United  States.'  He  also  wrote  *La  fetnme 
au  point  de  vue  du  droit  public:  Etude  dTiis- 
toire  et  de  l^slation  compar^e*  (1892;  English 
translation  entitled  The  Rights  of  Women :  A 
Comparative  Study  in  History  and  Lcsislatioif* 
(1893). 

OSTROGOTHS,  Ss'tro-gflths,  a  people  of 
the  Gothic  race  who  lived  at  a  very  early  time 
in  the  region  between  the  Don  and  the  Dnies- 
ter and  ue  Black  Sea  and  the  headwaters  of 
the  Volga.  Th«y  were  conquered  by  the  Huns 
375  A.D.  In  479  they  under  Tbeodoric  crossed 
the  Alps  into  ItaW,  which  they  completely  con- 
Quered;  in  552  they  were  themselves  sienalty 
defeated  and  Italy  became  a  part  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  the  Ostrogoths  as  a  separate  na- 
tion then  ceasing  to  exist.   See  CjOths. 

OSTROLENKA,  o'stro-lyenlc?,  Russian 
Poland,  district  town  in  the  government  of 
Lomzha,  on  the  Narev,  junction  of  the  Lapy- 
Malkia  and  the  Ostrolenka-Piljava  railways. 
It  was  founded  in  1427,  was  the  scene  of  the 
victory  (1807)  of  the  French  under  Savary  ■ 
over  the  Russians,  also  of  the  victory  (1831) 
of  the  Russians  under  Diebitsch  over  the  Poles 
under  Skrzynecki.  During  the  recent  World 
War  this  town  changed  from  Russian  to  Teu- 
ton occupation  several  times.  Its  inhabitants 
in  1910  numbered  15,985,  the  majority  being 
Jews. 

OSTROVSKI.  fis-trof'ske,  Alexander 
Nikolayevitch,  Russian  dramatist:  b.  Mos- 
cow, 12  April  1823 ;  d.  on  his  Kostroma  estate, 
14  June  1m6.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Oyvo!- 
nasium  and  University  and,  before  obtaining 
his  law  diploma,  was  appointed  re^strar  of  the 
Commercial  Court  Here  he  gained  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  local  commercial  worl^ 
its  manners,  traditions  and  viewpoints  in  iheir 
mediaeval  condition.  And  his  plays  relate 
chiefly  to  the  conflicts,  culture  and  education 
of  this  isolated  Russian  body  of  metdiants. 
Hit  first  work  (18^)  was  'Scenes  from  the 
Life  of  Samoskvoretshi,*  a  Moscow  dty  quar- 
ter. This  was  followed  by  his  best  come^, 
*We  Can  Settle  with  Onr  Own  People.*  He 
was  a  writer  of  considerable  power  and  origin- 
ali^  and  added  many  perfect  and  vivid  life 

8 pes  to  the  repertoire  of  Russian  comedy, 
thers  of  his  best  works  are  'The  Poor  Bride> 
(1852):  'Poverty  is  no  Cause  for  ShanK> 
(1854) ;  'A  Lucrative  Situation*  (1857);  'The 
Storm'  (1860),  a  drama;  <A  Wann  Heart* 
(1869).  He  did  a  dever  translation  of  Shake»> 
peare's  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew'  as  well  as 
several  of  the  pieces  of  Cervantes.  His  collec- 
tive works  have  been  published  in  10  volumes 
(Saint  Petersburgh  1885  ;  9th  ed.  with  bioy 
raphy  by  A.  Nos.  Moscow,  1890;  later  ed., 
1^).  (Se«  Stokk.  Tbe).  Consnh  Patoullict; 
J.,  <Ostrovski  et  son  th£atre>  (Paris  1912). 

OSTWALD,  «st'v9lt.  WnhekiL  Gennan 
chemist:  b.  Riga,  2  Sept  1853.  He  studied, 
from  1872,  at  Dorpat,  becoming  (1875)  assist- 
ant in  the  physical  imtitute  of  the  university 
and  teaching,  from  1877,  ars  privat-docent.  He 
was  madfe  (1881)  professor  of  Uie  Riga  Fo^^ 
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techntkum  and  was  appointed  (1887)  professor 
of  physical  chemistry  at  the  Leipzie  University, 
0^  the  institution  of  the  Germ  an- American  ex- 
change of  professors  he  was  the  first  (1905-06) 
appointed  to  Harvard.  His  6rst  work  was  de- 
voted chiefly  to  problems  of  chemical  afiini^, 
and  he  is  considered  the  leader  in  modem 
chcmico-physics.  Of  special  importance  is  his 
res^rch  into  electric  conductivity  of  the  or- 
ganic acids,  the  parallelism  between  electrolytic 
dissociation  of  these  acids  and  their  powers  of 
reaction.  Other  subjects  investigated  by  bin 
are  the  color  of  tons,  catalysis,  galvanic  poten- 
tial differences,  etc.  He  has  written  'Lehrbuch 
der  allgemeinen  Chemie*  (Leipzig  1885-88; 
later  ed,  1903);  'Grundriss  der  allgemeinen 
Chemie'  (ib.  3d  ed..  1899);  <Elektrochemie> 
(ib.  1894-95) ;  *Vorlesung  en  iiber  Natur  phi- 
losophie>  (ib.  1902  ;  3d  ed^  1905);  'Conversa- 
tions on  Chemistry*  (1905-06).  He  founded 
Uie  ^Klassiker  der  exakten  Wisseoschaften,*  a 
collection  of  reprints  of  the  old  treatises  on 
fundamental  laws  il889,  150  niunbers).  He 
also  has  published  Zeitscnrift  fur  physikalische 
Chetme  (Leipzig  1887),  in  collaboration  with 
van't  Hoff,  and  since  1901  AnnaUn  der  Natur- 
pkUosopkie  (ib.).  Consult  Walden.  'Wilhelm 
Ostwald*  (Leipzig  1904) ;  Slosson,  E.  E., 
<Maior  Prophets  of  Today*  (Boston  1914). 

OSUNA,  d-soo'na,  Pedro  Tellez  v  Giron, 

Duke  of,  Spanish  soldier :  b.  Valladohd,  1579 ; 
d.  castle  of  Almaceda,  1624.  His  caustic  and 
satiric  wit  twice  forced  him  to  leave  the  Span- 
ish court,  to  which  he  returned  through  the 
favor  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  after  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  the  Netherlands.  He  opposed  the 
ei^ulsion  of  the  Moors,  thus  bringing  upon 
himself  the  charge  of  religious  infidehty.  Ib 
Sicily,  where  he  was  viceroy  (1611-15)  and  in 
Naples,  where  he  held  the  same  position  (1616- 
20),  he  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  the 
common  people,  but  was  an  enemy  of  the  clergy 
in  general  and  of  the  Incjuisition  in  particular. 
He-  probably  aimed  to  build  up  an  ItEdian  king- 
dom for  himself,  and  in  1620  was  recalled,  ar- 
rested, subjected  to  a  three  years'  secret  trial 
and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Alameda,  where 
he  poisoned  himself. 

OSWALD,  dz'wald.  Saint,  king  of  Ber- 
nida,  in  NortUlunbria,  ^^land,  from  634  to  hit 
dotth,  5  Aug.  642.  His  father,  Ethetfrith.  bad 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Saxon 
monarchs,  but  on  his  death  the  kingdom  was 
overrun  with  invaders  and  Oswald,  his  son, 
was  banished  and  took  shelter  among  the  Scots 
in  lona.  Here  he  became  converted  to  Chris- 
tiani^,  which  he  resolved  should  be  the  re- 
ligion of  lua  kii^don.  In  636  he  recovered  the 
dirone  of  Noraiun^ria  and  requested  the 
mmks  of  lona  to  send  misuomnes  for  the 
conversion  of  his  pagan  subjects.  In  response 
Aidan  came  inth  a  b^d  of  mission- 
aries and  established  himself  as  bishop  in  the 
island  of  Lindisfame.  In  a  few  years  the 
whole  north  of  England  was  converted  to  the 
laith.  Meanwhile  Poida,  king  of  Mercia,  was 
persecuting  4ie  Chriitiam,  and  at  length  de- 
clared war  on  NorthnmberUnd  A  battle  took 
place  at  i^etfelth,  and  Oswald  was  slain.  His 
severed  head  was  recovered  and  carried  to 
Lindisfame,  and  that  and  other  relics  were 
finally  deposited  with  Saint  Cuthbert's  co(5n  in 
Durtom  Cathedral.    He  was  canonixed  as  a 
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king  and  martyr,  his  festival  being  celebrated 
5  August.  Consult  Churton,  'History  of  the 
Early  English  CDiurch.* 

OSWALD,  Bleaaer,  American  soldier  and 
journalist:  b.  In  England,  1755;  d.  New  York, 
30  Sept.  1795.  He  came  to  America  in  1770 
through  sympathy  with  the  patriot  cause.  In 
1775,  under  Benedict  Arnold,  whose  secretary 
he  became,  he  served  as  captain  at  Tiouideroga 
and  also  at  Quebec,  where,  Arnold  being 
wounded,  Oswald  took  command  with  great 
efficiency.  In  1777  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lien- 
tenant-colonel.  He  engaged  in  the  businera  of 
printing  and  publishing  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
New  York,  and  potitieaUy  was  in  vMlent  exposi- 
tion to  Hamilton  and  the  Federalists.  He  af- 
terward entered  die  French  army,  in  whidi,  9X 
the  battle  of  Jeioappes,  he  commanded  an  artil- 
lery regiment  Ilie  French  government  sent 
him  on  a  secret  mission  to  Ireland,  after  per- 
forming which  he  returned  to  New  York, 

OSWALD,  Felix  Leopold,  American  nat- 
uralist: b.  Namur,  Bel^um,  6  Dec.  1845;  d.  27 
Sept.  1906  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Brussels  in  1865  and  studied  later  at 
Gottingen  and  Heidelberg  He  became  a  phy- 
sician; later  abandoned  the  practice,  came  to 
the  United  States  and  devoted  himself  to 
natural  history.  He  publi^ed  'Summer-Land 
Sketches>  (1880) :  'Physical  Education* 
(1882);  <Days  and  Nights  in  the  Tropics* 
(1887);  'The  Bible  of  Nature*;  ^Bocfer  and 
Mind* ;  'Zoological  Sketches* ;  etc. 

OSWALD,  Richard,  British  diplomat:  b. 
Scotland,  1705;  d.  1784.  He  spent  several  years 
in  America  and  after  his  return  to  England  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  in  London.  At  the 
close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  Oswald,  be- 
cause of  his  especial  knowledge  of  American 
conditions,  was  selected  by  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
bume  as  one  of  the  English  envoys  to  ne- 
gotiate the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Oswald  was  very 
well  disposed  toward  the  new  nation  and  feven 
favored  the  cession  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States.  He  also  furnished  bail  to  the  amount 
of  £50,000  for  Henry  Laurens. 

OSWALD  VON  WOLKENSTEN,  6s'- 
valt  fon  vollcgn-stin,  German  poet :  b.  Grodm, 
1377,  of  Tyrolese  nobility;  d.  2  Aug.  1445.  His 
was  a  very  active,  irregular  and  adventurous 
life.  Already  at  the  age  of  10  he  was  wander- 
ing over  the  world ;  he  traveled  over  all  Europe 
and  the  Orient  as  far  as  Persia  and  Arabia. 
From  1400  he  was  in  his  native  land,  engafj'ed 
in  fighting  landowners  and  other  feuds.  He 
met  great  vicissitudes,^  spending  some  time  In 
prison.  He  accompanied,  from  time  to  time; 
the  campai^s,  serving  under  Emperor  Sig- 
mund  espeaally.  His  poems  relate  largely  to 
these  episodes  and  show  many  weaknesses,  such 
as  in  metric  construction,  s^le,  etc.,  but  they 
are  of  a  similar  character  to  other  l5th  century 
productions.  His  poems  were  first  published  by 
Weber  Innsbruck  1847).  A  large  edition  was 
brou^t  out  by  Schatz  and  Roller  in  Denk' 
m&lem  der  Tonkunst  m  Oesterriich  (Vienna 
1902),  later  a  smaller  work  by  Schatz  (Got- 
tingen 1904).  Schrott  made  translations 
(Stuttgart  1886).  Consult  \Veber,  6.,  'Oswald 
von  Wolkenstein  und  Fnedrich  mit  der  leercn 
Tasche*  (Innsbruck  1850) ;  Zing^rle,  'Oswald 
von  Wolkenstein*  (Vienna  1870). 
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08WBGATCHIB,  ds-wf-«ich'i,  Fort,  a 
former  French  fortification  near  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.  It  was  also  called  Fort  Presentation 
and  Fort  La  Galett&  In  1760  it  was  taken  hy 
the  British  and  called  Fort  William  Atigustus. 

OSWEGO,  dS'We'go,  Kat).,  city  and 
county-seat  ol  Labette  County ;  on  the  Neosho 
River  and  the  Missouri.  Kansas  and  Texas, 
and  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  rail- 
roads, 132  miles  south-southeast  of  Topeka. 
The  river  furnishes  excellent  water  power  and 
there  are  a  number  of  mills,  Including  flour- 
mills.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  a  grain  and  Hve- 
stodc  re{pon,  and  there  is  some  coal  in  the 
vicinity.  A  public  library  is  maintained  by 
the  Library  Association.    Pop.  2,317. 

pSWBGp,  N.  Y.,  city,  port  of  entry, 
county-scat  of  Oswego  County,  on  Lake  On- 
tario at  the  mouth  o{  the  Osw^o  River  and 
at  the  northern  terminus  of  the  State  Barge 
Canal.  It  is  on  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and 
Western,  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
rulroads,  about  35  miles  nordi  try  west  of 
Syracuse.  Oswego  was  founded  in  1724  as  a 
trading  post  and  military  station.  It  was  tncor- 
poratf^  as  a  village  in  1828  and  in  1848  was 
chartered  as  a  dty.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
important  places  on  Lake  Ontario  and  in  wars 
which  took  place  along  the  northern  frontier  It 
was  alwayB  considered  a  vantage  ground  and 
its  possesaon  was  contested.  In  the  French 
and  Indian  War  and  King  George's  War,  Colo- 
nel Mercer  built  here  two  forts,  strong  for  tiie 
times,  1755.  In  August  1756,  the  pUce  was 
captured  by  General  Montcalm,  who  destroyed 
the  forts.  This  capture  of  Osw^o  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  important  events  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  About  30  men  on  each 
side  were  killed  or  wounded  and  1,690  of  the 
British  were  taken  prisoners.  Osw^o  was 
made  the  centre  of  the  military  operations  along 
the  lake  and,  in  the  year  1759,_  General  Am- 
herst started  from  this  place  with  a  force  of 
10,000  men,  for  Quebec  where  Wolfe  was  in 
command.  Oswego  was  the  meeting  ^ace,  in 
1766^  between  Sir  WilUam  Jc^son  and  Pontiac, 
and  at  this  meeting  die  latter  submitted  to  the 
British.  In  the  War  of  1812  this  place  was 
wain  a  dbpoted  point.  Its  good  harbor  was 
auinors  an  attraction.  On  6  May  1814  a  British 
fom  attacked  ^e  place  and  captured  it  After 
peace  was  restored,  the  place  prospered  and 
grew  st^uHIy  as  an  important  laJce  port  ami  a 
shipini^  pomt  for  the  products  of  the  rich 
farms  of  the  vicinity.  When  the  West  began  to 
develop  as  a  wheat  country  and  die  ^in  was 
at  first  sent  East  to  be  manufactured  mto  flour,- 
Oswe^  was  one  of  die  chief  points  of  manu- 
facture and  re^ipraent.  The  grain  elevators 
and  flour-mills  were  then  prominent  features 
along  the  river  and  cansd.  The  opening  of  the 
flonr-milliiv  industry  in  the  West,  near  the 
wheat-fields,  d(i)rived  ike  dty  of  its  great  in- 
dustry, from  which  loss  it  did  not  recover  for 
years.  The  excellent  water  iwwer  was  finally 
used  for  nanufacturii^  other  i^oducts  and 
the  dty  has  now  a  lai^  starch  factory,  ma- 
chbie-uiofks  foi*  oil-well  sus^Hes,  boiler  and 
engine  works,  knitting^mills,  car-^ring  wcnkt, 
match  tnd  agar  factories,  shade  cloth  mills, 
pump  works^  also  manufactories  of  tools,  glu- 
cose, gears  and  lUMlerwear  and  breweries.  The 


lake  trade  has  increased  and  the  dty  exports 
manufactured  goods,  farm  products  wd  fruit. 
The  hart>or,  with  its  outer  and  inner  haven, 
which  can  accommodate  large  steamers^  has 
been  so  improved  that  the  quantities  of  coal, 
lumber  and  grain  brought  here  for  reshipment 
C4n  be  handled  with  great  raiudity.  Toe  ex- 
ports total  nearly  K000,000  yearly  and  the 
imports  about  $1,500,000.  The  beautiful  parks, 
the  drives,  especially  near  the  lake  and  along- 
the  river,  fine  residences  and  grounds^  all  make 
an  attractive  city.  Some  of  the  places  of  In- 
terest are  the  old  Fort  Oswego  (q.v.),  the 
present  Fort  Ontario,  which  overlooks  the  har- 
bor, the  govermnent  building,  the  State  arsenal 
the  court-house  and  dty  haU.  Oswego  is  noted 
for  its  State  normal  and  training  sdK>o1, 
founded  by  Edward  Austen  Sheldon.  It 
has  fine  public  and  parish  schools,  a  home 
for  die  destitute,  two  orphan  asylums  and  the 
Gerrit  Smith  Library.  The  government  is 
administered  under  a  diarter  of  1896  which 
provides  for  a  mayor,  who  holds  ofiiee  two 
years,  and  a  coundl.  The  waterworia  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  mtmidpality.  Pop^ 
25,434. 

OSWEGO,  a  river  In  New  York  fonned 
the  junction  of  the  Oneida  and  Seneca 
nvers  in  the  nordiem  part  of  Onondaga 
Countjr  and  flowing  north  by  west  enters  Lake 
Ontario  at  Oswego  It  is  24  miles  long  and 
has  a  fall  of  120  feet  from  its  source  to  the 
Idoe.  By  means  of  a  canal  and  locks,  the  river 
has  been  made  navigable  some  distance  frank 
its  mouth. 

OSWBOO,  Port,  the  name  of  die  fort 
buih  by  the  French  aboxit  1724,  on  the  site  of 
what  is  now  Ae  dty  of  Oswego.  Later  Fort. 
Ontario  was  built  on  the  opposite  (right)  of 
the  Oswego  River.   See  0swec». 

OSWEGO  BASS,  the  brge-mowhed  Uack 

bass.   See  Bass. 

OSWEGO  TEA,  a  name  given  to  several' 
spedes  of  labiate  plants  of  the  mint-like  genus 
Monarda,  particularly  M.  fisluhsa  and  M, 
didyma,  natives  of  North  America,  because  of 
the  occasional  use  of  an  infusion  of  the  dried 
leaves  as  a  beverage.  The  infusion  is  said 
to  be  useful  in  intermittents  and  as  a'  stomachic. 
Some  other  species  of  Monardo  are  used  m- 
the  same  way  and  are  not  uncommoqly  otdtl- 
vated  in  gardens  for  ornament,  where  they  are 
sought  by  bees. 

OSYMANDYA6,  fis-i-mfin'd;*«s.  Egyp- 
tian king,  said  by  Gredc  writers  to  have  reigtied: 
chiring  the  period  between  Menes  and  Mtttls,' 
and  to  have  invaded  Asia  with  a  great  anny,< 
penetrating  as  far  as  Bactriana.  According  to 
LHodorus,  on  his  return  he  erected  great  works 
at  Thebes,  among  which  was  a  monument  of 
unequaled  magnificence,  the  Oqrmanddon,  but 
this  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with*  the 
Rameseum  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  at 
Thebes,  built  by  Rameses  II,  with  vihaiA,  how- 
ever, there  is  much  difiiculty  in  identifying 
Osymandyas  himself,  whose  exploits  appear  to 
be  mostly  of  a  fabulous  character.  Consult 
Diodorus,  i, 47-49;  Tzetzes,  <Chiliades,>  iii,  892; 
iv,  620;  Budge,  <A  Histoiy  of  Egypt>  (1902). 

OTAGO,  6-ta'g6,  New  Zealand,  a  south- 
ern provincial  district  of  South  Island,  bounded 
west,  south  and  east  \fy  the  Padfic,  and  on  the 
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norA  by  Canterbury  and  Westland  Area 
25,487  square  miles.  Mountains  rise  in  the 
west  to  6,000  feet;  the  south  and  east  are 
agricultural;  the  orchards  in  the  central  portion 
produce  apricots,  peaches  and  grapes.  Gold 
is  the  principal  mineral.  The  caoital  is  Dune- 
din,  other  towns  are  Port  Chalmers,  Oamaru, 
InvercagitI,  etc.  Otago  was  settled  in  1848  by 
a  btxfy  of  Scotch  Free  Churchmen.  Pop.  (esti- 
mated 1916)  206,622.    See  Nev  Zealaitd. 

OTAHEITE,  6-ta-he'te  or  o-ta'he-te,  an 
island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  now  known  as 
Tahiti.   See  Tahiti. 

OTALGIA,  earache;  spectBcaliy  neural- 
gia of  the  ear.  Its  attack  is  usnalqr  sudden, 
the  pain  coming  on  at  once  with  fall  intensity. 
It  is  often  associated  with  other  ailments,  of 
whkh'  it  may  be  only  a  local  symptom,  and  f  re- 

Suently  arises  from  disorders  of  die  teetfa. 
feuralgic  pains  in  other  parts  of  the  face 
often  follow  it.  When  otalgia  is  very  intense 
it  extends  to  the  temple  and  nerves  on  the 
same  side  of  the  face,  in  which  it  causes  acute 
psHBS.  It  frequently  departs  suddenly  and  re- 
turns again  generally  to  the  same  ear.  The 
treatment  when  the  disease  is  symc|tomatic 
must  depend  upon  the  cause.  Ordinarily  ear- 
ache is  due  not  to  otalgia,  but  to  otitis  media, 
or  inflammation  of  the  middle  or  tympanic  por- 
tion of  the  ear. 

OTARU,  o'ta-roo,  Japan,  the  chief  town 
on  the  west  coast  of  Hokkaido  on  the  soutb 
shore  of  Isfaikari  Bay  and  connected  by  rail 
with  Sappora  and  the  coal  region  of  Xsnikari. 
There  is  a  fine  breakwater  and  shelter^  har- 
bor, and  a  marine  experimental  station.  It  has 
important  herring  and  other  fisheries  and  a 
large  trade.  Interesting  archaeological  remains 
have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  Fop.  91,000. 

OTAVALO;   ot-8-va'le,  _  Ecuador,  town, 

Srovince  of  Imbabura,  25  miles  northeast  of 
luito.  It  was  settled  in  1534;  in  1868  it  was 
completely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  lulled.  Since 
then  it  has  been  well  rebuilt  and  has  several 
mills  manufacturing  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 
Pop.  about  8.600. 

OTCHAKOFF,  «<hi1c&f.   Russia.  Sea 

OCHAKOF. 

OTERO,  Mignel  Antonio,  public  official: 
b.  Saint  Louis,  if  Oct.  1859.  He  was  educated 
at  Saint  Louis  University  and  Notre  Dame 
University,  Indiana;  and  became  city  treasurer. 
Las  Vegas  1883-84;  cleilr  San  Miguel  County 
1889^;  clerk  of  the  United  SUtes  Ustrict 
Court,  4th  Judicial  District  of  New  Mexico 
1890-93;  governor  of  New  Mexico  1897-1906; 
treasurer  of  New  Mexico  1909-11;  president 
board  of  penitentiary  commissioners  and 
parole  board  1913-16.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  conventions  1892, 
1900,  1904,  1908:  chairman  New  Mexico  dele- 
gation 1900,  1904;  chairman  New  Mexico  dele- 
gation Progressive  National  Convention  1912. 
He  is  officer  or  director  in  several  htrgft  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

OTERO,  Rafael,  Cuban  dramatist:  h.  Ha- 
vana, 1827;  d.  there,  1876.  His  first  comedy 
was  performed  so  early  as  1842.  Severtil  oth- 
ers were  afterward  presiented  at  Matanzas  and 
Havana,  among  them  El  Coburgo.>  «Del  Agua 
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Mansa,*  <Mi  Hijo  el  Francfe>  and  'Un  Novia 
del  Dia.*  He  further  wrote  two  woilcs  of  fic- 
tion, 'La  Perla  de  la  Diana'  (1866)  and  'Can- 
tos Sociales'  (1868).  Much  of  what  he  wrote 
remains  in  the  files  of  periodicals. 

OTPRIED,  ot'fred,  Alsatian  theologian 
and  poet:  b.  about  800;  d.  about  875.  He  was 
the  author  of  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of 
composition  in  the  German  language.  After 
having  become  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Wels- 
senburg,  in  Alsace,  he  studied  under  Rabanus 
Maurus,  abbot  of  Fulda.  He  then  returned  to 
his  monastery,  where  he  opened  a  school  of 
literature  and  wrote  a  variety  o£  works  in 
prose  and  verse.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  a  rhymed  version  or  paraphrase  of  the  Gos- 
pels in  Old  High  German,  still  extant,  in  wMch 
there  are  some  passages  of  lyrical  poetry.  He 
completed  it  about  868  and  dedicated  it  to  Lud- 
wig,  kinK  of  (acrmany.  An  edition  of  it  was 
published  by  Piper  in  1898  and  modem  Ger- 
man translations  by  Rapp  ( 1858) ,  Kelle 
(1870) ;  and  Pfeifferi,  *Otfried  im  (iewande 
seiner  Zeit>  (1905). 

OTHELLO,  a  trajredy  by  Shakespeare, 
which,  although  popularized  by  the  acting  of 
Richard  Burble,  the  greatest  of  Elizabethan 
actors,  was  not  printed  until  1622  in  what  is 
known  as  the  first  quarto.  The  text  of  this 
edition  is  some  150  lines  shorter  than  that  of 
the  first  folio  (1623),  which  is  the  authorita^ 
tive  text  There  is  little  external  evidence  as 
to  the  date  of  composition,  but  the  internal  evi- 
dence points  to  a  date  between  'Hamlet'  and 
*King  Lear' — probably  1604.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter evidence  of  Shakespeare's  power  to  trans- 
form crude  material  than  the  contrast  between 
the  clumsy  stoty  as  given  in  Cinthio's  <Heca- 
tommithi'  and  the  play  itself.  He  humanized 
the  characters,  gave  coherence  to  a  very  loose- 
jointed,  rambling  story  and  turned  the  almost 
absurd  murder  of  Desdemona  into  one  of  the 
noblest  concluding  scenes  in  dramatic  litera- 
ture. The  plot  has  the  simplicity  and  sym- 
metry of  a  classical  drama,  violating  only  the 
unity  of  place.  The  reason  for  the  masterly 
plot  is  that  it  proceeds  from  the  mind  of  lag^. 
whose  brilliant  intellect  and  masterful  vnli 
dominate  the  play.  He  is,  petiiaps,  the  great- 
eat  impersonation  of  evil  in  Shakespeare^s 
plays,  if  not  in  literature.  His  attempts  to  find 
some  motives  for  his  deeds  were  haptnly  cl»r- 
aclerized  by  Coleridge  as  *the  motive-nunting 
of  a  motiveless  malignity.*  Complete  master 
of  his  mind  and  will,  cynical  in  his  views  of 
virtue  and  love,  unscrupulous  in  his  intrigues, 
he  pursues  his  conquests  until  at  last  he  is  de- 
stroyed by  a  power  he  cannot  understand.  In 
strilong  contrast  is  Othello,  a  primitive,  child- 
like, magnanimous  man,  who  after  a  life  of 
adventure  and  romance  finds  himself  in  a 
highly-civilized  and  somewhat  decadent  Ital- 
ian life,  whose  subtile  mind  he  cannot  compre- 
hend. His  love  for  Desdemona,  leading  to  Ae 
happy  consummation  of  marriage,  is  as  roman- 
tic as  any  of  4iis  luiirbTcadth  escapes  and  "moving 
accidents  by  flood  and  field."  When  at  last  hi 
is  convinced  of  her  infidelity  he  utters  some 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  some  of  the  saddest 
words  ever  written  by  Shakespeare.  His  trag- 
edy is  due  in  part  to  the  passion  of  jealousy, 
but  it  ia  not  an  ignoble  jealou^,  latiier  the 
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agony  of  beina  compelled  to  hate  that  .which 
he  supremely  loves.    Desdemonai  "the  sweet- 
est innocent  that  e'er  did. lift  up  eve*  suffers 
pasuvefar  —  like  a  dumb  creature,  tortured  vidi- 
out  cause  by  the  being  she  adores.  Her  utter 
innocence  and  purity_  and  her  timid  childlike- 
ness  represent  the  triumi*  of  virtue  over  evil, 
but  at  the  same  time  reveal  the  mystery  of 
human  suffering  as  goodness  suffers  vicariously 
ill  Ae  struggle  with  evil.   "The  tragic  loading 
of  the  bed*  upon  which  she  and  the  great  war- 
rior He  is  a  suggestion  of  the  mystery  which 
constitutes  tragedy  in  the  Shakespearian  sense 
of  that  word.    An  interesting  contrast  is  af- 
forded in  Browning's  *Luria,*  in  which  the 
omsolation  of  religion,  and  especially  the  hope 
of  immortal!^,  relieve  the  tragic  intendty  of 
the  play. 

Edwin  Mihs. 

OTHMAN,  6th-man,  or  OSMAN  I,  sur- 
named  Ghazi,  *the  Victorious,'  Turkish  sul- 
tan, founder  of  the  Ottoman  or  Osmanli  etn- 

E're,  which  was  named  after  him:  b.  Sukut, 
ithynia.  1259 ;  d.  132&  In  1288  he  succeeded 
bb  father,  Ertoghrul,  as  chief  of  a  Turkish 
horde  in  Phry^a,  and  in  1299,  after  successful 
campaigns  which  put  the  eastern  ^rt  o£  Asia 
Uinor  m  his  hands,  proclaimed  his  independ- 
ence and  took  the  title  of  sultan.  Nicsea  (1304), 
Uarmora  (1307)  and  Broussa  (1326)  came  un- 
der his  sway,  and  in  his  last  years  he  made 
Karadiissar  his  capital  and  issued  a  regular 
coinage.   He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Orkhan. 

OTHMAN,  or  OSMAN  II.  sultan  of  the 
Turks:  b.  4  Nov.  1605;  d.  Constantinople,  20 
May  1622.'  The  son  of  Ahmed  I,  in  1618  he 
came  to  the  throne  as  16th  sultan  and  successor 
of  his  deposed  uncle  Mustapha  I.  He  was  dfr* 
feated  at  Chociim  (1621)  by  Sigismund  III, 
long  of  Poland;  attempted  to  suppress  the 
Jamzaries,  hot  was  avtnred  by  then  and  im- 
^isoned.  He  kiUed  in  prison  by  the  grand 
vizier. 

OTHMAN  IBN  AFPAN,  third  Moslem 
caliph:  b.  Mecca,  about  565;  d.  Medina,  656. 
Mohammed's  secretary  and  lieutenant,  he  mar- 
ried successively  the  prophet's  two  daughters, 
and  in  644,  after  the  death  of  Omar,  was 
chosen  caliph  by  the  six  appointed  by  Omar, 
of  whom  one  actually  wi^ed  Othman's  elec- 
tion, each  of  the  others  pressing  his  own 
daims.  Othman  was  then  old  and  feeble,  and 
not  by  nature  over  energetic  in  his  prime,  but 
he  seems  to  have'  carried  things  with  a  high 
hand.  He  occupied  Persia  (645-647),  eastern 
Africa  and  Nubia  (651),  b^an  the  spread  of 
Islam  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
dared  remove  frcnn  their  ofhces  Ae  tried  gen- 
eraU  of  Abu  Bekr  and  Omar  to  make  room 
for  his  kinsmen  and  favorites,  and  raised  a 
storm  of  disapproval  itr  sitdng  in  the  very  seat 
of  Mohammed  instead  of  two  steps  below  it, 
like  his  two  predecessor.  He  attempted  to  tn- 
trodtice  a  ddnitive  revision  of  the  Koran.  A 
great  plot,  embracing  all  his  early  rivals  and 
the  sectaries  who  differed  with  him,  was 
fonned;  tbc  caliph  having  broken  his  promise 
to  appoint  new  governors,  was  besieged  and 
was  assassinated  by  Abo  Bekr  at  Medina.  His 
rule,  tfaou^  fliatartwd  at  home,  was  the  be- 
guttung  of  the  imperial  growtfi  of  Islam, 
lJuutlcB  to  the  cmiquest  of  Cyprus,  Armenia, 
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North  Africa,  etc.   Consult  Muir,  Sir  William, 
'Annals  of  the  Early  Caliphate*  (1883). 

OTHO  I,  6'th6  (The  Great),  founder 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire :  b.  23  Nov.  912; 
d.  7  May  973.  He  was  son  of  Henry  I  and  was 
elected  and  crowned  king  of  Germany  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  936.  His  reign  of  36  years  was 
an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  wars. 
After  a  14  years'  struggle  he  subdued  Bole- 
slav,  duke  of  Bohemia;  wrested  the  duchies  of 
Swabia,  Bavaria  and  Lorraine  from  the  dukes 
of  Bavaria  and  Franconia  and  gave  them  (in 
949)  to  his  sons  Ludolf  and  Henry  and  to  his 
son-in-law  Conrad,  count  of  Worms,  respec- 
tively. He  delivered  the  Italians  from  the  op- 
pressions of  Berengar  II,  married  the  widow 
of  Lothair,  their  first  king,  and  was  crowned 
king  of  Lombardy  (951).  In  955  he  crushed 
the  Hungarians  on  the  Lechfeld.  In  961  he 
was  crowned  long  of  Italy  and  in  the  next  yeai- 
emperor  by  Pope  John  XII.  But  shortly  after 
John  made  an  alliance  with  Adalbert,  king  of 
Upper  Italy,  to  drive  the  Germans  out.  Otho 
the  following  summer  marched  against  Rome, 
drove  John  out,  deposed  him  and  placed  Leo 
VIII  in  the  papal  chair,  though  this  proceeding 
is  recognized  as  uncanonical  and  Leo  is  reck- 
oned an  anti-pope.  The  Byzantine  court  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  Otho's  claim  to  the  im- 
perial dignity;  but  he  defeated  the  Greek  forces 
ni  Lower  Italy,  and  the  eastern  emperor,  John 
Zimisces,  gave  the  Greek  princess  Theophania 
to  OAo's  son  Otho  in  marriage.  He  was  at 
once  the  greatest  political  and  military  power 
of  the  West,  and  he  succeeded  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  divided  allegiance  of  his  clergy  be- 
tween throne  and  church. 

OTHO  II,  called  Dea  Rote  («The  Red»), 
Holy  Roman  Emperor :  b.  Rome,  955 ;  d.  there, 
7  Dec.  963.  He  was  the  yout^st  son  of  Otho 
I.  His  elder  brothers  had  all  died  before  thdr 
father,  who  caused  htm  to  be  crowned  joint 
emperor  (967),  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in 
German  histoiy.  He  assumed  power  in  973 
and  subdued  the  revolt  of  several  powerful  vas- 
sals, including  his  cousin,  Henry  II,  duke  of 
Bavaria.  In  Italy  he  suppressed  a  ri»n^  under 
Crescentius  and  then  attempted  to  dnve  the 
Greeks  from  Lower  Italy;  but  they  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  Saracens  from  Sicily  and  Otho 
suffered  a  total  defeat  near  Cotrone.  Calabria, 
13  July  962  and  with  difficulty  made  his  es- 
cape on  a  vessel.  He  died  before  fresh  plans 
of  conquest  against  Greeks  and  Arabians  could 
be  executed 

OTHO  III,  called  Mhabilia  Mundi 
(*Wonder  of  the  World'*).  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror: b.  July  980;  d.  23  Jan.  1002.  He  was 
son  of  Otho  II,  and  the  last  of  the  male  branch 
of  the  Saxon  imperial  house.  He  was  only 
three  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father. 
In  996  he  marched  into  Italy  and  crushed  a  fresh 
insurrection  fomented^  Crescentius.  He  was 
crowned  emperor  in  996  by  Gregory  V.  He 
again  crossed  the  Alps  in  998  to  suppress  a 
second  rebellion  under  Crescentius,  whom  he 
caused  to  be  beheaded.  On  the  death  of  Greg- 
ory, Otho  raised  his  old  tutor,  Gerbert,  to  the 

Eontificate  as  Slyvester  II.  Peace  in  Rome  was, 
owever,  only  temporary,  and  until  his  death 
Otho  was  mostly  employed  in  quelling  disturb- 
ances in  various  parts  of  Italy.  Some  historians 
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assert  that  Iiis  death  was  due  to  poisoiiing,  an 
act  of  reven^  on  the  part  of  the  widow  of 
Crescentius.  The  emperor  was  a  strict  religion- 
ist, much  given  to  penances  and  pilgrimmages. 

OTHO  IV,  Holy  Roman  Emperor:  b. 
1182;  d.  19  May  1218.  He  was  the  son  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony.  He  was  educated  at 
the  court  of  his  uncle,  Richard  I  of  England, 
was  chosen  by  the  Guelphs  as  rival  king  to 
Philip  of  Swabia  in  1196,  was  recognized  as 
sole  king  in  1208  and  was  crowned  emperor  at 
Rome,  4  Oct.  1209.  However,  the  emphasis 
which  he  placed  upon  imperial  sovereignty  in 
Italy  displeased  the  Pope,  who  excommunicated 
him  in  1210  and  in  1212  declared  Frederick  II 
the  true  king  of  Germany.  He  finally  relin- 
(^uished  the  struggle  against  Frederick  and  re- 
tired to  his  possessions  in  Brunswick. 

OTHO,  or  OTTO,  I,  king  of  Greece,  sec- 
ond son  of  King  Louis  of  Bavaria:  b.  Salz- 
burg. 1  June  1815;  d.  Bamberg,  26  July  1867. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
was  nominated  king  of  Greece  by  the  London 
Conference  7  May  1832  and  chosen  to  this  of- 
fice by  the  Greek  National  Assembly  S  August. 
Until  1  June  1835  he  was  guided  by  a  regency. 
Upon  coming  to  his  majority  he  showed  him- 
self too  weak,  too  easily  influenced  by  bis 
Bavarian  courtiers,  and,  above  all,  too  much 
tmder  Rus^an  control  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  f>eople.  He  was  con^Klled  to  grant  a 
constitution,  the  working  of  wbidi  was  ham- 
pered by  factional  strife.  Internal  discord, 
financial  difficulties  and  open  breaks  with  Great 
Britain  and  France  followed  and  24  Oct.  1862 
he  was  deposed  by  a  provisional  government 
and  returned  to  Bamberg.  The  only  work  of 
any  importance  that  he  accomplished  for  Greece 
was  the  organization  of  a  system  of  education ; 
a  stronger  man  in  his  place  would  probably 
have  profited  by  the  repeated  opportunities 
given  Greece  to  acquire  some  territonr  of  Tur- 
key. He  was  succeeded  hy  Prince  George  of 
Denmark. 

OTHO,  Marcus  Salviua,  Roman  emperor: 
b.  32  A.D.;  d.  69  a.d.  He  was  for  a  time  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Lusitania  (Portugal) 
and  joined  Galba  when  the  latter  rebelled 
against  Nero.  On  Galba's  accession  in  67  Otho 
became  the  royal  favorite  and  was  made  con- 
sul;'but  when  Galba  appointed  Piso  as  his 
successor,  Otho,  securing  the  alle^ance  of  the 
Fretorian  Guard,  had  Galba  and  Piso  murdered 
and  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  69.  The  east- 
em  provinces  acknowledged  him  as  emperor, 
but  m  Germany  Vitellios  was  proclaimed  by 
the  legions  of  the  lower  Rhine.  At  first  suc- 
cessful, dissensions  broke  out  among  his  gen- 
ereals,  the  forces^  of  Otho  were  finally  over- 
thrown by  Vitellius  at  Berbriacum,  in  Italy, 
and  the  emperor  killed  himself  after  reigning 
three  months  and  a  few  days.  Consult  Hender- 
son, B.  W.,  'Civil  War  and  Revolution  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  69-70  A.D.  (1908). 

OTHO  OF  FRBISING,  fri'zlng.  German 
chronicler  of  the  Middle  Ages:  b.  about  1114: 
d.  Mortmund,  21  Sept  1158.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  the  Margrave  Leopold  IV  of  Austria 
and  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Hein- 
rich  IV.  In  his  14th  year  he  was  made  pro- 
vost of  the  Institute  of  Kloster-Neuburg  but 
studied  at  Paris.  He  entered  (1130)  the  Order 
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of  Cistercians  at  Morimund,  Burgundy,  be- 
came (1132)  abbot  of  this  monasteir  and 
(1137)  then  Bishop  of  Freising  where  he  up- 
held the  externa]  conditions  of  the  CThurch 
while  he  instituted  successfully  internal  re- 
forms. He  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  introduce 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  into  Germany. 
From  1147-49  he  accompanied  the  unfortunate 
crusade  of  Conrad  III.  He  brought  out  his 
so-called  *  Chronicles*  ( 1 143-46)  in  eight 
books,  treating  the  history  from  the  philosoimic 
side,  under  the  title  'De  duabus  ciyitatibus,* 
with  ^reat  purity  of  diction  and  grip  on  the 
material.  More  valuable  as  a  useful  source  is 
his  'Cjesta  Friderid  imperatoris*  (continued 
to  1156)  by  him,  then  finished  by  Ragewin. 
This  work  was  instigated  by  the  emperor.  His 
works  were  first  published  by  Euspinian 
(Strassbui^  151S),  then  by  Wilmans  in  Mon- 
umenta  (Jermanide  histbnca,  Scriptores,'  vol. 
20  (special  edition  Hanover  1867),  translated 
by  Kohl  (Leiprig  1894).  Consult  Hashageti, 
*Otto  von  Freising  als  GeschichtsiMlosoph 
und  Kirchenpolitiker>  (ib.  1900) ;  Schmidtin, 
*Die  Geschtchtsphiloso^ie  und  Idrdienpo- 
Ktische  Weltansdiautmg  Ottos  von  FteisinK^ 
(Freiburg  1906). 

OTHO    OF    NORDHEIM,  nSrtlilm, 

Dtike  of  Bavaria:  d.  II  Jan.  1083.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  the  powerful  Saxon  family  of 
the  counts  of  Nordheim.  Agnes,  widow  of 
Henry  HI,  gave  Otho  the  duchy  of  Bavaria 
in  1061,  in  order  to  have  his  help  in  the  fight 
which  she  foresaw  would  be  waged  against  the 
claims  of  her  son  Henry  IV  to  the  em{Mre. 
Otho,  however,  took  sides  widi  hct,  enemies; 
Henry  was  sdzed  in  1062  and  Anne  was  tie- 
posed.  Tins  treachery  of  Otho  was  never  for- 
gotten by  Henry  IV,  who  in  1070  caused  Otho 
to  be  accused  of  a  consturacy  against  the  em- 
peror. Otho  in  consequence  was  deprived  of 
his  duchy  and  forced  to  submit.  He  made  sev- 
eral atteiwts  to  regain  Us  territory  and  power 
and  in  10/7  secured  tiie  election  of  Rudolf 
of  Swabia  as  German  king.  Otho  remained  in 
arms  against  Henry  until  his  death.  Consult 
Vogeler,  Adolf,  'Otto  von  Nordheim'  (Min- 
den  1880). 

OTIS,  Bass,  American  artist :  b.  New  Eng- 
land, 1784;  d.  1861.  He  first  c^e  into  public 
notice  as  a  portrait  painter  in  New  Yorl^  and 
nothing  is  known  about  his  previous  years  of 
study.  In  1812  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where 
his  only  known  genre  picture,  'Interior  of  a 
Forge,'  hangs  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  His  portraits  include  th(»e  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson;  Alexander  Lawson;  Uie  painter 
Jarvis,  and  Dr.  Physick,  and  one  of  himself. 
Some  of  his  works  he  reproduced  in  mezzotint, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  produced  the  first  litho- 
graph in  America. 

OTIS,  Elisha  Graves,  American  inventor: 
b.  Halifax,  Vt.,  3  Aug.  1811 ;  d.  Yonkers.  N.  Y.. 
8  April  1861.  He  worked  on  a  farm;  was  a 
carna^  maker  1838-45,  and  was  head  of  manu* 
factunng  concerns  in  Albany,  Bergen  Heiriits, 
N.  J.,  and  Yonkers.  His  great  invention,  that 
of  a  safety  device  for  an  elevator  so  that  it  can- 
not fall  even  if  the  cable  on  which  it  is  hung 
should  break,  was  perfected  for  use  in  thie 
last-named  factory  and  probably  did  more  to 
increase  the  value  of  city  real  estate  by  making 
tail  buildings  possible  than  uiy,  other  invraition 
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of  the  century.  Otis  also  invented  a  special  and 
independent  engine  for  elevators,  as  well  as  a 
staple  machine,  a  steam  plow,  a  rotary  oven 
and  a  safety  bridge,  which  although  without  a 
draw  does  not  impede  navigation.  The  ^reat 
elevator  business  begun  t>y  nim  was  continued 
by  his  sons.  C3iarles  Rollin  and  Norton  Prentiss 
Otis. 

OTIS,  fflwdl  Stephen,  American  soldier: 
b.  Frederick,  Md.,  25  March  1838;  d.  21  Oct. 
1909.  He  was  graduated  at  RocfaestEr  Univer- 
sity in  1858  and  at  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1861 ;  entered  the  Union  amw  in  1862  as  cap- 
tain of  the  140th  New  York  Infantry  and  took 
part  in  many  battles.  Disabled  for  duty  by  a 
wound  at  Petersburg,  1  Oct.  1864,  he  was  dis- 
diarged  from  the  volunteer  service  with  brevet 
rank  of  brigadier  in  1865;  in  1866  became  lieu- 
tenant-colond  of  the  22d  Infantry;  served  in 
the  West  1867-85;  in  the  campai^  of  1876-77 
redudog  Sitting  Bull  to  submission,  and  was 
oreanizer  and  head  of  the  Leavenworth  School 
of  Infantry  and  Cavalry  f  rwn  1881  to  1885.  He 
commanded  at  Assiniboine,  Mont,  1885-90 : 
from  1^  to  1893  was  superintendent  of  die 
recruiting  service,  his  rank  in  the  latter  year 
being  f uU  brigadier ;  and,  after  commanding  the 
departments  of  the  Columbia  (1894-97)  and  of 
the  Colorado  (1894-98)  and  the  department  of 
the  Pacific  (1898-99),  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  United  States  forces  in  the  Philippines 
and  military  governor.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
PhiliMiine  Commission  1899.  In  May  1900  he 
retired  from  Ac  governorship  of  the  Philip- 
pines; in  June  was  promoted,  major-general, 
and  in  October  became  commander  of  the  de< 
partment  of  the  Lakes,  a  post  which  he  held 
until  his  retirement  from  active  service  in 
March  1902. 

OTIS,  Fessenden  Nott,  American  sur- 
geon: b.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  6  March  1825; 
d.  New  Orleans,  24  May  1900.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  New  York  Medical  College  in 
1852;  was  surgeon  of  the  New  York  police 
department  in  1861 ;  lecturer  on  geirito-urinat^ 
diseases  at  the  New  York  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  1862-71  and  clinical  pro- 
fessor there  from  1871  to  1890.  Among  surgical 
instruments  invented  by  tiim  tnay  be  cited  the 
urethrometer  and  the  dilating  catheter.  He 
was  the  author,  among  other  works,  of  *Ure- 
thral  Strictures'  (1877) ;  'Genito-Urinary  Dis- 
eases* (1883). 

OTIS,  George  Alexander,  American  sur- 
geon: b.  Boston,  12  Nov.  1830;  d.  Washinston, 
D.  C,  23  Feb.  1881.  He  was  graduated  (1849) 
at  Princeton  and  (1851)  at  the  medical  de- 
partment of  University  of  Penns^vania.  con- 
tinuing his  studies  in  London  ana  Paris.  He 
settled  (1852)  at  Richmond,  Va.,  but  moved 
(1854)  to  Springiiekl,  Mass.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Gvil  War  he  was  appointed  surgeon  of 
the  27th  Massachusetts  Volunteers  and  was 
mustered  in  in  1861.  Serving  throughout  the 
war  he  received  four  brevets  for  distinguished 
service.  In  1864  he  was  made  curator  of  the 
Army  Metfical  Uusetim  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  ^vision  of  surgical  records.  AmcHig  other 
works  he  wrote  'Surgical  History  of  tfiie  War 
of  4e  RebeHIon'  (unfinished).  For  some  years 
he  edited  the  Virginia  Medical  and  Surgical 
Record  and  remained  a  regular  contributor 
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thereafter.  In  1880  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  and  surgeon  in  the  regular  army. 

OTIS,  Harrison  Ormy,  American  orator 
and  statesman,  nephew  of  James  Otis  (q.v.) : 
b.  Boston,  Mass.,  8  Oct  176S:  d.  there,  28  Oct 
1848.  He  was  graduated  irom  Harvard  in 
1783.  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1786.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Federalist 
party  in  Congress,  1797-1801,  and  United  States 
senator,  1817-^  He  bad  previously  sat  in  the 
Massadiusetts  leraslature,  and  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Hartford  Convention  of  1814.  and 
was  mayor  of  Boston  in  1829.  In  the  Senate 
he  opposed  the  extension  of  slave-holding  ter- 
ritory. His  published  works  include  ^Letters 
in  Defense  of  the  Hartford  Convention*  (Bos- 
ton 1824)  and  'Orations  and  Addresses.*  Con- 
sult Loring,  J.  S.,  ^The  Hundred  Boston  Ora- 
tors* (Boston  1854). 

OTIS,  Harrison  Gray,  American  soldier 
and  journalist:  b.  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  10  Feb. 
1837;  d  30  July  1917.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
printer  at  14  and  had  a  few  months'  education 
at  Lowell,  Ohio  (1856-57),  but  was  mduated 
(IBS7),  after  a  commercisd  course,  at  Grantrer's 
College,  Columbus.  In  1860,  while  residing  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  he  was  sent  as  delegate  to  the 
Chicago  Republican  National  Convention  that 
nominated  Lincoln  for  President.  Serving 
throughout  the  Civil  War  he  rose  to  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  volunteers  iiy  brevet,  and  was 
present  in  the  western  Virginia  field  (1861)^ 
and  from  Bull  Run  bridge  to  Antietam' 
(1862).  After  his  discharge  he  published  a 
small  paper  at  Marietta,  became  official  re- 
porter of  the  House  at  the  1866-67  session 
of  the  Ohio  legislature,  then  served  (1867- 
70)  in  the  government  printing  office  at  Wash- 
ington. In  1876  he  moved  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Cal.,  where  he  conducted  the  Press,  and 
in  1882  he  became  identified  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  Times,  acquiring  control  by  1886. 
Ofltering  his  services  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Spain  he  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
gcneral  of  volunteers  (1898)  and  served  in  the 
Philippines  and  later  during  the  Filipino  insur- 
rection. His  brigade  captured  (1899)  Caloocan. 
In  his  conduct  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  he 
rdentlessty  opposed  union  labor,  for  which 
action  the  Times  building  was  dynamited  (1910) 
and  21  employees  killed.  In  1911  the  McNa- 
mara  brothers  confessed  their  participation  in 
the  crime,  thereby  placing  the  act  clearly  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  labor  union  and  creating 
a  prolonged  legal  prosecution  of  the  greatest 
public  interest. 

OTIS,  James,  American  Revolutionary 
statesman:  h.  West  Barnstable,  Mass.,  5  Feb. 
1725 ;  d.  Andover,  Mass.,  23  May  1783.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1743,  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Jeremiah  Gridley  at  Boston,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Plymouth,  but  after  two 
years  of  practice  there  settled  in  1748  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  quickly  attained  eminence  in  the 
courts.  During  his  rise  in  die  law,  he  found 
an  avocation  in  the  study  of  the  classical  and 
English  literatures,  and  published  *The  Rudi- 
ments of  Latin  Prosody*  (1760),  a  work  of 
careful  scholarship.  He  was  appointed  attor- 
ney-general, but  this  post  he  resigned  rather 
than  support  the  writs  of  assistance,  applica- 
tion for  which  had  been  made  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Court.   These  writs  were 
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warrants  permitting  general  search  for  smug- 

Sed  goods,  and  Otis  was  entirely  convinced  of 
«r  illegality.  In  February  1761  the  matter 
came  to  debate  before  the  court.  Gridley  ap- 
peared for  the  crown  and  Otis  and  Oxenbridge 
Thacher,  another  well-known  lawyer,  for  the 
opposition.  Otis'  speech,  occupying  some  four 
or  five  hours  and  marked  by  an  argument  of 
great  learning  and  intellectual  force,  has  been 
called  the  prologue  of  the  Revolution.  John 
Adams,  whose  notes  taken  in  the  court-room 
and  later  revised  are  ttie  only  authority  for 
Ae  content  of  this  great  effort,  declares  that 
"then  and  there  was  the  first  scene  of  the  first 
act  of  opposition  to  &ie  arbitrary  claims  of 
Great  Britain.'  Decision  was  reserved;  and 
thou^  some  writs  were  granted,  none  was  ever 
enforced.  In  1761  Otis  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature, where  he  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
his  eloquence  and  patriotic  eamestnesa  From 
this  time  tmtil  17o9  he  was  the  pre-enunent 
leader  of  tfaou^t  in  that  (hscussion  and  dfr* 
velopment  of  opinion  which  preceded  the  war. 
In  1762  he  published  *A  Vindication  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.*  a  broch- 
ure of  "exasperating  candor,'*  of  which  John 
Adams  said:  "How  many  volumes  are  con- 
centrated in  ^s  little  fugitive  pamphlet  ...  I* 
This  is  regarded  as  a  chief  source  for  sub- 
sequent arguments  against  Parliamentary  taxa- 
tion and  in  favor  of  free  speech.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  others,  *The  Rights  of  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies  _  Asserted  and  Proved*  (1764), 
which  maintained  a  conciliatory  tone  and  was 
therefore  displeasing  to  the  extrenusts,  and 
'Considerations  on  Behalf  of  the  O>lonies' 
(1765),  increasingly  bitter,  and  satisfactory  to 
his  previous  critics.  Otis  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Stamp  Act  congress,  which  met 
at  New  York  in  October  1765;  in  1766  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  general  court,  but  did 
not  assume  office  because  of  the  negative  of 
the  governor.  In  1768,  after  Townshend's  hill 
for  the  taxation  of  the  colonies  had  been  passed 
by  Parliament,  llie  general  court  despatched  to 
the  remaining  colonies  a  second  circular-letter, 
urging  unity  m  some  plan  toward  common  pro- 
tection. This  letter  was  drafted  by  Otis  and 
corrected  by  Samuel  Adiams.  Bernard,  royal 
governor,  demanded  the  recall  of  the  letter  as 
traitorous,  and  Otis  made  a  speech,  advocating 
non-compliance,  which  the  Royalists  thou^t 
mifidit  be  the  "most  violent,  insolent,  abusive 
and  treasonable  declaration*  ever  uttered.  But 
the  legislature  did  not  vote  for  the  recall  of 
the  circular.  Otis  was  now  wbollv  occupied 
with  public  interests,  writing  for  the  press  and 
addressitig  political  gatherings.  In  1769  he  was 
accused  in  England  of  treason  by  the  customs 
commissioners,  and  replied  by  a  denunciation 
of  the  commissioners  in  the  Boston  Gazette. 
He  thus  became  involved  in  a  quarrd  with 
Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners,  during 
which  he  received  a  wound  of  the  head  which 
is  supposed  to  have  brought  about  his  sub- 
sequent insanity.  He  was  awarded  ^2,000  dam- 
ages, but  refused  to  claim  the  sum  upon  receipt 
of  a  written  apology.  DurinR  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  aberration,  and 
though  he  was  in  the  legislature  in  1771  and 
for  a  brief  time  resumed  his  Boston  practice, 
he  continued  in  general  unequal  to  public  ana 
professional  duties.  While  in  an  unbalanced 
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condition  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  He  was  Idlled  by  a  flash  of  lightning. 
More  than  any  other  American  Otis  gave  the 
impetus  and  direction  to  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. Consult  the  biographies  by  Knapp 
in  *  Sketches  of  Eminent  Lawyers,  Statesmen 
and  Men  of  Letters*  (1821)  and  Tudor  (Bos- 
ton 1823) ;  also  Tvler,  M.  C,  ^Literary  History 
of  the  American  Revolution*  (New  York  1897) ; 
and  the  <Life*  by  F,  Bowen  (Boston  1847). 

OTITIS,  or  OTITIS  MEDIA,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tympanic  czyity  of  the  ear.  It 
may  be  dther  acute  or  cbrontc;  and  may  come 
on  <hiring  the  course  of  certain  febrile  affec- 
tions, especially  scarlatina,  or  in  consequence  of 
a  scrofulous,  rheumatic  or  gou^  constitution; 
or  it  may  be  excited  bv  direct  causes,  as  ex- 
posure to  currents  of  cold  air,  violent  syringing 
or  probing,  etc  The  acute  form  is  usually 
ushered  in  with  sudden  pains,  coughing  and 
buzzing  nmses,  and  by  increased  deafness.  Un- 
less prompt  relief  measures  are  taken,  suppura- 
tion follows,  and  the  membrane  of  die  tym- 
panum becomes  ulcerated  and  pus  discharges 
loUow,  or  inflanunation  of  the  dura  mater  and 
abscesses  in  the  'brain  may  be  established.  In 
less  severe  cases  there  is  usually  considerable 
persistent  damage,  and  an  obstinate  discharge 
of  matter  is  a  frequent  sequence  of  the  disease. 
The  treatment  of  so  serious  an  affection  must 
be  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioner. The  syn^toms  of  the  chronic  and  less 
acute  varieties  of  otitis  are  unfortunately  so 
sli^t,  that  they  are  often  ne^ected,  until  the 
patient  finds  the  sense  of  bearing  in  one  or 
Dodi  ears  almost  completely  gone.  In  these 
milder  forms,  the  general  treatment  is  to  com- 
bat the  diathesis  on  which  they  frequently  de- 
pend, and  to  improve  the  general  health. 
SmaH  blisters  occasionally  apphed  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck  or  to  the  mastoid  process  are  often 
of  service  in  very  chronic  cases.  If  there  is 
any  discharge,  (he  ear  should  be  gently  syringed 
once  or  twice  a  day  with  warm  water,  after 
which  a  tepid  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (one 
^rain  to  an  ounce  of  water)  may  be  dropped 
into  the  meatus  and  allowed  to  remain  uwre 
two  or  three  minutes. 

OTO,  d'to,  an  Indian  tribe  of  North  Amer- 
ica of  Siouan  stock.  They  dwelt  formerly  in 
eastern  Nebraska,  south  of  the  Platte  River. 
The  remnants  ox  the  tribe,  numbering  ^ut 
400,  now  share  a  reservation  in  Oldahoma  with 
the  Missouri,  with  whom  they  have  a  common 
language. 

OTOCTON.  See  Cape  Fox. 
OTOLITH.  See  Anatomy;  Eak 
OTOMACO,  S'tO-mi'kS,  a  South  American 
Indian  tribe,  dwellingin  the  Orinoco  forests  of 
central  Venezuela.  They  are  very  savage  and 
represent  a  very  low  state  of  Indian  culture. 
No  adequate  study  of  them  has  yet  been  made, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  they  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate linguistic  stock.  Consult  Chamberlain,  A. 
F.  (in  Journal  de  la  Soeiiti  des  Amiricanistes 
it  Paris,  New  Series,  Vol.  VII.  Paris  1910)  ; 
and  Tavera-Acosta,  *En  el  Sur>  (Oudad  Bol- 
ivar 1907). 

OTOMI.  6-t6'me,  or  OTH0MI8  (Na- 

huatl  otomitl,  wanderer),  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  most  widely  scattered  Indian  tribes 
in  Mexico.  Previous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
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Toltecs,  1^  whom  they  were  driven  to  the 
mountainous  re^ons  of  the  country,  they  were 
settled  in  the  valley  o£  Mexico.  On  the  de- 
cline of  the  Toltec  power  they  returned,  but 
were  afterward  dislodged  by  the  Aztecs.  At 
a  later  period  part  of  their  territory  was  re- 
gained. They  Ijccame  partially  civilized  before 
die  aH>earance  of  the  Spaniards  by  whom  they 
were  conquered.  Some  of  the  bands  accepted 
Christianity.  Hiey  occupy  the  mountainous 
portions  of  the  states  of  Quer^taro,  Hidalgo 
and  Guanajuato,  and  numerous  bands  are  found 
in  several  other  portions  of  the  country.  Their 
lai^uage  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  of  all 
Inraan  dialects,  but  many  of  the  people  coi.yerse 
in  Spanish,  and  have  become  Mexican  citizens. 
A  grammar  and  dictionary  was  published  in 
M^,  and  several  small  refigious  works  in  the 
native  tongue  have  been  issued. 

OTRANTO,  Strait  of,  passage  between 
the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas,  separating  the 
southernmost  part  of  Italy  from  Albania.  Its 
mtnitnum  wiath  is  45  miles  between  Cape 
Glossa,  Albania,  and  Otranto,  Italy. 

OTSEGO,  ot-se'^,  a  lake  in  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  the  mam  source  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  It  is  a  beautiful  body  of  water; 
alon^:  its  shores  are  manv  attractive  cottages, 
but  It  is  noted  diiefly  for  its  connection  with 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  (q.v.).  Cooperstown 
(q.v.)  is  on  the  south  shore. 

OTSEGO  BASS.   See  Whitefishes. 

OTTAR  OF  ROSES.  See  Atfak  of 
Roses. 

OTTAWA,  &t'9-w4,  Canada,  city,  capital 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  Carleton 
County,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ottawa  and  Rideau  rivers,  and  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  Canada  Atlantic  (Grand 
Trunk),  Canadian  Northern,  and  New  York 
and  Ottawa  (New  York  Central)  railroads, 
about  120  miles  west  of  Montreal.  The  C^au- 
diere  Falls,  in  the  Ottawa  River,  are  600  feet 
wide  and  40  feet  high.  A  road  bridge  spans 
the  river  immediately  below  the  falls,  while  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  bridge  crosses  some 
distance  above,  and  a  large  comUned  railway 
and  road  brid^  an  equal  distance  below.  The 
Rideau  Falls,  so  called  by  ,the  early  French 
explorers  because  of  its  curtain-like  appearance, 
carry  the  waters  of  the  Rideau  River  into  the 
Ottawa,  toward  the  eastern  end  of  Ae  city. 
These  falls,  as  well  as  the  Chaudiere,  supply 
extensive  water  power.  A  careful  estimate 
places  the  available  water  power  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  Ottawa  at  200,000  horse 
power,  while  within  a  radius  of  45  miles  there 
15  a  total  of  1,000,000  horse  power.  Ten  bridges 
cross  the  Rideau  River  within  the  city  limits. 
A  beautiful  driveway  has  been  designed  which 
is  to  engirdle  the  city,  30  miles  of  which  have 
been  constructed.  The  Ottawa  River  and  its 
tributary,  the  Gatineau,  are  the  routes  by  which 
timber  is  brought  down  to  C)ttawa  from  the 
great  northern  limits. 

.  Indnstries,  etc. — Around  the  Chaudiere 
are  a  number  of  large  industries,  for  the  most 
part  connected  with  the  cutting  and  manufac- 
ture of  lumber.  The  cut  of  timber  in  the 
Ottawa  Valley  has  been  nearly  700.000,000  cubic 
feet  in  one  year,  and  almost  every  foot  was 
prepared  for  market  in  the  Ottawa  and  Hull 
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lumber  mills.  Besides  the  lumber  industi? 
proper,  there  are  large  mills  and  factories,  both 
on  the  Ottawa  side  and  in  the  neighboring  dtar 
of  Hull,  for  the  manufacture  of  matches,  in- 
durated fibre  ware,  wooden  ware,  pulp  and 
paper,  as  well  as  flour  mills,  tanneries,  brick  and 
tile  works,  foundries,  machine-shops,  railroad 
car  and  repair  shops,  furniture  factories,  carri- 
age works.  There  are  some  180  factories,  em- 
ploying 17,000  hands.  Ottawa  is  the  centre  of 
a  good  farmit^  district  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  city,  on  the  Qumkc  side  of  the  river,  are 
extensive  mineral  deposits,  iron,  asbestos^  iMios- 
phate  of  lime,  mica,  zinc,  plumbago.  Electric 
railways  cover  every  section  of  die  city,  and 
extend  out  of  town  east  to  Rocldiffe  Park,  and 
west  to  Britannia-on-the>Bay,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ottawa,  and  Victoria  Park,  on  the 
north  or  Quebec  side. 

Principal  Bnildinciw-- The  Pariiament  and 
government  buildings,  situated  on  Parliament 
Hill,  125  feet  above  the  river,  and  covering 
about  four  acres  of  land,  are  built  in  the  Italian 
(jOthic  style,  of  Canadian  sandstone  quarried 
in  the  Ottawa  Valley,  and  Devonian  sandstone 
from  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  (later  King 
Edward  VII)  in  1860.  The  original  buildings, 
including  the  Victoria  Tower,  180  feet  high, 
and  the  library,  cost  about  $8,000,000.  The 
Parliament  building  was  (with  the  exception  of 
the  library)  destroved  by  fire  3  Feb.  1916.  and 
is  now  (1918)  in  course  of  reconstruction.  The 
growth  of  the  country  in  recent  years  has  neces- 
sitated the  building  of  a  fourth  large  building, 
known  as  the  Langevin  Block,  facing  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  outside  the  grounds, 
and  since  its  completion,  government  business 
has  increased  so  rapidly  th^  many  large  build- 
ings have  had  to  be  leased  for  departmental 
use,  in  various  parts  of  the  dty.  Other  promi- 
nent buildings  are  Rideau  Hall,  the  oflicial  resi- 
dence of  the  governor-general,  the  t)ost  ofHce, 
city  hall,  public  library,  banks,  churches,  col- 
leges and  schools.  Important  buildings  erected 
within  recent  years  include  the  Victoria 
Museum,  which  accommodates  the  Geological 
Museum  and  the  National  Art  GallerVi  and 
is  the  temporary  meeting  place  of  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament;  the  Royal  Mint,  the  Astronom- 
ical Observatory;  the  National  Archives;  the 
building  devoted  to  the  customs  and  state  de- 
partments ;  and  the  Chateau  Laurier,  a  magnifi- 
cent hotel  operated  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Kail- 
w^. 

Churches,  Educational  Institutions,  Li- 
braries, etc.— There  are  two  cadiedrals, 
Church  of  Enriand  and  Roman  Catholic,  as  well 
as  six  hospitals,  onAanages  and  homes  for  the 
aged  and  the  fnenwess.  Under  the  school  taws 
of  the  province  separate  systems  of  schools  are 
maintained  for  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
The  chief  educational  institutions  are  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa  (Roman  Catholic),  the  Pro- 
vincial Normal  School,  affiliated  with  Toronto 
University,  the  Model  School,  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Ladies'  College,  Saint  Joseph  s  College, 
and  a  number  of  special  schools  in  charge  of 
the  Oblate  Fathers,  three  theological  schools,  a 
number  of  private  academies,  and  the  public 
and  _  separate  schools.  There  are  several  li- 
braries, chief  of  which  is  the  Library  of  Par- 
liament, which  contains  over  200^000  volumes. 
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besides  some-  valuable  manuscripts.  Next  to 
ToroDto.  Ottawa  is  the  chief  intellectual  centre 
of  the  Dominion  and  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  Representatives 
from  a  number  of  foreign  cotmtries,  including 
a  United  States  consul-general,  are  stationed 
at  Ottawa.  The  Pope  is  represented  here  by  a 
special  envoy.  The  nead  oSice  of  the  Bank  of 
Ottawa  is  here. 

History,  Goremment,  etc.—  Champlain 
gives  us  the  first  account  of  what  is  now  the 
ate  of  Ottawa,  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  that  the  first  white  settler, 
one  Philemon  Wri^t,  a  New  En^ander,  cut 
a  home  for  himself  out  of  the  woods  on  the 
Hull  side  of  the  river.  Wri^t  acquired  prop- 
erty on  the  south  side  as  well  and  transferred 
the  site  of  the  future  capital  to  one  Nicholas 
Sparks  as  payment  for  farm  labor.  Sparks  re- 
luctantly accepted  the  land.  His  descendants 
are  now  among  the  best-known  and  wealthiest 
families  of  Ottawa.  In  1826  the  Britidi  Gov- 
ernment sent  out  Colonel  By  to  survey  and 
construct  the  Rideau  Canal,  to  connect  the 
Ottawa  with  the  Saint  Lawrence  at  Kingstoa 
The  engineers  and  laborers  engaged  upon  the 
canal  formed  the  nucleus  .of  the  future  city, 
which  was  at  first  called  Bytowa.'  Sir  John 
Franklin,  returning  home  from  one  of  his  Arctic 
voyages,  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  canal 
lodes  in  1827.    In  1854  Bylown  was  incor- 

Strated  as  a  city  and  the  name  changed  to 
ttawa.  In  18S8  Queen  Victoria  selected  it  as 
the  capital  of  Canada,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  nval  cities  of  Montreal,  Quebec  and 
Toronto.  The  first  Dominion  Parliament  was 
held  here  in  1868.  The  government  maintains 
a  large  experimental  farm  a  mile  or  two  south- 
west of  the  city.  Hull  (q.v.),  across  the  river 
and  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  is  one  with 
Ottawa^  in  commercial  and  industrial  matters, 
but  entirely  separate  in  municipal  government. 
The  government  of  both  cities  is  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  corporation.  Pop.  (1900)  58.193; 
(1910)  87,062;  (1916,  local  estimate)  105,000. 

Lawbencb  J.  Burpee. 

OTTAWA,  111.,  city,  county-seat  of  La 
Salle  County,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fox  and 
Illinois  rivers,  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal,  and  the  Chicago,  Buriington  and  Quincy 
and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  rail- 
roads, about  80  miles  southwest  of  Chicago.  It 
was  settled  as  farm  land  in  the  early  part  of  the 
I9th  century,  but  was  not  incorporated  until 
1837.  It  is  in  a  productive  agricultural  region, 
in  which  are  extensive  deposits  of  fire-clay, 
^ass-sand  and  bituminous  coal.  It  has  consid- 
erable manufacturing  interests.  The  chief  estab- 
lishments are  glass  factories,  potteries,  agricul- 
tural implement  shops,  saddleries,  carriage  fac- 
tories and  organ  and  piano  factories.  It  has  a 
large  trade  in  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe  and  other 
manufactures,  and  in  farm  and  dairy  products. 
Some  of  the  prominent  buildings  are  the  Illi- 
nois Appellate  Court  building,  the  city  and 
county  buildings,  the  Rybum  Memorial  Hos- 
pital and  the  church  and  school  buildings.  Its 
educational  institutions  are  Pleasant  View  Col- 
lege, un<lcr  the  auspkes  of  the  Lutherans,  Saint 
Francis  Xavier  Academy  (Roman  Catholic), 
public  and  parish  schools,  a  high  school  library, 
and  Reddick's  public  libraries.  It  has  four 
beautiful  parks.  Hie  city  charter,  in  accordance 


with  the  State  law  of  1871,  provided  for  a 
mayor,  who  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  coun- 
cil; but  now  the  government  of  the  city  is  on 
the  commission  plan.  The  ciW  owns  and  ope- 
rates die  waterworks.   Pop.  HOOO. 

OTTAWA,  Kan.,  city,  county-seat  of 
Franklin  County,  on  Marais  des  Cygnes  River, 
and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Atchison.  To- 
peka  and  Santa  V6,  and  the  Southern  Kansas 
railroads;  about  40  miles  southeast  of  Topeka. 
It  is  in  a  farming  and  dairy  sectloa  The  place 
was  named  for  the  Ottawa  Indians  who  emi- 

? rated  from  Ohio  in  1833.  The  town  was 
ounded  b^  John  Tecumseh  Jones,  a  Pottawatr 
omie  missionary,  who  taught  the  Ottawas.  The 
Santa  Fk  Railroad  shops,  employing  400  men, 
are  located  here.  It  has  flour  mills,  carriage 
works,  creameries,  grain  elevators,  brick  and 
tile  yards  and  a  furniture  factory.  TTiere  is  con- 
sidetable  trade  tn  livestock,  dairy  products, 
nursery  stod^  grain,  wool  and  fruit.  It  is  an 
attractive,  residential  city,  with  well-kept  streets 
and  fine  parks.  It  is  noted  for  its  moral  tone 
and  as  being  an  educational  centre.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Ottawa  University,  a  Baptist  institution 
which  had,  in  1917.  388  students.  It  has  the 
summer  educational  and  sodal  gathering  called 
the  Ottawa  Cfaautat^ua  Assembly,  the  second 
(in  point  of  time)  ''(^utauqua*  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  also  a  free  public  library.  There 
arc  very  many  church  edifices,  and  the  place 
is  often  called  "The  City  of  C^nrehes.*  The 
water  system  and  electric-l^hting  plant  are 
municipally  owned.  In  1913  the  commission 
form  of  government  was  instituted.  At  least 
90  per  cent  of  the  population  are  native-bom 
white  Americans.  Pop.  7,650. 

OTTAWA,  Ohio,  village,  county-seat  of 
Putnam  Coun^,  on  the  Blanchard  River,  and 
on  the  Findlay.  Fort  Wayne  and  Western,  the 
Gncinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  and  the  De- 
troit, Toledo  and  fronton  railroads,  and  the 
Ohio  Electric  road.  It  is  about  90  miles  nordi- 
west  of  Columbus.  It  is  in  a  farming  section, 
and  has  several  industries  connected  wiA  farm 
products  and  stock-raising.  Its  chief  manufac- 
tures are  flour,  lumber  and  lumber  products, 
clay  produ^s,  beet  sugar  and  dairy  products. 
Pop.  3,000. 

OTTAWA,  a  river  of  Canada,  the  chief 
e^uent  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  forming  for  the 
main  part  of  its  course  the  boundary  between 
the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Tt  rises 
on  the  high  land  which  divides  the  basin  of 
Hudson  Bay  from  that  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence, in  lat.  48°  30*  N.,  and  for  300  miles,  from 
its  source  to  Lake  Temiscandngue^  runs  from 
northeast  to  southwest.  In  portions  of  its 
course  the  river  is  very  irregular  in  wid^,  be- 
ing lost  in  lakes  through  which  it  flows,  while 
in  others  the  waters  contract  to  40  or  50  yards 
and  in  many  places  forming  beautiful  cascades, 
fall  over  precipitous  rocky  ledges.  Lake  Temis- 
camingue  is  67  miles  long,  and  varies  from  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  nearly  10  miles  wide. 
On  leaving  Lake  Temiscamingue,  the  river,  sud- 
denly chansing  its  direction,  flows  to  the  south- 
east for  400  miles,  widening  at  its  outlet  into 
the  expanse  of  water  known  as  the  Lake  of 
Two  Mountains  and  finally  discharges  into  the 
Saint  Lawrence  at  tlie  Saint  Ann's  Rapids, 
above  the  island  of  Montreal.  Calumet  and 
Allumette  islands,  7S  and  95  miles  respectively 
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above  the  city  of  Ottawa,  belmig  to  Quebec 
Six  miles  above  the  dty  of  Ottawa 
r^ds  b^n,  which  tenniiMte  in  the  Chaufliire 
Falls,  40  feet  hiffh.  The  Ottawa  is  navigable 
from  its  junction  with  the  Saint  Lawrence 
to  die  falls,  and  is  connected  with  Lake  On- 
tario at  Kingston  by  the  Rideau  Canal.  The 
river  is  of  considerable  commercial  importance, 
from  the  immense  quantity  of  6ne  timber  cut 
on  its  banks,  and  on  those  of  its  tributaries, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  Gatineau,  Mada- 
wasca,  Coulogm  and  lievre.  The  Gatineau  is 
240  nules  long,  and  the  other  tributaries  men- 
tioned vary  in  length  from  130  to  205  miles. 
The  drainage  basin  of  the  Ottawa  and  its  tribu- 
taries is  estimated  at  86,000  square  miles.  The 
river  was  first  explored  by  Samuel  Champlain 
in  1613.  Up  to  the  early  years  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury it  was  the  thoroughfare  of  explorers  and 
fur  traders  from  Montreal  to  the  far  West. 
The  projected  Georgian  Bay  Canal  (440  miles 
long),  which  would  halve  the  distance  between 
Montreal  and  Sault  Saint  Marie,  as  compared 
with  &e  Welland  Canal  route,  would  follow  the 
Ottawa  River  the  greater  part  of  the  way. 

OTTAWA,  Univeraity  of,  conducted  by 
the  Oblate  Fathers  of  Mary  Immaculate,  was 
established  in  1848  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  E. 
Guigues,  O.M.I.,  D.D^  at  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Under  the  presidency  of  the  Very  Rev.  Father 
Tabaret,  O.M.I.,  DD.,  the  institution  attained  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity.  Originally  incorpo- 
rated under  the  title  of  'College  of  Bytown," 
this  institution  received,  in  1866.  the  title  of 
•College  of  Ottawa,*  together  wltn  the  power  of 
conferring  university  degrees.  In  1883  its  char- 
ter was  so  amended  as  to  extend  its  original 
iwwers.  The  university  received  at  the  same 
time  extensive  powers  of  affiliation,  in. virtue  of 
which,  all  the  degrees  conferred  by  the  faculty 
are  officially  recognized  in  the  Dominion  and  in 
all  o^er  British  possessions.  By  a  brief,  dated 
5  Feb.  1889,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII, 
raised  the  University  of  Ottawa  to  the  rank  of 
a  Catholic  university,  with  all  the  privileges 
conferred  on  such  universities. 

The  prc^ram  of  studies  includes  (1)  The 
theological  course,  which  extends  over  four 
years.  (2)  The  philosophical  course  which  is 
both  the  crowning  of  the  collegiate  course  and 
basis  of  all  professional  studies.  Students  may 
take  their  degrees  both  in  sacred  theolo^  and 
tdiilosophy.  (3)  The  course  of  arts,  which  ex- 
tends over  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
student  may  receive  the  diploma  of  bachelor  of 
arts  or  bachelor  of  literature,  after  having 
passed  the  prescribed  examinations.  (4)  The 
collegiate  course,  extending  over  three  years  and 
embracing  all  the  matters  necessary  for  matric- 
ulation. (5)  The  commerical  course.  The 
number  of  sUidents  attending  all  departments  in 
1916-17  was  700.  These  are  recruited  all  over 
the  Dominion,  but  largcfy  from  Ottawa  and  the 
surrotmdiiv  district 

OTTAWA  INDIANS,  or  OTTAWAS 

(from  adawe,  to  trade,  to  buy  and  sell),  an 
important  American  tnbe  of  the  Algonquian 
family  formerly  residing  in  the  region  of  the 
Ottawa  River  in  Canaoa,  and  when  first  met 
with  by  early  French  explorers,  inhabiting  the 
Manitoulin  Hlands  and  the  northwest  shore  of 
the  Michigan  Peninsula.  They  comprised  the 
Kiskakons,  the  Sinagos  and  the  Keinouches. 
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They  believed  in  a  Great  Creator  whose  eye 
was  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  moon  and  stars 
bv  night,  and  who  therefore  could  see  all  things 
erenrwhere,  night  and  day,  and  from  whom  it 
would  be  impossible  to  hide  any  actions,  either 
good  or  bad.  They  were  governed  by  21 
precepts,  or  moral  commandments,  which 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Decalogue. 
They  also  believed  in  certain  deities  who  were 
governed  by  the  Great  Spirit  over  all.  and  who 
presided  over  various  places  as  a  country, 
mountain,  river,  lake  or  island ;  they  were  care- 
ful not  to  ei^ress  anything  which  might  dis- 
please sudi  deities.  Michabon,  the  "great  hare,* 
presided  over  the  earth  and  created  men  from 
animals.  Mirabichi  was  the  "god  of  the 
waters."  The  Ottawas  became  the  allies  and 
friends  of  the  French,  and  also  of  the  Hurons, 
by  which  latter  friendship  they  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  Iroquois,  and  from  whom,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Hurons,  they  fled  to  tlie 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  Green  Bay,  and  thence 
to  the  country  of  the  Sioux  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi. Becoming  embroiled  wiUi  the  Sioux  they 
were  driven  back,  a  band  settling  at  Mackinaw, 
and  afterward  at  Arbre  Croche,  and  another 
band  near  Detroit  The  Ottawas  aided  the 
French  in  their  last  war  for  Canada,  but  Pon- 
tiac  Cq.v.),  chief  of  the  Detroit  Ottawas^  would 
not  surrender  and  organized  a  deep-laid  con- 
spiracy for  the  massacre  of  die  English,  in 
which,  however,  the  Arbre  Croche  Ottawas 
would  not  join.  About  this  time  the  tribe  con- 
sisted of  about  1,500  persons.  During  the  Rev- 
olution qnd  in  the  War  of  1812  they  were  under 
British  influence.  They  joined  in  treaties  made 
in  1785  and  1789,  but  took  arms  with  the  Miaims 
soon  after,  again  making  ^ce  in  1795,  and  a 
band  about  mis  time  making  a  settlement  on 
the  Miami  River.  Numerous  treaties  ceding 
territory  around  Lake  Michigan  to  the  United 
States  followed.  A  part  went  south  of  the 
Missouri  in  1833,  where  they  lost  their  identity. 
A  band  of  Ottawas  in  Ohio,  on  31  Aug.  183<^ 
ceded  49,000  acres  of  land  at  Maumee,  and  200 
removed  to  34,000  acres  on  the  Osage,  south  of 
the  Pawnees.  Those  remaining  became  scat- 
tered. The  emigrants  prospered  for  a  wUle, 
but  ill-advised  building  projects  occasioned 
financial  troubles,  and,  having  asked  for  and 
obtained  a  reservation,  by  common  consent  they 
removed  to  Indian  Terntory  in  1870.  In  1836 
the  Michigan  Ottawas  ceded  all  their  lands  ex- 
cept reservations,  and  an  option  was  granted 
them  of  taking  up  lands  in  severalty  on  these 
reservations  by  the  treaty  of  1855.  They  are 
mainly  located  in  Michi«tn  and  there  are  a 
few  in  OUahoma.  In  1836  the  Ottawas  and 
Chippewas  surrendered  Manitoulin  Island  and 
the  23.000  islands  in  (Georgian  Bay  to  the 
British  Crown.  There  are  under  4,000  Ottawas  m 
the  United  States  and  about  750  in  Canada.  Con- 
sult Bladcbird,  'History  of  the  Ottawa  and  Chip- 
pewa Indians  of  Michigan*  (1887)  ;  and  Hodge, 
^Handbook  of  the  Indians  of  Canada'  (1913). 

OTTAWA  UNIVERSITY,  founded  in 
1865  at  Ottawa,  Kan.  It  was  incorporated  un- 
der the  joint  control  of  the  Baptists  and  the 
Ottawa  Indians;  the  legislature  set  apart  20,000 
acres  from  the  Indians'  reservation  for  the 
university,  with  the  provision  that  two  of  the 
six  trustees  should  be  Indians.  This  arrange- 
ment did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
in  1873  an  adjustment  was  nude  that  placed  the 
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university  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Bm- 
tist  denomination.  There  is  a  preparatory  de- 
partment, and  in  addition  to  the  regular  college 
mstruction,  there  are  courses  in  pedagogy  and 
business.  The  college  work  is  arranged  in  two 
courses^  classical  and  scientific,  leading  to  the 
two  degrees  of  A.B  and  B.S.  All  courses  are 
open  to  women.  The  library  in  1916  contained 
10,000  volumes;  the  productive  funds  amounted 
to  $253,000,  and  the  annual  income  was  $43,000. 
The  studenu  (1916)  numbered  400,  and  the 
faculty  19. 

OTTENDORFER,  6t'8n-d6r-fer,  Oswald, 
German-American  journalist:  b.  Zwittau,  Mo- 
ravia, 26  Feb.  1826;  d.  16  Dec  1900.  After 
studying  law  at  Prague  and  Vienna  he  came  to 
this  country  after  the  revolutionary  distur1> 
ances  of  184^  and,  settling  in  New  York  in 
1850,  soon  became  editor  of  the  New  Yorker 
Staats-ZeiUtng  and  later  (having  married  the 
lady  who  owned  the  property)  its  proprietor. 
Under  his  management  it  became  the  most  in- 
fiuential  German  daily  in  America  and  after 
1861  was  independent  in  politics.  He  built  and 
endowed  an  educational  institution  in  his  native 
town,  founded  a  home  for  aged  and  poor  men 
(VI  Long  Island  and  establi^ed  the  Ottendorfer 
Free  library  in  New  York. 

OTTER*  Sr  WUliam  Dillon,  Canaaan 
soldier:  b.  near  Clinton,  Ontario,  3  Dec.  1843. 
He  received  his  education  at  Upper  Cana^ 
College,  Toronto;  served  for  22  years  in  the 
Queen's  Own  Rifles,  active  militia  of  Canada, 
and  since  1883  permanent  militia.  He  saw 
active  service  during  the  Fenian  Raids  of  1866 
and  1870.  In  the  North-West  Rebellion  of 
1885,  Otter  was  in  ctmimand  of  the  Battle- 
ford  column;  in  the  Boer  War  he  commanded 
the  first  contingent  from  Canada.  In  1905  he 
was  made  brigadier-general  and  major-general 
five  years  later.  In  1910  he  became  inspector- 
general  and  chief  military  adviser  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Militia.  He  was  knighted  in  1913  and 
during  the  War  of  1914-18  served  as  director 
of  internment  operations. 

OTTER,  a  carnivorous  mammal  of  the 
sub-family  Lutrina  of  the  weasel  family 
iMusUlida).  There  are  two  genera,  Lutra, 
including  the  true  otters,  and  Enhydris.  includ- 
ing the  sea-otter  (q.v.).  The  otters  differ  from 
the  weasels  chiefly  in  their  webbed  feet  and 
aquatic  life._  The  body  is  elongated  and  aver- 
ages, exclusive  of  the  tail,  about  two  and  one- 
half  feet  in  length;  the  tail  being  somewhat 
tapering,  but  flattened,  and  serving  as  an  effi- 
cient rudder  to  guide  Uie  swimming  movements 
of  the  animal.  The  legs  are  short,  but  muscu- 
lar, and  exceedingly  mobile;  each  toot  possess- 
ing five  webbed  toes.  The  lips  are  whiskered; 
the  ears  short  and  the  eyes  large  and  prom- 
inent. The  under  fur  is  short,  closely  set,  and 
woolly,  and  the  outer  coat  of  longer  and 
coarser  hairs,  of  dark-brown  hue.  In  habits 
the  otters  are  chiefly  nocturnal  animals,  swim- 
ming about  at  night  to  prey  on  fishes,  of  which 
they  are  great  destroyers,  leavini;  many  mangled  - 
after  merely  eating  part  of  (lie  flesh.  They 
wander  about  a  great  deal  in  winter,  going 
across  the  fields  from  stream  to  stream.  The 
burrow  is  constructed  near  the  waters'  edge,  the 
nest  being  situated  at  some  depth  in  the  bank 
of  the  river  and  lined  with  grass  and  leaves. 

The   American  otter   (.Lutra  canadensis) 


averages  about  four  feet  in  lengtii,  inclusive  of 
the  tail.  The  fur  is  of  a  Ittstrotis  brown  color. 
It  inhabits  America  generally,  but  is  most 
plentiful  in  Canada,  being  rare  on  the  Atlantic 
border  of  the  United  States.  The  Mackenzie 
River  and  other  streams  running  into  the  Arctic 
Sea  form  noted  haunts  of  the  Canadian  otter. 
It  IS  chiefly  noted  for  its  fur,  which  is  mndi 
valued  commercially.  A  pecutiar  winter  haUt 
of  this  otter  consists  in  numbers  of  these  ani- 
mals selectii^  a  sloping  bank  of  a  river  w  a 
ridge  of  snow,  and  shdii^  down  the  sloping 
surface  upon  Uieir  bellies,  the  fore-Usgs  being 
bent  badcward,  while  1^  means  of  die  hind  legs 
a  swift  forward  impulse  is  given  to  the  body. 
This  sport  {ior  sucn  it  real^  is)  may  be  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time,  the  wwle  proc- 
ess reminding  one  of  schoolboys  similarly  amus- 
ing themselves.  These  animals  are  caught  in 
steel  traps,  which  are  set  generally  near  the 
entrance  to  the  burrow,  and  thw  hawt  been 
exterminated  in  almost  all  the  eanly  accesat^ 
streams  of  the  country. 

The  European  otter  (L.  vulgaris)  inhabits 
Europe  generally,  and  is  a  well-known  denixen 
of  Scotdi  rivers  and  streams.  To  the  «almon  it 
is  particularly  destructive,  a  pair  of  otters  de- 
stroying an  immense  number  of  fish,  and^  as 
already  remarked,  leaving  large  numbers  in  a 
mangled  condition  after  each  meal.  The  pursuit 
of  fishes  is  carried  on  with  great  dexterity  by 
the  otters,  the  lithe  body  accommodating  itself 
quickly  to  all  the  turns  and  gnrrations  of  the 
nnny  prey.  This  otter,  although  usually  of  an 
untamable  and  somewhat  ferocious  disposition, 
can  occasionally  be  domesticated  to  a  very  per- 
fect extent.  A  species  (L.  nair)  is  said  to  be 
tamed  in  India  by  fishermen  and  used  for  hunt- 
ing fish ;  and  in  Great  Britain  tame  otters  have 
occasionally  been  kept  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  otter  is  still  hunted  for  sport  by  means  of 
dogs  (see  Otter-hound)  bred  and  trained  to 
their  work.  When  brought  to  bay  the  otter  will 
defend  itself  wiA  great  pertinacity  and  will 
successfully  meet  any  single  dog  of  ordinary 
strength.  When  forced  to  the  water  the  otter 
swims  deftly  and  remains  for  very  long  periods 
concealed  and  swimming  beneath  the  surface. 
On  Maigre  days  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
permits  the  flesh  of  the  otter  to  be  eaten.  It  is 
said  to  be  dark-colored,  rank  and  of  fishy  taste. 
The  fur  is  used,  but  not  to  any  great  extent 
Hie  sea-otter,  Enhydris,  is  confined  to  the 
shores  of  the  North  Pacific.  It  is  more  aquatic 
than  the  species  of  Lutra,  and  has  been  found 
as  much  as  15  miles  from  land.  Its  tail  is 
flattened  as  a  paddle.  It  only  walks  with  the 
greatest  difiiculty.  The  fur  of  the  sea-otter  is 
rare^  silky  and  valuable.  Consult  Coues,  'Fur- 
bearing  Animals*  (1877) ;  Stone  and  Cram, 
'American  Animals^  (1902),  and  works  on 
British  and  East  Indian  mammals. 

OTTBR,  or  ANCON  SHEEP,  a  breed 

of  sheep,  which  arose  in  Dover,  Mass.,  in  1791, 
from  a  long-bodied  ram  which  was  deformed 
in  that  its  legs  were  extremely  short  and  bent 
outward,  or  bowed,  like  those  of  an  otter.  Tlie 
progeny  of  this  ram  when  mated  with  an  or- 
dinary ewe  were  often  deformed  like  the  sire, 
and  for  a  long  period  the  breed  was  easily 
maintained  in  that  district,  where  it  was  es- 
teemed because  unable  to  jump  over  low  walls 
and  fences.    This  case  is  of  great  scientific 
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taterest  as  an  exunplc  of  Mendelian  ddmitaiice 
(see  Hereditt)  in  a  sire  and  also  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  a  sudden  variation  or  sport  may 
be  perpetrated.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note 
that  when,  after  a  time,  care  was  no  longer 
taken  to  maintain  the  breed,  on  account  of  the 
introduction  of  the  qttiet  merinos,  it  disap- 
peared by  crossing  with  ordinary  sheep:  the 
nst  tsrpical  specimen  recorded  died  in  1813. 
Constut  Humphreys,  D.,  ^On  a  New  Varied 
in  the  Breeds  of  Shem>  (PhiiosopbictU  Trans- 
actioiu  of  the  RoyiU  Socte^,  London  1813). 

OTTER  CRBSK,  a  stream  rising  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  Rutland  County,  Vt., 
flows  north-northwest  through  Rutland  and  Ad- 
dison counties  and  empties  into  Lake  Cham- 
plain  near  Ferrisbure.  It  is  90  miles  long  and 
is  navi^ble  for  eight  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  supplies  excellent  water  power  to  a  number 
of  towris.  the  most  important  of  whidi  are  Ver^ 
gennes,  Middlebury  and  Rutland. 

OTTER-HOUND,  or  OTTER-DOG.  a 
large,  rou^-haired,  powerful,  hardy  ana 
courageous  breed  of  hounds,  culuvated  espe- 
cially in  Great  Britain  to  assist  in  otter-hunting. 
These  dogs  must  be  able  to  follow  the  game 
into  the  water  and  fight  it  in  its  retreats.  A 
fair  specimen  will  stand  two  feet  tall  and 
wetg^s  65  to  75  poimds.  Cmisult  Lee,  *  Modem 
Dogs>  (1897). 

OTTER-SHREW,  a  yery  large  South 
African  aquatic  shrew,  which  has  a  strange  re- 
semblance in  appearance  and  hal»ts  to  an  otter. 

See  POTAMOCALE. 

OTTERBEIN,  dt'tgr-bin.  Philip  William, 
American  United  Brethren  clei^yman :  b.  DiUen- 
burg,  GermaiQr,  4  Tune  1726;  d.  Baltimore,  Md.. 
17  Nov.  18U  He  was  ordained  in  the  Re- 
formed (German)  Qiurdi  ministry  at  Herbom 
in  1749  and  in  1752  was  sent  as  a  missionary 
to  America,  where  he  first  settled  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  thereafter  having  charge  of  the  congrega- 
tions at  Tulpehocken  and  York,  Pa.,  and  of 
Frederick, .  Md.  At  Lancaster  he  experienced 
what  he  termed  a  change  of  heart  and  as  a  re- 
sult introduced  the  innovations  of  class-meet- 
ings, open-air  meetings  and  prayer-meetings, 
and  frequently  made  lengthy  itinerant  tours, 
founding  what  later  became  a  new  sect,  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ.  In  1774  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  parish  at  Baltimore  where  he  re- 
mained for  nearly  40  srears.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  wide  influence;  he  co-oper- 
ated with  the  Methodist  preachers  who  came 
to  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland;  the  movement 
which  he  headed  gradually  developed  a  sepa- 
rate onganiaation ;  in  IWO  he  was  elected 
bishop;  and  at  his  death  the  church  had  in  its 
service  about  100  preachers  and  20,000  members. 
Consult  <Life,>  by  Dmry  (1884). 

OTTERBEIN  UNIVERSITY,  founded 
m  1847  at  Westcrville,  Ohio,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  It  was  char- 
tered with  full  university  privileges,  and  was 
the  first  educational  institution  established  un- 
der the  control  of  the  United  Brethren;  it  was 
named  in  honor  of  Philip  William  Otterbein 
{q.v.).  Its  organization  includes  a  college  de- 
partment, a  preparatory  department,  with  a 
three-years'  course,  and  post-graduate,  normal, 
music  and  art  dei>artments.  The  college  ifrork 
is  arranged  in  two  courses,  classical  and  pliilo- 
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sophical,  leading  to^  the  d^ees  of  A.B.  and 
Po.B.  The  umversity  has  been  coeducational 
from  the  first;  and  there  is  a  dormitonr  for 
the  women  students  on  the  campus.  The  Chris- 
tian Association  building  was  tbe  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  State.  In  1916  the  library  contained 
19,000  volumes ;  the  buildines  and  grounds  were 
valued  at  over  $525,000;  me  productive  funds 
amounted  to  ^50,000.  and  the  annual  income 
was  $55,000.  The  students  numbered  510  and 
the  faculty  27. 

OTTLET,  dt'lT,  Robert  Lawrence,  Eng- 
lish Anglican  clergyman:  b.  Richmond.  York- 
shire, 2  Sept.  18567  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, took  orders  in  the  Established  Church, 
was  principal  of  Pusey  House,  Oxford,  in  1893, 
has  been  rector  of  Winterboume  Basset.  Wilt- 
shire, from  1897  and  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  Regius  professor  of  pastoral  the- 
ology at  Oxford  since  1908.  He  has  published 
'Lancelot  Andrewes>  (1893);  <The  Doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation*  (1895) ;  ^Aspects  of  the 
Old  Testament^  (1897);  <The  Hebrew  Proph- 
ets>  (1898) ;  'Short  History  of  the  Hebrews' 
(1901);  'The  Grace  of  Life'  (1903);  'The 
Religion  of  IsraeP  (1905)-  '^Cliristian  Ideas 
and  Ideals*  (1909);  <The  Rule  of  Faith  and 
Hope*  (1911);  'ITie  Rule  of  Life  and  Love* 
^mS^;  <Tfae  Rule  of  Work  and  Worship* 

OTTO,  Kin£  of  Bavaria:  b.  Munich 
,1848;  d.  Furstenried,  near  Munich,  Octo- 
ber 1916.  Otto  Withelm  Luitpold  Adalbert 
Woldemar  became  king  in  1886^  when  his  eldc 
hrother,  King  Ludwie  II.  was  declared  insane. 
The  latter  (frowned  hiniself  and  his  doctor  — 
who  tried  to  save  him  —  in  Stamberg  Lake. 
But  Otto  had  already  been  declared  insane  as 
well,  some  10  years  earlier,  and  had  been  con- 
fined near  Munich  under  restraint.  His  uncle, 
Prince  Luitpold,  acted  as  regent  from  ISSb  to 
1912,  when  he  died.  It  was  then  decided  to 
depose  the  insane  *king  in  name  only*  and 
make  his'  cousin,  Ludwig  III,  the  present  ruler, 
king  in  his  stead.  The  family  taint  overcimie 
Otto  in  the  earhr  seventys.  Though  he  displayed 
no  sign  of  intelligence  or  any  human  qualities, 
his  ehonnous  natufal  phj^ical  straifrth  held 
out  for  over  40  years  of  his  incarceration. 

OTTO,  John  Conrad,  American  physician : 
b.  near  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  1774;  d.  1W4.  In 
1792  he  was  graduated  at  Princeton  with  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  after  which  he  attended  the 
medical  department  of  the  Universihr  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1796.  He  established  his 
practice  in  Philadelphia  and  from  1813  to  1838 
was  physician  and*  clinical  lecturer  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital.  Dr.  Otto  was  the  first  phy- 
sician to  report  haemorrhage  disposition  as  an 
hereditaiy  trait  in  certain  families.  C^cmsult  his 
•^Account  of  an  Haemorrfaagic  Disposition  in 
Certain  Families*  (1803). 

OTTO.  See  Oraa 

OTTO  SNGUTB.  See  Ihtbbnai,  Coubus- 

HON  Engine. 

OTTO  AND  LANGEN  ENGINE.  See 

iNrauTAi.  CoHBusnoN  Ehginb. 

OTTO  OR  ROSE.   See  Attab. 

OTTOIA,  6t-td'yaL  a  genus  of  fossil  an- 
nelids fornid  in  the  Burgess  shale  of  certain 
formatuHis  in  British  Columbia.    It  has  an 
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elongated  cylitidrical  body,  made  up  of  several 
segments.  The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  ring 
b£  hooks. 

OTTOMAN  C6t'6-m»n)  EMPIRE,  or 
EMPIRE  OF  THE  OSMANLIS  (OstutU 
Vilayeti),  formerly  comprehending  all  the 
tributaries  really  or  nominally  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Sultan  of  Turk^.  See  Turkey. 

OTTUMWA,  d-tfiin'w*,  Iowa,  city,  coun- 
ty-seat of  Wapello  County,  on  the  Des  Moines 

River,  and  on  the  Giicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy;  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific; 
the  Iowa  Central ;  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul  and  the  Wabash  railroads,  about  80 
miles  southeast  of  Des  Moines.  It  was  settled 
in  1849  and  in  1851  was  incorporated.  It  is  in 
a  productive  <^ricultural  region  in  which  there 
are  extensive  gold  and  coal-fields.  It  has  good 
water  power  which  combined  with  abundance 
xif  coal  tends  to  develop  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. The  chief  industrial  establishments  are 
mining  and  agricultural  implement  works, 
foundries,  iron  works,  pork-padcing  plant,  flour 
mills,  starch  factory,  coal  and  lumber  yards, 
manufactories  of  boilers,  engines,  tools,  wagons, 
brick  and  tiles,  dgars,  and  grain  elevators.  It 
has  a  lam  trade  in  the  manufactures,  coa^ 
farm  products,  livestock  and  fruit.  The  proroi^ 
nent  buildings  are  the  United  States  'govern- 
ment buildingSj  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation building,  opera-house,  the  Union  Rail- 
road Station,  courthouse,  churches,  schools  and 
library.  The  educational  institutions  are  Saint 
Joseph's  Academy,  a  high  school,  public  and 
parish  schools  and  a  public  library.  It  is  under 
the  ccHnmission  form  of  government  The 
waterworks  are  municipal  property.  Pop. 
23,586.  . 

OTUMBA,  o-toomluL,  Mexico,  town,  state 
of  Mexico,  on  the  Mexican  r^lroad,  30  miles 
northeast  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  It  is  the 
andent  Indian  pu^lo  of  Otompan,  inhabited 
probably  by  the  Otomi  Indians.  Here  Cortes 
defeated  the  Aztecs  in  a  desperate  battle  7 
July  1520  during  his  retreat  from  the  Gty  of 
Mexico.   Pop.  2,500. 

OTWAY,  dt'wa,  Thomai,  Ei^Ush  drama- 
tist: b.  Trottcm,  Sussex,  3  March  1652;  d. 
Tower  Hill,  London,  14  Aoril  1685.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  CoUege,  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  An  appearance  on  the  st^ 
in  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn's  company  in  London  in 
1671  was  unsuccessful  and  ne  returned  to 
Oxford  for  a  time,  only  to  leave  without  a  de- 
gree in  1674,  and  after  a  year  in  the  army  to 
return  to  London  as  an  author.  'Alcibiades* 
(1675)  and  'Don  Carios>  (1676),  especially  the 
latter,  which  may  be  paralleled  with  Schil- 
ler's play,  bciiu;  taken  from  the  same  French 
original  by  St  Real,  were  unusually  wdl  received 
and  won  for  Otway  the  favor  of  Betterton. 
A<Uptations  of  Molierc  and  Racine  followed 
one  of  which,  *The  Cheats  of  Scafun,^  held 
the  stage  for  100  years.  In  1678  Otway  essayed 
tfie  comic  with  tne  prose  play  'Friendship  in 
Fashion,*  another  Rreat  success  in  his  own  day, 
though  marictd  hy  much  indecency.  But 
Otway  did  not  prom  by  his  success,  what  with 
drink  and  various  amoqrs,  notaUy'  iAi  pas^on 
for  Mrs.  Barry,  ^  who  played  in  most  of  his 
plays  and  was  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Roch- 
ester. He  left  London  for  the  army  (1678- 
79),  and  upon  his  return  wrote  *The  Orphan' 


(1660),  a  comedy  called  'The  Soldier's  Fortune* 
(1681),  'Venice  Preserved'  <1682)  and  another 
comedy.  'The' Atheist'  (1684).  The  two  com- 
edies are  tittle  better  than  worthless;  whereas 
the  two  tragedies,  'Venice  Preserved'  ranking 
the  higher,  are  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
the  contemporary  stage,  being  remarkable  par- 
ticularly for  the  simple  and  stroi^  delineation 
of  the  passions,  and  being  generally  hetd  the 
most  pathetic  and  provocative  of  tears  of  the 
whole  English  drama.  Otway  wrote  much  mis- 
cellaneous verse,  satires,  dedications,  prologues 
and  epili^es,  but  all  contemporaiy  and  early 
biographers  agree  that  he  died  in  want,  though 
they  (fijfer  as  to  details.  'Venice  Preserved* 
enjoyed  a  European  repute,  there  being  ver- 
sions in  French,  Dutch,  German,  Russian  and 
Italian;  with  'The  Orphan'  and  'The  Soldier's 
Fortune'  it  is  contained  in  the  'Mermaid 
Series'  (1891).  (See  Venice  Pkesekved).  A 
complete  edition  of  Otway  is  that  by  Thornton 
(1813).  Consult  De  Grisy,  "Etude  sur  Thomas 
Otway'  (1868);  Mosen.*Ueber  Thomas  Otways 
Leben  und  Werke*  (1875)  ;  Lowenberfc^'Ueber 
Otways  und  Schillers  Don  Carlos*  (1886). 

OUACHITA  (wish'i-ta)  COLLEGE,  es- 
tablished at  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  in  1886,  under 
die  control  of  the  ^ptist  denonunation.  The 
«Fork  of  the  college  is  in  two  courses,  classical 
and  literary,  and  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts 
and  bachelor  of  letters  are  conferred.  There 
is  also  a  preparatory  department.  The  college 
is  coeducational,  and  the  number  of  women  m 
attendance  averages  about  one-half  the  total 
number  of  students.  The  income  is  derived 
from  tuition  fees,  there  hang  no  endowment; 
in  1917  the  income  amounted  to  ^5,000;  die 

f rounds  and  buildings  were  valoed  at  wout 
100,000.   The  library  contained  7,000  volumes; 
the  students  ntnnbereid  375  and  the  faculty  26. 

OUAKARI,  wa-ka're,  a  South  American 
monkey  of  the  genus  Brochyurus,  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  tail,  and  for 
the  great  length  of  the  whitish  hair  upon  the 
body,  while  tne  head  is  almost  bald  and  the 
bare  sldn  of  the  face  is.  brilliant  red.  These 
small  monkeys  abound  in  the  Brazilian  forests, 
where  three  species  are  known,  and  one  oi 
which  (B.  uakaria)  is  among  those  most  often 
seen  and  best  Hked  as  pets.  Consult  Bates.  H. 
W.,  'The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazon.^ 

OUANANICHB,  wa-na-nesh',  a  land- 
locked relative  of  the  Atlantic  salmon,  named 
Salmo  ouananieke,  and  ofttn  written  winni- 
nish,  wananiche  and  in  various  other  ways.  It 
inhabits  various  lakes  and  ponds  in  eastern 
Quebec  and  Labrador,  but  is  most  familiar  in 
and  about  Lake  Saint  John,  north  of  Qnebec 
From  most  of  its  stations  it  can  go  to  and 
return  from  the  sea  if  it  pleases,  but  never 
seems  to  do  so.  This  salmon  differs  very  little 
from  a  typical  salmon  except  in  its  smaller 
size,  and  most  ichthyologists  nave  held  it,  and 
the  similar  Sebago  salmon,  to  be  only  local 
varieties  of  Salmo  salar;  but  Jordan  now  re- 
gards both  as  separate  species.  The  largeness 
of  the  tyc  and  of  the  black  sjiots  are  conspicu- 
ous distmguishing  characteristics  among  others, 
'As  a  game  fish.*  says  Jordan,  "those  who  have 
luid  experience  with  nie  ouananiche  think  it 
has  no  equal.  They  may  be  taken  at  any_time 
between  the  going  out  of  the  ice  and  the  nuddle 
of  September,  though  die  best  fishing  is  said 
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to  be  late  in  May.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  season  it  may  be  taken  with  bait  of  worms, 
pork,  pieces  of  chub  or  even  ouamntche  itsejf 
along  the  ^ore  of  Lake  Saint  John.  _  It  is 
occasionally  taken  then  with  the  artificial  fly, 
but  fly-fishing  for  the  ouananiche  is  usually  not 
a  successful  method  of  cfipturing  it*  The  lit- 
erature of  American  angting  abounds  with  de- 
scriptions of  this  fish  and  its  sport,  and  special 
treatises  upon  it  have  been  written  by  Mo- 
Cartl^,  Chambers,  Van  Dyke  and  others. 

OUBLIETTE,  oo-bH-St',  a  secret  dun- 
geon or  pit  constructed  in  old  castles,  forts  and 
other  buildings,  in  which  were  confined  persons 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  or  to 
secret  death.  It  was  usually  entered  by  a  stair- 
case or  steps  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  cham- 
ber, in  the  floor  of  which  was  an  Ofwrnng  into 
the  dungeon.  This  opening  served  also  (or  ttie 
admission  of  light  and  air. 

OUDENARDE,  oo'd£-nard\  or  OUDE- 
NAARDB,  Belgmm,  town  in  the  province 
of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  to  the  south- 
west of  Ghent  15  miles,  and  at  the  junction 
of  the  Brussels-Kortrijk,  the  Oudenardc-Mous- 
cron  and  the  Blaton-Ghent  railways.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  remarkable  buildings^  among 
them  the  recently  restored  late  Gothic,  16tfi 
century  Rathaus  with  its  portals  by  Paul  van 
der  Soielden,  a  masterpiece  in  wood  carving: 
the  Walpur^s  Qiurch  (partly  Romanesque  of 
the  12th  century  and  partly  14th  and  15th 
century  Gothic)  ;  the  Liebfrauenkirche,  an  18th 
century  transition  edifice;  the  School  of  Music, 
Bishop's  College,  etc.  Its  chief  industrial  re- 
sources are  derived  froni  the  linen  and  cotton 
factories,  bleacheries,  dyeing  establishments  and 
tanneries.  The  old  tapestry  industry  exists  no 
more.  This  was  the  location  in  1706  of  the 
dedrive  victory  of  the  alfies  under  Maryborough 
and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  over  the  French 
under  Vendome  and  the  Duke  of  Burgim^. 
It  belonged  to  France  from  1745-48.  In  1910  it 
had  a  population  of  6,956.  Consult  de  Pauw 
*La  conspiration  d'Oudenarde,  1342*  {Ghent 
1879).  The  town  fell  within  the  area  of  the 
German  occupation  early  in  the  European  War. 

OUDH,  owd,  or  OUDE,  Brirish  India; 
(1)  a  town  (also  called  Ajodhya)  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Gogra,  77  miles  east  of  Locknow 
and  forming  part  of  the  municipalitv  of  Pyza- 
bad.  It  is  greatly  venerated  by  Hindus;  but 
its  ancient  temples  are  in  ruins,  and  its  only 
structures  deserving  notice  are  a  mosque  built 
by  Babar,  and  some  Mohammedan  tombs.  Fop. 
a,0O(i-  (2)  A  province  politically  attached  to 
and  forming  with  Agra  the  United  Provinces 
of  Agra  and  Oudh  (q.v.)  prior  to  19W  known 
as  the  Northwest  Provinces.  Oudh  is  bounded 
on  the  north  Nepal  and  on.  the  other  sides 
by  Agra,  tfie  Metitenant-govemor  of  which  ad- 
ministered Oudh  as  chief  -commissioner  from 
1877  to  1902.  Oudh  is  distinguished  by  an  in- 
dependent judicial  system.  The  area  is  23,966 
square  miles;  the  surface  mostly  level,  very 
fertile  and  watered  by  the  Gogra,  Gunti  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Ganges.  The  Ganges 
itself  forms  nearly  all  its  southwest  boundarv. 
There  is  a  large  forest  area  in  the  north.  Oudh 
was  formerly  a  Mogul  province,  and  became 
stdwr^nate  to  the  Britrsfa  after  the  battle  of 
Kalpi  in  17^  In  1801  Gorakhpur  and  some 
other  easte^  districts  were  anneiced  from  this 
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territory  to  the  British  dominions.  In  1819  the 
vizier  tnrew  off  his  nominal  dependence  on  the 
Mogul  sovereign  and  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
A  disputed  succession,  and  partial  revolt  in 
1837,  were  the  chief  subsequent  events  until 
185^  when  complaints  of  mtsgovernment  led  to 
the  annexation  of  the  country  to  the  British 
dominions,  an  annual  P«iuon  of  £120,000  beii^ 
settled  on  the  king.  This  measure,  however, 
produced  much  dissatisfaction,  and  w4ien,  in 
1857,  the  Mutin/  broke  out,  most  of  the  OucHi 
sepoys  joined  it.  and  the  siege  of  Lucknow 
resulted.  (See  Indian  Mutiny).  Agriculture 
has  made  great  advances,  the  area  under  crop 
having  largely  increased.  Wheat,  barley,  rice, 
sugar,  indi^  and  oihec  products  are  raised  in 
large  quantities ;  in  some  districts  a  vast  amount 
of  nitre  effloresces  on  the  soil.  Over  73  per 
cent  of  the  poptilation  is  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture; the  province  contains  what  is  probably 
the  densest  rural  population  of  any  equal  area 
in  the  world.  Oudh  is  rich  in  -historical  sites. 
The  province  includes  the  two  divisions  of 
Lucknow  and  Fyzabad.  Lucknow  is  the  capi- 
tal; other  towns  are  tfyzabad,  Shahabad  and 
Bhazaicfa.  Pan.  12^5^004  (predominantly 
Hindu:  Mussuhnans  1,700,000).  See  Uhteed 
Pbovihcbs  or  Agra  and  Oudh. 

OUDINOT,  oo'de-nd,  Charles  Nicola*. 

Duke  of  Reggio,  French  marshal:  b.  Bar-Ic- 
Duc,  France,  26  April  1767;  d.  Paris,  France, 
13  Sept.  1847.  Entering  the  army  he  had  at- 
tained the  rank  of  captain  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution.  He  joined  forces  with  the 
populace  but  cru^ed  an  uprising  in  his  native 
district  in  1790^  and  in  1794  was  given  command 
of  a  brigade  In  the  war  witi^  Prussia  and 
Austria  he  won  distinction,  in  1799  became  gen- 
eral of  division,  and  was  thereafter  much 
trusted  by  Napoleon,  receiving  the  command  of 
ID  battalions  in  1805.  He  was  at  Austerlitz 
and  Jena,  and  at  Ostrolenk^  Russia,  in  1807 
he  routed  the  Russians;  at  Friedlana  in  1807 
and  at  Wagram  in  1809  his  bravery  was  so 
marked  that  after  the  latter  battle  he  was  made 
marshal  of  France  and  Duke  of  Reggio.  In 
1810  he  occupied  Holland,  and  in  the  unfortu- 
nate campaign  against  ^e  Russians  in  1812  he 
earned  hig^  praise  for  his  skilful  generalship, 
In  the  tattles  between  the  French  and  the  allies 
he  played  a  pronnnent  part,  was  defeated  at 
Gross  Beeren  and  engaged  at  Leipzig;  and  he 
was  loyal  to  Napoleon  to  the  last,  but  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  took  office 
imder  them.  In  1823  he  led  the  invading  army 
into  Spain,  acted  as  governor  of  Madrid  for  a 
time,  and  became  governor  of  the  Invalides 
in  1842. 

OUDINOT.     Chules  Ntcolas-Victor, 

Duke  op  Reggto,  French  general,  son  of  the 
preceding:  b,  Bar-Ie-Duc,  France,  3  Nov.  1791; 
d.  Paris,  France,  7  July  1863.  He  was  a  pronu- 
nent  figure  in  the  war  in  Algeria,  was  later 
appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  in  1848  led 
the  attack  upon  Rome.  For  4iis  protests  against 
the  coup  d'etat  in  1851  he  was  arrested,  but 
his  release  followed  shortly,  whereupon  he  re- 
tired from  public  life. 

OUGRBE,  oo'grfl',  Belgium,  town  in  the 

Srovince  Liege,  on  tSie  Maas  and  the  Li^ge- 
famur  Railway.  It  has  extensive  blast  fur- 
traces,  rolling  mills,  machine  works  and  coal 
mines.   In  1910  it  had  17,088  inhabitaats. 
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OUIDA,  w£'d9.  pen  name  of  Maria  Lonitc 
[de  la]  Ram£e,  English  novelist :  b.  Bury, 
Saint  Edmunds,  7  Jan.  1839;  d.  Florence,  Italy, 
25  Jan.  1908.  Her  father,  Louis  Ram^e,  was 
said  to  be  of  Norman  (Jersey)  extraction; 
her  motiier,  Susan  Sutton,  was  English.  In  her 
teens  she  went  to  live  in  London  and  began  to 
write  for  Colburn's  New  Monthly  Magaeine 
and  for  Benttty's  Moffosine.  Originally  pub- 
lished in  serial  form  as  *Granville  de  Vigne: 
A  Tale  of  the  Day,'  her  first  novel  appeared 
in  book  form  as  'Held  in  Bondaee'  (1863). 
Using  as  a  pseudonym  her  Christian  name  as 
pronounced  by  a  babv  sister,  there  speedily  fol- 
lowed 'Strathmore>  (1865);  »Chendos>  (1866); 
and  'Under  Two  Flags'  (1867),  which  estab- 
lished her  reputation  as  a  story-writer.  Ex- 
ceedingly dramatic,  aboundinf^  in  high-pitched 
sentiment  and  attractive  description,  unconven- 
tional, of  doubtful  morality  and  taste,  *  they 
possessed,  however,  -  undoubted  literary  merit 
with  a  strong  popular  appeal.  Among  notable 
later  books  were  'Tricotrin'  (1869) ;  *Puck' 
(1870) :  <A  Dog  of  Flanders,  and  Other 
Stories*  (1872);^Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes' 
(1874).  In  1874  Ouida  went  to  live  in  Flor- 
ence where  she  wrote  <Molhs>  (1880);  *In 
Maremma>  (1882);  <Bimbi:  Stories  for  Chil- 
dren' (1882);  <RufBno>  (1890);  *The  New 
Priesthood'  (1893):  'The  Mascarenes'  (1897); 
<The  Waters  of  Edera'  (1900);  ^Street  Dust> 
(1901).  She  acquired  considerable  wealth  by 
her  writings  but  due  to  her  extravagant  mode 
of  living  and  her  pride  in  refusing  assistance 
of  friends  she  was  always  in  financial  dtfiiculties. 
The  Italian  government  made  her  a  generous 
grant  of  mon^ ;  the  'British  government  granted 
ner  a  civil  list  pension  which  was  augmented  by 
another  from  the  English  Literary  Fund,  but 
her  last  years  and  deam  were  marked  by  tragic 
pover^. 

OUIMET.  wi'aA',  Joseph  Alderic.  Ca- 
nadian statesman:  b.  Sainte  Rose,  Quebec,  20 
May  1848.  He  was  educated  at  die  Seminaire 
de  Sainte  Th^r^se  and  at  Victoria  University, 
Cobourg.  In  1870  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
and  practised  thereafter  at  Montreal  where  he 
was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
legal  lights  in  tne  province.  From  1873  to  1896 
Ouimet  sat  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons 
as  ConservaUve  member  for  Laval.  In  1887-91 
he  was  speaker  of  the  Hou±>e  and  served  as 
Minister  of  Public  Works  from  1892  to  1896. 
For  the  10  years  from  1896  to  1906  Ouimet 
served  as  puisne  judge  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  of  Quebec  province. 

OUISTITE,  wTs'tT-ti.   See  Marmoset. 

OULESS,  oo-Ks,  Walter  WUliam.  Eng- 
lish painter:  b.  Saint  Helicrs^  Jersey,  21  Se^t 
1848.  He  was  educated  at  Victoria  College  in 
his  native  town,  and  at  16  became  a  student  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  was  a  constant 
exhibitor  after  1869.  He  was  elected  an  asso- 
ciate in  1877  and  a  full  member  in  1881.  About 
1872  he  applied  himself  to  portrait-painting,  in 
which  he  attained  a  high  rank.  Among  his 
sitters  were  Darwin,  Bright,  Cardinals  New- 
man and  Manning,  Lord  Roberts,  Frederic  Har- 
rison and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  He  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition  of  1878,  and  also  at  the  Berlin  Ex- 
hibition of  1886, 


OUKAT 

OUNCE.  (1)  the  snow-leopard  (q.v.);  (2) 
in  South  America  the  jaguar  (q-v.). 

OUNCE,  a  twelfth  part  of  any  ma^tude, 
whether  of  length,  surface  or  capacity.  In 
Troy  weight  the  ounce  is  the  12th  part  of  the 
pound ;  in  avoirdupois  the  ounce  is  the  16th  part 
of  a  pound.   See  Weights  and  Measures. 

OUR  AMERICAN  COUSIN,  an  EngUsh 
comedy  by  Tom  Taylor,  produced  in  1858. 
There  is  a  Yankee  character  in  the  play,  orip- 
nally  created  by  Joseph  Jefferson  (q.v.).  Lin- 
coln was  in  attendance  at  a  performance  of 
this  comedy  at  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington, 
when  he  was  assassinated 

OUR  LADY  OF  ANGELS,  Seminary  ot 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  the  ecclesiastical  depart- 
ment of  Niarara  University  (q.v.),  founded  21 
Nt)v.  18S6.  The  object  of  the  seminary  is  the 
training  of  candidates  for  the  Catholic  minis- 
try. The  scholastic  year  extends  from  Septem- 
ber to  June  and  consists  of  two  terms.  The 
first  term  ends  on  the  1st  of  February;  the 
second  ends  with  the  close  of  the  scholastic 
year.  ^  The  course  of  studies  embraces  two  years 
of  philosophy  and  fouryears  of  theology.  Reci- 
tations are  in  Latin.  Two  oral  and  two  written 
examinations  are  held  every  year.  Scholastic 
disputations  in  dogmatic  theology  and  philoso- 
phy and  the  solving  of  "cases  of  conscience* 
in  moral  theology  are  a  part  of  the  regular 
class  work.  The  seminaiy  is  under  the  care 
of  *The  Priests  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Missions*  (Vincentians  or  Lazarists).  "Old 
Niagara*  as  the  seminary  is  affectionately 
called,  celebrited  its  60th  anniversary  in  1916, 
with  a  commemoration  of  the  hundreds  of 
priests  "men  rich  in  virtue  and  endowed  with 
wisdom,*  who  from  its  classes  entered  the  min- 
istry and  throughout  the  nation  in  the  churdies, 
schools  and  charitable  institutions  which  they 
were  instrumental  in  creating,  reared  noble 
monuments  to  their  zeal,  devotion  and  selfr 
sacrifice. 

OUR  LADY  OF  GOOD  COUNSEL, 
Sisters  of.   See  Orders,  Religious. 

OUR  LADY  OF  THE  HOLY  ROSARY, 
Congregation  of.  See  Oboers,  RELuaous. 

OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDBS.  See  Co- 
ders, Reugious. 

OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES.  Brothen 
of.    See  Orders,  Religious. 

OUR  LADY  OP  MERCY,  MUitary  Or- 
der of.   See  Orders,  Religious. 

OUR  LADY  OF  PERPETUAL  HELP, 
Sisters  of.  See  Or^s,  Reugious. 

OUR  LADY  OF  SION.  See  Orders.  Rb- 

LTCIOUS. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND,  a  novel  by 
Charles  Dickens,  published  in  England  in  1864- 
65.  The  scene  is  laid  in  London  and  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  Among  the  characters 
which  this  story  has  made  famous  are  Miss 
Jenny  Wren,  the  doll's  dressmaker ;  Bella  Wil- 
fer,  *the  hoofer  lady*;  the  Golden  Dustman, 
Mr.  Boffin;  and  Silas  We^.  employed  by  Mr. 
Boffin,  who  is  at  first  delighted  wiUi  the  serv- 
ices of  "a  literary  man  with  a  wooden  leg.* 

OURAY,  oo-rS',  Indian  chief :  b.  Colorada 
1820;  d.  Los  Pinos  Indian  agency  (Colo.)  24 
Aug.  1880.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Uocom- 
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pGib^  Utes,  and  while  protecting  the  interests 
of  tus  tribe  was  friendly  to  the  whites,  with 
whom  he  always  kept  faidL  He  spoke  bodi 
En^ish  and  Spanish.  Several  times  he  visited 
Washington  to  appeal  on  behalf  of  his  people. 

OURAY,  Colo.,  town,  county-seat  of 
Ouray  Coon^,  on  the  Uncompahgre  River  and 
on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  160 
miles  west~southwest  of  Colorado  Springs,  it 
is  at  an  elevation  of  over  7,000  feet,  at  the  base 
of  Mount  Hayden,  and  in  a  region  of  grand 
mountain  scenery.  Its  hot  springs  make  it  a 
favorite  health  resort  It  is  also  the  local  trade 
centre  and  shipping  point  of  the  surrounding 
mining  region,  which  is  rich  in  gold  and  silver. 
It  contains  a  miners'  hospital.   Fop.  1,644. 

OURIQUE,  fr-t«'k£,  Portugal,  town  in  At 
province  Alemtijo,  and  cdebrated  on  account 
of  the  vktorions  battle  of  this  name  gained 
(1139)  by  Alfonso  I  over  the  Moors  near  here. 
The  battle  assured  him  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal 

OURO-PRBTO,  6'roo  pri'too,  Brazil,  ci^, 
state  of  Minas  Geraes,  175  miles  north  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro;  elevation,  3,800  feet.  Rich  gold 
d^jrasits  were  found  in  the  vicinity  and  the 
chief  industry  was  formerly  gold-mining,  but 
the  mines  have  mostly  been  abandoned  and  the 
prosperiW  of  the  city  has  in  consequence  dfr- 
dined.  It  was  originally  the  capital  of  Minas 
Geraes,  but  the  state  government  was  moved 
to  Minas  in  1894.  It  is  built  on  several  hills 
and  surrounded  by  mountains:  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  irregular,  but  some  of  the  modem 
houses  are  well  built.  It  is  connected  with  Rio 
de  Janeiro  by  rail,  and  with  the  towns  to  the 
north  and  east  by  highway,  and  carries  on  an 
active  trade.   Pop.  15,000. 

OUSE,  ooz,  England,  (1)  a  river  of  Yoricr 
shire  also  called  the  N(Wthebn  or  Yokkshiba 
Ouse,  formed  by  die  junction  of  the  Swale  and 
Ure^  and  after  a  southeast  course  of  45  miles, 
uoitmg  with  the  Trent  to  form  the  estuary  of 
the  Humber.  Its  principal  afHuents  are  the 
Wfaarfe  and  the  Aire  from  the  west,  the  Don 
from  the  south  and  the  Derwent  from  the 
north.  (2)  The  Gkeat  Ous£  rises  near  Bradcn 
ley  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  flows  in  m 
general  northeasterly  direction,  traverses  the 
awDtics  of  BuddnKham.  Bedford,  Huntkigdon, 
Cambridge  and  Norfolk,  and  faUs  into  tiie 
Wash  at  King's  Lynn,  after  a  course  of  156 
miles,  for  the  latter  two-thirds  of  which  it  is 
navigable.  Among  its  aflkents  is  (3)  the 
Little  Ouse  or  Brandon  Rivsa  which,  after  a 
course  of  30  miles,  joins  it  at  the.cot^uence 
of  the  river  Stoke,  and  the  New  Bedford  and 
Wisbech  Canal. 

OUSELSY,  ooz'll,  Sn  Fredericfc  Arthur 
Gore,  Elnglish  composer  and  musician :  b.  Loo- 
don.  12  Aug.  1825;  d.  Hereford,  6  April  1889. 
He  was  a  son  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  (q.v.).  H* 
was  graduated  B.A.  in  1846  from  Qirbt  Church, 
Oxford;  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  by  his 
father's  deatii  in  1844,  took  orders,  and  held 
several  metropolitan  curacies  from  1849  to  1851. 
Having  graduated  as  doctor  of  music  at  Oxford 
in  i8f4,  he  was  appointed  precentor  of  Here- 
ford Cathedral  in  the  following  year,  and  also 
became  professor  of  music  in  me  university. 
In  1866  he  was  made  a  canon  residentiary  of 
Hereford  Cathedral.    From  earliest  childhood 


Ouseley  showed  remarkable  musical  ability  and 
extraordinary  accuracy  of  ear.  He  composed 
an  opera  of  great  promise  when  only  ei^t 
His  published  compositions  include  two  ora- 
torios, <The  Mar^rdcHn  of  Saint  Pnlycarp* 
(1855),  and  <Hagar>  (1873)  ;  nearly  lOO  an- 
thems, and  many_  other  compositions  of  a  reli- 
gious nature:  besides  overtures,  glees,  solos  and 
quartets.  He  wrote  three  valuable  works  on 
musical  theory:  'A  Treatise  on  Harmony* 
(1868);  *A  Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  (Zanon 
and  Fugue>  (1869)  ;  and  *A  Treatise  on  Musi- 
cal Form  and  General  Composition*  (1875). 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  church  and  collegx 
of  Saint  Michael,  Tenbury  (1856),  and  to  it 
bequeathed  his  splendid  musical  library. 

OUSELEY.  Gideon,  Irish  Methodist  mis- 
sionary: b.  Dunmore,  Galway,  24  Feb.  1762; 
d.  Dublin.  Ireland,  13  May  1839.  His  father 
who  belonged  to  a  family  setded  in  Ireland 
since  1625,  was  a  deist,  who,  however,  brought 
up  his  son  with  a  view  to  his  entering  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood  A  frivolous  youth 
was  followed  by  marriage  at  20  and  by  the 
dissipation  of  both  his  own  and  his  wife's  for- 
tunes. A  severe  gunshot  wound  deprived  him 
of  the  siriM  of  one  eye;  at  the  same  time  he 
came'  under  die  influence  of  pious  Methodist 
soldiers,  was  converted  in  1789,  began  work  as 
a  preacher;  in  1792  he  and  his  wife  opened  a 
girls'  school  at  Sligo,  and  in  1799  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Methodist  conference.  For  50 
years  he  preached  the  gospel,  largely  in  the 
nine  Ulster  counties^  addressing  thousands  of 
gatherings,  dhiefly  m  the  open  air  at  fairs, 
wakes,  etc.,  and  generally  spealdngfrom  horse- 
back. During  the  rebellion  of  1798  he  was  in 
peril  for  his  life;  but  the  heart- reaching  power 
of  his  discourses,  his  fire  and  enthusiasm,  joined 
to  the  Irish  grace  of  htunor,  made  his  zealous 
labors  acceptable  not  only  to  Wesleyans  but 
to  other  ProteMant  den<»mn8tions.  He  would 
preach  as  many  as  20  sermons  a  week.  He 
was  the  author  of  some  controversial  work^ 
UKloding  *A  Short  Defence  of  the  Old  Refi* 
gion>  (1812);  <Rare  Discoveries*  (1829).  Con- 
sult the  ^Memoir*  by  Reilly  (1847);  and  the 
<Ufe>  by  Arthur  (im). 

OUSELEY.  Sir  Gore,  Biglish  diplomat 
and  Orientalist;  b.  Limericl^  Ireland,  24  June 
1770;  d.  Beaconsfield,  Buckinghamshire,  Eng- 
land, 18  Nov.  1844.  In  1787  he  went  to  India, 
where  Tie  engaged  in  business,  and  also  gave 
considerable  attention  to  the  study  of  Oriental 
languages  and  customs,  particularly  the  Persian, 
Bengaiese  and  ISnda  After  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  was  created  a  baronet  (1808),  and  ui 
1810  was  appointed  Biglish  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary to  Persia,  and  through  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Persian  language  and  his  skil- 
ful diplomacy  was  successful  in  arranging  a 
treaty  between  England  and  Persia,  which  was 
ocHicInded  in  1812  but  never  finally  ratified.  He 
was  also  instructed  in  1813  to  mediate  between 
Russia  and  Persia,  and  tiirougb  his  efforts  a 
treaty  was  ^gned  suspending  war  between  the 
two  nations.  In  1815  he  returned  to  'England, 
and  in  1820  was  admitted  to  the  privy  council. 
He  was  an  able  Oriental  sdbolar,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  1842  became  president  of  the  So~ 
dety  for  the  Publication  of  Oriental  Texts. 
*Tfae  (>ulistan  ol  Mnsle-Htiddeen  Shaik  ^lidy 
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of  Sheerez*  was  printed  under  his  directioB 
(1809);  his  own  work  ^Biographical  and 
planatoiy  Notes  on  ue  Persian  Poets'  was 
published  after  his  death  (1846). 

OUSELEY.  Sir  William,  English  Orien- 
talist; b.  Monmouthshire,  England,  1767;  d. 
Boulogne,  France,  September  1842.  He  was 
educated  privately  and  later  in  Paris,  but  in 
1788  he  entered  the  army.  Tirine  of  military 
life  and  desirous  of  continuing  nis  study  of 
Oriental  languages,  he  left  the  army  in  17M 
and  entered  the  University  of  Leyden.  There- 
after he  devoted  himself  to  further  study  and 
to  literature,  and  was  knighted  in'ISfXL  but  in 
1810  accompanied  his  brother,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
Amabssador  to  Persia,  as  his  piivate  secretary. 
He  published  ^Persian  Miscellanies*  (1795); 
^Oriental  Collections*  (1797-^) ;  ^Travels  in 
Various  Countries  of  the  East*  (181<^-23),  and 
translated  the  geography  of  Ibn  Haukal  (1800). 

OUSELEY,  Sm  William  Gore.  English 

diplomat :  b.  London,  26  July  1797 ;  d.  there,  6 
Itfarch  1866.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Ouseley  (q.v.).  He  was  early  engaged  in  the 
diplomatic  service;  and  in  1825  was  con- 
nected with  the  British  legation  at  Wa^- 
ington,  and  at  that  time  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Van  Ness,  governor  of  Vermont 
He  later  was  appointed  to  several  respon- 
sible diplomatic  positions  in  South  Amer- 
ica; and  was  sent  on  special  missions  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Central  America.  He  pub- 
lished ^Remarks  on  the  Statistics  and  Politi- 
cal Institutions  of  the  United  States'  (1832): 
'Notes  on  the  Slave  Trade'  (1850) :  and 
^Views  in  South  America,  from  Original  Draw- 
ings* (1852).  He  was  created  K.C.B.  in  1852. 

OUSSANI,  Gabriel,  American  Oriental- 
ist: b.  Bu;dad,  Asiatic  Turkey,  1  Aug.  1875. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Patriarchal  Senunary, 
Mosul,  Turkey,  at  the  Propaganda,  Rome,  also 
at  Paris  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  Universi^, 
Baltimore,  under  Paul  Haupt.  He  was  or> 
dained  priest  of  the  Chaldean  rite  and  came 
to  New  York  in  1900,  was  Fellow  in  Semitic 
languages  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1901-4)4,  and 
professor  of  Hebrew,  ancient  history  and  Ital- 
ian at  Cathedral  College,  New  York,  and  lec- 
turer on  Biblical  -  and  Oriental  history  and 
archaeology  at  Saint  Joseph's  Seminary,  Dun- 
woodie,  N.  Y.,  in  1904-07.  In  1907  Dr.  Oussant 
was  appointed  professor  of  early  church  history. 
Old  Testament  history  and  patrology  and 
librarian  at  Saint  Joseph's  Seminary.  He 
visited  the  ruins  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  and 
traveled  in  the  Levant  for  purposes  of  research. 
He  is  member  of  the  American  Oriental  Socie^ 
and  the  Socie^  of  Biblical  literature  and 
Exegeus.    He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 

Jeriodicals  and  reviews  and  contributed  also  to 
The  Catholic  Eacydopedia.* 

OUSTER,  fM  hw,  ^  act  of  dispossessing 
(Mie,  as  of  a  fraehold  or  chattels  real.  An  ouster 
differs  from  a  trespass  in  that  the  latter  is 
temporary  and  usually  without  claim  to  the 
property."  Ouster  of  a  freehold  may  be  effected 
in  three  ways^  by  abatement,  or  wrongful  entry 
before  the  heir  or  devisee,  at  the  death  of  the 
person  seized ;  by  intrusion,  or  entry  before 
the  reversioner  or  the  remainderman,  at  the 
death  of  die  tenant  for  life;  by  disseisin,  or 
expulsion  of  the  fwrson  lawfully  in  possession. 


Ouster  of  chattds  real  is  effected  by  disseisut 
on^.  In  disseisin  the  esqwbioB  must  be 
forcible  or  fraudulent. 

OUT  OP  THE  CRADLE  ENDLESSLY 
ROCKING.  In  the  New  York  Saturday 
Press  of  24  Dec.  1859  appeared  a  lyric  poem 
by  Walt  Whitman  entitled  <A  Child's  Remi- 
niscences.* In  the  following  year  this  title  was 
changed  to  <A  Word  out  of  the  Sea.*  The 
po«n  has  finally  come  to  be  known  by  its 
initial  tine,  <Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rock- 
iiur,*  and  has  estaitilished  itself  not  only  as  one 
oftfacf  finest  of  Whitman's  lyrics  but  as  one  of 
the  most  suggestive  and  impressive  poems  in 
American  literature.  It  is  a  reminiscence  of 
a  ni^t  in  May  in  the  poet's  boyhood,  on  the 
coast  of  northern  Long  Island,  under  the  moon- 
light, where  a  mocking-bird  is  calling  for  its 
dead  mate,  the  sea  is  singing  its  son;;  of  death 
and  the  boy  "is  listening,  ^sorbing,  translat- 
ing.^ Few  poems  have  so  entirely  and  ex- 
quisitely fused  nature  and  human  emotion;  the 
^setting'  formed  of  moonlight,  the  sea  and  ^e 
bird,  is  no  mere  background:  in  its  reaction 
upon  the  boy  it  is  the  very  soul  of  the  poem 
(compare  *When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard 
Bloomed,'  q.v.).  In  his  chant  of  the  modang- 
bird  Whitman  has  succeeded  more  nearly  than 
any  other  poet  in  rendering  articulate  the  bird's 
song  of  and  pain.  From  this  song  and  the 
song  of  the  sea,  says  the  poet,  '"a  thousand - 
singers,  a  thousand  songs,  have  started  to  life 
witnin  me.*  Periiaps  no  other  poem  has  with 
such  pure  emotion  suggested  the  subtle  and  in- 
describable awakening  of  a  poet's  frenius. 
Whitman's  power  of  phrasing  and  wide  variety 
of  rhythm  and  harmony  so  entered  into  the 
making  of  this  poem  that  the  sympathetic 
reader  leaves  it  with  the  sense  of  havinf^  wit- 
nessed a  miracle,  of  having  actiully  i^ar«d  a 
profound  emotional  eaiperience. 

Marion  Tdckbl 

OUTAGAHn,  a  name  applied  ,  to  the  Fox 

Indians  (q.v.). 

OUTCROP,  an  exposure  of  rock.  Spe- 
dficallv  the  term  is  limited  to  an  actual  expos- 
ure of  the  bedrodi;  widiout  soil  cover.  Tht 
term,  however,  is  used  in  a  more  eiwuided 
sense  to  indicate  an  area  where  a  given  oed  of 
rode  is  the  formation  next  under  the  surface 
soil,  even  though  not  actually  exposed.  For 
example,  the  Cambro-Ordovidan  outcrops  over 
most  of  the  central  Ozarks,  mean  not  that  the 
Cambro-Ordovician  actually  is  exposed  over  all 
that  area,  but  diat  it  is  the  rock  next  beneath 
the  soil  cover, 

OUTDOOR  THEATRES  have  recently 
found  a  wide  revival  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  particularly  in  our  own  Western  States. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  weather  has  always 
been  a  factor  tending  to  retard  the  growth  of 
the  theatre  out-of-doors,  making  the  perform- 
ances periodical  or  fitful,  even  in  countries 
where  fair  weather  is  invariable.  The  classic 
performances  in  the  amphitheatres  of  Athens, 
It  will  be  remembered^  were  part  of  the  reli- 
gious seasonal  celebrations  and  were  not  peren- 
nial. In  this  regard  it  should  be  remarked  that 
the  Shakespearean  theatre  was  not  an  outdoor 
theatre,  as  it  has  been  so  often  described,  but 
a  roofless  theatre'  and,  therefore,  something 
quite  <listinctive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pres- 
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ent-day  garden  dwatres  of  I{a]y>  like  the  thea- 
tres of  ancient  Greece,  are  wide  open  to.  all  the 
winds.  The  most  renowned  of  these  are  the 
stately  ^rden  theatre  of  Villa  Sergardi,  near 
Sienna  in  Tuscany-  the  little  garden  theatre. 
Villa  Marlia,  near  Lucca,  one  of  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  all  Italy;  and,'  the  largest  garden 
theatre  in  that  country,  at  Castelnuovo,  near 
Palermo.  This  last  has  a  wall  of  stucco  built 
at  the  back  of  the  stage  lawn  with  painted 
scenery:  a  highly  artindal  and  incongruous 
effect  in  a  garden  theatre.  The  Royal  Garden 
Theatre  in  Dresden,  Saxony*  is  one  of  the 
lai^st  and  best  equipped  on  the  Continent. 
In  the  United'  States  a  number  of  Guch  theatres 
are  owned  by  private  persons;  notably  the 
'  Outdoor  Players'  extraordinarily  beautiful 
Nature  Theatre,  belonging  to  Miss  Marie  Wars 
Laughton,  at  Peteitoro,  N.  H.;  one  in  tfie 
gFoands  of  R.  R.  Conklin,  Huntington,  Long 
Island;  a  remarkably  handsome,  solid  structure 
on  the  estate  of  George  C  Booth,  Cranbrook, 
Mich. ;  another  at  Brookside,  Mount  Kiscoi 
N.  Y. ;  and  many  more  attached  to  universities 
and  other  educational  institutions  (see  Collbgb 
Dbahatics).  a  world-famous  theatre  is  that 
built  at  Point  Loma,  near  San  Diego,  Cal., 
1^  a  theoso^cal  orwr.  the  Universal  Frotl]^ 
erhood  Organization. 

These,  like  practically  all  the  large  cona-i 

Eleted  outdoor  theatres  of  the  United  States, 
ave  been  fashioned  after  the  Greek  model, 
Exceptions  are  found  in  those  theatres  that  are 
rustic  from  necessity  or  by  design.  Of  the 
latter  tyw  a  fine  specimen  is  the  Redwood 
Forest  Theatre  of  the  San  Francisco  Bohemian 
Oub,  anade  famous  l^r  its  annual  ori^al 
'Bohemian  Jinks,*  in  whidi  men  of  nationzu 
and  international  celebrity  have  been  concerned. 
These  festivals  (for  men  only)  have  been  partly 
described  in  the  club  volume  edited  by  Mr.  Pj 
Gamett  (San  Francisco  1912)  and  a  more  recent 
list  o£  the  performances  has  been  published  in 
a  special  bulletin  of  the  American  Pageant  Asso- 
ciation. For  excellent  decorative  and  mechanical 
luting  effects  for  evening  performances  out  o{ 
doors,  consult  the  article  in  die  Architecturai 
Review  (Boston,  September  1916)  by  Mr. 
CUude  Bnigdon,  aa  architect  of  accom^Ksh- 
ment  in  tms  department,  who  spent  many 
months  in  experimentation  to  achieve  his  rb* 
markable  effects.  While  many  of  the  classics 
have  been  largely  adapted  to  the  outdoor 
thcjUres  of  all  kinds,  there  exists,  at  the  samtt 
time,  a  stioa^  and  quite  successful  tendeiMjr 
toward  baaisng  writers  to  originate  plays  for 
the  strict  cononions  of  the  open  air.  For  the 
Eufl^h  onbioor  play  of  the  I/tfa  and  18th  celh> 
tnn^  consult  Gr^,  W.  W.,  'Pastoral  Poetry 
and  Pastoral  Drama'  (London  1906),  the  most 
important  work  on  the  subject,  «>ntatning  a 
valuaible  bibUo^irfiy.  The  French  work  on 
ustoral  plays  is  Marsan,  Jules,  'La  Pastoralf 
Diamatique>  (Pans  1905).  The  German 
standard  authority  is  Klein,  T.  L.,  ^Geschichte 
des  Dramas*  (Vol.  V,  Leipzig  1867).  , 

Bibliography.^ —  Budd,  Katherine  C, 
'Every  Lawn  a  Theatre*  (in  fVorld's  Work, 
Vol.  XXn.  New  York  1912)  ;  Cbenw,  S.,  'Gar, 
den  Tb^res'  (in  Country  Life,  New  Yorkt 
March  1915)  ;  Craig,  Gordon,  ^Open  Air  Thea- 
tres* (in  the  Mask,  Florence,  Italy,  October 
1909) ;  Dickinson.  T.  H.,  *The  Case  of  Ameri- 
can Drama*  (New  York  1915),  oaatains  a  chapt 


ter  on  «Thc  Theatre  in  the  Open»;  Hackett,  F.( 
'Open  Air  Performances*  (l^ew  RepubliCi 
New  York;  12  June  1915)  :  Savits,  Jocza,  'Das 
Natur-theater*  (Munich  1910) :  Stevens.  A.  S., 
'The  Open-air  Theatres  of  France*  (in  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine,  VoL  XXIV,  p.  133,  New 
York  1906) ;  StoU,  H.  F..  'Notable  Open-Air 
Theatres  in  America'  (in  the  Theatre,  New 
York,  July  1911);  Wangh,  Frank  A.,  'Garden 
Theatres*  (Bostm  1917).  the  standard  work  in 
English  on  the  subject. 

In  the  broader  lines  of  outdoor  theatricals 
consult  articles  listed  under  the  special  head- 
ings :  College  Deabiatics  ;  CoMMUNrrv  Dbaha  ; 
Festival;  Masques  ;  Pageant. 

OUTLANDESS.   See  Uitlakdebs. 

OUTLAWRY,  an  ancient  custom  in  Great 
Britain  of  putting  a  person  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law;  Uius  an  outlaw  could  be  killed 
at  sigfct  Kke  a  wild  beast;  but  once  captured, 
his  life  was  in  the  king's  hands.  Outlawiy  in 
civil  prooeedmgs  was  formally  abolished  in 
1879.  In  an  act  passed  m  1670,  however,  »hcA- 
ishing  forfdtures  for  treason  and  felony,  it 
was  expressly  stated  that  nothing  in  the  act 
was  to  aSeot  the  law  of  forfeiture  consequent 
upon  outlawry,  £ut  there  is  little  need  now 
f ot  outlawing  jab&coaders  from  justice,  since  in 
most  cases  they  can  be  laid  hold  of  under 
treaties^  of  extradition  with  for^gn.cottntries. 
The  effect  of  outlawry  is  thQ  forfeiture  of  the 
goods  of  the  outlaw  to  the  D'own,  and  he  can- 
not receive  and  hold  property  g^ven  or-  devised 
to  him.  In  the  United  States,  outlawry  was 
rccogaized'in  tbv  Colonial  daye,  but  since  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  tbe  practice  has  beea 
obsolete. 

OUTLIBR,  an  isolated  -  mass  of  youngxr 
rock  entirely  surrotmded  by  older  sediments. 
OtrtHers  are  usually  th«  residt .  of  normal 
erosion,  as  for  example  the  hard  layer  of  rock 
capfMtig  a  mesa  (q.v. ) ,  which  has  been 
separated  from  tlie  continuous  Ihyer  with  which 
it'  was  once  connected.  Contrasted  with  ont- 
lier  is'inlier,  a  mass  of  older  rock  entirely^  snr- 
rotmdcd  by  younger  bed^,  as  where  an  anticline 
(q.v.)  has  been  planed  down  erosion,  ex- 
posing the  older  beds  at  the  centre:  Outliers 
and  inliers  may  be  formed  in  other  ways. 

OUTRAM,  oo'tr^m,  Sir  James, ,  English 
soldier:  b.  Butterley  fiall.  Derbyshire,  29  Jan. 
1803;  d.  Pau  France,  11  March  1863.  He  was 
educated  at  Marisohal  College,  Aberdeen,  and 
fat  1819  went  to  where  after  commandiatc 
for  some  time  a  bodv  of  irregular  troops  he 
was  appointed  adjutant  to  the  23d  Bconbay 
Native  Infantry.  From  1835  to  1838  he  was 
employed  in  stibduing  the  rebel  chiefs  of  the 
Uafahi-Kaota.  In  the  last-mentioned  year,  as 
adjutant  to  Lord  Keane,  he  took  part  in  the 
Afghan  War,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
capture  of  Khelat,  and  by  his  dangerous  ride 
in  disuse  Ihrou^  the  enemy's  countiy  (1839). 
In  various  other  capacities  he  diwl^ed  military 
talents  of.  a  high  order,  as  well  as  ajdmirabic 
administrative  qualities.  In  1842  he  was  ap* 
pointed  commissioner  to'  negotiate  with  the 
Ameer  of  Sindh,  in  which  positioi}  he  adopted 
views  at  variance  with  the  ag^ess^e  policy  -of 
Gen.  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  qn  acrimonious^  correspondence 
between  the  two  soldiers,  carried  on,  nowevtir, 
by  both  in  ^  spirit  of  good  faith.  Sir  J^unas 
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had  the  satisfaction  in  the  end  of  knowing  that 
his  views  were  confirmed  by  the  directors.  His 
opponent  gracefally  styled  him  publicly  the  Bay- 
ard of  India.  In  1843  he  defended  the  resi- 
dency of  Haiderabad  against  8,000  Sikhs;  was 
resident  of  Baroda  1847-51 ;  Oudh  in  1854.  He 
successfully  conducted  the  war  against  Persia. 
He  landea  at  Bushefar  27  Jan.  1857,  and  by  a 
series  of  brilHant  victories  brougjit  the  war  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  three  months.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Mutitw  he  had  command 
of  two  Bengal  divisions,  ana  was  chief  commis- 
sioner of  Oudh.  During  the  first  relief  of 
Lucknow,  however,  he  waived  his  rank  and 
served  as  a  volunteer  under  Havelock.  He 
commanded  at  Lucknow  until  the  second  relief 
(Joy  Sir  Colin  Campbell),  directed  the  evacua- 
tion, and  held  the  place  until  the  third  relief. 
He  was  made  lieutenant-general  and  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1858.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works  on  his  campaigns. 

OUTRBMONT.  oo'tr-moA,  Canada,  town 
in  Jacques  Carrier  County,  province  of  Quebec, 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern 
and  Grand  Trunk  railroads,  five  miles  north- 
west of  Montreal.  It  is  in  the  main  a  r^den- 
Hal  suburb  of  its  great  metropolitan  neighbor 
and  has  none  other  than  small  local  manufac- 
tures. The  Cedar  Rapids  and  Shawtnigan 
Falls  furnish  valuable  water  power.   Pop.  4,8?0. 

OUTWASH  PLAIN.  See  Vallev  Tbaik. 

OUTWORKS,  in  warfare.    See  FoRiin- 

CATION. 

OUVRARD,    oo'vrir,     GabMel  Jnlien. 

French  financier:  b.  near  Clisson,  Loire- In- 
fcrieure,  1770;  d.  England,  1846.  Ouvrard  be- 
came prominent  as  a  financier  during  the  Revo- 
lution, especially  under  the  Directoire.  when 
he  became  very  wealthy.  He  lent  huge  sums 
to  the  state  and  also  to  Spain.  Under  the 
Napoleonic  regime  his  financial  operations  grew 
apace  and  in  1802-04  he  loaned  the  govern- 
ment about  300,000,000  francs.  The  great  mili- 
tary campaigns  of  Bonaparte  were  financed  by 
Ouvrard.  A  break  with  the  emperor  came  and 
Ourvrard  passed  the  years  1810-13  in  prison. 
He  was  afterward  sentenced  to  a  term  in 
prison  for  illegal  methods  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. After  his  release  he  went  to  Uve  in 
England.  He  published  a  volume  of  *Mem- 
oires>  (1826). 

OUZEL,  oo'z'l,  an  old  name,  derived  from 
the  German,  for  several  thnish-lilu  birds  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  name 

is  sometimes  applied  in  England  to  the  bladr- 
Wrd  (q.v.),  and  to  the  larger  thrush  (Turdus 
torquatHs),  distinguished  by  the  broad  lunate 
stripe  of  white  across  the  breast  and  sides  of  the 
neck,  which  is  provincialh'  known  as  ring,  rock, 
mountain  or  tor  ouzel.  The  name  is  also  priven, 
in  the  form  "water-ouzel,*  to  a  small  wren- 
like bird  (Cinclus  aiputticHs),  congeners  of 
which  occur  in  various  mountainous  parts  of 
the  world,  all  very  similar  in  appearance  and 
habits.  One  species  (C  mexicanus),  is  com- 
mon in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  —  a  small, 
robust,  short-tailed,  ^ort-winged,  dark-colored 
bird  which  haunts  the  mountain-streams  and  is 
commonly  known  as  "dipper,*  on  account  of  its 
remarkable  facility  in  diving.  Its  food  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  snails,  ^oung  insects  and 
other  organisms  which  live  m  and  about  the 


streams ;  and  it  has  Ac  power  of  seeldng  these 
under  water,  not  only  by  diving,  but  by  partly 
swimming  and  partly  walking  with  fluttering 
wings  along  the  bottom  in  seardi  of  its  ^rey, 
remaining  there  "two  or  three  minutes*  if  it 
pleases.  It  is  a  common  bird  in  both  the  Roclgr 
Mountains  and  in  the  Coast  Ranges ;  and  makes 
a  large  globular  nest  of  mossy  materials  whidi 
it  lodges  in  some  crevice  near  a  stream,  often 
beneath  the  veil  of  a  cataract.  Consult  Muir, 
in  Scribner's  Monthly  (1878);  Keyset,  *Birds 
of  the  Rockies'  (19(E):  Coues,  <Birds  of  the 
Northwest'  (1874)  ;  and  British  ornithologies. 

OVAHBO,  d-vam'bo,  the  Herero  name  for 
a  people  of  the  Bantu  race  residing  in  German 
Southwest  Africa,  calling  themselves  the  Aajam- 
bo  or  "rich  ones.'  Th^  are  divided  into  sepa- 
rate tribes,  among  which  the  best  known  is  the 
Aandonga,  and  are  said  to  number  about  8O,O00l 
They  are  of  very  dark  complexion,  tall  and 
robust  and  remarkably  t^ly,  and  are  i^yaically 
much  like  their  neighbors,  the  Herero  (q.v.). 
The  hair  is  short,  crisp  and  woolly.  The  men 
often  shave  it  off,  leaving  the  crown  untouched ; 
but  the  women  stiffen  it  with  a  kind  of  red 
paste,  in  the  manner  practised  in  many  other 
parts  of  Africa.  The  principal  ornaments  are 
heavy  iron  anklets,  a  profusion  of  cowries  and 
other  ^lls  and  beads  of  every  size  and  color, 
so  arranged  as  to  hide  a  considerable  part  of 
the  person.  The  men  also  wear  a  leather  clout 
Their  staple  food  is  gr^in  and  they  are  primarily 
agriculturists.  The  houses  are  of  a  circular 
form,  with  a  circuit  of  16  feet  and  a  height  not 
much  exceeding  four  feet.  These  huts,  ar- 
ranged in  groups,  are  enclosed  by  strong  pali- 
sades. The  domestic  animals  are  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  pigs,  dogs  and  poultry.  The  arms  con- 
sist of  Dows  and  arrows,  a  dagger,  ass^ais  and 
knob-kerries.  Though  thus  provided  with 
weapons  the  Ovambo  are  peacefully  disposed 
and  industrious.  There  is  a  sharp  division  of 
labor  between  the  various  tribes.  In  the  higher 
castes  of  nobles  and  priests,  descent  is  traced 
by  the  mother.  The  chiefs  have  a  despotic  rale 
and  there  is  a  strong  belief  in  sorcery. 

OVANDO,  d-van'dd,  NicoUu  de^  Spanish 
soldier  and  administrator;  b.  Valladohd,  Spain, 
about  1460;  d.  Madrid,  Spain,  about  151&  He 
was  commander  of  the  Order  of  Alcantara  and 
politically  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  of 
his  day  in  Spain,  where  he  was  high  in  iavor 
with  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  Jcrint  sorerdgns  of 
the  Spanish  domains.  In  ISdl  he  was  appointed 
successor  to  Boabdilla  as  governor  of  Hispani- 
ola ;  in  Pebniaiy  1502  he  sailed  from  Spain  with 
a  fleet  of  30  ships  and  2,500  persons  in  his  com- 
pany and  landed  at  San  £><nningo.  Almost  his 
first  act  as  governor  was  to  refuse  aid  to  Colum- 
bus whom  he  would  not  allow  to  land  at  San 
Domingo  and  he  permitted  months  to  pass  with- 
out sending  ud  when  he  knew  Columbus  was 
in  sore  straits  at  Jamuca.  His  treatment  of 
the  Indians  was  cruel  in  the  extreme  and  one  . 
of  the  blackest  deeds  in  his  career  was  his 
treacherous  massacre  of  the  84  caciques  of 
Queen  Anacaona  at  Xaragua  and  her  subsequent 
execution.  In  the  course  of  his  despotic  rule 
the  number  of  Indians  in  his  province  was  re- 
duced to  60,000  in  1507  against  500,000  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Aside  from  his  treat- 
ment of  Uie  Indians  Ovando  was  an  able  gover- 
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nor  and  the  coknty  flouriahed.  He  ma  recalled 

in  1509. 

OVASIOTOMY.  See  Ovast. 

OVARY,  one  of  the  p^red  gUnds  which 
form  the  essential  part  of  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion in  the  female,  and  produce  the  eggs  or 
ova ;  it  is  homologous  to  the  testis  of  the  male, 
where  spermatozoa  originate.  The  ovaries  are 
two  elongated  oval  bodies,  flattened  from  above 
downward,  one  on  each  side  of  the  uterus,  at- 
tached to  the  hroad  lirament.  Each  ovary  is 
aboot  one  and  one-halt  inches  in  length  and 
one-third  inch  thick.  It  consists  of  many  ovi- 
sacs or  Graafian  follicles  or  vesicles  (in  which 
the  ova  are  developed),  embedded  in  a  stroma 
or  framework,  and  also  of  blood  vessels,  nerves 
and  lymphatics  and  is  invested  with  a  serous 
covering  or  membrane  derived  from  the  peri- 
toneum. In  females  vfho  have  never  menstru- 
ated, the  surface  of  the  ovary  is  smooth ;  after 
menstmation  has  been  established  it  is  n^ugh 
and  marked  with  scars,  due  to  the  rupture  and 
closure  of  the  Graafian  veudes.  At  undeter- 
mined periods,  from  puberlpr  on,  probably  at  or 
near  the  time  of  menstruation,  the  fluid  (liquor 
folliculi)  within  certain  ovisacs  increases,  dis- 
tention of  the  sacs  occurs  and  a  rupture  at  the 
weakest  point,  witfi  dischar^  of  the  ovum. 
This  is  ovulation,  the  function  of  the  ovary. 
Uost  physiologists  believe  that  ovuUtion  is  as- 
sociated with  menstruation,  but  some  writers 
contend  Hat  menstruation  ma)r  occur  without 
accompanying  ovulation,  and  wee-versa.  Usu- 
ally the  ova,  when  discharged,  are  conveyed 
through  the  Fallopian  tubes  (q.v.)  to  the  uterus. 
If  the  ovum  unites  with  the  spermatozoa  of  the 
male  it  becomes  impregnated  or  fertilized. 
After  the  discharge  of  the  ovum  the  Graafian 
Tc»cle  asmlly  fills  with  blood,  which  coagulates. 
The  coagulum,  squeezin^r  out  the  serum,  be- 
comes decolorized,  its  periphery  assumes  a  yel- 
lowish color  and  the  resultant  spot  is  the  corpus 
lutetnn.  The  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy  is 
larger  and  remains  for  a  longer  time  than  that 
formed  when  pregnancy  does  not  occur. 
Ovarian  ^^ftin^  now  oocapies  a  recognized 
position  m  pelvic  snrgery,  <q>eratioiis  having 
been  foHorwed  by  most  exceUent  resuHs. 

DiMuea  of  the  Ovaries.-^  The  aflections  of 
the  ovaries  mav  be  classified  as  malformation^ 
displacements,  functional  disorders,  inBamma- 
tkms  and  tumors^  One  or  both  ovaries  may 
be  congenitally  absent  This  condition  is  rare, 
and  when  it  does  occur  it  geaerally  coexists 
with  a  want  of  development  of  rae  vulva, 
vadna  and  uterus.  SMuetimes  the  ovaries  are 
undeveloped  In  hoA  these  conations  the 
women  lade  constitutional  vigor  and  develop- 
ment Displacement  of  the  ovary  into  the  in- 
guinal  canal,  or  labia  majora  (hernia),  is  gen- 
erally congenital,  hut  may  be  caused  by  a  strain 
or  fall.  Prolapse  or  dislocation  of  the  ovar^, 
causing  it  to  sink  downward  toward  the  pelvic 
floor,  results  from  a  disturbance  of  the  delicate 
adjustment  of  the  oi^an,'  by  an  abnormal  in- 
crease  in  its  wng^,  a  weakening  of  its  sup- 
ports or  an  tuuisual  traction  iip<xi  it  The 
functional  affections  are  neuralgic  in  character. 
Ovarian  neuralgia  (ovarialgia  or  oophoralgia), 
of  irfiich  the  principal  symptom  is  sharp  local 
paiti,  is  frequentb^  associated  with  hysteria  or 
odier  neuroses,  headadie,  intercostal  neuralgia, 
etc,-  and  it  may  be  caused  by  a  local  engorgo* 


ment  or  induration  pressing  on  sensitive  nerves. 
Inflammation  of  the  ovary  (ovaritis  or  oophor- 
itis) may  he  acute  or  chronic.  The  acute  form 
is  often  preceded  by  hypenemia,  or  an  excess 
of  hlood-supply  at  rfie  time  of  tfie  monthly 
period,  from  some  obstruction  of  the  venous 
circulation.  Pain  in  the  ovarian  region,  espe- 
cially during  menstmation,  inaAHlit;^  to  walk 
and  painful  defecation  are  the  principal  symp- 
toms of  acute  ovaritis.  The  inflammation  is 
frequently  associated  with  pelvic  cellulitis  and 
peritonitis  and  may  be  caused  by  injuries, 
gonorrhoeal  infection,  puerperal  sepsis  and  the 
acute  exanthemata.  Sometimes  abscesses  form, 
or  sterility  restdts.  CHironic  ovaritis  is  nstially 
the  result  of  an  inflammation,  acute  or  suh* 
acute,  but  may  be  caused  by  self-abuse,  sexual 
excitement,  etc  The  connective  tissue  of  the 
ovary  thickens,  decreasing  the  size  of  the 
organ  (cirrhosis)  and  tends  to  the  formation 
of  cysts,  that  is  to  say,  cystic  degeneration.  A 
sickening  pain,  tenderness  and  reflex  neuralgias 
are  symptoms.  The  tumors  of  the  ovary  are 
carcinoma,  fibrmna  and  papillomatous  tumors. 
Pathological  atrophv^  sometimes  accompanies 
excessive  obesity,  while  prolonged  pressure  by 
adhesions  or  tumor,  interference  with  the  vas- 
cular supply  and  removal  of  the  uterus  also 
cause  this  condition.  Physiological  atrophy 
follows  the  menopause.  Hypertrophy  may  be 
caused  by  any  inflammatory  process  which  stops 
short  of  the  formation  of  pus,  as  chronic  con- 
stipation, prolapsus  of  the  ovary,  etc.  Pure 
hypertrophy  is  very  rare  as  is  also  tuberculosis 
of  the  ovary. 

Ovariotomy.^ —  This  is  the  operation  of 
modem  surgery  for  removal  of  ovarian  tumors 
or  of  ovaries  themselves.  It  was  first  per- 
formed in  the  18th  century  by  Ephraim  Mc- 
Dowell of  Kentucl^,  and  long  considered  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous,  hut  has  been  performed 
with  great  and  increasing  success,  especially 
since  the  adoption  of  antiseptic  treatment.  See 
Anatomy,  CbMPARAxivE;  and  consult  *Refer- 
ence  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences'  (VoL 
VI.  New  York  W16). 

OVEN,  a  closed,  box-like  chamber  of  any 
description  in  vdiidi  a  considerable  degree  of 
heat  may  be  generated,  used  for  baking,  lieaUng 
or  drying  any  substance.  The  term  is  usually 
restricted  to  a  close  chamber  for  baldng  bread 
and  other  food  substances;  but  ovens  are  also 
used  for  coking  coal,  in  the  art  of  metallurgy, 
in  glass-making,_  pottery,  etc  There  is  now  a 
great  diversity  in  the  shape  and  materials  of 
construction  and  modes  of  heating  ovens.  The 
old  type  of  baker's  oven,  still  very  lai^ely  used, 
is  a  low  arched  chamber  either  of  brick  with  a 
tile  or  stone  sole,  or  built  entirely  of  stone. 
The  door  is  in  front  and  the  pans  of  dough 
are  put  in  with  a  long  wooden  spade.  In  one 
class  of  these  ovens  the  fireplace  or  furnace  is 
placed  in  the  front  comer,  with  an  opening 
admitting  the  products  of  combustion  directly 
into  the  oven,  while  there  is  an  exit  flue  on  the 
other  side.  A  remarkable  apparatus  for  the 
economic  preparation  of  food  both  as  regards 
the  expenditure  of  fuel  and  the  saving  of  waste 
is  die  Aladdin  Oven,  invented  by  Edward  At- 
kinson, of  Boston.  This  apparatus  has  been 
developed  •  from  a  study  of  the  Scandinavian 
Cootd^  Box,  much  used  in  Norway  and  Swe- 
dea  This  box  consists  of  an  outer  case  of 
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wood  or  odwr  non-heat-condiicttiMr  materia), 
lined  with  hair  felt.  Into  this  cavi^  a  metallic 

box,  containitig  food  with  suffident  Iiqmd  heated 
to  the  boiling  point,  is  placed  and  tighly  closed 
in.  The  heat  is  thus  retained  for  a  long  period, 
completing  the  process  of  cooking.  On  this 
basis  was  devised  an  outer  oven  of  non-heat- 
conducting  material  in  whidi,  separated  by  a 
sufficient  space  for  the  circulation  of  heat,  is 
placed  a  metallic  oven  or  rooldng  dumber. 
Heat  is  passed  from  Ae  top  of  a  round-wkked 
kerosene  lamp  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  outer  oven.  This  heat  passes  around  the 
entire  inner  oven,  the  products  of  combustion 
passing  out  at  the  same  orifice  at  which  the  heat 
entered.  There  is  no  direct  communication  be* 
tween  the  lamp  or  source  of  heat  and  the  cook- 
ing chamber.  By  this  apparatus  a  normal  tem- 
perature can  be  maintained  for  a  definite  nam" 
ber  of  hours,  either  at  the  temperature  of  saof 
mering  or  stewing  at  about  160°  F.,  or  at  the 
temperature  for  baking  and  roasting  not  at' 
ceeding  300"  to  320"  F.  By  suitable  arrange- 
ments thereto  very  little  difference  in  tempera- 
ture is  found  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of 
the  oven.  The  heat  can  be  regulated  by  the  size 
of  the  lamp  and  height  of  the  flame.  Meats, 
fish,  vegetables  and  puddings  can  be  cooked  in 
the  same  chamber  without  the  flavor  of  one 
being  imparted  to  the  other,  the  heat  being  Ic^t 
below  the  distilling  pwnt  of  the  aiiimal  fats  or 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  juices.  In  this  appa- 
ratus two  pounds  of  kerosene  <»I  are  computed 
to  do  the  work  of  120  pounds  of  anthracite 
coal  burned  in  the  ordinary  stove  or  range  and 
to  do  it  in  a  more  wholesome  and  apftfttiaing 
maimer.  The  patents  on  this  apparatus  Imvet 
been  dedicated  to  public  use. 

OVEN  BIRDS,  birds  belonging  to  the  sub- 
family Fumarinig,  in  the  family  Dendrocolap' 
tida  (tree-creepers).  The  oven^Mrds  are  found 
in  tropical  America  and  Argentina  and  are  all 
of  small  size  and  feed  upon  seeds,  fmite  and 
insects.  They  walk  on  the  grotmd  with  great 
ease.  Some  of  these  forms  appear  to  frequent 
ihc  shore,  where  they  feed  upon  small  molluski 
and  crabs.  They  are  said  to  be  exceedingly 
tame:  the  best-known  spedcs  (Fumarius  fu-, 
liginosus)  haunting  village  gardens  and  seemingt 
to  court  the  company  of  man.  Their  popular 
name  is  derived  from  the  form  of  the  nest 
which  they  construcL  It  is  built  of  straws  and 
dried  leaves  mixed  with  clay  and  resembles  an 
oven  in  its  conical  shape,  being  about  aght 
inches  in  diameter.  The  walls  are  about  an 
inch  thick.  The  aperture  exists  at  the  side  and 
the  interior  is  divided  by  a  pardtion-wall  into, 
two  rooms,  in  the  inner  of  which  the  ^s  are 
deposited.  The  nest  is  placed  on  a  high  and 
generally  exposed  site.  Other  species  make 
strange  nests  of  various  kinds,  one  hang  a  mas- 
»ve  cylinder  of  mud. 

In  the  United  States  the  name  oven-bird  is 
commonly  given  to  the  golden-crowoed  water- 
thrush,  a  small  terrestiial  warbler,  which  builds 
a  covered  nest  on  the  ground  in  the  woods. 
See  Water-thrush. 

OVENSHINB,  Samuel,  miHtary  officer: 
b.  Pennsylvania,  2  April  1843.  He  entered  ^e 
Union  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Gvil  War 
in  1861  and  was  commissioned  2d  lieutenant, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1864.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  army  after  the  close  of  die  War 


and  in  l8Bft  whs  at^nted  brigadier-geaeral  of 
volunteers  and  in  1899  was  made  brigadier^gen- 
eral  of  regulars  and  in  Uw  same  year  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  He 
retired  after  over  30  yiars'  active  service. 

OVERBECK^  o'vi!r-b£k,  Johann  Fried- 
rich,  German  painter :  b.  L^eck,  4  July  1789; 
d.  Rome,  12  Nov.  18W.  He  became  very  ewly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  romanticism  ^q.v.) 
and  on  commencing  bis  art  studies  at  Vienna 
1806,  found  at  the  Academy  congenial  friends 
in  Pforr,  Vogel  and  others  of  the  same  school. 
Their  devotion  to  the  old  Flemish  and  Italian 
masters  met  with  much  criticism  and  opposition 
in  the  Academy  and  in  1810  Overbeck  who  was 
called  by  his  father  "the  young  German  Ra- 
phael,' left  for  Rome  whfre  he  associated  hiaw 
self  widi  Schadow  in  the  development  of  their 
common  ideals.  In  the  following  year  Cornelius 
joined  their  company  and  a  little  later  Phihp  Vtit 
and  J.  Schorr  united  with  them  in  the  formation 
of  an  artistic  brotherhood.  Their  iKadq^uarters 
was  the  studio  in  the  monastery  of  Samt  Isi- 
dore, and  th^  professed  their  object  to  be  the 
relipous  and  moral  in  art  Their  aim  was  the 
revival  of  German  art  on  the  lines  quatrocen- 
tjsts  of  Italy.  They  were  first  known  as  the 
Monastic  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Isidore  and 
later  as  Nazarenes  (q-v.),  of  whom  Over- 
beck  was  the  acknowledged  leader.  The  first 
important  work  which  they  executed  was  the 
history  of  Joseph  in  the  *Casa  Zuccara*  near 
the  Triniti  de'Monti,  then  occupied  by  Consul- 
General  Barthotdy.  Overbeck  painted  there  the 
'Sdlin^  of  Joseph*  (1816),  the  cartoon  for 
which  ts  now  in  the  city  museum  at  Frankfort. 
He  also  contributed  'The  Seven  Lean  Years* 
(1851).  Five  of  the  frescoes  illuUnttiog 
Tasso's  'Jerusalem  Delivered*  in  the  villa  of 
the  Marchioness  Massimi  are  also  his  work. 
He  decorated  with  frescoes  the  diurch  of  Santa 
Maria  at  Assisi,  and  among  his  numerous  oil 

Eintings  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Saint 
xrtin^  Church,  Lubeck,  the  New  Picture  Gal- 
lery at  Munidi  and  the  Berlin  National  Gal- 
key.  The  last,  remarlcable  pictures  wfaidi  be 
executed  were  the  'Coronation  of  the  Virgin,* 
now  in  the  City  of  Mexico;  and  'Jesus 
scending  from  the  mil  of  Namreth,*  in  the 
museum  of  Antwerp.  All  his  work  is  distin- 
guished by  refined  drawing,  noble  composition 
and  a  profound  spirit  of  devotion,  and  these 
characterize  the  40  well-known  designs  illustrat- 
ing New  Testament  history,  all  -of  wfaidi  have 
been  engraved,  aad  -aooie  of  them  printed  in 
colors.  Among  the  founders  of  the  German 
Romantic  School  of  painting  Overbeck  is  the 
only  one  who  Wept  unfalterit^y  to  the  original 
program  of  the  Nazarenes.  His  productions 
are  of  rare  esurellence  in  the  perfection  of  the 
gntniping,  in  directness  and  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion and  a  purity  of  outline  which  recalls  Peru- 
gina  and  the  earlier  stjde  of  Rafdiael.  A  sin- 
cere rdigious  siKrit  pervades  every  conception, 
and  the  corpored  is  dominated  by  the  spiritual 
in  all  lus  refined  ascedc  forms  and  faces.  It 
would  seem  that  his  love  of  the  ecclenastical 
and  monastic  type  of  character,  and  hU  enthu- 
siasm for  medisevalism,  had  much  influence  in 
his  conversioti  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(1813).  He  exercised  great  inflnence  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  Academy  of  San  Luca  at  Rome, 
and  bis  most  noted  pt^ls  were  S.  Stemle  and 
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Fubridi.  Consult  ^lives'  by  Atkinson  and  by 
Howitt;  Dohmes,  ^Kunst  und  Kunstler  des  19. 
Jahfhunderts'  (1883-95). 

OVERBURY.  6'^fiT-hi^'i,  Su  Tbonult, 
English  author:  b.  Ilmington  parish,  Wsrwidt' 
shire,  1581 ;  d.  London,  15  Sept.  1613.  He  was 
graduated  at  Queen's  Collie,  Oxford,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
was  knitted  in  1608.  He  became  adviser  to 
the  Earl  of  Rochester,  then  Robert  Carr,  at  the 
court  of  James  I,  and  provoked  the  anger  of 
the  Countess  of  Essex  by  endeavoring  to  dis- 
suade his  friend  from  marrying  her.  Rochester 
had  the  address  toprocwe  the  imprisonment  of 
Overbuiy  in  the  Tower  of  Loadon,  where  he 
was  slowly  poisoned  by  secret  af^ts  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  Rochester  mamed  the  countess. 
Three  years  later  it  became  apparent  that  there 
had  been  foul  play  in  Overbury's  death:  four 
subsidiary  agents  were  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted, but  Carf  (then  Earl  of  Somerset)  and 
Lady  Essex,  thtHigh  convicted  and  imprisoned 
until  1621.  were  finally  pardoned.  (Jverbuiy 
was  hi^ly  cultured  and  was  credited  hy  JottT- 
son  with  the  introduction  into  court  circles  o£ 
intelligent  appreciation  of  literature  and  art. 
His  best  remembered  work  is  his  *  Charac- 
ters,' published  as  an  appendix  to  his  poem 
<A  Wife>  (1614).  Selections  from  'Charao- 
ters*  were  issued  in  Tlu  ComHll  Booklet 
for  August  1901.  His  works  were  edited  by 
RimbauTt  in  1856. 

OVBRCOMBRS,  a  name  commonly 
plied  to  a  religious  society  ori^nating  in  Chi- 
cago in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cefitury,  but 
now  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  where  th^  style 
themselves  the  'American  Colony  in  Jerusalem.* 
Tbnr  have  all  property  in  common  ,and  havtf 
abolished  among  themselves  the  institution  of 
marriage.  Thejf  profess  to  have  discovered  liie 
true  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  by  which  all 
nations  are  to  be  brought  into  liberty,  righteous^ 
oess  and  love. 

OVBRFLOW  BUG.  the  carabid  beetl^ 
{Piatynus  maculicollis) ^  common  in  California. 
At  times  its  numbers  mcrease  at  such  a  .rate 
dat  h  becomes  a  nnisance,  but  it  is  veiy  bene- 
ficial at  it  destroys  several  species  mtHe  ne- 
farious. 

OVBRLAND  ROUTE,  a  popular  term 
applied  to  the  route  to  California  as  distin- 
guished from  die  route  via  the  Isthmus  of  I^n- 
ama.  Also  a  term  first  used  for  the  route  from 
Europe  to  India  via  Egypt,  the  desert  and  Suer. 
It  was  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cape  route 
wbidi  was  by  water  only.  It  became  more  ap- 
^cable  in  1837,  when  the  route  was  aaoss  the 
European  continent  by  Marseilles;  in  1S45, 
when  that  py  Trieste  followed;  and  in  1872, 
when  that  via  the  Mount  Cenis  tunnel  and  Brin- 
6si  came  into  use.  It  also  came  into  use'  in 
1899  for  the  land  route  from  Victoria,  B.  C, 
to  tbe  Alaskan  gold  fields. 

OVERLAP.  See  UNCoirraunv  with 
Otbrlap. 

OVERMAN,  Lee  Slater,  American 
lator:  b.  Salisbury^  N.  C.  ISM.  In  1874  he  was 
graduated  at  Trimty  College,  North  Carolina; 
was  for  some  time  employed  as  a  teadicr ;  and 
was  private  secretary  to  governors  Vance  and 
Tarvis.  In  1878  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
began  bis  law  practice  at  Salisbury.    He  wa« 
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elected  to  the  k}wer  house  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina legislature  in  1883.  1887,  1893  and  1900,  and 
was  chosen  speaker  in  1893.  He  was  presidait 
of  the  State  Democratic  Convention  in  1900 
and  in  1903  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  Senator  Overman  was  re-elected  In 
1909  and  1914;  became  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  in  1913  and  was  also  active  as  a 
member  of  the  Judicial  Committee. 

OVERSEAS  I«BW8  SERVICE,  a  Ger^ 
man  news  association  which,  in  1917,  was  pur- 
chased by  a  syndicate  representing  the  German 
government  and  partially  merged  with  the 
Wolff  Bureau,  which  had  also  come  under  the 
C(Hitn>l  of  the  government  See  PxBSS  Asso- 
ciations and  Woifp  Agency. 

OVERSEERS  OP  THE  POOR,  in  the 
United  States,  are  county  officers  whose  duty 
is  to  make  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  of  the  county.  In  New  York  and  a 
few  other  States  tiiis  duty  devohres  upon  the 
county  supervisors.  In  Great  Britain  overseers 
are  public  officers  appointed  annually  in  every 
urban  district  for  the  purpose  of  raising  by 
rate  on  the  inhabitants  the  sums  necessary  for 
the  relief  of  tbepoor.  and  applying  sudi  sums 
to  their  relief.  They  nave  been  appointed  since 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  important 
poor  law  act  then  passed  Their  appomtment 
must  take  place  on  die  25th  of  Mardi,  or  within 
a  fortnight  thereafter.  In  urban  districts  the 
justices  make  the  appointments,  unless  the  local 
goverpment  board  transfers  it  to  the  local  coun- 
cil. In  London  the  councils  of  tbe  metropolitan 
boroughs  act  as  overseers.  Peers,  members  of 
Parliament,  clergymen,  barristers,  attorneys, 
doctors,  military  and  naval  officers  and  others 
whose  Bvocations  reqtiire  continual  personal  at- 
tendance are  exempt  from  serving  the  office 
AH  who  are  not  exempted  by  some  statute  and 
even  women  are  liable  to  be  appointed,  and  it  is 
an  indictable  misdemeanor  to  refuse  without 
good  cause  to  serve  when  duly  appointed.  The 
office,  is  gratuitous,  and  no  person  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed overseer  who  is  directly  or  indirectly 
Concerned  in  any  contract  for  the  supply  of  any 
goods,  materials  or  provisions  for  the  work- 
bouse  6r  for  the  r«ief  of  the  poor  of  ^e 
district. 

pVERSKOU,  Thomas,  Danish  dramatist! 
h.  Copenbagw,  II  Oct  1796:  d.  1873.  When 
only  20  years  of  age  he  had  become  possessed 
of  some  dramatic  talent  and  began  to  play 
minor  parts.  In  1842  he .  retired  with  a  pen- 
sion ;  in  1S49  he  became  manager  under  Her- 
berg,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1^,  but  in  1858 
retired.  His  first  play,  *1826,»  written  in  1826. 
was  a  pronounced  failure,  but  his  other  dramas 
were  of  considerable  merit  and  were  success- 
fully staged.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these 
were  'Oesterg^^de  og  Vestergade*  and  'Cap- 
ridosa.*  He  also  published  'Den  danske  Skue- 
plads,  i  dens  Historic,  fra  dens  Bejyndelse  til 
vor  Tid*  (History  of  the_  Danish  Theatre,  7 
vols.,  1854-76).  His  original  comedies  were 
published  in  five  volumes  (1851-52). 

OVBRSTONB,    Samuel    Jones  Loyd, 

Bakon,  English  financier:  b.  London,  England, 
25  Sept  1756;  d.  there,  17  Nov.  1883.  He  was 
graduated  from  Cambridge  in  1818,  entered  the, 
banking-house  of  his  father  (who  had  been  a 
Welsh  dissenting  minister)  and  became  its  head 
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before  its  consolidation  with  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank.  He  was  a  member  of  Par- 
liament for  Hythe  in  1819-26  and  became  a 
recognised  authority  on  questions  of  finance.' 
He  strenuously  opposed  the  introduction  of 
limited  liability  and  greatly  aided  in  defeating 
the  proposal  for  a  decimal  currency,  but  did 
not  engage  in  politics  after  1833,  when  he  was 
defeated  as  candidate  to  Parliament  for  Man- 
chester. He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable 
tracts  on  questions  of  finance;  and  the  Bank 
Act  o£  1844  was  directly  due  to  the  influence 
of  his  writit^^  In  1850  he  was- created  Hanm 
Overstone  and  Fotherin^ay. 

OVERT,  in  law,  evident,  undisguised;  an 
overt  act  signifies  an  act  whidi  may  be  clearly 
proved  and  was  manifestly  intended.  The  mere 
contemplation  of  or  intention  to  commit  a  crime 
is  not  an  act  amenable  to  human  laws ;  but  the 
moment  an  overt  act  is  manifest  the  person  so 
acting  is  amenable  to  the  laws.  In  the  United 
States  two  witnesses  must  bear  testimoi^  to  the 
same  overt  act  or  a  confession  be  made  in 
c^n  court  in  order  to  secure  conviction. 

OVERTHRUST.    See  Fault. 

OVERTON.  James  Bertram,  American 
plant  physiologist:  b.  Richmond,  Mich.,  23  Dec. 
1869.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Michisnn  in  1894  and  is  1901  took  the  degree 
of  DiPh.  at  the  Universi^  of  Chicago.  In 
1894-95  he  was  assistant  pnncipal  of  the  high 
school  at  Blade  River  Falls,  Wis„  in  1894-93 
senior  master  in  mathematics  at  Saint  John's 
Military  Academy,  Delafield,  Wis.,  in  _l89S-98 
and  in  1901  assistant  in  botany  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  From  1901  to  1904  Mr.  Overton 
was  professor  of  I^ology  at  Illinois  College;  in 
1904-^  was  instructor  in  botany;  iii  1907-12 
assistant  professor;  in  1912-15  associate  pro- 
fessor of  plant  physiology,  and  after  1915  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Wisconan.  He  is 
member  of  several  scientific  societies,  American 
and  foreign. 

OVERTON,  John  Henry,  English  AngU- 
oan  Church  historian:  b.  Ix>uth,  Lincolnshire,  4 
Jan.  1835;  d.  Gumley,  Lincolnshire,  17  Sept. 
1903.  He  was  educated  at  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  took  orders  in  the  English  Church  and 
was  curate  of  Quedgeley  1858-60;  vicar  of 
Legboume  1860-83;  rector  of  Epworth  1883- 
99;  and  rector  of  Gumley  from  1898.  He  he- 
came  canon  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  1879;  canon 
of  Peterborou|;h  in  1903,  and  was  Birkeck  lec- 
turer on  ecclesiastical  history  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  19(^-03.  He  was  the  author  of 
<The  English  Church  in  the  18th  Century'  with 
C.  J.  Abbey;  *  William  Law:  Non-juror  and 
Mystic*;  *Life  in  the  English  Church  1660- 
1714* ;  'Life  of  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
Bisfacm  of  Lincoln* ;  'Evangelical  Revival  in 
the  18th  Century* ;  <John  Wesley* ;  *The  Eng- 
lish Church  in  the  19th  Century  1880-1833*; 
*The  Anglican  Revival*;  *The  Nonjurore*; 
and  (posthumously)  *Some  Post- Re  formation 
Saints*;  and  'History  of  the  English  Church 
from  the  Accession  of  George  I  to  the  End 
of  die  18th  century.* 

OVERTON.  Richard,  a  British  pamphle- 
teer flourishing  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century,  probably  from  about  1630-65.  He  spent 
part  of  his  early  life  in  Holland,  but  upon  his 
return  abont  the  time  when  the  Long  ParUa- 


ment  opened  commenced  publishing  anonymous 
attadcs  on  the  bishops.  He  next  turned  to  the- 
ology and  wrote  a  tract  on  'Man's  Mortality,' 
whidi  excited  much  comment,  and  soon  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  this  tract  a  small  sect 
arose  known  as  "Soul  Sleepers,'*  who  adopted 
a  modified  form  of  his  doctrines  as  portrayed 
in  this  tract.  This  was  suppressed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  and  Overton  branded  a  heretic 
He  then  began  a  violent  attack  on  the  clergy 
in  a  series  of  pamphlets  for  which  he  was 
arrested,  but  his  authorship  could  not  be  proven 
and  the  diarge  against  him  dropped.  In  1646 
he  became  involved  with  Lilbume  in  his  case 
gainst  the  Lords  and  was  imprisoned,  but  found 
support  in  the  army  and  after  a  year  of  con- 
finement was  released.  His  imprisonment  had 
not  diminished  Itis  democratic  zeal,  for  he  at 
once  took  up  with  the  London  levelers  and  was 
one  of  those  who  presented  to  Fairfax  the 
'Plea  for  Common  Ri^t  and  Preedcnn.*  On 
28  March  1649  be  was  again  arrested  and  sent 
to  the  Tower,  and  even  while  there  manned 
to  issue  a  'Defiance*  to  the  government,  but 
through  tack  of  sufficient  evidence  he  was  re- 
leaseaon  8  November.  In  1655  he  became  im- 
plicated in  the  projected  uprising  of  the  level- 
ers, fled  to  France,  obtained  a  commission 
from  Charles  II,  and  some  months  later  re- 
turned to  England  to  bring  about  an  insurrec- 
tion. Of  his  later  historjr  flttle  Is  known  except 
that  he  was  imprisoned  in  December  1659  and 
again  on  22  Oct.  1663,  probably  for  attacks  on 
the  government  of  diaries  II.  The  most  im- 
irartant  of  his  numerous  works  are  *New  Lam- 
beth Fair  Newly  Consecrated,  etc*  {1642); 
'Articles  of  High  Treason  Exhibited  Against 
Cheapside  Cross*  (1642);  'Man's  Mortality* 
(1643)  :  'The  Arnugnment  of  Mr.  Persecution* 

(1645)  ;  'An  Alarum  to  the  House  of  Ltwds* 

(1646)  ;  'The  Outcries  of  the  Oppressed  Com- 
mons* (1647);  'A  Picture  of  die  Council  of 
State*  (1649)  ;  'Overton's  Defiance  of  Act  of 
Pardon*  (1649);  'The  Baiting  of  the  Great 
Bull  of  Bashan*  (1649),  etc 

OVERTURE,  Iff  musie,  an  introductory 
sjrmphon^,  chiefly  used  to  precede  great  nrasical 
compositions,  as  oratorios  and  operas.  The  • 
(jermans  have  composed  overtures  for  poetical 
works,  as  Beethoven's  overture  to  (kiethe's  '£g- 
mont*  Overtures  are  often  played  independ- 
ently of  the  work  for  which  thi^^  were  written, 
as  at  the  beginning  of  concerts ;  but  their  hi^est 
dfice  is  to  conv^  to  the  intelligent  lover  of 
music  the  whole  c&aracter  of  the  following  i»ece 
or  to  concentrate  its  chief  musical  ideas  so  as 
to  give  a  sort  of  outline  of  it  in  instrumental 
music.  The  latter  mode  of  composing  overtures 
was  first  conceived  by  the  French,  and  such  is 
the  clraracter  of  the  overtures  of  their  great 
composers,  among  whom  may  be  classed  Cheru- 
bim. .  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  overtures 
to  the  'Freischutz*  and  'Oberon,*  in  whidi  the 
g^eral  character  of  the  following  piece  is 
given,  has  observed  this  rule,  which  did  not 
exist  when  Mozart  composed  his  admirable 
overtures  to  'Figaro*  and  'Don  Juan.'  In  the 
oldest  overtures  the  fugue  was  the  chief  part, 
preceded  by  a  grave  and  closing  in  the  domi- 
nant. Another  form  came  into  vogue  at  a  later 
^riod  —  three  musical  iMirts,  in  different  move- 
ments —  an  allegro,  an  andmie  and  again  an 
aUegro  or  presto,  were  uidted.  At  present  tbe 
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most  usual  iorm  is  a  brilliant  and  passionate 

alUgro,  preceded  by  a  short,  solemn  passage. 
See  also  Fbei.ud& 

OVID,  PnUius  Ovidiai  Narc,  Roman 
poet:  b.  Sulmo  (Snlmona),  high  amtrng  the 
Apennines,  almost  dne  east  of  Rotne,  20  March 
43  B.C.;  <L  Tomi  (Kusttndje),  on  the  Blade 
Sea,  soudi  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  17  or 
18  A.II:  His  family  hehmged  to  the  cuss  of 
wealthy  landowners,  and  he  and  his  brotib«r. 
who  died,  however,  in  early  manhood,  were  edu- 
cated, as  was  usual,  for  an  official  career.  In 
the  short  sketch  of  his  life  given  in  'Trtstia,^ 
iv,  10,  he  tells  us  that,  despite  his  best  efforts, 
all  Uiat  he  wrote  took  metrical  form,  and  al- 
though, to  pdease  his  father,  he  persevered  and 
actually  filled  several  minor  offices,  poetry  soon 
claimed  him  for  her  own.  Twice  married  and 
soon  <Hvorced,  he  took  as  his  third  wife  a  lady 
of  the  great  Fabian  house,  who  remained  faittt- 
ful  to  him  in  his  exile^  though  neitlier  she  nor 
his  datighter  shared  it  with  him.  His  own 
gifted  and  winning  personality,  coupled  with  an 
ungrudging  admiration  of  the  genius  of  others, 
won  for  him  the  friendship  of  all  the  poets  of 
his  time,  especially  of  Propertius,  and  of  Titral- 
tus,  whose  tmtimdy  death  he  laments  in  one  of 
his  few  poems  of  trae  pathos  (<Amorefl>  tii, 
9).  With  the  poet  ^ilins  Macer,  Virgil's 
friend,  he  spent  more  than  a  year  abroad,  vi^&- 
ii^  Athens,  the  famous  coast  towns  of  Asia 
Afinor,  and  especially  Sicily,  by  whose  beautiful 
scenery  aad  legendaiy  associations  he  was  com- 
^etely  cutivated.  His  worics  show  the  ui- 
flueoce  of^  his  travel^  thot^  most  of  the 
material  is  supi^kd  hy  his  multifarious  lading. 

During  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Rome  became 
for  the  first  time  a  really  imperial  city,  and  the 
external  splendor  of  the  ca^tal  was  matched  by 
the  (fistinction  of  its  fashionable  society.  AU 
the  arts  of  life  were  called  into  play  to  lend  a 
finer  polish  and  a  keener  xest  to  social  inter- 
course: Wit  and  good  manners  tocdc  ibt  idacp 
of  reUgion  and  morality.  Of  this  say  and  cul- 
tivatea  society,  with  its  wor^i)  of  me  senses, 
its  c]mical  worldly  wisdom  and  its  love  of  bril- 
liant rhetoric,  Ovid  is  a  typical  member.  In 
the  first  perioid  of  his  literary  activity  he  treats 
almost  exclnsively  of  love,  regarded  always  as 
desire,  never,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  man,  as 
devotion.  To  this  time  belong;  (1)  *Amores,^ 
in  three  hook^  poems  for  the  most  part  as^ 
dated  with  a  certain  Corimia.  (2)  ^Heroides,^ 
21  love  letters  written  by  women  of  the  Heroic 
The  first  15  are  to  their  husbands  or 
lovers.  The  last  six  —  Paris  to  Helen,  Leander 
to  Hero,  Acontius  to  Cydippe  and  the  replies 
in  each  case  —  are  now  regarded  as  prol»bly 
Ovidian  though  their  authorship  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  dispute.  ^3)  ^De  Medicamine 
Faciei,'  on  the  beautifymg  of  the  face.  (4) 
* Ars  Amatotia,'  ^  in  three  books,  regarded  by 
Macaulay  as  Ovid's  greatest  and  tnost  char- 
acteristic ¥roHc  'Perhaps  the  most  immoral 
poem  ever  written.'  (5)  'Remedia  Amoris,^  a 
companion  to  the  'Ars,'  but  in  no  way  com- 
parable with  it.  He  wrote  also  a  tragedy, 
'Medea.^  much  praised  by  ancient  critics,  whin 
has  not  come  down  to  us. 

About  the  beginning^  of  the  Christian  era  he 
undertook  the  composition  of  two  works  of  far 
wider  scc^  and  somewhat  different  character, 
the  ^Metamorphoses^  and  the  'Fasti.'  The 
first  of  these*  in  B  books,  is  deservedly  his 


best-known  work.  The  stories  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  involving  an  amazing  variety  of 
transformations  from  primaeval  chaos  to  the 
change  of  Julius  Cassar  into  a  star,  are  retold 
with  inimitable  grace  and  liveliness,  and  most 
ingeniously  linked  together,  like  the  tales  of 
^Tbe  Arabian  Nights,'  into  an  unbroken  series. 
The  book  has  had  an  immense  influence  upon 
modem  literature  in  England  notably  on  Mar- 
lowe, Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Dryden,  ■ 
and  was  a  storehouse  of  subjects  for  the 
painters  of  the  Renaissance.  The  ^Fasti,* 
originally  in  12  books,  of  which,  however,  the 
last  six  were  never  completed  and  published,  is 
an  account  of  the  astronomical  phenomena  and 
the  Roman  festivals  of  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year.  The  inquiiy  into  the  origin  of  the 
feasts  and  their  ceremonies  gives  occasion  for 
some  entertaining  stories  from  Roman  my^ 
thoiogy  and  early"  history. 

Ovid  was  still  engaged  upon  these  works 
when,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  8  a.d.,  an  im- 
perial edict  ordered  him  to  leave  Rome  on  a 
specified  day  and  proceed  to  Tonu,  on  the  deso- 
late shores  gf  the  Euxine.  His  books  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  three  public  libraries  of  Rome, 
and,  while  his  propertv  was  not  confiscated,  no 
hope  of  recall  was  held  out.  The  reason  for  his 
banishment  is  still  a  mystet;^.  In  the  poems  of 
exile,  Ovid  repeatedly  ascnbes  his  fate  to  two 
causes,  his  poetry  (carmen)  especially  the  'Ars 
Amatoria,*  and  a  'mistake*  (error)  not  ''guilt* 
(sceitu),  for  which  his  eyes  were  responsible. 
But  he  steadilv  refuses  to  state  the  nature  of 
this  error,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  unveiling  to 
pain  Augustus  a  second  time.  The  'Art  of 
Love,'  whtdi  bad  beea  published  nearly  10 
years  before,  while  it  may  wdl  have  been  the 
ultimate  cause,  could  hardly  have  been  the  act- 
ual occasion  of  the  edict,  ami'  it  has  been  thought 
not  improbable  tliat  he  was  involved  in  the  in- 
trigue of  the  younger  Julia,  the  emperor's 
granddau^ter,  with  Silanus,  a  scandal  which 
was  comcident  with  Ovid's  ruin.  He  wrote  at 
Tomi  ^I'Ims,*  a  learned  invective  against  an 
enemy  at  Rome,  and  a  fragment  of  a  poem  on 
fish,  ^Halieutica,*  also  eulogies  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  which  have  not  come  down  to  us. 
The  loss  of  the  poem  on  Au^stus  is  especially 
to  be  regretted,  as  it  was  wntten  in  the  native 
Getic  dialect.  But  the  two  important  produc- 
tions of  these  melancholy  years  are  me  five 
books  of  *Tristia'  and  the  four  books  of 
*EpistuIae  ex  Ponto.>  These  elegies  are  ad- 
dressed to  his  wife,  to  lus  friends,  to  Augustus, 
and  give  expression  to  the  poignant  sorrows  of 
his  present  tot  and  his  passionate  longing  for 
home.  Boissier  calls  his  appeals  to  Augustus  a 
'delire  d'adulati<m.'*  But  it  -was  all  in  vain,  and 
he  Mci  a  few  years  after  the  accession  of 
Tiberius,  broken  hearted,  dioni^  much  be- 
loved by  the  peo|»le  of  Tomi. 

Ovi(TS  work  Is  characterised  by  remaritable 
smoothness  and  variety  of  expression,  by  the 
trreliest  fancy,  and  a  podtrre  genius  for  graphic 
description,  but  he  wrote  wim  too  great  fad^ 
ity  to  learn  the  lesson  of  self-restraint.  Never- 
theless he  is  an  incomparable  story  triler.  and 
would  to-day  be  famous  for  his  mastery  of 
the  technic  of  the  short  story.  With  the 
exception  of  the  'Metanatniihoses*  and  the 
TIafieutica*  which  are  written  in  hexameters, 
all  his  poetry  is  cast  in  the  form  of  the  elegiac 
cQsticfa,  and  this  he  brou^t  to  such  perfection 
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that  the  Ovidiaii  couplet  became  die  model  for 
all  modern  work  in  this  measure.  See 
Metamorphoses. 

Bibliography. —  The  best  text  is  that  of 
Merkel,  revised  by  Ehwald  (Leipzig  1889-W). 
The  'Amores^  were  translated  into  EnKli^ 
verse  by  Christotiher  Marlowe  and  (in  rart) 
by  Dryden,  the  'Ars  Amatoria*  (in  parQ  by 
Congrevc  and  by  Dryden,  the  ^Heroides*  (in 
part)  by  Dryden,  Book  I  of  the  'Tristia*  by 
Arden  (New  York  1821).  Palmer's  edition  of 
the  *Heroides>  with  the  Greek  translation  and 
commentary  of  Planudes  was,  issued  tn  1898. 
Garth  gathered  into  one  volume  (1st  ed.,  Lon- 
don 1810)  versions  of  the  'Metamorphoses*  by 
various  hands,  Drjrden,  Addison,  Congreve, 
Pope,  Rowe,  Gay  and  others,  including  himself. 
Gelding's  famous  translation  first  oublished 
1567,  was  reprinted  in  London  19(W.  Two  ex- 
cellent translations  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
Loeb  Classical  Library,  *Heroides  and  Amores' 
by  Showerman  (New  York  1914)  and  'Meta- 
morphoses' by  Miller  (2  vols.,  1916).  Consult 
Nageotte,  'Ovide,  sa  vie,  ses  ceuvres*  (Dijon 
1872) ;  Sellar,  <Horace  and  the  Elegiac  Poets' 
(Oxford  1892)  ;  Boissier,  'L'Opposition  sous  les 
Ce5ars>  (Paris  1892);  Lafaye,  <Les  Meta- 
morphoses d'(>vide  et  leur  modules  grecs* 
(Paris  1904) ;  Butler,  *Post-Augustan  Poetry> 
(Oxford  1909) ;  Rand,  'Ovid  and  the  Spirit  of 
Metamorphosis'  (in  'Harvard  Essays  on  Class- 
ical Subjects,)  Boston  1912). 

Nelson  G.  McCrea, 
Anihon  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  Columbia  University. 

OVISDO,  d-vg-&'tlid,  Juan  Antonio,  South 
American  clergyman :  b.  New  Granada,  25  June 
1670;  d.  Mexico  City.  2  April  1757.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  (^temala 
and  shortly  afterward  became  professor  of 
philosophy  there;  then  for  some  time  tal^ht 
philosophy  in  Mexico  and  Ibeoloey  in  (ruate- 
mala;  became  procurator  at  Rome  and  Madrid; 
then  was  appointed  rector  of  Mexico  and  was 
twice  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  of  Mexico.  His 
writings  are  mainly  historico-religions,  dealing 
mostK-  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Mexico 
and  California. 

OVIEDO,  Spain.  (1)  a  town  in  the  As- 
tunas,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  i^m^ 
230  miles  northwest  of  Madrid.  It  is  walled, 
and  has  clean  but  irregular  streets.  The 
Gothic  cathedral  (a  part  of  which  dates  from 
the  9th  century),  university  with  900  students, 
meteoToIosical  observatory,  courthouse  and  hos- 
pital are  the  cluef  buildings.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  firearms,  explosives  and  ordnance. 
In  1809  Oviedo  was  given  up  to  pillage  for 
three  days  by  Ney.  Pop.  about  53,269.  (2) 
The  province,  area,  4,205  square  miles,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  bounded  tiy  the 
provinces  of  Santander,  Leon  and  Li^.  It 
has  a  wild  and  stormy  coast,  and  a  mountainous 
interior  better  adapted  for  pasture  than  agri- 
culture. Great  numbers  of  cattle,  goats  and 
swine  are  raised  and  its  horses  are  celebrated; 
linens,  woolens,  leather,  etc,  are  manufactured, 
and  coal  is  exported.  Pop.  706,816: 

OVIEDO  Y  VALDEZ.  e  val-dath',  Gon- 
talo  Fernandez  de,  Spanish  historian :  b. 
Madrid.  1478;  d.  Valadolid,  1557.  In  1513  he 
rcceivea  a  government  appmntment  in  iht  newly- 


discovered  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  with  few 
intervals  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there.  Named 
by  Charles  V  historiographer  of  the  Indies,  he 
wrote  his  ^Shmario  de  la  Uistoria  General  y 
Natural  de  las  Indias  Ocddentales^  (1535  et 
seq.  in  21  volumes).  He  wrote  also  'Quinnua- 
goias,*  so  entitled  from  its  consisting  ot  SO 
dialogues,  in  which  the  author  is  the  diief  in- 
terlocutor, and  fragmentary  dturonides  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabel  and  Charles  V,  Mudi  odier 
work  of  his  is  stiU  in  mannscripL 

OVIPAROUS  ANIMALS  are  those  that 
produce  their  young  by  eggs  hatdied  after  ex- 
clusion from  the  body  of  the  parent,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  embryo  thus  not  taking  place 
within  the  parent's  body.  Except  the  mammalia, 
all  animals  are  either  oviparous  or  ovovivipa- 
rous;  the  latter  mode  —  not  essentiaHv  (different 
from  the  former  —  being  comparatively  rare. 
Even  those  invertebrate  animals  which  multi- 
ply by  gemmation  and  division  luve  also  a  true 
reproduction  by  ova. 

OVIPOSITOR,  an  organ  developed  in 
reUtion  to  the  orifice  of  the  geiutal  ducts  of 
female  trisects,  whose  nonnal  function  is  to 
place  the  fertilized  egg  in  a  position  most  suit- 
able to  its  proper  development  When  tytHcally 
developed  the  ovipositor  consists  of  ^ree  pairs 
of  stiff  or  membranous  unjointed  styles  or 
gonapophyses,  of  which  the  anterior  or  lower- 
most closely  ensheaflies  the  other  two.  The 
tiiree  pairs  together  form  a  tube  into  the  loot 
of  which  the  oviduct  opens  and  aloiv  which  die 
eggs  are  ccmducted  to  the  situatton  selected  for 
their  deposition.  The  homology  of  these  s^les 
is  not  ftdly  settled,  but  the  genendly  accepted 
and  best  supported  view  is  that  tfaqr  represent 
the  embryonic  appendages  of  the  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth  abdominal  segments,  from  whid  ^ey 
are  directly  developed  in  at  least  some  cases. 
In  the  entire  orders  of  Lepidoptera,  Coieop- 
tera  and  Diptera,  as  well  as  in  many  representa- 
tives of  other  orders,  no  true  ovipositor  is 
developed.  In  such  cases  the  terminal  segments 
of  the  abdomen  may  form  a  retractile  and  pro- 
tractile tube  serving  as  an  egg-conductor.  The 
Ortkoptera^  Odonata,  Hymenopiera  and  Hem^ 
iptera  exhibit  the  organ  in  its  highest  state  of 
development,  and  variously  modified  to  meet 
various  conditions.  In  the  locusts  it  has  the 
form  of  a  stout  sickle-blade,  permanently  ex- 
serted,  and  efficient  in  splitting  plant  tissues  for 
the  reception  of  the  eggs.  The  sawflies  have  the 
margin  of  the  outer  sheath  serrated  for  cutting 
slits  into  leaves,  etc.,  while  the  clcades  com- 
pletdy^  shatter  twigs  by  the  power  of  their 
ovipositors.  Some  of  the  ichneumon  flies  (q.v.) 
have  ovipositors  remaricably  adapted  to  dieir 
parasitic  nabits ;  in  the  long-tailed  ichneumon- 
fly,  for  example,  the  organ  is  filamentous  and  so 
long  and  powerful  that  it  is  capable  of  pene- 
trating the  solid  wood  of  tree  trunks  to  a  depth 
of  several  inches,  reaching  and  depositing  eggs 
within  the  burrows  of  woodborers  on  which 
the  ichneumon-fly  larvae  subsist. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  modifications  of 
the  ovipositor,  however,  is  found  amon^  the 
ants,  bees  and  wasps,  in  most  of  which  it  be- 
comes a  most  efficient  and  beautifully  con- 
structed poisoning  apparatus  or  sting,  which 
consequently  is  possessed  by  the  females  alone. 
The  sting,  like  other  ovipositors,  connsts  of 
three  pairs  of  styles,  hut  the  middle  pair  are 
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united  into  a  single  barbed  piece  grooved  on 
tbe  ventral  side,  and  partly  ensheathing  the 
inner  pair  of  very  acute  piercing  darts.  The 
outer  pair  form  a  protecting  sheath  to  the  sting 
proper.  Within  the  abdomen  is  a  tabular  venom 
gland,  with  a  reservoir  and  duct  opening  into 
the  base  of  the  grooved  piece.  When  in  opera- 
tion the  latter  and  the  two  darts  work  alter- 
nately in  and  out,  penetrating  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  wound  Into  which  they  conduct 
the  venom.  The  male  genital  armature  of  in- 
sects is  derived  from  essentially  the  same 
etnbr>t)nic  parts  as  the  ovipositor  and  sting  of 
the  female,  but  never  reaches  the  same  struc- 
tural complexity  and  serves  solely  as  a  clasp- 
ing organ  during  copulation.  Consult  Packara, 
<Text-book  of  Entomology'  (1898). 

OVIS,  a  ^nus  of  the  family  Bovida  and 
subfamily  Ovtna,  including  the  sheep  {q.v.)- 

OVUXK,  an  outgrowth  of  the  carpel  of  a 
plant  where,  by  fertilization  with  pollen,  a  seed 
IS  formed.  It  is  the  homologue  of  the  macro- 
sporannum  of  the  pteiidc^ytes  (see  Ferns 
AKD  FfesH  AuiES )  t  and  contains  the 
embryo-sac  or  macrotport.  The  ovale  con- 
sists of  the  miHceUus,  milch  is  surrounded  by 
cme  or  two  inUgummts,  and  is  attached  to  the 
carpel  by  a  stalk  known  as  the  fvmciiliis,  at  a 
place  called  a  plasenia.  If  the  nucellus  and 
ftmiculus  are  in  a  line,  the  ovule  is  atropous;  if 
the  nucellus  is  bent  back  on  the  funiculus  it  is 
anatropous;  and  if  the  nucellus  is  itself  bent 
the  ovule  is  eompylofropoxu.  The  ovules  are 
always  enclosed  among  the  angiospenhs  in  the 
cavity  of  the  ovary,  or  seed-producing  organ. 
They  are  developed  as  a  rule  from  the  margin 
of  the  carpels,  but  several  exceptional  modes 
of  development  exist.  The  gymoospemu  (q-v.) 
have  no  ovaries.  See  Seed. 

OVUM,  an  t«g.  See  EiiaRiniLOGr;  Eca 

OWARI,  6-wa'r?,  or  BISHIU,  bS'shoo, 
Japan,  a  densely  peopled  province  of  the  empire, 
on  the  island  of  Hondo,  south  of  Mino,  west  of 
Mikawa,  east  of  Omi  and  Ise.  Owari  Bay  lies 
on  its  southern  border.  The  soil  is  verj;  fertile 
and  the  province  produces  vast  quantities  of 
clay  suitable  for  all  grades  _  of  pottery  and 
chinaware.  Seto,  near  me  cai»tal,  Nagoya,  was 
the  original  home  of  ceramic  art  In  Japan,  be- 
ing introduced  thither  from  China  in  uie  13th 
century.  Enameling  is  also  an  important  in- 
dustiy  of  the  province. 

OWATONNA,  d-w?-t5n'n9',  Minn.,  city, 
county-seat  of  Steele  County,  on  the  Straight 
lUver  and  on  tbe  Chicago  and  North  Western; 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  railroads; 
about  (A  miles  south  of  Saint  Paul.  It  was 
settled  in  1855  and  incorporated  in  1865.  It  is 
in  an  agricultural  region  in  which  com,  wheat 
and  nurseiy  stock  are  important  products.  Tbe 
chief  manufactures  are  dairy  products,  flour, 
foundiy  and  machine-shop  products, '  soap, 
batter  tubs,  _  chums,  automobiles,  carriages, 
seeders,  engines  and  fanning  mills.  The 
prominent  buildings  are  the  courthouse,  two 
opera-houses,  city  hospital,  the  church  and 
school  buildings.  There  are  three  parks,  four 
steel  bridges  and  a  large  number  of  fine  resi- 
dences. The  educational  institutions  are  the 
Stale  School  for  Dependent  and  Neglected 
Children,  the  Pillsbury  Academy,  Sacred  Heart 


Academy,  public  and  parish  schools  and  a 
public  library  which  contains  about  7,000  vol- 
umes. The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor 
who  holds  office  two  years  and  a  council.  The 
city  owns  and  operates  the  waterworics.  Pop. 
5,658. 

OWBGO,  6-we'p6,  N.  Y.  («place  where 
the  valley  opens*),  village,  county-seat  of  Tioga 
County,  on  the  Susquehaima  River  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Owego  Creek,  and  on  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  the  Lehigh  Valley 
and  the  Erie  railroads,  about  30  miles  east  of 
Elmira  and  20  miles  west  of  Binghamton. 
It  was  settled  in  1785  by  James  and  Robert 
McMasters  and  others.  It  was  diartered  as  a 
villus  in  1827.  An  Indian  village,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Owego,  was  destroyed  by  Gen- 
eral Clinton  in  1779.  It  is  in  a  farming  section, 
but  has  considerable  manufacturing  interests. 
It  contains  steel  bridge  works,  mica  works, 
leather  glove  factory,  wagon  works,  cigar  fac- 
tory, saddlery,  siUc  glove  factory,  piano 
factory  and  other  manufacturing  industries. 
Owego  has  considerable  trade  in  lumber, 
farm  products  and  in  its  own  manufactures. 
The  educational  institutions  are  the  Owego 
Free  Academy,  union  and  graded  schools, 
one  parish  school  and  the  Coburn  Free 
Library.  There  are  seven  churches.  The  three 
banks  have  a  capital  of  over  $200^00;  the  an- 
nual business  occeeds  ^80(^000.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  president  and  six  trustees; 
three  of  the  trustees  are  chosen  each  year  by 
popular 'vote.  It  is  also  a  favorite  summer 
resort.  There  is  a  colored  population  of  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  whole.   Pop.  ^633. 

OWEN,  6'8n,  David  Dale.  American  geolo- 
gist: b.  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  24  June  1807;  d. 
New  Harmony,  Ind.,  13  Nov.  1860.  He  was 
educated  at  Hofwyl,  Switzerland,  and,  accom- 
panied one  of  bis  brothers  in  1827  to  the  United 
States,  his  father  being  the  author  of  the 
socialistic  undertaking  at  New  Harmony.  He 
made  a  special  study  of  ^ology  and  natural 
science,  and  his  investigations  took  him  over 
a  large  portion  of  Indiana  and  Iowa.  He  made 
a  government  geol(^cal  survey  of  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  beginnmg  in  1848,  and 
1852-57  was  engaged  in  a  geoloracal  survey  of 
Kentucky.  He  was  appointed  State  geologist 
of  Kansas  in  1857-59.  Among  his  publications 
are  reports  of  his  surveys  of  Indiana  and 
Arkansas  (1858-60). 

OWEN,  Sir  Douglas,  English  barrister; 
b.  1850.  He  received  a  private  education  and 
also  attended  Kin^s  College  School.  He  ac- 
quired an  international  reputation  as  an  ex- 
pert on  maritime  insurance  and  transportation; 
he  has  served  on  many  ^vemment  committees 
in  connection  with  maritime  affairs,  and  lectured 
at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  the 
Royal  Naval  War.  colleges.  In  1914  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
State  War  Risks  Insurance  Office.  He  was 
knighted  in  I9l5.  His  publications  are  <  Digest 
of  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance^  i  ^Declaration 
of  War;  a  Survey  of  the  Position  of  Bel- 
ligerents and  Neutrals  in  Maritime  War* ; 
*Ocean  Trade  and  Shipping*;  ^London,  the 
Port  of  the  Empire* ;  'Ports  and  Docks.* 

OWEN.   John,    English    epigrammatist : 
b.  Llanarmon,  Wales,  1560;  d.  1^.    He  re- 
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ceived  his  education  at  Winchester  School  aad 
at  Oxford;  became  Fellow  of  New  Collese  in 
1584  and  in  1591-94  taught  at  Trelteck  in  Mon- 
mouthshire. He  was  made  headmaster  of  the 
new  free  school  at  Warwick  in  1594.  Owen  is 
but  remembered  for  his  Latin  epigrams.  Con- 
sult the  collection  ^Johannis  Audoeni  Eplgram- 
matum  Ubri  Tres*  (1606)  and  the  English 
translations  of  Hayman  (1628) ;  Harflete 
(1658);  Peck  (1659);  Hanrey  (1678)  and  the 
French  of  Renouard  (Paris  1794). 

OWEN,  John,  English  Non-Conformist 
clergyman :  b.  Stadhampton,  Oxfordshire,  Eng- 
land, 1616;  d.  Ealing,  Middlesex,  England,  Z4 
Aug.  1683.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  which 
he  left  rather  than  submit  to  Land's  new  stat- 
utes and  early  espoused  the  Parliamentary  cause 
in  the  Civil  War.  In  1642-46  he  was  pastor  at 
Fordham,  Essex,  from  which  he  was  ejected; 
and  in  the  latter  year  took  charge  of  a  Presby- 
terian congregation  at  Coggeshall,  Essex,  and 
there  introduced  independent  church  govern- 
ment. He  was  appointed  private  chaplain  to 
Cromwell  in  1649,  and  in  1651  was  dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university  in  1652-57.  Losing 
favor  with  Cromwell,  he  was  removed  from 
his  office  as  dean  in  1660,  and  though  offered 
a  parish  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  16631  and  the 

£ residency  of  Harvard  College  in  1670,  declined 
oth  and  was  pastor  of  an  independent  church 
in  London.  In  spite  of  the  act  of  uniformity, 
he  was  tolerated  and  his  preaching  permitted. 
He  devoted  much  time  to  literary  work.  He 
was  a  stout  champion  Of  the  fullest  religious 
liberty,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Puritan,  divines.  His  most  notable  work  was 
an  *  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews* 
_(1668-«4).  His  coUected  works  were  published 
in  Edinburgh  in  1850-55  and  in  Philadelphia 
in  186S-69.  Consult  <Ufe>  by  W.  Orme  (1820) 
and  Moffatt,  *The  Golden  Book  of  John  Owen' 
(1904). 

OWEN,  Marr  AUda,  American  author: 
b.  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  29  Jan.  1858.  She  was 
educated  at  private  schools  and  at  Vassar  Col- 
lege- and  turned  her  attention  to  the  study  of 
Indian  lore;  her  discoveries  in  Voodoo  magic 
were  important  and  she  was  admitted  to  tribal 
member^ip  with  the  Indians  and  to  their  secret 
societies.  She  also  made  a  study  of  the  gypsies, 
and  published  <Voodoo  Tales^ ;  <Oracles  and 
Witches' ;  *Folk-Lore  of  the  Musquakie  In- 
dians* ;  <Prairie  Tribes  of  the  Algonquin 
Indians*;  <The  Sacred  Council  Hills';  <Rain 
Gods  of  the  American  Indians* ;  besides  deliv- 
ering many  lectures  on  these  subjects.  She  is 
president  of  the  Missouri  Folk-Lore  Sode^ 
and  a  distinguished  member  of  other  folklore 
and  scientific  societies. 

OWEN.  Sir  Richard.  English  naturalist: 
b.  Lancaster,  20  July  1804;  d.  Richmond  Paric, 
18  Dec.  1892.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Edinbur^,  began  practice  in  London  as  a 
surgeon  in  1826^  became  lecturer  in  conqraratiye 
anatomy  at  Samt  Bartholomew's  Hostutal  in 
1829,  later  was  conservator  of  the  Huntertan 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  until 
1856,  and  in  1836-56  was  first  Hunterian  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  anatomy  and  physioloey. 
In  1838  he  received  the  Wollaston  gold  medal 
of  the  Geoloeical  Society,  and  in  1840  became 
the  first  president  of  the  Microscopical  SocieQr. 


From  1856  to  1883  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
natural  histoiy  collections  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. In  1887  he  obtained  the  removal  of  these 
collections  from  the  museum  and  their  estab- 
lishment at  South  Kensington  as  a  museum  of 
natural  history.  He  was  me  first  Rede  lecturer 
at  Cambridge  in  1859,  and  received  numerous 
foreign  distinctions,  including  the  decoration» 
of  many  orders  and  the  Cuvier  prize  (1857). 
In  1857  he  assisted  David  Livingstone  (q.v.)  in 
the  preparation  of  the  latter  s  'Missionary 
Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa,*  aiw 
in  1861  published  an  edition  of  the  posthumous 
papers  of  John  Hunter.  Among  the  more  in*- 
portant  of  his  own  works  were  *OdontograpI\jr' 
(1340-45);  ^Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology of  Invertebrates'  (1843);  'British  Fossil 
Mammals  and  Birds*  (1846)  ;  *0n  the  Anatomy 
of  Invertebrates*  (1866-68) ;  'Fossil  Remains  of 
Extinct  Mammals  of  Australia*  (1877-8)  ;  'Ex- 
tinct Wingless  Birds  of  New  Zealand*  (1879)  ; 
and  'Experimental  Physiology*  (1892).  By 
18S6  he  had  won  recognidon  as  the  leading 
anatomist  and  palaeontolc^st  of  his  time.  He 
was  created  K.CB.  in  1854.  His  scientiiic 
labors  were  extensive  and  continuous,  aiid  he 
was  an  active  and  often  bitter  controversialist 
He  was  with  Cuvier  a  pioneer  in  vertebrate 
palaeontology,  and  made  to  the  study  many  im- 
portant eontribntions,  including  pronunetttly  a 
paper  on  ^Archeopteryx*  (1863).  His  discor- 
enes  also  were  numerous.  He  was  atnong  Uie 
first  to  work  toward  a  concise  nomenclature  in 
anatomy  and  to  originate  the  theory  of  germ 
plasm.  Consult  'Utei  hyhis  grandson  (1894). 

OWEN,  Robert.  English  socialist:  b.  New- 
town, Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales,  14  May 
1771:  d.  there.  17  Nov.  1858.  He  established  a 
small  cotton-spinning  works  at  Manchester,  and 
later  became  known  as  a  successful  manager 
of  lai^  mills,  and  was  the  first  to  use  Sea 
Island  cotton.  lo  1794-95  he  organized  the 
Chorlton  Tvrist  Companyi  which  operated  the 
New  Lanadc  mills,  near  the  falls  of  CMe. 
founded  by  his  father-in-law,  David  Dale. 
There  were  1.300  employees  at  the  latter,  nearly 
500  being  pauper  diildren.  As  illustrating  the 
thorough-going  nature  of  the  social  experiment 
here  made,  in  1806,  during  the  American  em- 
bargo, the  mills  were  stopped  for  four  months, 
but  the  employees  were  paid  full  wages.  In 
1814  a  new  company  was  established  to  operate 
the  mills,  as  the  old  partners  were  hostile  to 
Owen's  social  schemes.  This  included  the 
names  of  William  Allen,  Joseph  Fox,  Jeremy 
Bentham  and  other  noted  philanthropists  and 
reformers,  and  was  organized  on  the  principle 
*that  all  profits  beyond  5  per  cent  per  annum 
on  the  capital  invested  shall  be  laid  aside  for 
the  religious,  educational  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  workers  and  of  the  community  at 
large.*  The  employment  of  young  children 
was  stopped,  a  new  system  of  education  estab- 
lished, uie  houses  improved  and  insurance 
funds  established ;  and  the  community^  of  New 
Lanark  became  noted  for  the  prosperity  of  its 
people.  In  1813  Owen  published  'New  Views 
of  Society,  or  Essays  upon  the  Formation  of 
Human  (jiaracter,>  and  in  1826-44  a  'Book  of 
the  New  Moral  World,*  in  which  he  advanced 
and  developed  his  socialistic  views,  insisting 
upon  an  aosolute  equality  among  men.  In 
1817  he  presented  a  report  to  a  Parliamentary 
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committee  on  the  cauues  of  poverty  and  a/eam 
of  avmmng  it.  In  lS39  he  gave  up  the  num- 
a^onent  of  the  Lanark  Mills,  and  devqtcd  iUs 
ume  and  entire  fortune  to  the  propagation  of 
his  socialistic  doctrioeB.  He  set  u»  two  social 
comoninities  oo  his  own  plan,  one  at  Orbistoc 
in  Lanarkshire,  another  at  New  Harmony,  lad. 
(1824-28).  They  proved  signal  failures,  the 
latter  costing  him  $200,0001  In  bis  later  jreary 
he  became  a  believer  in  Ssnritualism.  He  is  re- 
ganted.as  the  founder  o£  infant  schools  and  of 
^pt^^tom  in  EnglandV  maiiy  of  ms~  -followers 
were  "active^~tir  the  Chartist  movemenL  Hia 
cluef  conclusions  were  that  there  is  some- 
thiog  fundamentally  wrong  in  all  religions 
a  conclusion  he  first  reached  when  10  years 
old:  and  that  all  tnithft  the  most  important 
is  mat  the  character  of  maa  is  farmed  f«r  aad 
not  iy  iim.* 

Consult  his  own  incomplete  bl^ai^y 
(1857-58);  HolTOdec,  <Ufe  and  Last  ESys  of 
Robert  Owen*^Wl) ;  Jones,  'Life,  Titoes  and 
Labonrs  of  Robert  Owen>  (1890);  Podmore, 
'Ufe  of  Owen'  (1906). 

OWBN,  Kobert  Dale,  American  social  re- 
former: b.  Glasgow,  Scotland,  9  Nov.  18)1; 
d  Lake  Geoi^e,  17  June  1877.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1824  with  Robert  Owen  (q.v). 
Id  1826  he  received  from  Fanny  Wright  860 
acres  of  unimproved  land  at  Nashoba,  near 
Slemphis.  Tenn.,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
under  white  direction  a  settlement  of  liberated 
negroes.  This  scheme  failed.  In  1827  he  es- 
tablished at  New  York  with  Fanny  "Wright 
The  Free  Inquirer,  a  sodalistic,  agnostic  and 
Malthusian  puWication.  In  1832  he  returned  to 
Indiana,  where  in  1835  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  as  a  Democrat.  He  was  chosen  to 
(ingress  in  1843  and  1845.  A  measure  con- 
cerning the  Oregon  boundary,  introduced  by 
him  in  1844,  became  the  basis  of  the  settlement 
of  1846.  He  was  prominent  in  the  founding  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  (1845)  and  in  the 
remodeling  of  the  Indiana  constitution  (1850). 
In  1853  he  was  made  chargi  d'affaires  at  Na- 
ples, in  1855  Minister.  After  his  return  (1858). 
he  was  active  as  an  abolitionist  He  was,  at 
least  in  later  days,  a  firm  believer  in  Spiritual- 
ism, and  in  this  connection  were  written  some 
of  bis  most  interesting  works,  such  as,  *  Foot- 
prints on  the  Boundary  of  Another  World* 
(1859),  and  'Debatable  Land  between  this 
World  and  the  Next^  (1872).  Others  of  bis 
writings  are  'The  Personality  of  God  and  the 
Authority  of  the  Bible*  (1832).  and  'Pocahon- 
tas: A  Drama*  (1837)^  'Threading  My  Way* 
(1874),  an  autobiography  covering  the  first  27 
years  of  his  career. 

OWEN,  Robert  I«athain,  American  lawyer 
and  legislator:  b.  L^nchbur^,  Vtk,  6  Feb.  1856.. 
Senator  Owen  began  bis  career  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Cber^ee  Orphan  Asylum,  but  stu6ed  law 
and  b^an  practice  in  ISSOt  From  1881  to  1884 
he  was  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  of 
the  Chen^ee  Nation;  and  was  owner  gind 
editor  of  the  /ndtOM  Chieftain  in  1884,  and 
United  States  Indian  Agent  for  the  First  Gvil- 
i:cd  Tribes,  ia  1885  to  1889.  He  organiaed  the 
First  Natioiial  Bank  of  MudE^ree,  and  was  itt 
president  from  1890  to  1900,  being  also  inter- 
ested in  bankixig,  fanning  aad  cattle.  He  re- 
covered  from  Uie  United  States  government 
nearly  $9,O0C|jO0O  for  Choctaws,  Cbicasaws  and 
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Cherokees,  He  was  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Coramittee  from  1892  to  1896. 
When  Oklahoma  wag  admitted  to  the  Union 
Mr.  Owen  was  elected  United  States  senator 
from  that  State  for  the  term  1907-13  and  was 
re-elected  in  the  latter  year.  He  became  chaiD- 
man  of  the  C^ommittec  on  ^■"'""p  vaA  Qirrency 
in  1913,  and  was  one  of  the  tramers  of  die 
Federal  Reserve  Act. 

OWEN-GLASS  CURRENCY  BILL, 
better  known  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  was 
framed  by  Senator  Robert  Latham  Owen  of 
Oklahoma  and  Representative  Carter  Glass  of 
Virginia  in  conjmiction  with  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  McAdoo.  The  bill  was  introduced 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  27  June 
1913.  It  passed  the  House  19  Sept.  1913,  and 
the  Senate,  with  amendments,  20  Dec.  1913; 
and  was  then  sent  to  conference.  It  was  thence 
reported  with  some  changes  back  to  the  Con- 

Sess,  and  was  passed  finally  by  the  House  23 
ecj  191%  and  by  the  Swate  the  following  day; 
the  President  s%nitqr  it  imnwAately. 

OWBN  HERBDITH.   See  Lytion,  Eik. 
WASD  Robert  Bulwek. 

OWBN  SOUND,  Canada,  town  and 
cotmty-seat  of  Gray  County,  Ontario^  a  port  of 
entrv  at  the  mouth  of  Sydenham  River,  and  at 
the  bead  of  its  estuary  (12  miles  long)  called 
Owen  Sound,  an  outlet  on  Georgian  Bay,  Lake 
Huron.  It  is  a  terminal  of  branches  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  railways, 
122  miles  northwest  of  Toronto,  has  one  of  the 
best  harbors  on  the  lakes,  a  dry  dock,  a  large 
trade  in  grain  and  hmtber  and  steamboat  com- 
munication widi  all  the  principal  l^e  ports. 
It  has  manufactures  of  agricultural  and  mill 
raacUnety,  sewing  machines,  cement,  bolts  and 
screws  and  furmture,  and  lumber  and  flour 
mills,  and  lai^  grain  elevators.  There  are 
high  and  public  sdiools  and  a  library.  Power 
is  obuined  from  Eugenia  Falls.  Pof>.  12,559. 
A  United  States  consular  agent  is  resident. 

OWENS,  6'«nz,  John  Edward,  American 
actor:  b.  Liverpool,  England,  4  May  1824;  d. 
near  Towson,  Md.,  6  Dec  1^.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  as  an  actor  in  Philadelphia  in 
1841.  In  1849  be  was  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
Museum,  and  in  1852  opened  Broug^m's  Ly- 
ceum in  New  York ;  later,  manager  of  the 
Charles  Street  Theatre  In  Baltimore  and  after- 
ward starred  successfully  for  several  seasons. 
In  1864-65  he  played  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  New 
York,  in  'Solon  Shingle,*  and  in  London.  He 
starred  in  various  stock  companies  and  in  1882- 
83  made  his  last  engagement  in  New  York  at 
Madison  Square  Theatre  in  ^Esmeralda.* 

OWENS  COLLEGE.  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, was  established  under  the  will  of  John 
Owens,  a  Manchester  merdiant.  who  died  July 
1846,  and  left  about  $500i)00  for  the  purpose  o£ 
founding  an  mstitation  for  pfoviduMT  or  at^ng 
the  means_  of  instructing  youths  over  14  years 
of  age,  in  such  branches  of  learning  and 
science  as  are  now  or  may  be  hereafter  tauj^ht 
in  the  English  universities,  subject  to  the  un- 
mutable  condition  that  no  student,  professor, 
etc,  shall  be  required  to  make  any  declaration 
or  submit  to  any  test  of  their  religious  opinions, 
and  that  theological  and  religions  subjects  shall 
form  no  part  of  the  teacUog  M  the  collette. 
From  1851  to  1873  the  college  occupied  a  private 
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house,  wh^n  it  removed  to  a  handsome  Godiic 
building  erected  by  public  subscription.  The 
success  of  the  college  led  to  a  proposition, 
which  received  considerable  ecclesiastical  op- 
position, to  incorporate  a  university,  with 
several  affiliated  colleges  located  in  different 
towns,  but  having  its  seat  in  Manchester.  In 
1880  Victoria  University  was  instituted  by 
royal  charter,  with  power  to  grant  degrees  in 
arts,  sciences  and  law,  a  supplemental  charter, 
granted  May  1883,  jpvintr  power  to  grant  de- 
grees in  medicine.  Owens  College  was  incor- 
porated with  Victoria  University  in  1904.  Uni- 
versity College,  Liverpool,  was  incorporated 
with  Victoria  Universitv  from  1884  to  1903,  and 
the  Yorkshire  College.  Lee^  from  1887  to  1904. 
A  women's  college,  under  the  direction  of  the 
professors  of  Owens  College,  is  also  affiliated, 
and  Victoria  University  grants  degrees  or  cer- 
tificates to  women.  See  Manchester  Uni- 
versity. 

OWENS  LAKS,  a  lake  in  Inyo  County, 
southeastern  California,  east  of  Mount  Whit- 
ney of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  18  miles  lonsf  and  10 
miles  wide.  It  recaves  the  waters  of  the  Owens 
River  (q.v.),  but  has  no  vinble  cutlet,  and  its 
waters  are  very  salt. 

pWBNS  RIVER,  a  river  of  southeastern 
California,  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  Mono 
County,  Bows  southeast  and  then  south,  and 
empties  into  Owens  Lake  (q.v.);  length,  175 
mites.  Its  course  is  throu^  a  desert  valley 
with  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  west  and  the 
Inyo  Mountains  on  the  east;  its  volume  of 
water  is  considerably  dimini^ed  during  ttie 
summer  season,  some  of  its  branches  drying 
up  entirety.  A  branch  of  the  Southern  Padfic 
Railroad  parallels  it  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
course. 

OWENSBORO,  d'jbx-bflr-6,  Ky..  dty  and 
county-seat  of  Daviess  County,  <m  the  Ohio 
River,  and  on  ilie  Illinois  Central,  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  and  the  Louisville,  Hender- 
son and  Saint  Louis  railroads,  about  41  miles 
southeast  of  Evansville,  Ind.  It  has  steamer 
connections  with  all  the  principal  river  i>orts. 
It  is  in  a  farming  and  stock-raising  region,  and 
near  are  forests,  coal  and  oil  fields.  In  the 
vicinity  are  deposits  of  iron,  lead,  zinc  and  fire 
clay,  and  stone  quarries  are  nearby.  The  cluef 
manufactures  are  tobacco  products,  alcohol, 
wagons,  carriages,  whisky,  brandy,  brick  and 
tile  and  iron  products.  It  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  tobacco  products,  coal,  farm  nroducts, 
livestock  and  manufactures.  The  prominent 
public  buildings  are  a  government  building, 
county  courthouse,  jail  and  the  high  school. 
Its  educational  institutions  are  Saint  Frauds 
Academy,  public  and  parish  schools.  The 
mayor  holds  office  four  years.  The  waterworks 
and  electric-Iiefat  plant  are  owned  and  operated 

the  city.   Pop.  18,500. 

OWL  CREEK  MOUNTAINS,  a  small 
range  of  ridges  of  limestone,  granite  and  schist 
forming  a  western  extension  of  Bighorn  Moun- 
tains in  central  Wyoming.  They  contain  gold, 
copper,  gypsum  and  phosphate.  Consult  report 
by  N.  H.  Darton  (published  by  59th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  Doc.  No.  219,  1906). 

OWL  PARROT.  See  Kakakx 

OWLET  MOTHS,  a  section  of  the  family 
Noctuidir,  containing  ^all  spedes.   The  ffoc- 


tuida  is  an  immense  assemUage  of  nin^t-flying 
moths  made  up  of  hundreds  of  genera  and 
thousands  of  species,  and  represented  In  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  are  as  a  rule  of  less 
than  medium  sijw  and  of  dusky  tints,  and  are 
closely  allied  to  the  tiger-mMhs  (^refute), 
from  whidi  they  may  be  distin^shed  by  the 
subcostal  nervure  of  the  hind  wmg  anastomos- 
ing with  the  radial  only  near  Ae  base  of  the 
cefl.  In  the  fore  wing  the  fourth  and  fifth 
radial  nervures  fork  from  the  third  which  is 
connected  by  a  cross-nervule  with  the  second. 
The  frenulum  is  present  and  the  first  maxillae 
are  well  developed.  The  caterpillars  are  not 
hairy  as  a  nile,  and  10  prolegs  are  ustially 
present.  The  ptipa  is  sometimes  naked  and 
subterranean,  lying  within  a  rude  cell  of  day; 
sometimes  enclosed  in  a  cocoon  made  partly  of 
leaves,  etc,  on  the  surface  of  die  groiind. 

OWLS,  nocturnal  birds  of  prey  of  the 
group  Singes.  The  owls  form  a  compact, 
dearly  drcumscribed  group  solidified  by  many 
common  characters,  but  toe  question  o£  their 
relationship  to  oUier  birds  is  one  which 
ornithologists  have  found  most  puzzling. 
Formerly  they  were  united  with  the  other 
birds-of-prey,  but  the  raptorial  bill  and  daws, 
in  whidi  the  resemblance  to  the  hawks  is  most 
striking,  may  well  be  only  adaptations  to  simi- 
lar predaceous  habits.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
equally  probable  that  the  soft  plumage,  highly 
developed  sense-organs,  etc,  are  adaptations  to 
nocturnal  activity.  As  a  result  of  more  funda- 
mental anatomical  studies  systematists  now 
agree  in  the  close  relationship  of  the  owls  to 
the  ni|^t-jars  and  their  kindred  {Caprxmulgi^ 
as  a  st^rder  {Striges),  in  die  order  Coracu- 
formes.  This  suborder  consists  of  a  single 
family  {Strigidee),  including  all  the  owls  of  the 
world,  and  embracing  two  subfamilies  and  a 
great  number  of  species.  The  very  character- 
istic physiognomy  of  the  owls  results  chiefly 
from  the  development  about  the  eyes  of  areas 
of  radiating  feathers,  or  fadal  discs,  supported 
by  a  ruff  of  peculiar  fidfl  recurved  feathers. 
Frequently  the  head  is  ornamented  by  paired 
tufts  of  longer,  erectile  feathers  called  boms  or 
ears,  though  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  sense  of  bearing.  The  general  plum- 
age is  very  soft  and  fluffy,  marang  noiseless 
flight  possible  and  giving  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  bulk.  The  feathers  have  no  aftershaft;  and 
soi»e  spedes,  like  the  snovry  owl,  have  the  feet 
and  toes  thickly  feathered  to  the  daws,  giving 
them  a  peculiar  booted  appearance.  The  head 
i»  always  remarkably  large,  and  the  bill 
strongly  hooked  and  cered.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  large,  strongly  clawed  feet  is  the  versatility 
of  the  outer  toe,  which  may  be  directed  for- 
ward, outvrard  or  completelv  backward  and 
paired  widi  the  hallux  at  will.  In  correlation 
with  their  keen  perceptions  the  sense-organs  are 
greatly  developed.  The  preat  staring  eyes  look 
directly  forward,  and,  owing  to  thdr  form,  can 
rotate  but  sHghtly  in  tlidr  sodcets,  a  peculiarity 
which  explains  the  owl's  habit  of  following  wim 
the  head  any  object  at  which  its  gaze  is  directed 
The  somewhat  cylindrical  or  truncated  conical 
form  of  the  eye  results  from  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  bonv  sclerotic  or  focusing  ring. 
Unlike  most  birds  the  ui)per,  and  not  the  lower 
lid  is  chiefly  employed  in  closing  the  tyc,  which 
is  further  protected  by  a  conspicuous  nictitating 
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membrane.  Althoi^  maoy  di0eTences  in  tlit 
degree  of  its  development  are  presented,  owls 
are  almost  the  only  birds  that  mav  be  said  to 
have  an  external  ear  approaching  that  of  mam- 
mals. It  is  concealed  beneath  the  feathers,  but, 
when  best  developed,  a»  in  the  short-eared  owl, 
covers  the  entire  atoe  of  the  head,  and  is  pro- 
vided widi  a  prominent  margiiial  fold  of  skin  or 
'operculum.*  In  this  case  the  openings  are 
as)'mmetrica],  one  beitif;  directed  upward,  the 
other  downward,  and  in  the  great  stray  owl  and 
its  immediate  allies  even  the  skull  bones  are 
asymmetrical.  The  inTn  owls  are  separated 
from  all  of  the  others  as  a  subfamilv  Strigina. 
They  have  the  furculum  complete  and  ankylosed 
with  the  sternum,  and  the  latter  with  an  entire 
posterior  margin.  Hie  remaininff  owls 
(Bubonina)  have  the  furculum  .free  from  the 
sternum  and  either  very  thin  or  incomplete  in 
the  middle,  and  the  posterior  border  of  the 
stemimi  notched.  Not  less  than  50  genera  and 
250  species  of  owls,  varying  in  size  from  a  spar- 
row nearly  to  a  small  eagle,  have  been  described, 
and  many  exhibit  several  color-phases.  The 
group  is  absolutely  cosmopolitan. 

Owing  to  their  nocturnal  habits,  their  wavs 
are  less  well  kiu>wn  than  those  of  most  birds, 
but  in  general  are  much  alike.  With  the 
□Qtable  exception  of  such  species  as  the  snowy 
owl  and  hawk-owl,  they  seek  concealment  dur- 
ing the  day  in  dark  retreats,  but  become  active 
after  nightfall.  Their  prey  consists  of  snails, 
insects,  nuce,  birds,  rabbits  or  even  larger 
animals,  according  to  the  size  of  the  species, 
which  they  approach  on  noiseless  wing  and 
nsually  grasp  with  one  foot,  after  which  it  is 
borne  away  to  a  perch  and  torn  to  pieces.  A 
few  species  feed  on  fishes,  and  one  even  on 
crabs,  but  none  on  vegetable  matter.  Undi- 
gested portions,  as  bones,  hair  and  hard  parts 
of  insects  are  ejected  in  pellets  from  the  mouth. 
Their  voices  present  some  variety;  some  hoot, 
some  whistle,  but  the  cry  of  manv  resembles  a 
shrill  lau|^.  Owls  breed  very  early,  many  of 
them  in  late  winter,  and  deposit  uieir  nearly 
spherical,  white  or  whitish,  eggs  in  holes  in 
trees  or  rocks,  in  nests  deserted  by  other  birds 
or  rudely  constructed  by  themselves  on  the 
ground  or  in  trees.  One  species,  the  American 
burrowing  owl,  nests  in  communities  in  or 
among  the  burrows  of  prairie-dogs,  but  the  as- 
sodauon  does  not  assume  the  happy  relation 
sometimes  described.  The  young  are  interest- 
ing objects,  thickly  covered  with  down,  usually 
white. 

The  mystery  surrounding  their  nocturnal 
habits  and  their  often  lugubrious  cries  have 
made  owls  suitable  objects  of  superstition 
among  all  peojdes  and  in  all  ages.  Among  the 
andents  the  owl  was  regarded  on  the  one  hand 
as  a  portent  of  dire  calamity  and  its  appear- 
ance near  a  sick  chamber  an  omen  of  death ;  on 
the  other,  it  was  the  bird  of  wisdom,  tibe  sym- 
bol of  the  goddess  Athene.  How  deeply  &ced 
and  widely  spread  is  the  belief  in  the  owl  as  an 
evil  omea  is  shown  by  the  frcquencv  of  its  oc- 
currence in  all  literatures  and  folklores.  The 
Hindus  have  an  interesting  myth  of  the  crow 
(nit^t)  and  the  owl  (moon)  contending  for 
supremacy.  Among  the  American  Indians  the 
owl  fifnires  in  many  legends.  One  told  in  the 
Kootena^  tribe  is  to  the  effect  that  the  wicked 
owl  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  off  crying  chil- 
dren. Through  trickery  it  was  finally  killed 


and  its  body  burned  by  the  coyote,  but  its  spirit 
rose  from  the  ashes  as  a  swarm  of  bkiod-suck- 
ing  mosquitoes.  See  the  names  of  various 
species  as  Babn  Owl,  etc. 

For  an  account  of  the  numerous  species  of 
owls  of  the  United  States  consult  Baird,  Brewer 
and  Ridgway,  ^North  American  Land  Birds' 
1874):  Newton,  ^AEXctionarv  of  Birds*  (Lon- 
on  1896)  :  Bcndire^  'Life  Histories  of  North 
American  BirdSj>  Part  I  (Washington  1892), 
and  works  mentioned  under  Bntos ;  and  for  an- 
cient and  medixval  superstitions  Gubernatis, 
'Zoological  Mythology*  (1872). 

OWNERSHIP  is  the  dominion  oi  a  thing 
real  or  personal,  which  one  has  the  right  to 
enjoy  and  to  do  with  as  he  pleases,  even  to 
spcMl  or  destroy  it  as  far  as  law  permits,  except 
that  he  is  prevented  by  some  agreement  or 
covenant  restraining  sudi  right.  An  owner  con- 
tinues to  have  the  same  right  although  perform- 
ing no  acts  of  ownership,  and  although  another 
may  perform  such  acts  without  his  knowledge 
or  against  his  will-  but  an  owner  may  lose  his 
right  in  a  thing  if  he  permit  it  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  a  third  person  for  sufficient  time 
to  enable  the  latter  to  acquire  a  title  thereto. 
Any  thing  or  proper^  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
joint  ownership  by  two  or  more  persons  having 
an  equal  right  to  it.  Ownership  as  applied  to 
one's  title  to  property  is  the  right  by  which  a 
thing  belongs  to  a  particular  person  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others.  The  foundation  of  owner- 
ship  is  possession,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  as 
against  one  who  can  show  a  better  right 
Ownership  is  divided  into  perfect  and  imper- 
fect: it  IS  ^rfect  when  it  is  perpetual  and 
when  the  thing  owned  is  unencumbered  with 
any  real  right  toward  any  other  person  than 
the  owner;  imperfect  when  it  falls  »ort  of  this. 

OWOSSO.  d-wfis'd,  Mich.,  cit|r  in  Shiawas- 
see CounW,  on  the  Shiawassee  River  and  on 
the  Grand  Trunk,  Michigan  Central  and  Ana 
Arbor  railroads,  about  80  miles  west  by  north 
of  Detroit  and  30  mites  north  by  east  of  Lan- 
sing. It  was  settled  in  1836  by  A.  L.  and  B.  O. 
Williams  and  £lia  Comstock  and  chartered  as 
a  city  in  1859.  It  is  in  a  fanning  region  and 
has  considerable  manufacturing  interest  Hie 
chief  industrial  establishments  are  furniture 
factories,  which  have  about  650  employees ;  cas- 
ket factory,  250  employees;  screen  door  and 
window  factory,  250;  car  shops,  150;  sugar 
works,  200;  miscellaneous,  about  200;  and  malle- 
able  iron  products,  400  men.   The  prominent 

fublic  buildings  are  the  churches  and  schools, 
t  has  a  business  college^  a  Camefi^e  library,  an 
armory  and  conventi(m  halL  There  are  aght 
churches.  The  three  banks  have  a  combined 
capital  of  $300,000.  It  has  commission  form  of 
government  with  mayor  and  two  commissioners. 
The  waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
municipality.   Pop.  11,000. 

OX,  a  bovine  animal ;  that  is,  a  rumitumt 
of  the  sub-family  Bovina,  which  includes  the 
typical  species  of  the  large  family  Bovida 
(q.v.) ;  more  specifically,  an  adult  castrated 
male  of  some  domesticated  breed.  An  uncas- 
trated  adult  male  is  a  'bulL>  a  female  a  *cow,* 
a  young  individual  of  either  sex  a  'calf,*  a 
yearling  female  a  ^heifer,^  a  young  castrated 
male  a  ^'steer*  and  a  bull  castrated  when  mature 
a  "stag.*  The  herd  collectively  is  spoken  of  as 
"oxen»  or  "cattle.*  Hence,  fey  extension,  all 
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the  Bovina  are  spoken  of  as  cattle,  wild  or 
tame,  a  list  of  which  follows.  The  group  is 
diar^cterized  hy  its  large  size  and  bulW  form 
and  by  various  minor  characteristics,  of  which 
die  foremost  is  the  roundness,  smoothness,  hori- 
zontal up-curving  growth  and  comparative 
shortness  of  the  horns.  Like  the  other  sections 
of  the  family,  antelopes,  she«>,  goats,  etc,  oxen 
are  easily  recognized  but  rather  difficult  to  de- 
fine technically.  The  history  of  the  group  be- 
gins, so  far  as  known,  in  the  Lower  Pliocene 
(Siwaltk)  formations  of  India.  The  oxen  ap- 
parently originated  in  that  part  of  the  world 
and  reached  Europe  and  North  America  in  the 
time  represented  by  the  Upper  Pliocene  rocks. 
In  some  of  the  earlier  species  the  females  seem 
to  have  been  hornless;  but  the  type  quickly 
assumed  its  proper  form  and  some  of  those 
fossil  in  the  Siwalkt  beds  are  closeW  related  to 
oar  modem  domesticated  cattle.  Europe  pos- 
sessed in  the  Pleistocene,  or  period  just  preced- 
ing the  Glacial  Period,  a  widespread,  gigantic 
long-homed  species  named  Bos  primigemus  and 
another  species  (B.  brachycerus)  with  much 
shorter  horns.  Both  seem  to  have  survived  the 
Glacial  Period  in  sufficient  strength  to  reoccupy 
the  continent  after  the  recession  of  &e  ice ;  and 
diey  oinstituted  the  great  forest  oxen,  which 
Caesar  found  in  his  campaigns  in  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many and  to  which,  not  distinguishing  them, 
he  g^ve  the  general  name  urus.  Some  survived 
as  fate,  at  least,  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
and  from  them  were  derived,  no  doubt,  the 
modern  domesticated  races  of  the  Western 
World,  possibly  with  some  small  and  later  ad- 
mixture of  native  Eastern  species.  These  cattle 
were  tall,  strong  and  seem  to  have  differed 
mainly  in  the  comparative  length  and  shape  of 
the  horns;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  a 
remnant  of  Bos  primigentus,  nearly,  or,  as  some 
believe,  quite  pure,  exists  in  the  white  cattle 
preserved  in  the  Chillinriiam  estates  in  the 
north  of  England  (see  Chillingham  Wkfte 
Cattle)  ;  it  is  also  regarded  as  certain  that  the 
Holstein  breed  is  a  direct  descendant  of  this 
spedes.  The  other  (short-homed)  species  has 
lon^  been  extinct,  but  was  apparently  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  great  body  of  European  domestic 
cattle,  whence  nave  been  derived  the  herds  of 
America,  South  Africa,  Australia  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  world  except  the  Orient. 

The  domestication  of  cattle  began  in  pre- 
historic times;  and  some  Asiatic  species  now 
extinct  may  have  supplied  the  stock  represented 
as  in  the  service  oi  the  civilized  nations  of 
ancient  Persia,  asia  Minor,  S^a  and  ^ypt 
by  the  early  carvings  and  paintings  which  fa.ve 
come  down  to  us,  but  they  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  one  or  both  of  the  species  above 
mentioned.  They  were  carried  to  Carthage  and 
westward  and  to  southern  Europe  when  the 
civilizations  of'  Greece  and  the  Italian  Peninsula 
arose  and  some  were  no  doubt  gradually  taken 
by  Roman  settlers  into  western  Europe  as  fast 
as  it  was  subjugated,  where  they  would  be 
crossed  with  the  larger,  hardier  short-homed 
local  races  of  Gaul.  Apparently  the  native  cat- 
tle of  the  British  Isles  were  of  the  long-homed 
(B.  primigemus)  stock  only;  but  when  what 
now  is  England  was  conquered  and  colonized 
by  die  Romans  and  later  hy  the  Saxons,  Nor- 
mans, etc.,  the  better  short-homed  cattle  which 
^y  brought  with  them  were  substituted  first  in 


the  south  of  England  and  grradually  elsewhere, 
replacing  the  British  long-horas  everywhere  ex- 
cept in  die  extreme  north,  where  the  red  High- 
land cattle  perhaps  represent  ihem  to  this  day. 
The  Frie^an  and  Holstein  breeds  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  semi-wild  Spanish  cattle 
are  regarded  also  as  nearly  direct  descendants  of 
these  aboriginal  long-horned  oxen  and  from  the 
Spanish  stock,  transportect  to  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  in  the  16th  century,  came  the  vast 

Stains-ranging  herds  of  the  Argentine  pampas, 
fexico,  Texas  and  neighboring  States.  It  was 
not  until  comparatively  recent  times  that  care 
and  improved  methods  of  breeding  began  to 
develop  in  England,  northern  France  and  the 
Netherlands  the  improved  breeds  now  so  dis- 
tinct and  valuable  for  beef  or  for  milking. 
Most  of  the  early  cattle  brought  to  eastern 
North  America  seem  to  have  been  of  die  short- 
homed  English  variety;  and  these,  keeping  pace 
with  European  development  by  intelligent  selec- 
tion and  the  frequent  importation  of  foreign 
sires  of  high  quality  and  mingled  with  the 
western  'scrub''  cattle,  have  produced  the  excel- 
lent varieties  now  to  be  seen  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Nearest  to  our  domestic  cattle  are  two  East 
Indian  species,  the  gaur  and  the  gayal  (qq.v.), 
which  are  domesricated  to  some  extent  fry  the 

f)eople  west  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Closely  re- 
ated  is  the  banteng  fq.v.)  of  Sumatra.  The 
common  humped  or  Brahman  cattle  (see  Zebu) 
of  India  and  eastward  represent  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, of  which  no  wild  herds  remun  and  which 
has  been  bred  into  many  distinct  varieties,  of 
which  one  of  the  most  aberrant  is  the  Abys^n- 
ian  san^a.  The  yak  (q.v.)  of  Tibet  and  the 
diminutive  forest-ox  (see  Anoa)  of  Celebes, 
bring  the  list  of  oxen  down  to  the  buffalos.  Of 
these  (see  Buffalo)  the  East  Indian  species 
still  exists  in  wild  bands  in  the  jungles  of  India 
and  die  Malayan  Peninsula,  but  has  been  do- 
mesticated for  a  very  long  period  and  is  used 
as  a  beast  of  draft  and  of  burden  throughout 
southeastern  Asia  and  in  many  parts  of  tropical 
Africa.  Africa  has  two  native  species,  neither 
in  domestication.  A  fourth  species  inhabits 
Mindanao,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
bisons  (q.v.),  composed  of  the  American  bison 
and  the  aurochs,  neither  of  which  have  been 
domesticated  to  any  practical  extent,  both  of 
which  are  extinct  except  in  small  protected 
herds,  complete  the  list  of  die  bovine  aiumals  of 
the  world. 

(Consult  standard  zoologies,  especially  the 
writings  of  Blanford  upon  the  mammals  of 
India,  Persia  and  Abyssinia;  Lydckker.  *Oxen, 
Sheep  and  Goats  of  the  World*  (1898) ;  and  the 
authors  cited  under  Bison,  Buffalo,  etc. 

Ernest  Ingersoll. 

OX-BIRD,  or  OX-EYE.   See  Dunun. 

OX-BOT,  a  bot-fly  (q.v.)  attacking  meat 
cattle;  a  warble-fly.  The  well-known  ox-bot  or 
breeze-fly  of  Europe  is  Hypoderpia  bovis,  and 
until  about  1890  it  was  bebeved  by  naturalists 
that  the  very  similar  flies  prevalent  in  North 
America  were  the  same,  but  it  is  now  known 
diat  they  belong  to  a  second  species  (ff.  liHeata) 
locally  known  in  the  southwestern  United  States 
as  heel-fly.  The  larvas  or  warbles  are  called 
•grubs*  by  American  stock -raisers,  and  affected 
cattle  are  said  to  be  *gTubby,*  These  and  vari- 
ous allied  species  parasitic  upon  domestic  and 
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-wild  aninuU,  and  even  upon  faumanily  in  cer- 
tam  tropical  regions,  constitute  the  family 
(Ejtrida.  In  the  case  of  the  American  ox-bot 
(H.  ttneata)  the  Bies  appear  early  in  spring 
and  hannt  feeding  cattle,  hovering  especial^ 
about  thnr  legs,  where  they  deposit  their 
eggs  mainly  upon  the  hairs  overhanging  the 
hoofs.  The  eg^  is  barely  visible  to  the  un- 
aided rytt  is  agar-shapea  and  has  one  end 
formed  into  a  clasping  appendage  by  ilrfiich  it 
is  attached  to  the  hair.  Five  or  six  are  placed 
in  a  close  row  on  each  hair  The  cattle  lick 
themselves  and  gather  these  eggs  upon  the 
tongue,  where  they  hatch,  and  the  maggots 
make  their  way  into  the  gullet,  where  they 
catch  on  the  walls,  force  their  way  through  by 
means  ol  the  sharp  spines  about  the  head,  and 
nest  in  the  wall-tissttes  of  Uie  throat  until  th^y 
have  nodergone  a  molt  They  remain  here 
many  weeks,  then  make  tlwr  way  to  the  skin  of 
the  neck  and  work  along  beneath  it  to  the  back, 
where  during  winter  the  presence  is  shown  by 
the  swelling  of  the  hide  over  them.  There  is 
evidence  that  some  of  the  larvae,  at  any  rate, 
bore  their  way  into  the  skin  instead  of  entering 
bv  the  gullet.  These  grubs  are  nourished  by 
the  pus  and  serum  produced  about  them  by  their 
movements.  Some  wedcs  later,  or  toward 
spring,  the  maggots,  reach  maturity,  molt  again, 
become  nearly  an  inch  long  and  at  last  force 
their  way  out  through  the  skin :  they  then  drop 
to  the  ground,  the  larval  skin  dries  and  sti^ens 
and  the  maggot  within  separates  itself  from  this 
old  integument  and  turns  into  a,  pupa  stage, 
which  is  speedily  completed^  alk}wing  the  fly  to 
emerge  in  time  to  prodttce  a  brood  before  the 
end  of  the  stunner.  The  knowledge  ol  this  life- 
history  was  gained  only  as_  recently  as  1890, 
mainly  throu^  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Cooper 
Curtice;  and  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  the 
e^gs  and  young  of  H.  bovis  pass  through  a 
similar  series  of  events. 

The  damage  done  by  ox-bots  is  ^very  great, 
and  is  due  to  the  perforation  of  hides  hy  the 
escape  of  the  maggots;  loss  of  milk  and  beef 
due  to  the  fretting  and  often  stampeding  of  the 
cattle  when  the  fites  are  laying  their  eggs ;  and 
general  depreciation  of  the  stock.  The  insect 
is  90  uncommon  that  it  may  be  disr^arded  east 
of  the  Alleghanies;  but  it  is  exceedingly  numer- 
ous and  troublesome  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  Southwestern  States,  and  the  cattle  there, 
especially  in  Texas,  betray  the  greatest  terror  in 
the  fly  season,  rusmiujf  headlong  when  a  fly  ap- 
pears, and  If  possible  dashing  into  the  water 
and  staying  there.  In  addition  to  the  harm  to 
beef  and  milk  caused  by  the  nervousness,  ex- 
haustion and  interference  thus  produced,  one- 
half  of  the  hides  that  reach  market  from  the 
infested  regions  show  perforation  by  warbles, 
and  suffer  a  discount  In  price  which  on  the 
average  will  amount  to  a  third  of  the  value  of 
perfect  hides.  Consult  fiamr,  <Monograpliie 
der  CEstrideni  (1863);  Ealand,  E.-A..  <Ins«ts 
and  Maa>  (London  1915) ;  Howard.  <The  In- 
sect Book'  O901);  Osbom,  <  Insects  Affecting 
Domestic  Animals*  (United  States  Department 
of  Agrictilture.  1896). 

OX-BOW  lARBS.  See  Meanders. 

PX-BYS.  a  popular  name  for  several  coih- 
posite  plants.  In  America  the  name  is  most 
widely  apfilied  to  Hdiofxs,  three  species  of 
which  are  diMTilwted  ixotx  Nova  Scotia  to 
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Florida  and  westward  to  Ariiona.  Hii7  are 
perenmals  which  hear  abundant  yellow  flowers 
in  tiie  fall,  bat  are  not  so  popular  in  sardeas 
as  members  of  the  genus  Hel%anthus,  the  sun- 
flowers. The  ox-eyes  of  Europe  are  a  species  of 
Buphthaimum,  which  are  sometimes  grown  in 
America  in  hardy  borders.  They  have  large 
flower-beads  with  long  yellow  rays,  and  re- 
semble sunflowers.    Bemg  showy  and  of  aim- 

flest  oilture  they  are  woruiy  a  place  in  gardens, 
n  the  New  England  States  the  name  is  given 
to  the  blade-eyed  susan  (Rudbeckia  Mrto),  and 
to  the  ox-eye  daisy  ( Chrysoitikemum  Uu~ 
cantkemum).   See  Daisy. 

OX-GALL,  the  bile  of  the  ox,  a  greenish 
bitter  fluid  secreted  by  the  liver  of  the  animal. 
After  being  clarified  it  is  suitable  for  various 
uses  in  manufactures  and  the  arts,  especially  in 
the  mixing  of  colors  for  water-color  painting, 
its  effect  htiag  botii  to  increase  their  fluidi^ 
and  to  fix  them.  Another  employment  is  as  a 
cleansing  agent  in  scouring  wool,  etc.  It  is  also 
used  in  medicine,  dther  in  concentrated  mass 
or  powdered  after  being  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  rendered  clear,  as  a  stimulant  to  the  flow 
of  bile  and  as  compensation  for  the  lack  of 
the  secretion  of  bile.  It  is  furdier  tisefid  in 
the  fonn  of  enemas. 

OX-PECKER.  See  BnnAu^-Baa 

OX-WARBLE.  SecOx-Kyr. 

OXALIC  ACID,  a  dibauc  organic  add 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  occurrence-  of 
its  acid  potassium  salt  in  common  sorrel  iOjeaUs 
acetoselia).  The  same  salt  is  found  in  other 
plants,  notably  the  garden  rhubarU  and  the 
free  add  is  found  in  tlie  leaves  of  the  sugar 
beet.  _  Calcium  oxalate  is  common  in  many 
varieties  of  lichens.  Oxalic  acid  is  commer- 
cially prepared  by  heating  sawdust,  preferably 
that  of  the  soft  woods,  with  caustic  soda  and 
caustic  potash  by  hot  air  with  the  addition  pf 
steam.  The  temperature  required  is  about  570* 
F,  At  a  lower  temperature  a  large  proportion 
of  acetic  acid  is  formed.  The  immediate 
product  is  oxalate  of  soda,  which  may  be.  ob- 
tained in  granular  form  by  digesting  the  mass 
with  boiling  water  and  evaporating  the  filtrate. 
To  prepare  the  acid  in  the  free  state,  the  sodium 
oxalate  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  and  the 
calcium  salt  so  obtained  is  decomposed  with 
sulphuric  add  The  jK-oduct  thus  obtained  con^ 
tains  some  oxalates^  and  to  get  rid  of  these 
the  crude  acid  is  dissolved  in  a  10  to  15  per 
cent  dilution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystal- 
lized. It  is  then  melted  and  recrystallized  to 
remove  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Anhydrous 
oxalic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of 
octahedral  crystals,  by  allowing  a  solution  ,  of 
oxalic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid  to  stand  for  some 
days.  The  anhydrous  acid  has  the  fonmila 
C(DOH.COOH,  or  H,GO«,  sublimes  at  355°  F.. 
forming  white  needle-like  crystals,  which  grad- 
ually absorb  water  from  the  air,  falling  into 
powder.  The  oxalic  acid  of  commerce  contains 
two  molecules  of  water,  crystallizes  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  The  hydrated  crystals  give  off 
tiieir  water  of  crystall^tion  when  heated  to 
212"  F.  or  when  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
weeks  over  concentrated  sulpfamic  add.  Heated 
to  abont  300*  F.,  oxaUc  acid  decomposes  with 
the  formation  of  carixm  mtMioxide,  earixu 
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dioxide,  water  and  formic  acid ;  a  small  quantity 
of  oxalic  acid  also  subltmtnK  at  the  same  time, 
without  change.  When  heated  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  it  breaks  up  into  water, 
carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  the  latter 
two  ^es  being  given  off  in  equal  vol  tones. 
Solutions  of  oxalic  add  are  decomposed  in  the 
presence  of  a  bright  Ug^t,  yielding  water  and 
carbonic  acid.  This  action  may  be  measurably 
|trevented  or  retarded  by  the  addition  of  vary- 
mg  proportions  of  thymol.  Oxalic  acid  forms 
two  series  of  definite,  crystallizable  salts,  ac- 
cording as  one  or  both  of  its  typical  hydrogen 
atoms  are  replaced.  The  neutral  oxalate  of 
ammonia  is  used,  in  the  laboratory,  as  a  reagent 
for  the  detection  of  lime,  since  it_ gives,  with  a 
salt  of  calcium,  an  insoluble,  white  precipitate 
of  calcium  oxalate.  Neutral  oxalate,  of  potas- 
sium reacts  with  ferrous  ^phate  to  form  a 
double  oxalate  of  iron  and  potassium,  whidi 
possesses  powerful  reducing  properties,  and  is 
used  as  a  photographic  developer  in  wet  plate 

Erocesses.  The  acid  oxalate  of  potassium  (also 
_  nown  as  salts  of  lemon,  or  salts  of  sorrel) 
is  used  for  different  purposes  in  the  arts.  Ow- 
ing to  its  powerful  oxidzing  properties  oxalic 
aad  itself  is  used  in  calico-printing  and  in 
indigo  dyeing  as  a  "discharge.*  It  is  a  constit- 
uent of  several  important  (Qrestuffs.  It  is  used 
also  in  various  bleaching  processes,  especially 
'the  bleaching  of  straw  and  flax,  and  in  the 
whitening  of  leather.  ^  In  domestic  economy  it 
is  employed  for  cleaning  and  polishing  articles 
of  brass  and  copper,  for  cleaning  woodwork, 
removing  ink  stains,  etc.  For  these  purposes 
the  oxalate  and  quadroxalate  of  potassitim  are 
equally  efScient 

Poisoning  by  Oxalic  Add.— There  is 
reason  to  belteve  that  poisoning  sometimes  re- 
sults from  the^  frequent  use  of  some  cheap 
effervescent  drinks  in  which  citric  acid  is 
adulterated  with  oxalic  acid.  The  hydrated 
crystals  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  Epsom 
salts,  and  beinff  sometimes  mistaken  (or  them 
lead  to  fatal  poisoning.  Oirdesmess  in  domes- 
tic tise  also  may  result  in  poisoning.  Oxalic 
acid  is  ranked  as  a  corrosive  poison,  thoi^h,  if 
taken  in  dilute  solution,  diere  may  be  no  evi- 
dence of  corrosion.  The  symptoms  of  this 
poisoning  are  heat  and  severe  pain  in  the  mouth, 
throat  and  stomach,  difficultjr  in  swallowing,  a 
sense  of  constriction,  vomiting — perhaps  of 
blood — muscular  cramps,  sometimes  convul- 
sions, and  purging,  in  some  cases  attended  with 
blood.  The  lips,  mouth  and  throat  are  at  first 
red  and  swollen,  then  white.  If  the  poisoning 
is  severe  the  pulse  is  small  and  thready,  there 
is  a  cold,  clammy  perspiration,  then  collapse, 
and,  it  may  be,  death.  For  treatment,  first 
neutralize  the  poison  by  giving  milk  of  lime, 
with  a  large  excess  of  slaked  lime,  chalk, 
whiting  or  even  whitewash  from  the  wall,  if 
no  other  fortn  of  lime  can  be  obtained;  then 
give  a  purgative  dose  of  castor-oil,  allay  pain, 
and  give  stimulants  if  signs  of  collapse  be 
present.  Emetics  are  rarely  needed  and  any 
liqmd  other  than  milk  of  lime  should  be 
sparingly  used,  if  at  all. 

OXALIC    ACID  FERMENTATION. 

Free  oxalic  add  is  produced  as  tfae  result  of  fer- 
mentation by  the  action  of  the  mould  Asper- 
giiliu-  niger  upon  a  nutrient  solution  containing 
glucose,  at  a  temperature  of  60"  to  70"  F.  The 


addtty  increases  pn^resstvdy  in  the  solution 
to  a  certain  maximum,  then  gradually  dimin- 
ishes and  eventually  disappears.  By  the  addi- 
tion of  catdum  carbonate  to  the  solution  the 
oxalic  add  may  be  fixed  in  the  form  of  the 
insoluble  caldum  oxalate.  About  half  of  the 
^uoose  present  is  thus  converted  into  oxalic 
add,  the  remainder  bdng  consumed  in  the 
growdi  of  the  mould. 

OXALIS,  a  genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs  of 
the  family  OxtUiaacea.  The  species,  of  which 
there  are  about  200,  are  mostly  natives  of  the 
warm  parts  of  South  America  and  Africa,  but 
some  are  well-known  weeds,  called  wood-sorrel, 
in  the  north  temperate  zone ;  many  have 
tuberous  or  bulbous  roots.  The  genus  is  gen- 
erally characterized  by  digitate  or  temate  com- 
poimd,  clover-like  leaves  which  ''sleep''  at  niriit 
or  in  Tcry  cloudy  weather,  that  is,  the  leaflets 
assume  a  resting  position  at  such  times,  llie 
flowers  generally  dose  under  similar  conditions. 
The  seeds,  which  are  contained  in  a  capsular 
fruit  are  thrown  to  considerable  distances  when 
the  iruit  bursts  open.  The  best-known  Amer- 
ican species  is  the  common  wood-sorrel  (O. 
acetosella).  It  is  also  a  native  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  Naturally  it  grows  best  in  shady 
places  and  is  often  found  covering  the  ground 
as  thickly  as  g^rass,  its  little  white,  rosy-veined 
flowers  appearing  in  abundance  throughout  the 
season.  Probabfy  the  next  best  known  is  the 
violet  wood-sorrel  (0.  violacea),  a  native  of 
the  eastern  United  States.  It  inhabits  similar 
localities  but  has  pinkish  violet  flowers.  The 
tuberous  roots  of  some  spedes  are  used  for 
food  in  western  South  America. 

OXALURIA,  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
system,  in  which  a  prominent  symptom  is  die 
presence  of  crystalUzed  oxalate  of  lime  in  the 
urine.  Sm  Urine. 

OXENBRIDGB,  Jolm.  English  colonial 
divine  in  America:  b.  Daventry,  Northampton- 
shire, 30  Jan.  1608;  d  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec. 
1674.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford, preached  for  a  time  in  England  and  later 
in  the  Bermudas,  whither  he  made  two  voyages, 
held  a  curacy  at  Beverley,  was  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  held  a  fellow- 
ship at  Eton  from  1652  until  ejected  at  the 
Restoration  (1660),  and  as  a  preadier  was 
driven  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  In  1669  he  came  to  New 
England,  and  on  4  May  1670  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  first  church  at  Boston.  In  1672 
he  was  appointed  a  licensor  of  the  press. 
Among  his  works  are  *A  Double  Watchword* 
neaO;  *A  Seasonable  Proposition*  (,1670); 
'A  Sermon  at  the  Anniversaxy  Election  of 
Governor*  (1672). 

OXBNDBN,  Aahton,  British  clergyman: 
b.  Broome  Parle,  1808;  d.  ISSQl  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Univorsity  College,  London ;  was 
holder  of  the  living  of  Pluddcy.  Kent,  in  184^ 
69,  becoming  honorary  canon  oi  Canterbury  in 
1864.  In  1869  Oxenden  was  made  bishop  of 
Montreal  and  primate  and  metropolitan  of 
Canada.  Ill  health  compelled  his  resignation 
in  1878,  after  which  he  ventured  to  England 
and  was  later  vicar  of  Saint  Stephen's,  Ointer- 
bury.  He  puMi^ed  'The  Cottage  Library'  (6 
vols..  1846-51);  *The  Pathway  of  Safety* 
(18S6);  *The  Home  Beyond*  (1861);  «The 
Parables  of  Our  Lord  Explained^  (1864) ;  <A 
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Plain  History  of  the  Ghristian  Chun:h>  (1864) ; 
'My  First  Vear  in  Canada*  (1871) ;  <A  SimiJe 
Exposidon  of  the  Psalms'  (1872) ;  <The  Chns- 
tian  Life*  (1877) ;  •Cx>unscl  to  the  Confirmed* 
(1878);  <Touchstones>  (1884);  'Short  Com- 
ments on  the  Gospel*  (1885).  Consult  his 
autobiography  (London  1891). 

OXBNFORD,  dk'sen-ford,  John,  EngUsh 
dxamatist  and  critic:  b.  Omberwell,  London,  12 
Aug.  1812;  d  London,  21  Feb.  1877.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1833,  but  chose  a  literary  career.  He  translated 
from  the  German  several  notable  works,  among 
them  *  Conversations  of  (jocthe.*  For  30  years 
preceding  his  death  he  was  dramatic  critic  on 
the  London  Timet.  Among  his  plays  are  *My 
Fellow  Clerk*  (1835);  tThe  Two  Orphans*; 
'Twice  Killed'  (1835);  *A  Day  Well  Spent.* 

OXBNHAM.  &k'sen-9tn,  John.  English 
novelist.  He  was  educated  at  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, Manchester,  and  was  for  some  time 
resident  in  this  country.  Returning  to  England 
he  gave  up  commerdal  ^rsuits  and  turned  to 
literature.  He  has  pubhshed  *(jod's  Prisoner* 
(1898)  ;  <RisingFortunes'  (1899) ;  <A  Princess 
of  Vascovy*  (1900);  'Our  Lady  of  Deliverance* 

(1901)  ;  <A  Modern  Masquer*  (1901);  'John 
of  Gerisau*   (1902);   <Under  the  Iron  Flail* 

(1902)  ;  'Bondman  Free* ;  <Mr.  Joseph  Scorer* ; 
'Barbe  of  Grand  Bayou*  (1903);  *A  Weaver 
of  Wcbs>:  'Hearts  in  Exile>  (1904);  'The 
Gate  of  the  Desert*;  'White  Fire>  (1905); 
'Giant  Grcumstance*  (1906) ;  'The  Long  Road> 
(1907)  ;  'Pearl  of  Pearl  Island*  (1908) ;  'Great- 
Heart  Gillian*  (1909);  'Lawristons*  (1910); 
'Their  High  Adventure*  (1911);  'Mary  Ail- 
Alone*  (1913);  'Bees  in  Amber*  (verse); 
*BrcJoen  Shackles*  (1914);  'Everywoman  and 
War'  (1915).  His  vrar-ume  hymns  and  verse, 
such  as  'For  the  Men  at  the  Front,*  'All's 
Well,*  'The  King's  Hi^way*  and  'The  Vi- 
sion Sfilendid,*  struck  ileeply  qrmpathetic 
diords  and  have  attained  great  drculations. 

OXSNSTIBRNA.  dks'«n-shar-na,  Axel, 
Count  Swedish  statesman :  h.  Fano,  16  June 
1583;  d.  Stockholm,  26  Aug.  1654.  He  studied 
theolt^  and  later  law  at  Rostock,  Witten-  - 
berg  and  Jena;  at  20  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  of  Charles  IX;  was  his  Minister  to 
Mecklenburg  in  1606;  entered  the  Senate  in 
1609;  was  head  of  the  regency  during  the  last 
days  of  (diaries  IX  and  through  the  minority 
of  Gostavns  Adolphus;  became  Chancellor  of 
the  Realm  in  1612;  acted  as  regent  during  the 

frolonged  absence  of  the  king;  effected  the 
eace  of  Stolbova  with  Russia  (1617) ;  in  1626 
was  made  governor-general  of  Prussia  and  in 
1629  concluded  the  Peace  of  Altmart  with 
Poland.  After  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
at  Lutzen  in  1632,  Oxenstiema  received  almost 
unlimited  powers,  directed  the  Protestant  league 
against  Austria  and  held  it  together  for  four 
years.  He  returned  to  Sweden  in  1636  and 
becune  die  leading  spirit  in  the  regency  of 
(Thristina,  nnng  all  efforts  to  bring  about  peace 
with  Germany.  The  Peace  of  Brdmsebro,  con- 
cluded in  1545  as  the  result  of  negotiations  un- 
dertaken by  his  son  John,  the  Swedish  plenipo- 
tentiary to  (Germany,  was  highly  displeasing  to 
the  queen.  His  obstinate  opposition  (o  Chris- 
tina's ntan  of  naming  her  own  successor 
widened  the  bread,  between  them,  and  he  gradu- 
ally withdrew  from  public  affairs.    He  wu, 


next  to  Cardinal  Ridwlien,  the  ^Icst  diolo* 
matist  of  his  age.  He  founded  a  Swcosh 
colony  on  the  Ddaware  in  163& 

OXBNSTXERNA,  Johan  Gabriel.  Count. 
Swedish  statesman:  b.  17.S0;  d.  1818.  One  of 
his  masters  was  the  critic,  Olof  Bergklint,  after 
which  Johan  spent  a  year  in  the  employ  of  the 
chancery  and  then  was  made  secretary  of  lega- 
tion at  Vienna  in  1770.  After  four  years  there 
he  returned  to  become  king's  chamberlain, 
after  which  he  held  several  high  crffices  at 
court,  and  from  17^  to  1801  was  marshal  of 
the  realm.  In  1786  he  became  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Swedish  Academy.  He  trans- 
lated Milton  and  a  part  of  Tasso  mto  Swedish, 
but  his  literary  fame  rests  in  his  poetic  works, 
'Skordama*  and  'Dagens  Stunder*  His  works 
E4>peared  at  Stockholm  (5  vols.,  1805-^) .  Con- 
sult Lamm,  M.,  'J.  G.  Oxenstiema,  en  gustavi* 
an^  natursvarmares  lif  odt  cfikt*  (Stock- 
holm 1911). 

OXFORD,  fiks'fdrd,  England,  a  celebrated 
university  city  and  county  borough,  the  capital 
of  Oxfordshire,  54  miles  northwest  of  Lopdon 
(63^  miles  by  rail),  is  situated  on  a  low-lying 
bank  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Thames 
(locally  called  Isis)  and  Cherwell.  The  rivers 
are  crossed  by  several  bridges,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Magdalen  Bridge,  over  the  Cher- 
well,  and  Folly  Bri^e,  over  the  Isis.  In  early 
times  the  city  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  a  por- 
tion of  which  still  exists,  intact,  in  New  Col- 
lege (hardens.  The  castle  of  Oxford,  famous 
for  the  Empress  Matilda's  escape  over  the 
frozen  Thames  in  1141,  has  disappeared,  but 
the  keep,  built  in  the  time  of  Rufus,  remains 
entire,  and  is  included  in  the  precincts  of  the 
prison.  The  principal  street,  colloquially  "The 
High,*  has  a  length  of  about  1,000  yards,  and 
its  greatest  width  is  85  feet.  It  is  adorned  by 
several  of  the  noblest  structures  of  the  city, 
including  Brasenose,  All  Souls  University, 
Queen's  and  Mj^^dalen  Colleges,  Saint  Mary's 
(the  universi^  church),  the  New  Examina- 
tion Schools,  together  with  quaint  old  houses. 
The  botanic  gardens,  dating  from  the  17th  cen- 
tury, add  to  the  beauty  of  the  street. 

Educational  Institutions. —  The  most  in- 
teresting buildings  are  the  colleges,  component 
parts  of  the  University  of  Oxford  (see  Ox- 
ford, University  of),  but  sqiarate  corporations, 
possessing  property  apart  from  the  university. 
The  buildings  of  the  university  proper  are  situ- 
ated mainly  between  Broad  and  Hig^  streets. 
The  most  remarkable  is  the  Bodleian  Library, 
founded  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
built  between  1444  and  1480,  and  restored  by 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley  about  1610.  South  of  the 
Bodleian  is  the  beautiful  Radctiffe  (Camera  (or 
Camera  Bodldana),  erected  1737-49  to  contain 
the  books  presented  by  Dr.  Radcliffe  to  the  uni- 
versity, but  now  used  as  a  reading>room  for  the 
Bodleian.  A  new  building  for  the  Radcliffe 
Library  has  been  erected  in  the  precincts  of  the 
museum  the  munificence  of  the  Drapers' 
Company  of  London.  North  of  the  Bodleian 
stands  the  Clarendon  Buildings,  built  from  the 
proceeds  of  Clarendon's  'History  of  the  (jreat 
Rebellion.*  It  was  until  1830  the  home  of  Uie 
Clarendon  Press,  but  is  now  utilized  for  the 
various  university  ofikes.  Westward  of  the 
library  is  the  SheMonian  Theatre,  designed  by 
Wren,  and  presented  by  Archlush^  Sheldon,  a 
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large  semi^rcular  chamtwr,  capable  of  seating 
4,000  perstms,  and  used  by  the  university  for  the 
conferment  of  degrees  and  other  public  func- 
tions. The  university  also  possesses  tbe  New 
Examination  Schools,  the  Taylor  Institution, 
with  the  University  Galleries  and  A5hm<^eaii 
Museum;  the  Science  Museum,  the  brge  tmi- 
versity  parks  -with  tbe  beautiful  walk  known  as 
Mesaftotamia,  the  Indian  Institute  and  the 
Botanic  Gardens.  New  laboratories  and  a  new 
building  for  the  Radclifle  Library  have  been 
erected  in  close  proximity  to  the  Science 
Museum.  The  New  Schools  are  used  for 
university  lectures  as  well  as  for  examination 
purposes. 

The  most  remaricable  of  the  various  cdlcge 
buildings  is  Christ  Oinrch.  The  great  quad- 
rangle <Tom  Quad)  is  the  largest  in  Oxford; 
the  gateway  was  begun  by  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
completed  from  designs  by  Wren,  and  contains 
the  famous  bell  known  as  ''Great  Tom.*  Christ 
Chun±  is  also  remarkable  for  its  magnificent 
dining-haJj  and  staircase  and  its  library.  The 
cathedral,  situated  in  the  college  precincts,  ful- 
fills also  the  function  of  a  college  chapel.  Not 
less  interesting  is  Merton  College,  with  its 
andent  chapel  and  the  *Mob  Quad,*  the  earliest 
quadrangle  in  Oxford.  New  College,  a  per- 
pendicular building  of  the  late  14th  century,  is 
due  to  the  munificence  and  to  the  architectural 
skill  of  the  great  prelate,  William  of  Wykeham. 
Its  chapel,  cloister  and  gardens  are  among  the 
sights  of  Oxford,  and  its  large  quadrangle  re- 
mains, except  for  the  addition  of  a  third  story, 
much  as  it  appeared  to  the  founder's  e;^e.  Mag- 
dalen College  is  famous  for  its  exquisite  tower, 
its  chapel  and  cloisters  and  the  water  walks, 
known  as  Adctison's  Walk.  The  btiildings  of 
All  Souls  College  are  also  rich  in  architectural 
association,  and  every  college  has  some  feature 
of  peculiar  interest.  The  chapel  and  garden 
buildings  of  Saint  John's,  the  linrary  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Dr.  Johnson's  rooms  at  Pembroke  and 
the  general  effect  of  the  quadrangles  of  Corpus 
Oriel,  Wadham,  Balliol  and  University  are 
illustrations  of  this.  Modern  additions  to  the 
architecture  of  Oxford  have  not  been  uniformly 
fortunate,  but  the  latest  additions  to  Brasenose 
and  New  College  and  the  Examination  Schools 
are  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  university. 
Several  of  the  colleges,  notably  Worcester, 
Saint  John's,  Wadham,  Merton,  New  Ccdlege 
and  Trinity,  have  also  beautiful  gardens,  and 
Christ  Church  possesses  the  famous  Broad  Walk 
in  the  Mead6w.  There  are  several  colleges  for 
women,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Somer- 
ville  College,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Saint  Hilda's 
Hall  and  Saint  Hugh's  Halt.  Mansfield  Col- 
'legc  (perhaps  the  tnost  successful  piece  of  re- 
cent building  in  Oxford),  intended  for  the  edu- 
cation of  men  for  the  Non-Conformist  ministry, 
was  established  in  1889;  and  buildings  were 
opened  in  1893  for  Manchester  College,  re- 
moved from  London  in  1889. 

Libraries. —  The  Public  Libraries  Act  was 
adopted  in  1852  and  a  library  opened  two  years 
later.  The  present  building,  forming  part  of 
the  new  town-hall,  was  opened  in  1895,  and 
'contains  lending  and  reference  departments, 
general  ladies'  newspaper  rooms,  and  a  diil- 
dren's  reading-room  and  libraiy.  The  library 
contains  over  25,000  volumes.  Special  features 
-are  a  large  collection  of  local  hooks  and  a 


Braille  libraty  for  Utnd  students  of  fhe  m&- 
versity. 

Public  Bmldings  and  Charitable  Invita- 
tions.—  Notable  buildings  not  connected  with 
the  university  are  the  new  municipal  buildings 
containing  the  town4iall,  public  hbrafy,  police 
station  and  court,  and  the  various  city  Offices, 
tfae  Com  Exchuige,  numerous  schools,  the 
KadclifiFe  InBrmary,  the  Wamefard  Lonatic 
Asylum  on  Headington  Hill,  the  Mar^Ts'  Me- 
morial, the  Pusey  Memorial  House,  its 
Cliape)  of  the  Resurrection,  and  the  New 
Theatre. 

Churches. —  Oxford  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
Christ  Church,  the  cathedral  chnrdi  of  the  dio- 
cese, originally  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Saint 
Frideswidc.  Besides  being  the  cathedral  dturch 
of  the  diocese  it  is  also  the  college  chapel,  but 
is  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  cclkjge,  haTing 
been  built  in  the  I2th  century.  Saiot  Maiy-the- 
Virgin,  the  university^  church,  finely  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Hi^  street,  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  richly_  decorated  tower,  terminat- 
ing in  a  beautiful  spire  189  feet  high.  It  ranks 
as  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  Ox- 
ford. The  church  of  Saint  Martin's  or  Carfax 
was  removed  in  1896  to  afford  more  room  at 
the  cros^g  of  the  four  great  thoroughfares, 
H^h  street,  Queen  street,  Commarket  and  Saint 
Aldate's.  The  ancient  tower  has  been  preserved 
All  Saint's  Church  is  a  Queen  Anne  building  in 
the  classic  style,  of  which  it  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample. Saint  Mary  Magdalene  presents  several 
beautiful  features,  and  has  acqinred  much  ad- 
ditional interest  from  the  Martyrs'  Aisle,  ad<Ud 
as  a  fit  accompaniment  to  tM  Martjrrs'  Me- 
morial, which  stands  close  to  it,  near  tiie  spot 
where  Ridley,  Latimer  and  Cranmer  suffered 
martyrdom.  The  most  important  of  the  other 
ecclesiastical  edifices  in  Oxford  are  the  churches 
of  Saint  Aldate,  Saim  Giles.  Saint  Peter  in  the 
East,  Saint  Thomas,  Saint  Barnabas,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  Saint  Aloysius. 
Saint  Peter  in  the  East  is  very  wieient.  and 
possesses  Saxon  as  well  as  Norman  work;  it 
has  a  laige  crypt.  Several  handsome  ciiurdies 
have  been  recentW  erected.  Saint  Philip  and 
Saint  James'  and  Saint  Margaret's  in  the  north; 
Saint  Matthew's  in  the  south  and  Saint  Mary 
and  Saint  John's  in  the  east,  the  last  served  by 
the  Cowley  Fathers,  an  active  Anglican  brothei^ 
hood.  The  city  contains  also  places  of  worship 
for  Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Brethren  and  other  non-confonnifit  bodies. 
During  the  19th  century  the  city  has  been  en- 
circled by  extensive  residential  surburbs.  Less 
than  two  miles  from  Oxford  stands,  dose  to  the 
river,  the  Norman  church  of  IflBqy.  one  of  the 
most  perfect  pieces  of  Norman  ardutectttre  in 
En^and. 

Pttblic   Works,   Government,  etc^The 

prosperity  of  the  dty  depends  mostly  on  the 
university,  but  a  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  grain,  and  a  cattle  marieet  is  held  Mrice 
a  montii.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  council, 
consisting  of  a  Mayor,  15  Aldermen  uid  45 
councillors,  of  whom  Aree  aldermen  and  coun- 
cillors are  elected  by  the  university.  It  returns 
one  member  to  Parfiament.  Since  1892  the  dty 
has  been  ligh^  fay  electricity,  it  has  a  modem 
drain^ie  system,  aa  excelhsit  water  snfply  and 
mvnlcipally^wned  tratnways.  Pop.-  Bbont 
53,048. 
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J.  LOCKHART  DOUUN. 

Chief  LibrarioH,  Pubtie  Library,  Oxford. 
OXFORD,  Mass.,  town  in  Worcester 
County,  situated  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad,  10  miles  south  of 
Worcester.  It  contains  an  old  Universalist 
church,  a  public  library,  woolen  m31s.  shoe  fac- 
tories, etc.  T^ere  are  also  many  historic  land- 
marks of  tlie  Huguenots,  a  colony  of  whom 
settled  here.   Pop.  3,470. 

OXFORD,  Idiss.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Lafayette  Cxiunty,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
n»d,  75  miles  southeast  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
It  is  a  cotton  growing  region  and  has  a  cotton 
gin  and  ndU.  It  has  two  public  schools,  one 
lor  die  colored  race;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  State 
University  and  in  connection  with  Its  public 
schools  affords  a  splendid  educattonsl  centre. 
It  was  built  in  1836,  but  was  burned  during  the 
Gvil  War.  Oxford  is  surrounded  by  farm 
lands  well  adapted  to  the  raisitig  of  clover, 
rorn,  'cotton,  berries,  fttiits  and  vegetables. 
Pop.  2,014. 

OXFORD,  N.  C,  town,  county-seat  of 
Granville  County,  on  a  northern  brandi  of  the 
Tar  River,  and  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  42 
miles  north  of  Raleigh.  It  is  in  a  fertile  to- 
bacco and  cotton-growing  region,  has  a  large 
trade  in  tobacco  and  contains  several  tobacco 
warehouses  and  manufactories,  also  a  saw-mill, 
furniture  factory  and  an  iron  fotmdry.  It  has 
two  orphan,  asynims,  one  'for  colored  diildren, 
the  oUier  under  the  charge  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity. It  has  no  public  high'  school,  bat  Is  the 
seat  of  flie  Homer  Military  School  (non-sec- 
tarian) and  pl  the  Oxford.  Female  Seminary 


(Baptist,  ISto),  with  secondary  and  collerfate 
departments,  and  GranviHe  Test  Farm.  Pop. 

about  3,018. 

OXFpRD,  Ohio  village  in  Butler  CounW, 
on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  RaiV 
road,  about  35  miles  north  by  west  of  Cincii*- 
nati.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  and  its 
chief  industries  are  connected  with  farm  prod- 
ucts. It  is  noted  as  an  educational  centre;  it 
is  the  seat  of  Miami  University  (q.v.).  Oxford 
College  (q.v.)  and  Western  CoUege.  Pop.  2,200. 

OXFORD  CLAY,  in  geology,  a  term  used 
by  English  geologists  of  the  lower  division  of 
the  MKldle  Oolibc  (see  Ooutx),  making  up 
vridi  calcareous  sandstones  the  Oxford  (or 
Middle)  Oolitic  group,  and  so  corresponding  to 
one  of  the  tipper  sections  of  the  Jurassic  ft  Is 
a'Uackish,  t»-ownish  or  dark  blue  day,  rich  in 
fossil  ammonites  and  belemnites. 

OXFORD  COLLEGE,  a  college  for 
women  established  in  1849  at  Oxford  Ohio. 
Besides  the  regular  collegiate  work,  there  are 
courses  in  music  and  art^  and  provision  for 
post-graduate  work;  there  is  also  a  preparatory 
department.  The  collegiate  work  is  arranged 
iii  three  courses,  classical,  literary  and  scientific, 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  BX.  and  B.S. 
There  are  about  150  students  and  17  instructors. 

OXFORD  MOVEMENT,  a  religious 
movement  in  the  Church  of  £ngl»id  iraich 
ori^nated  among  certain  members  of  Oxford 
University.  Its  aim  was  the  revival  of  reli- 
l^us  life  and  doctrine  in  England  on  a  purer 
and  more  primitive  basis.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  was  in 
a  condition  in  which  reform  was  sorely  needed. 
The  fervid  spirit  of  John  Wesley  and  his  suc- 
cessors had  kept  the  spark  of  spiritual  life  still 
glowing  in  the  heart  of  the  masses,  and  the 
Roman  (Catholic  Church  as  a  consequraice  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  rehabilitating  itself. 
There  were  two  main  parties  in  the  CHiurch  of 
England.    There  was  the  great  Evangelical 

tarty  who  'whether  they  were  admired  as 
Evangelical^  or  abused  as  Calvinists,  or 
laughed  at  as  saints,  were  inheritors  not  ot 
Anglican  traditions,  but  of  those  which  had 
grown  up  among  the  zealous  clei^ymen  and 
laymen  who  had  sympathized  with  the  great 
Methodist  revival  and  whose  theologv  and  life 
had  been  nrofoundly  affected  by  it"  This  party 
.numberea  many  men  of  power  among  its  ranks 
who  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  such  pious  and  ear- 
nest leaders  as  Hcrvey,  Romaine,  Cecil,  Venn, 
Fletcher,  Newton  end  Thomas  Scott.  They 
trusted  less  in  ordinances,  or  in  ecclesiastical 
rites  and  traditions,  than  in  the  stirrings  of  the 
individual  soul  toward  God,  private  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  constant  pr^er. 

In  contradistinction  to  these  Low  Church- 
men were  the  old-fashioned.  Hirii  (Churchmen 
who  had  existed  in  the  Established  CHiurch 
since  the  time  of  Laud.  They  clung  to  the 
learning  of  such  theology  as  had  become  the 
heritage  of  the  Church  through  the  teaching  of 
,a  line  of  solid  divines  from  Hooker  to  Water- 
l;^nd.  Bishop  Wilson  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  his 
<  Sacra  Privata^  was  their  model  of  practical 
arid  personal  devotion,  but  they  also  drew  for 
their  religious  life  upon  the  stores  of  Andrcwes, 
■Jeremy  Taylor  and  Ken.  They  preached'  calm, 
scholarly  sermons,  which  embodied  a  gt>spel  of 
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common  sense;  but  did  not  appeal  to  the  heart 
of  the  middle  or  tower  classes.  Besides  these 
two  great  parties  there  was  rising  in  the  Church 
a  spirit  of  free  thought  whidi  should  afterward 
develop  into  the  Broad  Church  party  of  Stan- 
ley and  Towett.  Connop  Thirlwall  and  Julius 
Hare  had  become  strongly  tinged  by  the  influ- 
ence of  recent  German  critical  speculation, 
and  Whately,  Hawkins  and  Mitman  were  look- 
ing for  a  wider  6eld  of  religious  life  and  con- 
viction whidi  should  be  bounded  neither  by  the 
conventicmalities  of  the  Evangelicals,  nor  (he 
somewhat  frigid  dignity  and  strictness  of  the 
High  Church  party. 

The  two  chief  leaders  in  the  movement 
which  was  to  bring  a  new  life  into  the  English 
Church  were  men  of  the  very  highest  gifts  — 
John  Keble  and  John  Henry  Newman,  There 
were  two  sides  to  the  spirit  of  this  movement; 
one  was  theological,  the  other  moral.  As  illus- 
trating these  two  asj^ects  of  refigious  life  it  is 
impossible  not  to  cite  the  <  Christian  Year,> 
which  appeared  in  1827  and  embodied  the  es- 
sence of  'Tractarian'  theology  while  it  was 
warmed  by  the  most  pure  and  exalted  ethical,  if 
not  ascetic,  temper  and  tendency.  When  New- 
man began  his  ministry  his  sermons  were  re- 
markable for  this  same  practical  tone.  His 
*  Holiness  Necessary  for  Future  Blessedness* 
was  preached  in  1836,  before  he  was  appointed 
vicar  of  Saint  Mary's,  and  it  struck  the  keynote 
of  all  his  subsequent  pulpit  utterances.  It  was 
this  intense  moral  earnestness  diat  gave  power 
and  impetus  to  the  new  movement. 

The  political  condition  of  England  had  much 
to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  Oxford  movement; 
Whig  Erastianism  was  in  the  ascendant  in  Par> 
liament;  nor  should  the  influence  of  the  Ro- 
mantic movement  in  literature  with  which  the 
name  of  Walter  Scott  is  associated  be  left  out. 
When  the  definite  movements  began,  the  Re- 
form Bill  had  just  been  passed,  and  it  looked  as 
if  the  government  were  about  to  invade  the 
rights  of  the  Church.  It  was  at  this  time  diat 
a  sermon  of  Kebte's  fired  the  train.  *0n  14th 
July  1833,*  we  read  in  Cardinal  Newman's 
'Apologia,*  *Mr.  Keble  preached  the  assize  ser- 
mon in  the  university  pulpit.  It  was  published 
under  the  title  of  'National  Apostasy.'  I  have 
ever  considered  and  kept  the  day  as  the  Stan 
of  the  religious  movement  of  1833.'  The 
speaker  described  England  as  *a  nation  which 
had  for  centuries  acknowledged  as  an  essential 
part  of  its  theory  of  government,  that,  as  a 
Christian  nation,  she  is  also  a  part  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  bound,  in  all  her  legislation  and 
policy,  oy  the  fundamental  taws  of  that  Church." 
He  proceeds  to  charge  the  nation  with  now  dis- 
avowing this  principle,  a  course  which  implies 
*a  direct  disavowal  of  the  sovereignty  of  God. 
If  it  tte  true  anywhere  that  such  enactments  are 
forced  upon  the  legislature  by  public  opinion,  is 
Apostasy  too  hard  a  word  to  describe  tiie  tem- 
per of  sudi  a  nation?* 

The  effect  of  Keble's  sermon  was  to  cause 
a  meeting  at  Hufi^  James  Rose's  parsonage  at 
Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  between  the  25th  and  29th 
of  the  same  July.  Next  in  authority  to  Rose 
as  leader  in  the  movement  (after  Keble,  New- 
man and  Pusey)  was  William  Palmer,  and  he 
has  himself  described  the  feelings  with  which 
the  "Conspirators,*  as  they  were  styled,  met  on 
that  occasion.    *We  felt  ourselves  assailed  by 


enemies  from  without  and  foes  wiihiti.  Our 
prelates  — insulted  and  threatened  by  ministers 
of  state.  ...  In  Ireland— 10  bishoprics 
suppressed.  What  was  to  come  next?  ,  .  . 
We  were  overwhelmed  with  pamidilets  on 
Church  Reform.  Lord  Henley*  Invtber-in-Iaw 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Dr.  Burton,  wid  others  of 
name  and  influence  ted  the  way.  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Rugby  ventured  to  propose  that  all  sects 
should  be  united  by  act  of  Parliament  with  the 
Church  of  England.  Reports  were  prevalent 
that  some  of  the  prelates  were  favofabjc  to  al- 
terations in  tiie  liturgy.  Pamphlets  were  in 
wide  drculaticm  recommeniUng  me  aboHtion  of 
the  creeds  (at  least  in  pubttc  reading)  .  .  . 
the  removal  of  all  mention  of  the  Blessed  Trin- 
ity; of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  r^cncfatioa; 
of  the  practice  of  absolution.*  The  party  pon- 
dered over  what  was  the  best  means  of  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  churchmen,  uid  it  was  resolved 
at  Hadleigh  that  this  could  only  l>e  done  by 
writing,  by  publishing  certain  declarations,  cer- 
tain manifestos,  and  thus  to  carry  out  the  spirit 
of  Keble's  sermon.  In  this  way  were  bom 
what  Mozley  afterward  called  *that  portentous 
Wrtii  of  Time*  ^Tht  Tracts  for  tiie  Times.* 

The  first  tract  appeared  9  Sept  1833.  It 
was  written  by  Newman.  He  wrote,  as  be  says, 
under  the  conviction  *that  ancient  religion  had 
well  nigh  faded  out  of  the  land  throi^  the 
political  changes  of  the  last  150  years,  and  it 
must  be  restored.*  In  the  introduction  he  as- 
serted the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  succession,  and 
tiie  ministerial  power  to  give  absolution.  The 
early  tracts  produced  a  profotmd  sensation. 
They  wakened  men's  minds,  and  in  many  quar- 
ters the  ciy  was  raised  that  they  contained 
'Romanism*  in  disguise;  yet  they  quoted  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  the  most  authoritative  Eng- 
lish divines  and  even  bishops  were  puetlsd  how 
to  regard  them.  They  were  supplemented  by 
tiie  'Churchman's  Manual,*  which  explained 
the  nature  and  claims  of  the  Church  and  its 
ministers.  In  1834  the  party  was  joined  by 
Edward  Boaverie  Pusey  (q.v.).  and  he  esirly 
contributed  an  elaborate  tract  on  *Fasting.> 
Between  1835  and  1840  tiie  'Tractariass,*  as 
the  promoters  of  the  Oxford  raovetaent  were 
called,  had  swollen  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
large  ^rty.  As  a  protest  against  its  alleged 
Romamzing  tendency  a  monument  was  erected 
in  Oxford  to  the  martyrs  of  the  Reformation, 
Cranmer,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  hut  the  "Memo- 
rial* had  Utde  effect  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  movement  which  was  on  its  way  to  win 
the  coming  generation  of  English  clergy  to 
maintain  the  doctrines  of  Apostolic  Succesuon, 
Baptismal  Regeneration,  Priestiy  Absolution, 
the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the 
Divine  Character  of  the  Church.  But  in  a 
short  time  the  authorities  both  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  CThurch  of  England  became 
alarmed.  Sumner,  bishop  of  Qiester,  was  the 
6rst  to  condemn  the  movement  by  denouncing 
in  1838  *the  undermining  of  the  Protestant 
Churdb  by  men  who  dwell  within  her  walls 
.  .  .  who  sit  in  the  Reformers'  seat  and  tra- 
duce the  Reformation.*  The  Tractarians  un- 
doubtedly made  mistakes  and  showed  impa- 
tience, exaggeration  and  little  consideration  for 
the  scruples  of  those  who  did  not  accept  their 
teachings.  When  the  tract  was  published  enti- 
tled 'On  Reserve  in  Communicating  RcU^ous 
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Knowledge,'  they  ventured  urn  daocnrovs 
ground,  and  touted  on  topics  not  relevant  to 
&cir  main  crusade,  laying  themselves  open  to 
the  charge  of  avowing  the  principle  of  keeyiflg 
back  part  of  the  counsel  of  God.  But  the  for- 
mation of  a  "RcHDanizing^  section  in  the  Trac- 
tarian  par^  «ru  not  justifiably  dbanwd  gainst 
them  until  the  puUieation  of  Tract  90,  in  uriiidi 
Ncwagan  attempted  to  show  that  the  39  Articles 
of  the  Qiurch  of  England  could  be  so  inter- 
preted as  to  harmonise  with  the  teaching  of  tiie 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  was  the  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  movement  The 
Tractarian  doctrine  was  condemned  by  the 
Heads  of  Houses  at  Oxford.  The  Usbop  of 
Oxford  forbade  the  publication  of  such  views, 
and  Newman  yielded  The  TractarUn  camU- 
date  for  the  professorship  of  poetry,  a  man  of 
undoubted  genius,  was  defeated  and  Mr.  Ward, 
another  Tractarian,  dismissed  from  his  mathe- 
matical lectureship  at  Balliol,  and  the  climax 
was  reached  when  Pusey  was  accused  and 
found  guilty  of  preaching  doctrine  contrary  to 
that  of  the  Church  of  Ei^land  and  was  sus- 
pended from  preaching  within  the  university 
Tor  two  years.  HnalJy  a  movement  was  set 
on  foot  to  procure  a  vote  of  censure  on  Ward's 
*The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,^  iij  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  set  forth  as  that 
ideal  and  the  English  Church  condemned  as 
not  fulfilling  it.  The  motion  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  58  members  of  the  Convocation, 
and  only  failed  of  being  ratified  by  the  vice- 
diancetloT  dirough  the  interposition  of  a  legal 
technicajihr.  On  3  Oct  1845  Newman  re- 
quested the  provost  of  Oriel  to  remove  his 
name  from  the  books  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity, and  on  the  8th  completed  his  'Essay 
on  the  Development  of  Qiristian  Dottrine* ; 
two  days  afterward  he'  was  received  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  A  host  followed  him. 

The  movement  within  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land itself  continued  under  the  leader^p  of 
Pusey,  who  deplored  Newman's  secession  to 
Rome  and  who  even  in  its  early  days,  to  quote 
Newman,  had  been  "able  to  give  a  name,  a 
power  and  a  personality  to  what  was  without 
him  a  sort  of  mob."  The  Gorham  judgment 
(1850),  in  which  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
privy  council  —  which,  being  a  civil  court,  the 
Tractarians  claimed  had  no  valid  authority  to 
act  in  ecclesiastical  cases  —  decided  that  belief 
in  Baptismal  Regeneration  was  not  necessary 
in  order  to  hold  a  benefice  in  the  Church  of 
En^and,  was  followed  by  further  secessions, 
among  them,  Manning.  The  Oxford  revival, 
bOTin  in  the  Church  of  England,  profoundly 
affected  all  the  Reformed  churches,  and  while 
laying  stress  on  ceremonial,  on  orderly  and 
comely  worship  in  the  sanctuary  and  on  the 
claims  of  die  earty  Church  and  its  creeds, 
laid  no  less  emphasis  on  spiritnality  of  life  as 
an  essential  jprerequisite  for  the  priests  and 
ministers  of  the  Church.  Consult  in  addition 
to  the  biographies  and  worics  of  the  outstanding 
figures  of  the  movement  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned in  this  article.  Brown,  E.  G.  K.,  'His- 
tory of  the  Tractarian  Movement'  (1856) ; 
(3iUTch,  R.  W.,  <The  Oxford  Movement* 
(1891);  Holland,  H.  S.,  <The  Mission  of  the 
Orford  Movement*  (in  ^Personal  Studies,* 
1905);  Newmin,  'Apolojwa*  (1864),  vitally 
important  Mozley.  T.,  'Reminiscences^  (1882)  ; 
Overtoo,  *The  Anglican  Revival*  (1897); 
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Tbvretfu-Dan^o,  *Tiie  Ajnglo-Catholic  Re- 
vivai  in  the  19th  Century*  (£ig.  trans.,  1915} ; 
Ward,  Wilfrid,  'The  Oxford  Movement* 
(I9U);  'The  Ubraiy  of  the  Fathers*  (1838- 
85) ;  'library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology* 
(1841).  An  exhaustive  bibliography  by  Canon 
S.  L.  Allard  appears  in  Vol.  XII  of  the  'Cam- 
bridge History  of  English  Literature*  (1915). 

OXFORD  UNIVBR3ITY,  England,  at 
Oxford  (q-v.),  its  foundation  by  tradition,  as- 
scribed  to  Alfred  the  Great,  who  had  a  ntint  in 
the  city,  is  believed  to  have  its  authentic  origin 
in  the  quarrel  between  Henry  II  and  Becket, 
when  the  king,  about  1164,  directed  an  oidi- 
nance  uainst  the  partisans  of  Becket,  to  the 
effect  that  all  clerics  possessing  revenues  in 
Ei^land  and  resident  in  Paris  had  to  return  in 
three  months  «as  they  loved  their  revenues.* 
Philip  n  of  France  was  aiding  Becket.  and 
Henry  forbade  English  clerks  to  study  at 
Paris.  Just  after  the  edict  the  schools  of  Ox- 
ford became  very  fiourishing  and  assumed  the 
character  of  the  contemporaneous  universi^; 
the  existence  of  doctors  of  various  faculties  as 
well  as  of  masters  and  scholars  being  recorded 
about  1187  in  connection  with  the  celebrated 
visit  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  The  earliest 
public  document  known  to  enst,  which  applies 
the  title  of  university  iuniversitas)  to  the 
schools  of  Oxford  is  one  which  dates  from 
1201.  In  1214  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  eccle- 
siastical superior  of  the  monks  gathered  within 
his  diocese,  appointed  a  chancellor  for  their 
government,  and  the  constitudon  which  arose 
out  of  such  elements  has  been  molted  into  its 
present  form  in  part  by  the  authority  of  die 
Crown  and  of  Parliament,  in  part  by  the  in- 
herent self-goveming  power  of  the  university 
itself.  The  first  chancellor  known  to  have 
been  appointed  was  Robert  Grossteste,  about 
1224,  who  was  afterward  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Other  authorities  represent  that  its  first  charter 
was  that  granted  to  it  by  Elizabeth  in  1570, 
when  it  was  enacted  that  hencefor^  the  uni- 
versity should  be  known  by  the  name  of  'llie 
Chancellor,  Masters  and  Scholars  of  die  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,*  and  by  no  other  name,  upon 
which  its  privileges  depended  until  the  passing 
of  the  Oxford  University  Act  of  1854.  The 
elective  franchise  was  conferred  upon  the  uni- 
versity in  1604,  since  which  time  it  has  returned 
two  members  to  Parliament. 

The  collegiate  system  at  0:itford  dates  from 
the  13th  century.  At  first  the  students  who 
congregated  at  die  university  had  no  special 
places  of  abode  j^rovided  for  them,  but  lad  to 
find  accommodations  for  themselves.  As  the 
students  found  it  cheaper  to  unite  and  rent  a 
single  house  in  which  they  might  live  together 
than  to  provide  each  for  himself,  they  fre- 
quently did  so,  forming  halls,  hostels  or  inns. 
Somebmes,  for  the  sake  of  giving  greater 
facilities  to  study,  sums  of  money  would  be 
given  or  bequeathed  to  the  nntversity  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  which  die  studoits 
might  live  witfaont  any  more'  expense  than  was 
necessary  for  their  maintenance.  The  first 
who  went  further  than  this  was  William  ol 
Durham,  who,  dying  in  1249,  bequeathed  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  university  to  provide  a 
permanent  endowment  for  the  maimenance  of 
a  certain  number  of  "masters.*  The  first  pw- 
chasc  was  made  in  1253,  and  with  diis  puichase 
originated  Univeruty  College.    There  were 
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two  other  cotleges  founded  daring  the  same 
century — Baltiol  Collie,  in  1263,  and  Merton 
College,  founded  at  Maldon  in  Surrey  in' 1264, 
and  removed  Ip  Oxford  before  1274.  This  last 
college  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  which 
the  colle^ate  system  in  its  modem  form,  or  a 
form  resembling  the  modern  on^  was  instituted, 
the  college  being  made  a  separate  corporation, 
wi&  a  sqarate  charter  and  separate  statutes. 
The  first  statutes  of  University  College  as  a 
separate  corporation  are  dated  1280.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century,  while  there  were 
no  more  colleges  than  the  three  just  mentioned, 
there  were  about  S^XUaiia.  As  the  number  of 
colleger  increased,  and  their  growing  endow- 
ments attracted  greater  numbers  of  students, 
the  halls  dedined  in  numbers,  especially  since 
the  attendance  of  students  diminished  in  the 
<ientaries  foUowing  the  14th.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century  the  number  of  colleges  had 
increased  to  10,  while  that  of  the  halls  had 
declined  to  55.  There  are  now  21  colleges,  all 
of  which  are  separate  corporations,  and,  with 
two  exceptions,  have  endowments  for  fellows 
and  scholars.  At  Christ  Church  the  fellows 
are  distinctively  called  'students*  (ordinary 
students  being,  of  course,  called  undergradi^- 
ates).  All  Souls  College  has  no  scholars  or 
undergraduates,  except  a  small  number  of 
«Bible-clerks,»  and  Keble  College  has  no  fel- 
lows. The  fellows  and  sdiolars  at  Oxford  hold 
pretty  much  the  same  position  as  at  Cambridge 
(see  Cambridge,  University  op,  and  FisLLOW- 
ship).  Besides  the  colleges,  there  is  one  pub- 
bc  hall,  Saint  Edmund  Hall.  It  is  not  a  sepa- 
tate  corporation,  and  has  no  endowments  for 
fellows,  and  it  will  be  united  to  Queen's  Col- 
lege on  the  occurrence  of  the  next  vacancy  in 
the  principal  ship,  as  Saint  Mary's  Hall  has  been 
incorporated  with  Oriel.  The  following  are  d»e 
names  of  the  colleges  in  the  order  of  their 
reputed  foundation,  each  being  separately 
noticed  in  the  body  of  this  work:  University, 
Balliol,  Merton;  Exeter  (founded  1314),  Oriel 
(1326).  Queen's  (I340j.  New  College  (1379). 
Lincoln  (1427).  All  Souls  (1437),  Magdalen 
(1458),  Brasenose  (1509)  Corpus  Christi 
(1516),  Christ  Church  (1546),  Trinity  (1554), 
Saint  John's  (1555),  Jesus  (1571),  Wadham 
(1612),  Pembroke  (1624),  Worcester  (1714). 
Hertford  and  Keble.  The  two  lasi  mentioned 
date  from  last  -centurv.  Hertford  is  the  resto- 
ration of  an  old  foundation,  while  Keble  (which 
is  a  ^'new  foundation*  and  not  a  college  in  the 
strict  sense)  was  founded  in  1870  for  the  edu- 
caticm  solely  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
England;  it  enjoys  the  privileges  (except  as  re- 
gards the  academical  status  of  its  head)  whidi 
are  possessed  by  other  colleges  in  the  univer- 
uty..  There  are  also  three  private  halls,  gov- 
erned by  ^licensed  masters* ;  and  since  1884 
One  college  and  four  halls  for  women  have  been 
«8tablish«l,  Sctfncrville  College  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet. Saint  Hu^'s  and  Saint  Hilda's  halls. 
Women  cannot  become  meiribers  of  the  uni- 
versity or  take  degrees,  but  are  admitted  to  tiie 
university  examinations,  and  the  names  of  those 
yiho  pass  or  take  honors  are  officially  mtb- 
Itshed.  The  largest  of  the  c<rfl^a  is  Christ 
Church,  established  in  1546  by  Henry  VIH, 
from  funds  collected  by  (Ordinal  Wolsey;  it  is 
commonly  known  as  *the  House*  (^Mdts 
Oiristi*).   In  the  IStfa  century  an  enactment 


was  passed  requiriiv  all  students  who  joined  die 

university  to  become  members  of  some  college 
or  hall,  and  this  condition  continued  to  be  the 
law  until  1868,  when  persons  were  permitted, 
under  certain  conditicxis,  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  the  university  without  so  doing,  keeping 
their  statutaUe  restdcnoe  in  approved  nonscs  or 
lodging  in  the  town.  Those  who  avail  tfaem" 
selves  of  this  pennissi<m  are  called  *non'col- 
legiate  students.*  They  are  exempt  from  the 
heavy  expenses  inseparable  from  living  in  col- 
lege rooms  and  pay  small  tutorial  fees. 

The  constitution  of  the  university  is  fixed  by 
the  act  of  1854,  which  modifies  that  granted  by 
the  act  of  Elizabeth.  The  style  or  title  by 
which  the  corporation  is  known  is  The  <3ian- 
cellor,  Masters  and  Scholars  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Legislation  in  tmiversity  matters 
has  to  be  prepared  by  the  Hebdomadal  Council, 
and  pass  mrou^  two  bodies,  the  Congregation 
of  tne  University  and  Convocation.  There  is  ;, 
also  another  body,  the  Ancient  House  of  C<mi0/ 
gregation,  made  up  of  the  necessario  rrgentes  * 
and  regents  ad  placitum,  whose  functions  arc 
confined  to  ratifying  the  nomination  of  exam- 
iners and  to  the  granting  of  ordinary  degrees. 
The  House  of  Convocation  consists  of  all  who 
have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  provided  their  names  have  been  con- 
stantly kept  on  the  books  of  some  college  or 
hall,  or  of  the  delegates  of  non-collegiate 
students,  and  in  the  last  resort  Convocation  has 
supreme  control  over  the  action  of  the  univer- 
sity. Congregation  consists  of  all  masters  and 
doctors  resident  in  Oxford,  and  moit  matters 
are  settled  by  it,  appeals  to  the  superior  body 
of  Convocation  aegmst  a  decision  of  Congrega- 
tion being  rare.  The  Hebdomadal  Council  con- 
sists  of  certain  c^cials  and  cert»n  members 
elected  by  Congregation.  The  official  members 
are  the  chancellor,  the  vice-chancellor  and  the 
two  proctors.  Tne  elected  members  are  six 
heads  of  colleges  or  halls,  six  professors  and 
six  members  of  Convocation  of  not  less  than 
five  years'  standing.  The  members  of  Convo- 
cation elected  may  be  either  heads  of  houses  or 
professors.  The  dection  takes  place  once  in 
three  years.  The  elected  members  hold  office 
for  six  years,  and  Half  of  them  are  chosen  on 
every  occasion.  They  meet  every  Monday  in 
term  time  (whence  the  name  of  the  body),  and 
when  convoked  by  the  vice-chancellor.  All  leg- 
islative measures  ori^nate  with  them,  but  most 
of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  university  is 
transacted  by  boards  of  delegates  or  curators 
elected  or  appointed  ad  hoc. 

The  principal,  officers  of  the  university  are 
the  chancellor,  the  hie^  steward,  the  vice<dian- 
cellei^  the  two  proctors,  the  public  orator,  the 
keeper  of  the  archives  and  the  registrar.  The 
dignities  of  diancellor  and  high  steward  are 
almost  purely  honorary,  and  are  usually  con- 
ferred on  noblemen.  The  vice-chancellor,  who 
is  nommated  by  the  chancellor  from  the  heads 
of  colleges,  and  chosen  in  the  order  of  their 
election  as  heads,  holds  office  for  four  years, 
and  is  now,  in  fact,  the  supreme  executive  and 
judicial  authority  of  the  university.  The  prin- 
cipal duty  of  the  proctors  is  to  maintain  the 
dud^ine  of  the  university,  but  they  also  serve 
ex  cfticio  on  most  of  the  university  boards 
and  delegacies. 

There  are  over  100  profes&OT$hip\  lecture- 
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ships  and  readersldps  in  tlie  Unhrerd^  of  Ox- 
ford, besides  the  leetmeships,  etc.,  in  the  sep- 
arate colleges.  The  tmiversity  professors  de- 
fiver  lectures  on  the  subjects  for  which  tb^ 
hold  their  professorships,  bat  attendance  on 
these  lectures  is  compulsory  on  none  of  the 
students. 

The  collies  are  corporate  bodies  distinct 
from  the  corporate  body  which  fonns  the  uni- 
versi^.  They  are  not  subject  to  laws  and  rcs^ 
ulations  made  by  the  tmiversity;  they  manage 
thdr  ovni  prc^ierty.  elect  their  own  officers  and 
even  the  proctors  nave  no  power  wilMn  dieir 
walls.  Some  university  professors  are  entitled 
to  privileges  and  emolumciits  in  colleges,  and 
in  many  matters  the  colleges  and  the  univeiv 
aty  recognize  each  other's  regulations.  But 
the  true  key  to  the  intimate  relations  extstiiv 
between  the  tmiveruty  and  colleges  is  to  be 
fotmd  in  the  fact  that  the  great  Biajori^  of  Ae 
members  of  the  university  belong  to  the  coU 
leges  and  all  members  of  uie  colleges  are  mem- 
bers of  the  university. 

The  old  distinctions  separating  undergradi^ 
ates  into  different  classes  {peers  and  their  eldest 
sons,  fellow  and  gentlemen  commoners)  have 
disappeared.  *Scnolar^>  that  is  students  -who 
tnr  competitive  examination  have  obtained  a. 
IHace  on  the  foimdatton  of  a  ooBege— carrying 
with  it  a  stipend  of  $<K)0— wear  gowns  differ-, 
ing  from  those  of  Ordinary  students  or  *com- 
moners.*  Every  student  on  entering  his  college 
is  assigned  to  a  tutor,  u^.is  respcwsible  for 
the  direction  of  his  studies,  and  to  whom  iie 
may  apply  for  advice.  The  morning  is  devoted 
to  attending  lectures,  or  to  private  reading ;  the 
afternoon  or  the  early  part  of  it  is  ttmiwrsalty 
surrendered  to  outdoor  exerdse;  Uie  evening 
after  •halP  (the  common  name  for  dinner),  is 
given  by  reading  men  to  thetr  studies,  as  well 
as  to  toe  social  and  literary  meetings  which 
form  so  much  of  the  charm  of  college  life. 
There  is  a  university  dub,  known  as  the  Union 
Society,  in  whose  hall  there  is  held  a  weeWy 
debate  on'  some  public  topic.  There  are  also  a 
dramatic  club  and  'various  musical  societies 
which  give  performances  regulariy  during  term, 
besides  many  social  clubs.  The  expenses  of  liv- 
ing at  Oxford  vary  as  the  students ;  on  the 
most  economical  system  they  cannot  be  brought 
below  $800  per  annum.  The  total  number  of 
nndergraduates  on  the  book  is  about  3,600,  but 
the  number  of  those  resident  is  usually  3,000, 
During  the  Great  War  the  members  were  re- 
duced almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

There  are  four  terms  in  the  university  year 
at  Oxford ;  Michaelmas  term,  which  lasts  from 
10  October  to  17  December;  Hilary  or  Lent, 
from  14  January  to  the  day  before  P.alm  Sun- 
day; Easter  term,  from  the  Wednesday  after 
E«ter  to  the  Friday  before  Whitsunday,  and 
Trinity  or  Act  term,  from  the  day  before  Whit- 
sunday to  the  Saturday  after  the  first  Tuesday 
of  July;  Michaelmas  and  Hilary  terms  are 
kept  W  six  weeks'  residence  in  each  and  Easter 
and  Trinity  terms  either  by  three  weeks'  resi- 
dence in  each  or  by  40  days'  residence  in  both 
j<Mn|^. 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  university  are 
those  of  bachelor  and  master  in  arts;  bachelor 
and  doctor  in  divini^,  dvil  law,  medicine,  let- 
ters, science  and  mnstc  and  hat^etor  and  master 
m  surgery.  The  most  important  function  of  die 
tmtverrity,  liowever, -is  the  conferring  of  de-* 


grees  in  arts.  Twdve  terms  of  residence  are 
required  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  which  must 
be  taken  before  any  other  degree  (except  those 
of  B.  Litt  or  B:  Sc.  and  bachelor  or  doctor  of 
music)  can  be  conferred.  No  further  residence 
is  necessary  for  any  degree,  and  no  residence 
whatever  is  required  for  degrees  ia  music. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  must  pass- 
thj^ee  distinct  examinations:  Responsions 
(known  among  tmdergraduates  as  "Smalls') - 
before  the  masters  of  Oic  schools  (six  in  num- 
ber) ;  first  public  examination  (Moderations  or 
•Mods")  before  the  examiners  known  as 
moderators  (in  the  pass  school  six,  in  the  clas- ' 
sical  School  seven,  in  the  mathematical  three); 
and  the  second  public  examination  ( ot 
*Grcats*)  before  the  public  examiners  (six  in 
the  Pass  School,  five  in  the  schodl  of  Utertr- 
humaniares,  and  three,  four  or  five  in  each  o£. 
the  other  etf^t  honor  schools,  namely,  mathe-> 
matics,  natural  science,  jurisprudence,  modems 
history,  theolc^,  Oriental  studies,  English  lit-- 
erature  and  modern  European  languflgea).  Can-, 
didates  are  admitted  to  pass  Luiderations  at 
their  second  term,  and  to  a  Final  Pass  Sdiool 
as  soon  as  they  have  passed  Moderations. 
Honors  xaxy  be  obtained  in  each  of  the  two 
pnUtc  examinations.  The  first  consists  of  an- 
examination  in  Scripture,  or  an  alternative 
Greek  or  Oriental  book,  and  in  either  classics 
or  mathematics  for  a  pass  .or  honors.  Candi' 
dates  are  admitted  to  the  honors  examinauoo. 
tm\f  item  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  term  from- 
their  matriculation,  and  are  put  to  a  much 
severer  tot  than  candidates  for  -a  mere  pass. 
The  successful  candidates  are  arranged  1^  the- 
moderators  according  to  merit  in  fouk-  classes, 
in  each  of  which  the  names  are  publi^ed  in 
alphabetical  order  —  a  feature  of  Oxford  honor 
li^.  In  the  second  puUic  examination  honors 
are  conferred  in  each  of  the  nine  honor  school^ 
already  mentioned.  Soccessftd  candidates  are 
arranged  by  the  pnbUc  examiners  in  four 
dasaes  aceotding  to  merit,  aad  tfadr  names  psbf' 
Ushed  in  these  classes  in  alphabetical  order. 
Candidates  in  the  Pass  School  ate  examined  ia> 
three  subjects,  chosen  from  the  followinR  four 
groups:  (1)  Classics,  classical  history,  Sanskrit 
and  Persian;  (2)  Modern  languages  and  his- 
tory, political  economy  and  a  5r:aich  of  legal 
study;  (3^  Mathematics  and  six  branches  of 
natural  science;  (4)  Religious  knowledge.  Not 
more  than  two  subjects  may  be  chosen  from 
any  one  group,  but  one  of  the  subjects  must 
either  be  classics  (two  books  in  Greek  or  on» 
Latin  and  one  Greek).  Sanskrit,  Persian  pr  a 
modem  lan^age  (either  French  or  German, 
with  composition  and  literary  history).  A  B.A, 
may  proceed  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  without  fur- 
ther examination  or  exercise,  in  the  27th  term 
from  his  matriculation,  provided  he  has  kept 
his  name  on  the  books  of  some  college  or  hail* 
or  upon  the  remster  of  non-collegiate  students, 
for  26  terms.  In  the  case  of  all  other  degrees 
(except  hoTiorary  ones)  some  exanatra^tlon'  or 
exercise  is  necessary. 

Affiliated  colleges  are  Saint  David's  College,: 
Lampeter  (1880);  University  College,  Notting^ 
hami  (1882);  Firth.  College,  Sheffirid  (186&); 
University  College,-  Reading  (1899) ;  Hartley 
University  College,  Southampton  (1903);  Exe- 
ter Diocesan  Training  Collqge  <100&);  Royal 
AUim  Memocial  University  College.  Exeter 
('190B),  and  a  number  of  colonial-  universities. 
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Students  accredited  from  these  affiliated  oil- 
leges  are  admitted  to  the  Oxford  public  exam- 
inations after  a  reduced  period  of  academical 
residence,  they  are  not  required  to  pass  Re- 
sponsions,  and  can  take  their  B.A.  degree  after 
ei^t  terms'  residences  provided  they  have  ob- 
tamed  honors  at  either  tfas  first  or  seomd 
puUic  examinations. 

The  University  of  Oxford  possessed  the 
patronage  of  few  church  livings  in  its  own 
right,  but  throi^h  an  act  of  James  I,  Roman 
Catholics  are  disabled  from,  presenting  to  any 
ecclesiastical  benefice  and  their  ri^ts  widiin  25 
of  the  cotmties  of  Enjgland  and  Wales  are  made 
over  to  this  university,  those  in  the  other  27 
counties  bong  conferred  on  that  of  Cambridge. 
Many  of  the  colleges  possess  consideraUe 
ecclesiastical'  patronage.  There  are  between  30 
and  40  scholarships  and  exhibitions  in  the  gift 
of  the  university,  besides  those  belonging  to  the 
various  colleges  and  halls.  Of  international  im- 
portance are  the  Cecil  Rhodes  scholarships,  dat- 
ing from  1902,  eadi  of  the  annual  value  of 
$1,500;  to  be  held  by  students  from  every  im- 
portant Briti^  colony,  from  Germany  and  from 
every  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  There  are  also  several  valuaUe 
prizes,  such  as  the  Stanhope,  for  a  historical 
essay;  the  Newdigate,  for  an  English  poem; 
and  the  Gaisford,  for  composition  in  Greek 

{trose  and  verse.  The  Radcliffe  traveling  fel- 
owships  are  awarded  to  enable  students  of 
natural  science  to  prosecute  their  studies 
abroad.  Consult  Clark,  <The  College  of  Ox- 
ford* (1891) ;  Corbin,  <An  American  at 
Oxford'  (1903) ;  Fulleylove  and  Thomas.  <0x. 
ford>  (1904);  Gribble,  *The  Romance  of 
Oxford  Colleges'  (1911);  Hutton,  'Literary 
Landmarks  of  Oxford*  (1903);  Lang,  A., 
'Oxford  Notes'  (1879)  ;  Lyte,  'History  of  the 
University  of  Oxford'  (ISfc);  Rashdall,  <Uni- 
versities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  A^s' 
(1895) ;  Smith,  Goldwin.  'Oxford  and  Her  Col- 
leges' (1895)  ;  the  series  of  'College  Histories* 
and  the  'University  Calendar' ;  Vallace,  'Old 
Colleges  of  Oxford'  (1912),  and  the  'Stu- 
dent^s  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges 
of  Oxford.* 

Philip  Molyneux, 
Editor  of  the  Oxford  University  ^Gagette? 

OXIDASB.  any  member  of  a  certain  group 
of  enzymes,  which  are  distinguished,  as  a  class, 
by  their  power  of  inducing  the  direct  oxida- 
tion of  sugars  and  certain  other  substances. 
The  chemistry  of  the  oxidases  is  very  imper- 
fectly known,  but  the  group  appears  to  be 
widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
it  probably  plavs  an  important  rdle  in  the  chem- 
ical changes  that  occur  in  the  growii^  plant 
Oxidising  enzymes  are  also  found  in  ammals. 
Artificial  oxidases  have  been  prepared  hy  Davy- 
Henault  from  faintly  alkaline  solutions  of  gum 
treated  with  solutions  of  manganese  salts. 

OXIDE,  tn  chemistry,  a  command  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  oxygen  with  a  metallic 
t»se  or  with  an  organic  radical.  The  oxides 
may  be  classified,  in  a  ^neral  way,  as  acid, 
Insic  and  neutral.  An  aad  oxide  is  one  which 
has  acidic  properties  or  which  combines  widi 
the  elements  of  water  to  produce  an  add.  Sul- 
fdbur  trioxide,  SOi,  is  a  familiar  example  of  this 
class  of  oxides,  as  it  unites  directly  with  water 
to  produce  sulfduiric  acid.   Basic  oxides  are 


those  which  have  basic  properties  or  which  are 
capable  of  uniting  with  adds  so  as  to  produce 
salts.  Caldum  oxide  (lime),  CaO,  is  of  this 
diaracter.  Neutral  oxides  are  those  which  are 
neither  add  nor  basic  in  any  marked  d^iree; 
The  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  Fet04,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  class.  The  oxides  are  also  classi- 
fied in  accordance  with  the  pr<^rtion  of  oxy- 
gen and  base  that  they  contain.  When  two 
oxides  of  the  same  base  are  to  be  distioe^shcd, 
tbat  which  contains  the  more  oxygen  in  pro- 
portion to  the  base  is  sometimes  called  the  per- 
oxide, the  other  bdng  called  the  suboxide. 
CuO,  for  exatmtle,  may  be  called  copper  per- 
oxide, and  CuiO  copper  suboxide.  Tliese  par- 
ticular tenus,  however,  are  not  used  as  gen- 
erally as  formerly  and  are  u»ially  applUd  to 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  oxides  in  a  series  of 
more  than  two.  The  term  protoxide  is  some- 
times ai^Ued  to  a  neutral  oxide  which  con- 
tains a  single  ox^en  atom  in  combination  with 
one  atom  of  a  divalent  base  or  with  two  atoms 
of  a  monovalent  base.  An  oxide  containing  one, 
two,  three,  four  or  five  atoms  of  oxygen  is 
called  the  monoxide,  dioxide,  trioxide,  tetroxide 
or  pentoxide  of  the  corresponding  base.  Occa- 
sional dei»artures  ixoaxi  this  simple  nile  will  be 
met  with  in  modem  chemical  nomenclature,  but 
in  such  cases  the  anomaly  is  due  to  some  pe- 
culiarity in  the  behavior  of  the  oxide  or  to  the 
difficulty  of  changing  a  name  after  it  has  once 
been  definitely  adopted,  even  thot^h  it  be  erro- 
neous when  judged  by  correct  principles.  The 
gas  whose  f armola  is  NO,  for  example,  is  com- 
monb^  known  as  nitrogen  dioxide,  as  thouc^  its 
formula  were  NaOt.  A  sesquioxide  is  an  oxide 
containing  three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  two  of  the 
base ;  the  name  bdng  derived  from  a  Latin  word 
signifying  ""one  and  a  half.*  Sesquioxide  of 
iron,  for  example,  has  the  formula  FeiO*.  See 
Peroxides. 

OXLEY,  dks'H,  James  Blacdonald,  Cana- 
dian author  and  lawyer :  b.  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
22  Oct.  1855;  d.  1907.  He  was  graduated 
from  Dalhouste  University,  Halifax,  in  1874, 
studied  at  Harvard  in  1876-77  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  'bar  in  1878.  He  practised  law 
in  Halifax  in  1879-83,  when  appointed  le^ 
adviser  in  the  Dominion  Department  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  He  resigned  from  this  <^ce  in 
1891  and  engaged  in  the  life  insurance  buaness 
in  Ottawa  and  Montreal.  Beside  'Nova  Scotia 
Decisions'  (1880-83),  of  which  he  was  joint 
editor,  he  has  written  a  long  series  of  boys* 
books,  sudi  as  'Donald  Grant's  Development* 
(1892):  'Archie  of  Athabaska'  (1893);  'In 
the  Swing  of  the  Sea'  (1897)  ;  'Fife  and  Drum 
at  Louisburg'  (1899),  etc.,  and  'Uiasa  at  Last: 
a  Tourney  to  the  Forluaden  Gty  of  Tibet* 
(1900). 

OXNARD,  eks'nard,  Cal.,  dty  in  Ventura 
County,  on  the  Southern  Padfic  and  Ventura 
County  railroads,  65  miles  northwest  of  Los 
Angeles.  It  contains  a  public  library,  beet- 
sugar  mills  and  refinery,  machine  shops,  wood- 
working establishments,  etc  The  city  owns 
the  water-supply  system.   Pop.  2,555. 

OXUS,  fik'sfis,  or  AMU  DARYA.  &  moo'- 
dfir'ya,  a  river  of  central  Asia.  It  is  formed 
1^  the  confluence  of  the  Pamir  and  Ab-i-Paaja 
nvers  in  the  Pamirs.  The  Pamir,  wludi  flows 
from  Lake  Victoria,  13,400  feet  above  sea- 
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level,  and  the  Oxus  after  the  confluence  of  the 
Ab-i-Panja  and  the  Pamir,  form  greater 
part  of  me  boundary  between  Afghanistan  and 
Russia.  This  part  of  the  river  is  about  680 
miles  long;  the  conrse  is  first  for  aboitt  ISO 
nules  in  a  direction,  in  genera),  westerly,  then 
north  for  120  miles,  tlien  west-nordiwest  for 
about  50  miles,  tlien  southwest  for  100  miles. 
Here  it  leaves  the  mountains  whidi  have  previ- 
ously come  down  almost  to  its  banks  ana  runs 
about  260  miles  west  through  plains,  which  are 
particularly  wide  along  its  southern  bank.  From 
the  confluence  of  the  Kunduz  near  the  begin- 
ning of  this  stretch  to  the  month  there  are  no 
affluents  on  &e  southern  banl^  for  all  streams 
to  the  south  are  swallowed  up  by  the  sands  of 
the  desert.  Tlie  greatest  width  of  the  Oxus  at 
flood  is  over  1,000  yards,  its  greatest  current  is 
five  miles  per  hour.  The  stream  is  fordable  at  a 
few  places  in  the  plains.  Elsewhere  it  is  crossed 
on  rafts  made  of  inflated  skins  or  on  ferries 
worked  1^  swimming  horses.  At  Charjui  the 
river  is  crossed  by  a  railroad  bridge  on  the 
Merv-Botduu-a  line.  The  river  is  navigable  be- 
low Charjui,  which  is  about  150  miles  from 
the  Afghan  border,  and  there  is  a  r^ular  serv- 
ice by  flat-bottomed  paddle  steamers  as  far  as 
Pata  Kissar.  Consult  Rawlinson,  Sir  H.  C, 
*The  Road  to  Merv'  (tproceedtngs>  of  the 
Royal  Gewniphical  Society,  new  senes,  Vol.  I, 
London  1879)  ;  Krapotkin.  *The  Old  Beds  of 
the  Amu-Darya>  {Geographicai  Joumat,  Vol 
XII,  London  1898). 

OXY-ACIDS,  according  to  older  chem- 
ical usage,  are  adds  which  contain  oxygen; 
those  containing  hydrogen  without  oxygen 
being  called  hydradds.  Nitric  add,  HNOii  tor 
exaniple,  was  called  an  oxy-acid,  while  liydrch 
dilonc  add,  HCI,  was  called  a  hj^radd.  The 
term  oxy-add  is  not  often  used  in  this  sense 
at  the  present  time,  but  organic  adds  which  con- 
tain the  radical  hydroxyl,  OH,  are  frequently 
called  oxy-acid,  or,  more  correctly,  hydroxy- 
adds.  The  organic  acids  of  the  lactic  acid  series, 
for  example,  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from 
those  of  the  acetic  ada  series  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  molecule  of  hydroxy!  for  an  atom  of 
hydrt^en  and  they  are,  therefore,  oxy-acids  or 
hydroxy-adds,  according  to  the  more  modem 
tenninology.  Acetic  acid,  for  instance,  has  the 
formula  CH1.COOH,  and  glycollic  acid  (which 
belongs  to  the  lactic  add  series)  has  the  formula 
CH,OH.C0OH.  Glycollic  add  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  ox_y-acetic  acid  or  hydroxy- 
acetic  acid,  if  considered  as  being  derived  by 
substituting  OH  for  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms 
of  the  meuiyl  group  in  Ae  acetic  add.  Lactic 
add^  itself  may  be  regarded  as  _hy;droxy- 
proiHonic  add,  the  formula  of  propionic  aad 
bring  OH5.COOH,  while  that  of  lactic  add  is 
GH^OH.COOH.  Oxy-acids  are  thus  alcohols 
at  the  same  time  as  they  are  acids. 

OXYACBTIC   ACID.    S«e  Gltoxxic 

Acid. 

OXYGEN.     See  Lioumw  and  Cou- 

PBESSED  GaABS. 

OXTRmOOLOBIN.  See  HEicoGunitN. 

OXYHYDROGEN  UORT.  See  Cal- 
ciuic  Light. 

OXYRHYNCHUS.  Egypt,  an  andent  town, 
now  represented  hy  Bahnasa  on  the  Bahr  Yusnx 
or  JosqA  Canal,  about  100  miles  south  of  Cairo. 


Hie  site  presents  mounds  of  ruins,  covering  an 
area  unsurpassed  by  few  andent  Egyptian 
towns.  Opened  and  explored  since  1897,  these 
mounds  have  yielded  rich  finds  in  papyri  con- 
taining many  predous  treasures  of  tost  classi- 
cal and  early  Christian  literature.  Greek  papyri 
unearthed  in  1897  and  in  1903  include  3d  cen- 
tury fragments  of  the  "logia*  or  'Sayings  of 
Jesus.*  (See  Acrapha).  Among  the  Latin 
p^yri  is  a  fragment  of  the  epitome  of  U^ys 
history  covering  books  37-39  and  49-55.  On 
the  bade  of  this  papyrus  is  written  the  largest 
piece  of  the  New  Testament  on  papyrus  yet 
discovered,  namely,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Another  fragment  comes  from  the  Septuagint 
version  of  Genesis  —  a  century  older  than 
extant  vellum  manuscripts  of  the  same  book. 
Among  other  Greek  papyri  is  a  1st  century 
B.C  copy  of  an  epinidan  ode,  by  a  poetess,  per- 
haps C>orinna,  the  rival  and  reputed  teacher  of 
Pindar;  epigrams  by  Leonidas,  Antipater  and 
Amyntas;  part  of  a  philosophical  dialogue  In 
which  the  tyrant  Fisistratus  is  one  of  the  speak- 
ers; a  long  2d  century  papyrus  contained  an 
invocation  to  a  goddess,  and  on  the  back  an 
account  of  a  miraculous  cure  effected  by  Im- 
hotep.  the  Asdepius  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
..^Ssculapius  of  the  Romans.  Other  finds  com- 
prise portions  of  works  of  Homer,  Herod- 
otus, Thucydides,  Sophocles  and  other  classical 
autliofs,  conunorial  and  legal  document^ 
Iirivate  letters,  etc,  dirowing  interesting  ^de- 
lights on  sodal  life  in  Egypt  during  the  Gredc 
and  Roman  dominations.  In  early  Egyptian 
times  called  Pempte,  the  capital  of  a  nome,  here 
the  Oxyrhynchus  or  ^sharp-moused  fish*  wa9 
worshipped,  while  at  CynopoHs  (Dog  Town), 
the  neighboring  city,  the  dog  was  revered,  as 
recorded  by  Plutarch  in  the  quarrels  that  arose 
between  the  two  dties  over  the  mutual  revilings 
concerning  the  respective  sacred  animals. 
Oxyrhyndius  had  a  flourishing  Greek  cotony 
under  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty.  Witii  tiie  advent 
of  the  Qiristian  era  convents  were  established 
wliich  attained  a  population  of  over  20,000 
monks  and  nuns,  to  whom  are  due  the  wealth  of 
ancient  literature  preserved  and  since  discovered 
among  the  ruins.  Consult  Grenfell,  B.  P.,  and 
Hunt,  A.  S.,  *The  Oxyrhynchus  Paityri*  (Lon- 
don 1898-99),  and  *New'  Sayings  of  Jesus  and 
Fr^ment  of  a  Lost  GoMel  from  Oxjrrhynchns' 
(London  1904). 

OXYRHYNCHUS,  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  a  fish  of  the  Nile  (Aformyrus 
oxyrhynchus),  formerly  .  reverenced  by  the 
Egyptians,  who  refrained  irom  eating  it  It 
was  sacred  to  tfie  goddess  Hathor  ana  is  fre- 
quent^ represented  on  sculptures  and  coins. 
The  i^cyptians  embalmed  and  buried  the  oxy- 
rhynchus with  great  pomp.  It  has  a  long  snout 
and  a  pseudo-electric  organ.  Its  modem  name 
is  'mizdeh.*  See  Moruykus. 

OXYSALT.  or  OXI8ALT,  a  salt  of  an 
oxy-acid.  See  Oxr-Acms. 

OXYURIS,  a  genus  of  small  thread-worn 
parasite  in  man;  the  male  of  O.  vermicularis 
is  about  one-sixdi  of  an  inch  and  the  female 
about  half  an  indt  long,  and  inhabits  the  rectum 
of  diiklrea  and  of  old  people  in  numbers,  setting 
up  inflammation.    See  Nbkaixhia;  Thibav* 

WORU. 
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OYAHA>  o'ya'm^.  Prince,  Jaiunese  field- 
marshal:  b.  Satsuma,  1842;  d.  10  Dec.  1916. 
He  was  a  cousin  of  the  famous  Saigo  Taka- 
mori,  who  headed  the  Satsmna  Rebellion  of 
1877-78.,  Oyama  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Impu'ialist  forces  during  the  war,  of  the  res- 
toration, and  was  one  of  the  earliest  students 
of  fore^  military  methods,  .having  been  dis- 
I>3tched  to  Europe  by  the  government  at  the 
time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  when  he 
attached  himself  to  the  Prussian  farces,  remain- 
ing at  his  post  until  the  conclusion  of  the  siege 
of  Paris,  shortly  after  bis  return  the  Satsuma 
Rebellion  broke  out  and  Oyama  commanded  a 
brigade  of  the  Imperial  forces  dispatched 
!%amst  his  cousin.  Oyama  did  not  hesitate  to 
apply,  his  Western  skill  and  experience  to  the 
undoing  of  the  rebels,  and  in  September  1877 
he  returned  in  triumph  to  Tokio,  He  was  soon 
aiterward  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  and  appointed  chief  of  the  general 
staff.  In  1880  he  was  again  given  a  portfolio 
as  Minister  of  War.  In  1891  when  war  with 
China  broke  out,  he  Virent  to  Manchuria  in  com- 
mand of  the  second  army,  which  captured  Port 
Arthur  and  Wd-Hai-Wei.  His  record  took  the 
fonh  of  a  succession  of  triumphs,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  straggle  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  marquis.  By  1898  Oyama  had  4)een 
advanced  to  the  status  of  field-marshal  In 
the  war  with  Russia,  Oyama  acted  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  added  to  his  reputation  try 
a.  series  of  victories.  A  princedom  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  for  this  achievement.  The 
Princess  Oyama  was  among  the  first  of  the  girl 
students  to  be  sent  abroad  by  the  empress  In 
the  early  seventies,  and  spent  many  years  in'  the 
United  States. 

OYER  (oi'er)  AND  TERMINER,  tir*- 
mi-ner  Court  of.  See  Coubt. 

OYOHBI  PHILOSOPHY.  Wang  Yang- 
mii^  (Q-v.),  pronounced  Oyomli,  in  Japanese, 
propounded  a  system  of  mought,  which  re- 
prodaced  and  expanded  in  Japan,  from  1650  to 
1850.  fed  the  minds  of  almost  every  one  of  the 
men  who  created  New  Japan.  In  place  of  the 
original  Chinese  religion,  when  the  forefathers 
worshipped  a  personal  god,  Confucianism  sub- 
stitutsed  an  ^tract  entity  dcvcud  of  personality. 
After  Confucius  (q.v.)  had  set  down  in  UUniy 
form  the  traditions  and  teachings  of  the  an- 
cients, in  the  canon  of  the  Five  Classics,  these 
books  became  the  basis  of  all  Chinese  culture 
and  the  point  of  departure  for  all  philosophic 
discussion,  during  25  centuries,  the  com- 
mentaries bring  countless  and  the  derivative 
literature  uniquely  voluminous,  among  which 
the  names  of  Mencius  (q.v.)  and  Chu  Hi  (q.v.) 
are  the  chief.  The  former  expounded  the  sys- 
tem of  Uie  sage,  making  it  a  political  organon, 
with  a  strong  flavor  of  democracy  —  so  much 
indeed  that  when  the  Chinese  heard  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
they  imagined  that  "the  barbarians''  liad  got 
tlieir  ideas  from  Mencius !  After  th?  long  strug- 
gle with  Taoism  (^.v.)  and  Buddhism,  Con- 
tncianism,  in  its  medicvsl  statement  by  Chu  Hi, 
issued,  not  merely  as  a  canon. or  a  ritual,  but 
as  a-pandwiteic-cfsed.  Accordii^  to  this,  the 
one  abstract  principle  evolved  out  of  itself  the 
Great  Absolute  (Ri),  primordial  caus«  of  all 
existence.  In  its  motion,  the  male  principle  was 
produced;  in  its  rest,  the  female;  Thus  heaven 


and  earth  were  made  and  thrptigh  the  sty>reme 
cause  eto-nally  contiauing  its  activitiea.  all 
things,  animate  and  inanimate,  came  into  bein^. 
This  breath  of  nature  (Ki^,  or  the  energy  am- 
matii^  these  two  ever-actuig  principles,  which 
never  cease  working,  fojlow  fixed,  inscrutable 
and  immutable  laws.  To  be  in  harmony  with 
these  laws  is  man's  chief  end  of  beiiw.  The 
system  of  Chu  Hi  was  eclectic^  for  he  sought  to 
show  that  in  the  various  schools  o£  thought 
much  the  same  substance  of  truth  was  taught ; 
and  also  conservative;  and  indeed  these  were 
largely  accepted  as  the  teaching  of  the  Jf^i- 
Yet  ai^nst  piis  scientific  philosophy  and  critical 
ertuUtion  based  <m  realism  was  the  idealistic 
intuitionalisin  of  his  contemporai-y  Lu  (b.  U40 
A.D.)  whom  the  Japanese  call  Rikn,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  keeping  of  the  heart  aright  was 
the  beginning  and  aim  of  all  ^tudy-  He,  how- 
ever, wrote  little,  but  Oyomei  (Wang ,  Yang- 
ming)^  his  first  great  follower,  was  a  man,  skilr 
fut  with  pen  and  tongue,  of  infinite  wit,  rich 
in  humor,  apt  in  illus^tions  and  possessed  of 
a  fine  Kterary  style.  luteaa  ox  rep^tin^  past 
wisdom,  he  sought  to  find  all  truth  vnthm  his 
own  heart  The  heart  attd  Ri  are  one.  If  a  man 
knows  his  own  heart,  he  knows  the  way  and 
heaven.  To  act  is  to  know.  If  we  do  uot  act 
right,  we  do  not  know.  (Exitus.acta  probat). 
All  knowledge  is  useless  th^t  is  not  expressed  in 
acting,  llie  system  of  thought  elaborated  by 
Oia  Hi,  when  introduced  into  Japan  in  the 
I7th  century,  won  the  adherence  of  educated 
men,  displacing  Buddhism,  which  was  aban- 
doned to  the  Tower  classes.  As  in  China,  it 
was  adopted  as  the  official  orthodoxy  by  the 
government,  for  in  it  the  Yedo  usurpers  saw  a 
formidable  ally  and  support  for  their  despotism. 
Thinkers  of  (Efferent  mind  ran  the  risk  of  ban, 

Sersecution  or  death.  Yet  already,  disciples  of 
tyomd  had  begun  to  expound  and  apply  a 
doctrine  possessing  so  peculiar  a  charm  and  one 
harmonizing  so  subtly  with  the  Japanese  tem- 
perament.. To  than,,  as  led  by  Oyomei,  the 
whole  universe  was  incessantly  surging  on  to 
higher  spheres  of  development  and  calling  upon 
men  to  join  its  glorious  advance.  Moreover, 
their  good  works  were  quickly  manifest  in 
philanuiropy,  the  economic  improvement  of  the 
landscape,  the  fertility  of  the  fields  and  the 
morals  of  society.  Nakae  Toju  (1608-49), 
the  pioneer  expounder  of  Oyomei,  was  popularly 
known  as  "the  living  Confucius.*  Another 
champion  of  Oyomei  has  left  a  superb  monu- 
ment in  his  engineering  feats  of  irrigation, 
but  had  to  suffer  for  alleged  heresy  and  died 
officially  disgraced,  in  exile.  The  Japanese 
thinkers  went  further  in  their  conception  of 
cosmic  force,  and  using  the  modes  of  thought 
so  long  in  use  among  the  Zen  (contemplative) 
sect  of  Buddhists,  they  reached  contusions,, 
curiously  akin  to  those  of  the  modem  evolu- 
tionists, which  prepared  the  way  for  the  enor- 
mous vogue  in  recent  years  of^the  Occidental 
theorists  in  the  physical  sciences.  The  dragon 
was  Uieir  favorite  sjymbol  of  the  supreme  power 
of  the  universe.  They  sought  even  to  penetrate 
behind  the  mask,  wlw^  cfaanye  unpoee^  on  all 
things.  In  spite  of  the  luistility  of  the  orthodox 
academicians  in  Yedo,  and  the  terror  of  the 
censorship,  the  new  ideas  of  O^omd,  whidi 
called  for  a  reoonstmction  of  iocKty  avd  gov- 
emment,  steadily  gained  gvatiiuL  Satsunat 
Cfaoshiu,  Hizen,  Tosa,  du  prdvinces  whence 
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nearly  all  the  great  statesmen  of  modem  Japan 
have  arisen,  formed  the  stronghold  ot  this 
liiiilosoi^,  while  in  Echizoi,  Ywoi,  who  sent 
the  first  students  to  America,  was  its  chief  tab- 
ponnder.  Most  of  the  generate  and  admirals, 
distiimui^ed  in  the  wars  with  China  and  Rus- 
sia, were  brought  up  in  the  Oyomei  philoso^y. 
Action,  which  looked  to  political  reconstruction, 
b^an  at  Osaka  in  1837,  when  O^hiwo,  a  famous 
Oyomei  scholar,  led  a  revolt,  ^ich  in  time  of 
famine  opened  the  granaries  to  the  starving 
poor.  While  Bushido  (q.v.)  was  tau^t  on^ 
for  practical  benefit  and  never  became  a  phi- 
losophy, Oyomei  fed  the  men  who  hungered  for 
intellectual  justification  of  their  protests  against 
the  Yedo  despotism  and  of  their  actions,  techni- 
cally lawless  but  inherently  righteous.  Their 
proceedings,  in  overthrowing  dualism,  restoring 
the  Mikado's  supremacy,  abolishing  feudalism, 
tolerating  Christianity  and  ^ntiiu;  freedom  of 
conscience,  were  all,  in  their  nunds,  the  logical 
result  of  Oyomei,  which  thus  demonstrated  its 
true  nature.  At  the  antipodes  of  the  quietism 
and  conservatism,  both  of  the  arcliaic  and  the 
neo-Conf  ucianism,  Oyomei  meant  stimulus,  prog- 
ress, an  alert  mind  that  welcomes  the  new, 
when  it  is  demonstrably  true,  and  confesses 
fault  when  discovered,  even  in  the  old  ideas  and 
time-honored  custom.  Nothing  so  explains  the 
cause  and  reason  for  Uie  New  J^apaI^  excelling 
in  potency  \fy  its  interior  force  aU  foreigit  in- 
fluences, as  does  this  intellectual  discipline,  be- 
gun nearly  two  centuries  before  Commodore 
Perry,  and  which  ^ve  the  nation  its  new  mind. 
Yet  even  in  this  history,  the  trend  of  the  true 
genius  of  Japan  is  discerned — which  is  ever 
impatient  with  the  abstract  and  is  eager  for  the 
practical.  Oyomei,  as  expounded  in  J^n, 
transformed  mediaeval  Confucianism  into  an  im- 
mediate working  principle  for  the  individual, 
while  calling  for  a  vital  relation  between  knowl- 
edge and  action.  In  this  Bght,  Japan'  is  no 
*cnigma,^  and  the  Japanese  are  not  "Oriental,* 
according  to  vulgar  ignorance  or  associations, 
but  are  normally  htunan. 

Bibliography.—  Henke,  N.  G.,  /The  Phites- 
ophy  of  Wane  Yang-ming'  (Chicago  1916) ; 
Grims,  W.  E.,  *The  Japanese  Nation  in  Evolo- 
tion>  (1907) ;  Knox,  ^Transactions  ol  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Janan>  (Vol.  XX)  ;  Okakuia, 
'The  Awakening  of  Japan'  (1904)  \  Aimstrcmg, 
R.  ^Light  from  Ue  East ;  Studies  in  Japan- 
ese C>>nfucianism>  (Toronto  1914). 

OYSTER  BAY,  N.  Y.,  town  in  Nassau 
County,  on  the  north  coast  of  Long  Island,  on 
an  inlet  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  Long 
Island  Railroad^  about  15  miles  east  of  New 
York  and  28  miles  from  City  Hall.  It  is  con- 
nected by  steamers  with  New  York  and  the 
large  sound  ports.  Its  name  comes  from  its 
principal  industry  —  cultivatingoysters.  It  is  a 
favonte  watering-place.  Sea  Cliff  (pop.  1,694) 
and  Farmingdale  (pop.  1,567)  are  villages  in  the 
town.  It  contains  the  home  of  the  late  ex- 
President  Roosevelt.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  town  meetings  held  biennially. 
Pop.  29,948. 

OYSTER-CATCHER,  a  shore-bird  of  the 
plover- family,  several  species  of  which  con- 
stitute the  genus  Heematopus.  The  bill  is  of 
great  length,  pent^onal  at  its  base,  slightly  bent 
upward  and  flattened  or  compressed  at  the 
apex,  which  is  truncated.  Oyster-catchers  fre- 
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Quent  both  sea-coas'ts  and  inland  waters,  picking 
up  small  mollusks,  crustaceans,  sand-worms, 
etc  They  are  18  to  20  inches  Icuig,  and  their 
plumage  is  handsomely  vari^ted  with  black, 
white  and  brown,  so  that  the  Old  World  species 
(//.  ostrtUegus)  is  often  called  *sea-pie*  in  Ens- 
land.  The  familiar  American  species  is  H. 
Palliatus,  it  is  white  below,  blackish  brown  on 
top,  with  a  band  of  white  on  the  wings.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  is 
rare  northward  of  the  middle  parts.  Consult 
Elliot,  <NoFth  American  Shore  Birds'  (1895); 
Newton,  A,  *A  Dictt(xiaiy  of  Birds'  (London 
1896) ;  Sandys  and  Van  Dykt,  'Upland  Game 
Birdi*  (1902). 

OYSTER-CRAB,    or    FBA-CRAB,  a 

small  crab  (Pinnotheres  ostreum)  which  dwells 
inside  of  the  shells  of  American  oysters  as  a 
commensal  (see  Commensalism)  .  Other 
species  inhabit  other  host-shells  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  one  associated  with  a  Mediter- 
ranean Pinno  beingthe  subject  of  some  pleasant 
classical  legends.  These  small  crabs  are  excel- 
lent eating,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  in 
an^  considerable  quantity  makes  them  a  costly 
dainty. 

OYSTER*FISH,  a  local  name  for  the 
tautoR  (q.v.). 

OYSTER  PLANTS.  VEGETABLE 
OYSTER,  SALSIFY,  or  SALSAFY,  a  bi- 
ennial composite  herb  (Tragopogon  porrifol- 
ius").  When  in  flowers  it  is  about  four  feet 
tall,  bears  pcrass-Uke  leaves  and  showy,  purple 
flowers,  which  close  before  noon.  It  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  whence  it  has  spread  as  a  weed  to 
many  countries.  The  cultivated  varieties  are 
grovm  for  their  gray  tap-roots,  which  are  often 
a  foot  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
which  suggest  the  flavor  of  ojrsters.  The  seed 
should  be  planted  in  deep,  rich,  well-drained 
soil  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked,  the  drills  being  15  or  18  inches  apart 
The  plants  must  be  cleanly  cultivated  until 
their  tops  cover  the  spaces  between  the  drills. 
In  late  auttunn  part  of  the  crop  should  be  dug, 
the  remaining  part  being  allowed  to  stay  until 
spring.  Freezing  does  not  harm  the  roots ;  in- 
deed, they  are  believed  to  be  better  flavored  if 
so  treated.  The  stored  roots  are  very  apt  to 
shrivel,  become  tm^h  and  lose  flavor.  Cool, 
moist  storage,  or  pits,  or  evecially  'burial  in  dry, 
clean  sand  obviate  this  ififiiculty.  The  plant 
succeeds  best  in  cool  climates  and  should  be  in 
every  home  garden.  As  a  commercial  vegetable 
it  is  of  far  less  importance  than  parsnips  and 
carrots. 

OYSTER-SHELL  BARK-LOUSE.  See 

Scale  Insects. 

OYSTERS,  lamellibranch  or  bivalve  mol- 
lusks of  the  family  Ostreida,  more  strictly, 
edible  species  of  the  genus  Ostrea,  thou^  the 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  other  Pelecypoda, 
as  the  hammer  oysters  and  pearl  oysters  of  the 
family  Avic^idee.  In  the  true  ojrsters  iOsirea) 
the  mells  are  irregular,  the  two  valves  imequal 
and  the  hinge  without  teeth.  The  animal  is 
attached  to  some  submerged  cibject  by  the  left 
valve,  which  becomes  hollowed  out  to  receive 
the  body,  while  the  right  valve,  which  is  free, 
is  flattened  or  may  be  even  concave  from  above. 
The  shells  are  closed  by  a  single  adductor  mus- 
cle, popularly  called  "heart."  which  extends 
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from  abont  the  centre  of  one  valve,  ffaroudi 
the  animal,  to  the  other.  The  edges  of  tfie 
mantle  are  free  from  each  other  and  are  fringed 
upon  the  margin.  The  gills  (called  *beard"  in 
cook-^molcs)  are  nearly  equal  atid  coherent 
dorsally,  and  the  labial  palpi  are  triangular. 
The  oysters  are  peculiar  in  that  the  intestine 
does  not  run  through  the  heart,  which  lies 
anterior  to  the  muscle,  while  the  foot  is  small 
or  even  entirdy  absent,  a  result  of  the  sedentary 
life. 

About  70  recent  species  of  Ostrea  are  recog- 
nized, mostly  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  seas. 
The  most  important  species  are  the  common 
oysters  of  Europe  (O.  edulis  et  al.),  the 
Ostrea  virginiana  of  the  eaftem  coast  of 
America,  and  the  Japanese  oyster  (O.  cucul- 
lata).  The  first-mentioned  species  occur  from 
Norway  and  the  Baltic  to  England  and  into  the 
Hediterraoean^  another  species  of  less  import- 
ance (O.  adruiaicd)  taking  their  place  in  ikt 
eastern  Mediterranean  ana  the  Black  Sea.  At 
one  time  O.  virginiana  ranged  along  our  whole 
eastern  coast,  from  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  was  used  extensively 

the  Indians,  but  since  the  growth  of  civiliza- 
tion there  it  has  disappeared  from  the  whole 
coast  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Cod. 
There  still  remain  beds  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs 
and  around  ■  Prince  Edward  Island.  It  has 
been  introdnced  at  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  two  native  species  are 
eaten,  O.  conckophila  of  California  and  O. 
litrida  of  the  coasts  farther  north.  In  the  tropics 
species  belonging  to  the  subgenus  Atectryonia 
become  attached  to  the  roots  of  the  mangroves 
and  are  exposed  at  low  tides;  these  are  the  so- 
called  "tree  oysters*  or  mangrove  oysters. 

Caters,  like  all  other  moHusks.  reproduce 
exclusively  by  eggs.  Our  O.  virginutna  has  the 
sexes  separate,  out  the  European  oysters  and 
one  of  the  Pacific  species  are  hermaphroditic. 
The  Eastern  oyster  is  very  prolific,  producing 
from  10,000,000  to  60,000,000  eggs.  Fertiliza- 
tion takes  place  by  the  admixture  of  the  ova 
and  sperm  in  the  water.  From  the  eggs  there 
hatc4i  out  smalt,  free-swimming  larvae,  which 
Bwim  about  until  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  shell,  and  thus  aid  in  the  distribution  of 
the  species.  They  swim  by  means  of  a  ciliated 
velum  or  foot,  and  the  valves  of  the  horny 
larval  shell  are  symmetrical  like  those  of  a 
clam,  -while  the  single  muscle  uniting  them  is 
not  tfie  same  as  that  which  appears  in  the 
adult.  After  a  few  days  this  free  life  ceases 
and  the  young  become  attached  by  the  left 
mantle  fold,  which  secretes  a  limey  deposit  at 
its  margin.  They  are  known  as  "'spat^  and 
prow  rapidly,  feedlnf^  upon  the  microscopic  life 
m  the  water  which  is  conveyed  to  the  mouth 
by  the  cilia  covering  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
especially  the  gills  and  labial  palpi.  When  large 
enough  for  transplantation  the  young  arc 
termed  *seed  oysters."  As  will  be  seeti  from 
the  foregoing,  the  oyster  needs  some  solid  sup- 
port upon  rniidi  to  attach  itself,  otherwise  It 
would  sink  in  the  mud  and  become  smothered. 
In  nature  this  support  is  furnished  by  reefs  of 
rocks  or  by  banks  of  oW  oyster  shells. 

On  the  natural  oyster  beds  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  eggs  is  ever  fertilized  and 
vast  numbers  of  the  swimming  larvae  are  de- 
stroyed by  failure  to  secure  attachment,  or  by 
being  swallowed  by  certain   surf  ace- feeding 


fishes  or  by  ntmierous  lower  animals  which, 
like  the  adult  oysters,  sweep  their  food  into  the 
mouth  1)y  dliarv  action.  Many  young  oysters 
are  destroyed  l>y  a  host  of  enemies  that  ^rey 
upon  them;  others  are  suffocated  by  luxuriant 
plant  and  animal  ^owths,  including  older  in- 
dividuals of  their  own  species,  or  by  sedimen- 
tary deposits;  sudden  freshets  kill  great  num- 
bers; storms  tear  them  up  and  cast  them 
ashore,  and  rtiose  which,  iSce  the  •raccoon* 
oysters,  live  on  tidal  flats  are  sometimes  de- 
stroyed in  great  numbers  by  ice  in  the  winter 
or  .by  too  lorvg  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  in 
summer.  Notwithstanding  all  this  destruction 
the  oyster  is  so  prolific  that,  except  along  the 
New  England  coast  north  of  Cane  Cod,  where 
a  diange  in  physical  conditions  has  proved 
detrimental  to  its  existence,  the  beds  have  con- 
tinued to  extend  until  subjected  to  the  destruc- 
tive influence  of  the  white  man,  and  have  be- 
come the  foundation  for  the  development  of  a 
mutualistic  fauna  and  flora  almost  as  rich, 
varied  and  complex  as  that  of  a  coral  reef. 

Culture."  As  long  as  the  market  for  East-, 
em  oysters  was  limited  to  a  relativelv  narrow 
belt  along  the  seaboard,  and  before  the  popu- 
lation of  some  parts  of  this  region  had  reached 
its  present  congested  state,  the  extensive  nat- 
ural beds  of  Chesapeake  Bay  ind  other  parts 
of  the  coast  afforded  a  sufficient  supply.  In- 
creasing demand  long  since  led  to  over-fishing, 
which  menaced  the  natural  beds  and  compelled 
the  development  of  new  ones  by  planting  suit- 
able barren  bottoms,  often  in  regions  where  the 
oyster  does  not  naturally  breed.  Extensive 
acreage  has  thus  been  developed  and  rendered 
productive,  especially  in  Long  Island  Sound 
and  other  re^ons  where  suitable  riparian  laws 
secure  the  nghts  of  private  ownership.  At- 
tempts to  establish  close  seasons  and  similar 
legislative  devises  have  proved  of  little  avail 
and  have  generally  led  only  to  more  intensive 
harvesting  during  the  open  season.  With  the 
further  widening  of  the  market,  due  to  im- 
proved transportation  facilities  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  refrigerator  car,  the  demand  has 
severely  pressed  ijpon  all  sources  of  supply. 
Hiis  ^leamiy  condition  of  the  oyster  industry 
has  stimulated  a  serious  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems at>d  possibilities  of  oyster  culture  and  has 
led  to  the  survey  of  suitable  grounds  for  (Want- 
ing, from  New  Jersey  to  Texas.  Vast  neg- 
lected areas  in  the  shallow  bays  and  sounds 
along  many  parts  of  our  coast  could,  by  intelli- 
gent preparation  and  planting  to  oysters,  be 
transformed  from  unproductive  mud  banks  into 
rich  sources  of  food  supply  and  revenue.^  But 
no  one  should  venture  into  this  field  witiiout 
a  full  understancfing  of  the  complex  biological 
and  physical  factors  involved.  To  do  otherwise 
is  to  invite  disappointment  and  financial  loss. 

The  successful  maintenance  of  planted  oys- 
ters is  dependent  upon  the  proper  consideration 
of  rfie  character  of  bottom,  the  depth,  tempera- 
ture and  density  of  the  water,  the  food  supi^y 
for  the  growing  oysters,  the  rate  of  sedimen- 
tation and  the  methods  oi  collecting  the  market- 
able oysters,  conibatinf;  enemies  and  many 
minor  matters. 

Selection  of  a  suitable  bottom  is  of  prime 
importance,  and  the  ideal  condition  is  found  in 
one  presenting  a  firm  substratum  of  stones  or 
clay  covered  bv  two  or  three  inches  of  loose 
organic  mud.  The  first  furnishes  a  foundation. 
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the  latter  a  stiitable  nidus  for  the  growth  of 
the  minute  organisms  which  constitute  the 
oyster's  food.  Rocky,  clayey  or  sandy  bottoms 
are  generally  poor  food  producers,  and  the 
latter  are  pecuuarly  liable  to  shifting  by  cur- 
rents, with  a  resulting  burial  and  destruction 
of  the  oysters.  Deep,  soft  mud  engulfs  and 
suffocates  the  oysters.  Too  rapid  a  deposition  of 
sediment  has  the  same  resuh  and  is  especially 
fatal  to  young  and  small  oysters. 

As  indicated  by  their  extensive  geographical 
distribution  oysters  naturally  withs^d  a  range 
of  temperature  from  below  freezing  to  above 
90",  but  when  subjected  to  these  extremes 
they  undoubtedly  deteriorate  and  in  time 
succumb.  In  common  with  other  organisms 
oysters  grow  most  rapidly  in  warm  waters 
and  find  their  optimum  temnerature  between 
60°  and  70".  If  it  lie  desired  to  establish  self- 
perp^uatine  beds  it  is  important  that  the  tem- 
perature should  reach  an  even  higher  point 
during  the  sntnmer  in  order  to  stimulate  nat- 
ural reproduction.  Being  naturally  braddsh 
water  animals  o:^5ters  do  not  thrive  in  water 
of  full  sea  salinity  and  become  of  very  poor 
quality  when  the  percentage  of  salts  falls  too 
low.  In  commercial  quantities  they  inhabit 
water  of  densities  between  about  1.008  and 
1.022.  It  is  important  to  so  locate  beds  that 
they  shall  be  free  from  innndatxnff  freriiets. 
Wfiile  oysters  are  generally  planted  in  shaW 
low  bays  and  cores  at  depths  of  from  one  to 
five  or  six  fathoms  luxuriaDt  natural  beds  are 
found  from  above  low  water  to  a  depth  of  20 
fathoms,  and  in  Long  Island  Sound  planting  is 
practised  to  15  fathoms. 

The  food  of  oysten  consists  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  minute  animals  and  i^ants,  protozoans, 
the  e^  and  swimminK  larvte  of  many  kinds  of 
sponges,  worms  and  molluslcs,  including  their 
own,  the  spores  of  alga  and  especially  the 
minute  plants  known  as  diatoms.  The  tatter 
live  in  enormous  numbers  on  llie  surface  of 
the  mud  in  shallow  bays,  and  during  warm 
weather  multiply  with  greaX  rapidity.  As  th^r 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  outer's  food  the  im- 
portance of  determining  their  abimdance  in  ad- 
vance is  self-evident  The  other  organisms 
chiefly  belong  to  the  assodations  that  become 
established  on  the  oyster  beds  and  thdr  occur- 
rence need  not  be  so  carefully  predetermined. 
It  is  possible  to  establidi  highly  successful  beds 
at  some  distance  from  the  diatom  garden  if 
strong  tidal  or  other  currents  pass  from  tlie 
latter  to  the  former.  The  existence  of  such 
currents  is  beneficial  in  many  other  ways  also 
Uian  as  food  carriers.  Thiey  sweep  the  beds 
clean  of  sediment,  ensure  a  ready  supply  of 
oxygen  and  increase  the  fccunditv  of  Hie  beds 
by  Srineing  the  ova  and  spermatozoa  in  con- 
tact ana  by  carrying  the  young  swimming  spat 
to  suitable  places  of  attachment. 

An  of  these  conditions  having  been  satisfac- 
torily determined  and  the  site  for  a  bed  located 
the  planter  first  marks  its  boundaries  by  stakes 
or  bwqrs.  The  bottom  is  then  smoothed  and 
cleared  of  sna^  and  debris  either  at  low  tide 
or  by  means  oi  tongs  or  dredges  according  to 
■  the  ^Kp(tt.  If  llie  bottom  is  covered  by  more 
than  an  inch  or  two  of  mud  it  is  prepared  by 
strewing  it  with  an  even  layer  of  shells,  gravel, 
slag,  cinders  or  simitar  material  These  fur- 
nish a  foundation,  and,  if  the  bed  be  suitaUy 
related  to  a  i|Mwning  ground,  serve  at  the  same 


time  as  a  •clutch*  on  which  the  spat  will  settle. 
In  this  case  nothing  further  need  be  done  hut  to 
await  developments  and  care  for  and  protect 
the  beds.  But  if  this  is  not  the  case  young  or 
*seed*  oysters  must  tie  provided.  These  are 
usually  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter  and  are  obtained  ttther  by  dredging 
the  gravel  and  shells  from_  natural  beds  or  by 
spreading  on  the  bottom  suitable  shells  or  other 
'clutch*  to  collect  the  spat;  when  they  are 
raised  and  spread  over  the  prepared  trattom, 
usually  to  the  extent  of  300  to  600  bushels  per 
acre;  While  very  soft  bottoms  are  usually  un- 
favorable for  planting  they  may  sometimes  be 
pr^>ared  bv  covering  with  a  layer  of  brush  and 
it  is  probable  that  either  by  this  mettiod  or  by 
buil(Knff  open  platfortns  many  such  places  will 
be  utilized  in  the  future.  From  one  to  four 
years,  depending  on  the  richness  of  the  food 
supply,  are  required  to  mature  sea  oysters.  In 
order  to  make  a  portion  of  die  supply  available 
each  year  the  bed  should  be  staked  off  into 
three  or  four  sections,  only  one  of  whidi  is 
dredged  annually,  the  others  remaining  undis- 
turbed to  collect  spat  and  mature  their  growth. 

Among  the  teeming  life  of  the  oyster  beds 
are  found  many  plants  and  animals  which  are 
more  or  less  destructive,  especially  to  the  young 
and  thtn-4helled  oysters.  Strong  firrowths  of 
eel  gran  and  atgse,  as  well  as  toring  spdnees 
and  sinular  animals,  should  be  kept  in  cbedc  oy 
ttiowing  or  dredged  and  removed  when  neces- 
sary. A  more  serious  pest  is  the  gastropod 
mollusk  iVrosaipinx),  whioh  perforates  the 
shells  and  destroys  young  oysters,  especially 
southward;  starfishes,  which  often  sweep  over 
the  Long  Island  Sound  beds  in  such  '.-ast  armies 
^t  all  but  the  very  largest  oysters  arc  de- 
voured ;  and  drumfish  and  stingrays,  the  former 
of  which  creates  great  havoc  in  New  Jersey, 
the  latter  in  Caltiornia,  Strong  stockades  ot 
stakes  are  a  sufficient  bar  to  the  larger  fishes. 
Prompt  and  energetic  use  of  great  mops  in 
which  they  become  entangled  will  greatly  re- 
duce the  number  of  starfishes,  which  can  be 
used  as  fertilizers  on  the  land.  Large  numbers 
of  drills  may  be  captured  by  the  use  of  an  in- 
genious box  dredge  provided  with  a  screen 
cover  which  excludes  the  oysters  while  the  drills 
drop  through  its  meshes  into  the  interior.  Cer- 
tain sponges  and  annelids  also  injure  the 
oysters. 

For  a  few  weeks  previous  to  marketing  many 
oyster  farmers  transfer  a  portion  of  their  crop 
from  the  beds  in  deeper  waters  to  warm  shal- 
lows, where  the  greater  abundance  of  food 
causes  them  to  fatten  and  improve  in  flavor. 
Sudi  oysters  are  hi^ly  esteemed  and  have  an 
enhanced  value.  This  process  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  *pltnnptng,'  whidi,  thoudi  also 
known  as  fattening,  consists  simply  in  changing 
the  ojfSters  to  waters  of  a  lower  density  for  a 
few  days.  As  a  result  they  absorb  water  and 
become  bloated.  They  gain  nothing  in  nutrient 
value  and  deteriorate  in  flavor,  but  appearing 
plump  and  full  find  a  ready  sale  at  a  higher 
price. 

While  the  practicability  of  some  forms  of 
pond  culture  in  the  United  States  has  received 
experimental  demonstration  and  enormous  pos- 
sibilities for  future  extension  of  the  oyster  in- 
dustry by  this  means  are  indicated,  the  demand 
has  not  yet  led  to  the  employment  of  the  capital 
required  for  its'  development  on  a  commercial 
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scale.  Important  advantages  of  pond  culture 
lie  in  the  possibility  of  increasing  fectmdi^  by 
artificial  propagation  and  more  oHdent  collec- 
tion of  the  spat,  the  control  of  the  food  supply 
and  the  exclusion  of  enemies.  The  immediate 
prospects  are  that  the  next  practical  step  in  the 
development  of  oyster  culture  in  this  country 


resulting  from  decay  or  fnnn  pollutum  or 
otherwise.  One  of  the  forms  of  greenness  to 
which  oysters  are  subject  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  copper,  and  appears  to  be  damaging  to  the 
quality  of  the  oyster,  if  not  actually  poisonous. 

Recent  available  statistics  of  oyster  produc- 
tion are  here  tabulated: 


United  States 

Aduitie  Coast 

CuU  Coast 

Pidfle  CcMt 

Vahte 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Pound! 

Value 

Oysters,   market,  from 

public  areas  

Oysters,    market,  from 

Oyitsis,  seed,  bom  puUic 
arcM  

Oysters,  seed,  from 
pri»te  areu  

103,641,000 
74,652.000 
26,960.000 
28,056,000 

$4,416,000 
8,305.000 
1,035.000 
1,957,000 

72,413,000 
64,642,000 
22.436.000 
27,252.000 

$3,303,000 
7,239,000 
948,000 
1.944,000 

31.225,000 
7,956,000 
4,522.000 
700,000 

$1,112,000 
381,000 
87,000 
6,200 

2.300 
2.055,000 
1,800 
104,000 

$800 

686,000 
200 
6,500 

233,309,000 

$15,713,000 

186,743.000 

113.434.000 

44.403.000 

$1,586,200 

2.163.100 

$693,500 

will  be  in  the  direction  of  raising  in  artificial 
enclosures  seed  oysters  for  planting  beds  cm 
natural  and  prepared  bottoms. 

Cultural  methods  have  attained  a  high  degree 
of  iperfection  in  various  European  countries,  es< 
peoally  in  France  and  Holland,  and  in  Japan. 
In  France  O.  edulis  and  allied  species  are  culti- 
vated in  oyster  parks.  The  "spat*  is  collected 
on  fagots  of  brush,  tiles  or  other  collectors 
placed  in  proximity  to  spawning  beds.  The 
"seed'  oysters  are  then  removed  to  partially 
enclosed  growing-ponds  admitting  the  tides 
through  sluices  and  flood-gates.  When  ful^ 
grown  th^  are  fattened  and  flavored  in  sthafl 
enclosed  ponds  or  «c/a»r«.  While  in  these 
their  diet  of  (fiatoms  s^ves  them  a  green  color 
that  is  no  sign  of  inferior  quality.  While  some 
of  these  refined  methods  will  doubtless  serve  as 
the  basis  of  a  future  oyster  culture  on  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  simpler  Japanese 
methods  seem  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
the  oysters  of  our  Pacific  Coast.  The  oyster 
culture  of  Japan  reaches  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  the  Inland  Sea  and  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  O.  cucullala.  As  in  France,  the  exact 
methods  employed  differ  great^  with  the 
locality,  but  in  general  the  farms  are  in  shallow 
brackish  waters,  where  the  great  tidal  rise  and 
fall  leaves  large  areas  exposed  at  low  water. 
They  are  laid  out  with  reference  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  currents,  topography  of  the  bottom, 
etc.,  and  each  is  enclosed  by  a  bamboo  fence 
or  hedge.  This  area  is  then  planted  with  tam- 
boo  stakes  stuck  into  the  ground  and  variously 
laid  out  in  straight  parallel  fences  with  suitable 
alleys  and  aisles  or  m  groups  arranged  in  rows, 
drdes,  etc.  These  serve  to  collect^  Uie  spat  and 
to  hold  the  growing  oysters.  In  districts  where 
growth  ceases  in  two  years  two  sets  of  fences 
arranged  alternately  are  employed,  one  set  being 
culled  and  rebuilt  each  year.  In  other  districts 
the  oysters  are  moved  annually  from  shallow 
into  deeper  water  until  the  end  of  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  the  shallows  near  the  shore  being 
employed  for  s^t  collection,  the  moderate 
depths  for  growmg  bottoms  aiid  the  deeper 
waters  of  each  farm  for  fattening. 

Oysters  ^pear  under  certain  concUtions  to 
be  poisonous,  whether  on  accoiflit  of  ptomaines 


About  five-eighths  of  these  come  from  arti- 
ficial beds. 

In  the  United  States  oysters  are  collected 
frtwi  the  beds,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  in 
two  ways.  In  the  shallower  waters  they  are 
taken  by  means  of  oyster-tongs,  which  are  like 
two  long-tined  rakes,  hinged  so  as  to  open  and 
close  like  shears.  In  deeper  water  (down  to  15 
or  20  fathoms)  recourse  is  had  to  the  dredge 
worked  by  steam  or  sail  boats.  This  is  a  rec- 
tangular iron  frame-work,  about  four  feet 
across,  with  sharp  edges,  or  with  long  teeth  upon 
one  side,  while  attached  to  the  other  is  a  laive 
open-work  bag  of  cord  or  iron.  This  dredge  is 
dragged  over  the  bottom,  the  teeth  or  sharp 
edges  tearing  the  oysters  loose,  when  they  are 
caught  in  the  bag  and  brought  to  the  surface. 
See  also  Pearl. 

Bibliography.— The  importance  of  the 
oyster  industry  has  led  to  the  development  of 
an  extensive  literature  to  which  the  following, 
chiefly  government  publications,  are  introduc- 
tory: Brooks,  W.  K.,  <The  Oyster'  (Baltimore 
1915)  ;  Brooks  et  aU  *Report  of  the  Oyster 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Maryland^  (An- 
napolis 1884) ;  Dean,  'Present  Methods  of 
Oyster-culture  in  France*  (Bull.  U.  S.  Fish  C. 
1890)  ;  Dean,  ^European  Methods  of  Oyster- 
culture*  (ib.  1891);  Dean,  *  Japanese  Oyster- 
culture'  (ib,  1903)  ;  Huxley,  'Oyster  Industry 
of  England '  ( English  Illustrated  Magasine, 
Vol.  I) ;  Ingersofl,  'The  Oyster  Industry* 
(Tenth  Census  Report,  1881);  Kellogg,  T.  L., 
<Shen-fish  Indastries>  (New  York  1910) ;  Moore, 
'Manual  of  Fish-culture*  (Washington  1897); 
Moore,  'Report  on  Oyster  Beds  of  Louisiana* 
(Rep.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.,  1899) ;  Ryder,  'Prin- 
ciples of  a  Rational  System  of  Oyster  Culture* 
(ib.  1886).  Numerous  additional  biological, 
cultural  and  statistical  papers  may  be  found  in 
the  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  including  in  the  earlier  volumes  some 
translations  of  important  papers  by  European 
authorities.  The  commissions  of  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  etc,  have  also  issued  important 
reports,  generally  of  more  local  interest. 

OZffiNA,  a  discharge  of  fetid,  iramlent  or 
saniotu  matter  f  rcHn  the  nostrils.  It  is  a  symp- 
tc»n  rather  than  a  disease,  and  Toxg  arise  from 
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ulceration  of  the  membrane  lining  the  nostrils, 
or  from  caries  of  the  adjacent  bones. 

OZANAM,  A'z^'naA',  Frederick,  French 
author,  professor  and  philanthropist:  b.  Milan, 
23  April  1813;  d.  Marseilles,  France,  8  Sept. 
1853.  He  was  the  second  son  of  an  eminent 
physician,  Antoine  Ozanam,  a  descendant  of  a 
long  line  of  scholars  and.  scientists  and  of 
Jcmsh  extraction.  Soon  after  the  birth  of 
Frederick,  the  family  returned  to  their  native 
city,  Lyons.  Great  care  was  exercised  in  the 
earo''  education  of  the  hoy.  Hie  teacher  who 
exerted  the  most  influence  over  young  Ozanam 
was  Ahhi  Noirot.  He  was  the  youngest  of  130 
pupils;  but  nearly  all  the  time  he  was  a  pupil 
in  this  famous  school  he  led  his  class.  He 
was  well  versed  in  the  grammar  and  literature 
of  English,  German,  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit,  and 
was  one  of  the  eminent  Prendi  sdiolars  of  the 
time.  At  an  early  age  his  writings  attracted  the 
attention  of  such  men  as  Lamarttne  and  his  as- 
sociates. After  finishing  his  college  course  he 
began  the  stud^  of  law.  It  was  while  a  law 
student  in  Pans  that  he  formed  tHe  acquaint- 
ance of  and  became  friends  with  Marie  Ampere, 
the  mathematician;  Chateaubriand  (q.v.) ;  La- 
cordaire  (q.v.),  and  a  number  of  the  writers 
and  professional  men  of  France. 

His  first  public  work  was  an  attadc  on  the 
doctrines  advanced  by  the  Saint  Simonians.  In 
reply  to  Ozanam's  attack  on  their  doctrines,  the 
Saint  Simonians  accused  the  followers  of 
Ozanam  of  doing  nothing  but  advance  theories. 
In  May  1833,  Ozanam  and  a  few  chosen  com- 
panions held  a  meeting  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  combating  the  Saint  Simonians.  At 
the  snnestion  of  Ozanam  it  was  resolved  that 
they  shonld  unite  in  Riving  personal  service  *to 
God  in  the  persons  of  the  poor,  whom  they  were 
to  visit  at  their  own  dwellings  and  assist  by 
every  means  in  their  power."  This  meeting  was 
really  the  b^inning  of  the  Society  of  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul  (q-v.).  The  members  of  this 
new  organization  were  to  do  more  than  give 
alms ;  they  were  to  place  their  intelligence,  their 
education,  their  special  knowledge  of  law  and 
science,  and  their  general  knowledge  of  life,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  poor. 

Ozanam  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
now  great  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  d«  Paul; 
but  he  always,  in  his  humility,  repudiated  the 
title  of  founder.  ^We  were  eight,^  he  would 
say.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
to  introduce  Dante  to  the  French  people.  His 
thesis  on  Dante  when,  in  1838.  he  went  up  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  electrified  Paris. 
His  audience  wept,  applauded  and  at  the  close 
lose  en  masse  and  expressed  their  appreciation. 
He  was  onlv  26  years  of  age  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  municipal  chair  of  law  in  Lyons. 
Later  he  accepted  the  chair  of  foreign  literature 
at  the  Sorbonne.  When  he  began  nis  work  at 
the  Sorbonne  he  was  27  years  of  age  and  had 
just  been  married.  His  work  here  snowed  that 
he  was  a  master  among  instructors,  a  leader 
among  students  of  literature ;  but  his  ^reat  aim 
was  *to  make  men  of  his  pupils,*  to  impart  to 
them  manliness,  vigor  and  love  of  work. 

In  1843  he  was  one  of  the  group  who 
founded  the  literary  association  called  the 
*Cerde  Catholique.*   Some  of  those  interested 


in  this  movement  were  Lacordaire,  Montalem- 
bert  (q.v.),  De  Ravignan  and  Bautain.  Ozanam 
was  made  president.  His  speech  on  the  literary 
duties  of  Christians  was  one  of  the  great  at- 
tractions of  the  first  year.  He  shone  as  a 
scholar  and  an  orator,  defending  the  Catholic 
Church  against  its  opponents  with  great  vigor, 
and  he  was  recognized  as  a  most  industrious 
student;  but  he  is  best  known  to-day  for  his 
personal  service  to  the  poor  and  the  ignorant 
and  his  advocacy  of  the  work  of  the  Society 
of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.  His  best-known 
books  are  'Les  Poetes  Frandscains* ;  'Dante's 
Divina  Commedia*  *Les  Germains.*  Consult 
O'lAeara,  'Life  and  Works  of  Ozanam* ;  *  Let- 
ters of  Ozanam.' 

OZARK  (6-zark')  MOUNTAINS,  a  pla- 
teau region,  from  1,200  to  1,800  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  extending  with  gradual  upliftings 
from  the  southern  part  of  Illinois  into  Missouri, 
then  sloping  down  enters  Arkansas  and  Indian 
Territory  and  extends  into  Kansas.  The  high- 
est point  is  Pilot  Knob,  in  Iron  County,  Mo. 
The  hills  are  in  separate  peaks  or  knobs,  and 
not  in  continuous  ridges.  The  irregularities 
which  show  mountain-making  processes  as  ex- 
isting are  not  visible  here;  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tains or  Ozark  Plateau  belong  with  the  oldest 
mountain  regions  of  the  world,  and  denudation 
is  slowly  and  surely  removing  the  last  remnants 
of  once  lofty  mountains.  A  small  area  of  Pre- 
Cambrian  rocks  is  exposed  in  the  Saint  Fran- 
cois Mountains;  the  remainder  of  the  plateau 
consists  of  rocks  of  Cambrian  and  Ordovidan 
Age.  The  region  was  probably  peneplained  in 
Tertiary  time,  and  has  since  been  uplifted  and 
dissected.  On  the  southern  slope  are  large 
forests. 

OZOCERITE,  o'zo-se'rit,  a  mixture  of 
the  solid  hydrocarbons  left  behind  by  the 
evaporation  of  petroleum  m  situ.  It  is  wax- 
like, occasionally  with  a  fibrous  structure,  and 
usually  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  minute 
doubly- refracting  needles.  Fracture  often 
conchoidal.  Ozocerite  varies  in  consistent^ 
from  that  of  soft  putty  to  that  of  beeswax. 
The  melting  point  varies  from  50"^  to  90°  C, 
and  attains  the  maximum  value  in  the  best 
material.  The  specific  gravity  is  0.9-0.98.  The 
color  by  reflection  is  greenish  or  yellowish 
brown,  green  or  black;  by  transmitted  light  a 
thin  lamina  appears  brown  or  reddish  brown. 
Ozocerite  is  often  found  together  with  pe- 
troleum, and  as  an  impregnation  or  in  fissures 
in  sedimentary  rocks.  It  is  found  in  largest 
quantities  in  Gstlicia,  Rumania,  Baku  and  Utah. 
The  Gallician  mines  were  formerly  worked  by 
hand,  but  now  employ  electrical  power.  The 
methods  of  extracting  the  wax  vary  from  hand- 
picking  to  the  use  of  boiling  water.  The  result- 
ing wax  is  refined  by  sulphuric  acid  and  char- 
coal, and  is  known  as  cerestne.  It  is  used  to 
adulterate  beeswax;  to  make  candles  for  hot 
countries,  oils,  and  a  substance  like  vaseline,  as 
an  electrical  insulator,  and  to  polish  the  heels 
and  soles  of  shoes.  The  annual  production  of 
ozocerite  in  Gallicia  is  about  2,650  tons.  See 
EiATEHrrE;  Hatchettite.  - 

OZONE.  See  Liquefied  and  Compressed 
Gases;  Allotropy. 
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Pthe  uxteenth  letter  of  the  Engliah  and 
various  ether  alphabets,  is  the  sharp 
labial  consonant  pronounced  when, 
the  lips  being:  closely  compressed,  they 
are  separate  by  a  forcible  emission  of  the 
breath.  Like  k  and  t,  it^  is  a  pure  mute 
or  surd,  involving  no  action  of  the  vocal 
chords:  it  differs  from  b  in  that  b  is  sonant: 
with  the  same  compression  of  the  lips  as  in  p, 
the  effort  to  pronounce  b  involves  At  vibration 
of  the  vocal  cords.  The  form  of  this  letter,  P, 
comes  from  the  Latin  alphabet :  the  same  speech 
element  is  called  pi  in  Greek  and  its  form  is 
r,  17,  while  in  the  Greek  alphabet  our  character 
P  is  called  rho,  equivalent  to  r.  In  early  Phoeni- 
cian writing  the  element  p  was  represented  by 
a  vertical  stroke  curved  or  crooked  to  the  left 
at  the  top(n) :  tbis  form  was  also  used  in  early 
Greek,  but  with  crook  directed  to  the  right, 
(T)-  afterward  the  crook  was  made  angular, 
(T),  and  finally  the  two  downward  strokes 
were  made  of  one  length  (if).  In  early  Latin 
the  Phad  the  form  (r)  which  finally  became 
P,  The  surd  labial  P  is  freely  interchanged 
with  b,  f  and  v,  for  they  are  all  of  the  class  of 
labials  and  dentilabials. 

Languages  springing  from  a  common  orig- 
inal differ  from  one  another  in  the  preference 
they  show  for  p,  b,  f  or  v.  The  Engli^  lan- 
guage has  very  few  words  of  Germanic  origin 
beginning  with  p  :  such  words  in  English  are 
nearly  all  of  Latin,  Greek  or  Celtic  origin. 
Latin  p  by  Grimm's  law  (q-v.)  corresponds  to 
Engliui  f,  as  pater  (father).  English  p  cor- 
responds to  Latin  b,  as  lip,  cognate  with  labium. 
In  German  very  many  words  of  Latin  origin,  as 
palalinatus  ( from  paiatium) ,  papa,  palus 
(stake),  persona  (parson),  pavo  (peafowl), 
prabenda  (prabend).  piper  (pepper)  become 
Pfals.  pfaffe,  pfal,  pfarrer,  pfau,  pfriinde,  pfef- 
fer,  etc.  The  digraph  ph  was  originally  used  by 
the  Latins  to  represent  the  sound  of  the  Greek 
letter  phi  (♦,  ^),  which  must  have  been  dif- 
ferent from  the  sound  of  the  Latin  letter  /; 
else  the  Greek  words  pkilosophia,  pkarmakon, 
phonaskos,  etc.,  would  have  been  written  filo- 
sofia,  farmacum,  fonascus,  as  the  modem  Ital- 
ians write  everywhere  /  for  ph — filotofia, 
fisico,  Filomena,  etc.  There  are  no  native  Eng- 
lish words  be^nning  with  p  followed  by  «,  j  or 
t;  but  there  are  many  sudi  words  of  Greek 
origin:  in  those  words  the  ^  is  silent.  The  p 
between  m  and  t  in  attempt,  contempt,  etc,  is 
introduced  to  facilitate  the  utterance  of  the  m: 
but  in  such  words  as  exemption  (exemshun), 
redemption  (redemsbun),  etc.,  there  is  no  need 
of  this  mediating  p  and  it  is  silent  in  correct 
pronunciation.   See  Alphabet;  Phonehcs. 

FABRIANICE,  pa'by?-n>'e-ts5,  Poland,  a 
manufacturijig  town  in  the  district  of  Piotrkow, 


10  miles  southwest  of  Lodz,  with  which  it  has 
communication  by  means  of  an  electric  rail- 
way. Paper  and  agricultural  implements  are 
manufactured  and  there  are  also  textile  mills. 
Pop.  39,000. 

PACA,  pa'k^,  William,  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence:  b.  Wye  Hall, 
Hartford  County,  Md.,  31  Oct  1740;  d.  there, 
1799.  He  studied  at  Philadelphia  CloUege,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  175S,  and  in  the  Middle 
Temple  in  London;  practised  law  in  Annapolis; 
became  a  patriot  leader;  was  a  member  of.  the 
legislature  1771-74,  of  the  committee  of  cor- 
re^ondence  1774,  of  the  Continental  (xmgress 
17^^79,  and  of  the  State  senate  1777-79.  His 
career  as  judge  began  in  1778,  when  he  became 
chief  judge  of  the  Maryland  Si^>erior  Court; 
from  1780  to  17S2  he  was  chief  jui^  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  Admiralty  and  Prize 
(Uses.  In  1782-^  he  was  governor  of  the  State; 
in  1788  was  a  member  of  the  State  convention 
which  ratified  the  Federal  C^onstitutlon;  and  for 
the  last  10  years  of  bis  life  was  United  States 
district  judge.  His  wealth  and  influence  had 
been  lavishly  given  to  the  Revolutionary  cause, 
and  he  more  than  any  one  man  perhaps  over- 
came the  opposition  in  Maryland  to  diat  cause. 

PACA,  a  large  agouti-like  animal  (Coelo- 
genys  paco)  of  eastern  South  America,  robust 
in  form,  with  a  broad,  swollen  head,  caused  by 
the  great  expansion  of  the  zygomatic  arches, 
and  Targe  eyes  and  ears.  It  is  about  two  feet 
long  and  a  foot  tall ;  the  tail  is  a  mere  rudiment 
and  die  color  brown,  mailced  with  rows  of  ob- 
long whitish  spots.  It  lives  near  water  in  which 
it  is  mudi  at  home  and  digs  shallow  burrows 
in  which  a  single  young  one  is  produced  annu- 
ally. It  remains  hidden  by  day  and  seeks  its 
plant-food  by  night,  often  making  destructive 
forays  upon  plantations,  especially  of  sugar- 
cane. The  flesh  is  edible  and  the  hide  is  useful 
for  leather.  Another  less  common  species  is  re- 
corded. 

PACAY,  p*-ka'  a  Peruvian  leguminous 
tree  (Prosopis  julipora)  related  to  the  mes- 
quite.  The  pure  white,  flaky  matter  in  which 
me  seeds  are  embedded  is  used  as  food,  and 
the  pods,  which  are  nearly  two  feet  lon^,  serve 
for  feeding  cattle.  A  gum,  called  mezquit  giun, 
is  also  obtained  from  the  plant.  The  name  pa- 
cay  is  also  applied  to  fnga  Feuilli,  another 
Peruvian  legummous  plant. 

PACCANARISTS,  a  religious  congrega- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church,  founded  in  Rome, 
in  1797,  under  the  name  of  Regular  Cler^  of 
the  Faith  of  Jesus,  by  Nicolao  Paccanari,  by 
whose  name  they  came  to  be  known  popularly. 
The  founder  intended  the  congregation  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Jesuits,  just  Aen  sup- 
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pressed,  but  upon  the  re-establishment  of  the 
latter  in  1814  the  Faccanarists  were  merged 
with  them. 

PACCARITAMBO,  pak-ka-re-tam'bo,  or 
PACCARITAMPU,  Peruvian  cave  south  of 
Cuzco,  on  the  Vilcamija  River,  reputed  amonR 
the  Incas  as  the  place  where  Manco  Opa  ana 
his  brothers  a^wared  first  on  earth,  and  styled 
*House  of  Dawn.*  in  Quicha  Paccaritampu. 

The  same  idea  is  prevalent  in  numerous 
mytholi^es  of  the  American  Indians.  The  sun 
came  out  of  a  cave  in  the  raomtng  and  went 
into  one  in  the  evening^.  As  the  Peruvian  upper 
classes  of  pre-Columbian  dasrs  claimed  that 
they  were  the  children  or  descendants  of  the 
son,  they  designated  their  starting  place  as  the 
*House  of  the  Dawn.*  This  was  symbolical 
and  equivalent  to  saying  that  diey  came  from 
the  reabns  of  the  sun.  The  place  from  v^ich 
the  sun  people  came  into  Peru,  according  to 
the  commonly  accepted  tradition,  also  became 
commonly  laiown  as  the  Paccaritampu  or 
•House  of  the  Dawn'  or  beginning. 

PACCHIAROTO,  pak-k6-a-r6't5,  Jacopo, 
Italian  painter:  b.  Sienna,  1474;  d.  France,  1540. 
When  a  boy  he  showed  a  taste  for  devotional 
art  and  was  placed  in  the  studio  of  Bernardino 
Fungai,  a  Siennese  artist  of  contemporary 
fame.  In  1535  he  headed  a  conntiracy  against 
the  government  of  the  dty  and  after  concealing 
himself  in  a  grove  fled  for  his  life  to  France, 
where  he  worked  under  Rosso,  the  famous  Itat- 
ian  painter,  sculptor  and  architect,  who  had 
been  invited  to  court  by  Francis  I.  While  his 
main  works  ia  fresco  and  oil  are  at  Sienna,  bis 
'Saint  Francis  of  Assist'  and  ^Madonna  and 
Child*  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek  are  among  the 
fCBa  of  that  collection.  His  style  shows  the 
mfluence  of  Perugtno,  and  possiblj^  of  Raphad 
(q.v.).  According  to  some  authorities,  the  better 
of  the  works  attributed  to  Pacchiaroto  are 
really  due  to  one  Girolamo  del  Pacchia,  while 
Pacdiiaroto's  work  was  at  best  mediocre. 

PACCIOLI,  p4-chd1e,  PACIOLI,  or 
PACIUOLO,  Luca  de  Borgo,  Italian  mathe- 
matician :  b-  Bor'go  San  Sepolcro,  Tuscany, 
about  1440;  d.  about  1515.  _  He  traveled  in  the 
East  in  his  youth  and  joined  the  Franciscan 
Order.  He  became  famous  as  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  Florence,  Rome  and  Venice.  He 
wrote  *Summa  de  Arithmetica,  Geometria,  Pro- 
portione  et  Proportionalita*  <  1494 ;  2i  ed., 
1523),  which  covered  completely  the  mathe- 
matical field  of  his  day  and  was  the  first  great 
work  on  mathematics  after  the  Latin  Eticlid 
of  1482.  Fra  Luca  is  considered  the  inventor 
of  bookkeeping  on  modern  or  quasi-modern 
lines. 

PACK,  a  measure  of  length,  used  as  a  unit 
for  long  distances.  The  Latin  pace  was  meas- 
ured from  the  mark  of  the  heel  of  one  foot  to 
the  heel  of  the  same  foot  when  .it  next  touched 
die  ground,  thus  stretcfait^  over  two  steps: 
while  the  English  pace  is  measured  from  heel 
to  hed  in  a  single  step.  The  Latin  pace  was 
somewhat  less  than  five  feet ;  the  American  mil* 
itary  pace  at  the  ordinary  marching  rate  is  two 
and  one-half  feet  and  at  double>quick  time  three 
feet.  The  pace,  measured  separately  for  each' 
individual,  is  the  usual  working  unit  in  the  con- 
struction of  military  maps  in  Ae  field. 

PACBR.   See  Hobse,  The;  Hcwse-bacing. 


PACHACAMAC,  paoh-a-ka'mak,  ruined 
city  and  temple  in  the  district  of  the  same  name 
in  Peru.  The  village  now  occupying  the  site  is 
called  La  Hamacoma  and  Is  the  terminus  of-  a 
railway  from  Xjma,  20  miles  to  the  northwest, 
and  is  situated  near  the  Rio  de  Lurin.  The  an- 
cient city,  a  sacred  cify  and  quasi-Mecca  of  both 
the  Incas  and  the  earlier  Yuncas,  was  devoted 
to  Pachacamac,  the  supreme  god  and  creator  of 
all  in  the  Yunca  theogony,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  Incas  to  a  temple  of  the  sun.  The  outlines 
of  the  old  city  are  clearly  visible;  it  had  broad, 
regular  streets  and  its  entire  site,  a  lofty  hill, 
projecting  out  to  sea,  was  elaborately  terraced. 
On  its  top  was  the  temple  of  Pachacamac,  about 
200  yards  long  and  150  wide.  A  cemetery  sur- 
rounds this  temple  and  is  veiy  rich  in  remains 
of  the  pre-Incan  civilization,  especially  house- 
hold utensils,  which  were  buried  with  the  flexed 
corpses.  The  Inca  convent  on  lower  ground  is 
an  adobe  builcfoig,  116  yards  long  ana  67  wide 
and  contains  18  cells.  The  remains  of  tiny  huts 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  probably  point  to  pilgrim- 
ages to  these  shrines,  being  no  doubt  mns  for 
the  entertainments  of  the  pious  visitor.  Pizarro 
sacked  the  shrine  in  1523,  destroyed  a  wooden 
idol  and  it  is  said  carried  away  li/OO  ppunds  of 
gold  and  1,600  of  silver.  Consult  Squier,  *Peru* 
(1853)  ;  Uhle,  M„  <Pachacamac>  (Philadelphia 
1903);  Wiener,  <Perou  et  "Bolivie'  (1880). 

The  district  of  Pachacamac  is  an  adminis" 
trative  division  of  the  province  and  department 
of  Lima,  with  about  1,300  inhabitants.  The  same' 
name  is  borne  by  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Peru 
near  Lurin. 

PACHECO,  Francisco.  fran-theslcA  pa- 
cfailco,  Spanish  painter  and  writer  on  art:  b. 
Seville,  1571 ;  d.  there,  1654.  As  a  theorist  in 
Uie  art  of  paintii^  Pscheco  occapies  a  unique 
Awition  in  the  history  of  the  Seville  sdiooL 
His  pictures  are  elaborate  in  their  sidlful  em~ 
bodiment  of  the  principles  he  expounded  in  his 
*Arte  de  la  Pintura*  (the  Art  of  PaintinEr). 
His  treatise,  however,  did  much  for  art  in  Spain, 
and  he  vras  the  master  of  both  Alonzo  Cam  aad 
VelasqiMS^  the  latter  of  whom,  became  his  soo- 
ki-law.  In  his  *La8t  Judgment^  (painted  for 
die  nunnery  of  Saint  Isabel)  he  introduced  his 
own  portrait,  and  ambitious  and  learned  as 
many  of  his  pictures  are  hh  small  portraits, 
some  of  them  in  crayon,  are  among  the  best  of 
his  works.  (}ood  examples  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
two  churches  at  Alcala  de  Guadairo  near  Se- 
ville  and  in  the  Madrid  picture-gallery. 

PACHMANN,  j»h'man,    Vladhnlr  de, 

Russian  pianist:  b.  CSdessa,  27  July  1848.  He 
studied  music  with  his  father,  an  amateur  vio- 
Mnlst  and  with  Dachs  at  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
tory; made  his  first  appearance  in  1869.;  after 
eight  years  of  retirement  made  his  first  tour; 
again  retired  for  two  years;  in  1882-83  played 
successfully  in  Vienna,  Paris  and  London: 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1890 :  and  toured 
in  1899  and  1900. 

PACHOMIUS,  pa-ko'mi-fis.  Saint,  Egyp- 
tian ascetic  o£  the  4th  century:  b.  Thebaid,  about 
292;  d.  Proii,  Egyptian  Thebaid,  about  348.  In 
early  life  he  was  drafted  as  a  conscript  in  tlw 
army  of  Maximin  and  at  Thebes^ met  Christians, 
whose  teaching  so  interested  htm  that  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign  of  Maximin  asainst 
Constantine  and  Licimus  he  was  baptizea  and 
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embraced  the  life  of  an  anchorite.  His  guide  in 
his  choice  was  Palemon,  who  accompanied  him 
to  Tahenna,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  where  thc^r 
tobfc  up  their  residence.  In  326  he  founded  the 
first  monastic  community  and  he  is  spoken  of 
hy  the  learned  Tillemont  as  *the  institiitor  not 
only  of  certain  monasteries,  but  of  the  con- 
ventual life  itself,  and  of  the  holy  communities 
of  men  devoted  to  religious  life."  His  sister  is 
said  to  have  founded  the  first  convent.  The 
movement  spread  rapidly  and  according  to 
Palladius  (q.v.)  at  their  death  thjrir  monastery 
and  convent  contained  7,000  inhabitants.  (See 
Monachism).  Consult  Amehneau,  *Etude_his- 
torique  sur  Saint  Pakhdme  et  le  cenobitisme 
primitif  dans  la  Haute  Egypte*  (Paris  1887); 
Griitzmadier,  'Pochomius  und  das  alteste  Klos- 
terieben>  (Freiburg  1896);  Ladewze,  P.,  *Le 
cenobitisme  pakhomien'  (Lovain  1898). 

PACHUCA,  pa-choo'ka,  Mexico,  capital  of 
the  state  of  Hidalgo,  68  miles  by  railway  north- 
east from  the  City  of  Mexico;  elevation  about 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Three  railways  —  the 
Hidalgo  and  branches  of  the  Mexican  and 
Mexican  Central  —  supply  transportation  facil- 
ities. The  Sierra  Madre  Oriental  rising  on  three 
sides  form  an  ampitheatre  in  which  tne  city  is 
utuated  and  from  which  it  looks  out  toward  the 
southwest  upon  a  rich  ~  and  hi^ly  cultivated 
plain.  These  mountains  are  honeycombed  with 
producing  mines  down  to  the  very  door  of  the 
dty  itself,  within  the  boundaries  of  which  are 
several  important  establishments  for  treating 
ores,  some  of  which  have  been  in  operation  since 
the  early  days  of  mining;  in  this  district  The 
mountains  behind  the  city  form  the  northeast 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  within 
dieir  shadows  is  produced  almost  or  quite  one- 
third  in  value  of  the  annual  output  of  Mexico, 
The  city  is  essentially  a  mining  community  and 
is  not  especially  noted  for  any  other  industry. 
It  has  a  strong  financial  institution  —  the  Bank 
of  Hidalgo— with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  a 
branch  of  the  NaUonal  Bank  and  an  agency  of 
tlic  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico.  There  are 
two  public  libraries,  containing  together  over 
5,000  volumes,  and  a  number  of  churches  and 
schools.  Bartolome  de  Medina,  who  in  1557 
discovered  the  patio  process  of  amalgamating 
ores,  which  is  still  largely  in  use  by  Mexican 
miners,  lived  in  Pachuca.   Pop.  about  37,000. 

PACHYDERMATA,  pak'I-der'm^-t*.  the 
name  forhierly  applied  to  a  division  or  order 
of  mammalia  including  the  elephants,  tapirs, 
hupopotamus,  rhinoceros,  swine  and  hyrax  — 
all  of  which  forms  were  distinguished  by  their 
thick  skin,  by  their  non-ruminant  habits  and  by 
their  possessing  more  than  one  hoof  on  each 
leg.  This  classification  has,  however,  ^ven 
place  to  a  more  scientific  and  natural  arrange- 
ment, in  which  the  several  forms  are  placed 
according  to  fundamental  structural  afimities. 
Thus  the  elephants  form  a  distinct  order,  the 
Proboscidea.  The  rhinoceros  and  tapirs  are 
included  in  the  division  Perissodactyla  of  the 
ungulate  order ;  the  hippopotamus  and  swine  are 
arranged  in  the  section  Artiodactyta  of  die  same 
order;  while  the  hyrax  has  a  separate  order — 
Hyracoidea  —  to  itself.    See  Ungulata. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN,  also  formerly  called 
the  South  Sea,  the  largest  of  the  five  great 
basins  of  the  hydrosphere,  exlending  for  133" 
of  latitude  and  180°  of  longitude,  between  the 


west  coast  of  the  North  and  South  American 
continents  and  the  east  coast  of  Asia  and  Aus- 
tralia. It  exceeds  in  compass  the  whole  of  the 
four  continents  taken  together,  and  occupies 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  earth's  area.  On 
the  west  it  borders  on  the  Indian  ()cean,  on 
the  north  it  communicates  widi  the  Arctic 
Ocean  by  Bering  Strait,  on  the  south  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Antarctic  Ocean  and  on  the 
east  it  joins  the  Atlantic  at  Cape  Horn.  Within 
this  enormous  circumference  it  includes  the 
numerous  islands  compoang  the  groups  of  Aus- 
tralasia, Polynesia,  Melanesia  and  Micronesia, 
the  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  America  and 
those  on  tbe  east  and  south  coasts  of  Asia.  The 
Pacific  Ocean  is  divided  into — (1)  the  north 
Pacific,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  comprising  in  the  north  and  we^t 
Bering  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Oldiotsk,  the  Jap- 
anese Sea,  the  East  or  North  China  Sea  and 
the  Yellow  Sea,  and  in  the  east  the  Gulf  df 
California;  (2)  the  central  Pacific,  stretching 
between  the  tropics,  and  comprehending  the 
greater  part  of  the  numerous  and  beautiful  in- 
sular groups  known  by  the  collective  name  of 
Polynesia;  and  (3)  the  southern  Pacific,  or 
South  Sea  proper,  extending  from  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and  not 
diversified  by  many  islands.  The  Pacific  Ocean 
recdves  most  of  its  affluents  from  the  Asiatic 
Continent,  the  principal  rivers  being  the  Amur. 
Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang;  while  from 
South  America,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
Cordilleras  to  the  coast,  it  receives  no  stream 
of  any  consequence,  and  from  North  America 
only  the  Yukon,  Columbia  and  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado. 

The  islands  of  this  ocean  are  so  numerous 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  enumeration  of 
them,  even  in  groups.  Commencing  on  the 
American  coast  south  of  the  Strait  of  Magel- 
lan, and  proceeding  north,  anuninterruptedchain 
lines  the  shores  of  Chile  and  terminates  in  the 
large  island  of  Chiloe.  Many  islets  occur  along 
the  stretch  of  coast  farther  northward,  and  at 
the  equator,  about  700  miles  west  from  the 
mainland,  is  the  interesting  Galapagos  group. 
Northward  along  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  are  the  Revillagigedo,  AUjos. 
GuadalujjHe  and  several  other  small  groups, 
while  lining  the  coasts  of  Canada  and  Ala^ca 
is  a  chain  of  large  islands,  including  among 
others  those  of  Vancouver  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte. Turning  west  the  Kodiak  Archipelago 
lies  at  some  distance  off  the  east  coast  of 
Alaska,  and  the  still  larger  chain  of  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  curving  southwest  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  that  peninsula  and  terminating  the 
groups  of  the  Pacific,  so  far  as  they  belong 
to  the  American  continent.  On  the  opposite 
continent  of  Asia  the  islands  commence  with  , 
the  Kurile  chain,  stretching  southwest  from  the 
extremity  of  the  Peninsula  of  Kamchatka  and 
afterward  continued  in  the  same  direction  by 
the  far  more  important  islands  of  Japan,  the 
Philippines  and  other  large  islands  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago.  In  the  south  region  of  the 
Pacific,  beyond  the  tropic  of  Caprioom,  the 
islands  are  few  in  number,  but  include  the  im- 
porunt  group  of  New  Zealand.  Between  the 
tropics  the  principal  groups  are,  north  of  the 
equator,  the  Hawaiian,  Ladrone  or  Mariana  and 
Caroline  Islands ;  and  south  of  the  equator,  the 
Marquesas,  Low  Archipelago,  Society,  Friendly, 
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Vijt,  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides  and  Solo- 
mon groups. 

The  bed  of  the  Pacific  is  composed  largely 
of  red  clay,  with  extensive  sections  of  blue  and 
coral  muds,  Globigerina,  Radiolarian,  Diatom 
and  Pteropod  oozes,  and  in  the  eastern  portion 
and  south  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is 
fairly  regular,  rangioR  from  1,000  to  2,000 
fathoms  in  depth,  la  the  north,  northwest  and 
the  south,  east  of  New  Zealand,  are  extensive 
deeps,  the  Tuscarora  deep  east  of  Kamchatka, 
the  Kurile  Islands  and  Japan,  having  a  depth 
greater  than  4,000  fathoms,  the  Alorich  deep 
east  of  New  Zealand,  over  S^IOD  fathoms.  Be- 
tween Guam  and  Midw^  islands  (q.v.)  the 
United  States  teleeraph  ship  Nero  in  1900 
sounded  a  depth  of  5^9  famoms.  The  Fiji, 
ElHce,  Solomon  and  Tonga  islands  He  on  a 
plateau  southeast  of  New  Guinea,  and  New 
Zealand  is.  as  it  were,  a  peninsula  of  this 
plateau.  The  slope  of  the  Astatic  continental 
shelf  is  much  less  than  that  of  America.  The 
mean  depth  of  the  Pacific  is  about  2,300 
fathoms.  See  Ocean. 

The  general  laws  regulating  winds,  tides 
and  currents  suffer  fewer  modifications  in  the 
Pacific  than  in  narrow  seas.  The  tidal  wave, 
commencing  at  the  equator,  diverges  from  it 
toward  the  poles  and,  proceeding  with  great 
velocity  and  without  an  obstruction,  is  scarcely 
perceptible  among  the  central  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  Hence  in  the  Low  Arcfaq>elai!o,  at  Bow 
Island  and  Tahiti,  the  rise  is  only  one  foot  and 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands  two  feet.  It  is  only 
when,  by  the  proximity  of  a  mainland  dimin- 
ishing the  dep^  of  the  water,  or  by  any  similar 
cause  the  natural  course  of  the  wave  is  changed, 
or  obstacles  to  its  progress  are  interposed,  that 
an  accumulation  takes  place,  and  high  tides  are 
formed.  In  the  Pacific,^  however,  these  never 
attain  the  maximum  heif^ts  lor  which  some 
pans  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans  are 
celebrated.  In  the  solitary  instance  of  Cook's 
Inlet,  Alaska  Territory,  the  rise  is  as  high  as 
28  feet;  but  on  all  the  west  coast  of  America 
i(  is  usually  below  10  feel,  and  only  in  the  Bay 
of  Panama  varies  from  13  feet  to  15  feeL 

The  prevailing  winds  of  the  Pacific,  like 
those  of  other  ^reat  seas,  are  divided  into  re^- 
lar  or  trade  winds  and  variables.  The  trade 
winds  of  the  Pacific  are  not  so  regular  in  their 
limits  as  those  of  the  Atlantic,  and. this  irregu- 
larity extends  over  a  much  wider  region  in  the 
case  of  the  southeast  trade  wind  than  in  the 
case  of  the  northeast.  The  cause  of  this  is  the 
greater  number  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  which,  especially  in  the  hot  season,  dis- 
mrb  the  uniformity  of  atmospheric  pressure  by 
local  condensations.  The  northeast  trade  wind 
remains  the  whole  year  throuf^  within  the 
northern  hemisphere.  In  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer (about  July)  the  zone  within  which  it 
blows  extends  from  about  the  Mariana  or 
Ladrone  islands,  in  146°  east  longitude,  to  near 
the  coast  of  North  America  (Lower  Cali- 
fornia), and  its  southern  limit  begins  to  the 
south  of  the  islands  mentioned,  in  about  lat.  13° 
N.,  mdually  descends  toward  the  east  to  albout 
8'  N.,  and  then  npidly  rises  again  to  about 
20°  N.,  near  long.  115°  W.  In  winter  (about 
January)  this  zone  extends  from  Borneo  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  American  coast; 
and  its  southern  limit,  beginning  about  the 
northeast  of  Borneo,  keeps  between  2"  and  4" 
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N.  latitude  until  about  long.  170°  W..  when  it 
gradually  rises  to  about  10°  N.  tat.,  at  about 
100°  W.  long.  The  southeast  trade  wind,  on 
the  other  hand,  advances  beyond  the  equato'r. 
both  in  summer  and  winter,  still  preserving  its 
original  direction;  in  summer  (July)  to  about 
7°  or  8*  N.  lat,  and  in  winter  (January)  to 
about  5°  N.  lat,  at  160°  W.  long.  In  July  the 
Eone  of  this  trade  wind  extends  from  New 
Guinea  and  Australia  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  South  American  coast;  and  its  southern 
limit,  beginning  off  the  coast  of  Australia,  about 
lat  24°  S.,  gradually  rises  to  about  lat  16°  S., 
at  long.  130"^  W.,  and  then  sinks  again  to  abont 
lat  24  S.  off  the  coast  of  South  America.  In 
January,  on  the  other  hand,  the  western  limit 
of  the  southeast  trade  wind  is  about  long.  175° 
W. ;  and  its  southern  limit,  commencing  there 
about  the  equator,  sinks  gradually  till  it  touches 
the  Marquesas  Idands,  and  then  more  ramdiy 
till  it  reaches  about  33°  S.  lat  off  the  South 
American  coast.  In  the  region  lying  to  the  west 
of  this  zone,  and  stretchii^  from  New  Guinea 
and  the  Solomon  Islands  southeastward,  there 
are  no  regular  winds.  West  wmds,  accompanied 
rains,  here  alternate  with  calms.  Some- 
times also  irregular  warm,  moist  winds  reach 
this  region  from_  the  north,  'but  the  regular 
northeast  trade  wind  never  visits  it  The  zones 
of  the  two  trade  winds  are  separated  hy  re- 
gions of  calms  and  of  light  winds,  the  limits 
of  which  vary  of  course  with  the  varying  limits 
of  these  zones.  In  the  Chinese  seas  the  terrible 
typhoon  occasionally  rages  and  may  occur  at 
any  season  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean 
velocity  of  tlie  currents  of  die  Pacific  Ocean  in 
24  hours : 

SotTTH  Pacific  Ocean. 

Southern  eqiutoiial  cumnt   24  inilM. 

Cross  current   20  " 

Cunvnt  of  Cape  Horn   18  " 

Humboldt's  current   IS  * 

Cwrrent  (rf  Mentor   16 

General  current  oi  Australia  13  ' 

P«iu>di«l  cumntt  of  Au«tr.li»{,5^~^^^ 
N(«TH  Pacific  Ocean. 

Northern  equstorial  cumnt   .  30  miW. 

Equatorial  counter  current   IS  " 

Monsoon  current  of  the  Carolines   S  ' 

Jmua  current   31  * 

Ctureat  of  N.  W.  coast  of  Amenca   16  * 

Current  of  Kamchatka   8 

Bering's  current   14  * 

The  periodical  current  of  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico,  occasioned  by  the  monsoons  of  this 
coast,  resembles  them  in  its  alternations.  It 
extends  from  Cape  Corrientes  to  the  Cocos 
Islands,  preserving  a  nearly  uniform  breadth 
of  350  miles.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Hum- 
boldt  See  Ocean  Currents. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans 
who  entered  me  Pacific,  which  they  did  from 
the  east.  ^  Balboa,  in  1513,  discovered  it  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountains  which  traverse  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  Magellan  sailed  across  it 
from  east  to  west  in  152&-21.  Drake,  Tasman, 
Bering,  Anson,  Byron,  Botigainville,  Cook, 
Vancouver,  Lap£rause  and  others  traversed  it 
in  different  directions  in  the  17th  and  ISth  cen- 
turies. Consult  Bancroft.  H.  H.,  *New  Pa- 
cific' (San  Francisco  1912)  ;  Bri^am,  W.  T., 
*Index  to  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific'  (Hono- 
lulu 1900);  Bumey,  'Chronolt^cal  History  of 
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Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea* ;  Enock,  C.  R., 
*Secret  of  the  Pacific'  (New  York  1912); 
Flint,  J.  M.,  *  Contributions  to  the  Oceanogra- 
piiy  of  the  Pacific*  (Washington  1905) ;  Fox, 
F.,  ^Problems  of  the  Pacific>  (Boston  1913)  ; 
Colquhoun,  'Mastery  of  the  Pacific*;  Thom- 
son and  Murray,  *The  ChaUenger  Expedition* 
(1880-95). 

PACING.   See  HoRSE-RAaNc;  Sports. 

PACINI,  i>4-che'ne,  Pilippo»  lulian  an- 
atomist: b.  Pistoia.  1812;  d.  1883.  He  was 
educated  at  Florence  and  at  Pisa,  and  in  due 
time  was  a|»pointed  to  the  diair  of  anatomy  at 
the  University  of  Florence.  In  1835  Pacini  re- 
discovered the  peripheral  nerve  terminations  de- 
scribed by  Vater  in  1730.  He  wrote  extensively 
on  anatomy,  pathology  and  therapeutics.  His 
most  important  work  is  one  on  artificial  respira- 
tion, which  described  the  methods  employed  by 
him  in  resuscitating  new-bom  children. 

PACINI,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer:  b. 
Catania,  1796;  d.  1867.  He  studied  under 
Marchesi  and  Furlanetto  and  in  1813  brought 
out  his  first  operatic  effort,  ^Annetta  e  Lu- 
dndo.*  By  1834  he  had  added  41  operas  to  his 
Kst  and  was  die  most  successful  composer  in 
Italy  in  his  time.  He  established  a  school  of 
music  at  Viareggio  and  pupils  from  all  over  the 
world  flocked  thither  to  receive  instruction. 
He  again  began  to  compose  after  1840  and 
added  about  50  more  operas  to  his  list,  includ- 
ing 'Medea*  (1843)  ;  <Saffo'  and  *La  Regina 
di  Cipro*  (1846). 

PACINIAN  CORPUSCLES,  or  PACIN- 
IAN BODIES  (also  called  corpuscles  of 
Vater),  elHptical  concentrically  striated  bodies 
of  cellular  tissue,  capillaiy  vessds,  a  watery 
fluid,  granular  material  and  epithelioid  cells; 
first  described  by  Filippo  Pacini  in  1840.  Into 
each  corpuscle  runs  the  axis-cylinder  of  a  nerve 
(probably  covered  by  the  sheath  of  Schwann), 
terminating  in  a  bulbous  enlargement,  or 
branching  so  that  each  nerve-fibral  has  a  sim- 
ilar terminal  knob.  These  corpuscles  are  the 
•peripheral  end-organs*  of  certain  sensory 
nerves  and  in  the  -human  bang  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  but  have 
been  found  also  in  the  genital  organs^he  nip- 
ples and  other  portions  of  the  body.  They  are 
found  in  lizards,  snakes,  birds  and  mammals. 
They  are  tactile  organs. 

PACINOLO,  PACCIOLI,  or  PACI- 
MOLO  (Lucas  di  Borco),  an  Italian  mathema- 
tician: b.  Tuscany,  c.  1450;  d.  c.  1510.  He  was 
a  Franciscan  monk  and  taught  mathematics  at 
Florence,  Venice,  Padua,  Naples  and  Rome. 
His  chief  work,  *Summa  de  Aritmetica,  Ge- 
ometria,  Proportione  et  Proportionalita*  (1494), 
is  important  as  being  the  first  treatise  on  mathe- 
matics ever  printed,  and  as  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  mathematical  research  up  to  that  time. 
A  treatise  on  bookkeeping  (published  1495)  is 
also  attributed  to  "Pacinolo.  See  Finger  Nota- 
tion. 

PACINOTTI,  pa'che-not'te,  Antonio,  Ital- 
ian physicist:  b.  Pisa,  1841;  d.  I9I2.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  University  of  Pisa, 
where  he  was  professor  for  two  years.  In  1864 
he  rcnun^ed  to  Bologna  and  in  1873  to  the 
University  of  Cagliari.    After  1882  iie  was 


a^in  at  Pisa.  In  1860  he  invented  a  dynamo 
with  a  special  type  of  ring  armature  windings. 

PACIUS,  pa'se-us,  Friedrich,  Finnish  com- 
poser and  violinist:  b.  Hamburg,  Germany, 
1809;  d,  1891.  His  violin  instruction  was  re- 
ceived from  Spobr.  In  1834  he  settled  in  Hel- 
singfors  as  teacher  of  music  at  the  university. 
He  is  die  author  of  the  national  songs  *Vart- 
land,*    *Suomis   Sang,*    'Solda^ossen* ;  the 


great  operas,  ^Kune  Karls  Jakt*  and  '■Lorelen' 
and  the  operetta,  ^Prinsessan  of  Cypern.'  Pa- 
cius  was  one  of  the  greatest  performers  of  his 
time  on  the  violin. 

PACKARD,  pak'«rd,  Alphens  Spring. 
American  educator:  b.  1798;  d.  1884.  He  was 
educated  at  Bowdoin  College;  -was  tutor  there 
in  1819-24  and  from  1824  to  1865  held  the 
professorship  o£  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and 
literatures.  In  1869  Dr.  Packard  was  appointed 
CotMns  professor  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
and  also  librarian.  In  1882-84  he  was 
acting  president  of  Bowdoin.  With  Cleaveland 
he  wrote  'The  History  of  Bowdoin  College, 
with  Biographical  Sketches  of  its  Graduates* 
(1882).  He  wrote  many  articles  for  period- 
icals and  edited  'Xenophon's  Memorabilia  Soc- 
ratis,*  with  English  notes  (1839  ;  3d  ed.,  1843} 
and  ^Works  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  Appleton,  with 
a  Memoir*  (1836-37). 

PACKARD,  Alpheus  S[Hinff,  American 
zoologist:  b.  Brunswick,  Me.,  19  Feb.  1899; 
d.  Providence.  R.  I..  14  Feb.  1905.  He  was 

Saduated  from  Bowdoin  in  1861  and  the  Maine 
edical  School  in  1864;  and  was  for  three 
years  a  special  student  under  Agassiz  at  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. From  1865-66  he  was  librarian  and  cus- 
todian of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory; and  from  1867-78  curator,  and  then  di- 
rector, of  the  Feabody  Academy  of  Science. 
In  1871-73  he  was  State  entomologist  of  Massa- 
chusetts :  from  1877-82  he  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Entomological  Commission,  par- 
Hcipating  in  several  scientific  expeditions  under 
their  charge.  In  1878  he  became  professor  of 
zoology  and  geology  at  Brown  University.  His 
most  important  contributions  to  science  have 
related  to  the  classification  and  anatomy  of 
the  arthropoda,  especially  insects;  he  proposed 
a  new  classification  of  insects,  and  regrouping 
of  the  phyla  of  the  arthropoda.  As  an  evolu- 
tionist Tie  is  one  of  the  founders  of  iSie  Neo- 
Lamarckian  school,  to  which  he  gave  that  name. 
His  writings  include  'Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Insects*  (1869)  ;  'The  Mammoth  Cave  and  its 
Inhabitants,'^  with  F.  W.  Putnam  (1872)  ;  'Our 
Common  Insects*  (1873) ;  'Life  History  of 
Animals*  (1876);  'Half  Hours  with  Insects* 
(1877)  ;  ^Injurious  Insects  of  the  West'  (1877) ; 
'Development  and  Anatomy  of  Limulus  Poly- 
phemus* (1885);  'Entomofogy  for  Beginners* 
(1888);  'Textbook  of  Entomology*  (l898)  ; 
'Lamarck,  the  Founder  of  Evolution,  his  Life 
and  Work*  (1901).  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  for  20  years  editor-in-chief  of  the 
American  Naturalist. 

PACKARD,  John  Hooker,  American  phy- 
sician; b.  Philadelphia,  IS  Aug.  1832:  d.  20 
May  1907.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1850;  was  acting 
suneon  in  the  United  States  army  (1861-65); 
and  surgeon  to  die  Episcopal  Hospital,  Pfaila- 
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ddi^iia  (1865-84).  He  was  also  surgeon  to 
two  other  hospitals  in  his  native  city,  the  Penn- 
syWania  (1884-96)  and  the  Woman's  (1876-77). 
He  published  'Minor  Surgery*;  'Lectures  on 
Infiamtnation* ;  'Operative  Surgery,*  etc. 

PACKARD,  Joseph,  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  deTgyman:  b.  Wiscasset,  1812; 
d.  19Q2.  In  1831  he  was  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College,  in  1834-36  UUght  at  Bristol  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  and  entered  the  ministry 
in  1837.  In  1836-90  he  held  the  chair  of  sacred 
literature  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Virginia.  He  was  profes- 
sor emeritus  after  1890;  in  1872-85  served  on 
the  committee  for  revision  of  the  Bible  and 
was  dean  of  the  seminary  for  IS  years.  He 
wrote  ^Questions  on  the  Gospels'  (1855); 
commentary  on  Malachi  in  Langes  *Comment- 
ary'  (1874)  and  contributions  to  ecclesiastical 
periodicals.  Consult  his  autobiography,  'Recol- 
lections of  a  Long  Life'  (Washmgton  1902). 

PACKARD,  Lewis   Richard,  American 

classical  scholar:  b.  Philadelirtiia,  Pa.,  1836:  d. 
1884.  In  1856  he  was  graduated  at  Yale  and 
made  post-graduate  studies  at  Berlin.  He  be- 
came assistant  professor  of  Greek  language  and 
Uterature  at  Yale  in  1863  and  after  three  years 
was  made  full  professor.  Mr.  Packard  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  in  1880  and  in  1883  was  made  second 
Erector  of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens.  He  was  joint  editor  of  the 
^College  Series  of  Greek  Authors*  J_I88S  et 
seq.).  Onsult  his  'Studies  in  Greek  Tiioiig^it* 
(a  collection  of  essays,  1886). 

PACKARD,  Silas  Saddler,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Cummington,  Mass.,  28  April  1826; 
d.  New  York,  10  Oct.  1898.  He  was  educated 
at  die  Granville  Academy,  Ohio,  and  en^^eed 
in  teaching  at  17.  He  originated  an  admirable 
system  of  commercial  training  and  in  1858  or- 
ganized with  Bryant  and  Stratton  a  business 
college  in  New  York,  which  later  became  the 
Padrard  Commercial  School.  He  founded  the 
Niagara  River  Pilot  in  1853  and  edited  it 
until  1856,  and  in  1868-70  published  Packard's 
Monthly.  He  was  president  of  the  congress  of 
business  education  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893, 
and  author  of  numerous  textbooks,  among 
wluch  are  'The  Packard  Manual  of  Bookkeep- 
bm  and  Correspondence';  and  ^The  Packard 
Aridimetic' 

PACKARD.  WilUam  Alfred*  American 
classical  scholar,  son  of  A.  S.  Packard  (1798- 
1884)  and  brother  of  A.  S.  Packard  (183^ 
1905):  h.  Brunswick,  Me.,  1830;  d.  1909.  He 
was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  18S1  and 
in  1K7-58  studied  at  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gen,  Germany.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Latin  language  and  literature  at 
Princeton  University.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Princeton  Review  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Review.  He  published  an  improved 
translation  of  Curtius'  '(jriediische  (Jeschichte.' 

PACKER,  pak'ir,  Asa,  American  capitalist : 
b.  Groton,  Conn..  20  Dec  1806;  d.  Philadelphia. 
17  May  1879.  He  worked  at  the  trade  of  tan- 
ning, wen  as  a^rentice  to  a  carpenter,  went 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1822,  and  in  1823  took  charge 
of  a  boat  on  the  Lehigh  Canal,  and  later  con- 
nected himself  with  coal-mining  and  the  trans- 
portation system  between  Pottsville,  Pa^  and 
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New  York  as  a  builder  of  locks  and  boats  for 
the  canal  system.  In  1844  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Permsylvania  le^slature.  The  Lehigh  Val' 
\ey  Railroad  was  projected  by  him,  and  was 
completed  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Easton  in 
1855.  As  a  Democrat  he  served  two  terms  in 
Congress  (1853-57).  Out  of  the  great  wealth 
which  he  acquired  he  made  many  generous 

Eublic  gifts_,  the  founding  and  endowment  of 
ehigh  University  (q.v.)  being  bis  most  con- 
spicuous benefaction. 

PACKER  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE, 

a  secondary  school  for  girls,  located  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y,  It  was  chartered  in  1853  and  opened 
to  students  in  November  1854;  it  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  building  of  Brooklyn  Female  Acad- 
emy (founded  1845),  which  was  burqed  in  De- 
cember 1852.  The  work  of  the  institute  is  in 
three  departments,  elementary,  academic  and 
collegiate;  the  elementary  work  is  in  seven 
grades,  the  academic  in  four  and  the  collegiate 
in  two.  Though  the  institute  is  a  high  school 
and  confers  no  degrees,  the  work  of  the  collegi- 
ate department  overlaps  the  first  two  years  of 
a  regular  college  course. 

PACKING  INDUSTRY.  See  Meat  Pack- 
ing; Meats  and  Meat  Production. 

PACO,  a  name  of  the  alpaca  (q.v.). 

PACTOLUS,  pik-t&'lus,  Asia  Minor,  the 
classic  name  for  the  modem  Sarabat,  a  smEdl 
Lydian  stream  anciently  celebrated  for  its 
golden  sand,  the  reputed  source  of  the  wealth 
of  Crcesns.  It  is  now  comparatively  worked 
out  It  rises  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Tmo- 
lus,  flows  past  Sardis,  and  has  its  outlet  in  the 
Hermus. 

PACUVIUS,  pa  ku'vi-us,  Marcus,  Roman 
tragic  i)oet,  nephew  of  the  poet  Ennius:  b. 
Brundisium,  about  220  b.c.  ;  d.  Tarentum,  about 
130  B.C.  He  was  a  student  under  Ennius  and 
not  only  a  poet  but  a  painter  as  well,  as  is 
shown  by  the  many  allusions  to  his  picture  of 
Hercules  in  the  Fortun  Boariura.  Most  of  his 
tragedies  followed  Gredc  models;  such  were 
the  ^Antiope'  and  the  ^Dutorestes,*  the  lat- 
ter bein^  adapted  from  Euripides'  'Iphigenia 
in  Tauns';  among  native  plays  by  him  the 
one  most  often  mentioned  is  the  'Paulus,' 
written  in  honor  of  Lucius  ^milius  Paulus. 
He  also  wrote  satires,  but  of  this  great  body 
of  work  nothing  but  a  few  quotations  fay 
grammarians  and  rhetoricians  has  come  down 
to  us;  these  are  edited  by  Ribbeck  in  'Scze- 
nicae  Romanorum  Poesis  Fragmenta'  (Leipzig 
1897).  Consult  Miiller,  <De  Pacuvii  Fabulis* 
(1890). 

PADANG,  pajdang*,  Sumatra,  two  Dutch 
residences  or  provinces  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island,  known  respectively  as  the  Highlands 
and  the  Lowlands  of  Padang:  also  the  capital 
city  of  the  Lowlands  of  Padang  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Padang  Aran  and  the  Padang 
Idel,  which  are  very  shallow  and  so  make  a 
Door  harbor.  The  present  port  of  Padang  is 
Ejomahaven,  separated  from  Padang  by  a  hill 
known  as  uie  Apenburg  because  of  the  apes 
there.  The  city  has  government  workshops, 
barracks,  schools,  hospitals  and  churches,  and 
was  the  earliest  Dutch  city  in  Sumatra  (1666). 
It  does  business  with  the  interior  of  the  island 
by  rail,  and  exports  nutmegs,  coffee,  cinnamon, 
rattan,  copra,  tobacco,  gum  and  hides.  The 
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chy  has  a  European  and  a  Chinese  quarter,  in 
which  there  are  a  few  stone  houses;  elsewhere 
bamboo  is  used.  The  dimate  is  hot  and  not 
very  healthful.  The  city  has  several  consulates. 
Pop.  about  90,000.  The  capital  of  the  It^h- 
lands  of  Padang  is  Fort  de  Kock.  Pop.  2,290. 

PADDINGTON,  England,  a  metrojpolitan 
and  parliamentaiy  borough  of  London,  imme- 
diately north  of  the  city  of  Westminster.  Area, 
1,356  acres.  Bayswater  is  a  well-known  resi- 
dential district  and  was  a  favorite  haunt  of 
artists  in  the  18th  century.  The  borough  re- 
turns one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  about 
142,551.  Consult  Bates,  'The  Playground  of 
Paddington>  (1902)  ;  Robins,  <Paddington,  Past 
and  Present>  (1853). 

PADDLE,  a  wooden  implement  consisting 
of  a  wide,  flat  blade  with  a  short  handle,  by 
means  of  which  a  small  boat  or  raft  is  pro- 
pelled, the  operator  spooning  the  water  toward 
him.  In  canoes  a  double-headed  paddle  is  used, 
being  dipped  alternately  on  either  side.  The 
paddle  is  found  as  a  substitute  for  the  oar  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

PADDLE-FISH.  SPOON-BILL  CAT,  or 
SPADE-FISH,  a  singular  ganoid  fish  {Polyo- 
don  spathula)  of  the  sturgeon  tribe,  Ckond- 
rostei  (q.v.),  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
extraordmary  spatulate  prolongation  of  the 
nasal  bones  and  upper  jaws  into  a  thin,  spade- 
like, mud-(Ugging  instrument,  measuring  a  third 
to  a  quarter  of  the  total  length  uf  the  5sh.  It 
abounds  in  the  more  sluggish  parts  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  occasionally  reaches  a 
length  of  more  than  six  feet  and  75  to  100 
pounds  in  weight.  In  general  form  it  resembles 
a  sturgeon,  but  the  skin  is  destitute  of  plates  or 
scales,  except  on  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail,  and 
is  a  dull  greenish  mud-color  in  hue.  The'  gill- 
apertures  are  of  large  size,  and  the  gill-covers 
are  prolonged  backward  nearly  to  the  middle 
of  the  body.  The  mouth  is  large  and  provided 
with  teeth  in  the  young,  but  they  disappear  as 
the  fish  grows  older. 

The  paddle-fishes  "'feed  chiefly  on  mud  and 
minute  oi^anisms  contained^  stirring  it  up  with 
the  spatulate  snout.*  Their  spawning  habits 
are  little  known,  but  apparently  the  eggs  are 
voided  as  soon  as  the  water  where  each  fish 
lives  reaches  a  fair  degree  of  warmth;  at  this 
time  they  ascend  the  streams  and  bayous,  swim- 
ming near  the  surface,  and  are  caught  by  means 
of  seines.  At  other  seasons  they  may  be  caught 
on  set-lines.  Formerly  the  fiesh,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  sturgeon,  was  eaten  only  by  the 
southern  negroes,  but  now  it  finds  a  sale  in 
many  local  markets,  and  is  frequently  smoked 
and  sold  for  sturgeon.  The  greenish  black  roe 
is  also  coming  into  demand  for  the  making  of 
caviar.  Anomer  closely  related  form  (Psepk- 
urus  gl^ius)  lives  in  Chinese  rivers,  and  the 
two  species  constitute  the^  order  Selochosiomi 
family  Polyodontidee,  {o%%\\  remains  of  which 
are'  found  in  Wyoming  as  far  back  as  the 
Elocene.  Consult  Jordan  and  Evermann,  ^Arner- 
ican  Food  and  Game  Fishes'  (1902),  and  other 
authorities  therrin  cited. 

PADDOCK.  p%d'6k,  ,  Algernon  Sidney, 
American  lawyer  and  politician ;  b.  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  9  Nov.  1830;  d.  Beatrice,  Neb..  17  Oct. 
1897.  He  studied  law.  and  removing  to  Ne- 
braska in  1857  was  aamitted  to  the  bar  there 


and  became  prominent  in  the  political  life  of 
the  Territory.  In  1859  he  was  delegate  to  the 
Territorial  Republican  Convention^  and  in  1860 
and  1864  to  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion. In  1861  he  was  appointed  secretaty  of  die 
Territory,  holding  this  position  till  18o7  when 
Nebraslu  was  aamitted  to  the  Union,  for  a 
part  of  this  time  acting  as  governor.  In  1868 
he  declined  an  appointment  as  governor  of 
Wyoming  Territory.  In  1875  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  and  a^ain  in  1887, 
while  between  his  two  terms  in  the  Senate  he 
was  for  four  years  a  member  of  the  Utah 
Commission,  while  in  the  Senate  he  was  a 
member  of  several  important  committees,  in- 
cluding the  committee  on  pensions,  on  public 
lands,  On  post  offices  and  on  public  buildings, 
and  during  his  last  term  was  chairman  of  &e 
committee  on  agriculture  and  forestry. 

PADDY-BIRD,  the  name  amon^  English- 
speaking  persons  in  the  East  for  various  birds 
frequenting  rice  fields,  especially  small  white 
egrets  of  several  kinds. 

PADELLA  (Italian,  from  Latin  patella,  a 
small  flat  dish),  a  shallow  vessel  used  in  illumi- 
nations. A  number  of  them  are  partially  filled 
with  oil  or  grease,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
placed  a  wick,  and  arc  then  placed  so  as  to 
bring  out  when  lighted  the  outlines  of  a  build- 
ing or  the  slope  of  a  rising  ground.  The  idea 
onpnated  in  Italy. 

PADEMELON,  a  small,  naked-nosed  kan- 
garoo of  the  genus  Halfnaturus,  specifically  H. 
thetidis,  or  New  South  Wales.  It  inhabits 
brushy  districts  and  with  others  of  its  race  in 
Australia  and  Tasmania  is  hunted  for  the  sake 
of  its  flesh  and  hide. 

PADERBORN,  pa'der-bdm.  Germanjr,  a 
town  and  esptscopal  see  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia,  at  the  sources  of  the  Fader,  50 
miles  southeast  of  Mtinster.  It  is  an  old  town, 
with  narrow  streets  and  antique  houses.  It  has 
a  fine  recently  restored  cathedral,  with  a  tall  and 
massive  tower  which,  as  well  as  the  crept,  be- 
longs to  the  11th  century— both  in  the  Ro- 
manesque style  I  while  the  body  of  the  church, 
345  feet  long,  is  of  the  13th  century.  It  has 
also  a  fine  market  place,  an  ancient  town-house 
and  several  other  ancient  churches  and  chapels. 
The  city  was  much  favored  by  Charlemagne. 
Throu^out  the  Middle  Ages  Paderbom,  which 
was  a  Hansatown,  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  who 
w^as  also  a  temporal  prince.  The  bishopric  was 
secularized  in  1803  and  was  taken  over  by 
Prussia.  The  industries  include  printing,  flour, 
soap,  glass,  beer  and  tobacco,  llie  ground  on 
which  it  stands  teems  with  mineral  springs. 
The  university  which  existed  at  this  place  from 
1614  was  suppressed  in  1819.  Pop.  about  27.000, 
mostly  Roman  Catholics. 

PADEREWSKI,  Ignaz  Jan.  pianist  and 
composer;  first  premier  of  the  Polish  Republic; 
b.  Kurilovka,  Podolia,  Poland  6/18  Nov.  1860. 
He  began  studying  music  at  tne  Warsaw  Con- 
servatorium  under  Ragusid  at  the  a^c  of  seven 
and  went  on  his  first  concert  tour  in  1876-77, 
tonring  Russia,  Siberia  and  Rumania.  He  be- 
came teacher  of  the  pianoforte  at  his  first 
academy  in  1879  and  three  years  later  went  to 
Berlin,  studied  under  Urban  and  Wucrst  and. 
finally,  at  Vienna  under  the  distitieuished 
teacher  Leschetizky.  In  1887  he  made  his  for- 
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mai  anpesuance  as  a  concert  pianist  in  Vienna 
and  1889  in  Paris,  from  which  time  his  career 
has  been  an  ever-extending  triumf^,  he  being 
universally  regarded  as  the  most  bnlUant  execu- 
tant on  the  jjiatio  since  Li&zt.  He  gave  a  series 
of  recitals  in  London  dunr^  May  1890  and 
toured  America  in  1891,  where  he  has  fre- 
quently appeared  since.  By  a  deed  of  trust, 
15  May  1^.  he  established  the  Faderewski 
Fund,  to  be  held  as  a  permanent  trust  for  the 
puipose  of  aidine  musical  education  in  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  for  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  American  composers. 
Prizes  are  offered  every  three  yejirs  for  the 
best  compositions  submitted  by  American-bom 
composers  to  a  selected  board  of  judges.  The 
first  competition  was  held  in  1902,  when  three 
prizes  of  $500  each  were  awarded:  for  a 
S)TDphony^  The  Seasons  (Henry  K.  Hadley) ; 
a  composition  for  chorus,  solos  and  orchestra, 
A  Star  Song  (Horatio  W.  Parker),  and  a  sextet 
fpr  wind  instruments  (Arthur  Bird).  The  exact 
terms  of  the  trust  provide  (1)  $500  for  the 
best  orchestral  composition  in  symphonic  form; 
(2)  $300  for  a  composition  for  solo  instrument 
with  orchestra;  (3)  $200  for  a  piece  of  diamber 
music  In  the  second  competition,  in  1906, 
only  one  award  ($500)  was  made,  for  an  Ouver- 
ture  Joyeuse,  to  Arthur  Shepherd  of  Salt  Lake 
Gty.  M.  Padcrewski's  first  wife  died  young, 
leaving  a  son.  He  married,  secondly,  Mme. 
Gorski  in  1899.  Between  1913  and  1918  he 
appeared  frequently  in  the  United  States,  and 
during  the  war  played  an  active  part  in  the 
relief  of  Polish  war  sufferers  and  in  the  public 
propaganda  to  restore  tfie  independence  of  Po- 
land. He  became  Premier  on  17  Jan  1919, 
and  in  April  of  that  year  he  presented  the  case 
of  Poland  to  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris. 

PADILLA,  pa-fliel'ya,  Joan  Lopes  d«, 
Spanish  warrior:  b.  Toledo,  about  1490-  d.  24 
April  1621.  A  the  outbreak  of  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Castilian  towns  a^nst 
die  arbitrariness  of  Charles '  V,  the  Santa 
Junta  entrusted  him  with  the  command  of 
the  fcMxes  of  the  communeros.^  The  Junta 
first  tried  to  enthrone  the  insane  queen 
/oanna.  It  offended  the  nobles,  however,  by 
Its  democracy,  and  replaced  FadiUa  by  the  less 
competent  Don  Pedro  de  Giron.  After  several 
successes  his  force  was  defeated  by  the  royal 
anny  at  Villalar,  23  April  1521.  He  himself 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  and  executed 
on  the  f  ollowine  day.  The  two  letters  in  which, 
shortly  before  nis  execution,  he  took  leave  of 
the  town  of  Toledo  and  of  his  wife  Maria 
Pacfaeco,  were  known  in  Spain  as  models  of 
Diagnanimous  feeling  and  touching  simplicity. 
Both  he  and  his  widow,  who  defended  Toledo 
for  some  time  after  his  death,  until  she  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Portugal,  have  be- 
come  the  subject  of  numerous  dramas  and 
poems. 

PADILLA,  Bolivia,  capital  city  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Tomina  and  department  of  Chuqutsaca, 
90  miles  northeast  of  Potosi.  Originally  called 
Laguna.  the  city  now  bears  the  name  of  Manuel 
Asendo  Padilla,  a  patriot  of  this  province,  killed 
at  Villar,  14  Sept.  1816.   Pop.  about  1,700. 

PADISHAH,  in  Persia,  a  title  assumed  by 
or  a]9lied  to  the  shah,  derived  from  pati,  lord 
(protector)  and  skah  (king,  prince).  It  is  also 


ai^lied  to  the  sultan  of  Turkqr  and  in  In^  to 

the  British  sovereign. 

PADMA,  Hindu  goddess  of  fortune  and 
beauty,  wife  of  Vishnu.    See  Ski. 

PADUA,  pad'u-a,  or  PADOVA,  pa'do-va, 
Italy,  a  university  ci^,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name^  22  miles  west  of  Venice,  on 
the  Bacchiglione.  It  is  surroimded  by  a  lofty 
wall  flanked  with  bastions,  and  is  entered  by 
seven  gates.  It  is  connected  by  canals  with  the 
Adige  and  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
streets  and  squares  are  usually  lined  with  colon- 
nades. The  largest  and  finest  of  the  piazzas  is 
the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  formerly  called 
the  Prato  della  Valle,  which  is  planted  with 
trees,  surrounded  by  a  running  stream  and 
adorned  with  numerous  statues  of  disUnguished 
townsmen  and  other  Italians.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  town-house  or  Palazzo  della 
Ragionc,  an  immense  pile  extending  along  the 
market  place,  erected  between  1172  and  1219  and 
remodeled  in  1420,  standing  upon  open  arches 
and  containing  a  large  hall  adorned  with  fine 
mural  painting,  about  400  in  number;  the  late 
Renaissance  Duomo  or  cathedral  built  in  the 
16th  century,  possessing  a  fine  library,  rich  in 
rare  books  and  manuscripts,  and  of  which 
Petrarch,  who  was  canon  of  the  cathediid,  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  founders ;  the  baptistery  of 
the  cathedral,  a  fine  Lombard  building  of  the 
I2th  century,  its  walls  and  cupola  entirely  cov- 
ered with  frescoes ;  and  the  (3iurch  of  Saint  An- 
thony. The  most  famous  establishment  in 
Padua  is  the  university,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  Europe,  said  to  have  been  founded  early 
In  the  13th  century  by  Emperor  Frederick  if, 
but  according  to  other  accounts  not  founded 
till  1260,  and  sanctioned  tqr  Pope  Urban  IV  in 
1263.  It  was  long  renowned  as  the  chief  seat 
of  law  and  medicine,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
long  list  of  notable  professors,  including  Galileo, 
Gughelmini  and  Fallopius,  and  for  its  students, 
including  Danfe,  Petrarch  and  Tasso.  The 
average  annual  attendance  of  students  is  1,500. 
In  connection  with  the  universi^  is  a  botanic 
garden,  the  oldest  in  Europe,  containing  some  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  trees  and  plants  once 
rare,  but  now  generally  diffused;  a  library  of 
over  200,000  volumes  and  an  observatory.  The 
manufactures  include  silk  fabrics,  ribbons,  cat- 
gut, chemicals,  machinery,  automobiles,  etc.,  and 
like  the  trade  in  cereals,  oils,  wines  and  cattle, 
are  increasing.  Padua  is  the  see  of  a  bishop 
and  the  seat  of  several  superior  courts  and  pub- 
lic offices.  It  claims  to  have  been  founded 
shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Troy  by  the 
Trojan  Antenor.  Under  the  Romans  it  be- 
■  ame  a  flourishing^  municipal  town,  but  on  the 
decline  of  the  empire  was  sacked  flrst  by  Alaric 
and  then  by  Attila.  Its  great  modem  restorer 
was  Charlemagne,  under  whose  successors  it 
successfully  asserted  its  independence.  In  1318 
it  fell  under  the  domination  of  die  Carrara 
family,  and  in  1405  tmder  that  o£  Venice,  whose 
fortunes  it  has  since  followed.  Among  the 
distinguished  men  to  whom  Padua  has  given 
birth  are  the  historian  livy,  Sperone  Speroni,  a 
writer  of  tragedies  in  the  16th  century;  Man- 
tepna;  the  poet  Cesarotti.  Pop.  of  city  50,000, 
with  communal  suburbs  96,250. 

PADUCAH,  p^-djiTc^,  Ky.,  city,  county- 
seat  of  McCracken  County;  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  oo  the 
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Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Saint  Louis.  Hit 
Illituns  Central  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quinqr  railroads,  about  35  miles  in  direct  line 
east  by  north  of  Cairo,  III,  and  80  miles  south- 
west of  Evansville,  Ind.  A  splendid  modern 
railwav  bridge  which  cost  $4,500,000  spans  the 
river  here.  There  is  steamer  connection  with 
Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Tennessee  river  ports. 
It  was  settled  in  1821  by  James  and  William 
Fore,  and  was  incorporated  11  Jan.  1830.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  the  city  was  occupied  by 
General^  Grant  in  September  1861.  It  is  in  a 
productive  agricultural  region;  in  the  vicinity 
are  forests  of  hard  and  soft  wood  and  deposits 
of  fire-clay,  glass  sand,  zinc  and  fluorspar; 
limonitc  is  found  within  30  miles,  and  coal, 
in  rich  veins,  within  60  miles.  It  has  extensive 
manufacturing  interests;  the  chief  manufactures 
are  pig  iron,  lumber,  veneering,  building  ma> 
terial;  spokes,  rims,  staves,  headings,  barrels, 
curtain  poles,  furniture,  stoneware,  pottery,  sad- 
dles, collars,  harnesses,  tobacco  products,  knit 
goods,  canned  goods,  brooms,  brick,  proprie- 
tary medicines,  beer  and  flour.  It  has  a  large 
ore  milling  plant  and  novelty  works,  in  all  91 
manufactories  giving  emploj^roent  to  about  3,000 
persons  and  the  two  railroads  employ  about 
1,200.  There  is  an  extensive  wholesale  trade  in 
clothing  and  food  products,  and  in  its  own 
nunnfactures.  The  prominent  public  buildings 
are  tfae  United  States  Eovemment  building, 
municipal  buildings,  churches  and  schools,  Car- 
ne^e  fibrary.  The  educational  institutions  are 
Samt  Marys  Academy,  a  high  school,  public 
and  parish  schools  ana  a  number  of  private 
schools.  There  are  23  churches.  The  six  banks 
have  a  combined  capital  of  $1,350,000;  the  bank 
clearings  are  annually  about  $50,000,000.  The 
government  is  administered  imder  a  commis- 
sion form  of  government  with  mayor  and  four 
commissioners.  The  d,ty  owns  and  operates  the 
electric  light  plant  Pop.  22,760. 

PAAN,  a  word  originally  meaning  ^'helper* 
or  dealer."  Homer  applied  it  to  the  physician 
of  the  gods  on  Olympus.  The  title  was  later 
transferred  to  Apollo,  and  was  used  in  hymns 
as  his  epithet.  By  a  second  transferrence,  the 
hymn  itself  became  called  a  paean,  and  later 
similar  invocations  to  the  other  gods  came  to 
be  known  hy  that  name.  Pieans  were  sung 
to  ward  oflf  enl,  as  before  a  hattle,  on  the 
march  or  when  a  fleet  sailed  out  ox  hartmr. 
They  were  also  sung  after  a  battel  in  token  of 
gratefulness  to  Apollo.  Pzans  were  also  sune 
at  public  funerals  and  at  banquets.  Pindar  and 
Bacchylides  were  among  the  more  noted  au- 
thors of  paeans.  Consult  Fairbanks,  A.,  *A 
Study  of  the  Greek  Paean>  (New  York  1900). 

P.XDOGBNBSIS,  the  reproduction  of  ani- 
mals white  in  the  immature  or  larval  stage. 
Thus  certain  salamanders  (Amblystoma)  pro- 
duce e^s  which  develop  into  adults  when  the 
parents  still  retain  the  gills  and  are  aquatic  in 
Hieir  habits.  (See  Axoum,).  More  strictly 
pscdc^enesis  is  applied  to  parthenogenesis  (q.v.) 
tn  the  larval  sta^e.  Best  known  mstances  are 
certain  flies  (Miastor),  where  the  lar\'ae  pro- 
duce eggs  which  develop  without  fertilization, 
inside  the  body  and  these  Anally  escape  by  eat- 
ing their  way  out,  the  parent  being  destroyed 
as  a  consequence. 

PiEONIUS,  Greek  sculptor  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury B.C :  b.  Mende,  Thrace.  He  is  best  known 


through  his  statue  of  Victory  erected  at  dyn^ 
about  420  b.c,  in  commemoration  of  some  bat- 
tle, probably  Sphacteria.  The  pedestal  was  tri- 
angular and  about  30  feet  in  height.  The 
figure  of  Nike  is  represented  in  flight,  with 
feet  barely  touching  the  pedestal,  the  weight 
of  the  figure  being  supported  mainly  by  the 
draperies.  Other  figures  at  Otynqiia  were 
ascribed  to  PKonins.  Consult  Gardner,  £.  A., 
'A  Handbook  of  Greek  Sciilpture>  (London 
1911). 

PiGONY,  a  genus  (Paonia)  of  the  order 
RanunculacctB.  With  one  exception  (P. 
brownii) ,  native  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
species  are  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
improved  varieties  and  hybrids  of  the  onginal 
wild  sorts  are  found  in  most  gardens,  being 
valued  for  their  hardiness,  easy  cultivation  and 
large,  attractive  flowers.  They  are  of  two  dis- 
tinct groups:  the  herbaceous  and  the  shrubby. 
The  former  group  is  the  larger;  they  arc  per- 
ennials with  tuberous  rootstodcs,  large  pinnate 
leaves  and  flowers  ranging  through  all  shades 
of  red  to  white  and  yellow,  the  varieties  culti- 
vated being  mostly  the  double  forms.  The 
plants  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  dirive 
best  in  rich,  rather  moist  dem  loam.  The 
crowns  should  be  set  two  inches  below  the  sur- 
face and  the  ground,  especially  close  to  the 
plant,  kept  free  from  weeds.  All  weakly  stems 
should  be  removed.  When  once  established, 
annual  dressings  of  stable  manure  should  be 
given  and  the  plants  left  undisturbed.  Prop- 
erly treated,  paeonies  wilt  often  prove  satis- 
factory for  25  years  without  removal  or  re- 
newal. P.  officinalis,  a  native  of  southern 
Europe,  produces  large  flowers  abundantly  dur- 
ing late  spriry;.  P.  albifiora,  a  native  of  Siberia, 
blossoming  about  a  month  later  than  the  pre- 
luding species,  has  fragrant  flowers.  Most  of 
the  cultivated  varieties  have  been  developed 
from  these  two  spedes  by  Japanese  and  Chinese 
gardeners  who  have  been  cultivating  and  cross- 
ing them  for  centuries.  The  roots  of  P. 
albifiora  are  used  by  the  Tartars  for  food. 
Several  species  are  known  as  Chinese  psonies, 
but  this  term  is  more  widely  applied  to  hybrids 
and  varieties  of  a  more  extended  list  than  to 
the  native  (Chinese  kinds.  They  are  fragrant 
and  double-flowered.  P.  tenuifolia,  or  the 
•fern-leaved"  pseony,  is  a  native  of  Russia.  Its 
blooms  are  single.  The  tree-pseony  (P.  moutan) 
often  grows  six  feet  tall,  is  much  branched,  and 

Prolific  of  blooms  ran^ng  up  to  12  indies  across, 
t  is  somewhat  less  hardy  than  the  common 
paeony,  and  in  the  North  is  often  grown  as  a 
greenhouse  plant  It  is  a  native  of  China, 
where  it  has  long  been  cultivated  and  where 
there  are  hundreds  of  varieties.  In  America  it 
is  less  known  than  the  first  two  species.  When 
grown  out  of  doors  the  tree-pseonies  should  be 
mulched  with  Htter  or  leaves  if  in  exposed 
places,  especially  north  of  Philadelphia. 
Peonies  are  propagated  by  division  of  the  root 
clusters,  in  the  case  of  the  herbaceous  forms, 
and  by  cuttings  of  the  youngwood,  or  by  layer- 
tng,  with  the  tree  forms.  The  latter  are  also 
multiplied  by  grafting  in  early  spring  under 
glass  upon  the  tubers  of  the  herbaceous  sorts. 
New  varieties  are  produced  from  seeds  ob- 
tained from  the  single  flowers  by  fertiliiing 
them  with  pollen  from  the  double  flowers. 
These  seeds  are  sown  in  Sqttember :  s<nne  ger- 
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minate  the  following  spring,  others  not  till  a 
year  later.  Only  a  very  few  seedlings  among 
thousands  prme  worthy  of  perpetuation.  Con- 
sult Harding.  A.,  ^The  Book  of  the  Pscony* 
(Philadelphia  1917). 

PABR,  pa-Sr',  Ferdinsndo,  Italian  com- 
poser: b.  Panna,  Itahr,  1  Jtme  1771;  d.  Paris, 
France,  3  May  1&9.  He  was  educated  in  Venice, 
summoned  to  court  of  Vienna  in  1795,  and 
in  1801-07  was  chapel-master  at  Dresden.  After 
the  battle  of  Jena  he  was  attached  to  Napoleon's 
court,  where  he  was  imperial  composer;  in 
1813-27  he  directed  the  Italian  grand  opera  at 
Paris,  and  in  1831  was  elected  to  the  Academy. 
He  had  recnved  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  182&  His  work  is  rich  in  melody  and 
his  greatness  as  an  Italian  composer  is  unqeus- 
tioned,  yet  of  his  voluminous  work  little  is 
remembered.  He  was  at  one  time  joint  con- 
ductor with  Rossini  at  the  Th&tre  Italean.  His 
best  known  operas  are  *Griselda*  (1796); 
'Camilla'  (1801);  <Agnese»  (1819). 

PABSB  DI  CUCCAGNA,  II.  (<The  Land 
of  CockaigneO.  obviously  influenced  by  the 
French  naturalistic  school  of  writers,  in  par- 
dcular  by  Zola.  Matilde  Serao  in  her  massive 
canvas,  Ul  paese  di  cuccagna*  (1891),  has  de- 
scribed the  destructive  bUght  of  the  state  lot- 
tery on  all  classes  of  Neapolitan  society.  En- 
dowed with  the  quidc  eye  of  the  bom  journal- 
ist,  whidi  sees  and  notes  the  varied  phases  of 
the  teeming  life  of  a  great  city,  this  ener- 
getic and  ^fted  novelist  has  caught  with 
her  usual  felicity  the  every  expression  of  the 
multitude  of  gamblers,  from  the  bootblack  and 
little  seamstress  who  risk  their  meagre  suste- 
nance, to  the  impoverished  nobleman  who  seeks 
to  retrieve  the  fallen  fortune  of  his  house. 

The  book  unfolds  like  a  great  panorama  in  a 
scries  of  episodes  which  portray  the  various 
strata  of  society  madly  bent  on  pursuing  the 
mirage  of  suddenly  arauired  affluence,  *The 
Land  of  Cockaigne.'  The  author  excels  es- 
pecially in  her  street  scenes,  in  the  study  of 
crowds  in  action,  in  the  multicolored  hurly- 
barljr  of  the  Neapolitan  population.  Particularly 
fine  is  the  opening  scene  of  the  lottery  drawing  • 
witib  its  intensified  suspense,  its  paroxysm  of 
excitement,  and  the  utter  dejection  of  the  dis- 
appointed players.  The  description  of  the  pro- 
cession and  miracle  of  San  Gennaro,  incom- 
parable in  its  portrayal  of  the  ecstatic  religious 
fer\'qr  and  gross  superstition  of  the  assembled 
worshippers,  can  well  bear  comparison  to  the 
procession  in  lyAnnunzio's  ^Triumph  of  Death* 
and  the  famous  pilgrimage  in  Zola  s  ^Lourdes.* 
The  minor  characters,  especially  those  low  in 
the  social  scale,  are  drawn  by  a  master  hand. 

The  style,  at  times  too  insistent  on  elabora- 
don  of  detail,  pulsates  with  the  Hfe  of  Naples 
and  reflects  the  speech  of  its  people  as  only 
Serao  can  convey  it.  While  not  as  perfect  a 
work  as  the  author's  admirable  sketches  of 
Neapolitan  Hfe,  einsodic  in  treatment  and  over- 
intent  on  die  oiesis,  *I1  paese  di  cuccagna*  is 
Matilde  Serao's  most  famous  novel  and  a  vivid, 
intense  agonizing  picture  of  a  great  evil.  Con- 
sult Benedetto  Croce,  *La  letteratura  della 
nuova  Italia>  (Ban  1915,  v.  3) ;  Ren6  Doumic, 
'Un  roman  de  moeurs  napolitaines'  in  La 
Revue  des  Deux  Monties  (July  1898) ;  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  'Serao's  II  paese  di  cuccagna* 
(August  1S92}  ;  Henry,  James,  'Notes  on  novd- 


ists*  (New  York  1914).  For  an  English  trans- 
lation consult  'The  Land  of  Cockayne*  (New 
York  1901). 

Alfked  G.  Panaroni. 

PjESTUM,  pes'tflm,  ancient  Greek  city  of 
Southern  Italy  on  the  west  coast  of  Lucania  and 
the  present  Gulf  of  Salerno  (in  ancient  times 
Sinus  PueslMiis).  It  was  founded  as  early  as 
the  heginnin^  of  the  6th  century  b.c  by  colonists 
from  Sybans  under  the  name  of  Posidonia 
(that  is,  *sacred  to  Poseidon^^  or  Neptune), 
and  attained  great  orosperity  m  the  next  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  The  city  was  conquered  by 
the  Samnites  of  Lucania,  about  400  B.C.,  who 
probably  Italianized  its  name  into  Pa:stum.  It 
did  not  rcRain  its  old  position  even  when  a 
century  later  (273)  it  became  a  Roman  colony, 
but  is  famed  in  Roman  poetry  for  its  roses. 
It  was  sadced  in  the  9th  century  by  the  victori- 
ous Saracens,  and  in  the  11th  by  Robert 
Guiscard.  The  poor  village  of  Pesto,  a  railway 
station,  now  occupies  the  site,  which  has,  how- 
ever, two  remarkable  Doric  temples,  one  to 
Poseidon,  the  tutelar  god,  and  one  to  Demeter. 
Consult  Labrouste,  'Les  temples  de  Faestum' 
(1877). 

PSTUS.  pCtfig,  Cxdmu.  See  Anu. 

PABZ,  pa'ath,  a  South  American  In^an 
tribe,  supposed  to  constitute  a  separate  linguis- 
tic stock.  The  tribe  inhabits  about  a  score  of 
villages  in  the  Central  Cordilleras,  to  the  west 
of  Bogotd,  Colombia.  They  live  by  hunting  and 
wear  Tittle  raiment  despite  the  cold  region  in 
which  they  dwell.  They  weave  hats,  mats,  rugs 
and  cloth  from  maguey  fibre,  and  are  also 
familiar  with  the  working  of  gold.  A  house  in 
which  «ther  a  birth  or  death  occurs  is  at  once 
committed  to  the  flames.  The  tribe  numbers 
about  2,000  individuals.  Consult  Brinton.  D,  G., 
'The  American  Race>  (New  York  1891). 

PABZ,  Jott6  Antonio,  Venezuelan  patriot 
and  soldier:  b.  Araure,  13  June  1790;  d?  New 
York,  6  May  1873.  He  was  of  native  stock  and 
with  a  body  of  llaneros,  trained  like  himself 
as  herdsmen,  about  1810  joined  the  patriot  army, 
in  which  he  became  division  commander  in  1819. 
He  aAninistered  a  severe  defeat  to  the  Span- 
iards in  1821  and  in  1823  captured  their  last 
port,  Puerto  Caballo.  Jealous  of  his  successor 
in  J826  he  attempted  rebellion  but  was  concili- 
ated by  Bolivar,  who  made  him  military  and 
civil  chief  o£  Venoueia,  thus  paving  the  way 
for  the  war  of  Venezuelan  independence  m 
which  Faez  was  the  prime  mover.  In  1831-35 
he  was  President  of  die  new  republic,  and  held 
the  same  office  1839-43  after  acting  as  com- 
mander-in-chief during  Vargas'  administration 
and  putting  down  two  serious  rebellions.  In 
1846  he  was  appointed  dictator  during  the  race 
war;  in  1848  refused  the  presidency;  later 
headed  a  rebellion  against  Monagas,  but  was 
defeated  and  imprisoned  for  several  months; 
Spent  eight  years  in  banishment;  returned  to 
Venezueb  in  1858;  was  minister  to  the  United 
States  in  1860;  became  commander  of  the  army 
in  1861 ;  and  was  a^n  driven  into  exile  in  18i53 
by  a  revolution  against  his  lieutenants,  to  whom 
he  had  entrusted  large  powers.  The  Federalist 
party  was  successful  and  Paez,  leader  of  the 
Centralists,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  ih 
New  York.  Consult  his  <Aytobiografia>  (1867). 
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PAGAN  — PAQR 


PAGAN,  pa-gan',  India,  a  town  of  Ui^er 
Burma,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Irawady,  90 
miles  sotithwest  o£  Mandalay.  Pagan  was 
founded  in  847  A.D.,  and  was  the  capital  of 
Burma  until  1298,  when  it  was  abandoned  dur- 
ing a  Chinese  invasion.  "  The  remains  of  Bud- 
dhist temples  and  pagodas  cover  an  extensive 
area,  and  are  of  great  archaeological  interest. 
Some  of  them  are  still  occupied  by  priests,  and 
the  town  has  a  population  of  about  6,000. 
chiefly  Buddhists. 

PAGANINI.  pa-^-ne'ne,  Niccolo,  Italian 
violinist:  b.  Genoa,  18  Feb.  1784;  d.  Nice,  17 
May  1840.  His  father  discerning  the  talents  of 
his  son  put  him  at  an  early  age  under  the  best 
masters  to  learn  the  violin,  and  his  public  ap- 
perances  began  at  the  age  of  nine.  In  his  12th 
year  he  went  to  Parma,  where  he  was  taught 
counterpoint  by  Rolla  (see  Rolla,  Ajlessandro) 
and  Ghiretti.  In  1797  he  performed  in  the  cities 
of  Lombardy  and  afterward  in  the  princiral 
cities  of  all  of  Italy.  He  settl«l  at  Lucca,  in  1805, 
where  he  was  appointed  principal  violinist  to 
the  court  chapel.  In  1808  he  left  Lucca,  and 
for  five  years  lived  an  obscure  and  rambling 
life  in  Italy.  In  1813  he  reappeared  before  the 
world,  and  performed  at  Milan.  He  remained 
in  Italy  till  1828,  suddenly  appearing,  and,  after 
exciting  unbounded  enthusiasm  by  his  public 
performances,  as  suddenly  departmg.  In  the 
year  mentioned  he  visited  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, appearing  first  in  Vienna.  The  wonder 
which  he  excited  was  caused  not  merely  by  his 
extraordinary  skill,  but  also  the  extraordinary 
stories  circulated  concerning  his  career  and  by 
his  personal  appearance,  which  had  something 
weird  and  even  demoniacal  in  it.  His  imitation 
of  the  flageolet,  and  his  rendering  of  whole 
pieces  on  the  G  string  were  feats  of  asUninding 
technique.  The  emperor  of  Austria  appointed 
him  his  chamber  virtuoso,  and  the  kin^  of 
Prussia  his  director  of  music.  After  visiting 
the  great  towns  of  Germany  he  proceeded  to 
France  and  Great  Britain.  In  Paris  he  pro- 
duced an  unprecedented  sensation,  and,  as  in 
Germany,  made  immense  gains.  While  in  Eng- 
land his  profits  amounted  to  $85,000.  He  re- 
turned in  1834  to  Parma,  where  he  purchased 
the  villa  Gajona.  Among  his  many  composi- 
tions, one  of^the  most  celebrated  is  the  'Carni- 
val of  Venice.'  Consult  Kapp,  J.,  'Paganini* 
(Berlin  1913)-  Stratton,  S.  S.,  <Niccolo  Pa- 
ganini;  His  Life  Mid  Work>  (New  York  1907). 

PAGANS  (Lat.  pagani,  tJiose  who  live  in 
the  villages^(^nw),_ those  who  remained  uncon- 
verted to  Christianity  and  the  worship  of  the 
true  God.  While  the  cities  were  the  centres  of 
Christian  life  the  remote  villages  (pagi)  were 
still  in  pagan  darkness,  and  their  inhabitants 
kept  up  the  practice  of  idolatry  and  the  creed 
of  polytheism.  The  men  of  tiie  village,  pagans, 
among  the  Latin  races  corresponded  to  uie  men 
of  the  heath,  heathens,  among  the  Teutonic 
races.  The  explanation  has  also  been  given  that 
the  i»gans  or  "rustics®  were  so  termed  in  con- 
trast to  the  "soldiers  of  Christ.*  The  term 
pagan,  though  formerly  with  the  cognate  *pay- 
nim'*  applied  to  Moslems,  is  not  properly  ap- 
plied to  Jews  or  Mohammedans  since  these  wor- 
ship the  one  God,  the  Jehovah,  of  Cihiisttans 
and  Jews.  The  Mohammedan  term  kafir^  mean- 
ing "unbeliever.*  is  likewise  withheld  from  Jews 
and   Christians.    The  Jewish   analogue  of 


*pagan'  is  goy,  translated  "gentile*  (4>v.) 
meaning,  "one  who  belongs  to  the  nations"  (of 
Greece  and  Rome).* 

PAGR,  Carroll  Smalley.  American  legisla- 
tor: b.  Westfield.  Vt.,  10  Jan.  184i.  He  was 
educated  at  the  People's  Academy,  Morrisville, 
Vt.,  and  at  Lamville  Central  Academy,  Hvde 
Park,  Vt.  For  many  years  he  was  a  dealer 
in  raw  calfskins  and  acquired  interests  in  vari- 
ous iKUildng.  manufacturing  and  other  enter- 
prises. In  1869-72  he  was  member  of  the  Ver- 
mont house  of  representatives,  in  1874-76  of 
the  senate,  and  from  1872  to  1890  was  member 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  He  was 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions of  1880  and  1912;  was  register  of  probate 
in  1880-91 ;  savings  bank  examiner  in  1884-88, 
and  governor  of  Vermont  in  1890-92.  On  21 
Oct  1908  Mr.  Page  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  the  unexpired  term  (190S-11) 
of  Redfield  Proctor,  deceased.  He  was  re- 
elected for  the  terms  1911-17  and  1917-23. 

PAGE.  Curtis  Hidden,  American  educator 
and  editor:  b.  Greenwood,  Mo.,  4  April  1870: 
In  1890  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, after  which  he  studied  at  Paris  and  at 
Florence.  He  was  instructor  in  French  and  lec- 
turer on  English  literature  at  Western  Reserve 
University  in  1891-92;  instructor  in  French  at 
Harvard  in  1893-94;  lecturer  and  tutor  1895- 
1906;  adjunct  professor  190i5-O8;  professor  of 
Romance  languages  and  literatures  190M)9  at 
Columbia;  professor  of  English  literature  at 
Northwestern  University  1909-11  and  since  1911 
Winkley  professor  of  English  language  and 
literature  at  Dartmouth  College.  In  1905  he 
was  associate  editor  of  Poet  Lore  and  of  the 
Pathfinder  the  following  year.  Professor  Page 
has  translated  *A  Voj^ge  to  the  Moon,*  by 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (1899)  ■  'Songs  and  Son- 
nets of  Ronsard'  (1903)  ;  <Thc  Best  Plays  of 
Moli^re'  (2  vols.,  1907);  ^TartuflFe'  (l909); 
'The  Man  who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife,*  by 
Anatole  France  (1915).  He  is  a  contributor  of 
poems,  essays  and  stories  to  leading  magazines 
and  has  edited  'British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth 
Centui7>  (1904) ;  'Rabelais'  Q90S) ;  'The 
Chief  American  Poets*  (1905)  :  'Golden  Treas- 
ury of  American  Songs  and  Lyrics*  (1914). 

PAGB,  David  Perkins,  American  educa- 
tor: b.  Epping,  N.  H..  1810;  d.  1848.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Hampton  Academy  and 
for  several  years  was  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Newburyport.  From  1845  to  1848 
he  was  principal  of  the  Albany  State  Normal 
School.  He  published  'Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching,  or  the  Motives  of  Good  School 
Keeping'  (1847),  a  work  of  permanent  value 
to  educators.  Consult  the  edition  of  1886  in 
which  there  is  a  short  biography  of  the  author 
by  W.  H.  Payne. 

PAGE,  John,  American  legislator:  b.  Rose- 
well,  Va.,  17  April  1744;  d.  Bflchmond,  Va.,  11 
Oct.  1S08.  He  was  graduated  from  William 
and  Mary  College  in  1763,  where  he  was  inti- 
mate with  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  served  under 
Washington  in  an  expedition  against  the  French 
and  Inoians,  and  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion acted  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety  and  as  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
commonwealth,  sacrificing  to  the  cause  of  the 
colonies  a  large  share  of  his  private  fortune. 
He  served  in  Omgress  in  1789-97,  and  in  1802 
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was  dccted  governor  of  VirraiUB.  In  180S  he 
was  appoioted  by  President  Jefferson  conunis- 
sioner  of  loans  for  A^rgima,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death. 

PAGE,  Richard  Lndan,  naval  officer,  sol- 
dier: b.  Oarke  County.  Va.,  in  1807;  d.  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  1901.  Page  entered  the  United  States 
navy  as  midshiptnan  in  1824  and  in  1855  he 
reached  the  grade  of  commander.  During  this 
period  Iiis  service  was  the  nsual  routine  of  sea 
and  shore  duty.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
of  Secession  he  resigned  and  entered  the  Con- 
'federate  service  as  commander  in  the  navy. 
He  forti&ed  the  mouth  of  the  James  River  and 
other  points  on  the  coast,  and  then  established 
large  ordnance  foundries  at  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
which  he  managed  for  two  years.  In  1864  he 
was  made  brigadier-general  and  placed  in  com- 
mand  of  the  outer  defenses  of  Mobile  Bay. 
His  defense  of  the  forts  against  Farragut's 
bombardment  was  a  magnificent  exhibition  of 
course  and  endurance.  After  the  war  Gen- 
eral Page  resided  in  Norfolk  where  he  was  for 
severe  years  superintendent  of  schools. 

PAGE,  Thomu  Jefferson,  American  naval 
officer,  grandson  of  John  Page  (q^vJ  :  b.  Shelly, 
Gloucester  County,  v  a.,  4  Jan.  1806 ;  d.  Rome, 
Italy,  26  Oct.  1899.  In  1853-56  he  was  lieuten- 
ant-commander in  explorations  of  the  La  Plata 
region  in  South  America,  and  in  February  1855 
his  vessel  was  fired  upon  from  a  Paraguayan 
fort  Resigning  in  1861  he  then  entered  the 
Confederate  service,  was  commissioned  commo- 
dore and  in  1862  was  sent  to  England  to  take 
charge  of  a  cruiser.  As,  however,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  taking  the  ship  out  he  secured  the 
command  of  a  small  iron-clad  at  Copenhagen, 
which  was  soon  after  seized  from  him  while 
in  a  Spanish  port.  Leaving  the  service  he  sub- 
sequently resided  in  Argentina  and  in  Florence, 
Italy.  He  wrote  ^La  Plata,  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, and  Paraguay*  (1859). 

PAGE,  Thomas  Nelson,  American  lawyer 
and  author:  b.  Hanover  County,  Va.,  23  April 
1853.  He  was  educated  at  WashingttMi  and 
Lee  University,  studied  law  for  a  year  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  established  himself  in  practice  at  Richmond. 
His  avocations  became  literature  and  lecturing. 
Perhaps  no  post-bellum  writer  has  depicted  with 
so  rare  a  skill  the  negro  and  white  life  of 
slavery,  war-time  and  recMistruction.  His  ren- 
dering of  the  Virginia  colored  dialect  in  such 
stories  as  *Marse  Chan,*  6rst  printed  in  the 
Century  (1884);  later  in  the  collection  'In 
Old  Virginia*  (1887),  assumed  a  real  philologi- 
cal importance.  Among  his  further  writings 
are  'Befo'  de  War,>  poems  by  A.  C.  Gordon 
(1888);  *On  Newfoundland  River'  (1891); 
'Elsket>  (1890;  'The  Old  South,>  essays 
(1892);  <Red  Rock>  (1898);  'Gordon  Keith> 
(1903);  <Bred  in  the  Bone*  (1904);  *The 
Negro*  0904);  'The  Old  Dominion*  (1908); 
'Robert  E.  Lee>  (1911);  'The  Land  of  the 
Spirit*  (1913);  'The  Stranger's  Pew*  (1914). 
In  1913  he  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson 
as  Ambassador  to  Italy.  He  is  a  member  of 
die  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 
See  In  Ole  Virginia. 

PAGE,  Walter  Hines,  American  publisher : 
and  diplomat:  b.  Cary,  N.  C,  15  Aug.  1855;  d. 
Pinehurst,  N.  C.,^21  Dec.  1918.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Randolph-Macon  College,  Va.,  and 


Johns  Hopkins  Univeruty,  abandoned  teaching 
tor  literary  work  and  became  editor  of  The 
Forum  1890-95,  literary  adviser  to  Houghton, 
MiflSin  and  Company,  publishers,  1895-99;  and 
editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  1896-99.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  publishing 
house  of  Doubieday,  Page  and  Company  in 
1899 ;  the  editor  of  World's  Work  from 
1900  to  1913,  and  from  1913  to  1918  during  the 
arduous  pcnod  of  the  Great  World  War  was 
American  Ambassador  to  (jreat  Britain.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford 
Unimrsity  in  1914.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  magazine  contributions  and  of  'The 
Rebuilding  of  Old  Commonwealths'  {VXQ.). 

PAGE,  William,  American  artist:  b.  Al- 
bany, N.  v.,  23  Jan.  1811;  d.  Tottenville,  Staten 
Island,  1  Oct.  1885.  He  studied  under  James 
Herring  and  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  and  lived  11  years  in  Italy,  copy- 
ing the  Italian  masters  and  especially  Titian. 
He  spent  much  time  in  analyzing  the  methods  of 
that  master  and  was  so  successful  in  imitating 
his  style  and  coloring  that  one  of  his  pictures 
was  seized  by  the  Florentine  authorities  as  an 
original  Titian  which  was  being  conveyed  out 
of  the  country.  In  1836  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy,  of  which  he  was 
president,  1871-73.  Among  the  portraits  painted 
by  him  are  those  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the 
Brownings,  Cluirlotte  Cushman  and  others  in- 
cluding a  full-length  likeness  of  Admiral  Fan- 
ragut,  which  was  purchased  and  presented  to 
the  emperor  of  Russia.  His  chief  paintings 
are  'The  Holy  Family*  (1837);  'The  Last 
Interview*  (1838);  'Ruth  and  Naomi*  (1880). 

PAGEANT,  paj-«nt.  The  exact  derivation 
of  this  word  is  uncertain.  The  pageant  in  the 
old-world  sense  was  originally  a  spectactilar 
street  procession,  with  more  or  less  symbolical 
figures  and  tableaux  mounted  on  movable  plat- 
forms or  trolleys.  Most  of  the  early  references 
are  contained  in  Sharp,  T.,  'EHssertation  on  the 
Pageants  or  Dramatic  Mysteries,  anciently  per- 
formed at  Coventry*  (Coventry  1825).  Ob- 
serve that  in  this  title  the  pageant  is  very 
properly  bracketed  with  the  mystery,  for  noth- 
ing can  be  more  certain,  than  that  it  developed 
hand  in  hand  with  the  mediaeval  mystery  play. 
With  the  abatement  of  superstition  that  fol- 
lowed the  passage  of  the  year  1000  A.D.,  when 
so  many  gloomy  prophecies  went  for  nought, 
the  people  took  heart  of  grace  and  called  for 
entertainment:  and  if  they  might  make  merry 
in  the  field  and  in  the  shop,  why  not  also  in 
the  church  ?  Hence  the  ecclesiastical  play,  and 
the  steady  growth  of  the  community  folk  play, 
under  many  secular  forms,  up  to  the  advent  of 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists  in  England,  and  of 
Comeille  in  France.  The  earliest  recorded 
pageant  in  England  was  in  1236,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  royal  marriage  at  Canterbury.  Pageantry 
was  for  a  long  time  an  unportant  adjtinct  to 
coronarion  festivities,  and  was  extremely  popu- 
lar with  the  people.  In  the  15th  century  a 
king  of  England  granted  a  parcel  of  land  and 
the  money  with  which  to  build  a  pageant  house 
to  the  Company  of  Weavers.  Not  the  least 
of  the  services  of  this  guild  was  that  while  they 
wove  the  most  beautiful  of  English  tapestries 
they  also  carried  the  joys  of  pageantry  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  those  days,  In  the  following 
century  the  pageant  festival  at  Kenilworth  Castle 
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in  honor  of  Queen  Elizaibetfi  created  a  tradi- 
tion of  splendor  The  lord  mayor's  show  in 
London,  and  the  parades  of  labor  and  other 
fraternities,  with  their  banners  and  tableatu^ 
are  but  lean  and  limp  survivals  of  the  old 
pageants.  Even  to  this  day  many  of  the  cities 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Italy,  etc,  commemorate  their  great 
men  and  the  proud  events  of  their  history  by 
pTDceiaonal  pageants  of  the  dtiMiis  in  the 
costumes  of  many  periods. 

In  the  United  States  the  celd)rations  of 
Mordi  Gras  in  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere  in 
the  South,  the  Festival  of  the  Veiled  Prophet 
in  Saint  Louis  and  other  harvest  festivals,  the 
flower  festivals  of  Southern  California,  with  that 
of  La  Fortola  tn  San  Francisco,  are  all  direct 
descendants  of  the  older  forms  of  pageantry. 
In  1863,  at  Saint  Louts,  an  euly  form  oi  indoor 
war  pageant  was  presented  in  a  series  of  his- 
toric tableaux  entitled  'America  as  it  was,  and 
America  as  it  is.*  But  the  pai^eant  tn  its  late 
development  is  usually  a  far  cry  from  these 
simple  parades  and  spectacles.  Episodical  and 
dramatic  construction,  historical  In  content, 
educational  and  social  as  well  as  aesthetic  in  its 
aim,  the  writers,  ccnnposers,  designers  and  all 
other  artists  implicated,  have  nowadays  a  scope 
for  creative  ener^  that  was  quite  beyond  the 
oonqtass  of  the  ^  r^me.  See  Covmunity 
Drama).  With  die  two  already  mentioned  types 
in  point  of  structure  (the  parade  and  the 
dramatic}  it  should  be  observel  that  there  are 
aJao  two  main  types  in  respect  to  content:  (a) 
the  sodal,  concernmg  itself  with  some  didactic 
phase,  as  illustrated  by  the  Educational,  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Perfect  City  pageants; 
(b)  the  historical,  envisaging  the  development 
of  a  given  community,  as  shown  in  the  Deer- 
field,  Westchester,  PeterboroughLlUinois,  Cape 
Cod  and  Indiana  psu^eants.  The  historiral 
pageant  has  'been  described  by  Wiltiam  Chauncy 
Langdon  as  ^'drama  in  whidi  the  place  is  the 
hero  and  the  development  of  the  community 
ii  the  plot.  .  .  .  The  modern  pageant  is  an 
instinctive  expression  in  dramatic  form  of  the 
new  community  spirit ;  and  as  there  never  be- 
fore was  such  a  community  spirit  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  so  'there  never  was  such  an 
expression  of  it  .  .  .  Folk-pliQr  would  be  a 
more  technically  correct  expression.*  The 
same  writer,  Mr.  Langdon,  in  reviewing  the 
fact  that  the  technique  of  the  historical  pageant 
has  reached  a  remarkably  hi^  standard  in  the 
United  States^  represses  himself  conservativdy 
in  the  following  words;  «In  variety  of  form, 
in  die  pageant  use  of  symbolism,  in  music,  color, 
dance,  in  the  crystallization  of  the  civic  value 
of  the  pageant  —  in  these  respects  I  believe  we 
may  fairly  claim  that  the  American  pageant 
has  made  some  advance  upon  the  ^iglish.-* 
Educational  centres  have  turned  to  the  pageant 
form,  not  oahf  for  the  furtherance  of  their  im- 
mediate pefla^^ical  ends,  but  also  for  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  elders  to  the  educational 
system,  persuading  them  to  co-operation  and 
to  the  unifyiti^  of  the  whole  community  life. 
The  pageant  spirit  primarily  seeks  to  enconr^e 
people  of  all  classes  and  ages  belonging  to  me 
institution  or  locality  promoting  the  occauon 
to  involve  themselves  in  democratic  and  festal 
fuhion  in  the  preparations  and  performuKcs. 
TbK  list  of  (he  most  imponuxt  of  recent  pag- 


eant^ widi  the  namfes  of  die  paBeftnt  authors, 
is  as  follows: 

Ehcush  Pageants. 

1W5.   The  Sherborne  Pacesnt  (L.  N.  PuJcer). 

1906.  The  Warwick  Pa«eut.    (L.  N.  Ptfkor). 

1907.  The  Saint  Edmundabury  Pa^ut.    (L.  N.  Pwker). 
The  Liveraool  Pageant  — a  proceonoo.    (D'Aicy  de 

Perrw*), 

The  Oxford  HMorical  Pmgmat.    (Pnmk  LawNlles). 

The  PtMtchaater  Pamnt. 

Romwy  Millenary  Pageant.     (P.  R.  Benaoo). 

The  Saint  Albans  Pageant.    <H.  Jarman  oi^  P.  Carr). 

1908.  The  Chelaea  Historical  Pageant.    (J-  Harry  Irvme). 
The  Dover  PagBant.    (UN.  Parker). 
Wmcbccter  National  Pageant.    (P.  R.  Btnmi). 
Glooceater  Hittoricat  Pageant.    (O.  P.  Btwtreyl. 
The  Onebec  *  (North  America)  TeroeiitemiT  Cde- 

bration.    (P.  Laaoelks). 

1909.  The  Colchester  Pageant.    (U  N.  Parker). 
The  Bath  Historical  Pageant.    (E.  Baring). 
The  Bngliah  Church  Pageant.    (Htuh  Ho«>. 
StanMjr  Children's  Pageant  at  tauSoa.    (L.  N. 

Auicer  and  F.  J.  H.  Darton). 
The  National  Pageant  of  Wales  at  Cknfilt.    G.  P. 

Hawtreyj. 
The  York  ^eMat.    (L.  N.  Partn). 

1910.  The  Anny  PuMnt  at  London.    (P.  R.  Bmaon). 
The  Cheater  Historical  Pageant.    (O,  P.  Hawtiey). 
The  Ittord  Cbthlren's  Pageant.    (L.  C.  P.  Robam). 
The  Pageant  of  Sou^  Africa  at  <^im  Tom.  (P. 


1911.   The  Pagaant  of  London.    (P.  Laaodka). 

Tlw  WMt  Donot  ffiatorieal  Pwamt  at  Bnt^ida. 

(K.  Lk>yd). 

Mid-Olouoeaterahlre  Historical  Pagaant  of  Progreaa. 
(Mi«  May  B.  Colt). 
J91Z.    Oxford  Millenary  Pageant, 

,  *Britiili  in  form,  qnrit  and  sobject  matter  and  tliarcfon 
mclndad  m  thk  Uat. 

Pageants  in  the  United  States. 

1908.  Pageant  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass.    (Lotta  A. 

Clark  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  A.  DaUin), 
Ponnders'  Week  Pageant-Parade,  Pbiladalphia,  Pa. 
(One  of  the  best  modeled  parades  ever  held  in 
America:    In  form  it  approached  the  pageant. 
(Etha  P.  Oberhohnr). 

1909.  Pageant  of  the  Italian  RenaiMaaoe,  Oueago,  lU.  One 

of  the  finest  piecea  of  pageant  writing  accomplished 

in  America  or  England.    {Thomas  Wood  Stevens). 
Bronxville  Pageant  of  Weatcheater  County,  N.  Y. 

The  first  and  one  of  the  moat  oomplat*  Anoican 

pageanu  of  the  historical  type.   (Violet  OaUey 

and  Eugene  Sang^. 
Lake   Champlain   Tercentenary   Indian  Pageant. 

Exdusivdy  Indian;  performed  by  maaabeii  of  an 

Indian  Inbe.    (L.  0.  Armstrong). 
Pageant  of  Illinois,  Evanaton,  III.    Whtta  Man's 

aviliaation,  and  destruction  of  Indian  tribal  life 

of  the  West.    (Thomas  Wood  Stevens). 
Hudson-Fulton  Celebration.    Consult   Hall,  B.  H., 

"  Pulton-Hudaon  Celebration.  1909;"  Albany  I9II). 

1910.  Ripon  Historical  Pageant.   Ripon.  Wis.      By  the 

UcuHy  and  stodenta  of  Rtpon  Collage.  (J.  P. 
Taintor). 

Pageant  of  Old  Deerfield,  Deerfield.  Mass.  (Margaret 


MacDowdl  Memorial  Pageant,  Peterborq,  N.  R. 
(Cieorge  P.  Baker  and  Mir.  Bdward  MacDoweU). 

Pageant  of  the  Perfect  City,  Boston,  Maaa.  The 
Boston  civic  pageant  of  1915,  aho.  Presented  the 
development  of  the  home.  Tbtn  mre  2,000  par- 
ticipants induding  a  tribe  of  Iroquois  Indians. 
(LotU  A.  Clark). 

1911.  Pageant  <d  the  History  of  Minnesota.  Saint  Paul, 

Minn.    (L.  W.  ZiegWr  and  Lfllv  A.  Long). 
Psgeant  f or  Indmndenoe  Day,  Chicaco,  IH.  Sbom 

rwth  of  the  idea  of  freedom.    (T.  W.  Steven  and 
S.  Omdman). 
Pageant  of  Tbetford,  Vt.  The  first  of  a  series  on  the 
"  New  Country  Life."  (William  Chauncy  Langdon). 

1912,  Historical  Pageant,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  {Constance 

D.  Hackav). 

Historical  nigeant,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  One  of  the 
largest  and  moat  important  ofpageanta.  Realistic 
Over.  6,000  particinints.    (Euis  P.  Oberholtser). 

Y.  W.  C  A.  Foreign  Pageant  (Compoaed  by  a  com* 
nittae  of  whkh  Miss  H.  L.  Bou telle  was  chaimaa. 
Given  simultaneously  in  some  75  different  dtica 
dnrtng  the  "  World's  Week  of  Prayer  "). 

Vmetat  of  Saint  Jofansbwy.  Vennont.  (W.  C 
Lnwdoo). 
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1914. 


1914. 


ins. 


1916. 


1*17. 


HamA      Uh  Old  SonUt  cterdi,  Boston.  iUm. 

Indoor*.   CJ.  L.  Smith  and  H.  C  Gnene). 
Iriih   PagMnt   *t   Mew  Yoik.   lodoon.  (Amu 

Throoo  Cnig). 
WiKoiuui  Paow*.  Uaivanitr  «l  WiMOOiia.   (T.  W. 

St«vai>>. 

PiMnat  at  Heridai,  N.  H.  Bduestion  in  tiw  Nnr 
Cowrtfy  Uta,   ttadD  bf  Aithur  Fftnrall.  (Lotto 

hcwotM'  Duiaa,  Conn.  Pigoant  of  the  Com- 
nmtar.  Mnrie  by  Arthur  Au-well.  (W.  C 
LugdoiO* 

IVogiMt  (rf  Wonm.    Pnaanted  by  the  Men's  heagaa 

for  Wonun  SnfirsM,  in  the  69th  Stmt  Aimory. 

NewYo^    (Hud  Hsck&jre). 
Rmnancc  of  Work.    Rraaented  bv  the  AnocUtion  o( 

Worldng  Womea  in  the  69th  nrwt  Axmory,  New 

York.    (Muv  P.  B«ede). 
" The  Padres snd  "The  Pathfinder."  PsOMnt- 

drunu  prasanted  at  Santa  Cms,  CaL  (Perry 

Newberry). 

The  Pageant  of  Nevada  Hiataor,  Reno,  Nevada. 
CJeanne  B.  Wier). 

Paisant  of  Cape  Cod,  Boome.  Uam.  Celelmted 
Ow  completion  of  the  Cope  Cod  Canal  Monc  br 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason.    (W,  C.  Lsngdon). 

Paeeant  ot  St.  Louis.  Presented  with  the  "  Masme 
of  Saint  Louis,"  by  Percy  Hackaye.  One  <A  tba 
most  renowned  of  all  pueanta.    (T.  W.  Stevens). 

Pamnt  of  the  Chomplain  VaUey,  PUttsbtush,  N.  Y. 
(Margaret  M.  Eager). 

ft^jcant  of  Chicago,  Ravinia,  ID.  (Ruth  Coffin  Ooi- 

Smrt  Bacon  Pageant,  f Untversi^,  New 

York.    (John  Enddne). 
HiBtorical  Pageant  of  Georgia,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (Xven 

todoofs  by  the  D.  A.  R.    (Mrs.  W.  L.  Fed). 
Pi^out  of  AuKfr^^TMMi^  MuBC      Prank  LaPerre 

Brooldyn  ilMraic^'iivBMnt,  New  York.  (Vnginia 
limner). 

Paaeant  and  Masque  "  The  GoMsQ  Legend  of  C«1h 
tomia."  Presented  at  the  EipoHtkm  Puk,  Loe 
Angeles.  Cal.    (Alfred  Allen). 

Paoeant  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  Shows  the 
drama  of  the  development  of  the  State  as  a 
munity  from,  ita  equontkm  by  L*  SaUs  to  Uts 
centennial  at  its  adwiwion  to  the  Union.  Music 
by  Charles  Dim  CamplxdL  (W.  C  Lang* 
don.) 

Pueant  of  Yale  University.  New  Haven,  Coon. 

Probably  the  largest  of  all  pageants  in  point  of 

nnmbcrs.   There  were  7,000  penormera.  Set  CoL~ 

LmOK  Dramatics.   <J.  R.  Crawford). 
Tite  Pageant  of  Bloomisston  and  Indiana  University, 

Music  by  Charles  Diven  CampbeU.  (W.  C  LAOg> 

don). 

The  Masque  and  Pageant  of  Play,  Northamptoo, 

Msasr(Manant  M.  B^). 
The  Cornell  Higeant.  Ithaea,  N.  Y.  (Morjorie 

Bantow). 

Shakespeare  Festival,  Colnmbia  Univefaity.  (Pro* 

fessor  Abbott). 
Shakespeare  Masque.  WeDeilejr,  Maa.   (Hn.  Laura 

Palmer  Ina^b).  _r 
Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Masque,  New  York  City. 

(Arthur  Farwetl,  Percy  Mackaye).  i 
Cupid  and  Psyche.  Yale  School  of  Pine  Arts,  New 

Haven,  Conn.   (John  J.  Chapman,  Horatio  Parker, 

Jock  RandaU  Crawford). 
The  New  Vision,  a  Masque  of  Modem  Industry, 

BuSak),  N.  Y.   Gobn  Lund.  Hasel  Mackaye). 
^kespeare  Tercentenary  Civic  Festival,  Boston. 

Ham.  (Lotta  A.  Clark). 
Christinas  Mystery,  Duquene,  Pa,  (Thomas  Wood 

Stevens), 

Community  Pageant,  Beaton,  Mass.  (Mrs,  Pearl  M. 


Pucant  ot  Womanhood,  Boston.  Ma«.  (Marie  Ware 

LaushtonJ. 

Hirtorica)  Pageant  of  Florida,  Tallahassee,  Plo. 
(Thomas  Wood  Stevens). 

The  CoraoQ  Pageant,  Itbaoa.  N.  Y.  (Marjorie  Bar- 
stow). 

The  Diawing  of  the  Sword,  a  war  masque,  Cam^e 

InatiCute  of  Techsekwr.  nttAurgh,  Pa.  (T.  W. 

Steven^  B.  Idu  Payne). 
Caliban,  by  the  Yellow  Sands,  a  Masque,  fiostoo, 

Mass.  (Arthur  ParwdL  Percy  Mackaye,  P.  Stan- 

Inps). 

AmMicaa  Red  Crass  MaaaiHh  Hoatington.  L.  I, 

Uoeefdi  Linden  Smith  amf  T.  W.  Stevens}. 
Semi<Centennlal  Pageant,  Drew  Theok^tical  Semi- 

nair.  MadisMi,  N.  J.  (Marie  Moore  Ftnrest). 
Masque  at  the  Tttaoa  of  Freadom.  Gaorgs  Waahm^ 

ton  and  Abraham  Lincoln.   Uibana,  lU,  (W.  C. 

Logdon). 


ins. 


far  complete  lists  of  pageants,  and  for  all 
details  of  construction,  selection  and  production, 
music,  costumes. '  etc..  consult  the  bulletins  of 
the  American  Pageant  Association.  See  the 
articles  CoKHUNiry  Drama,  Festival,  Mas- 
ques, Pageantsy  ;  also  the  Inbtiographies  under 
those  headings. 

Bibliography. —  Anon.,  ^Selective  List  of 
Books  on  Pageants^  (in  Drama,  No.  10,  p.  238, 
Chicago  1913) ;  Anon^  Special  Pageant  num- 
ber of  the  Survey,  New  York,  4  July  1914; 
Baker,  G.  ■  P.,  ^American  Pageantry  and  its 
Proper  Deve]<»>ment*  (in  Art  and  Progress, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  831  Boston  1913} ;  <.The  Pageant 
and  Masque  of  Saint  Louis  (in  The  Worlds 
Work,  August  1914) ;  Bates,  E.  W.,  'Pageant 
and  Pa{reantry>  (Boston  1912) ;  ^Bibliotheque 
Dramatique  deM.de  Soleinne*  (Vol.  V,  Paris 
1844,  contains  an  excellent  list  of  books  on 
*Fetes,  Pompes  €t  Solemnites  Publiques*) ; 
Brown,  F.  C,  *T!ie  American  Pageant  Associa- 
tion' (in  Drama,  No.  9,  p.  178,  Qiicago,  Febru- 
ary 1913);  Brown,  F.  C,  ^Flrst  American 
Qnc  Pageant:  Cave  Life  to  Gty  Life>  (in 
Theatre/Vol  XIII.  p.  43,  New  York  1911): 
Davol,  R.,  ^Hantftook  of  American  Pageantry* 
(Taunton,  Mass.,  1914;  embodies  excellent 
faints  for  directors  and  others,  and  is  also 
vatuaUe  for  numerous  photographs  of  groups 
in  action) ;  Fairholt,  F.  W.,  *Lord  Mayor's 
Pageants'  (London  1843-44) ;  Farwell,  Arthur. 
^Mnsic  for  tlie  Fottrth  of  ruly>  (in  <The  Cele- 
bration of  the  Fourth  of  July  by  means  of 
Pageantry,)  New  York  1912)  ;  Hatcher,  O.  L., 
*A  Book  for  Shakespeare  Plays  and  Pageants' 
(New  York  1916);  Hirsch,  S.  M.,  'The 
Pageant  Drama  Revived'  (in  Review  of  Re- 
views, New  York,  September  1913)  ■  Langdon, 
W.  C,  *Ncw  York  Cionference  on  Pageantry' 
(in  Drama,  No.  14,  p.  307,  May  1914) ;  Lang- 
don,  W.  Ct  ^Su^^stions  for  the  CelAration  of 
the  Foiirdi  of  July  by  Means  of  Patreantry' 
(New  York  1912);  Parker.  L.  N.,  'Historical 
Pageants'  (in  Journal  of  Social  Arts,  Vol.  LIV, 
p.  142,  London  1906)  ;  Oberholtzer,  E.  P.,  *  His- 
torical Pageants  in  Ens^and  and  America'  (in 
Century  Magazine,  Vol  XLVIII.  p.  416,  New 
York  1910)  ;  Spencer,  M.  L.,  'Corpus  Christi 
Pageants  in  England:  A  Study  of  Medixval 
Cycle  Plays'  (New  York  1911)  :  Spender,  C.  M., 
'The  Educational  Aspects  of  Pageants  and 
Pageantry'  (in  Journal  of  Education,  London, 
February  1911);  Tanner,  Virginia.  'The 
Pageant  of  the  Little  Town  of  X'  (Boston 
1914;  gives  excellent  instructions  for  page=.nt 
planning) ;  TumbuH,  G..  'English  Historical 
Pageants'  (in  the  World's  Work.  Vol.  XV,  De- 
cemfber  1907);  Wadev  H.  T.,  'What  the 
Pageant  Does  for  Local  History'  (in  Review 
of  Reviews,  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  328,  New  York 
1913) ;  Withington.  R.,  *A  Manual  of 
Pageantry'  (Bloomington,  Ind,  1914) ;  id., 
'  English  Pageantrv :  An  Historical  Outline' 
(Ctmibridge,  Mass.). 

Duncan  Macdougall. 

PAGEANTRY,  paj'^n'tre.  The  production 
of  pageantry  has  become  prominent  in  America 
since  the  advent  of  the  2Dth  century,  in  some 
respects  following  the  longer  established  Eng- 
lish models,  but  developing  in  others  certain 
relations  to  the  industrial  and  educational  im- 
provement of  towns  or  smaller  interior  social 
groups,  which  give  it  a  somewhat  distinctive 
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character.  This  local  improvement  function 
may  be  traced  in  this  cotmtry,  especially  since 
1910,  in  the  lists  of  ^^Civic  Pageants*  ^'Comnrnn- 
i(y  Pageants,*  and  sectional  ■Historical  Page- 
ants* which  have  been  noteworthy  in  a  num- 
ber of  our  States.  There  has  been  all  manner 
of  pageantry  production  illustrative  of  varied 
topics,  since  its  recent  especial  popularity  has 
been  established,  but  the  development  of  it  for 
the  type  of  social  grouj)  improvement  cited 
above,  has  been  characteristic  of  the  members 
of  the  American  P^;eant  Association,  who  have 
studied  methods  for  its  production  in  this  way 
as  a  peculiarly  useful  agent  for  community 
vitalizing.  An  interesting  element  of  this  de- 
velopment in  its  use  is  tnat  it  has  gone  hand 
in  band  with  the  gradually  increasing  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  recreational  facilities 
in  all  our  communtties,  urban  and  country  dis- 
tricts, alike,  and  has  added  to  this,  substantial 
lessons  in  the  historic  associations  of  iriaces 
in  ways  to  increase  citizois'  pride  in  thur  local- 
ities, and  further,  has  ^resoited  opportunities 
for  illustration  of  local  industries  and  publicity 
for  them  in  such  manner  as  materially,  in  al- 
most every  instance  of  such  experiments,  to 

five  new  impetus  and  prosperity  to  them.  This 
orm  of  pageantry  and  its  application  deserve 
thus  to  take  a  place  as  representative  in  this 
counti:^,  at  least,  and  the  procedure  followed  in 
producing  it,  and  applying:  it  in  this  special  way, 
by  those  directors  who  nave  made  it  distinct- 
ive, is  a  valuable  example  for  others  wishing 
to  organize  such  festivals  with  a  like  ohject,  in 
their  localities. 

The  director  in  this  community  improvement 
type  of  pageantfy  has  either  been  a  resident  of 
the  community,  or  has  taken  up  residence  there 
on  pun>ose  to  familiarize  himself  with  its  in- 
terests and  activities  so  that  he  ma^  illustrate 
and  advertise  them  properly  in  his  pageant 
Technically  the  procedure  has  been  in  the  pre- 
liminaries, like  any  other  organization  of  forces 
for  public  celebrations.  An  initial  committee 
of  the  most  substantial  and  energetic  citizens 
is  formed  to  support  the  enterprise  financially 
and  actively.  In  some  instances  of  small  com- 
munities of  good  promise,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  director,  the  enterprise  has  been 
financed  initially  by  tme  or  another  of  our  phil- 
anthropic organizations  instituted  for  educa- 
tional improvement,  such  as  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  which  materially  aided  in  the  pio- 
neer work  of  this  special  form  of  local  improve- 
ment pageantry.  It  may  be  seen  that  a  director 
in  these  enterprises,  must  be  one  able  himself 
to  see  the  possibilities  in  any  given  community, 
industrially  and  otherwise,  and  to  know  bow 
the  celebration  of  its  history  and  activities 
through  a  festival -of  pageantry  entered  into  by 
the  citizens  may  be  a  means  of  advancing  its 
local  interests.  He  must  also  be  confident  and 
enthusiastic  enough  to  inspire  the  citizens  them- 
selves with  like  belief  in  the  enterprise.  It 
becomes  more  than  an  ordinary  public  celebra- 
tion, thus,  bearinff  on  the  face  of  it  the  need 
of  special  qualities  of  social  sympathy  in  the 
director  and  a  sincere  desire  to  aid  the  prps- 
perity  of  the  community  in  which  he  organizes  it. 

With  the  initial  committee  in  the  community 
organized,  and  the  ways  and  means  seen  clear 
for  the  support  of  its  efforts,  subcommittees 
are  formed  for  the  organization  of  such  groups 
as  will  portray  historic  episodes  in  the  produc- 


tion, episodes  illustrative  of  the  industrial  life 
of  the  place,  and  the  further  incidental  scenes 
of  a  symbolic  or  tyrical  nature  usual  in  these 
pageants.  A  speaa!  coinmittee  takes  charge 
of  the  costumes  and  properties,  and  another 
of  arrangements  for  ordiestral  and  vocal  sup- 
port to  the  performance. 

In  the  notable  pageants  of  this  kind  in  this 
country  the  director-in-chief  is  roost  frequently 
the  author  of  the  hook  and  as  well  of  the  lay- 
out for  production  altogether,  and  sometimes 
of  the  music  scheme,  even  if  not  the  composer 
of  the  full  score.  For  working  out  the  detidl 
special  talent  is  engaged  as  a  rule,  and  so  far 
as  possible  this  talent  is  called  upon  in  the 
locality  where  the  production  is  to  be,  since 
it  is  part  of  the  object  of  these  pageants  to 
stimulate  preferably,  local  abilities  by  giving 
them  the  opportunities  the  festival  presents. 

The  performers  are  always  local  persons,  io 
this  representative  ty^  of  pageantry,  if  the 
artists  on  the  produan^  staff  may  not  be  al- 
ways so.  It  has  been  the  special  aim  of  the 
pageant  producers  in  these  cases  to  inaugu- 
rate and  maintain  a  strongly  local  social  feel- 
ing in  the  preparation  of  their  pageants,  in 
order  to  nudce  them  peculiarly  an  expression 
of  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  townsfolk,  recrea- 
tionall^  and  as  to  sympathetic  interest  and  pride 
in  their  history,  their  industries  and  especially 
in  the  possibilities  of  their  community  in  the 
matter  of  prosperity  and  growth.  The  repre- 
sentation tnrouE^  D^eantry  of  the  pioneer  en- 
thusiasm expended  by  their  an<xstors  in  found- 
ing a  community,  is  employed  to  inspire  its 
modem  members  with  renewed  confidence  in 
their  natural  heritage  of  energy, —  while  spirited 
reproductions  of  scenes  from  their  own  current 
industrial  life,  encouragingly  sum  up  their  ac- 
conmUshment,  and  its  promise  of  prosperity. 

_  In  the  smalt  country  communities  where 
this  recreational  and  educational  festival  has 
been  tried,  the  people  participating  have  been 
farmers  and  hardworking  folks  for  the  most 

gart,  but  their  rehearsals  for  their  production 
ave  been  enthusiastically  attended  and  car- 
ried on,  and  have  proved  a  source  of  social 
enlivoiment  for  the  two  months  or  so  re- 
quired for  them.  Great  interest  baa  been  taken 
in  these  cases,  in  the  prqnradon  of  costumes 
and  properties,  in  the  unearthing  ot  heirlooms 
and  old  possessions  for  use  in  these  capacities, 
and,  among  the  actors,  in  the  reproduction  of 
the  life  scenes  in  which  they  knew  their  own 
ancestors  were  actually  the  original  participants. 
In  such  ways  the  pE^eantry  produced  in  the 
rural  ^stricts  and  small  country  towns  has 
had  an  intimate  interest  it  has  not  had  in  the 
large  urban  communities  —  and  similarly  in  the 
rural  districts  it  has  responded  to  a  more  unique 
need,  a  hunger  for  social  enlivenment  and 
need  of  industrial  energizing, 

William  Chauncy  Langdon,  who  has  been 
a  notable  pioneer  in  the  rural  application  oF 
pageantry  in  this  country  —  with  Uiose  of  his 
colie^ues  who  have  followed  his  example  — 
has  made  it  in  noteworAy  instances,  actually 
an  altruistic  application  of  the  arts  to  sodal  im- 
provement, in  a  most  comprehensive  sense.  HHs 
work  is  thus  under  the  head  of  purelv  amateur 
enterprise,  in  the  best  sense.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  emphasis  relative  to  its  usefulness 
must  be  laid  upon  its  ethical  impulse,  and  the 
effect  of  this  upon  the  public  spirit  in  the  place 
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of  its  prodoctkm,  rather  than  upon  its  features 
as  a  spectacle,  or  even  as  an  artistic  object 
lesson,  although  these  pageants  have  served  to 
discover  and  inspire  Ibotl  t^cnts  in  the  arts,  in 
many  instances,  and  by  reason  of  expert  and 
^mpathetic  directum  of  local  amateur  talent, 
mve  often  resulted  in  artistic,  and  not  alone 
ethical  object  lessons.  Tbey  have  been  not 
crude,  but  excellent  and  beautiful  in  effect 

Relative  to  its  technical  form,  the  most  note- 
wordiy  models  have  'been  arranged  in  general 
after  the  plan  of  structure  of  all  the  main 
^pes  of  ^geantry,  as  established  alreatb'  in 
England,  though  varied  and  modified  to  fit  local 
material  to  be  illustrated  by  them,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  director. 

llie  usual  outline  of  structure  is  as  follows : 

A. 

A  pramts  •  prologue,  aad  entan  tberaafter  ba* 

twwn  Bcaus  to  redte  mtroductory  or  upluatory  matUr, 
frl^iPfMg  the  fnnctioa  of  %  Gfwk  c"or***- 

Tliii  banld  is  rr"^*™  repkced  by  r  dumn  Uke  that 
ia  Greak  drun*.  wbtcb  intioducet  the  explAtmtory  matter 
«ttber  directly  throush  the  words  of  amiga,  or  tymholigJly 
thioogh  dance  evohitions.  or  Mbleaox. 

B. 

The  twrald  ia  often  succeeded  hj  ■  lyrical  prelude  of  dance 
and  music,  the  dance  usually  of  the  modem  "  Interpreta- 
tire  "  order, -symbolic  of  the  subject  at  the  pageant  it  mtro- 
dacsa.  Ooca  ■anally  wbsca  it  hn  been  appropriate  to  tbs 
historical  subject  matter,  folk  dances  or  otncr  conventional 
daooss  are  intaiduead  as  pnlttds  or  interiudet. 

C 

Pirsi  J^ptso^  proper  DOW  takes  place,  foUowias  odb 
or  both  of  these  introdoctory  passages.  It  is  usu^y  a 
diractly  drainatic  scans  presenting  some  representative 
histaric  iacidaiit  o£  the  psnod  or  periods  whicn  contribute 
SBbiecU  to  pagauit  Such  iacMlKits  of  t«o  focus  about 
the  MncMi  of  ft  £»taoa»  iadividnal  erf  the  period  or  tha  looahty 
wtiA  the  psgsant  oelebratee. 

D. 

The  fnrtiier  dnnnatic  soenes  of  the  pageant  follow  m  tfuir 
otder,  to  the  cotiehaiofi,  with  usually  lyncal  symbolic  tnterw 
ladee  between  each  two  of  them,  or  some  iotrodnctDry  recital 
by  the  herald,  as  has  been  stated.  Sometimes  the  interludes 
are  varied  from  the  aOtgoric^  fandful  type,  and  are  coo- 
(tituted  of  sc«nes  iUnstiative  ot  the  Industries  of  the  place, 
and  their  progreas  from  early  timca.  This  would  be  in  caaea 
irture  the  inanatrial  davalopnent  of  tha  place  was  iad* 
dental  to  a  main  historical  tasxoa,  and  not  in  itself  the  mam 
theme. 

B. 

The  jfMoI*  is  tableau,  epilMue,  by  herald,  lyrical  passage: 
CDC  or  more  of  them,  in  Which  are  summed  up  in  afleaorical 
or  at  least  poetic  form,  the  main  theme  and  moral,  tnat  is, 
the  concluding  argument,  presented  by  the  whole  apectade. 
tWJiisfa-^***  of  Ml  charaetera  is  also  a  frequent  feature  of 

A  certain  unity  of  plot  is  preferably  regarded 
in  the  plan  of  the  successive  dramatic  scenes,  a 
given  relation  of  them  to  the  theme  or  moral 
to  be  developed  through  the  agenor  of  the  pro- 
daction.  It  has  been  the  aim  oi  the  leading 
pageant  producers  to  create  a  standar-d  in  the 
structure  of  diese  compositions.  The  American 
Pageant  Association  (see  footnote)  has  aimed 
particularly  to  educate  those  who  wished  mem- 
bership in  its  body,  in  the  technical  understand- 
infT  of  such  ihamatic  planning  of  strticture  and 
detail  as  should  make  the  pageants  they  pro- 
duced distinctly  artistic  compositions,  and  not 
loose  processional  or  panoramic  affairs,  widi 
pans  ill  related  to  each  other  or  to  any  con- 
crete cential  Aeme.  This  artistic  consistency 
and  unity  is  regarded  by  the  specialists  in 
pageantry,  in  the  production  of  no  matter  what 
type  of  pageant  the^  present  under  the  several 
heads  in  me  technical  classification  they  em- 
ploy, a  classification  in  which  the  main  types  are 


termed:  Panoramic  pageant,  dramatic  pageant, 
epic  pageant,  pageant  drama,  dramatic  festival, 
lyrical  drama.  The  detail  of  distinctions  among 
tncse  is  mainly  useful'  to  specialists,  but  briefly 
they  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

A  Panoramic  Pageant  oonsiats  of  a  long  series  of  scenes 
and  incidents,  depicting  historical  developments,  and  not 
fltroady  fbcuaed  about  one  main  event. 

A  Oramatic  Pageant  is  focused  about  some  main  event 
and  the  moral  to  be  deduced  from  it,  and  is  more  concrete 
acoordi^y  in  its  form. 

An  Pageant  deals  with  some  particular  epic  event 

and  is  treated  romantically  rather  than  with  any  emphasis 
on  an  ethical  theme.  In  form  it  may  be  like  the  preceding, 
or  still  more  concrete  and  focused  on  personal  action  and 
special  period,  as  is  the  following  — 

Pageant  Drama:  A  drama  on  a  grand  scale  with  a  heroic 
and  romantic  theme,  and  produced  with  the  spectacular 
Csatorea  of  pueantry,  that  is.  ^lendor  of  group  masses  and 
broad  lines  of  action  throughout  its  scenes. 

A  Dramatic  Festival  is  one  in  which  spectacular  features, 
dances,  choruses,  tableaux,  etc.,  are  co-ordinated  in  poetic 
or  allegorical  illustration  of  a  choaea  subject;  or  it  is  a  cele- 
tiration  of  tbs  spirit  of  some  holiday  in  such  form  as  presents 
a  well-composed  spectacle,  and  does  not  consist  of  mere  loose 
features  in  a  haphaard  merrymaking. 

A  Lyrical  Drama  may  be  defined  as  one  with  dramatic 
theme  aad  central  action,  but  conveyed  in  poetic  forms  of 
discotirsa  and  song,  and  having  its  main  features  threaded, 
so  to  speak,  upon  dioric  passages,  that  is,  passagee  of  danoa 
acsna,  aymbcHk:  tabkaax  ana  group  moraDisiita,  and  tto 
Uka. 

As  to  the  theme  of  the  usual  {»ageant,  whidi  is 
of  die  historical  and  community  improvement 
or  educational  order,  it  may  be  summed  up  as 
die  moral  and  promise  to  be  deduced  from  local 
or  general  history  and  from  the  special  activi- 
ties, political,  industrial  or  edticational  of  a 
place  or  epodi. 

Pageantry  in  the  United  States  and  England 
dorii^  die  period  of  its  coming  into  soch  con- 
^icuods  recent  ^lopularity,  peculiar  specializa^ 
tKon  and'i^lication  to  community  improvemmt 
has  been  used  in  this  country  and  England  to 
illustrate  and  improve  local  agriculture,  manu- 
facturing, commerce,,  arts  and  education.  Pioneer 
life  in  our  country  has  been  a  favorite  theme, 
and  incidents  of  the  early  settlers'  contact  with 
the  Indians  are  introduced  into  most  of  our  State 
historical  pageants.  (A  reference  to  the  specifi- 
cadon  of  subjects  in  the  fists  of  pigeanta  in 
the  foregoing  article  Pa(xant  wiU  indicate 
representative  productions  iUnstrating  these  sev- 
eral themes.)  Pageantry  is  at  its  best  out  of 
doors,  and  the  most  noteworthy  pageants  of 
the  local  history  type  have  been  produced  so. 
Certain  types  of  pageantry,  ^ven  indoors, 
would  rather  come  under  the  head  of  epic 
dramas,  heroic  dramas  on  a  grand  scale,  for  as  a 
rule,  given  in  the  limited  setting  of  a  theatre 
they  are  more  ai^ropriately  composed  in  the 
more  concrete  dramatic  forms.  If,  indoors, 
^tey  yet  have  die  character  which  is  specifically 
one  of  pageantry  —  that  is,  the  carrying  of  the 
plot  or  theme  predominantly  by  group  action, 
rather  than  the  action  of  individual  persons  — 
th^  come  properly  under  the  head  of  pageantry, 
but  in  the  classification  of  fiageant-drama  de- 
fined above,  for  they  have  in  such  case  the 
features  of  both  forms  of  composition. 

A  word  relative  to  dioice  of  special  site 
for  an  out-of-door  pageant  will  be  practical 
for  would-be  producers. 

A  producer  must  have  in  mind  the  neces- 
sity of  mutual  adaptation  of  site  and  produc- 
tion to  each  other,  and  out  of  doors  a  site 
cannot  be  made  to  order  to  any  great  extent, 
and  so  must,  so  far  as  possible,  foe  found  to 
order.   It  is  to  be  realized  especially  in  select- 
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ing  a  ate  that  in  order  to  properly  .enclose  the 
scene  pictures,  the  dioice  should  be  made  of 
mace  which  is  some  approach  to  an  ampht- 
tneatre  in  form.  It  needs  at  least,  at  a  suit- 
able distance  from  the  central  action  space, 
sloping  ground,  or  bacl^round,  and  if  possible 
side-fringe  of  trees,  rising  ground  or  rock 
wall  —  something  to  give  it  frame  and  modified 
distribution  of  h^t  to  set  off  the  action  and 
aid  effective  entrances  and  exits. 

Some  body  of  water,  a  stream  or  pool,  Is 
apt  to  be  indispensable  to  certain  scenes  of 
almost  evei^  out-of-door  pageant. '  In  county 
districts  a  site  combining  t^ese  needs  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  is  usually  possible  to  find.  Pro- 
duction in  other  localities,  large  outdoor  arenas, 
athletic  fields,  etc.,  may  recruire  artificial  aids 
to  the  spectacular  effects.  The  more  artificial 
aids  may  be  dispensed'  with,  however,  the  bet- 
ter for  the  beauty  of  the  outdoor  production 
in  every  case.  A  wooden,  platform  is  an 
abomination  out  of  doors,  as  ^so  are  artificial 
scenery  pieces.  If  such  must  be  used,  a  camou- 
flaging of  leafage  should  be  employed  to  con- 
ceal uieir  unreality  which  in  the  open  air  Is 
wholly  devoid  of  the  illusion  with  which  indoor 
lighting  softens  it. 

The  choice  of  colors  for  out-of-door  pro- 
dnctions  is  also  one  requiring  special  study 
given  it  in  every  instance.  More  brilliant  colors 
and  combinations  may  well  be  used  out  of 
doors  and  at  the  greater  distances  covered  than 
are  permissible  indoors.  The  effects  of  li^t 
and  shadow  in  a  special  site,  should  be  con- 
sidered and  utilized  in  grouping  and  in  appli- 
cation of  color  schemes.  The  effects  of  dis- 
tances in  the  scene  space,  relative  to  the  action 
of  groups  and  individuals,  must  be  experi- 
mented with  by  the  director.  No  outdoor  site 
may  have  the  rules  of  the  indoor  theatre  ap- 
plied to  it  without  modification  and  special 
adaptation.  The  matter  of  acoustics  is  also  an 
important  one  out  of  doors.  Because  the  use 
of  the  voice  out  of  doors  is  more  difficult  than 
indoors,  the  lines  of  pageantry  are  as  a  rule 
reduced  to  their  simplest  possible  compass, 
enough  to  carry  the  needed  information  and 
little  more.  But  this  must  be  done  with  good 
dramatic  speech,  with  as  much  beauty  as  pos- 
sible in  language.  But  particularly  is  it  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  a  strictly  rhythmic  prose, 
or  a  well-turned  pentameter  verse  will  enable  a 
speaker  to  m^e  his  voice  carry  out  of  doors, 
with  more  ease  than  lines  written  without  re- 
gard to  rhythm  or  the  quality  and  juxt^wsition 
of  syllabic  sounds  they  contain.  This  presents 
another  problem  for  the  writer  of  a  pageant 
book,  for  the  new  pageantry  which  is  to  main- 
tain an  artistic  standard  of  composition  and 
production.  It  is  well  wherever  possible  to 
plan  &e  action  on  a  pageant  site  where  the 
natural  background  of  wooded  land,  rocks  or 
walls  may  be  made  available  as  a  sounding 
board  for  what  dialogue  enters  the  scenes,  for 
the  recitations  of  the  Herald,  or  the  singing 
of  the  choruses.  If  nothing  whatever  is  nattir- 
ally  provided  in  the  available  locality,  artificial 
backgrounds  for  this  purpose  may  be  erected, 
but  should  always  be  camouflaged  with  such 
effects  as  will  relate  them  beautifully  or  appro- 
priately to  the  setting  which  nature  provides. 
The  actor  as  well  as  the  playwright  has  a 
problem  here  in  the  use  of  voice  in  the  open 


air,  for  qieech.  An  utterance  not  too  qaidc, 
with  prease  regard  to  rhythm  in  phrasing,  and 
to  romded  tone,  is  essential.  It  is  for  tiiis 
reason  that  for  important  cdbaraeter  roles  in 
pageantry  and  outdoor  plays,  professional  ac- 
tors are  sometimes  indispensable,  or  a  risk  of 
loss  of  the  dialogue  to  the  audience  is  incurred. 
But  the  director  who  is  eiqperienced  or  who 
will  experiment  with  care  in  each  new  site,  can 
aid  clever  amateurs  to  properly  deliver  their 
dialogue,  or  will  know  wheuier  it  can  only  be 
properly  delivered  by  a  professional  actor  who 
can  adapt  himself  to  difficult  acoustics  in  a  site 
where  thev  are  imperfect  and  cannot  be  im- 
proved En^ish  pageantry  is  notable  for  its 
substantial  magni&ence  of  spectacular  effects 
and  costtunin^  and  as  a  rule,  for  a  hi^er 
literary  type  of  book  than  our  American  patst- 
antry  —  as  yet  With  more  finish  in  diis  last 
respect,  and  with  the  adaptation  of  a  more  solid 
magnificence  like  that  of  the  English  pageantry, 
added  to  the  theatric  aptness  in  attaining  ptc- 
turesqueness  and  telling  action  which  our  own 
producers  show  on  occasions,  a  highly  artistic 
type  of  heroic,  dramatic  and  spectacular  compo- 
sition may  be  developed  from  our  American 
Pageant  forms  as  they  are  now  constructed 
and  produced  by  their  r^resentative  directors 
and  the  authors  and  composers  who  contribute 
to  them.  Consult- Craig,  A.  T.,  *The  Aesthetic 
of  an  Outdoor  Play>  in  Drama  (May  1918). 
See  Pageant. 

FooTNon. —  The  Ancricui  PKgeuit  AwociBtiaii  wm 
fonned  in  1911-12,  for  the  ezpren  pufpoae  of  bringing  to- 
gether tcftchen,  dramatic  writen  tatd  producers,  aociiu  aettle- 
ment  diicctori,  and  plavgromid  leaders,  who  were  intareated 
in  this  valuable  form  ot  elaboratiiiK  thtiir  lecreatiua  periods, 
in  schools  or  conuntuiity  ceotres,  in  aodoloeicxl  work  in 
larger  ctvic  fields,  or  is  producing  entertaimnents  for  artistic 
education,  and  so  on.  uat  th^  migbt  give  each  other  the 
banefit  of  their  several  experiments  in  the  devtiopment 
of  this  form  of  dramatic  production  aad  Its  Idndted  forms, 
technically,  and  as  to  worldsg  organisatioa,  that  is,  as  aa 
art,  and  as  an  educational  social  force.  Its  founder  and 
preiodent  was  William  Channcy  LasKdon.  Its  first  members 
wore:  ^rdval  Chubb,  Peter  W.  Dykema  (sow  of  Saint 
Louis  and  University  of  WisconsiD,  respectively},  Percy 
Mackaye,  Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  Canstaoce  d'Arcy 
Macks  ye,  Hasel  Mackaye,  EUsabeth  Hoar,  Charles  Pama- 
worth  and  Ufk.  Cbariea  Pamsworth  (of  Teachers  Colhsc). 
Prank  CbnutCM  Blown.  LcMa  Clarke,  William  B.  Btfto, 
Anne  Throop  Craig. 

Anke  Throop  Cbajg, 

PAGET,  pij'it,  Snt  James.  English  sur- 
geon :  b.  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  England,  11 
Jan.  1814;  d.  London,  30  Dec.  1899.  He  studied 
in  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  1836,  and  a  fellow  in  1843.  He  was  a 
corresponding  member  o  f  the  Institute  of 
France.  He  was  consulting  surgeon  at  Saint 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  sergeant-surgeon 
to  the  queen,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  T87L 
He  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univerd^  of 
London,  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  delivered  many  important  lectures 
on  his  surgical  work.  He  discovered  the  cause 
of  trichinosis  in  1836,  and  made  great  advances 
in  the  study  and  treatment  of  tumors,  of  dis- 
eases of  the  bones  and  joints,  and  neurotic 
cases  eichibiting  surgical  symptoms.  He  also 
contributed  to  the  advance  of  physiological  re- 
search. A  disease  of  the  breast  and  osteitis 
defomums,  a  bone  disease,  are  known  after  him. 
He  published  ^Lectures  on  Surncal  PathoI<My' 
(1853);  <aimc8l  Lectnre$>  (1&5);  etc. 
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PAGET,  Violet  («Vernon  Lee»),  English 
essayist  and  critic :  b.  1856.  Since  1871  she  has 
made  her  home  in  Italy,  devoting  herself  in  the 
main  to  the  study  of  Italian  art  and  literature. 
She  is  a  brilliant  though  not  always  a  convinc- 
ing writer,  fluent  and  discursive,  and  not  infre- 
quently  subtle  as  well,  and  possesses  the  power 
of  holding  the  reader's  interest,  no  matter'  what 
subject  be  chosen.  Among  her  works,  all  of 
which  luve  appeared  over  the  signature  of 
■Vbkkon  Lee,»  are  *Studies  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury in  Italy*  (1880)  ;  'Bdcaro:  Essays  on  Sun- 
dry .Ssthetical  Questions*  (1882) ;  <Ottilie:  an 
18th  Century  IdylP  (1883);  tEuphorion,*  es- 
says (1884);  ^Miss  Brown,*  a  novel  (1884); 
■Juvenilia,*  essays  (1887);  'Renaissance  Fan- 
cies and  Studies*  (1895);  <Umbo.*  essays 
(1897);  <Genins  Led*  (1899);  <Honus  Vita:: 
Essays  on  the  (^rdening  of  Life*  (1903); 
'Genius  Lod'  (1905);  *Pope  Jacynth*  (1905); 
<The  Enchanted  Woods*  (1905);  'The  Srarit 
of  Rome*  (1905);  'Sister  Benvenuta*  (1906); 
•The  Sentimental  Traveller*  (1907) ;  'Gospels 
of  Anarchy*  (1908);  'Laurus  Nobilis*  (1909); 
^The  Tower  of  Mirrors*  (1914);  'Louis  Nor- 
bert'  (1914). 

PAGO,  pa'go,  island  of  the  Adriatic  in  the 
bay  of  Quarnero  and  district  of  Zara,  Dalmatia ; 
an  Austrian  possession.  The  canal  of  Morlacca 
separates  the  island  from  the  mainland.  Area, 
81  square  miles;  pop.  7^000.  The  capital  dty, 
bearing  the  same  name,  lies  in  tfie  deep  Val- 
lone  01  Pago,  which  is  hemmed  in  on  every 
side  save  where  the  Bocca  di  Pago  gives  ap- 
proach ;  the  city  has  important  saltworics  and  a 
population  of  about  4,000. 

PAGO-PAGO.  See  Panco-Pango. 

PAGODA,  pag'o-d9,  a  word  of  antique 
Persian  ori^n  meaning  an  idol-temple.  It  is 
now  applied  to  almost  any  building  in  India, 
Burma  or  diina,  having  a  tower-like  form  and 
built  for  religious  or  memorial  purposes,  as, 
for  example,  a  Buddhist  tope,  or  one  of  the 
highly  ornamented,  bell-shafied  dagobas  of 
Burma.  In  its  properly  restricted  sense,  how- 
ever, the  pagoda  is  a  form  of  tower  peculiar 
to  China  and  mdicative  of  the  ancient  nabire- 
worship  that  has  given  way  only  superficially 
among  the  common  people  to  the  imported  doc- 
trines and  services  of^  Buddhism,  Islam  and 
other  introduced  cults. 

These  beautiful  towers  are  scattered  all  over 
the  empire  in  thousands  and  are  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  landscape;  but  in 
southern  China  great  numbers  were  destroyed 
in  the  wars  of  me  last  century.  They  are  al- 
ways polygonal,  have  massively  thick  walls  in- 
tended to  last  for  centuries,  and  invariably  have 
an  odd  number  of  stories,  in  some  eases  as 
many  as  13^  and  rising  to  a  height  of  200  feet. 
The  matenal  is  usually  brick,  but  sometimes 
cut-stone  is  used,  and  each  story  is  indicated 
by  a  projecting  roof-like  structure,  curving  up- 
ward at  the  eaves,  and  hung  with  bells  or  other 
pendants.  These  eaves  give  the  whole  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  pile  of  tile-roofed  houses  termi- 
natii^  in  a  peaked  roof.  Pagodas  are  usually 
highly  ornamented  and  often  are  covered  with 
grazed  and  colored  slabs  of  potteryware,  rarely 
with  metal.  The  celebrated  porcelain  pagoda  of 
Naiddng,  destroyed  from  superstitious  motives 
by  the  Tai-ping  rebels  in  1853,  was  very  high, 


and  was  faced  with  blodcs  of  fine  blue  porce- 
lain. 

The  interior  of  a  pagoda  may  Contain  statues 
and  figures  of  mythical  deities  and  thus  have 
the  significance  of  a  temple,  or  it  may  be  erected 
as  a  memorial  of  some  great  man  or  event  and 
furnished  only  with  descriptive  tablets.  Every 
one  has  been  built  by  private  munificence. 

The  idea  prompting  the  erection  of  most,  if 
not  all  pagodas  is  religious,  standing  in  close 
connection  with  feHg-shm  Qiterally,  wind  and 
water),  the  strongest  of  Chinese  doctrines  or 
superstitions,  for  they  exert,  as  the  people  be-, 
Ueve,  a  most  powerful  influence  in  controlling 
certain  supposed  currents  in  earth  and  air, 
which  are  held  to  be  important  agents  in  modi- 
fying for  better  or  worse  climate,  crops,  health 
and  even  the  ordinary  actions  of  man.  It  was- 
fear  of  this  geomantic  influence,  possibly  hostile 
to  their  plans,  that  led  to  the  pagodas  being 
throvm  down  all  along  the  Yu^-tze  Valley  by 
the  Tai-pings,  so  that  only  a  single  one  of  im- 
portance now  remains  near  that  river. 

'PAGSAN,  p3g-san',  a  mountain  on  the 
isluid  of  Luxon  in  tiie  Philippines,  a  peak  of 
the  Cordillera  del  Norte,  on  the  intersection  of 
the  botmdaries  of  IIocos  Sur,  Cagayan  and 
Ilocos  Norte  provinces;  htight^  7,330  feet.  At 
Fags&n  a  spur  leaves  the  mam  range,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Ilocos  Sur  and 
Ilocos  Norte.  The  southern  dopes  of  Pa^s4n 
are  dramed  by  the  Anayan  and  the  Caluan, 
which  unite  to  form  the  Tinog  River,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Abra. 

PAGURU8,  or  PAGURIDS.   See  Her: 

MIT-CKABS. 

PAHANG,  pa-hang',  Indo-China,  one  of  the 
federated  Malay  states  under  British  protection, 
on  die  east  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  be- 
tween 2*  28'  and  about  4*  50^  N.  and  10!'  30' 
and  103"  30*  E.,  to  the  north  of  Negri  Sembilan 
and  Johor,  east  of  Perak  and  Selangor,  south  of 
Kelentan  and  Tren^ganu  and  west  of  the  bor- 
dering China  Sea.  The  state  is  210  miles  long, 
130  wide,  with  112  miles  of  coast  and  an  area  of 
about  15,000  square  miles.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  Pahang  River,  which  drains  the  region 
and  is  navigable  for  large  river  boats  200  miles 
from  its  source,  but  too  shallow  for  commerce 
of  importance.  Pahang  in  ancient  times  was 
called  Indrapura.  It  was  ruled  by  the  Siamese 
until  the  16th  century;  then  by  refugees  from 
Malacca,  who  founded  a  royal  line,  between  the 
members  of  which  there  was  bitter  war  in 
1855-65.  In  1887  a  treaty  was  signed  with  the 
British  governor  of  the  Straits  SetMements; 
in  the  following  year  a  British  resident  was 
appointed  to  protect  British  interests,  but  dis- 
order broke  out  again  and  was  only  quelled  by 
the  armed  interf eroice  of  the  Straits  governor ; 
in  1895  Pahang  joined  the  Malay  Federation. 
Tlie  state  is  fertile  with  regular  and  sufficient 
rains  and  is  cooler  than  the  western  coast  of 
the  peninsula.  The  important  industry  of  Pa- 
hang is  gold-mining;  the  Raub  mine  and  other 
lodes  along  the  river  are  successfully  worked 
by  European  capital;  electricity  is  carried  to 
the  mines  seven  miles  distant  by  overhead  wires. 
The  population  is  about  90,000 ;  134  being 
Europeans  and  Americans;  about  70,000  Ma- 
lays and  aborigines  of  other  stocks ;  the  rest 
Chinese  and  Hindus,  especially  Tamils,  Tho 
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capital  is  Kuala  LipiB;  there  are  four  adminis- 
trative districts. 

PAHARIA,  or  MALES,  a  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  Dravidian  race,  inhaUting  the  Raj- 
mahat  Hills,  Bengal,  India.    See  Dravidian. 

PAHLANPUR,  or  PAHLUMPUR.  See 

Palanpur. 

PAHLAVI  (pa'l»-ve)  or  PEHLEVI 
LANGUAGE.  See  Persia.  Language  and 

Literature. 

PAHLBN,  pa'I^.  Peter  Ludwig,  CbUNt 
OF,  Russian  statesman:  b.  Palms,  Eslhonia,  28 
April  1745;  d.  1826.  He  fought  in  the  war  with 
Prussia  (1761-^),  against  Turkey  (1769) 
and  against  Sweden ;  was  ambassador  to 
Sweden  (1790) ;  was  governor-general  of 
Courland  (1795)  and  later  of  Finland: 
was  made  a  Russian  count  in  1799  and 
Prime  Minister,  Foreign  Minister  and  mili- 
tary governor  of  Saint  Petersburg  in  1800. 
These  high  offices  he  used  to  further  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  Tsar  Paul  I,  which  resuhed 
in  the  assassination  of  that  monarch  in  1801. 
Alexander  I  distrusted  Pahlen  and  retired  him. 
His  son,  Peter  (1778-1864),  a  great  Russian 
general,  fought  in  Asia  in  1796;  against  the 
French  1812-14;  and  in  Poland  in  1831.  He 
was  Russian  Minister  to  Paris  from  1835  to 
1841.  His  younger  brother,  Frederick  (1780- 
1863),  was  Minister  to  Prussia,  to  Rio  Janeiro 
and  to  Munich,  a  signatory  of  the  TreaW  of 
Adrianople  in  1829  and  later  governor  of  lUier- 
son. 

PAHOBHOE,  a  Hawaiian  term  used  to 
describe  moderately  smooth  to  billowy  lava 
surfaces,  as  contrasted  with  the  roughly  craggy 
and  cindery  types  known  as  aa. 

PAILLERON,  pa-ye-ron,  Edooard  Jules 
Henri,  French  dramatist:  b.  Paris,  France,  17 
Sept  1834;  d.  there,  19  April  1899.  He  was  a 
clerk  in  a  notary's  ofHce  until  1860,  when  his 
first  work,  a  volume  of  satirical  poems  and  a 

Elay,  was  published,  after  which  he  devoted 
imsielf  to  literature.  His  plays,  written  in 
both  prose  and  verse,  attained  considerable 
popularity.  He  was  dected  to  the  Academic 
Fran^aisc  in  1£S4  as  a  result  of  the  success  of 
his  'Le  Monde  ou  Ton  s'ennuie*  (1883).  Among 
his  plays  are  *Le  Mur  mitoyen*  (1861)  ;  *LAge 
Ingrat>  (1879);  'La  Souns>  (1887),  etc 

PAIN,  Barry,  English  humorous  author  and 
journalist :  b.  1867.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  for  a  time  an  army  tutor  and  in 
1890  removed  to  London.  He  has  published 
*In  a  Canadian  Canoe*  (1891)  ;  'Playthings  and 
Parodies'  (1892);  'Stories  and  Interludes* 
(1892)  ;  'Graeme  and  CyriP  (1893)  ;  'Kindness 
of  the  CelestiaP  (1894)  ;  'The  Octave  of  Qaud- 
ius>  (1897);  'Wildmay  and  Other  Stories  of 
Women*  (1898)  ;  'Romantic  History  of  Robin 
Hood'  (1898);  <EKza'  (1900);  'Anothet  Eng- 
lish Woman's  Love  Letters'  (1901)  ;  'The  One 
Before'  (1902). 

PAIN,  a  sensation  felt  in  animal  bodies,  al- 
ways disagreeable  and  varying  in  degree  from 
a  slight  uneasiness  to  intense  agony.  It  is  a 
very  important  sign  in  some  diseases  and  is 
nearly  always  associated  with  an  inflammation, 
an  ulceration  or  a  solution  of  continuity  in 
some  of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  But  in  healA 


also  certain  sensory  sttmoli,  the  general  tend- 
ency o£  which  is  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  the 
organism,  are  capable  of  producing  ^in.  <^rie- 
singer  stated  that  the  essence  of  pain  lies  in  a 
disturbance  of  the  organization  of  the  nerve  at 
some  point  in  its  course.  It  has,  however,  b«n 
shown  that  pain  is  a  distinct  sensation,  not  to 
be  confused  with  mere  unpleasantness  and  on 
the  skin  localized  in  spots  not  sensitive  to  pres- 
sure or  temperature.  Those  ^rts  of  the  body 
which  are  most  subject  to  injury  are  supplied 
with  nerves  in  the  largest  quantity. 

Were  it  not  for  sensibilitjr  to  pain,  important 
parts  of  the  body  might  be  irreparably  injured 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  This 
sensibilitv  undoubtedly  differs  in  degree  in  both 
men  ana  animals.  Persons  of  a  hi^y  excit- 
able temperment  usually  feel  pain  intensely, 
especially  if  they  are  predisposed  to  neuralgia. 
Pain  is  called  acute,  when  sharp  and  violent; 
lancinating,  when  of  a  stabbing  or  darting  char- 
acter; lacerating,  when  there  is  the  sensation 
of  tearing;  burning,  when  it  resembles  the  pain 
of  a  burn.  Pains  are  also  distinguished  as 
smartii^,  stinging,  griping,  bearing-down,  gnaw- 
ing, biting,  etc.  These  difiFerences  do  not  reside 
in  the  quality  of  the  sensation  of  pain  itself, 
which  is  uniform,  but  in  the  concomitant  sensa- 
tions. Hie  degree  of  pain  is  not  always  in 
proportion  to  the  gravity  of  a  disease  and  may 
be  masked  by  other  symptoms  in  a  severe  af- 
fection. Extensive  ulcerations  may  occur  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  for  example,  attended 
with  very  little  pain.  Cartilage  is  believed  never 
to  be  the  seat  of  pain.  Pathological  changes  in 
insensitive  parts  of  the  body,  however,  may 
cause  pain.  Pain  is  frequently  sympathetic  or 
reflex,  occurring  in  a  portion  of  the  body  re- 
mote from  the  seat  of  disease  or  irritation;  for 
example,  in  disease  of  the  hip-joint  pain  is  felt 
in  the  knee.  The  feeling  of  pain  is  always  re- 
ferred to  the  periphery  of  the  sensory  fibres, 
no  matter  what  portion  of  the  sensory  tract  has 
been  irritated.  "Lesions  of  the  brain  are  rarely 
accompanied  by  sensation  in  that  organ,  but 
often  by  severe  pain  referred  to  the  extremities.* 
Under  certain  conditions  the  sense  of  pain  may 
be  lost  independently  of  the  other  sensations. 

While  pain  is  but  a  symptom,  it  should,  if 
possiUe,  be  relieved^  thouj^  the  cause  may 
not  be  removed.  Pamful  sensations  are  asso- 
ciated with  a  depression  of  the  circulation.  Pain 
exhausts  nervous  enei^,  interferes  with  steep, 
interrupts  the  appetite  and  digestion,  and  if  long 
continued  may  shorten  life.  For  treatment,  re- 
move the  cause,  enjoin  rest,  apply  locally  hot 
water  or  poultices,  sinapisms,  counter-irritation, 
and  anodyne  tinaments.  Anodyne  or  narcotic 
drugs,  although  of  value,  should  be  used  cau- 
tiously. Regulation  of  the  diet  and  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  bowels  is  important. 

PAINE,  Albert  Bigelow,  American  author 
and  editor:  b.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  10  July 
1861.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Xenia,  111.  From  1899-1909,  he  was  editor  of 
the  League  department  of  Sidnt  Nicholas  Mag- 
azine. Among  his  works  are  'Rh)mies  by  Two 
Friends*  (1893);  'The  Autobiography  of  a 
Monkey'  (1897);  'The  Bread  LW  (1900); 
'The  Ship  Dwellers'  (1910)  ;  'Mark  Twain:  A 
Biography'  (1912);  'The  Boys'  Life  of  Mark 
Twain'  (1916);  Mark  Twain's  Letters' 
(1917). 
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PAINBt  Chftdet  Jackaon,  American  sports- 
man: b.  Boston,  Mass.,  26  Aug.  1833.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1853  and  en- 
tered the  army  as  captain  o£  the  22d  Massa- 
chusetts infantry  8  Oct.  1861.  He  served  with 
distinction  during  the  Civil  War^  was  appointed 
b^adier-gencTal  of  volunteers  in  1864;  and  in 
I860  was  brevetted  major-general  He  bocame 
prominent  as  a  yachtsman.  The  Puritan,  May' 
flower  and  Volunteer,  owned  by  him,  were  suc- 
cessful defenders  of  the  America's  cup. 

PAINB,  John  Alsop,  American  archeeolo- 
gist:  b.  Newark,  N.  J.,  1840;  d.  1912  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Hamilton  College  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  con- 
ducted botanical  work  for  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  18^-67  and  in 
18^-69  held  the  chair  of  natural  science  at 
Robert  College,  Constantinople.  In  Paine 
was  archaeologist  to  the  expedition  sent  out  to 
the  district  east  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Palestine 
Exi^oration  Society.  In  1889-1906  he  was  cu- 
rator of  the  Metrc^litan  Mtisetun  of  Art  in 
New  Yoric  City. 

PAINB,  John  Knowlea,  American  organist 
and  composer:  b.  Portland,  Me.,  9  Jan.  1839; 
d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  25  April  1906.  In  1858- 
61  he  studied  in  Germany,  in  1862-73  was  In- 
structor in  music  at  Harvard  and  in  1875  be- 
came professor  of  music  there.  He  composed 
the  music  for  the  'CEdipus  Tyrannus*  of  Soph- 
odes,  as  performed  hi  the  original  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1881;  the  <Centennial  Hymn*  to 
Whittier's  words  for  the  Exhibition  at  Phila- 
deliriiia  in  1876;  and  the  Columl)U6  march  and 
hymn  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
of  IS93.  Among  his  further  works  are  the 
opera  'Azara' ;  *Spring  Symphony' ;  the  canta- 
tas, *The  Nativity'  and  *The  Song  of  Prom- 
ise' ;  choruses  to  Aristophanes'  ^Birds* ;  sym- 
phonic poems;  music  to  die  ^Tempest';  and 
an  overture  to  'As  You  like  It.' 

PAINB,  Bfartjnn,  American  physician :  b. 
Williamstown,  Vt.,  1794;  d.  1877.  In  1813  he 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  and  from  1816  to 
1822  practised  his  profession  af  Montreal,  Can- 
ada. In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  New 
York  City.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
University  Medical  College  in  1841,  which 
afterward  became  the  medical  department  of 
New  York  University,  and  where  Paine  was 
professor  of  medicine  and  materia  medica  in 
1841-67.  ■  He  published  *Cholera  Asphyxia  of 
New  York'  (1832);  Medical  and  Physiolog- 
ical Commentaries'  (1840-44);  'Institutes  of 
Medicine'  (1847;  9th  ed.,  1870):  'Review  of 
Theoretical  Geology'  (I8S6). 

PAINB,  Robert  Treat,  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence:  b.  Boston,  11  March 
1731;  d.  there,  11  May  1814.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  at  18,  stuched  theology,  was 
chaplain  to  the  New  England  troops  in  1755, 
and  in  1759  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  be- 
gan to  practise  law  in  Boston.  He  repre- 
sented Taunton  in  1768  at  the  convention  called 
to  discuss  Sir  Francis  Bernard's  dissohition  of 
[he  general  court;  conducted  the  prosecution 
of  Preston  and  his  men  for  the  Boston  Mas- 
sacre (1770),  and  the  impeachment  of  Peter 
Oliver  for  receiving  money  from  the  king  and 
not  from  the  colony;  served  in  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Sutc  (1773-74).  in  Uk  Pro-. 


vindal  Congress  (1774^75),  and  in  the  (Conti- 
nental Congress  (1774-78),  being  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  and  a  member  of  various  im- 
portant committees.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
State  convention  of  1779,  which  adopted  a  con- 
stitution; was  attorney-general  of  Massachu- 
setts (1780-90)  ;  and  sat  as  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  (1790-1804).  Consuh  Sanderson, 
J.,  ^Biography  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence'  (Philadelphia  1823). 

PAINE,  Robert  Treat,  American  poet,  son 
of  the  preceding:  b.  Taunton,  9  Dec.  1773;  d. 
Boston,  13  Nov.  1811.  His  baptismal  name, 
Thomas,  was  changed  in  1801  bv  act  of  Legis- 
lature, that  he  might  bear  his  father's  name  and 
not  that  of  the  famous  deist.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1792,  was  then  in  business 
for  a  time,  but  devoted  most  of  his  attention 
to  journalism  and  poetry.  His  journal,  the 
'Federal  Orrery,*  was  given  u^  after  two  years. 
His  marriage  with  an  actress  in  1795  shut  him 
out  of  Boston  society  and  alienated  his  father. 
The  son  practised  taw  with  some  success  and 
much  brilhanc^,  init  he  soon  fell  into  wayward 
courses  and  died  in  pover^.  His  best  known 
poems,  which  were  popular,  but  practically 
witiKHit  value,  were  'Toe  Invention  01  Letters,' 
delivered  at  Cambridge  in  1795;  'The  Rulii^ 
Passion'  (1797):  the  patriotic  song,  'Adams 
and  Liberty'  (1796);  and  the  bitter  political 
poems,  'The  Jacobimad'  and  'The  Lyars.' 

PAINB,  Thomas,  political  and  religious 
radical;  b.  TTietford,  Norwalk,  England,  29  Jan. 
1737;  d.  New  York,  8  June  1809.  His  father 
was  a  Quaker  staymaker.  Paine  thought  of 
being  a  sailor,  and  made  one  small  voyage,  then 
was  a  staymaker  at  Sandwich,  Kent,  a  tobac- 
conist at  Lewes,  Sussex,  and  an  exciseman. 
He  was  discharged  from  tiie  excise  in  176S, 
but  three  years  later  received  another  appoint- 
ment at  Lewes,  Sussex,  being  dismissed  in  1774. 
In  London  he  met  FrankUn  who  ^ve  him 
letters  of  introduction  to  leading  men  m  Amer- 
ica. In  1774  he  separated  from  his  wife,  for 
causes  that  are  not  clear,  and  came  to  America, 
arriving  in  Philadelphia  in  December  1774. 
Here  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Magaame  for  18  months.  Hostilities  naving 
commenced  between  the  motiier  country  and 
the  colonies,  Paine  wrote  his  well-known  pam- 
phlet, 'Common  Sense'  (1776).  The  object  of 
■this  pamphlet,  written  with  mudi  vigor,  was  to 
recommend  the  separation  between  the  Colonies 
and  Great  Britain.  After  war  was  declared  he 
gave  up  his  position  on  die  magazine  and 
joined  the  staff  of  (kneral  (jreen.  In  1777, 
while  with  the  army,  he  wrote  the  first  of.  a 
series  of  political  appeals  called  the  Crisis,  the 
first  number  of  which  started  with  the  words, 
'"Hiese  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls." 
This  was  written  at  a  time  when  die  American 
cause  seemed  lost.  But  in  every  village  and 
city  in  the  colonies,  the  burning  words  of 
Paine,  which  were  also  ordered  read  to  the 
army,  aroiued  new  courage.  Other  numbers  of 
the  Crisis  were  pubtished  at  short  intervals. 
He  left  the  army  to  become  secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  January 
1779  he  resigned  from  his  secretaryship  because 
of  a  controversy  with  Silas  Dean,  whom  Paine 
accused  of  attempting  to  profit  by  his  agency 
by  conveying  secret  supplies  from  France. 
But  in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  State 
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of  Pennsylvania  testified  that  it  approved  of 
Paine's  position  in  t4iis  matter,  by  appointing 
him  clerk  of  the  assembly.  While  clerk  on 
a  salary  of  $2,500  he  started  the  subscription 
w^iich  resulted  in  the  forming  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bank  (later  known  as  tae  Bank  of  North 
America).  In  1785  Congress,  in  recognition 
of  his  services  during  the  war,  voted  to  him 
the  sum  of  $3,000.  The  State  of  New  York 
also  gave  him  300  acres  of  land  in  New 
Rochene.  In  1787  he  enrt)arkcd  for  Europe, 
carrying  with  him  his  model  of  his  iron  bridge, 
on  which  he  had  spent  many  years.  He  went 
first  to  Paris,  and  dien  to  luigland.  On  the 
appearance  of  Burke's  *  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution*  be  wrote  the  first  part  of 
his  *Ri^ts  of  Man*  in  answer  to  Burke. 
The  second  part  was  published  in  1792,  and  on 
the  21st  of  May  of  that  the  government 
issued  a  proclamation  agamst  wicked  and  sedi- 
tious publications  and,  though  not  naming, 
alluded  to  the  ^Rights  of  Man.*  On  the  same 
day  the  attom^-general  started  a  prosecution 
against  Paine.  Paine  escaped  into  France 
where  lie  was  diosen  a  member  of  the  National 
Convention,  by  two  ^districts  of  France,  and  be- 
came the  member  from  Calais.  In  the  conven- 
tion he  became  one  of  the  leading  figures.  At 
the  trial  of  Louis  XVI  he  voted  against  the 
sentence  of  death  and  ur^ed  that  Uie  king  ibe 
imprisoned  and  then  banished  to  the  United 
States.  This  conduct  offended  many,  and  in 
1793  he  was  exduded  from  the  cmnrention  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  foreigner  (altiiouj^ 
he  had  been  naturalized).  He  was  arrested 
and  committed  to  the  Luxembourg.  Just  be- 
fore his  confinement  he  had  finished  the  first 
part  of  his  ^Age  of  Reason*  on  which  he  had 
been  working  for  years.  This  he  gave  to  a 
friend,  Joel  Barlow,  and  it  was  puMished  in 
London  and  Paris  in  1794.  On  the  (all  of 
Robespierre  he  was  released  from  prison,  after 
a  narrow  escape  from  death,  and  again  took 
his  seat  in  the  convention.  In  1795  the  second 
part  of  his  'Age  of  Reason*  was  published, 
and  ^e  third  part  in  lfi07.  'The  Age  of  Rea- 
son, heing  an  Investigation  of  True  and  Fabu- 
lous Theology*  created  the  greatest  stir  of 
any  book  of  its  time.  It  caused  a  diange  in 
the  public  feeling  toward  him,  and  lost  him 
his  friends  in  America.  Considered  at  that 
time  a  tutter  attack  i^Km  religion,  it  is  seen 
to-day  that  it  only  presented  the  dusm  of  the 
18th  century.  In  May  1^  he  addressed  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  a  work  called  *The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  System  of  Finance  of 
England,*  and  also  publt^ed  a  pamphlet. 
'Agrarian  Justice.'  In  October  1802  he  ar- 
rived again  in  America,  after  a  controversy 
with  Wa^ington,  landing  at  Baltimore.  He 
found  that  his  former  friends  had  turned 
against  him,  and  that  his  'Age  of  Reason* 
caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
For  some  years  he  lived  on  his  farm  at  New 
Rochelle  He  died  in  New  York  8  June  1809. 
and  was  buried  on  bis  own  farm.  In  1819  his 
bones  were  taken  to  Enf^and  by  William  Cor- 
bett,  but  were  refused  burial,  and  were  scattered 
throu^out  the  land.  Paine  has  received  such 
strong  extremes  of  praise  and  execration  that 
it  is  hard  to  form  a  clear  picture  of  the  man. 
The  only  source  of  unbiased  infonnaticm  re- 
garding him  must  be  found  in  his  own  writ- 


ings. He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  political 
affairs  of  at  least  two  countries,  France  and 
the  United  States,  and  was  a  deep  lover  of 
liberty.  He  possessed  much  native  vigor  of 
intellect  and  was  a  writer  wi&  a  s^rited  argu- 
mentative style.  Washington,  TeflFerson,  Frank- 
lin and  Randqli^  have  praised  highly  his  efforts 
and  contributions  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies. 
It  might  be  added  that  but  for  his  attadcs  upon 
religion,  Paine's  position  wotdd  be  his/her.  But 
his  *Age  of  Reason,*  unsdiolarly  as  it  was, 
in  many  wa^  broke  ground  for  the  serious 
biblical  criticism  that  was  to  come.  It  was 
written  not  to  attack  religion  hut,  in  tais  own 
words,  *to  riiow  a  tii^er  form  of  religion,* 
Paine  was  not  an  atheist,  as  has  been  popu- 
larly believed,  nor  are  the  popular  stories  of 
his  drtuikenness  true.  His  services  to  the 
American  cause  were  lasting  and  important 
The  political  pami^ets.  letters  and  addresses 
of  Paine,  which  were  mamr,  may  be  found  in 
his  works.  Conway  published  the  best  ectition 
of  Paine's  works  in  1803-96.  The  earlier  lives 
of  Paine,  <The  Life  of  Tlionus  Paine,*  by 
James  Cheetham  (New  York  1809),  'The  Ufe 
of  Thomas  Paine*  by  Francis  Otdys  (London 
1791)  are  marked  with  hitter  hatred  for  Paine 
and  do  not  give  a  true  picture  of  his  life  or 
works.  The  'Life  of  Thomas  Paine*  by  M. 
D.  Conway  j^l892),  is  the  standard.  Consult 
his  works,  edited  by  M.  D.  Conway,  of  which 
there  are  several  editions;  also  Tarvlor's  'Lit- 
erary History  of  tiie  American  Revolution* 

PAINESVILLE.  A  dty  29  miles  nonh- 
east  of  Qeveland,  C^o,  (he  coun^-seat  of 
Lake  Coun^,  connected  1^  die  L^  Shore  and 
Midtiean  Southern,  the  New  York,  Cfaicafp 
and  Saint  Louis  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroads  and  by  electric  lines  to  Ashtabula, 
Fairport  and  Cleveland.  It  contains  many  in- 
dustrial establishments,  a  ^rain  devator,  flour 
mills,  iron  foundries,  machine  shops  and  brick 
yards.  Tht  munidpality  owns  and  operates  its 
own  waterworks  and  dectric  plants  for  lighting 
the  town.  It  recdves  considerable  commercial 
importance  from  the  fact  that  Fairpoint,  making 
a  fine  natural  harbor  on  Lake  Erie,  is  but 
three  miles  away.  The  town  boasts  oi  a  large 
public  library,  containing  over  5,500  volumes, 
and  a  non-sectarian  college  for  women  (Lake 
Erie  College)  which  dates  as  far  back  as  1859. 
The  town  Itself  was  founded  in  1800-1602.  but 
was  not  incorporated  before  1832.  recdving  its 
present  diarter  as  late  as  1902.  The  rich  agri- 
cultural and  mining  region  in  which  Paines- 
ville  is  situated  contributes  consideraUy  to  its 
prosperity.   Pop.  5,501. 

PAINLEVS,  pan'l«-vi'.  Paul.  French 
mathematidan,  sdentist  and  statesman :  b. 
Paris  1863.  He  stwfied  at  the  ficole  Nonnale  Su- 
pirieure  1883-86^  graduating  docteur  es  sdences 
in  1887,  the  same  year  bdng  member  of  a  mis- 
sion to  (Germany.  From  1887-92  he  was  in- 
structor in  mechanics  at  the  University  of 
Lille,  became  lecturer  at  the  Sorbonne,  from 
1895  to  1903  taught  mathematics  at  the  ficole 
Normale.  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Paris  and  later  at 
the  Polytechnique.  In  1900  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Institut.  In  October  1915 
Briand  appointed  him  Minister  of  PuUic  In- 
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structions  and  Inventions  for  PuWic  Defense 
and  in  1917  he  became  Minister  of  War.  His 
published  works  are  ^Le^ons  sur  le  frotteinent* 
(1895);  'LcQons  hit  la  thforie  ^nalytique 
desequations  diffemtielles*  (1897),  and  with 
Emile  Borel  <L'Aviation>  (1910;  German 
trans.  1911). 

PAINS  AND  P8NALTIBS,  Acts  of.  An 
act  of  I^slation  passed  in  England  providinR 
for  the  imposition  of  punishment  without  trial 
upon  anyone  clearly  guilty  of  treason  or  similar 
serious  crimes.  No  capital  punishment,  how- 
ever, can  be  imposed  under  this  statute.  In  the 
United  States  such  legislation  never  "has  been 
enacted,  nor  ever  could  be^  since  there  is  a 
constitutional  clause  forbidding  all  bills  of  at- 
tainder. 

PAINT.  Ojloring  material  prepared  for 
coating  a  surface  and  thereby  distinguished 
from  dyeing  or  staining  matter. 

History.— The  anaent  full  gamut  of  pig- 
ments consisted  of:  White,  an  earth  from 
Melas;  red  an  earth  called  sinopis  (red  ochre) 
from  Cappadocia;  yellow  from  the  Attic  silver 
mines;  black,  from  charred  plant  life.  Green 
appears  next  in  their  category  brought  from  the 
copper  mines;  then  followed  the  imperial  pur- 
ple of  Tyre.  White  lead  was  used  oy  the  an- 
cients, being  found  near  Athens  in  form  of  a 
face  powder  in  a  pottery  box  dating  from  400 
B.C  Theophrastus,  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  ^ve  a 
description  of  its  manufacture  from  lead  and 
vinegar  (as  used  to  this  day)  ;  it  is  later  known 
as  ■minium  album.*  Yellow  ochre  was  used  by 
the  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans ;  Theophras- 
tus terms  it  'oichra.*  Pots  of  it  were  found  in 
the  Pompeii  ruins,  Naples  yellow,  as  a  true 
antimonial  yellow,  is  found  in  the  yd  low  enamel 
of  BaMoman  hncks,  2,500  years  old,  and  I3tfa 
century  pottery  of  Persia  cpntains  such  a  yel- 
low. Verdigns  pigment  (zfiride  Gretcum)  was 
used  by  the  Romans.  Theophrastus,  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius  show  vermilion  (cinnabar)  was 
known  in  their  day.  Indigo  has  been  used  by 
the  East  Indians  from  very  distant, times  and 
also  by  the  ancient  Egyptians;  Pliny  calls  it 
*indicum.*  The  Oiinese  have  1>een  producing 
IntUan  ink  for  over  2,000  years. 

Puments:  Their  Nomenclatare  and  Com- 
positioiL — Pigments  technically  are  dry  sub- 
stances, usually  in  pulverized  form,  or  in  lumps 
eawly  pulverized,  which  by  the  addition  of  a 
liquid  medium,  technically  called  a  vehicle  or 
carrier,  are  applied  by  painters  to  surfaces 
which  it  is  desired  to  color.  Pi^ents  are 
properly  restricted  to  the  dry  coloring  matters 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  paints  but 
the  word  is  frequently  used  as  a  synonym  for 
paint.  A  pigment  is  therefore  a  "color,*  the 
word  *color'>  being  used  indiscriminately  of  a 
compound  of  various  pigments,  or  of  a  ground 
pigment  ready  for  the  addition  of  the  suitable 
oil  or  carrier.  Thus  in  the  commercial  world 
the  pigments  put  up  in  cans  ready  for  use  at 
Mint  stores  are  commonly  termed  "colors.* 
Strictly  spealdng,  the  term  (ngment  should  not 
be  applied  to  any  substance  unless  it  has  the 
inherent  power  of  its  own  to  impart  color  to 
other  substances  with  which  it  mav  be  mixed. 
Adjunct  substances  such  as  starch,  f(iue,  finely 
{ground  silex,  quartz,  etc.,  possessing  no  color- 
ing matter  of  uieir  own  are  often  added  to  true 
ptgments  with  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
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adding  wei^t  without  changing  the  originat 
color  of  the  pigments  in  combination  and  by 
some  manufacturers  are  tenned  pigments  al- 
^ot^h  not  entitled  to  the  name. 

In  this  article  all  pigments  h:ave  been  classed 
into  groups  of  certain  colors,  and  under  each 
^oup  are  treated  all  which  belong  to  it  by  be- 
ing nearer  in  tone  than  to  any  other  group. 
The  whites  are  first  considered  as  this  group  is 
the  most  important  of  all,  nine  whites  form  the 
base  upcHi  which  nearly  all  tints  are  made  by 
the  addition  of  colored  pigments.  White  lead 
is  the  best  known  and  most  important  of  the 
white  group.  Although  known  from  ancient 
times  it  has  only  been  manufactured  on  a  large 
scale  for  a  little  over  200  years.  The  usual 
process  employed  in  its  manufacture  is  that 
known  as  the  "Dutch  process* — a  chemical 
process  in  which  there  is  produced  the  corrosion 
of  dhe  lead  metal  by  the  agency  of  dilute  acetic 
add  fumes,  carbonic  aci«^  hydn^^,  axygea 
and  heat. 

WHrraa. 

JVfiite  Lftirf.— (Composed  of  about  75  per 
cent  lead  carbonate  and  25  per  cent  lead 
hydroxide.  "Dutch  Process*  is  made  1^  stow 
double  corrosion  in  the  presence  of  acetic  acid 
(vinegar)  and  carbonic  acid  from  fermentation 
of  tan  hark  or  dung,  "Quick  Process"  is  by 
direct  action  of  acetic  acid,  the  acetate  of  lead 
subjected  to  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  former  is 
the  better  product 

Flake  White  (white  lead,  cerus^  blanc 
d'araent,  blanc  de  plomb,  Kremser  Weiss).— A 
purified  white  lead 

Lead  Sutphaie  (Freeman's  white  lead).— 
Little  used  on  account  of  many  defects. 

Sublimed  White  Lead. — Composed  of  75 
per  cent  lead  sulphate,  20  per  cent  lead  oxide,  5 
per  cent  zinc  oxide. 

Calcium  Carbonate  (Paris  white,  whiting, 
alba  whiting,  white  mineral  primer). — Very  in- 
ferior for  paints. 

Zinc  White  (Chinese  white,  blanc  de  zinc, 
Zinkweiss). — An  oxide  of  zinc,  producing  a 
very  hard,  brittle,  vitreous  surface. 

Baryta  White  (permanent  white^  blanc  fixe, 
Permanentweiss). —  Made,  as  its  name  implies, 
from  barytes. 

Lithopone  (oleum  white,  fieckton  white, 
C3iarlton  white,  ponoUth,  Jersey  lily  white, 
Orr's  white).— A  double  precipitate  of  sul- 
fdiide  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  barium. 

Sulphopone. —  Similar  to  the  last  named  but 
sulphate  of  calcium  displaces  sulphate  of 
barium. 

Yellows. 

Yellow  Ochre  (Roman  ochr^ -golden  ochre, 
mineral  yellow,  hrown  ochre,  Oxford  odire, 
ocre,  jaune,  gelber  ochre). — ^A  ferric  hyihate. 
The  mineral  usually  contains  sitica,  gypsum,  iron 
and  copper  purites  as  impurities. 

Cadmium  Yellow  (Orient  yellow,  aurora 
yellow,  orange  cadmium,  sulphide  of  cadmium, 
Jaime  brilliant,  jaune  caidmium,  (^mium- 
geHi). —  Cadmitmi  sulphide. 

Awreolin  (cobalt  yellow,  Jaune  de  cobalt, 
Kobaltgelb). —  A  compound  of  the  nitrites  of 
coibalt  and  potassium.  Very  transparent  in  oil 
or  water  color. 

Lemon  Yellow  (baryta  yellow,  barium 
chromate,  yellow  ultramanne^  permaneot  yellow, 
jaune  d'outremer). 
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Gamboge  (gomme-gutte,  Gummi^tt) . — 
Yellow  pigment  of.  the  gum  resin  Garania.  A 
mixture  of  water-soluble  gum  and  a  re^ 
soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  etc.  Unstable  as 
water-color,  but  in  oil  (if  a  resin  be  added)  ap< 
pears  to  stand  light. 

Indian  Yellow  (piuri,  purree,  peori,  jaune 
indien,  Indischgelb). —  Made  at  Monghyr,  Ben- 
gal, from  cow'Urine.  It  is  an  impure  salt  of 
euxanthic  acid.  Unstable  in  linseed  oil,  more 
durable  in  poppy ;  quite  durable  in  water-cotor. 

Mars  Yellow  (Mars  orange^  artificial  ochre, 
jaune  de  Mars).— Species  of  artificial  odire 
produced  by  precipitating  an  iron  salt  (usually 
green  vitriol)  with  alum  by  the  agency  of 
caustic  soda,  potash  or  lime.  Permanent  if 
carefuilv  prepared. 

Naples  Yellow  (jaune  de  Naples,  jaune 
d'antimoine,  Neapelgelb,  sjallo  di  Napoli).— 
Under  this  tide  are:  (1)  The  English  mixture 
of  cadmium  yellow  or  a  deep  cadmium  with  a 
white;  (2)  Che  true  Naples  yellow  —  a  basic 
lead  antimoniate.  The  first  (imitation)  is  per- 
manent in  oil,  the  latter  liable  to  darken  if 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gets  at  the  lead.  As  a 
water-color  it  quickly  darkens. 

Yellow  Lake  (brown  pink,  citrine  lake,  yel- 
low madder.  Italian  pink,  quercitron  lake).— 
Best  is  obtained  from  quercitron  bark.  For- 
merly prepared  from  Persian,  Turkish  or  Avig- 
non berries.  None  reconunended  for  artists' 
colors  because  very  fugitive  in  oil  or  water- 
colors. 

Chrotne  YeUow  (chrome,  chromate  of  lead, 
jaime  de  chrome,  Chromgelb) — Should  be  neu- 
tral lead  chromate  of  pure  yellow  tint  Qrange 
and  reddish  hues  obtained  by  adding  lead  oxide. 
All  lead  chromates  are  fugitive  more  or  less 
but  last  longer  preserved  in  oil  varnish. 

Burnt  Ochre  (American  sienna). —  Made 
from  raw  sienna  with  high  percentage  of  ferric 
oude  and  is  mahogany  color.  Not  favored  be- 
cause muddy. 

Vanadium  Yellow.—  Costly  and  very  fugitive. 

King's  Yellow  (orpiment,  jaune  royal,  Kd- 
nigsgeib) . —  Yellow  arsenic  sulphide.  Very 
lovely  but  fades  badly  in  oil  or  water-color. 

Reds. 

Vermilion  (cinnabar,  vermilion,  ^nnober). — 
Ground  mineral  mercuric  sulphide. 

Madder  (pink  madder,  rose  madder,  madder 
carmine,  madder  red,  Rubens  madder,  madder 
purple,  madder  lake,  madder  brown,  carmin  de 
Garance,  laque  de  (^arance,  Krapplack). —  Pro- 
duced from  madder  plant  or  artifidaily  from 
alizarin  and  purpurin  (anthracine  derivatives). 
The  madders  are  not  truly  permanent. 

Mineral  Lake  (pink  color,  laque  minerale).— 
A  precipitate,  caused  by  the  action  of  neutral 
potassium  chrcnnate  solution  with  a  stannic  chlo- 
ride solution,  dried  and  calcined.  Strictly  per- 
manent. 

Light  Red  (burnt  ochre,  rouge  an^^ais,  bmn 
ro<^). —  Should  be  burnt  yellow  ochre,  a  per- 
manent ingment 

Venetian  Red  (rouge,  crocus,  colcothar,  ca- 
put mortuimi  vitrtoH). —  At  first  was  a  native 
ferric  oxide  or  red  hematite  less  purplish  than 
Indian  red,  but  is  now  artificial  ferric  oxide 
from  calcining  green  vitriol.  Less  brownish 
than  light  red.  Permanent. 

Indian  Red  (Persian  red,  Indian  red  ochre). 


—  Made  from  red  ochre  or  red  hematite.  Has 
slightly  purp^lish  tinge  and  c<mtains  about  95 
per  cent  ferric  oxide.  Most  comes  from  India, 
where  it  is  native,  but  some  is  caldned.  Crenuinc 
is  permanent. 

Red  Ochre  (red  hematite,  red  iron  ore,  scar- 
let ochre,  red  chalk,  ruddle,  bole,  sinoper,  sino- 
pis,  rubrica,  miltos,  terra  rosa) . —  All  are  native 
ferric  oxide  or  iron  peroxide  combines  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  clay,  chalk  and  silica,  and 
range  from  cherry  red,  reddish  brown,  to  yel- 
low brown.  Italian  terra  rosa  shows  pinkish 
tinge  (probably  artificial). 

Para  Vermilion. —  A  para-nitraniline  lake. 
One  rnarketed  shows  90  per  cent  barytes,  5  per 
cent  zinc  oxide  and  5  per  cent  para-red.  Solu- 
ble in  linseed  oil 

Indian  Lake  (lac  lake.  Lack-lack). —  Lac 
resin  secretion  of  the  East  Indian  lac  insect, 
(see  Lac).  Less  fugitive  than  crimson  lake, 
more  so  than  madder. 

Carmine  and  Cochineal  Lakes  (carmin,  la^ue 
cramoisie,  crimson  lake,  purple  lake^. —  Precipi- 
tated coloring  matter  of  the  cochineal  insect 
(See  C^hineal).  Very  fugitive. 

Red  Lead  (minium  saturnine,  mine  rouge, 
mine  orange,  mcnnige,  rosso  satumo). — Beauti- 
ful orange  red  composed  of  two  molecules  pro- 
toxide of  lead  with  one  molecule  binoxide. 
Quickly  discolors  in  contact  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.   Not  practical  for  water  or  oiL 

Gbeens. 

Terre  Verte  (green  eartK  terrc  de  Verone, 
griine  Erde,  terra  verte). — The  earth  minerals 
glauconite  and  celadonite.  Very  permanent  In 
oil  or  water-color. 

Viridian  (emerald  oxide  of  chromttun,  vert 
pannetier,  vert  de  Guignol,  vert  emeraude,  Mitt- 
ler's  green). —  Hydrated _  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium produced  by  calcining  a  mixture  of  boric 
acid  and  potassium  bichromate.  Valued  by  ar- 
tists for  the  purity  and  transparency  of  its 
bluish  green;  blendmg  with  other  colors. 

Cobalt  Green  (Rinmann's  green,  vert  de  co- 
balt, vert  de  zinc,  Kobaltgrun). —  Produced  by 
combining  1^  heat  oxides  of  zinc  and  c<d>alL 
A  beautinil  green,  permanent  in  oil  and  water- 
color. 

Emerald  Green  (cupric  aceto  arsenate, 
Schweinfurt  green,  vert  Paul  Veronese). — 
More  opaque  and  brighter  than  Scheele's  green, 
but  also  very  poisonous.  Produced  from  verdi- 
gris and  white  arsenic  Forbidden  for  house- 
hold purposes. 

Scheele's  Green  (cupric  arsenite,  Swedish 
green,  Mittis  green). — ^Arsenite  of  copper.  Too 
poisonous  for  use. 

Malachite  Green  (green  verditer,  green  bice, 
mountain  green,  green  carbonate  of  copper,  vert 
de  montagne,  Berggrun). —  A  ground  copper 
mineral  found  on  most  continents,  but  Russian 
preferred  for  its  color. 

Verdigris  (basic  copper  acetate,  vert-de-^ris, 
verdet  de  Montpellier  Grunspan). — ^An  ancient 
^gment,  but  has  tendency  to  darken.  Is  now 
preserved  from  alteration  by  copal  varnish  or 
hard  paraffin. 

Blues. 

Ultramarine  (lapis  lazuli,  Lasursteinblau, 
outremer,  bleu  d'azur) . —  Genuine  is  very  costly, 
being  produced  by  heating  selected  pieces  of 
lapis  lazuli,  then  immersing  in  cold  water  or 
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vin^ar;  it  is  then  washed,  dried  and  carefully 
ground  and  purified.  Nearly  transparent  in 
water  or  oil-color  and  permanent. 

Arttficial  UUramanne  (new  blue,  French 
bluct  permanent  blue,  aniline  blue,  Guimet's 
bine). — ^Analyzes  same  as  above  natural  prod- 
uct,  but  is  produced  frotn  kaolin  (china  clay), 
silica,  sodium  sulphate,  sodtum  carbonate,  sul- 
phur, ch^coal  and  resin. 

Cobalt  Blue  (cobalt,  bleu  de  Thenard, 
Kobaltblau). —  Three  pigments  so  designated: 

(1)  A  combination  of  alumina  and  cobalt  oxide. 

(2)  Leithner's  or  Thenard's  blue,  a  cobalt  phos- 
phate widi  aluminum  base.  (3)  Aluminous  co- 
balt arseniate.  AH  permanent  except  to  influ- 
ence of  ammonium  sulphide. 

.  Coeruleum  (coelin.  cerulean  blue,  bleu  celeste, 
Coelinbtau).— -Produced  by  precipitating  potas- 
sium stannate  with  cobalt  chloride,  washing 
precipitate,  mixing  with  pure  silica  and  heat- 
ing.   Rather  greenish  blue.  Permanent. 

Prussian  Blue  (Turnbull's  blue,  Antwerp 
blue,  Berlin  blue,  prussiate  of  innt^  Chinese 
blue.  Saxon  blue,  bleu  de  Berlin,  Panscrblau). 
—  These  include  three  varieties:  (1)  Soluble 
Prussian  blue,  potassio-ferrio  .ferrocyanide. 
Less  stable  than  the  others.  (2)  Insoluble 
Pnis»an  blue,  produced  by  oxidizing  Turnbull's 
blue  with  nitric  acid,  is  more  permanent  than 
the  first.  (3)  Turnbull's  blue,  or  Gmdin's  blue, 
can  be  produced  by  precipitating  a  ferricyamc 
add  solution  with  ferrous  sulphate  solution.  A 
good  color  but  not  as  pure  as  the  second,  and 
fades  quidcer.  The  common  commerdal  Pm^ 
Stan  blue  contains  proportions  of  all  the  above. 

Cyanine  ^Ldtch's  blue).— A  mixture  of  co- 
balt blue  with  Prussian  blue. 

Indigo. —  Derived  from  the  Ittdigofero  tinc- 
toria,  a  leguminous  shrub.  In  the  plants  the 
coloring  matter  is  a  colorless  glucoside  which, 
in  combining  with  water,  splits  up  into  a  sugar 
and  indigo.  Not  fast  to  Kght  as  oil  or  water- 
color,  but  is  more  durable  preserved  in  gum 
copal.  Its  hig^  cost  forces  its  being  substituted 
by  ultramarine  or  Prussian  Uue. 

Smalt  (royal  blue,  Dumont's  blue,  zaffre, 
bleu  de  smalte). —  Combination  of  cobalt  with 
potassium  silicate.  The  dark  glass  is  fused, 
subjected  to  cold  water,  then  ground  fine  and 
wa^ed.  Moisture  and  carbonic  add  in  the  air 
attack  it. 

Browns. 

Raw  Umber  (Levant  umber,  terre  d'ombre, 
umbra,  Kolnischeerde,  terra  ombra). —  Best 
comes  from  Cyprus.  Differs  from  the  ochres  in 
having  a  good  proportion  of  the  hi^ier  oxides 
of  manganese  and  less  water.  The  mineral  is 
ground,  washed,  dried.   When  heated  to  ac- 

auire  a  reddish  hue  it  i%  termed  burnt  umber, 
le  ferric  hydrate  becoming  red  ferric  oxide. 
Burnt  limber.  See  above. 
Raw  Sienna  (terre  de  Sienne,  Sienaerde, 
terra  di  Siena).— Obtained  from  Tuscany  and 
the  Hartz  Mountains.  A  browner  variety  of 
yellow  ochre  with  large  proportion  of  ferric 
mrdrate.  Used  in  oil,  water  and  fresco  cobrs. 
Fades  yellower  with  time. 

Burnt  i'tmna.— Produced  by  roasting  raw 
sienna,  which  gives  it  a  warm  reddish  brown 
tone,  exceptionally  translucent.  Permanent 

Vandyke  Brown. —  Three  different  pigments 
sell  under  tfus  name :  ( 1 )  Caldned  brown 
ochres.    (2)  A  dark  variety  of  colcothat.  (3) 


A  brown  earth  containing  much  organic  (bitu- 
minous) matter  and  oxide  of  iron  with  hydrate. 
The  two  first  are  permanent,  the  last  not. 

Cappagh  Brown  (euchrome,  mineral  brown). 
— An  earth  extracted  from  the  Cappagh  Mine 
in  Ireland.  It  is  more  reddish  than  raw  umber 
and  contains  ferric  hydrate  and  ferric  oxide 
with  manganese.  Produces  a  good  «1  color  but 
permanence  is  doubted. 

Bistre  (bister,  Braunerlack,  Russbraun). — 
Produced  from  the  tarry  soots  of  certain  burnt 
woods,  espedally  beech.  Not  used  in  (uls. 
Fades,  by  oxidization,  in  light. 

Asphaitum  (bittmien,  mineral  pitch,  Ant- 
werp brown,  mummy,  asphalt  brown).— Made 
from  the  well-known  mineral.  (See  Asphalt). 
Those  varieties  most  free  from  the  paraffin 
hydrocarbons  arc  preferred  for  pigments.  It  is 
ground  in  oil  or  turpentine.  They  have  a  ten- 
dency to  injure  contiguous  pigments  and  are  not 
used  greatly  by  artists.  The  Eerotian  miunmy 
submitted  to  beat,  then  groiud^Oncluding  the 
bcHies)  is  dedared  to  make  a  better  palette  color 
than  asphalt  alone. 

Prussian  Brown.~-lii  the  commerdal  prod- 
uct the  soluble  potash  salt  has  detrimental  ef- 
fects and  should  not  be  used  as  a  pigment  till 
it  is  purified  from  it. 

Sepia. — ■  The  dark-brown  .pigment  obtained 
from  the  ink-bag  of  the  cuttlefish.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  solution  in  soda  or  ammonia,  Uien 
strained^  and  predpitated  by  neutralizing  the 
alkali  with  hydrochloric  add.  It  is  then  washed 
and  dried.  It  is  not  li^t-fast  and  is  not  used 
in  oil 

Blacks. 

Indian  Ink  f  Chinese  ink,  Japanese  ink,  encre 
de  Chine,  chinesischc  Tusche). —  This  consists 
mainly  of  lamp-black,  produced  from  oil  or 
pine-wood,  combined  with  gelatine  and  scented 
with  musk,  camphor,  cloveS  or  rosewater.  The 
oil  used  is  sesame.  Cannabis  sativa  or  Dryandria 
cordata.  The  soot  is  combined  with  size  made 
from  fish  glue  and  parchment  The  paste,  made 
into  sticks,  is  subjected  to  hammer-blows,  and, 
after  being  shaped  as  de»red,  is  veiy  slowly 
dried.  It  cannot  be  used  in  oil  but  is  a  first-class 
water-color.    The  good  grades  are  permanent 

Lamp  Black  (notr  de  lampe,  noir  de  fum^, 
noir  d'houille,  Russ). —  Soot  created  from  im- 
perfect combustion  of  resin,  oils  or  fats,  paraf- 
fin, coal  tar  oils,  or  even  coal  oil,  caused  by  in- 
simicient  air  supply.  The  extreme  fineness  of 
the  microscopical  particles  renders  it  exceedingly 
smooth.   It  is  a  gray  black  and  permanent. 

Charcoal  Black  (blue  black,  vine  black, 
Frankfort  black,  noir  de  vignc). —  Charcoal 
produced  from  non-resinous  woods  coarsely 
ground,  washed  to  release  soluble  mineral  mat- 
ter. Being  hygroscopic,  it  must  be  thoroughly 
dried. if  ground  in  oil.  That  gained  from  wil- 
low, maple  and  bass  have  been  used  successfully 
as  a  pigment,  but  nutshells  (cocoanut  espe- 
dally) produce  the  best  If  carefully  washed 
and  properly  carbonized  it  is  permanent.  The 
German  pigment  is  made  chi^y  from  charred 
grape-vines. 

Ivory  Black  (noir  d'ivoire,  Elfenbein- 
schwartz).— Made  from  charred  ivory  waste. 
Permanent 

Graphite. —  The  so-called  black-lead  or  plum- 
bago used  for  pencils  and  stove  polish  is  also 
utilized  as  a  pigment,  but  it  is  usually  mixed 
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with  a  heavy  base,  such  as  silica.  It  has  many 
defects.  Its  chief  use  at  present  is  as  a  lubri- 
cant. 

Mingral  Black. — Generally  a  finely  ^rround 
heavy  black  slate,  but  it  needs  mixing  with  car- 
bon and  lampbtactc  to  give  it  depth.  As  its 
grinding  quickly  ruins  the  mills  it  is  not  favored 
^y  paint  manufacturers. 

Coal. —  Both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
finely  ground  have  been  used  as  pigment. 

With  the  above  knowledge  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  various  pigments  we  see  they  can  be 
clasufied  as  mintnu  and  organic.  Of  the  first 
we  have  the  native  ores  such  as  ochre,  terre 
verte,  ultramarine;  artifidally  prepared  are 
aureolin,  cobalt  blue,  viridian,  etc.  Of  organic 
we  have  (animal)  Indian  yellow,  carmine,  sajMa, 
etc. ;  of  vu;etabte  origin  we  have  gambc^.  In- 
digo; artincially  produced  are  Pmssian  blue, 
etc 

Mind  Painbk— Until  quite  recent  years  Hit 
market  supplied  only  dry  ground  pigments  or 
the  same  grotmd  in  oil.  And.  when  the  paint 
manufacturers  attempted  to  produce  and  sell  a 
''ready-mixed*  paint,  ready  for  the  painter's 
brush,  to  the  house  painter  and  decorator  they 
had  a  hard  task  before  them.  The  difficulty  in 
manufacture  lay  in  necessarily  overcoming  the 
tendency  of  pigments  ground  in  oil  and  supplied 
wilh  the  correct  amount  of  driers  and  vehicle 
from  'settUttg*  to  die  bottom  of  the  padcage, 
of  separating  according  to  the  different  speafic 
gravities  of  the  elements  combined,  or  even  of 
hardening.  The  successful  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem is  due  to  Americans  (generally  claimed  by 
New  Englanders)  and  is  due  to  the  discovery 
that  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  practically  1^ 
intennixitig  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda 
('"water  glass'^)  witii  die  linseed  ml  taint 

Zinc  oxide  next  displaced  the  silicate  of 
soda  as  it  holds  up  white  lead  well  To  retain 
the  natural  moisture,  water  (not  over  4  per 
cent)  is  used  frequently. 

Inert  _  FiUeni  or  Extenders.—  Nearly  all 
mixed  paints  contain  proportions  of  inert  mat- 
ter used  to  increase  their  bulk,  a  condition 
brought  about,  largely  of  necessi^.  Some  pig-, 
ments  in  their  unmodified  form  are  too  hezvy 
for  practical  use  atone,  such  as  white  lead. 
Others  are  too  light  or  bull^,  as  lampbladc 
graphite,  etc.  Some,  again,  are  too  powerful 
ot  tone  and  too  expensive  to  be  applied  to  sur- 
faces without  reduction.  In  the  commercial 
use  of  prepared  paints  fillers  must,  therefore, 
not  he  considered  as  adulterants  or  substitutes. 
While  they  may  reduce  the  prime  cost  of  the 
paint,  thcr^  often  improve  the  quality  and  the 
practicability.  Figuring  chiefly  among  diese 
inert  fillers  are:  Barytes,  barium  sulphate, 
barium  carbonate,  several  forms  of  silica,  cal- 
cium carbonate,  white  nunerat  primer,  clajrs 
(silicate  of  alumina),  kaolin,  asbestine,  gypsum, 
charcoal. 

Vehicles. —  In  order  that  pigments  may  be 
applied  to  a  surface  thinning  liquids  must  be 
added  which  possess  Undii^  qualities  so  that 
die  iHgments  may  be  adhesively  retained  upon 
the  surfaces  to  which  ihty  are  applied.  Such 
Kauids  are  called  vdticles  or  carriers.  Nearly 
all  oils  are  waterproof  and  will  shed  water  but 
only  a  few  have  the  property  of  sotidif^ng  into 
a  hard  waterproof  surface  coat  and  these  latter 
are  called  fixed  oils. 

Flax  and  poppy  are  the  only  plant  seeds  of 


importance  in  the  paint  industry  as  producers  of 
fixed  oils.  Poppy-seed  oil  is  in  some  respects 
superior  to  linseed  oil,  the  fact  diat  the  latter  is 
by  far  the  dteaper  has  made  it  the  well  nig^ 
universal  oil  for  use  as  a  pigment  vehicle. 

Vohitile  oils  are  used  in  painting  for  rectify- 
ing some  defects  in  the  fixed  oils  that  are  used 
as  binding  vdiicles  in  exterior  painting  and  for 
what  is  called  flatting  in  interior  work.  Their 
use  enables  a  painter  to  put  on  a  heavier  coat  of 
pigment  with  less  Unseed  oil  than  would  be  pos- 
sible with  the  use  of  linseed  akme  rince  the 
volatile  mis  mix  intimately  widi  the  fixed  oils 
render  them  more  fluid.  The  principal  volatiles 
in  use  are  soirits  of  turpentine,  or  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, naphtha  and  benzine.  A  widely  used  vehi- 
cle IS  tung  oil,  produced  from  the  wood  oil  tre» 
(Aleurites  Cordata),  made  in  China.  Fish  oil 
obtained  from  menhaden  and  refined  has  been 
found  a  good  substitute  for  Unseed  oil.  The 
tung  oils  of  China  and  Japan  are  very  good  me- 
diums (some  declare  me  best)  for  waterproof 
and  marine  paints.  Poppy  seed  oil  is  a  favored 
medium  for  artists'  colors.  Turpentine  is  used 
largely  for  diluting  or  dissolving  pigments. 
Benzine  (or  benzol)  is  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ready-mixed  paints;  acting  both 
as  diluent  and  as  liquid  diyer;  its  low  coat  has 
no  doubt  been  an  incentive. 

Driers^  While  linseed  oil  dries  onda- 
tion  in  the  air,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  ac- 
celerate its  action  by  the  addition  of  certain 
sicoatifs.  The  desired  function  of  a  drier  in  oil 
paint  is  to  accelerate  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
to  create  a  film  of  dry,  hard,  insoluble  substance 
on  the  outer  surface.  There  are  two  classes  of 
driers:  resin  driers  and  oil  driers.  Oil  driers 
are  produced  by  heating  linseed  oil  combined 
irith  a  salt  of  oxide  of  lead  and  manganese  to 
from  500°  to  600"  F.  This  is  reduced  witfi  ben- 
zene or  turpentine  or  both.  The  'resin*  driers, 
known  also  as  'Japan  driers'  are  composed  of 
metallic  salts  or  bases  fused  with  resin  and  lin- 
seed oil,  then  reduced  with  benzene  or  turpen- 
tine. They  dry  quickly  as  a  vamisli.  The  lat- 
ter kind  of  dners  has  defects  not  contained  in 
the  oil  driers. 

Paint  Statistics.— The  census  of  niannfa&' 
tures  for  ^914  states  the  following:  With  585 
paint  manufacturing  establishments  having  a 
combined  capital  of  ^,673,137,  employing  13,349 
wage-earners,  the  product  amounted  to  $112,- 
409^00.  Of  bone,  carbon  and  kunpblack  the 
t^oduct  amounted  to  $1,464,000,  $535,000  and 
$929,000,  respectively.  Mmeral  pigments  of  the 
United  States  marketed  in  1913  were  valued  at 
as  follows:  Odire,  $173,944;  umber  and  sienna, 
$20,000;  metallic  paint,  $171,264:  basic  lead  car- 
bonate, $18,112^9;  red  lead,  $2jl27.976;  li- 
tharge, $2,524,707;  orange  mineral,  $71,625;  lith- 
opone,  $2,170,445;  Venetian  red,  $116,195. 

Bibliography. —  Bersch,  J.,  <The  Manufac- 
ture of  Paints  and  Pigments,'  translated  by  A, 
C  Wright  (London  1901)  ;  Church,  Sir  A.  H, 
'The  CnemistiT  of  Paints  and  Painting'  (Lon- 
don 1915) ;  Friend,  1.  A.  N.,  <An  Introduction 
of  the  Chemistry  of  Paints*  (New  York  1910)  ;  - 
Gardner,  H.  A.,  and  Schaefer^  J.  A.,  <The 
Analysis  of  Paints  and  Painting  Materials* 
(New  York  1911^;  Gardner,  H.  A..  'Paint  Re- 
searches and  their  Apptioation'  (Washington. 
D.  C,  1917) ;  HoH^,  C.  D.,  'Analysis  of  Paints 
and  Varnish  Products'  (New  York  1912)  j 
Hall,  C.  H.,  'The  Chemistry  of  Paints  and 
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Paint  Vehicles*  (New  York  1906);  Hurst, 
G.  H..  ^Painters'  Colours,  Oils  and  Vamishn> 
{London  1896);  Ingle,  H.,  <Manual  of  Oil*. 
Resins  add  Paints  for  Students'  (London 
1915)  ;  Jennings.  A.  S.,  ^Commercial  Pauits  and 
Painting>  (London  1914) ;  <Paint  and  Colour 
Mixing"  (London  1915);  Ladd,  £.  R,  and 
HoUey,  C.  D.,  'Paints  and  their  Composition* 
(Fargo,  N.  D.,  1906)  ;  Smith,  J.  C,  *The  Manu- 
facture of  Paint*  (London  1915)  j  Toch,  U., 
■Materials  for  Permanent  Paintioff*  (New 
York  1911);  <The  Chemistry  and  Tedmology 
of  Mixed  Paints*  (ilx  1907). 

Cleubnt  W.  Couube. 

PAINT,  Lmmnons.  a  phosphorescent  sub- 
stance used  as  a  coating  for  surfaces.  The 
phenomenon  of  phosphorescence,  which  gives 
to  luminous  paint  its  distinctive  character,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  phosphorus,  whose  lumi- 
nosity is  due  to  slow  oxidation.  Hie  first 
discovery  of  a  substance  emitting  tight  with- 
out oxidation  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century,  when  sulphide  of  barium 
( Bologna  stone)  and  chloride  of  caldmn 
Homberg's  phosphorus)  were  discovered, 
ulphide  of  calcium  dates  from  176S;  sulphide 
of  strontium  is  the  latest  discovery  in  this 
land.  Any  of  these  substances,  if  enclosed  in 
a  sealed  glass  tube  and  exposed  to  sunlight, 
and  then  carried  into  a  dark  room,  appears  at 
first  brilliantly  luminous  and  long  afterward 
like  a  hot  body  cooUi^.  Practical  application 
has  been  made  of  the  property  in  the  produc- 
tion of  luminous  paint,  the  above  compounds 
being  ground  and  mixed  with  a  vehicle,  as 
in  ordinary  paint  and  laid  on  the  surface  that 
is  to  be  made  luminous.  A  modem  improve- 
ment of  this  method  is  the  admixture  of  a  small 
amount  of  ra^oactive  matter,  which  makes  the 
paint  independent  of  exposure  to  d^Ught 
Luminous  paint  is  used  chiefly  for  the  dials  of 
watches  or  compasses  for  use  at  m0iL 

PAINTBD  DB8BRT.  This  name  is  ap- 
plied to  the  wide  area  of  plateaus  and  mr 
mesas  extending  along  the  east  side  of  the  val^jr 
of  the  Little  Colorado  in.  northern  central  An- 
zona.  To  the  north  it  extends  along  the  top 
of  the  east  wall  of  Marble  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado River ;  to  the  south  it  cnas  near  the  Santa 
F€  Railroad  whidi  crosses  it  from  Holbrook  to 
Winsknr.  Along  the  east  side  rise  the  Edw 
Cliffs  to  die  north  and  farther  soadi  title  high 
plateaus  and  buttes  of  the  Hopi  Indbn  polios. 
Thus  defined  its  length  is  about  100  mites  and 
width  IS  to  20  miles.  Most  of  it  lies  at  an  alti- 
tude of  nearly  5,000  feeL  The  climate  is  arid 
with  annual  rainfall  averaging  about  six  inches 
and  consequently  ihe  vegetation  is  scant  Vast 
areas  of  the  rocks  are  bare  or  neariy  so. 
These  rodks  vriiidi  are  npper  Permian  and 
Triasnc  in  age  lie  nearhr  level  in  a  succession 
of  low  steps  rising  to  the  east  "Hiey  present 
a  great  variety  of  colors,  red,  innk,  chocolate, 
purple,  lavender,  pale  green  and  gray,  which 
suggested  the  name  Fainted  Desert  applied 
by  Ives  and  Newberry  in  1858.  Consult 
Gregor,  H.  E.,  The  Navajo  County,  U.  S.  GeoL 
Survey,  Water  Supply  Paper  380,  and  Profcs- 
sonal  P^er  93;  D^rton,  N.  H.,  Reomnaiasance 
id  Western  New  Mexico  and  part  of  Ariaona. 
U  S.  GeoL  Survey,  Bull.  365,  Darton,  N.  H., 
Gtade  Book  of  Santa      Railroad,  U.  S.  Gtol. 


Ill 


Survey  Bull.  613;  James,  G.  W.,  *  Indians  of 
Painted  Desert  Region*  (Boston  1903). 

PAINTBD  QUAIL.  See  Quail. 

PAINTED  TERRAPIN  or  TORTOISS. 

See  TuKTLE. 

PAINTING,  In  the  fullest  meaning  of  the 
word,  signifies  me  ^pUcation  of  color  to  any 
surface,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  more  at- 
tractive to  the  eye,  or  as  a  preservative  of  the 
substance  painted,  but  in  this  article  the  word  is 
restricted  to  the  art  of  painting,  that  is,  the  art 
of  representiiMC  objects,  real  or  imaginary,  on  a 
flat  or  nearly  flat  surface  by  the  use  of  designs 
in  line  and  color.  Leaving  out  of  account  the 
designs  of  bison  and  reindeer  made  1^  pr^ 
historic  man  in  the  caves  of  Europe,  the  origin 
of  this  art,  like  that  of  several  others  known 
to  dviliEation,  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  those  pre- 
historic ^es  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  which 
the  researches  of  modem  Egyptolc^sts  have 
pushed  back,  apparently,  to  the  distance  of  80 
centuries.  Some  few  traces  of  it  among  the 
unknown  antochthonoos  races  who  preceded  the 
long  fines  of  the  dynasties  of  Up9«r  and  Lower 
E^rySA  have  been  rat  recentty  assigned  to  their 
proper  sources ;  the  art  of  the  dynasties  of  the 
Fharadis  and  the  Ptolemies,  notwithstandiiig 
their  duration  b^  centuries,  presents  certain 
striking  charactenstics  which  distinguish  it  from 
all  others.  It  was  strictiy  a  conventional  and 
symbolic  art,  largely  an  official  art,  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  monarch  and  of  religion  and 
widun  diese  linati,  a  decorative  art  Sculp- 
tare  was  subservient  to  ardiitecture  and  paint- 
ing—except on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  and  in 
the  papyri  — to  sculpture.  Onr  knowledge  of 
painting  is  derived  from  the  very  numerous 
examples  preserved  on  the  walls  of  the  temples 
and  me  tfunbs,  on  the  mummy  cases  and  the 
saroojdiagi,  on  the  f  tmeral  tablets  and  the  iUiunl- 
nations  and  vignettes  on  panmis  and  linen. 
The  cmiventions  in  which  tne  art  remained 
boond— with  bat  few  excqMions— were  estab- 
lished in  die  earliest  ages;  the]^ embraced  all 
dedgn,  religions  and  secular,  requiring  that  hu- 
man figures  and  those  of  animals  uiould  be 
represented  in  profile,  defined  by  an  outline  and 
in  flat  color;  for  landscape  and  architecture 
there  was  adopted  a  curious  and  ingenious  com- 
bination of  diawing,  both  in  ground  plan  and 
in  elemtaon,  to  express  the  scene  in  the  amplest 
and  clearest  manner  possible.  The  background 
was  left  blank,  or  filled  with  a  flat  tint;  the 
required  lucidity  and  directoess  of  eiipression 
forbade  the  use  of  linear  or  aerial  perspective, 
or  any  attempt  at  modeling  or  variation  of  the 
omventional  local  color.  On  the  inner  and 
outer  walls  of  the  temples  the  outlines  were 
incised,  sometimes  very  deeply, —  the  figure 
within  tfiese  outlines  frequentfy  rounded  down 
to  the  bottom  of  tUs  incised  outline;  on  the 
walls  of  the  tombs  the  painter  replaced  this 
outline  vnih  one  made  by  his  brush.  He  worked 
directiy  on  a  coat  of  wmte  stucco^  appUed  over 
a  rough-cast  to  conceal  the  joints  and  the 
rou^uiess  of  the  masonry  wall ;  of  colors  —  de- 
rived mostly  from  mineral  sources  —  he  had, 
at  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  art,  as 
many  as  18  or  20,  as  we  know  from  wooden 
palettes  of  the  18u)  dynasty,  which  have  been 
fbond.  These  oilors  were  mixed  wiUi  water 
ud  gum  tiagacandi,  posahly  with  hcm^;  some 
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mummy  cases  of  the  later  dynasties  have  been 
painted  in  encaustic  and  in  some  cases  the  eyes 
and  eyebrows  of  the  mummy  masks  are  in  en- 
amel. These  colors  have  retained  their  bril- 
Uancy  to  a  remarkable  degree  through  the  ages ; 
very  few  of  the  paintings  are  cracked.  The 
artist  worked  with  brushes  of  reeds  or  ntshes, 
the  ends  of  which  were  soaked  in  water  until 
their  fibres  separated  and  they  were  adapted  to 
the  finest  and  most  delicate  work.  In  the 
iKipyri  —  as  in  the  many  hundred  copies  of  the 
Bock  of  the  Dead  extant  —  the  illustrations 
stretch  along  the  top  of  the  page,  like  bead- 
pieces,  or  are  inserted  as  vignettes,  or  initials, 
or  full'page  pictures.  In  many  cases  they  are 
merely  outline  sketches  in  black  or  red.  In  gen- 
eral, ngnres  of  men  are  colored  a  dull  red  and 
those  of  women  a  light  yellow,  the  gods  and  the 
genii  of  the  dead  may  be  of  positive  greens  and 
blues  and  the  animals  are  frequently  spotted. 
The  colors  are  always  pleasii^  and  harauMiions 
and  on  the  largest  wall  spaces  a  comprehensive 
and  well  sustained  color-scheme  is  frequently 
found,  designed  and  carried  ont  with  true  artis- 
tic sldlL  On  the  outer  walls,  exposed  to  full 
sunlight  and  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
tombs,  the  colors  are  most  vivtd;  in  the  inter- 
mediate chambers  of  the  tombs  they  are  rnore 
quiet  and  discreet,  to  suit  the  tempered  light 
See  Egypt. 

Greek  and  Roman  Faintii^. —  In  the  mid- 
dle  of  the  6th  centunr  before  Christ,  Greek 
painting  was  technically  no  farther  advanced 
than  that  of  Egypt  or  Assyria.  Greek  writers 
speak  with  the  same  enthu^sm  of  the  works  of 
their  great  painters  as  of  those  of  their  sculp- 
tors, but  it  is  only  by  these  descriptions  -and 
by  some  supposed  copies  and  adaptations  in  the 
work  of  the  craftsmen,  mural  painters  and 
mosaicists,  of  the  decline  of  the  art  under  die 
Roman  domination,  that  we  can  form  some 
definite  conception  of  these  masterpieces.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  rhetoricians  are  especially 
impressed  by  the  ability  of  the  painters  to  r^re- 
sent  objects  «o  naturally  as  to  mystify  die  spec- 
tator. The  development  of  the  art  dirou^h  its' 
various  phases  can  be  fairly  well  traced  in  the 
wall  paintings  discovered  in  Etruscan  tombs;  it 

E tactically  embraced  all  subjects,  mythology, 
istory,  scenes  from  daily  life,  landscape,  nu- 
rines,  portraits,  animals,  tragic  and  satirical 
representations,  stiU-lifet  ornament  and  decora- 
tion and  miniatures.  Composition,  order,  linear 
and  aerial  perspective,  chiaroscuro,  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  figure  extending  to  fore^orten- 
ing,  action,  expression  by  gesture  and  by  coun- 
tenance, all  were  included.  The  color  work  was 
even  extended  to  the  tinting  or  painting  of 
statues  (though  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  that 
the  Greeks  colored  die  nude  parts  of  thar  mar- 
ble statues)  and  to  the  molding  triglj^As  and 
other  ornaments  of  their  architecture.  Praxi- 
teles <q.v.)  when  asked  which  of  his  works  in 
marble  he  valued  the  most,  replied:  "Those  on 
which  Nikias  (the  painter)  has  set  his  mark.^ 
In  Pompeii,  the  painted  portions  of  the  tem- 

?les  are  always  finished  in  stucco  or  plaster, 
'ortrait  painting  was  apparently  more  in  favor 
among  the  Romans  than  among  the  Greeks. 
The  long  series  of  painted  vases  —  from  the 
earliest  examples  of  the  *Pelasgie*  or  pre- 
Homeric  period  down  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  art  about  65  b.c— was  hat  one  of  -  tke 


features  of  this  comprehensive  school  of  paint- 
ing. The  only  examples  of  easel  pictures  which 
have  been  preserved  are  a  few  small  paintings 
on  marble  and  slate,  found  in  Hercnlaneum  and 
in  Etruscan  tombs. 

Apelles  introduced  the  use  of  a  glaze  or  var- 
nish over  the  completed  tempera  painting.  In 
the  latter,  the  colors  were  tempered  with  a  glue, 
a  gum,  honey,  white  of  an  egg,  juice  of  the  fig, 
.milk,  or  other  glutinous  substance,  soluble  in 
water,  that  served  to  Inqd  them ;  or  with  wax  or 
some  resin,  when  these  materials  had  been  ren- 
dered by  any  means  vehicles  that  could  be 
worked  in  water.  In  tempera  painting  colors 
were  applied  to  the  dry^  wall;  in  fresco  (See 
FfcESOo),  to  the  wall  while  the  plaster  was  still 
wet.  Both  methods  are  found  in  Pompeii ;  the 
backgrounds  always  in  fresco  and  generally, 
the  architectural  framing  and  ornaments;  the 
small  figure  panels  in  the  centre  are  generally 
painted  in  tempera  on  the  fresco  background. 
In  fresco,  no  colors  except  earths  were  used, 
and  these  were  protected  by.  an  encaustic  var^ 
nish,  which  also  served  to  give  them  more 
brilliancy.  Encaustic  painting  was  used  onhr 
for  pictures  on  tablets  or  on  canvas;  in  this 
process  naphtha,  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  any 
volatile,  ethereal  oil  that  will  evaporate,  leaving 
the  wax  colors  firmly  fixed,  can  be  used  as 
menstrua  to  liquefy  the  wax.  In  the  usual 
method,  when  the  colored  sticks  of  wax  and 
resin  have  been  melted  over  a  fire  the  colors  are 
applied  broadly  ^th  a  brush  and  then  blended 
by  means  of  a  metallic  instrument,  a  spatula  or 
oestrum  (generic  name  cauterium),  at  times 
used  very  hot.  The  same  instrument  is  used  to 
finish  the  painting  by  taking,  while  still  hot, 
cold  wax  colors  and  blending  and  grading  them 
on  the  first  painting.  The  colored  sticks  of  wax 
and  resin,  softened  by  the  addition  of  an  oil, 
mav  be  applied  from  a  hot  palette  with  a  brash 
ana  then  melted  and  modeled  with  die  cestram. 
The  same  sticks,  softened  by  the  addition  of  an 
cnl,  may  be  used  directly,  like  crayons  of  pastel ; 
or,  when  dissolved  in  an  essential  or  volatile 
ci\,  applied  with  a  brush;  but  these  two 
methods,  not  involving  the  use  of  heat,  are  not, 
strictiy  speaking,  encaustic  painting.  In  all 
cases,  the  ancients  prepared  their  walls  very 
carefully  before  painting,  th^  final  surface  re- 
ceiving a  firmness  and  omsisten^  almost  equal 
to  that  of  marble.  Their  colors  were  almost 
exclusively  mineral,  the  only  animal  substance 
known  being  the  slimy  matter  of  the  Miir*x 
(q.v.),  mixed  widt  chalk.  This  purple  is  un- 
known to  the  modern  palette. 

Byzantine  and  Early  Mediseral^  The  in- 
fluence of  andent  art  on  that  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians was  long  in  disappearing — notwithstand- 
ing the  widely  divergait  tendaides  of  the  new 
religion.  Inheriting  the  Jewish  aversion  to  idol- 
atry and  to  wortn  of  material  imagery,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  dedatmed  ^inst  all  art- 
ists —  TertulKan  denounced  them  as  persons  of 
iniquitous  occupations.  The  paintings  and  deco- 
rations in  the  Roman  catacombs  —  rediscovered 
at  the  end  of  the  16th  century  —  especially 
those  in  the  earliest  cemeteries,  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  wall  paintings.  Or- 
pheus playing  on  his  pipes  reappears  as  the 
youthful  and  oeardless  Christ  surrounded  by  his 
sheep,  and  Hermes  Kriophoros,  carrring  a  ram 
on  his  shoulders,  as  the  Good  Sh^era,  The 
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bearded  type  of  the  Sainour,  with  whtdi  we  are 
familiar,  was  not  generally  adopted  till  later, 
ill  the  earliest  mosaics.  As  the  Church  increased 
ID  numbers  and  power  the  pfrimitlve  prejadiccs 
disappeared,  but  early  Christian  painting  shared 
in  the  general  decline  of  all  the  contemporary 
art  of  the  empire.  Occasional  efforts  were 
made  by  the  emperors  to  check  this  decadence, 
by  Constantine  and  by  Valentinian,  Valens  and 
Gratian  in  the  4t3i  century;  and  in  the  5th 
by  Tbeodtmc  at  Ravmna,  the  capital  of  Ae 
OstrogDthic  kingdom  in  Italy.  The  first  men- 
lion  of  chnrch  painting  is  found  in  a  canon  of 
the  council  held  at  Illiberio  (Granada),  Spain, 
about  305  a.d.  ;  but  the  mediseval  wall  paint- 
ings have  nearly  all  disappeared  —  very  largely 
by  conflagrations.  Oar  insufficient  knowledge 
of  the  early  mediseval  painting  is  principally  de- 
rived from  the  mosaics,  the  most  imjmrtant  being 
at  Ravenna  and  Rome,  and  from  the  miniatures 
and  Alt  illunriiuited  manuscHpts.  In  Byzantium, 
die  mosaic  wall  decorations  were  not  confined  to 
die  churches  but  were  also  employed  to  celebrate 
the  deeds  and  the  power  of  the  monarchy,  as  in 
the  Chalke,  the  great  state  hall  of  Justinian's 
palace.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Lom- 
bards in  Italy,  the  ideals,  the  freedom  and 
spirituality  of  both  the  Church  and  its  art, 
fell  into  even  stricter  bondage.  The  subject  of 
the  Crucifixion  firat  appears  in  painting  in 
latter  part  of  the  6tfa  century,  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour  frequently  clad  in  a  long  purple  robe 
and  sometimes  wearing  a  re^l  crowa  The 
classical  period  of  early  Christian  art  came  to  a 
close  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Iconoclastic 
schism,  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century. 

The  mediseval  s^le  was  formed  by  the  grad- 
ual union  of  these  classic  traditions  with  the 
hereditary  art  of  the  Western  barbarians  con- 
quered by  the  empire  or  who  overran  it.  Each 
of  these  races  conti^uted  an  individual  note — 
the  Irish  monks  excelled  in  illuminating  manu- 
scripts, their  art  being  continued  by  the  An^lo- 
Saxons;  under  Charlemagne  mural  paintmg, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  was  greatly  in  favor, 
though  nothing  now  remains  save  miniatures; 
but  these  primitive  impulses  did  not  extend 
south  of  the  Alps  undl  the  Romanesque  period, 
ending  in  the  13th  century.  The  first  indications 
of  Gothic  art  appear  in  the  miniatures  toward 
the  close  of  this  period  —  in  the  angular  and 
broken  folds  of  the  draperies,  indicating  that 
tendency  whidi  was  to  'govern  the  human  sense 
of  form  in  all  its  modes  of  expression,  down 
to  handwriting.* 

Later  Mediseval-Gothic. —  It  was  in  France 
that  die  so-called  Gothic  architecture  took  its, 
origin;  and  there,  too,  that  the  other  arts  took 
the  lead  in  Europe,  in  the  middle  of  the  I2th 
century.^  Painting  gradually  escajwd  from  the 
domination  of  the  priestly  order  j  the  punten 
became  specialists,  worldn^  exclusively  at  mural 
paintings,  particularly  so  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries. Hence,  a  certain  growth  of  individuality 
of  conception,  a  tendency  toward  subtlety  and 
mysticism,  an  attempt  at  realism,  including 
study  from  nature— the  whole,  as  yet,  much 
hampered  by  tradition.  After  the  middle  of 
the  I4th  century  there  appeared  very  definite 
signs  of  an  appreciation  of  the  full  capacities 
of  the  art  of  painting  and  serious  attempts  to 
realize  them.  In  this  art.  including  miniature 
painting  in  books,  France  took  the  lead,  as  she 
had  done  in  architecture.  The  development  of 
Touai— 8 


Gothic  ardiitecture,  as  it  diminished  the  spaces 
for  wall  paintings,  greatly  increased  that  of  the 
windows,  and  thus  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
noble  art  of  glass  painting.  In  the  14th 
century,  distinct  schools  of  painting  begin  to 
^>pear,  as,  in  Germany,  those  of  Prague,  of 
Cologne,  of  Westphalia,  etc.,  and  even  the 
names  of  individual  artists  become  known;  the 
panel  paintings  of  the  French  and  the  Flemings 
bear  a  seneral  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Lower  Rhine ;  but  in  Italy  the  art,  both  in  con- 
ceptions and  in  technical  methods,  followed 
distinct  national  lines  —  preparing  the  way  for 
the  Renaissance.  Foremost  among  these  pre- 
cursors were  the  Tuscans,  Niccola  Pisano  (q.v.), 
the  sculptor,  and  Giovanni  Gmabue  (q.v.),  the 
painter.  The  first  great  epoch  in  modern  paint- 
ing is  considered  to  have  been  that  signalized  by 
the  mature  wotte  of  Giotto  di  Bondone  (q.v.) 
(1276-1336),  a  pupil  of  Cimabue,  who  was 
acclaimed  by  his  contempontries  as  the  greatest 
genius  In  the  arts  of  Italy.  To  their  astonished 
eyes,  Ciiotto's  power  of  presenting  objects  natu- 
rally was  so  great  that  *the  thin^  itself*  was 
reproduced.  With  this  he  combined  a  great 
command  of  the  arrangement  and  execution  of 
monumental  mural  painting  and  a  freedom  from 
the  tradidons  both  of  the  Byzantine  manner  and 
the  Northern  (jothic,  while  reproducing  in  his 
wotks  many  of  the  decoradve  ideas  of  die  an- 
cients. Chief  among  his  followers  was  Andrea 
di  Qone  called  L'Arcagnuolo,  or,  in  the 
contracted  form,  Orcagna.  The  painters  of  the 
sdwol  of  Sienna  ranked  almost  in  importance 
with  diose  of  Florence;  and  in  the  Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa  are  still  preserved  some  of  the 
greatest  monuments  of  fresco  paintings,  ex- 
ecuted by  various  artists  of  this  closing  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

China  and  JaiMui. — The  technique  of  the  art 
of  painting  in  China  and  Japan  is  founded  pri- 
marily on  the  caligraphic  dexterity  whidi  was 
the  chief  ideal  of  the  older  Qiinese  painters  and 
their  Japanese  followers,  and  which  is  still  held 
in  hini  honor.  The  ancient  art  of  handwriting 
was  based  upon  a  ^stem  of  representing  or 
symbolizing  the  diing  indicated,  and  both  it  and 
the  art  of  painting  were  fettered  by  traditions 
that  were  as  binding  as  those  of  Egyptian  art. 
Linear  desi^  has  remained  the  important  ele- 
ment even  in  painting,  the  outline  being  always 
retained.  As  an  art  primarily  decorative  and 
su^estive,  and  not  realistic,  its  fundamental 
principles  differ  widely  from  those  of  all  the 
European  schools.  The  Japanese  themselves 
compare  their  art  of  painting — which  they  con- 
sider the  richest  and  most  important,  the  most 
intimate  expression  of  the  national  character  — 
to  'sketching.*  (Z.a  peinture  japonmse  a  la 
caraclire  d^une  esquisse,  says  the  official  work 
published  by  the  Japanese  Imperial  Commission 
at  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  Paris,  1900). 
As  a  sketch  or,  rather,  as  a  work  in  which  only 
the  essentials  are  retained  —  appealing  to  more 
artistic  and  more  intelligent  taste  than  the 
finished  realistic  picture  —  these  paintings  dis- 
pense with  careful  definition,  witli  chiaroscuro 
and  perspective,  qualities  neglected  by  both  the 
C!hinese  and  Japanese  masters  in  their  search 
for  idealistic  design  and  decorative  feelit^. 
The  care  bestowed  upon  the  line  leads  to  a  very 
skilful  characterization  and  su^estiveness  in 
design  —  marred  by  the  limitations  and  conven- 
tions of  both  national  arts;  the  generally  tem- 
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pered  and  restricted  color  scheme  pennit3  of 
the  most  subtle  and  beautiful  tones  and  of  a 
very  artistic  rendering  of  aerial  perspective  in 
the  landscapes,  especially  in  the  Japanese.  The 
painter  does  not  hesitate  to  leave  his  canvas  or 
his  paper  untouched  in  spots  so  as  to  concen- 
trate on  the  principal  motif;  he  is  in  search  of 
an  abstract  beauty,  not  of  that  of  the_  individual 
~in  accord  with  the  Buddhist  principle  of  the 
sooa)  devclopnicnt  rather  than  of  that  of  the 
individual  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  the 
Butsu-jre,  or  ^cture  of  the  true  Buddhist  school, 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  works  of  the 
secular  artists  by  certain  distinctive  qualities. 
In  China,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  epochs 
which  the  art  of  painting  has  traversed  and  the 
varying  influences  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected, it  has  retained  throughout  a  general 
um^  of  principles.  The  Japanese  claim  that  in 
deriving  their  art  from  the  Koreans,  the 
Chinese  and  the  Hindus,  they  had  bettered  their 
instractions  and  given  thdr  own  style  to  the 
art  —  a  greater  charm  and  subtlety  of  line,  a 
greater  delicacy  and  beauty  of  tone  in  the  color, 
Both  nations  refer  the  origin  of  their  art  to  a 
legendary  era,  the  Japanese  claiming  13  cen- 
turies of  duration  and  the  Chinese  historians 
ascribiiMf  the  invention .  of  painting  to  Che- 
hoaog,  minister  of  the  Emperor  Hoang-ti,  in  die 
27th  century  before  Qirist,  contemporary  with 
the  introduction  of  writing  by  Tsang-hie  — 
these  two  personages  a>nsiaered  by  some  au- 
thorities to  twve  been  identical.  No  satisfactory 
record  of  an  individual  painter,  however,  ap- 
pears before  the  3d  coitury  a.d.,  nearly  200 
years  after  the  introduction  of  Buddhist  picr 
tures  and  images  from  India.  According  to  an 
ancient  Japanese  writii^,  the  history  of  pictorial 
art  began  in  that  cotmtry  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Yuriaku  (457-479  A.D.),  introduced  by 
a  Uiinese  painter  of  royal  descent,  Nanriu  or 
Shinki.  It  is  probable  that  Japanese  art  took  its 
real  birth  at  the  period  of  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century. 

Persia  and  India. —  It  was  from  China  that 
Persia  originally  derived  the  arts  of  architec- 
ture, painting  and  ceramics;  for  the  second  of 
these,  the  general  principles  and  the  technical 
methods,  even  to  the  vellum  upon  which  the 
paintings  were  executed,  were  Qiineae.  Later, 
many  of  the  elements  of  the  art  were  adopted 
from  that  of  the  Atalnan  Caliphate,  an  art 
whidi  had  been  bom  in  E^ypt  and  developed  in 
Syria.  Under  the  dynasties  of  the  successors 
of  Genghis  Khan  (1199-1335  a.d.)  painting  in 
Persia  assumed  definite  forms  and  character- 
istics; indeed  it  is  asserted  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Turanian,  Dravidian,  Greek,  Sas-> 
sanian,  Mongol  and  European  sources.  During 
the  Mohammedan  domination  its  influence  was 
extended  to  In<fia,  where  it  succeeded  the  native 
traditions.  The  art  of  the  two  countries  under 
the  Mongol  emperors  was  practically  the  same ; 
in  both  the  ancient  mural  paintings  having 
almost  completely  disappeared,  it  is  preserved 
only  in  the  miniatures.  Modem  Hindu  painting 
and  sculpture  are  both  in  lamentable  decadence; 
the  former,  never  having  even  undertaken  to 
represent  nature,  is  content  with  traditional  and 
decorative  formulas. 

For  painting  of  Europe  after  the  close  of 
the  Mediaeval  epoch,  see  Renaissance  Paint- 
ing; Post-Renaissance  Painting. 
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PAINTING,  Education  in.  The  education 
of  the  painter  is  to-day  altogether  different  from 
what  it  was  in  the  Sfiddle  Ages  and  the  Re- 
naissance, and  tins  difference  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  a  differait  conception  of  the 
social  status  of  the  artist.  In  the  mediaeval 
world  the  painter  was  a  craftsman,  like  the 
carpenter  or  the  smith.  Often,  indeed,  he  had 
been  trained  as  a  goldsmith  before  he  became 
a  painter.  The  individual  artist  mi^t  rise 
to  some  eminence  and  consideration,  but  as  an 
artist  he  was  a  member  of  a  mechanical  trade 
which  no  one  would  have  thought  of  putting  on 
a  level  with  the  learned  professions.  To-day 
the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  architect,  is  a  pro- 
fessional  man,  like  the  lawyer  or  the  physician, 
and  his  education  is  planned,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, on  the  Hnes  ot  theirs.  As  long  as  the 
artist  was  considered  a  tradesman  he  was  edu- 
cated like  a  tradesman;  that  is,  by  apprentice- 
ship to  a  master  of  the  craft.  In  a  modified 
form  this  apprenticeship  system  was  in  force 
as  late  as  the  18th  century,  but  its  character 
can  best  be  understood  <by  considering  it  as  it 
was  practised  in  the  15th. 
"*  In  the  15th  century,  then,  the  master  painter 
kept  a  shop,  a  bottega,  which  differed  in  no 
essential  particular  from  the  shop  of  any  other 
tradesman,  and  his  business  was  to  supply  any- 
thing that  was  wanted  in  the  way  of  pamting, 
from  the  ornamentation  of  a  chest  or  the  paint- 
ing of  a  sign  to  the  production  of  an  altar- 
piece  or  the  frescoing  of  a  palace  wall.  He 
maintained  a  force  of  journeymen  and  appren- 
tices, and  it  was  no  more  expected  that  he 
should  produce  with  his  own  hands  everything 
which  left  his  shop  than  it  was  expected  that 
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the  master  joiner  should  plane  every  board  or 
the  master  mason  lay  every  stone.  To  such  a 
master  a  boy  who  ^owed  any  disposition 
toward  art  was  bound  out,  at  the  age  of  12 
or  13,  for  a  term  of  years.  He_  was  to  give 
his  services  in  any  ca4>acity  in  which  they  were^ 
available  and  a  sum  of  money  was  paid  the 
master,  who,  in  return  for  this  premium  and 
service,  engaged  himself  to  teach  the  boy  his 
trade.  The  apprentices  swept  out  the  shop,  ran 
ernmds,  waited  on  custcuners,  ^rotmd  colors, 
prepared  canvases  and  panels,  pncked  cartoons 
and  pounced  them  upon  the  wall,  set  the  palette 
and  cleaned  the  bribes  of  the  master.  At 
odd  times  they  copied  the  master's  studies, 
and  always  they  watdied  his  methods  and 
learned  how  he  did  things  and  by  what  succes- 
sion of  processes  a  picture  was  produced.  At 
the  end  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship  the  boy 
had  learned  enough  to  be  useful  and  was  worth 
a  wage.  He  'became  a  journeyman  and  was 
free  to  stay  with  his  master  or  to  engage  him- 
self to  another.  At  this  stage  of  his  evolution, 
he  was  intrusted  with  more  important  worlc 
designed  borders  and  gilded  halos,  painted 
backgrounds  or  draperies  from  the  master's 
studies,  made  studies  himself  for  the  less  im- 
portant parts  of  pictures,  finally  painted  entire 
pictures  himself  under  the  master  s  supervision 
and  on  the  master's  account  —  pictures  which 
were  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  master's 
own  and  were  frequently  signed  by  him  before 
delivery  to  the  Customer  who  had  ordered  them. 

If  Uie  young  painter  were  unambitious  he 
might  remain  at  this  stage  all  his  life.  If  he 
were  determined  to  be  a  master  in  his  turn  he 
probably  traveled  a  little  and  engaged  himself 
to  this  or  that  more  celebrated  master  that  he 
might  study  other  methods  than  those  he  had 
learned,  pick  up  other  traditions  and  familiar* 
tze  himsuf  with  the  best  work  that  was  being 
done  in  his  art.  When  he  could  do  what  his 
masters  did  as  well  as  they  did  it,  and  hardly 
until  then,  he  was  ready  to  observe  nature  for 
himself,  to  allow  his  own  temperament  to  influ- 
ence his  work,  to  become,  perhaps,  a  creator 
and  an  innovator,  and  to  teach  others  all  that 
he  had  been  taught  and  all  that  he  had  learned 
for  himself,  sp  that  they  might  begin,  as  nearly 
as  possible^  where  he  left  on. 

The  typical  education  of  a  modem  painter  is 
as  different  from  this  as  possible.  He  beans 
his  special  education  later  than  did  the  mediae- 
val painter,  having  spent  some  j^ears  in  ordi- 
nary schooling,  perhaps  even  m  securing  a 
college  training.  He  may  have  done  a  little  des- 
ultory drawing  during  this  time,  but  about  the 
age  of  20  or  later  he  decides  to  become  a 
ter  and  hegau  bis  serious  education  in  art 
begins  it  not  as  an  aj^prentice,  but  as  a 
student;  not  in  a  shop,  but  in  a  school.  If  the 
school  IS  a  great  state  institution  or  one  con- 
nected with  a  university,  it  will  afford  tectnres 
on  the  theory  and  history  of  art,  to  which, 
likely  enough,  he  will  pay  little  attention.  It 
will  be  in  a  great  city,  where  he  will  be  able  to 
\isit  museums  which  have  gathered  together  the 
art  of  many  ages  and  many  countries,  and  to 
see  exhibitions  where  almost  as  many  methods 
of  work  are  exemplified  as  there  are  individual 
exhibitors.  Even  in  default  of  musetmis  and 
exhibitions  he  wilt  infallibly  have  access  to 
Tozrty  cheap  publications  which,  by  some  of  the 
apphcattons  of  photogrepl^,  will  give  bim  «. 


fair  idea  of  the  results,  attained  by  the  art  of 
the  past  and  the  present;  of  its  methods  he 
will  know  nothing.  Meanwhile  he  will  be  set 
down  before  a  plaster  cast  or  a  ltvii%  model 
and  bidden  to  draw.  He  will  be  more  or  less 
thoroughly  grounded  in  anatomy  and  perspec- 
tive and  other  sciences,  above  all  in  the  science 
of  aspects,  but  he  will  have  practically  no  in* 
struction  whatever  in  his  cratL  His  canvases 
and  colors,  like  his  brushes,  he  will  buy  ready 
made.  His  master  he  will  see  twice  a  week, 
for  a  {ew  minutes,  and  that  master's  criticisms 
will  be  directed  exclusively  to  the  justness  of 
his  observation  and  the  truth  of  his  rendering 
of  nature.  The  master's  own  work  will  be  car- 
ried on  in  another  place,  in  quiet  and  in  soli- 
tude, and  the  student  will  know  nothing  of  it 
except,  now  and  then,  to  see  the  completed  pic- 
ture. The  more  intelligent  and  conscientious 
the  master  the  less  Ukely  he  will  be  to  attempt 
real  techmcal  instruction,  for  he  will  feel  that 
his  own  methods  are  tentative,  suited  to  himself 
alone,  and  of  doubtful  validity  or  permanence, 
while  he  will  be  hampered  by  our  modem  re- 
spect for  individually  and  the  fear  of  destroy- 
ing something  more  predous  than  anything  he 
can  supply. 

After  three  to  five  years'  work  on  this  sys- 
tem our  student  will  be  able  to  draw  with  fair 
accuracy  anything  set  before  him,  to  distinguish 
its  values,  even  to  copy  its  color  with  some 
approximatioa  to  success.  On  the  other  band 
he  will  have  exercised  little  dther  his  inven- 
tion or  his  memoiy,  will  know  nothing  of  orna- 
ment and  little  of  design,  and  will  be  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  he  wishes  to  do  with 
liis  acquired  science,  while  he  will  have  had  no 
practical  experience  of  the  thousand  and  one 
processes  that  go  to  the  production  of  a  picture. 
Likely  enough  he  will  never  have  made  a  trac- 
ing or  squared  up  a  sketch;  almost  certainly 
he  will  never  have  arranged  a  drapeiy;  quite 
certainly  he  will,  no  more  than  his  master, 
know  uiything  of  the  proper  management  of  oil 
colors,  of  the  use  of  vehicles  or  of  the  com- 
position and  permanence  of  pigments.  For  a 
time  he  will  try  to  do  outside  the  school  what 
he  has  always  done  in  it,  and  will  be  surprised 
that  no  one  cares  for  the  result  Then  u  will 
perhaps  dawn  upon  him  that  he  has  learned  a 
science  but  not  an  art,  he  will  flounder  and 
experiment,  and,  if  he  is  a  man  of  force  and 
originality,  he  will  invent  an  art  of  his  own 
and  methods  that  will  somehow  serve  his  needs. 
If  he  is  of  a  cool  and  logical  mind  he  will 
recognize  that  his  training  was  vastly  better 
than  none  and  will,  in  default  of  a  better, 
recommend  it  to  others  or  help  to  ^ve  it  to 
them.  If  he  is  of  a  warm  and  emotional  tem- 
per he  will  condemn  it  as  useless  or  worse 
and  tell  those  who  ctmsult  him  to  get  along 
without  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  results  of  these  two 
educations  must  differ  as  greatly  as  the  condi- 
tions which  produced  them.  The  modern 
painter  may  readily  be  a  man  of  broader  cul- 
ture and  wider  outlook  than  the  painter  of  the 
Renaissance;  with  anything  tike  the  same  origi- 
nal force  he  will  probably  be  a  more  personal, 
and  individual  artist;  he  will  certainly  know  a 
Great-  deal  about  the  aspects  of  nature  that  the 
Renaissance  painter  never  dreamed  of.  Just 
aa  surely  he  will  be  the  inferior  of  the  Remus- 
sancB  punter,  both  as  designer  and  as  ctafts- 
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man,  will  rarely  attain  complete  mastery  of  Us 
tools  and  will  ti^  to  substitute  the  charm  of 
his  personal  sentiment  and  his  individual  view 
of  nature  for  that  assured  rightness  which 
comes  of  an  accepted  body  of  traditions  and  the 
possession  of  tried  methods.  What  modem  art 
has  gained  in  variety  and  in  the  perception  of 
new  truths  it  has  lost  in  weight  and  coherence. 
Kach  artist  works  in  his  own  way  for  the  at- 
tahmient  of  setf-expression  and  docs  little  to> 
ward  the  building  up  of  a  great  school. 

It  is  easier  to  see  the  weakness  of  modem 
education  in  painting  than  to  devise  a  remedy, 
and  those  who  are  most  opposed  to  the  modem 
academic  system  seldom  suggest  anything  to 
take  its  place.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
the  old  apprenticeship  system  could  hardly  be 
revived.  There  are  such  multitudes  of  students 
to-day  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  mas- 
ters for  them,  and  our  masters  have,  in  general, 
nothing  for  apprentices  to  do.  They  are  no 
longer  at  the  head  of  great  workshops,  turning 
oat  a  multiplicity  of  diverse  products.  Elach  is 
engaged  in  a  more  or  less  narrow  specialty,  pro- 
ducing work  which  is  valuable  only  as  tt  pos- 
sesses his  personal  quality  and  exhibits  his  per- 
sonal touch,  and  his  patrons  would  resent  the 
intrusion  of  any  hand  but  his  own  as  little 
less  than  commercial  dishonesty.  The  modem 
student  also  knows  too  much  of  the  art  of  all 
times  and  countries  to  choose  a  sin^  master 
and  docilely  follow  his  teaching.  It  is  doubtful 
if  modem  conditions  have  not  rendered  forever 
impossible  anything  like  a  local  school  of 
paintii^. 

The  conditions  of  mural  painting  do,  indeed, 
entail  something  like  the  old  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, and  in  the  growing  demand  for  the  deco- 
ration of  public  and  pnvate  buildings  there  is 
a  hope  for  the  revival  of  older  methods  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  recognized  that  a  decorative 
painter  may  properly  have  a  corps  of  assistants, 
and  white  these  assistants  are  not  likely  to  be 
mere  ^eg^nners,  but  will  already  have  had  an 
academic  training,  th^  are  enabled  to  supple- 
ment it  with  the  practical  instraction  of  a  mas- 
ter in  the  methods  of  creating  a  work  of  art. 

How  far  a  similar  instruction  can  be  en- 
grafted on  our  academic  sj^stem  is  the  prob- 
lem that  should  most  seriously  occupy  the 
(firectors  of  our  schools  of  art.  The  rigid 
discipline  in  drawing  and  paintinp  from  nature 
need  not  be  relaxed  —  in  its  way  it  is  admirable 
and  should  be  strengthened  rather  than  weak- 
ened—  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
ability  to  imitate  form  and  color  is  a  tool,  not 
an  end,  and  that  the  creation  of  a  work  of  art 
is  something  different  from  the  production  of 
a  hfe-study. 

To  this  end  tfie  student  should  be  thoroughly 
grounded  in  ornament^  both  as  a  training  of 
taste  and  an  exercise  m  design,  and  the  study 
of  nature  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  sub- 
ordinated to  artistic  creation,  the  structure  and 
appearance  of  things  fceing  learned  as  they  are 
required  for  expression.  In  this  way  they 
would  be  learned  both  more  permanently  and 
more  easily.  The  student's  monory  and  imagi- 
nation would  be  educated  as  well  as  his  eye 
and  his  hand,  and  in  the  creation  of  an  actual 
work  of  art,  under  the  guidance  of  his  master, 
if  that  work  of  art  were  no  more  than  a 
painted  border  or  hit  of  scrollwork,  the  im- 
portance of  sound  technical  methods  would  be 


readily  appreciated.  Sudi  students  as  had  any 
real  talent  for  painting  would  be  vastly  better 
trained  than  most  of  our  painters  now  are, 
while  the  others  would  have  a  diance  to  be- 
come ccmipetent  workmen  in  some  of  die  minor 
decorative  arts  instead  of  adding  to  the  world's 
too  great  stock  of  bad  pictures. 

And  while  it  must  be  insisted  upon  that  the 
educ^on  of  eye  and  hand  can  hardly  begin 
too  early,  if  tedmical  mastery  is  to  be  attained, 
and  that  we  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  some* 
thing  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman  to  the 
education  of  a  painter,  it  would  be  well  if 
some  tincture  of  mathematics,  of  history  and 
of  letters  could  be  given  to  take  the  place  of 
that  college  training  which  must  of  necesuty 
be  foregone.  See  also  Arch  [tecture.  Educa- 
tion in;  Sculpture,  Education  in. 

Kenvon  Cox. 

PAINTING,  Techniqae  of.  Painting  as 
one  of  the  fine  arts  may  be  defined  as  the  ap- 
plication of  color  on  a  surface  for  decorative 
purpose;  or  ithe  representation  of  natural  or 
imagined  objects  hv  means  of  colors  applied  on 
a  surface  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an 
illusion  of  reality  in  form,  light  ana  shade  and 
color.  It  is  to  the  last  form  of  painting, 
known  as  pictorial  representation,  that  we 
shall  chiefly  devote  our  attention  in  this  article. 

Painting  may  be  divided  into  fl)  monochro- 
matic painting,  including  drawing  in  pencil, 
charcoal,  iidc  and  crayon,  etc.  (see  Art  Draw- 
ing), in  which  class,  pictures  of  objects  are 
rendered  in  various  shades  of  one  color;  and 
(2)  polychromatic  painting  in  which  the  artist 
seeks  to  express  not  only  the  form,  light  and 
shade,  but  also  the  full  charm  of  color  dis- 
played by  objects.  According  to  the  subject 
represented,  painting  may  be  grouped  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  historical,  indudii^  religious  and 
mythological  works;  (2)  portraiture;  (3) 
genre — the  representation  of  domestic  life; 
(4)  animal;  (5)  still-life— pictures  of  fruit, 
flowers,  pottery  and  other  inaidmate  obiects; 
(6)  landscape  and  seascape. 

To  be  able  to  express  himself  fully  in  his 
work,  the  painter  must  know  anatomy  in  figure 
and  animal  rainttng;  aerial  and  linear  perspec- 
tive in  landscape  and  marine  painting;  and 
the  principles  of  pictorial  composition  (see 
Avr  Drawing)  in  all  the  forms  of  pictorial 
representation.  He  must  also  have  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  Color,  -the 
chemistry  of  paints,  oils  and  varnishes,  and  the 
special  technique  of  the  particular  form  of 
painting  he  is  pursuing.  The  subject  of  paint- 
ing, therefore,  will  be  treated  here  in  two  sec- 
tions. In  the  first  part,  the  technique  of  paint- 
ing of  whidi  there  are  several  kinds  will  be 
desci^ed;  in  the  second,  the  histofy  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  various  schools 
of  painting  in  general  will  be  told. 

The  technique  of  painting  refers  to  the 
artist's  manipulation  of  his  purely  material 
equipment  in  his  effort  to  reveal  to  his  fellow 
beings  his  impressions  of  the  varied  beauties  of 
nature  in  form,  color  and  perspective.  It  in- 
cludes the  preiaration  of  the  foundation,  or 
ground  upon  which  the  painting  is  executed, 
and  the  proper  use  of  the  pigments,  vehicles  and 
preservative  agents.  To  render  the  coloring 
substance  applicable,  it  is  mixed  with  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  binding  materials  or  media,  giv- 
ing rise  to  as  many  <&nerenit  processes  of  paint- 
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ing,  viK.,  encaustic,  tempera,  fresco-buono, 
frescD-sccco,  sinrit  fresco,  stereochromy.  oil, 
pastel  and  water-color.  The  particular  technique 
of  each  will  now  be  described. 

Bncautic  Faintiiw^  Encaustic  CGk.  tyMv- 
fTiKitf  eulamstikos,  btirot  in)  is  a  process  of 
painttng  used  by  the  ancients  and  revived  in 
modem  tiincs  in  which  the  colors  are  mixed 
with  wax  and  resin  and  Uquefied  by  heat.  It 
was  peculiarly  an  ancient  Greek  toethod  of 
pictorial  expression,  as  in  Greece  Ae  process 
reached  its  hi^est  development  Several 
mimitqy  masks  kavQ  been  found  that  prove  the 
knowledge  of  encatutk  painting  by  the  Efgr9- 
tians,  btit  it  was  not  adopted  by  them  till  after 
the  Uacedonian  conquest.  The  Gredo  ttsed  it 
not  only  in  flat  tints  to  cover  idain  surfaces 
or  sculptured  ornament,  but  also  to  model  the 
subtle  human  form.  The  British  Museum,  the 
Louvre,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  possess  good  examples  of  Greek  en- 
caustic portraits  (chiefly  from  Fayum,  Egypt) 
together  with  the  cestra,  braziM's  and  other  im- 
plements used  in  the  process.  Many  of  the 
mural  paintings  in  Pompeii  were  also  executed 
in  this  medium.  In  mootsni  times  the  secret  qf 
the  process  was  largely  lost  despite  the  many 
attempts  of  4he  savants  to  solve  the  riddle,  un- 
til 1884  when  MM.  Cros  and  Henry  published 
in  Paris  their  now  fantous  mottograph  entitled 
^L'Encaustique  ct  les  autres  proc6d^  de  la 
peinture  cfaez  les  anciens,  historique  et  tech- 
nique.* in  which  they  fully  restore  me  encaustic 
process.  They  describe  four  varieties,  based 
upon  a  thorough  study  of  existintr  examples  of 
and  writii^  on  encaustic  painting,  lliese  arc 
as  follows: 

(1)  Colored  sticks  of  wax  and  resin  are 
melted  over  a  heater  either  in  separate  ciq»  or 
on  a  metalUc  palette  with  depressions  for  the 
colors.  The  tones  arc  then  awHed  hot  on  the 
surface  to  be  painted^  wiUi  a  brush  and 
blended  with  a  hot  cestrum.  To  give  grada- 
tions to  the  modeling,  the  intemwliate  tones 
are  applied  with  a  hot  cestrum  from  the  cold 
wax  colors  on  the  cooled  palette. 

(2)  Similar  to  the  first  pnicess  but  with  the 
addition  of  an  oil  to  facilitate  ibc  work. 

(3)  Cold  avs/bcaAom  of  the  preceding  nux- 
ture  conveyed  to  fhe  surface  to  be  painted,  and 
modeled  with  cold  cestra. 

(4)  Cold  brush-painting  with  colors  of  wax 
and  resin  dissolved  in  an  essential  and  volatile 
oil  such  as  spirits  of  turpentine.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  last  two  processes  are  not  encaus- 
uc,  because  there  is  no  "burning  in.* 

In  the  last  century  many  mural  jMntings 
have  been  produced  in  a  wax  medium  that 
represents  tnit  a  variatim  of  the  fourth  process 
described  sdxive.  Pictures  in  this  maimer  were 
executed  by  HippoKte  Flandrin  in  Saiut  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  and  aaint  Germain  des  Pr£s  in 
Paris;  by  Aikdreas  Miiller  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, Berlin;  and  by  Fernbach  in  the  Hohen- 
staufer  Hall  of  the  Royal  Palace  in  Munich. 
Wax  painting  for  mural  decoration  is  popular 
with  our  contemporary  mural  painters  because 
of  its  several  advantages.  These  are:  CI)  its 
diualnlity:  (2)  its  matt  surf  ace  and  atmospheric 
tones-  (3)  its  impasto.  equaling  thart  o£  oils, 
and  (4)  its  quick-drying  qualities. 

The  authorrties  on  the  subject  are  Cros  and 
Henry  'L'Encaustique  et  les  autres  procedes  de 
la  pemture  cbes  les  aaciens^    (Paris  1884) : 


Richter,  O.,  Donner  von,  *Ober  Technisches  in 
der  Malerei  der  Alten>  (Munich.  1885); 
Crowninshield,  ^Mnral  Painting'  (Boston  18S7)  ; 
Laurie,  ^Greek  and  Roman  Methods  of  Faint- 
ing>  (Cambridge  1910). 

Tempera^  The  Italian  word  tempera  orig- 
inally meant  any  fluid  vehicle  with  which  color- 
ing matter  may  be  mixed,  including  oil  At 
present  it  is  applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to  a 
form  of  opaque  water-color  process  in  which 
the  binding  substance  is  one  of  the  following: 
(1)  yolk  of  egg;  (2)  yolk  and  white  of  eeg 
beaten  together  and  diluted  with  the  juice  from 
youn^  shoots  of  the  fig-tree  or  w^h  vinegar; 
(3)  Hze,  in  n^iich  there  is  no  egg  but  a  thin 
glue,  as  fifums  arable  and  tragacanth,  glycnin, 
nantsy,  milk  or  pieces  of  parchment  boiled 
down.  The  size  tempera  is  considered  the  best 
as  the  coloring  matter  in  volk  of  egg  tends  to 
make  yellows  deeper,  turns  red  into  orange  and 
blue  into  green.  The  solvent  for  all  is  water. 
The  brushes  tised  are  of  saUe  or  camel's  hair; 
and  any  diy  surface  as  paper,  canvas,  panel  or 
plaster  is  favorable. 

Tempera  paintings  are  characterized  by  sharp 
and  clear  definition  (the  rapid  drying  of  the 
color  does  not  permit  any  blen<Kng) ;  flat,  bril- 
liant and  atmospheric  toties ;  and  matt  surface. 
Their  main  we^dmess  is  -that  they  are  very  per- 
ishable, As  the  colors  are  soluble  in  water 
they  are  ruined  contact  with  moisture  either 
on  the  surface  or  from  behind.  Besides,  the 
paint  is  liable  to  ped  if  applied  in  more  than 
one  coat,  or  when  too  much  egg  or  size  has  been 
used,  and  is  easily  defaced  by  friction.  In  fact, 
to  preserve  pictures  in  this  medium,  it  is  neces^ 
sary  to  coat  them  widi  an  oil  varnish. 

A  dioroug^  study  of  the  paintings  of  the 
findents  —  the  munmiy  cases  and  n^iyrus 
scrolls  of  Egypt.  Uie  wall  puntings  of  Babylon, 
Assyria  ana  India,  and  the  pwiel  and  wall 
decorations  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy — re- 
veals the  fact  that  the  tempera  process  was  ised 
extensively  by  them  frcan  time  immemorial. 
In  Mediterranean  Etu-ope  it  prevailed  mail  the 
14th  century  whm  it  gradually  gave  way  to 
the  growing  popularity  of  fresco.  In  the  north 
of  uirope  ft  was  rauat  in  vogue  for  panel  pic- 
tures until  about  the  year  1400  when  the 
auperior  ul  mediius  was  perfected  by  Hubert 
and  Jan  Van  Eydc  At  the  end  of  the  15th 
century  tem^ra  completely  ceased  to  be  used 
in  all  countnes.  In  modem  times  efforts  were 
made  in  England,  France  and  Germany  to  re- 
vive, k  but  so  far  with  little  success.  At 
present  it  is  mostly  used  for  painting  theatrical 
scenery.  Among  the  existing  examples  of  tem- 
pera painting  by  Renaissance  masters  may  be 
mentioned  the  famous  'Portrait  of  Isotta  da 
Riraini*  by  Pietro  della  Francesca  in  the 
National  Art  Gallery  in  London;  the  ^Portrait 
of  an  Old  Man  with  Red  Cap^  by  Albert 
Diirer  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  ^Three  Graces' 
from  Botticelli's  ^Allegory  of  Spring'  at  Flor- 
ence, 

Ciktnsult  Pereira,  'Leitfaden  fur  de  Tern- 
peramalerd'  (Stuttgart  1893);  Cennino  Cc»- 
nini,  ^Trattato*  (Eng.  trans,  by  Mrs.  HerriniF- 
ham,  London  1899)  ;  Friedlein,  ^Tempera  und 
Temperatechnik'  (Muoich  1906). 

Fresco  Painting. —  Fresco  is  a  form  of 
mural  painting  executed  upon  wet  or  fresh 
plaster.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Italic 
al  fresco  which  means  fresh.  It  is  often  india- 
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criminately  applied  to  al(  kinds  of  mural  paint- 
ing from  tempera  to  encaustic.  This  is  im- 
proper and  unnecessary.  In  true  fresco  the 
colors  are  not  mixed  with  wax  as  in  encaustic 
nor  with  any  kind  of  due,  size  or  yolk  of  crk 
as  in  tempera;  but  dtner  with  pure  water  or 
wttfi  water  and  lime,  and  applied  on  the  wall 
while  the  plaster  is  still  wet 

The  technique  of  buon-fresco,  as  true  fresco 
is  sometimes  called,  to  distin^ish  it  from  the 
false  is  as  follows:  The  wall  to  receive  the 
fresco  is  usually  of  well-dried  and  uniformly 
hard  brick.  A  double  wall  with  an  air  space 
is  the  best.  To  prepare  die  wall  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  it  with  two  kinds  of  plasterings  —  the 
arriccio  or  roiKh  cast,  and  the  intonaco  or 
finishing  coat.  The  arriccio  which  is  composed 
of  two  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  lime  is  usually 
less  than  half  an  inch  diick  and  is  appHed  in 
two  or  three  successive  coats.  Its  surface  is 
roughened  the  better  to  hold  the  finishing  coat, 
and  is  left  to  dry_  for  a  very  long  time,  when 
thoroaglily  drjr,  it  is  ready  to  receive  die  in- 
tonaco on  which  the  fresco  is  painted.  After 
saturating  the  arriccio  with  water,  the  intonaco, 
which  is  composed  of  well-prepared  lime  and 
fine  sand,  is  spread  in  two  thin  coats,  the  whole 
being  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick.  A 
trowel  or  wooden  float  is  the  tool  used  for 
spreading  the  plaster.  The  intonaco  is  not  laid 
all  at  once  but  in  parts,  according  to  the  space 
which  the  artist  expats  to  be  able  to  cover  in 
a  single  day.  When  the  picture  is  so  small  that 
it  can  be  completed  in  a  day,  the  outline  is 
transferred  directly  from  a  well-prepared 
cartoon  to  the  intonaco.  If,  however,  the  pic- 
ture is  lai^e,  requiring  several  days  or  more  in 
its  execution,  the  cartoon  is  transferred  to  the 
orrtc«o  'before  any  of  the  intonaco  is  laid. 
The  artist  indicates  the  portion  he  can  paint  in 
a  day  and  the  mason  who  is  specially  trained 
for  the  work  prepares  it  with  Ac  intonaco. 
When  the  day's  work  is  done,  any  of  the  plaster 
that  has  not  been  painted  upon  is  removed  and 
is  beveled  at  the  edges  of  the  finished  work. 
On  the  following  day  the  mason  joins  closely 
another  patch  of  plaster  to  the  tdgc  of  die 
portion  painted  upon  the  previous  day,  and  so 
on. 

The  cartoon  is  usually  a  carefully  prepared 
outline  drawing  of  tlie  subject  of  tbe  same  ^ze 
as  the  fresco  is  to  be  and  is  transferred  to  the 
waH  by  pouncing.  The  method  of  pouncing  is 
as  follows;  The  outlines  of  the  cartoon  are 
pricked  with  a  large  pin  of  wood  or  bone. 
Some  powdered  charcoal  is  then  spread  on  a 
^ece  of  soft  muslin  which  is  tied  up  like  a  ^g. 
The  cartoon  is  attached  to  the  wall  and  the  bag 
is  briskly  rubbed  over  it.  On  removing  the 
cartoon,  an  impression  of  the  subject  will  be 
found  on  the  wall. 

The  brushes  used  in  fresco  are  long  and 
supple  and  of  bristle,  marten,  sable  or  otter. 
The  palette  is  generaHy  made  of  tin  with  a  rim 
around  it  to  prevent  the  colors  from  running 
off.  It  has  a  cup  in  the  centre  for  pure  water 
which  is  the  vehicle  for  fresco.  The  colors 
employed  are  for  the  most  part  die  eardien 
kind  and  several  of  die  mineral.  Those  de- 
rived from  animal  or  vegetable  sources  must 
not  be  used  as  they  cannot  stand  the  action  of 
lime.  A  good  padette  for  this  work  includes 
the  following  pigments:  lime  white  (bianco 
San  Giovanni) ;  yellow  ochre  and  Naples  yel- 


low ;  light  red,  Venetian  red  and  fiumt  sienna ; 
terre  verte  and  oxide  of  chromium;  raw  and 
burnt  umber;  cobalt  and  tdtramarineiblue;  burnt 
vitriol  Q)urpleJ  j  and  earth  black.  A  q>ecially 
prepared  vermilion  is  also  used. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  painting  buon-fresco  is 
the  most  trying  to  the  artist.  He  must  work 
rapidly  and  bit  by  bit;  consequently  he  cannot 
see  the  effects  of  the  colors  upon  each  other. 
Besides  when  drv  the  colors  appear  lighter  and 
warmer  dian  when  Brst  applied  to  the  gray 
plaster.  To  cope  successfully  with  all  these 
difficnlties,  the  artist  must  have  long  practice 
and  consommate  technical  skill.  T%e  special 
qualities  of  fresco  are:  (1)  durability,  as  the 

£Iaster  in  drying,  forms  a  thin  layer  of  car-  * 
jnate  of  lime  over  the  painting,  protecting  it 
against  moisture  and  moderate  friction :  (2)  a 
matt  surface,  enabling  the  picture  to  be  seen 
equaflly  well  from  all  points  of  view;  and  (3) 
clearness,  brilliancy  and  luminosity  of  cokir. 

We  are  not  certain  in  what  country  the 
fresco  process  was  first  used;  but  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  it  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  as  evidenced  by  the  fragments  of  painted 
plaster  recently  discovered  by  Schliemum  in 
the  pre-historic  palace  of  Tiryns.  Marvelousl^ 
preserved  specimens  too  were  found  in  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum,  notably  a  small  specimen  now 
in  the  Vatican,  known  as  the  ^Aldobrandini 
Wedding,'  and  named  from  the  villa  near  which 
it  was  found.  The  earl^r  Christians  of  Rome 
also  used  it  in  the  decoration  of  the  walls  of  the 
catacombs.  In  the  Middle  Ages  diis  form  of 
painting  gave  way  almost  entird^  to  mosaic. 
The  14th  century,  however,  saw  its  revival  in 
Italy,  chiefly  due  to  the  epoch-making  work  of 
the  Florentine  Giotto  (1276-1336).  His  decora- 
tions in  fresco  of  the  chapel  of  Santa  Maria 
dell'Arena  created  a  widespread  mpvement  in 
its  favor.  Soon  it  became  the  leading  medium 
of  art  expression  pf  his  contemporaries  and  suc- 
cessors and  culminated  in  the  sublime  achieve- 
ments of  Michael  Angelo's  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  and  Raphael's  stanxe  in  the  Vatican. 
Since  the  18th  century  fresco  punting  has  grad- 
ually fallen  into  disuse,  and  all  attempts  recently 
made  in  England  and  Germany  to  revive  it  have 
met  with  Httle  success.  At  present,  it  is  only 
pursued  by  a  few  Siennese  mural  decorators. 

Of  the  early  treatises  on  the  technique  of 
fresco  may  be  mentioned  *  Mount  Athos  Hand- 
book* (Hermeneia,  date  uncertain) ;  Cennino 
Cennini,  'Trattato  della  Pittura'  (English  trans- 
lation by  Clhristiana  J.  Herringham,  London 
1899).  Modem  manuals  include  Tavlor,  W.  B. 
Sarneld,  *A  Manual  of  Fresco  and  Encaustic 
Painring>  (London  1847)  ;  Cremer,  F.  G.,  <Vol- 
standige  Anleitung  zur  Fresco-Malerd*  (Diis- 
seldorf  1891) ;  Ward,  *Fresco  Painting,  its  Art 
and  Technique*  (London  1909). 

Presco-Secco^llie  form  of  painting 
known  as  fresco-secco  is  a  spurious  kind  of 
fresco  in  which  the  colors  are  l^d  on  to  the 
plaster  after  it  had  been  allowed  to  dry  thor- 
oughly, It  is  used  in  ordinary  house  decoration 
where  the  true  fresco  method  is  impracticable. 
The  process  is  as  follows :  After  plastering  the 
wall  with  two  coats  of  time  and  sand  as  in  trUe 
fresco  it  is  allowed  to  dry.  The  surface  of  the 
plaster  is  then  rubbed  with  pumice  stone  to  re- 
move the  irregularities;  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  before  the  artist  intends  to  do  the 
painting,  the  wall  is  saturated  with  water  con- 
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taining  a  small  infusion  of  lime.  The  following 
morning,  after  ;^n  moistening  the  wall,  the 
artist  traces  the  outHne  by  pouncing  and  com- 
mences the  painting.  When  duritw  the  process 
of  painting  the  waA  becomes  too  <uy,  a  ^rii^ 
is  emplo^red  to  moisten  it.  The  colors  used  are 
mixed  with  water  or  with  water  and  lime  as  in 
buon-frtsco.  The  advant^res  of  fresco^secco 
are  convenience  and  ease  of  execution.  On  the 
other  hand,  works  produced  by  this  system  are 
opaque  and  heavy  and  the  fixation  of  the  pig- 
ments are  not  as  complete  as  in  true  fresco. 

Spirit  Fresco.—  ^Spirit  fresco*  is  the  name 
nven  to  a  process  of  mural  painting  invented  by 
T.  Gambier  ^rty  in  1883  and  usecTwith  success 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton  in  his  decorations  at 
the  Soutfi  Kensington  Museum,  England.  Great 
durability  is  claimed  tor  it  by  its  inventor,  and 
it  is  now  very  popular  in  Great  Brttatn.  The 
wall  to  be  painted  in  ^spirit  fresco^  is  prepared 
with  two  coats  of  plaster  as  in  true  fresco ;  and 
the  surface  of  the  second  coat  or  inicnaeo  is  left 
rotig^i,  as  all  smoothii^  processes  destroy  its 
I)orosity  —  a  quality  whidi  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  this  system  of  paintii^.  The  use  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris  and  cement  are  avoided  for  the 
same  reason.  When  thoroughly  dry,  the  wall  is 
well  drenched  with  the  special  medium  of  the 
pigments  used  in  this  process,  diluted  in  one  and 
a  half  its  bulk  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  The 
recipe  for  the  medium  as  given  1^  Mr.  Gambter 
Parry  xs  as  follows:  elemi  resin  iffvm  elemij 
two  oan<^  b^  weight;  pure  white  wax,  four 
ounciis  by  weight;  oil  of  spike  lavender,  eight 
fltnd  ounces:  and  artists'  copal  resin,  20  fluid 
ounces.  A  few  days  after  spraying  tihe  ground 
is  painted  thidcly  with  two  coats  of  the  methum, 
sli^tl^  diluted  with  about  a  third  of  turpentine 
and  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  powdered  white 
lead  and  gilders'  whitening.  Before  proceeding 
to  paint  on  iL  the  surface,  thus  pr^red,  is  al- 
lowed to  dry  for  two  wedcs,  at  me  end  of  vdiich 
dme  It  becomes  a  luminous  white,  so  that  all 
cok>r  tones  applied  on  it  assume  die  deamess 
and  briUiancy  of  true  fresco.  The  painting  is 
done  boldly  and  solidly,  using  sinke  oil  f  redy  as 
tbe  solvent.  The  theory  of  the  process  is  the 
saturating  of  the  ground  with  e  solution  ^t 
forms  at  the  same  time  the  vdiicle  of  the  pig- 
ments, so  that  when  dry,  die  whole  forms  a 
bonKigeneous  imas.  "nie  advantages  claimed 
for  it  arc:  (1)  durability;  (2)  power  to  resist 
damp  and  foul  air ;  (3)  luminosity  of  color ; 
(4)  a  dead  surface  Consult  Party,  T.  Gambler, 
*S[Mrit  Fresco  Painting*  (London  1883). 

Stereochromy  or  Water-Olass  Paintings 
Stereochromy  (from  Hie  Greek  orepe^, 
stereos,  sohd,  firm  and  XP^>^  chroma,  color) 
is  a  form  of  mural  painting  invented  by  Ae 
German  chemist.  Dr.  J.  N.  Von  Fudis,  in  1^, 
in  whidi  water-«>lor  is  applied  on  dry  plaster 
and  fixed  afterward  hy  spraying  with  a  sub- 
stance known  as  water-glass  (a  silicate  of  potas- 
sium or  of  soda).  Several  different  kinds  of 
water-glass  are  employed.  The  formulas  for 
the  three  most  generally  used  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Potash  Woier-GUtss,  composed  of  15 
parts  of  pulverized  quartz  or  pure  quartz  sand ; 
10  parts  wdl-purified  potash ;  one  part  powdered 
charcoal 

<b)  Soda  Water-Gbus:  100  parts  of  quartz ; 
60  parts  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda ;  15-20  parts 
powdered  charcoal. 

(c)  Dtmbte    Water-Gtass:    100  parts  of 


quartz ;  28  parts  of  purified  potash ;  22  parts  of 
neutral  anhydrous  carboirate  of  soda ;  six 
parts  powdered  charcojil. 

In  preying  the  wall-surface  for  painting  in 
water-glass  three  coats  of  plaster  have  to  be 
Uud.  The  first  two  coats  are  composed  of  four 
parts  of  coarse  avaxix  sand,  infusorial  earth  and 
powdered  marble,  mixed  in  certain  proportions 
to  one  part  of  quidc-lime,  slaxed  with  distilled 
water.  The  last  coat  is  composed  of  ei^t 
parts  white  quartz  sand,  powdered  marble,  and 
infusorial  earth  to  one  part  quicklime.  When 
the  plaster  is  diy  it  is  sprayed  with  a  solution 
of  hydi^o-fluo-siUdc  acid  to  remove  the. thin 
crust  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  forms  on  it 
during  the  process  of  drying.  It  is  then  satu- 
rated with  two  applications  of  potash  water- 
glass  diluted  with  distilled  water,  and  when  dry 
IS  ready  to  receive  the  painting. 

The  colors  are  ground  with  distilled  water 
only.  They  are  the  same  as  in  true  fresco  with 
the  exctfption  of  lime  white  for  which  zinc  white 
has  to  be  substituted,  as  die  former  does  not 
chemically  comline  with  the  water-gksa  The 
colors  ma^  or  may  not  be  mixed  with  white. 
When  white  is  mixed  with  the  pic^nents,  the 
painting  is  like  an  opaqro  water-color.  When 
white  is  not  used,  the  work  corresponds  to 
transparent  water-color.-  The  palette  is  con- 
structed with  small  pans  to  hold  the  colors.  At 
Uie  end  of  tbe  day's  work  the  remainii^  color 
may  cither  be  replaced  in  tlw  bottle  or  k^ 
moist  in  the  pan  witli  distilled  water. 

The  actual  process  of  painting  in -this  method 
Is  comparatively  easy.  The  artist  can  paint 
thinly  or  in  full  imposto  and  may  retouch  the 
work  at  any  time.  When  finishuL  the  picture 
is  sprayed  several  times  with  the  fixing  water- 
glass,  diluted  with  half  its  volume  of  hot  water, 
-by  means  of  a  special  sprinkler.  The  water- 
glus  penetrates  throu^  the  plaster  to  the  wall, 
and  in  drying  binds  pigments,  plaster  and  wall 
into  one  mass  of  silicate. 

Stereochromy  was  practised  considerably  in 
Germany  in  the  second  half  of  the  19di  century 
espedally  by  Kaulbach,  Pettenkofier  and 
Scbrautkilf.  About  the  seme  time  Godfried 
GufEens  and  Jan  Swerts  worked  in  this  medium 
in  Belgium.  In  &igland.  Maclise  and  Herbert 
adopted  tins  process  in  their  mural  decorations 
in  rae  Houses  of  Parliament.  Consult  Kicm, 
A.,  'Die  Mineral-Malerei*  (Wien  1881);  Kre- 
mer,  F.  G.,  '-Beitri^e  zur  Technik  der  Monu- 
inental-Malverfahren>  (Diisseldorf  1S9S) ; 
Thomas,  W.  Give,  'Mural  Z)ecoration>  (Lon- 
don — ). 

Painting  in  Oil.—  In  oil-painting  the  jAg- 
ments  are  ground  in  and  mixed  with  an  oil  var- 
nish and  ^plied  on  metal,  panel  or  canvas 
spedally  preiNired.  The  process  arose  in  north- 
cm  Europe  where  the  moist  cKmafe  was  not 
favorable  for  the  development  of  tempera  or 
fresco.  The  discovery  of  the  medium  has  al- 
ways been  attributed  to  the  brothers,  Hubert 
and  Jan  Van  Eyck,  who  flourished  in  Belgitim 
about  1400  A.D.  But  this  is  erroneous,  for  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  olive,  flax  and  nut  oil  were  used 
in  their  works  by  painters  long  before  the  Van 
Eycks.  On  the  authority  of  EastJake  whose 
^Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil  Paintrng'  is 
considered  a  clasric,  Aetius,  a  medical  writer  of 
the  early  part  of  the  6th  century  describes  at 
great  length  linseed  and  nut  «1  as  used  by  gil- 
ders and  encaustic  paiaters  of  his  d^.  Besides, 
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there  is  evidence  to  the  effect  tfiat  the  medhim 
was  used  in  England  as  far  back  as  1239,  It 
is  true,  however,  that  about  the  year  1400,  the 
oil  process  became  well  established,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  Van  Eycks  who,  accordmg  to  the 
writings  of  the  Italian  historian  Bartolommeo 
Facio,  had  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  works 
of  the  preceding  authorities.  The  system  grad- 
ually gained  populari^  all  over  Europe  — so 
mudi  so,  in  fact,  that  by  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  k  had  become  the  dominuit  form  of 
the  graphic  arts. 

^e  mediods  of  work  of  several  of  the  old 
masters  representing  as  many  different  schools 
of  painting  will  now  be  describel  The  tech- 
nique of  tfubert  Van  Eyck  was  as  follows :  A 

Eanel  of  well-seasoned  oak  was  prepared  by 
einc  covered  with  gesso  which  is  the  Italian 
word  for  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Pans.  On  this 
non-absorbent  surface  he  first  made  a  careful 
otttline  drawing  in  ink  or  blade  chalk.  He  then 
primed  &e  whole  with  a  lif^t,  diin  and  tuuf orm 
wash  of  color  diluted  with  varni^  permittit^ 
die  drawing  to  show  through.  Tlus  Atj,  he 
painted'in  me  shadows  with  a  wash  of  trans- 
parent brown.  On  top  of  this  .monochrcmie  he 
finally  painted  the  subject  in  full  color,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  li^t  parts  so  thinly  covered 
with  paint  that  die  light  ground  peered  throu^. 
Tilia  is  the  most  primitive  form  of  patnttng 
known;  nevertheless,  it  introduced  the  idea  of 
painting  on  a  prepared  monochrome  which  was, 
taken  up  and  used  by  the  early  Flemish  and 
Dutch  painters  includuig  Rubens,  Teniers  and 
Ruysdael.  Rubens,  however,  improved  greatly 
upon  the  method  of  the  Van  Eycks.  In  his 
work,  bnishwork  and  vivaci^  of  handling  gen- 
eral^ became  important  qualities.  He,  too, 
painted  shadows  thm  and  trsm^rent  but  loaded 
in  the  light  parts.  Rembrandt,  besides  the  nu- 
merous other  qualities  which  characterise  a 
great  artist,  had  great  technical  skill.  He  loved 
rough  surfaces  and  indulged  greatly  in  glazing 
(bru^ing  transparent  colors  without  admixture 
of  white  over  a  dried  undertone)  and  scumbling 
(dragging  opaque  color  over  the  undertone). 
His  bnishwork,  too,  was  vigorous  and  convinc- 
ing. Frans  Hals,  whose  technique  is  the  model 
for  a  great  many  modem  portrait  painters,  dis- 
carded the  monochrome  system  for  direct  i^nt- 
ing.  He  laid  in  itic  shadows  thinly,  the  middle 
tints  substantially  and  the  lights  heavily.  Titian 
first  laid  in  his  subject  in  siibstantiat  body-color 
but  in  simple  colors,  using,  probably,  white,  yd- 
low  ochre,  light  red  and  black.  After  letting 
this  first  painting  dry^  for  several  months,  he 
gfaued  and  relaxed  with  ridi  colors  every  part 
of  the  canvas  includii^  the  hig^  lights.  He 
also  scumbled  or  stiperimposed  opaque  color 
here  and  there  until  the  work  showed  that  ridi 
surface  for  which  his  paintings  are  famous. 
His  method  resembles  that  of  Rembrandt  with 
the  difference  that  Rembrandt  indulged  more 
in  the  scumbling  process  while  he  gave  prefer- 
ence to  glazes.  The  practice  of  all  the  modern 
painters  is  based  upon  one  or  another  of  the 
several  methods  described 

The  materials  and  tools  used  In  oil-painting 
indnde  the  foundations,  pigments,  media,  driers, 
bni^KS,  palette  and  palette  knife.  The  founda- 
tions or  the  materials  on  the  prepared  surfaces 
of  which  the  paintinir  is  executed  include  metal, 
wood  academy-board  and  canvas.  The  rough- 
ened surface  of  thin  sheets  of  copper  or  zinc 


make  the  finest  grounds  for  oil-^nintinff,  hot  are 
tiDt  much  used  tor  large  pictures  on  account  of 
the  great  weight  of  the  metal.  Panels  of  well- 
seasoned  oak  or  mahogany  also  make  excdlent 
surfaces  and  have  been  extensiveSy  used. 
Sketches  and  small  studies  are  frequently 
made  on  a  foundation  known  as  academy-4ioard. 
formed  by  covering  with  size  and  paint  a  sur- 
face made  by  pasting  together  several  dieets  of 
cardboard  Canvas  tor  oil-painting  is  ^le  most 
in  vo^e.  It  is  prepared  as  fmlows:  After 
stretching  it  ti^tly  on  a  wooden  stretcher,  its 
surface  receives  a  sizing  coat  of  glue  and  water. 
When  dry  it  is  covered  with  three  aucoessive 
coats  of  white  lead  in  oil  ^ghtly  tinted  with 
black,  to  produce  a  gray  color. 

The  colors  used  by  the  Renaissance  masters 
were  practically  the  same  as  those  known  to 
the  andents,  namely,  white-lead  whitening 
(caldum  cai4)oiiate),  gypsum  (plaster  of  Paris), 
yetlow  ochre,  raw  sienna,  vermiUon,  red  oxide 
of  iron,  burnt  odire,  burnt  sienna,  la^  lamli 
(ultramarine),  malachite,  terre  verte,  raw 
umber,  bituminous  earth,  burnt  ivory  and  lake 
(extracts  of  woods,  fruits  and  berries).  In 
recent  times  very  many  artificial  chemical  colors 
have  been  added  swdling  the  list  given  above 
to  aibout  215.  Out  of  these  only  about  15  are 
now  generally  used  AU  the  others  are  fugitive : 
some  of  than  are  affected  by  sulphur  gas  or 
coal  smolK;  others  by  lidit;  and  odiers  again 
are  permanent  when  usedalone,  biA  deteriorate 
when  mixed  with  other  colors.  The  following 
pigments  are  recommended  by  the  leading 
chemists  and  are  used  more  or  less  by  our  best 
contemporary  painto-s:  zinc  white  —  ivory 
black  —  ydlow  ochre  —  strontian  yellow  — 
cadmium  yellow  —  cadmium  orange  —  ver- 
milion rose  madder  —  madder  1^  deep  — 
burnt  sienna  —  cobalt  blue  —  French  ultra- 
marine —  emerald  oxide  of  chrqmium  — 
viiidian  —  burnt  umber. 

The  medium  in  ig^ch  the  colors  are  ground 
and  with  which  they  are  mixed  in  the  process 
of  painting  is  a  combination  o£  an  c«l  and  a 
varnish.  Many  different  kinds  of  oils  and 
varnishes  were  used  in  the  various  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  process.  Among  the  oils 
may  be  mentioned  linseed,  pomy  and  walnut 
oil:  and  among  the  varnishes,  damar,  sandarac, 
amber,  copal,  shellac  and  mastic  At  present 
linseed  oil  and  mastic  varnish  are  mostly  used, 
as  1he3|r  form  the  most  rdiable  vehicle.  Lin- 
seed oil  is  the  oil  extracted  from  flax  seeds; 
and  mastic  varnish  is  the  resin  obtained  from  a 
small  evergreen  tree  which  grows  in  the  Le- 
vant To  hasten  -Uie  dr^dng  of  their  pictures 
some  artists  mix  thdr  pigments  with  one  of 
several  so-called  *driers*  now  on  die  mariwt, 
as,  for  example,  copal  me^lp.  Onr  best  diem- 
ists,  however,  prcAibit  thdr  use  where  perma- 
nence is  desired,  and  recommend  pure  spirits  of 
turpentine  as  the  best  and  only  rdiable  drier. 

The  brushes  employed  in  this  system  are 
made  of  sable  and  hog's  hair,  flat  or  round 
The  palette  on  which  the  colors  are  mixed  con- 
sists of  a  thin  square  or  oval  piece  of  wood, 
generally  walnut  or  pear,  hollowed  out  at  one 
end  with  a  hole  through  which  the  dinmb  is 
passed.  Before  laying  the  pigments  on  the 
panel  or  canvass,  the^  are  mixed  on  the  palette 
with  the  palette  knife  —  a  strip  of  horn  or 
flexible  rnetal  and  generally  triangular  in  shape. 
Some  painters  of  the  modem  impresaomstic 
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school  use  the  knife  as  much  as  the  brush  in 
the  actual  process  of  painting.  Consult  East- 
lake,  Sir  Charles,  ^Materials  for  a  History  of 
Oil  PaintinK*  (London  1847-69) ;  Berger, 
^Beitrage  zur  Entwicklungsf^sdiicbte  der 
Maltechnik*  (Munich  1897-15W)  ;  Dalbon,  'Les 
ori^nes  de  la  peinture  a  I'huile^  (Paris  1904)  ; 
Ludwi^,  *t)1jer  die  GrunsaUe  der  Oelmalerei* 
(Leipzig  1876) ;  Vibert,  *La  science  de  la 
peinture>  (Paris  1890)  ;  Toch,  'Materials  for 
Permanent  Painting*  (New  York  1911). 

PasteL — Pastel  is  a  process  of  painting  in 
which  variously  colored  crayons  are  used.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Italian  word  pasttllo 
—  a  little  roll  of  paste  ~~  referring  to  die 
^>aste*  into  which  the  colored  crayons  are 
first  made. 

The  materials  used  in  the  practice  of  this 
art  include  pastels  or  colored  crayons,  tinted 
paper  or  sp«ially  prepared  millboard  or  can- 
vas, and  fixative.  To  make  pastels,  the  coloring 
sutffitance  is  first  mixed  with  a  colorless  base. 
This  compilation  is  then  woilced  by  means  of  a 
mucilage  into-  the  consistence  of  a  soft  paste 
which  IS  formed  into  small  cylinders  about  two 
inches  lonjr  and  ^ree-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  colors  employed  are  with  few 
exceptions  those  which  are  used  in  oil-painting. 
The  bases  or  the  materials  employed  to  impart 
body  to  the  colors  and  to  secure  light  gradua- 
tions or  tints  include  cha%  pipeclay  plaster 
and  oxide  of  bfsnmth.  Gtims  arabic  and 
tragftcanth  are  used  to  Innd  the  molecules  of 
some  of  the  craimns  and  beeswax  of  others. 
The  pastels  are  sokl  in  boxes  assorted  either 
for  flesh  tints  or  landscape  tones.  A  box 
usually  contains  40  or  50  crayons,  hard,  medium 
and  soft  giving  for  each  color  the  gradation 
of  tints  from  white  to  the  natural  tone. 

Almost  any  Idnd  of  paper  may  be  used  in 
pastel  painting;^  but  those  are  most  suitable 
which  best  retain  the  fine  Dowder  of  the  crayon. 
The  kind  specially  manufactured  for  the  pur- 
pose is  the  pumice  paper — a  paper  prepared 
with  a  coat  of  starch  and  charged  with  pumice 
powder.  To  the  surface  of  'fliis  papei  the 
pastels  adhere  toiaciously  and  are  easily 
blended  on  it  Besides,  a  paintinf^  executed  on 
tins  pa^r  can  foe  retoudied  as  often  as  is  neces- 
sary without  fear  that  the  surface  will  refuse 
the  crayon.  Some  pastelists  use  panels  of 
wood,  millboards  and  even  canvas  prepared 
with  a  pumiced  surface.  The  paper,  panel  or 
canvas  can  be  had  tinted  in  many  colors  —  blue, 
^ay,  buff,  straw,  olive  and  drab.  A  warm  gray 
IS  preferred  by  many  for  portraits,  and  a  low- 
toned  olive  tint  is  oest  adapted  for  landscape 
studies. 

The  method  of  working  in  pastels  is  as  fol- 
lows: the  general  tones  of  the  subject  are  first 
rubbed  on  to  the  surface  of  the  paper  or  panql 
with  hard  pastels,  using  the  fingers  or  a  stutap 
made  of  gray  paper  or  the  pith  of  the  willow. 
On  these  the  work  is  continued  and  finished  in 
decided  touches  for  accent  and  texture  which 
are  left  undisturbed.  In  comparison  with  oil- 
painting,  pastel  handling  is  decidedly  easy.  A 
skilful  artist  can  complete  a  study  in  one  sitting. 
Hiis  facility  and  rapidity  are  due  to  ^e  nature 
of  the  dry  colors  used,  which  may  be  removed 
at  will,  superimposed,  left  and  resumed  at  any 
stage  and  carried  to  any  degree  of  finish.  It 
forms,  therefore,  an  invaluable  medium  in 
which  to  secure  memoranda  from  nature  in 


cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  seize  fugitive 
.  effects  of  l^ht  and  shade.   For  the  same  rea- 
son it  is  very  useful  for  composing  arrange- 
ments'of  color  in  pictures. 

Like  all  the  other  forms  of  painting  it  has 
its  qualities  and  defects.  Its  qualities  include 
diarm,  KleHcacy,  refinement  and  brilliancy  of 
color.  On  the  other  hand,  paintiags  in  this 
medium  are  easily  effaced  and  injured  by  toitl 
air  or  damp.  Therefore,  when  finished^  they 
are  generally  "fixed^  br  a  special  fixative  — 
the  fixatif  Liuaae  —  and  placed  under  ^ass. 

It  is  uncertain  to  whom  is  due  the  merit  of 
the  invention  of  pastel;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  German  landscape  painter,  John  Alex- 
ander Thiele  ( 1685-1752),  and  his  contenqwrary, 
the  Venetian  Rosalba  Carierra  <1675~1757), 
were  liie  first  to  carry  the  art  to  perfection. 
Admirable  pastel  studies  of  heads  and  figures 
in  red,  blue  and  black  were  made  by  the  French- 
men, Boucher,  Watteaa  and  Greuze,  an.d  in  full 
color  by  Natuer  (16SS-1766),  Chardin  (169»- 
1779)  and  Quentin  de  la  Tour  (1704^), 
universally  proclaimed  the  greatest  pastelist  of 
all  times.  The  first  to  pro(^ce  pastes  of  land- 
scapes and  martnes  was  Simon  Mathurin  Lantara 
nl^TS).  In  England.  John  RHey  (1646- 
91)  was  the  first  to  practise  the  art.  Later 
Francis  Cotes  (1725-70),  a  pupil  of  Rosalba 
Carierra.  and  John  Russel.  R-A  (1747-1806), 

{troduced  pastels  wUch  are  vigorous  aiK^  bril- 
iant  in  color.  On  the  whcrfe.  it  may  be  said 
that  in  England  and  still  more  in  the  United 
States  this  art  has  never  reached  a  high  stale 
of  developmenL  In  short,  pastel  is  essentially 
the  art  of  France. 

Water-Color  Painting.—  What  is  known  as 
water-color  is  a  form  of  patntiiw  in  which  the 
medium  is  water  slightly  enridiea  by  gum  honey 
or  dycerin  to  make  the  colors  adhere.  It  was 
used  extensively  for  decorative  parposes  by 
the,  mediaeval  monks  in  their  illuminated  manu- 
scripts. The  art  of  painting  lectures  in  water- 
colors,  however,  was  not  evolved  from  dtese 
manuscripts,  but  rather  from  the  pen  drawing 
on  paper  by  the  old  masters.  The  Renaissance 
painters  frequently  shaded  their  drawings  with 
flat  auxiliary  wasoies  of  bistre,  sepia  or  India 
ink.  Later  the  pen  outlines  were  replaced  by 
markings  with  the  famsfa  and  full  moaelinff^as 
undertaken  in  the  brown  or  ink  washes,  result 
ing  in  the  full  water-monodirome.  These 
monochromes  were  sometimes  tinted  to  sug- 
gested color.  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  water-color  painters  of  Ensriand  often 
used  gray  or  neutral  tint  in  their  distances  and 
a  brown  in  ^eir  for^rounds.  The  progress 
from  diis  modified  monochrome  to  painting  in 
full  color  was  made  by  the  gradual  introduction 
of  blue  into  the  gnty,  and  gold,  red  and  green 
into  the  brown.  The  artists  who  were  the  first 
to  produce  polychromatic  water-color  pictures 
are  Paul  Sandby,  Robert  Cozens  and  Thomas 
Girtin  who  flourished  in  England  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  18th  century.  In  J.  M.  W. 
Turner  (1775-1851)  the  art  reached  its  highest 
state^  of  development  In  continental  Europe 
and  in  America  water-color  has  for  generations 
been  undervalued  as  a  slight  and  frivolous 
medium  and  has  been  consequently  little  prac- 
tised. However,  since  1870,  when  its  qualities 
became  better  known,  it  has  been  employed  by 
many  eminent  artists  of  France,  Germany  and 
the  United  Sutes  as  an  independent  form  of 
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expression.  At  present  there  are  special  water- 
color  societies  in  London,  Berlin,  Paris  and 
New  York  which  hold  annual  exhibitions. 

As  practised  to-day,  there  are  Aree  kinds  of 
water-color  painting.  The  first,  called  trans- 
parent water-color,  is  based  upon  the  prindple 
that  the  )ig^»t  is  to  come  from  the  paper.  TTie 
color  is  applied  in  relatively  thin,  flat  and  trans- 
parent washes  depending  upon  '^e  light  paper 
to  give  the  luminous  effect.  For  example,  the 
pale  portion  of  a  greenish  blue  skj^  near  the 
norizon  on  a  sunn;^  day  will  be  painted  with 
cobalt  blue  and  a  tinge  of  bamboge,  much  di- 
luted with  water.  The  light  paper  will  de- 
cidedly peer  through  this  transparent  wash 
making  the  tone  a  li^t  and  luminous  greenish 
blue.  In  the  darker  portion  of  the  sky,  as  at 
the  zenith,  the  color  applied  will  be  less  diluted 
with  water  and  consequently  less  transparent ; 
the  paper  will  shine  through  less  making  the 
tone  a  deeper  blue.  In  the  second  form  of 
water-color  painting  light  gradations  are  ob- 
tained by  mixing  opaque  white  with  the  pig- 
ments and  is,  therefore,  called  opaque  water- 
color.  The  third  process  consists  in  the  free 
use  of  transparent,  semi-transparent  and 
opaque  tones  and  is  the  system  now  most  gen- 
erally employed.  Water-color  pigments  are 
sold  either  in  porcelain  trays  or  in  tubes.  In 
the  tray  system  the  colors  are  taken  up  from 
the  trays  by  the  brush  charged  with  water; 
in  the  tube  system  the  colors  are  pressed  out 
from  the  tubes  on  to  the  palette  where  all  mix- 
ing takes  place.  The  objections  to  the  tray 
colors  are  that  they  wear  out  the  brushes,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  get  out  a  sufficient  amount 
of  color  at  once  for  certain  purposes.  Con- 
sequently tube  colors  which  are  more  conven- 
ient are  more  popular.  The  brashes  nsed  in  the 
water-color  process  are  either  camel-hair  or 
sable,  and  the  best  papers  are  those  named 
Whatman,  Canson,  Creswick  and  Harding. 
Consult  Herrick,  H.  W.,  'Water-Color  Paint- 
ing' (New  York  1882)  ;  Monkhouse  Cosmo, 
*The  Earlier  English  Water-Color  Painters* 
(2d  ed.,  Lon<h)n  1897) ;  Hamerton,  *The 
(^aphic  Arts'  (Boston  1882). 

A.  G.  5cHin.iiAN, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

FAINTING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  record  of  American  painting  does  not  pre- 
sent the  regular  developments  that  are  found 
in  the  histories  of  the  great  sdiools.  There 
has  been  no  artistic  tradition  strong  enough  to 
unify  the  efforts  of  succeeding  generations  of 
artists  nor  has  there  been  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  a  settled  direction  to  popular 
taste.  True,  in  the  last  century  there  appeared 
here  an  art  with  certjun  qualities  more  or  less 
peculiar  to  itself  and  recognizable  as  differing 
from  what  was  going  on  elsewhere,  but  its 
whole  course  was  but  the  time  of  a  man's  life, 
and  the  ties  that  held  it  tORCther  were  more  the 
result  of  comparative  isolation  than  any  vital 
demand  of  national  individuality.  Our  most 
characteristic  artists  are  found  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  era  which  bequeathed  to  them  a 
steady  and  single-minded  outlook  on  their  work 
while  at  the  same  time  the  new  conditions 
granted  them  vivifying  contact  with  the  more 
vigorous  arts  of  the  Old  World.  To-day  it  is 
difficult  to  discern  differences  in  aim  between 
American  and  foreign  pictures. 

At  the  time  of  the  planting  of  the  American 


colonies  the  great  European  nations  with  the 
exception  of  England  were  in  &e  n.idst  of 
epochs  of  important  artistic  accomplishment, 
but  Dutch,  Flemish,  Spanish,  Italian,  German 
and  Frendi  painting  left  negligible  or  no  re- 
sults in  the  New  World  and  no  work  of  art  of 
any  merit  seems  to  have  found  its  way  here  in 
the  early  days.  When  the  need  for  art  made 
itself  felt,  after  the  great  material  difHcuIties 
had  been  overcome  and  life  was  somewhat 
stable,  the  most  prosperous  colonies  being  Eng- 
lish it  was  from  England  that  the  artists  came. 
They  were  called  upon  to  paint  jiortraits,  and 
stiff  lifeless  effigies  they  made  —  imitations  of 
Leiv  or  Kneller.   It  was  poor  English  work. 

The  earliest  known  painter  of  any  excellence 
was  John  Smybert,  a  Scotchman  who  came  to 
America  in  1728  with  Bishop  Berkeley.  He 
had  studied  under  Sir  James  Thornhill,  the  best- 
known  artist  in  London  at  the  time,  where  he 
was  a  fellow-student  with  Hogarth.  Smyhert 
settled  in  Boston  and  painted  many  portraits, 
of  which  the  most  ambitious  is  the  Family  of 
Bishop  Berkeley,  now  at  Yale  College,  a  com- 
position of  eight  figures.  His  work  was  richer 
in  color  and  more  suave  in  aspect  than  that 
of  the  other  early  painters,  who  being  engravers 
or  else  trained  by  engravers  executed  their 
painting^  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  en^frav- 
ings.  Each  part  was  finished  separately  and  the 
adjoining  part  fitted  to  it  as  well  as  might  be, 
producing  hard  dry  edges  and  a  total  lack  of 
atmosphere.  In  spite  of  these  crudities  or  per- 
haps somewhat  on  account  of  them  and  cer- 
tainly on  aocount  of  the  artists'  simple  and 
child-like  point  of  view  their  pictures  have  a 
charm  and  also  a  very  real  decorative  value 
in  the  interiors  for  which  th^  were  intended. 
The  most  worthy  examples  of  this  type  of  work 
are  found  in  the  portraits  of  Jonathan  Black- 
bum  who  settled  in  Boston  about  1750. 

Both  Smybert  and  Blackburn  served  as 
models  for  the  one  painter  of  real  talent  in 
the  colonies,  J.  S.  Copley.  He  was  bom  in 
Boston  in  17S7  and  was  trained  by  his  step- 
father, Peter  PeHiam,  an  engraver  of  merit  and 
also  a  painter  of  portraits.  In  PeUuun's  house 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact 
with  all  that  Boston  afforded  in  the  arts,  as  well 
as  becoming  cognizant  of  the  engravings  of  the 
excellent  portraits  which  were  beginning  to  be 
produced  in  England.  The  knowledge  of  these 
Copley  put  to  use  in  adapting  from  them  gen- 
eral arrangements  for  his  own  youthful  work  as 
well  as  elegant  accessories,  rich  costumes,  jewels 
and  the  like— luxuries  which  the  agonies  could 
not  furnish  at  that  time.  He  was  immediately 
successful  and  painted  a  great  number  of  por- 
traits (about  275  are  known)  before  his  de- 

?arture  for  England  just  before  the  Revolution. 
Jp  to  that  time  his  work  improved  steadily. 
In  England  where  he  also  prospered  his  paint- 
ings lost  their  peculiar  flavor  and  he  worked 
more  and  more  in  the  manner  of  the  acccom- 
plished  English  artists  of  that  day  so  there  ap- 
pears but  slight  resemblance  between  his  late 
pictures  and  those  executed  in  America. 

Benjamin  West,  a  Pennsylvanian,  was  of  the 
same  time  as  Copley.  In  the  face  of  great  diffi- 
culties he  began  the  study  of  art  (the  story 
says  he  got  pigment  from  the  Indians)  and  soon 
made  his  way  to  London  where  he  won  the  no- 
tice and  friendship  of  King  George  III  and 
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attained  a  pontioa  of  eminoii^  He  was  instru- 
menlal  in  tndncing  the  Idt^  to  fotnid  the  Royal 
Academy  and  on  Reynolds'  death  ho  succeeded 
to  his  position  as  its  president.  His  bombastic 
pictures  of  religious,  historical  or  allegorical 
subjects  were  executed  in  a  fonnula  vaguely 
founded  on  diat  of  the  thai  popular  I^ian 
eclectic  painters  of  the  16th  and  1/th  oeaturies. 
They  were  highly  appreciated  by  his  royal 
patron  and  many  others  of  di£  time  but  have 
since  fallen  into  complete  disfavor.  His  lasting 
work  was  tite  oicouragement  he  gave,  duiing 
his  whole  career,  to  the  young  American  paint- 
ers who  went  to  London  to  study,  all  of  whom 
were  his  pupils. 

Charles  Wilson  Peale  was  one  of  these. 
Thon^  born  in  Maryland,  his  career  shows 
him  to  have  had  the  Yankee  characteristic  of 
ingenuity  in  any  position  he  turned  to  —  amnr 
officer,  politician,  mechanic,  painter,  he  ms  all 
in  turn,  bendea  bong  the  foondn*  of  the  first 
American  museum  sttoated  in  Rnladdptiia 
where  art  works,  curiositlea  and  natural  history 
specimens  were  OEfaibited.  His  portraits  are 
Uke  those  of  the  earlier  painters,  stiff  and 
wooden;  but  are  the  best  whidi  America  could 
show  for  15  or  20  years  after  Copley's  de- 
parture. Another  Injrenious  pupil  of  West's  of 
about  this  time  was  Robert  Fulton  who  after 
a  passable  success  in  his  pmnting  early  abaa- 
dooed  it  to  devote  himself  entirdy  to  his  me- 
chanical inventicHis. 

A  new  i^ase  of  this  period  of  American 
painting  which  displays  an  accomplishment 
worthy  to  be  considered  with  the  best  of 
Hoglish  contemporary  work  was  ushered  in  on 
the  return  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  a  painter  of  great 
talent.  He  was  bom  in  1755  in  Newport,  R.  X., 
studied  and  practised  his  profession  in  Eufdand 
from  1775  until  1792  when  he  came  back  to  his 
native  country.  Although  a  pupil  of  West  no 
traces  of  West's  influence  appeared  in  his  ont- 
poL  He  founded  himsdf  rather  on  the  English 
portrait-school  then  at  its  h^hest  development. 
He  was  fortunate  in  his  sitters,  who  included 
many  of  the  prtnninent  people  of  the  early  years 
of  the  republic,  and  he  fixed  for  us  the  accepted 
type  of  likenesses  of  Washington.  Three  por- 
traits of  Washuwton  it  ;^Pears  were  executed 
from  life — the  first  was  destroyed,  the  second, 
a  full  length  for  Lord  Labdsdowne  and  the 
odier  the  tmfinished  head  now  in  the  Boston 
Museum.  Fr<»n  these  he  made  many  replicas, 
\'ar3nng  much  in  degrees  of  excellence.  Stuart's 
interest  centred  in  the  heads  of  his  sitters.  He 
was  apt  to  slur  over  all  the  other  parts  and 
never  attempt^  elaborate  compositions. 

The  best  known  of  the  later  pimils  9f  West 
were  AUston,  Malbone,  Morse  and  Sully.  These 
were  the  last  of  the  Americans  who  accq»ted 
ccnnptete  allegiance  to  the  &igli8b  school  and 
with  them  ends  the  first  period  of  painting  in 
America.  Washington  Amton's  importance  is 
greater  than  his  luctures.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  who  fdt  the  influence  of  the  character  of 
West's  subjects  and  he  was  the  first  in  America 
to  point  ^ctures  of  an  imaginative  and  poetic 
benL  HiB  contemporaries  rated  him  as  a  genius 
while  we  of  to-day  can  only  find  in  his  work  a 
Sweet  sensitiveness  or  a  yearning  for  great 
things  which  he  was  unable  to  realize.  He  was 
of  tut  not  infrequent  Qppe  of  American  artist 
who  when  withdrawn  from  the  stimulus  that 


exdtes  him  seems  inc^iaUe  of  accomplidiing 
vdiat  his  career  under  more  favorable  conditions 
praotised.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  one  of  the  excellent 
portrait  painters  that  America  has  produced,  had 
in  some  of  his  works  a  rare  feeling  for  vitality 
and  character.  His  inventions  were,  however, 
too  engrossing  for  his  art  and  from  the  time  he 
began  to  develop  them  he  ceased  to  paint 

Malbone  dnnng  his  stay  in  London  studied 
the  English  miniaturists,  Cosway,  Plimer  and  the 
others,  to  such  advantage  that  his  work  in  this 
branch  of  art  remains  the  best  that  America 
has  produced.  Thomas  Sully  was  bom  in 
England  but  came  to  America  when  an  infant 
and  learnt  here  the  rudiments  of  his  art. 
West's  tutelage  left  no  marks  on  his  work  but 
he  formed  himself  with  happy  results  on  the 
study  of  Lawrence,  Radium  and  Romnev.  Ifis 
career  in  America  was  long  mid  SDOcenftil.  He 
lived  until  187Z 

V/hii  die  growth  of  wealth  and  power  in  the 
carbr  19lh  ceatuiy  came  a  sense  of  national  sdf- 
ocinfidence  which  wtdi  the  severance  of  die  de- 
pendence of  America  upon  the  moAer  country 
tirougfat  about  the  gradual  weaking  of  the  force 
of  English  precedent  The  younger  artists  ro- 
bed more  on  the  training  that  could  be  got  at 
home  and  when  they  went  abroad  it  was  as 
artists  not  as  students.  They  traveled  in  vaf^ 
ons  places  widioat  attaching  themselres  to  unr 
one  teacher.  The  changed  conditions  of  Utc 
too  in  which  die  aristocracy  of  the  older  period 
was.  epving  place  to  the  crude  force  of  the  new 
democracy  made  itself  felt  in  the  pictures. 
Chester  Harding  who  bad  been  a  peddler,  inn- 
keeper, sigQ-pamter  as  well  as  artist,  John 
Meagle  and  Henry  Inman,  who  both  worked 
somei^t  in  the  st^le  of  Stuart  and  Sully, 
were  then  the  pnnc^l  portrait  painters. 
William  Mount  and  tL  Caton  Woodvilk 
b«an  painting  genre  pictttreB  of  American 
subjects  which  were  much  prncd  by  the 
picture  buyers.  But  the  principal  activity 
was  numifosted  by  the  landscapists.  It 
was  the  period  alluded  to  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  article  when  painting  in  America  baa  a 
character  of  its  own.  The  delight  in  native 
scenery  and  the  belief  in  its  superior  grandeur 
to  aajrthing  the  Old  World  could  furnish  were 
prevaufent  among  both  the  public  and  the  paint- 
ers and  furnished  die  oommoiL  «nnt  of  view 
which  is  the  first  requirement  of  a  school  of 
art.  The  hi^  prices  paid  for  these  landsc^es, 
the  highest  which  any  group  of  American  artists 
have  ever  received,  as  well  as  the  comments  of 
the  time,  show  their  wide  popularity.  The  ar- 
tistic centres  of  other  da^s,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, with  their  traditions  of  cokmial  aris- 
tocrat^ yieMed  their  places  to  New  York,  as 
that  aly  omng  to  its  commerce  became  the 
wealthiest  of  the  country.  The  National  Acade- 
my  of  Design  was  founded  there  in  1826l  Most 
of  the  popular  landscapes  were  those  of  views 
within  reach  of  New  York,  particularly  scenes 
of  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  from  much  the 

g)pular  name  of  the  whole  group,  the  Hudson 
iver  School,  is  derived.  Trie  New  York  jho- 
ture  buyer  has  thus  tbe  added  interest  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  localities  represented;  the 
pleasure  of  recognition  of  familiar  sites  being 
always  a  satisfaction  for  those  who  are  new  to 
the  appreciation  of  art 

Thomas  Dons^ty  was  die  first  of  the  group 
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in  Aat  he  pointed  many  pictorei  of  die  Hudstm 
River  Vall^  without  too  obvious  foreign  influ- 
ence. Asher  B.  Durand,  somewhat  his  jriniot, 
did  not  devote  himself  exclusively  to  painting 
until  middle  age,  up  to  which  dme  he  had 
worked  at  his  profession  of  engraving.  He 
traveled  abroad,  studied  Constable  and  Turner 
and  was  interested  particularly  in  the  facts  of 
landscape.  He  might  be  called  the  realist  of 
the  school  in  distinction  to  the  idealist  Thomas 
Cole  who  like  West  attempted  allegorical  sub- 
jects and  ethical  teachings  in  his  pictures.  Cole 
was  bom  in  Elngland  but  came  to  America  when 
19  and  soon  took  up  the  life  of  a  wandering 
artist,  doing  whatever  jobs  he  found.  He  later 
visited  England,  France  and  Italy  and  his  pic- 
tures, more  ptofessional  in  appearance  than 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  ^ow  the  effect  of 
his  Ittiger  contact  vnth  Eiuvipe.  His  gnztest 
success  was  with  series  of  pictures  of  which 
tke  * V<qrage  of  Ofe,'  with  figures  typifying  in- 
fanc7,  )routh,  manhood  and  old  age  in  boats  on 
a  river,  and  *The  Course  of  Empire,*  four 
views  of  the  same  landscape  showing  four 
stages  of  the  history  of  a  city  from  settlement 
to  destruction,  were  famons  types. 

The  younger  men  ranged  themselves  tmder 
Dtirand  or  Qrfe  aooordmg  to  thdr  ten^mat- 
ments.  Many  of  them  started  as  engravo^  and 
their  close  imitation  of  detail  often  displays  the 
engraver's  method.  John  F.  Kensett  was  the 
chief  of  those  who  followed  Dutand.  He  por- 
trayed the  native  scenery  as  he  and  his  clients 
saw  it  with  successful  financial  results  and  his 
pictures  which  were  once  the  furor  of  collectors 
still  appeal  in  some  instances  on  account  of 
their  probity  and  sincerity.  As  late  as  1873, 
the  year  of  his  death,  his  vogue  was  miabated 
as  is  shown  by  the  sale  of  the  pictures  and 
studies  left  in  his  studio  for  over  $15(^000i 

Frederic  K.  Church  who  had  a.greater  talent 
than  any  of  the  school  was  a  pufnl  of  Cole, 
from  whom  or  from  Turner's  pictures  of  the- 
atrical effect  he  imbibed  the  love  of  the  ''grand 
subject*  And  to  make  his  subjects  grand  he 
not  only  chose  the  most  immense  views  such  as 
the  ^Heart  of  the  Andes,>  or  the  most  famous 
remains  of  art  such  as  the  excellent  picture 
of  the  Parthenon,  but  combined  pliy»cal  and 
artistic  wonders  in  one  picture,  as  in  the 
JEfsesai  Sea  where  the  Golden  Horn,  the  Acrop- 
olis, a  rock  temple,  sunset,  rainstorn,  a  douUe 
rainbow  are  crowded  together  with  ii^^enuity 
and  considerable  skilL 

There  were  many  artists  who  gained  fame 
and  fortune  at  this  time,  but  the  few  names 
chosen  are  representative  ones  and  m^  stand 
for  the  acoomplidunent  of  the  whole  number. 
Hieir  success  was  confined  to  America  vritfa  the 
exception  of  Qiurch  who  won  a  considerable 
admiration  from  abroad.  By  the  end  of  the 
third  Quarter  of  the  century  their  popularity 
showed  signs  of  waning.  Artists  who  had  had 
a  thorough  training  in  Munich  or  Paris  had  re- 
turned and  their  criticisms  were  beginning  to 
have  effect.  The  old  order  was  passing  and  its 
descendants,  men  Hke  Wyant,  Martin  and  In- 
ness,  who  ii^erited  certain  of  its  principles  were 
enough  in  touch  with  foreign  art  to  see  and 
avtrid  the  circumscriptions  of  thdr  predecessors. 
With  the  enlig^itenment  of  die  public,  the  assured 
connection  between  artist  and  cKent  came  to  ad 
end.  Even  Tuckerman,  tfic  enthusiastic  chroni- 


cler of  mid-eentnry  artists,  adnuts  diat  fram 
European  standards  American  artists  were 
remunerated  far  beyond  the  maricet  value  of 
their  pictures.  It  was  due,  he  says,  to  the  'sud- 
den prosperity  of  an  imperfectly  educated  class* 
who  'with  little  discrimination,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fashion  devote  a  portion  of  their  newly  ac- 
quired riches  to  the  purchase  of  paintings.'^ 

Of  the  landscapists  who  followed,  Alex- 
ander Wyam  more  than  the  others  was  affil- 
iated wiOi  the  Hudson  River  School  His 
foreign  training  was  secured  in  Germany.  He 
painted  native  scenes  in  the  spirit  of  EKirand, 
but  in  place  of  a  dry  insistence  on  detail  he 
succeeded  in  enveloping  his  paintings  in  an  at- 
mosphere and  in  expressing  a  poetic  mood. 
Homer  Martin  was  df  the  same  calibre  but 
more  intense.  His  outside  influences  came  from 
the  Frendi  and  some  of  lUs  later  paintiiws  have 
an  aspect  which  approadies  that  of  the  tmpres- 
sionista  The  ment  of  George  Tnness  is  still 
more  prominent.  Distinctly  a  visionary  and 
romantic  he  combined  the  rich  color  of  a  Dela- 
croix or  a  E)ias  with  American  motives.  He  had 
a  lofty  and  what  might  be  called  a  reUgious  out- 
look on  nature  and  many  of  his  pictures  have  a 
grandeur  that  would  be  acknowledged  in  any 
comjpany. 

The  most  personal  artist  that  America  has 
ivoduced,  Winslow  Homer,  should  be  men- 
tioned at  this  point.  He  began  as  an  illustra- 
tor, making  drawings  for  a  magazine  during  the 
Civil  War.  His  work  at  that  time,  as  later, 
was  distinguished  by  the  grim  determination  to 
express  the  significant  quality  in  each  person 
or  thi^  portrayed.  His  subjects  at  first  did 
not  (Ufrer  from  those  of  the  figure  and  genre 
|)atnters,  his  contemporaries,  whose  general 
training  was  amilar  to  his,  but  he  had  vriiat 
ibey  lacked,  a  great  talent  and  an  inherent  sense 
of  what  was  properly  the  distinctive  province 
of  painting.  When  later  he  came  in  touch  with 
foreign  art  (the  influence  of  Courbet  counts 
larg^  in  his  development)  he  was  stimulated 
to  great  progress,  keeping  distinct  his  own 
point  of  view  the  while.  In  his  youth  he 
painted  soldiers,  negroes,  ^enre  pictures,  such 
as  were  the  subjects  of  his  drawings  for  re< 
production.  These  gave  place  to  scenes  of  life 
in  wild  places  irith  hunters,  or  fishermen,  or 
sailors;  to  rug^d  landscapes  of  the  seashore, 
or  forest,  or  mountain  streams  —  powerful  pic- 
tnres  with  a  scorn  for  pretttness  or  decorative 
effect.  All  his  works  are  imbued  with  the 
qualities  which  one  likes  to  think  of  as  Ameri- 
can; they  are  straightforward,  vigorous,  even  to 
uncouthness  at  times,  and  self-rdtant  He  was 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  among  painters. 

Albert  P.  Rydo",  also  a  distinct  personality, 
is  the  antidiesis  of  Homer  in  temperament  A 
poetic  dreamer,  timid  and  self-questioning,  he 
nroduced  but  little.  Certain  of  his  pictures, 
however,  rank  with  the  best  achievements  of 
American  art.  No  American  has  equalled  his 
intensity  of  realization  of  imaginative  themes. 
His  training  has  been  native  and  more  or  less 
haphazard.  Each  of  his  little  pictures  seems  to 
be  a  fredi  experiment  but  he  attains  a  deep 
glow  of  beautiful  expressive  color  at  times  and 
a  rare  quality  of  fused  surface.  His  realm  is 
the  borderland  between  fancy  and  reality.  He 
paints  visiiHis  of  old  legends  —  fairy  stories, 
gaunt  trees  by  moonlit  streams,  boats  on  loncty 
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seas.  It  seems  almost  impertinant  to  attempt 
to  trace  the  parentage  of  so  personal  and  sen- 
sitive  a  talent,  but  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  such  matters  may  hnd  it  was  fostered  by  the 
smaller  and  simpler  imaginative  works  by  Ode 
or  by  an  admiration  for  Turner. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  present  stage  in 
our  genesis,  that  of  the  painters  thoroughly 
trained  in  foreign  countries,  mention  must  4>e 
made  of  George  Fuller,  who  escaped  from  the 
tyrannies  of  fact  by  bathing  his  scenes  in  a  dull, 
hazy  atmosphere,  where  air  outlines  are  Unrred 
and  all  colors  take  on  a  tawny  shade;  and  also 
of  Thomas  Eakins,  who  though  he  spent  some 
time  in  Paris  nnder  G^rome,  never  attempted  the 
French  methods  of  his  fetlow-stiidents  in  the 
Beaux-Arts  School.  He  was  an  uncompromis- 
ing realist.  His  favorrte  subjects  were  ^r- 
trayals  of  surgical  operations  at  hospitalsi  prize- 
fights and  the  like,  and  his  portruts,  dull  and 
heavy  in  color  and  surface,  have  a  vigor  of 
characterization  and  an  intellectuality  that  g^ve» 
them  distinct  value  as  doctnnents  of  our  time. 

With  certain  reservations,  what  may  be 
called  the  national  period  of  American  painting 
ends  with  these  men.  The  beginning  of  our 
present  cosmopolitanism  took  place  not  long 
after  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  William 
M.  Hunt  returned  from  abroad  and  began  prac- 
tising his  profession  at  a  time  when  the  Hudson 
River  painters  were  in  the  heyday  of  their 
success.  He  had  studied  under  Couture  and 
was  deejily  influenced  by  J.  F.  Millet  long  pre- 
vious to  that  artist's  general  recognition.  His 
eloquent  championship  of  the  Frendi  art  wfaidi 
he  represented  was  instrumental  in  preparing 
for  die  change  which  was  soon  to  take  place. 
A  gentleman  of  impressive  personality,  he  ntvcr 
lacked  his  circle  of  admirers,  but  his  art  was 
alien  to  the  public  at  large.  The  disassociation 
between  artists  and  public  which  now  prevails 
in  America  seems  to  have  been  inau^rated  in 
lus  case.  It  is  hard  for  this  generation  to  ap- 
preciate how  his  excellent  portraits  could  not 
nave  appealed  to  the  pe«>1e  of  die  60*3  or 
bis  subject  pictures,  generally  arrangements  of^ 
models,  which  were  in  a  style  compounded  of' 
Couture  and  Millet.  In  his  decorations  for  the 
Albany  State  House,  now  covered  over,  he  gave! 
America  her  first  mural  paintings  in  a  mono^ 
mental  style. 

JfAn  La  Farge  was  a  friend  and  coworker' 
of  Hunt  He  was  bom  in  America  of  French 
parents  and  took  up  the  study  of  painting  under 
Couture  in  Paris.  He  was  a  man  of  wide 
knowledge  and  attainments,  and  the  profession 
of  art  was  one  of  several  possibilities  which' 
were  open  to  his  varied  talents.  His  chief  ac- 
tivi^  was  in  the  field  of  decoration  of  wall 
surfoces  and  more  famously  of  windows  in 
stained  glass  in  a  method  of  his  own,  the  foun- 
dation of  whidi  was  a  glass  made  of  two  or 
more  colors  fused  together  imperfectly  in  the 
same  jHece  instead  o£  flat  colors  formerly  used. 
La  Farge's  example  has  been  widely  felt,  par- 
ticularly in  church  decoration,  but  in  both  his 
career  and  in  that  of  Hunt  the  promise  of  the 
talent  seems  inadequately  fulfilled. 

Wlttle  Inness,  Homer,  Hunt  and  La  Farge 
were  working  thdr  way  to  a  somewhat  re- 
stricted appreciation,  the  general  taste  was  still 
to  the  great  reputation  of  die  time  of  the 
uvil  Ww  and  lNfor&  It  renwined  m  muU  the 


late  70's.  By  then  a  number  o£  /ouilg  artists, 
thoroughly  equipped  in  the  Munich  and  Paris 
schools,  had  returned  hixne  and  were  sending 
their  works  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  National 
Acadeitiy.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  places  which 
their  pictures  were  accorded  in  these  exhibitions 
led  to  the.  formation  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Artists  in  1877.  For  more  than  a  score  of 
yeafs  the  eochitutioQs  of  the  society  represented 
the  European  influence  in  American  art,  at  (he 
end  of  mich  time  the  European  ideals  having 
gbiwral^  prevailed  and  the  aspect  of  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  rival  assoctaticHis  having  be* 
come  practically  the  sam&  the  society  was 
mei:ged  into  the  academy.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  society  with  the  exception  of  the  work 
of  a  few  artists  of  strong  individuality  or  of. 
those  who  were  formed  under  the  old  regime, 
American  painting  has  echoed  either  the  Munich 
or  the  French  fashions.  The  most  famous  of 
the  Munich- men  are  William  M.  Chw.and 
Prank  Duvcneck.  In  the  category  of  those  who 
have  imported  the  rapid  and  vigorooa  dinrelop- 
nients  of  the  French  school  the  names  are 
many.  From  the  impressionist  movement  whtdi 
produced  John  Twachtman,  Alden  Weir  and 
recently  Ernest  Lawson,  lip  to  the  late  phase  of 
the  disciples  of  Cezanne,  which  has  given  us 
Maurice  Prendergast.  John  Marin  and  Max 
Weber,  Americans  have-  repressed  their  ver- 
sions, often  very  personal  ones,  of  the  gsthetic 
ideals  of  Montmarlre  and  Moatponiasse. 
Artfibr'  B.  Dams  has  rct»lied  iq»  to  receotfy 
his  independenee  from  the  foreign  ideals  of 
the  time.  In  his  earliest  work  he  showed  bim- 
self  a  romantic  of  the  Ryder  sort  but  with  a 
greater  vitality  than  that  artist.  His  pictures 
of  legend  and  fancy  or  of  m^le  landscape 
peof)led  with  creatures  of  his  imagination  are 
distmguished  by  a  very  individual  composition 
and  an  eii^uisite  sense  of  color  and  form.  He 
has  lately  exercised  his  rarti  gifts  in  a  mediod 
ada^ed  from  the  principles  of  the  so-called 
CuMsts,  whose  prophet  Is  Picasso,  a  devdc^r 
of  the  style  of  Cezanne. 

Of  the  cosmopolitan  painters,  two  have  at- 
tained world-wide  fame  —  Whistler  and  Sar- 
gent. Both  made  Europe  their  home.  James 
McN.  Whistler  was  a  contemporary  of  La 
Farge  and  the  junior  of  Hunt  by  but  !0  years. 
His  artistic  training  was  entirely  European, 
only  a  few  years  of  his  youth  having  been  spent 
in  dds  country.  Super-refinement  and  sensi- 
bility are  the  k^notes  of  his  character.  Strange 
to  say  he  was  infhienced  by  the  most  rugged 
of  all  19th  century  painters,  Gnstave  Couiftet, 
whose  work  was  the  stimulus  to  so  much  of  the 
later  art.  Whistler  was  egotistical  and  con-' 
ceited,  but  in  his  painting  he  displayed  a  real 
genius.  His  work  at  various  times  shows  widely 
different  inspirations  —  Courbet,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  certain  contemporary  Ei^lish  paint- 
ers, Velasquez  and  the  early  19th  century 
J^anese>-bnt  always  has  the  same  dnnn  of 
sensitiveness  and  delicacy.  His  themes  were 
those  of  reality,  but  the  vagueness  and  mystery  > 
of  twilight  pervade  his  lovely  canvases.  He 
painted  portraits  in  which  the  subjects  !«pear 
to  have  the  artist's  own  characteristics  of  ner- 
vousness and  preciousness ;  landscapes  in  which 
a  view  that  may  be  of  factory  chimneys  and . 
ugly  bridges  is  made  to  look  as  exotic  as  a 
glMnp^  of  Tolqo  in  a  print  hj  Hirosbi^;  ■ 
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pictures  where  a  London  garden  resort  at  ni^t 
with  strolling  or  dancing  pleasure-seelrars  in 
prosaic  dodies  takes  on  the  aspect  of  a  festivity 
in  a  fairy-Ude.  He  ranks  with  distinction 
among  the  group  of  Frenchmen  of  whom  Degas 
and  Manet  are  the  principal  names. 

John  Sargent  has  iiad  even  less  connection 
with  America  than  Whistler.  He  was  bora 
abroad  of  American  parents,  studied  in  Paris 
under  Carolus  Duran  and  has  since  lived  con- 
tinuously in  England.  His  career  has  been  un- 
varyingly successful  both  in  jpopular  ai^roval 
of  the  better  sort  as  well  as  m  the  admiradon 
of  his  fellow-artists.  His  work,  largely  por- 
traits, from  the  hrst  assumed  the  manner  for 
which  he  is  stilt  famous,  a  striking  likeness 
accomplished  with  a  swift  and  fluid  brush- 
handling.  He  does  not  seem  to  interest  him- 
self in  profound  characterizations  as  much  as  in 
peculiarities  of  appearance  so  that  in  certain 
mstances  his  work  i^proaches  to  the  border  of 
caricature.  In  the  last  few  years  he  hais  con- 
fined himself  to  a  series  of  i>atntings  of  re- 
ligious subjects  for  the  decoration  of  the  Bos- 
ton PuMic  Library  and  to  small  pictures  of 
landscapes  with  figures,  all  of  which  are  marked 
by  the  same  remarkable  vision  and  the  same 
nimbleness  of  hand  that  his  portraits  ex- 
emplified. Contemporary  portrait  paintit^  in 
this  country  has  been  largdy  influenced  hy  his 
work. 

Only  the  fewest  necessary  names  out  of  the 
many  that  m^t  have*  been  mentioned  have 
been  commented  uppn  in  this  cursory  account 
Our  art  history  mi^^t  ibe  epitomized  in  one 
paragraphs  as  follows:  From  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  when  the  practice  of  art  began  in 
the  colonies  up  to  the  second  quarter  of  the 
!9th  century  it  was  purely  En^ish  and  this 
English  period  was  prolonged  in  isolated  cases 
for  the  lifetime  of  its  representatives.  The 
native  school  had  its  rise  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century,  attained  about  1825  pre-emi- 
nence which  lasted  until  the  late  70's,  and  which 
was  wrested  from  them  by  the  foreign-trained 
artists.  Among  the  latter  were  working  certain 
painters  who  Infused  qualities  of  the  native 
school  with  the  foreign  outlook,  but  broadly 
speaking  the  later  painters  are  frankly  cosmo- 
politan and  have  taken  their  places,  often 
highly  honored  ones,  in  the  company  of  tluir 
fellow-artists  of  Europe. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  qualifications  which 
should  have  been  made  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments of  this  article  have  been  omitted. 
Isham's  'Histoiy  of  American  Painting^  (which 
contains  a  bifalit^rapby)  is  recommended  to 
those  who  wbh  fuller  information  as  to  the 
facts.  Cmisuit  Bryant,  L.  M.,  ^American 
Pictures  and  their  Funters>  (1916). 

Bryson  Bubboughs, 
Curalor  of  Paintings,  Metropolian  Museum  of 
Art.  New  York. 

PAINTINGS  OF  THB  GREAT  MAS- 
TERS. The  12  most  famous  paintings  are : 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  *Last  Supper*  *Mona 
Lisa*;  Raphael's  *Sistine  Madonna*;  'Madonna 
of  the  Chair' ;  *La  Belle  Jardiniere*  and 
'Transfiguration*:  Michelangelo's  'Last  Judg- 
ment*; Rembrandt's  'Night  Watch*;  Correg- 
gio's  ^Nativity*  (Notte)  and  'Magdalen  Read- 
mg* ;  Rubens'  'Descent  from  the  Cross' ;  and 
Gui^  Reni's  'Aurora.*   An  entire  encyclopedia 
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would  be  required  to  catalogue,  classify  and  de- 
scribe aU  the  celebrated  paintings  of  all  the 
great  ancient  and  modem  masters  and  to  show 
the  prc^ess  of  art  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
"schools,"  or  various  groups  of  painters.  Here 
is  g^ven  an  account  of  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ings and  kinds  of  paintings,  from  ancient  times 
to  the  present;  in  other  words,  from  the  Greek 
Zeuids  to  the  Spanish  Zuloaga, —  a  period  from 
450  BX  to  the  year  1919.  Tlie  article  is  ar- 
ranged thus:  1.  Ancient;  II.  Early  Christian 
Art;  III.  Religious;  IV.  Portraits;  V.  Military, 
Guilds  and  Historical  Events;  VI.  Landscapes; 
VII.  Marines;  VIII.  Animals  and  Birds;  IX. 
Flowers,  Fruits  and  Still  Life;  X.  Architecture; 
XL  Genre;  XII.  Mytholc^cal  and  Fanciful; 
XIII.  Bibliography. 

L  Ancient. —  Painting  was  highly  developed 
4,000  years  ago,  as  wall-decorations  in  Egyp- 
tian tombs  show.  No  Grecian  paintings  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  there  are  records  of 
artists  and  their  woHcs.  tlie  'Taking  of  Tr<v* 
and  'Visit  of  Odysseus  to  Hades,*  painted  by 
Polygnotos  of  Thasos  in  the  public  hall  of  Del- 
phi, were  admired  by  Pausamas,  who  saw  them 
600  years  after  their  execution.  'Helen,* 
painted  by  Zeuxis  of  Heracleia  (bom  about 
450  B-c.)  for  a  temple  of  Hera  in  Croton, 
was  one  of  the  great  works  of  antiquity.  Zeuxis 
painted  a  'Bunch  of  Grapes*  so  perfectly  that 
some  birds  flew  toward  it  and  pecked  at  the 
^lining  globes.  Parrhasios  of  Ephesus  invited 
Zeuxis  to  come  and  see  his  new  picture.  On 
arriving  in  the  studio  Zeuxis  asked  him  to  draw 
aside  the  curtain  and  show  it  to  him.  The  cur- 
tain was  the  picture!  Apelles  of  Cos,  who 
worked  between  350  and  310  b,c,  was  considered 
even  greater  than  those  painters.  His  'Venus 
Anadyomene,*  the  goddess  rising  from  the  sea, 
executed  for  the  temple  in  Cos,  was  carried  to 
Rome  by  At^ustus,  who  remitted  tribute  to  the 
island  because  of  it.  Apelles  also  painted  a  por- 
trait of  'Alexander  the  Great,*  as  Jupiter,  for 
which  he  received  20  talents  (about  $25,000). 
Roman  painting  followed  Grecian  styles.  In 
Julius  Caesar's  time  Timomachus  of  Bjrzantium 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation.  His  '/^ax  and 
Medea,*  celebrated  in  epigrams,  was  bought  hy 
Oesar  for  80  talents  (JlOO.OOO)  and  placed 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix. 

II.  Early  Christian  Art.— -The  ideal  of  the 
Christian,  differing  from  the  Greek,  developed 
a  new  art;  but  the  earliest  examples  of  Chris- 
tian painting  (Catacombs  of  Rome  and  Naples) 
show  classical  treatment:  Christ  as  Or^eus 
taming  wild  beasts  by  the  sound  of  his  lyre; 
Christ  as  a  shepherd;  Elijah  going  to  heaven  in 
a  chariot  like  Apollo's,  etc.  Paintings  were 
figurative  and  expressed  doctrines.  In  the  first 
years  of  the  Christian  Church  the  Virgin  was 
re^esented  alone  and  as  an  Orante — her 
arms  extended  in  the  act  of  prayer  as  then 
practised.  After  the  Council  of  Nice  (324  a.d  ) 
churdies  were  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  she 
was  represented  as  Queen  of  Heaven.  After 
the  Coimdl  of  Ephesus  (431  a.d.),  when  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  was  established,  the 
Virgin  and  Child  were  painted  together.  The 
art  of  the  painter  followed  the  teachings  of  the 
pulpit.  (See  Christian  Doctrise,  Develwmekt 
of).  The  "Assumption**  —  the  Virgin  coming  to 
life  and  rising  bodily  into  the  air  ~  began  to  be 
painted  in  the  Uth  century.  The  "Coronation 
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of  the  Vimn"  became  popular  in-  die  13th  cen- 
tury. The  Virgin  as  the  *lmniaculatc>  one  dates 

after  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545),  which  settled 
Mary's  genealogy.  As  the  Immaculata  Mary 
stands  apart  from  mankind,  even  from  her  son. 
The  first  pictures  show  her  standing  on  the 
moon  and  crowned  with  stars  —  a  poetic  idea. 
Murillo  ( 1618-82) ,  who  painted  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  the  ^'Immaculate  Con- 
ception* (particularly  the  one  in  the  Louvre), 
placed  the  crescent  moon  in  the  clouds  below 
the  feet  of  the  Virgin.  The  *Madonna  in 
Glory* —  ritting  or  standing  in  the  douds  with 
the  child  in  her  lap,  or  in  her  arms  —  was  a 
painter's  vision  rather  than  an  ecclesiastical 
idea.  It  made  its  appearance  in  the  time  of 
RaphaeL  One  of  the  finest  examples  is  his 
'Madonna  di  Fohgno,*  named  from  the  town 
of  Foligno  in  the  background.  It  shares  a  room 
in  the  Vatican  with  Raphael's  ^Transfiguration' 
and  the  'Last  Conunumon  of  Stunt  Jerome,^  by* 
I>)nienichino  (1581-1641)i  the  'Sistine  Ma- 
donna^ (Dresden),  also  represents  the  Madonna 
in  glory. 

III.  Religious. —  Giovanni  Cimabue,  bom 
in  Florence  in  1240,  is  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modern  idea.  Cimabue 
ends    the   lon^   Byzantine    line    of  painters 
that  had  flourished  in  Italy  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  to  the  13th  century.   His  most  cele- 
hrated  Madonna  was  painted  for  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  Florence,  to  which  it  was 
escorted  from  the  artist's  studio  in  a  triumphal 
procession.   It  has  never  been  removed.   In  the 
angular  Byzantine  type  of  the  "Madonna  of  San^ 
ta  Maria  Novella,^  there  is  an  attempt  at  human 
expression  and  the  C^ild  holds  out  his  hand 
in  a  way  that  was  novel  in  the  13th  century. 
The  adoring  Angels  are  conventionally  By- 
zantine.  Giotto  (126&-1337),  the  shepherd  Iwy 
discovered  and  trained  by  Cimabue^  was  the  first 
to  sedc  inspiration  from  nature.   His  frescoes 
in  Florence,  the  life  of  'Saint  John  the  Bap- 
tist* (Peruzri  Chapel)  and  the  life  of  ^Saint 
Francis'  (Bardi  Qiapel),  became  models  fur 
future  generations.   While  Cimabue  and  Giotto 
were  fusing  new  life  into  Byzantine  traditions, 
the  Sienese  painters  were  doing  the  same.  Duccio 
di  Buonensegna  (1260-1340)  produced  a  *Ma- 
donna  and  Child'  surrounded  by  20  angels,  six 
saints  and  four  patrons  of  Siena.    The  work 
was  carried  in  a  procession  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Siena.    Duccio  ^ows  more  grace  and  charm 
in  his  figures  and  faces  than  the  Florentine 
masters.   Simone  Martini,  often  called  Simone 
Memmi  (1284-1344),  holds  the  same  place  in 
the  Sienese  School  that  Giotto  does  in  the 
Florentine.   Painting  now  developed  rapidly  in 
Italy  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  Jan 
(1391-1440)   and   Hubert  van   Eyck  (1366- 
1426)  perfected  the  art  of  painting  in  oil. 
Most  of  the  early  or  "pre-Raphaelite"  paint- 
ings were  religious,  although  the  madonnas 
and  saints  appearing  in  them  are  models  from 
the  artists'  friends  or  families,  and  the  land- 
scape  backgrounds  familiar  and  loved  scenes. 
The  ^Madonna  and  CThild®  was  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  subjects.    Sometimes  they  are  repre- 
sented alone,  sometimes  with  the  little  Saint 
John,  or  with  Saint  Anne,  or  Saint  Toset^  or 
widi  a  grotip  of  saints.    The  madoimas  of 
ita^ael  are  the  best  loved.    The  'Sistine 
3dadonna>   (Dresden)  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
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famous  of  all  paintings.  It  was  painted  on 
canvas  for  the  Cistercians  of  San  Sisto  of 
Piacenza  in  1515-16  and  sold  by  a  later  genera- 
tion of  monks  to  Augustus  III  of  Saxony. 
Altar  hangings  are  seemingly  drawn  back  to 
reveal  the  vision  of  the  Virgin  floating  in 
heaven  holding  a  child  of  mysterious  beauty 
and  surrounded  by  angel  heads  and  clouds. 
Pope  Sixtus  looks  upward  and  Saint  Barbara 
loMcs  downward  at  the  two  angel  children,  who 
gaze  in  rapture  at  the  beauteous  Virgin.  Next 
in  popularity  comes  the  ^Madonna  della  Sedia> 
(Pitu).  painted  in  1515.  This  ^Madonna  of  the 
Chair'  is  full  of  tender  maternal  feeling  and 
is  intensely  human.  Almost  as  beloved  is  tiie 
Madonna  with  the  Infant  Christ  and  Saint 
John  (Louvre),  known  as  'La  belle  Jardiniere.> 
Little  Saint  John  holds  a  cross  before  the  Child, 
who  looks  at  his  mother  questioningly.  The 
landscape  is  exquisite  and  the  pose  of  the  Vir- 
gin graceful  and  distinguished.  The  same 
gTonp  appears  in  the  'Madonna  del  C^rdellino' 
(Ufnzi),  in  wbidi  Saint  John  offers  Jesus  a 
goldfinch,  whence  the  name.  Raphael's  <Holy 
Family,*  known  as  *The  Pearl,'  passed  into 
England  to  diaries  I  with  the  Gonzaga  col- 
lecbon.  When  Philip  IV  purchased  it,  he  ex- 
claimed: "This  is  my  pearl  I»  The  name  has 
cltmg  to  it  Another  famous  work  is  the  'Vir- 

S'n  of  the  Rocks*  (Louvre  and  replica  in 
adonal  Gallery,  London)  by  Leonardo  da 
Vind  (1452-1519).  Of  particular  grace  and 
fandful  loveliness  are  the  madonnas  by  Bottl- 
celU  (1447-1510) :  'Madonna  of  the  Magnifi- 
cat' (Louvre),  'Madonna  of  the  Melegrana' 
(Uffizi)  and  *Rosebush  Madonna'  (Uffizi). 
The  'Madonna  of  the  Qierries'  (Vienna)  by 
Titian;  the  'Madonna  of  the  Cut  Pear' 
(Vienna)  by  Durer  (1471-1528) ;  and  the  'Meier 
Madonna'  (Darmstadt  and  copy  in  Dresden) 
by  Holbem  (1497-1543)  are  celebrated. 

The  *Anntuiciation'  was  the  next-  favorite 
subject  to  the  Madonna  and  Child.  The  angel 
Gabriel  always  stands  on  the  left  side  of 
the  spectator.  E^rly  pictures  show  him  empty- 
handed.  In  the  great  pictures  of  the  Renais- 
sance he  bears  the  "Annunciation  Lily.*  The 
greatest  of  all  "Assumptions®  is  the  one  by 
Titian  (1477-1576)  in  Venice.  The  'Adoration 
of  the  Magi'  (illustrating  the  doctrine  of  the 
^iphany),  afforded  a  nne  opportunity  for 
wealthy  men  of  distinction  to  pose  as  the  Three 
Kings  offering  gifts  to  the  Holy  Child.  Among 
the  greatest  are  by  Ghirlandajo  (Hospital  of 
the  Innocent!,  Florence)  ;  Botticelli  (Uffizi  and 
Hermitage);  Veronese  (Dresden),  Lochner 
(ISth  century)  in  Cologne  Cathedral;  and 
Rubens  (Antwerp  and  Prado,  Madrid).  Cor- 
reggio's  'Notte'  (Night)  or  ^Nativity'  (Dres- 
den), is  an  'Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.'  It 
is  ^rticularly  famed  for  its  effect  of  lif^t, 
\riiich  radiates  from  the  Holy  Child.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  pictures  is  the  'Last 
Supper,'  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-IS19), 
painted  on  the  wall  of  the  Refectory  of  Santa 
Maria  ddle  Grazie,  Milan.  It  has  almost  faded 
from  view.  *The  Descent  from  the  Cross,* 
Rubens  (1577-1640),  another  masterpiece,  was 
removed  from  Antwerp^  Cathedral  for  safety 
during  the  German  invasion  in  1914.  Raphael's 
'Transfiguration'  (Vatican)  left  unfinished  by 
Raphael,  was  himg  over  bis  Iner.  The  most 
famous  head  of  Christ  is,  the  *Ecce  Homo* 
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(Dresden).  Guido  Rent  (1575-1642).  The  most 
noted  modern  pictures  representing  Christ  are 
the  'Light  of  the  World*  (Keble  College,  Ox- 
ford), Holman  Hunt  (1827-1910).  and  'Christ 
before  Pilate*  (John  Wanamaker,  PhiladeU 
phia),  Munkacsy  (1844-1900).  Other  religious 
paintings  in  the  front  rank  among  masterpieces 
are  *The  Last  Judgment'  (Sistine  Chapel)  by 
Michelangelo  (1475-1564);  the  ^Last  Judg- 
ment* (Campo  Santo,  Pisa)  attributed  to  Or- 
cagna  (about  1308^)  and  also  to  the  Loren- 
zetti  brothers  of  Siena;  the  great  altar-piece, 
the  'Adoration  of  the  Lamb,*  by  Jan  and  Hubert 
van  Eyck  (Saint  Baron,  Qient,  panels  in  Ber- 
lin), 'Paradise*  (Doge's  Palace,  Venice)  with 
its  1.000  figures  by  Tintoretto  (151&-94)  ;  *Mar- 
riage  at  Cana,*  by  Tintoretto;  the  'Mystic 
Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine*  (Louvre)  Cor- 
reggio  (1494-1S34) ;  'Marriage  of  Cana* 
(Louvre)  by  Veronese  (1528-88);  and  <HoIy 
Grail*  series  (Boston  Public  Libraiy)  by  Edwin 
Abbey  (1852-1911). 

IV.  Portraits^— All  great  painters  were  great 
in  ^rtraits.    They  earned  the  chief  part  of 
their  income  by  this  means.  Portrait-paintii^ 
became  an  independent  art  in  the  ISth  century. 
The  Flemish  and  Italians  executed  marvels. 
The  'Man  with  the  Pink*  (Berlin)  by  Jan  van 
Eyck  (1381-1440) ;  the  'Banker  and  His  Wife> 
(Louvre)  by  Quentin  Mas^s  (1466-1530) ;  and 
the  'Old  Mian  and  Boy*  (Louvre),  the  former 
wiUi  a  terrible  nose,  by  Ghirlandajo  (1440-94), 
are  remarkable  examples  of  direct  painting, 
(kntile  Bellini  (1426-1507)  and  Giovanni  Bel- 
lini (142S-1516)  are  among  the  earliest  Italian 
portrait-painters.   (Sentile's  'Portrait  of  Sultan 
Mahomet  II*  (Lady  Layard)  is  famous,  and 
Giovanni's,  'Doge  Loreoano*   (National  Gal- 
lery, London)  is  a  great  work  of  art.  Donors 
of  altar-i^eces  frequently  had  themselves  repre- 
sented on  the  panels  and  outside  shatters  and 
sometimes  in  the  important  central  panel  kneel- 
ing in  adoration  of   the  Vir^n  and  Child. 
Wealthy  merchants   and  artistic  princes  de- 
, lighted  in  having  themselves  reproduced  in 
magnificent  attire  in  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
Female  saints,  as  well  as  the  Madonna,  afforded 
the  painters  opportunity  for  perpetuating  the 
faces  and  figures  of  loved  ones.    These  won- 
derful women  that  look  upon  us  from  canvases, 
centuries  old  yet  ever  young  and  lovely,  are 
real  women  dear  to  the  painter,— his  wife,  or 
his  love.     For  example.  Raphael's  'Sistine 
Madonna*  and  'Saint  Cecilia*  (Boltmia)  are 
idealized  studies  of  'La  Fornarina'*  (Barberina 
Palace),  his  one  love;  and  Andrea  del  Sarto's 
handsome  though  shrewish  wife,  Lavinia  Fede, 
posed   for  the   'Madonna  of   the  Harpies* 
(Pitti)  and  'John  the  Baptist>  (Pitti).  The 
most  famous  of  all  portraits  is  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  'Mona  Lisa*  (Louvre),  with  the  en- 
chanting smile,   the  wife  of   Francisco  del 
(jiocondo,  whence  its  name  'La  Gioconda.* 
Amon^i   Titian's    magniiiccnt    portraits  are: 
'Lavima,'  his  dau^ter  (Pitti) ;  'Man  with 
Glove*  (Louvre)  ;  and  'Portrait  of  Himself* 
(Berlin).     Raphael's  great  iwrtraits  are  'La 
Fornarina*   (Barberini  Palace,  Rome) ;  'Pope 
Leo  X,  with  Cardinals  Guilio  de'  Medici  and 
Luim  de'  Rossi*   (Pitti);  <P(me  Julius  IP 
(Ufiizi  and  replica  Pitti);  and  'Balthazar  Cas- 
tiRlione*  (Louvre).  The  'Portrait  of  a  Tailor* 
(National  Gallery,  London),  by  Moroni  (1510- 
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78),  is  a  masterpiece.  'Beatrice  Cend*  (Bar- 
bcnni  Palace,  Rome),  by  Guido  Reni  (i57S- 
1642),  occupies  a  place  by  itself.  The  'Concert* 
(Pitti)  1^  Giorgione  (1475-1511),  is  a  grxiup 
of  portraits,  superbly  rendered.  Hans  Holbein 
the  younger  (1497-1543),  painted  masterpieces: 
'Erasmus*  (Louvre)  and  'Georg  Gisze*  (Ber- 
lin) head  his  list. 

Velasquez  (1599-1660)  m;oduced  munifi- 
cent works:  'Pope  Innocent  a*  (Doria  Palace, 
Rome) ;  four  pictures  of  the  young  ^Baltazar 
(^rlos>  (Prado,  Madrid)  and  'Las  Meniflas* 
(Prado)  or  'Maids  of  Honor,*  in  whidt  he 
painted  himself  painting  the  group,  are  usually 
considered  the  greatest.  The  list  of  Rem- 
brandt (1606-69)  is  long.  In  addition  to'many 
of  'Saskia,*  his  wife,  and  himself,  those  of 
'Elizabeth  Bas>  (Rycks)  and  'Old  Woman' 
(Petroptid)  are  notable.  Frans  Hals  (1584- 
1666),  IS  ranked  with  Rembrandt.  His  'Laugh- 
ing Cavalier*  (Wallace,  London) ;  'Nurse  and 
Baby*  (Berlin)  and  'Jester*  (Rycks)  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  dash,  vigor  and 
breadth.  Of  Rubens  (1577-1640)  'Helen  Four- 
raent*  (Hague)  is  the  loveliest  of  the  many  of 
his  second  wife.  The  'Chapeau  de  Poil* 
(National  (jallery,  London),  is  another  famed 
example.  Of  Anthonv  Van  Dyck  (1599-1641). 
'C^iarles  V  (Louvre);  'Children  of  Charles 
I*  (Turin)  ;  and  'James  Stuart,  Ehike  of  Ridi- 
mond*  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York),  are 
masterpieces.  'Cardinal  Richelieu*  (Lonvre), 
bv  P.  de  Champaigne  (1602-74);  is  noted. 
Hogarth  (1697-1764)  is  one  of  the  masters  of 
portraiture:  'Lavinia  Fenton  as  Polty 
Peachum*  and  the  'Shrimp  Girl*  (National 
Gallery,  London)  stand  high.  The  btauties  of 
the  court  of  Charles  II,  particularly  'Barbara, 
Duchess  of  Qeveland.*  as  'Minerva,*  by  Sir 
Peter  Leiy  (1618-80),  deserve  their  reputation. 
The  French  Nattier  0685-1766)  painted  with 
lovely  color  and  fancy:  'The  Duchesse  de 
diartres*  (Stockholm)  in  mytholt^cal  cos- 
tume is  exquisite.  In  the  front  rank  are  placed 
Thomas  Gainsborough  (1727-88)  and  Sir 
Joshua  Rnmolds  (1723-92).  Gainsborough's 
'Mrs.  Side  Ions*  (National  Gallery,  London); 
'The  Blue  Boy*  (Duke  of  Westminster) ;  and 
the  'Duchess  of  Devonshire'  (the  stolen  pic- 
ture recovered  and  bouriit  by  the  late  J.  P. 
Morgan )  and  the  '  H<m.  Mrs.  Grakam* 
(National  Gallery,  Edinbutgfa)  -are  noted  for 
their  distinction  and  s^le.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds list  of  superb  works  is  too  long  to  enu- 
merate. 'Mrs.  Siddons  as  die  Tragic  Muse' 
(Duke  of  Westminster  and  sold  in  1919,  replica 
Duhvich):  'NelUe  O'Brien'  (WaUace,  Lon- 
don) ;  'The  Strawberry  Girl*  (Wallace) ;  and 
'Age  of  Innocence^  and  'Ai^  Heads>  (both 
in  the  Nadonal  (jellery,  London)  are  the  favor- 
ites. George  Romney  (1734-1802)  is  celebrated 
particularly  for  lus  lovely  portraits  of  'Lady 
Hamilton.' 

American  painters  succeeded  early  in  por- 
traiture. Gilbert  Stuart  (1775-1826)  is  noted 
for  his  ^Washington'  (Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston).  'General  Dearborn'  (Art  Institute, 
Chicago)  is  another  fine  example.  Among 
other  notable  works  are  'Alexander  Hamilton* 
(Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York),  by  John 
TrumbuU  <1756-1S43) ;  'Fanny  Kemble* 
(Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Phila- 
del^a).  fay  Thomas  Sully  (1783-1872);  'Mr. 
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and  Urs.  leard*  (Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Bos- 
ton), by  John  Singleton  Copley  (1737-1815); 
'Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Mother*  (Louvre), 
WhisUer  (1856-1916);  <  Beatrice  Goelet*  (pri- 
vately owned)  and  'Carmencita^  (Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York),  by  John  S.  Sargent 
(1850);  and  'Lady  with  the  White  Shawl> 
(Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Phila- 
delphia), by  William  M.  Chase  (1849-1916). 

Among  other  famous  modern  portraits  are 
the  'Lady  with  the  Glove^  his  wife,  painted  in 
1869,  (Luxembouw),  by  Carolus-Duran  (1837) 
and  *Daniel  Zuioaga  and  his  Daughters* 
(Luxembourg)  by  ZuToaga  (18/0). 

V.  Military,  (juilda  and  Historical  Events. 
—  In  the  Low  Countries  civic  guilds  and  mili- 
tary companies  were  fond  of  having  their  por- 
traits^ painted  in  groups.  Chief  among  these 
paintings  is  Rembrandt's  'Night  Watch* 
(R>'cks),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
paintings.  His  ^Syndics*  (Hague),  a  group  of 
doth-merchants,  and  'Lesson  in  Ajiatomy* 
(Hague),  a  group  of  doctors,  come  next.  The 
'Banquet  of  Arquebusiers*  (Rycks)  by  Bar- 
tolomeus  Van  der  Heist  (1630-70)  is  a  wonder 
of  realistic  painting  and  splendid  color.  'Saint 
George's  Guild  Banquet'  and  'Saint  Andriaen's 
Doelen'  and  other  groups  (Haarlem),  by  Frans 
Hals  (1584-1666)  are  magnificent  Famous 
military  works  arc :  'Friedland  — 1814*  (Metro- 
politan Museum.  New  York)  by  J.  A.  Meis- 
sonier  (1813-91)  and  'Champigny*  (Metropoli- 
tan, New  York),  by  Detaille  (1848).  Pic- 
tures commemorating  historical  events  are 
numerous.  Rubens  painted  many  such,  includ- 
ing the  famous  series  of  'Henri  IV  and  Marie 
de'  Medici*  (Louvre).  Notable  works  are : 
Velasquez's  'Surrender  of  Breda*  (Prado. 
Madrid):  the  'Peace  of  Munster*  (National 
Gallefy,  London),  by  Ter  Borch  (1608-81)  ;  the 
'Coronation  of  Napoleon*  (Louvre),  by  E^vid 
(1748-1825):  and  the  'Signinjr  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,*  'Surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne,'  'Surrender  of  ComwalHs  at  Yorktown* 
and  'Resignation  of  Wa^ington*  (Capitol, 
Washington),  by  John  Trumbull  (1756-1843)  ; 
'Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware*  (Metro- 
poKtan  Museum,  New  York),  Lentte  (1816- 
66),  15  entirely  imaginary  and  owes  its  popu- 
larity^ to  the  subject. 

VI.  Landscaf^s.— Beautiful  landscapes  ap- 
pear in  early  Italian  and  Flemish  pictures,  but 
are  subordinate  to  the  figures.  The  first  great 
painter  of  light  and  air  was  the  French 
Qaude  Lorrain  (1600-^),  who  painted  in  and 
near  Rome.  Although  his  pictures  have  classical 
and  scriptural  titles,  the  interest  centres  in  die 
landscape.  The  'Embarkation  of  the  (^cen  of 
Sbeba*  (National  Gallery,  London),  is  a  fine 
specimen.  The  Dutch  were  early  noted  for 
taeir  landscapes.  The  most  famons  Dutch 
landscape  painter  was  Jacob  van  Ruysdael 
(1625-82).  His  'Bird's  Eye  View  of  Haar- 
lem* (Hague)  and  'Waterfall*  (Dresden)  are 
among  his  best  works.  The  'Avenue  of  Mid- 
ddhamais*  (National  Gallery,  London),  by 
Hehtdert  Hobbema  (1638-1709),  is  an  extiaor- 
dinary  work.  The  great  English  line  starts 
with  Thomas  Gainsborough  (1727-88),  whose 
'Market  Cart*  (National  Gallery,  London) 
snows  him  at  bis  best,  and  John  Constable 
(1776-1837),  whose  <Hay  Wain*  and  'Valley 
Faun*  (National  Gallery,  London)  are  repre- 
Motatiift.  <Cn»sing  the  Brook*  (National  Gal- 
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lery,  London)  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner  (1775- 
1851)  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  land- 
scapes ever  painted.  Constable  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  *Barbizon  School'  of  French 
painters,  who  worked  in  the  Forest  of  Fontaio- 
bleatL  Famous  pictures  of  this  group  are 
'Dance  of  tbe  Nymphs*  (Louvre)  and  'Ville 
d'Avray*  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York) 
by  Corot  (1796-1875)  and  'The  Gleaners* 
(Louvre)  and  'Angelus*  (privately  owned, 
Paris)  by  Millet  (1814-75).  American  land-, 
scapes  of  fame  are:  'Niagara  Falls*  (Corcoran, 
Washington).  Frederick  duroh  (1826-1900); 
'Sunset  in  the  Woods*  (Corcoran,  Washing- 
ton) and  'Delaware  Valley*  (Metropolitan 
Museum.  New  York)  George  Inness  (1825- 
74)  ;  and  'Harp  of  the  Winds*  (Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York),  by  Homer  D.  Martin 
(1836-97'). 

Vlt.  Marines. —  The  most  famous  marines 
are  'The  Wave*  (Louvre)  by  Coui4>et  (1819- 
1878) ;  the  'Raft  of  the  Medusa*  (Louvre)  by 
(;ericault  (1791-1824);  'Fighting  T^meraire* 
(National  Gallery,  London)  Jby  Turner,  and  the 
'Slave  Ship*  (Museum  of^  Fine  Arts,  Boston) 
also  by  Turner  (1775-1851) ;  'Fog  Warning* 
(Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston)  by  Winslow 
Homer,  (1836-1910);  'The  Breaking  Wave* 
by  Thomas  Moran  (C^ames^e,  Pittsburg) ; 
'The  Wave*  (Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine' 
Arts,  Philadeli^a)  by  Alexander  Harrison 
(1853)  :  'Roaring  Forties*  (Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, New  York)  by  Frederick  J.  Waurii 
(1861);  and  'Beaching  the  Boat*  (Hispamc 
Society,  New  York)  by  SoroIIa  (1862). 

VtlL  Animals  and  Birds. —  Animal  paint- 
ing is  ancient  Splendidly  drawn  animals  often 
appear  in  Egyptian  wall-paintings.  The  horses 
of  Micon  of  Athens  were  famous.  Leonardo 
da  Vind  was  one  of  first  ItaKans  to  paint 
horses  well.  Horses  and  other  animals  appear 
in  the  pictures  of  the  Adorations  of  the  Magi 
and  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  the  ass 
occurs  in  tfie  Fltrfit  into  Egypt  and  Christ's 
Entry  into  Jerusalem.  Early  in  the  l7th  cen- 
tury aninuls  began  to  take  a  conspicuous  place 
in  pictures.  Rubens'  horses  in  bis  Adorations 
of  the  Magi  are  splendidly  painted.  Rubois 
also  tainted  camels.  Very  spirited  are  his  pic- 
tures of  the  chase.  Frans  Snyders  (157^ 
1657),  who  studied  with  Rubens,  depicted  with 
skill  and  vigor  wild  beasts,  domestic  animal^ 
dead  game  and  barnyard  fowls.  He  also  painted 
the  animals  in  some  of  Rubens'  works.  Sny> 
ders  took  pleasure  in  representing  a  fi^^t  of 
animals  or  birds.  In  the  17th  centurv  die  Dutch 
began  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  ammals  graz- 
ing in  green  meadows;  and  their  combination 
of  landscape  and  animals  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. Paul  Potter  (1625-54)  is  as  great  a 
landscape  as  an  animal  painter.  His  'Youn^ 
Bull*  (Hague)  is  the  most  famous  of  all  ara- 
mal  pictures.  His  'Cow  Reflected  in  &e  Pool* 
(Hj^e)  is,  however,  a  better  work  of  art. 
The  horses  and  catde  of  AH>ert  Cuyp  (1605- 
91)  are  superbly  executed;  and  Ms  uuidscapes 
are  so  full  of  golden  glow  and  misty  air  that 
he  is  called  <the  Dutch  aaude.»  The  'Prom- 
enade* (Louvre)  is  his  most  famous  work. 
Mauve  (1838-88)  qtecializcd  on  sheep  and  Us 
many  works  are  of  umfonn  excellence. 
Nearly  every  gallery  of  any  size  has  a  Cow  or 
cattle  by  Constant  Troyon  (1810-^),  one  of 
the  Baidtzmi  group.    His  'OttUe  going  to 
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Work'  (Louvre)  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  animal  pictures.  The  'Sheepfold'  (Metro' 
politan  Museum,  New  York),  Charies 
Jacque  (1813-94)  is  startingly  true  to  life.  The 
chickens  scratching  in  the  stmw  are  as  realistic 
as  the  sheep.  The  *Horse  Fair'  (Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York)  by  Rosa  Bonheur  (1822- 
99),  so  full  of  dash  and  vigor  is  known  far 
and  wide.  Her  'Oxen  Ploughing*  (Luxem- 
bourg) is  of  equal  merit.  The  European  gal- 
leries contain  fine  examples  of  the  great  French 
animal  painters,  Jean  Baptiste  Oudiy  (1686- 
1745)  and  Francois  Desportes  ( 1661-1743) . 
George  Morland  (1763-1804)  was  famed  for  his 
pigs.  The  subject  is  hot  pleasing,  but  Mor- 
land's  composition,  coloring  and  technique  make 
his  paintings  attractive.  He  is  a  master  of  so- 
called  "rustic  genre.*  His  works  command 
high  prices.  The  most  beloved  of  all  Enirlish 
animal  painters  is  Sir' E<hvin  Landseer  (1802- 
73).  'The  Hunted  Stag,*  'Alexander  and 
Diogenes,*  'Dignity  and  Impudence.*  'King 
Charles  Spaniels*  and  'Shoeins  the  Bay  Mare' 
are  among  other  favorites  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London. 

Birds  have  their  specialists.  They  often  ap- 
pear as  accessories  in  early  Italian  and  Flemish 
masters,  particularly  the  parrot.  The  great 
painter  of  the  feathered  tribe  was  Melchior  de 
Hondecoeter  (1636-95).  He  depicted  ,  living 
birds  of  rare  plumage,  fowls  and  dead  game. 
Very  famous  is  his  'Floating  Feather'  (Rycks) 
representing  a  group  of  chickens,  geese  and 
ducks  in  an  attractive  landscaj^e.  A  trny  yellow 
feather  dropped  by  a  young  duck  floats  on  the 
pool.  This  IS  so  lightly  painted  that  it  seems 
as  if  a  breath  would  blow  it  away. 

IX.  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Still  Life.— The 
Dutch  are  noted  for  their  flowers,  fruits  and 
still  Ufe.  Jan  van  Hnysam  (1682-1749)  pro- 
duced works  of  great  decorative  'beauty.  His 
flowers  are  lovely,  true  to  life  and  are  beauti- 
fully arranged.  Often  he  makes  a  tour  de  force 
by  painting  a  dew  drop  trickUng  4own  a  velvet 
or  satin  petal.  His  fruit  pieces  are  equally  fine. 
David  De  Heem  (1570-1632)  painted  fruit, 
flowers,  plates  of  oysters,  cheese  and  bread, 
crystal  glasses  half  full  of  wine,  musical  in- 
struments and  still  life.  Rachel  Ruysch  (1664- 
1750)  was  famous  for  her  ^flowers."  She  often 
paints  them  growing  around  a  log  or  lichen- 
covered  stump  in  the  woods,  with  butterflies 
hovering  around  them.  For  still  life,  particu- 
larly pots  and  pans.  Willem  Kalf  (1630-93)  has 
never  been  surpassed,  although  his  pictures  are 
nearly  equalled  by  ova  American  William  M. 
Chase. 

X.  Architecture^  Artists  of  the  17th  cen- 
tmry  had  a  great  fancy  for  painting  the  ruins 
of  ancient  architecture  in  Rome  and  its  vicinity. 
The  fashion  seems  to  have  been  set  by  Claude 
Lorrain,  the  French  painter,  and  popularized  by 
Piranesi,  the  etcher.  In  the  paintings  of  Gentile 
fielliiu  (\427-l507)  architecture  becomes  more 
than  a  Iwckground  for  Venetian  and  Constanti- 
nople scenes.  Antonio  Canal  ( 1697-1768) 
called  Canaletto,  made  a  special  study  of  Vene- 
tian architecture.  He  visited  England  and 
painted  'Eton  College'  (1746),  a  masterpiece. 
His  pupit,  Francesco  Guardi  (1713-93),  almost 
e(Tual»  him.  His  paintings  show  more  color,  but 
are  less  truthful  in  details. 

The  Dutdi  became  famed  for  their  archi- 


tectural paintings.  The  two  Hendricks  Van 
Steenwyck,  Pieter  Neefs  (1578-1656)  Berck- 
heyde  (1630-^)  and  Emmanuel  de  Witte 
(1607-92),  represented  the  interiors  of  churches 
with  vanishing  perspectives  and  much  attenticm 
to  minute  detail  and  effects  of  light  and  deep 
shadows.  The  pictures  of  Jan  van  der  Heyden 
(1637-1712)  give  faithful  views  of  Dutch  towns, 
market-places,  little  houses  with  ®crow-stepped* 
roofs  —  alt  finished  in  miniature  style.  More 
artistic  are  the  works  of  Pieter  de  Hooch 
(1632-81),  valuable  for  interiors  and  exteriors 
of  comfortable  Dutch  homes  mth  courtyards 
arches,  red  brick  tiles  and  open  doors,  throug^i 
which  Hght  and  air  circtdate  freely.  The 
mosques  of  Gerome  (1824-1904)  are  notable 
triumphs  of  architectural  painting.  One  of  the 
most  striking  feats  of  modem  painting  has  been 
accomplished  by  Claude  Monet  (1840-  ),  who 
painted  a  superb  series  of  the  facade  of  Rouen 
Cathedral  under  varied  atmospheric  effects  and 
at  different  times  of  day  and  night 

XI.  Genre. —  Genre  is  the  name  given  to  a 
class  of  painting  that  represents  scenes  of  or- 
dinary life.  Genre  pictures  are  of  small  size 
and  much  studied  and  finished.  The  style  was 
carried  to  perfection  by  the  "Little  Masters*  of 
the  Low  Countries:  Ter  Borch  (1608-81); 
Metsu  (1630-67);  Ver  Meer  of  Delft  (1632- 
75);  Pieter  de  Hooch  (1630-81);  Jan  Steen 
(1626-79);  Teniers  (1610-94);  Osude  (1610- 
85) ;  Frans  Mieris  (1635-81) ;  (Gerard  Dou 
(1610-75) ;  and  oAer  Dutdl  and  Flemish 
painters.  People  sitting  in  a  courtyard  or  in  a 
well-fumished  room  enjoying  a  meal,  or  ung- 
tng  to  lutes;  a  lady  taking  a  music  lesson;  a 
doctor  calling  on  a  patient;  a  ladv  dressing  be- 
fore her  toilet  table;  an  oflicer  tndding  fare- 
well to  his  love;  a  messenger  delivering  a  let- 
ter; a  card-party;  an  oyster  supper;  a  cavalier 
drinking  vn&i  mends;  an  old  woman  peeling 
apples;  a  butcho-'s  shop;  a  kitchen;  a  village 
fair,  or  kermesse;  a  company  of  merry-makers 
at  an  inn ;  a  family  giving  and  receiving  presents 
on  Saint  Nicholas  day;  a  boy  blowing  soap 
bubbles;  a  girl  opening  a  window;  and  skating 
scenes  were  all  materials  for  the  painters  of 
genre. 

In  these  pictures  all  the  details  of  furniture, 
glass,  china,  hou5eh<^d  articles,  fruit,  flowers, 
food  and  musical  instruments  arc  rendered  with 
minute  care.  The  costumes  of  the  l7th  century 
—  velvets,  satins,  lace-collars,  fur-trimmed 
sacques,  jewels  and  plumed  hats  are  marveloiuly 
reprodtu^  Ter  Borch's  *  Satin  Gown.*  also 
called  ^Parental  Advice*  (Rycks),  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  texture  ever 
seen  on  canvas.  Another  'Lady  in  White  Satin' 
(Dresden),  by  Ter  Borch,  is  almost  its  equal. 
Ter  Borch's  'Music  Lesson*  (Louvre)  and 
'Oificer  with  a  Letter'  (Dresden)  are  famous 
also.  Other  celebrated  genre  pictures  are:  Jan 
Steen's  'Merry  Home  Coming'  (Rycks) ; 
'Feast  of  Saint  Nicholas  Day*  (Rycks);  'Far^ 
rofs  Cage*  (Rycks)  ;  'Quack  Doctor*  (Rycks)  ; 
'Dancing  Lesson*  (Rycks) ;  Don's  'Dropsical 
Woman  *  ( Louv  re)  and  '  Woman  with  a 
Pitcher*  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York), 
by  VerMeer  of  DelfL  The  'Card-Players* 
(Dresden),  by  Caravaggio  (1569-1669)  would 
be  classed  as  genre  if  it  were  not  so  large. 
Other  works  depicting  scenes  of  everyday  life 
but  which  cannot  be  called  genre  because  of 
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their  size  are :  'Marriage  ^  la  Mode'  'National 
Gallery,  London),  by  Hogarth;  'Binedidte'  or 
the  'Benediction)  (Louvre),  by  Chardin  (169^ 
1779) ;  'L'accordee  de  Village'  (Louvre)  by 
Gteiue  (1725-1805);  the  'Huguenot  Lovers' 
(privately  owned).  Sir  John  Milhus  (1829-96)  ; 
'Spanish  Marrii^e'  (MetropoUtan  Museum, 
New  York).  Fortuny  (183&-74) ;  and  'Duel 
after  the  Masquerade'  (C^hantilly  and  replica 
Walters  Gallery,  Baltimore)  Gerdme  (1S24» 
1904). 

XII.  Mjrthological  and  Fanciftil.—  Some  of 
the  most  beautiful  pictures  represent  mythologi- 
cal, allegorical  or  fanciful  subjects.  In  this 
class  are  Botticelli's  '  Venus '  ( Uffizi )  and 
'Spring'  or  'Primavera'  (AcvlcDty,  Florence) ; 
Raidiael's  'Triumph  of  Galatea'  (Fameana. 
Rome);  Guido  Reni's  'Aurora'  (Rospigliosi 
Palace,  Rome) ;  'Parnassus'  (Louvre),  An- 
drea Mantegna  (1431-1506);  'Sleeping  Venus' 
(Dresden),  Giorgione  (1478-1510),  Titian's 
' Bacchus  and  Ariadne'  ( National  Gallery, 
London) ;  Veronese's  'Rape  of  Europa' 
(Doge's  Palace,  Venice) ;  Veronese's  ^Vision 
of  Saint  Helena'  (National  Gallery,  London) ; 
'Embarkation  for  Cytheria'  (Louvre),  Wat- 
teau  (1684-1721);  the  'Cruche  cass6e> 
(Louvre),  Greuze  (1725-1805);  'Jeanne 
d'Arc  (Metropohtan  Museum,  New  York),  Bas- 
tien  Le  Page  (1850-84);  Correggio's  'Reading 
Magdalen'  (Dresden) ;  'Saint  (jenevieve 
Marked  with  the  Divine  Seal'  (Panthitm. 
Paris)  Puvis  de  Chavannes  (1824-^3  ;  and  the 
'Mirror  of  Venus*  (privately  owne  d),  Sir  Ed- 
wan]  Bume-Tones  (1833-98). 

XIII.  BIuiognphy.—Alexandre,  'Histoire 
de  la  peinture  mifitaire  en  France'  (Paris 
1889)  ;  Anderson,  M.  S..  'The  Study  o.f  Modern 
Punting  with  illustrations  o£  the  works  of 
European  and  American  artists*  (New  York 
1914)  ;  Bell,  R.  H.,  'The  Philosophy  of  Paint- 
ing* (New  York  1916);  Berenson,  B.,  'The 
Central  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance' 
(New  York  1897);  ib,,  'Florentine  Painters  of 
the  Renaissance*  (3d  ed..  New  York  1909)  ; 
ib.,  'North  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance' 
(New  York  1907)  ;  ib.,  'Venetian  Punters  of  the 
Renaissance' ;  Biyant,  L  M.,  'Pictures  and 
their  Painters'  (New  York  1907) ;  Brinton, 
C  ^Modern  Artists'  (New  York  1908)  ;  Cortis-  ' 
90Z,  R.,  'Art  and  Common  Sense'  (New  York 
1913) ;  Cox.  K..  'Old  Masters  and  New*  (New 
York  1905);  ib.,  'Concerning  Painting'  (New 
York  1917) ;  Crowe  and  Cavalcavelle,  'History 
of  Painting  in  Italy*  (London  1864) ;  ib.,  'The 
Early  Flemish  Painters'  (London  1S57) ;  Davies, 
R.  'Six  Centuries  of  Painting'  (London  1914) ; 
Dilke.  Lady,  'French  Painters  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury' (London  1896) ;  ib.,  ^French  Painters  of 
ihe  19th  Century'  (London  1899) ;  Hamerton, 
P.  G..  'Imagination  in  Landscape  Painting' 
(London  1896);  Harrison,  B.,  'Landscape 
Painting'  (New  York  1909);  Head,  Mrs.  H., 
*How  to  Enjrnr  Pictures'  (New  York  !914) ; 
Holber,  A.,  'The  Barbizon  Painters'  (New 
York  1915)  ;  Huneker,  J.  G.,  'Promenadet  of  an 
Impressionist'  (New  York  1910);  Innes,  M., 
'Schools  of  Painting'  (New  York  1911); 
Kt^fler,  'Italian  Schools  of  Painting'  (Lon- 
don 1891 ;  new  ed..  1907) ;  ib.,  '(German, 
Flemish  and  Dutch  Schools  of  Paintinc'  (Lon- 
don 1898) ;  Lafarge,  J..  'One  Hundred  Master- 
pieces of  Painting'  (New  York  1912) ;  Laurie* 


A.  P.,  'The  Materials  of  the  Painters'  Craft  in 
Europe  and  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times* 
(London  1910);  McFall,  H.,  'A  History  of 
Painting'  (8  vols.,  London  1911);  McSpadden. 
J.  W.,  'Famous  Painters  of  Ainerica'  (New 
York  1907);  Meynell,  W.,  'Some  Modem 
Artists  and  their  Work'  (London  1883) ; 
Midiel,  R,  'Great  Masters  of  Landscape  Paint- 
ing* (Philadelphia  1910) ;  Monkhouse,  C, 
^British  Contemporary  Artists*  (New  York 
1899)  ;  Moore,  G.,  'Modem  Painting'  (London 
1893) _;  Phythian,  J.  E.,  'Fifty  Years  of  Modem 
Painting  —  Corot  to  Sargent'  (New  York 
1908)  ;  Reinach,  S.,  'Repertoire  de  peintures  de 
moyen  age  et  de  la  Renaissance'  (2  vols.,  Paris 
1905) ;  Ruskin,  J.,  'Mornings  in  Florence* 
(London  1875-77)  ;  ib.,  'Modern  Painters'  (5 
vols.,  London  1845-60)  ;  Salter,  Emma  G.,  'Na- 
ture in  Italian  Art :  a  study  of  landscape  back- 
ground from  Giotto  to  Tintoretto'  (London 
1912)  ;  Singleton,  E.,  'Great  Pictures'  (New 
York  1900);  ib.,  'Famous  Paintings'  (New 
York  1901) ;  ib-  'Modern  Paintings'  (New 
York  1911) ;  ib.,  'What  to  See  in  European  Gal- 
leries* (New  York  1915);  Van  Dyke,  J.  C. 
'Text  Book  of  the  History  of  Painting*  (New 
York  1897) ;  ib.,  'The  Meaning  of  Pic- 
tures' (New  York  1903) ;  Veyran,  L.  de, 
'Peintres  et  dessinateurs  de  la  mer'  (Paris 
1901) ;  Viardot,  L,  'Wonders  of  European 
Art'  (New  York  1874)-  Wedmore,  F., 
'Masters  of  Genre  Painting*  (London  1880) ; 
Witt,  R.  C,  'How  to  Look  at  Pictures'  (New 
York  1911)  ;  Wright,  W.  H.,  'Modem  Painting' 
(New  York  1915). 

ESTHEK  SlH(a.ErON, 

Author  of  ^Famous  Pmntings,*  etc. 

PAIRING,  in  l^slative  and  other  assem- 
blies, a  practice  by  uraich  two  members  belong- 
ing to  opposite  i»rties  or  factions  agree  that 
both  shall  be  absent  for  a  specified  dme,  or  that 
both  shall  abstain  from  votiiw  on  a  particular 
^estion.  TIhis  a  vote  is  nullified  on  each  side. 
The  terms  pairs  and  puring-off  are  also  fr^ 
quently  used. 

PAIS,  pa'es,  Ettore,  Italian  archaeologist: 
b.  Borgo  San  Dalmazzo,  1856.  Pais  was  elected 
director  of  the  Museo  Nazionali  of  Naples  and 
also  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  that 
city.  His  numerous  archaeological  publications 
include  'Storia  di  Roma'  (1898)  ;  <I1  riordi- 
namento  del  museo  nazionali  di  Napoli'  (1902) ; 
<Pcrch4  fui  esonerato  dalla  direztone  del  museo 
nazionali  di  Nyioli?'  (1905)  ;  'Ancient  Legends 
of  Roman  Histoiy^'  translated  by  M  E. 
Cosenza  (1905)  ;  'Ricerche  storiche  e  geogra- 
fiche  sull'  Italia  antica'  (1908;  English  transla- 
tion entitled  'Ancient  Italy:  Historical  and 
Geographical  Investigations,*  by  C.  D.  (Turtis. 
1908) ;  'Storia  cntica  di  Roma  durante  i  primi 
cinque  secoli'  (1913). 

PAISH,  pAsh,  Sir  Gtoorge.  English  econo- 
mist :  b.  1867.  In  1881-88  Paish  served  as  sec- 
retary to  Ae  editor  of  the  Statist;  from  1888 
to  1894  was  sub-editor,  and  from  1894  to  1900 
assistant  editor  of  that  journal.  After  1900  he 
was  j<»nt  editor.  He  is  a  governor  of  the  Loi>* 
don  School  of  Economics  and  member  of  die 
departmental  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  Railway  Accounts  and  Statistics  in  1906-08. 
He  has  also  served  as  adviser  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  ^  Exchcqner  and  the  British  Treaa- 
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ury  on  financial  and  economic  questions  in 
1914-15.  Paish  was  knighted  in  1912.  He  vis- 
ited the  United  States  during  the  Great  War  of 
1914-18  in  connection  with  international  finan- 
cial arrangements  incident  to  the  great  con- 
flict. His  publications  include  'Briti^  Railway 
Position*  (1902);  ^Railways  of  Great  Britain* 
1904);  'Railroads  of  the  United  States* 
1913) ;  'Capital  Investments  in  Other  Lands* 
(1909;  1910);  ^Savings  and  Social  Welfan* 
(1911). 

PAISIELLO,  pa'e-zyet'ld,  or  PJESIELLO, 
Giovanni,  Italian  composer :  b.  Taranto,  9  May 
1741;  d.  Naples,  5  June  1816.  After  having 
received  his  musical  education  in  the  conserva- 
tory of  Saint  Onof  rio  at  Naples  in  1776  he  went 
to  Saint  Petersburg^  where  he  produced  the 
opera  '11  Barbiere  di  Siviglia.*  After  remain- 
ing at  Saint  Petersburg  for  eight  years  he  re- 
turned to  Naples  by  way  of  Vienna,  where  he 
composed  12  symphonies  for  large  orchestra, 
and  wrote  the  opera  *In  Re  Teodoro.'  In 
Naples  he  remained  for  13  or  14  years,  from 
1785  to  1799,  and  during  this  time  he  composed 
some  of  the  operas  which  were  produced  at  the 
Neapolitan  Theatre,  and  he  was  also  made 
chapel  master  to  Ferdinand  IV.  In  1802  he 
went  to  Paris  to  organize  the  music  of  the 
chapel  of  Napoleon,  and  while  there  excited 
much  jealousy,  but  it  was  not  until  1804,  when 
his  opera  ^Proserpine*  had  been  produced  and 
proved  a  failure,  that  he  returned  to  Naples. 
Paisiello  produced  between  95  and  100  operas, 
besides  100  masses,  requiems,  etc.  Amonf;  the 
most  prominent  of  his  operas  may  be  mentioned 
'Dal  finto  al  vero,*  composed  in  1777;  *I1 
Marchese  di  Tulipano*;  ^Nina,  o  la.  Pazza 
d'Amore*:  ^La  ]k£olinara.* 

PAISLBY,  pdzHT,  Scotland,  a  manttfacturing 
town  of  Renfrewshire,  on  the  White  Cart, 
about  three  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Gyde  and  seven  miles  west-southwest  of  Glas- 
gow. It  consists  of  an  old  town  on  the  west  or 
left  and  a  new  town  on  the  east  or  right  bank 
of  the  river,  communicating  by  three  handsome 
bridges.  The  most  noteworthy  building  is  the 
restored  Abbey  Church  of  a  monaste^  founded 
in  1164  by  Walter,  son  of  Alan,  the  first  of  the 
house  of  the  Stewarts.  Other  noteworthy  edi- 
fice are  the  new  cotmty  buildings;  the  old 
county  buildings  and  prison,  a  quadrangular  pile 
in  the  castellated  style ;  the  town-hall,  an  im- 
posing building  in  the  classical  style;  the  Neil- 
son  educational  institution ;  the  buildings  con- 
taining the  free  library  and  museum  j  the  Coats 
Observatory  and  the  Coats  Memorial  Church 
(Baptist).  The  ci^  has  several  parks  and  owns 
a  great  part  of  its  public  utilities  and  work- 
men's houses.  PaislQT  has  been  long  noted  for 
its  manufactures,  especially  of  textile  goods. 
The  shawl  manufacture,  introduced  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  long  a 
fiourishing  industry,  is  not  now  a  staple,  but  the 
textile  manufacture  is  still  large,  though  the 
chief  industry  is  that  of  sewing  cotton,  for 
which  Paisley  is  celebrated  all  over  the  world. 
Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  the'  poet  TannahtU, 
and  Professor  Wilson  (Christo|Aer  North) 
were  natives  of  Paisley,  which  possesses  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  ornithologist  and  of  the 
poet.  Paisley,  die  mediieval  Passeleth,  is  a  town 
of  ancient  origin,  having  been  at  one  time  a  Ro- 
man station  under  the  name  of  VandnMnu  Pop. 
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84,499.    Consult  Brown,  <History  of  Paislcy> 

(Paisley  1886). 

pAIVARINTA,  pa'f-v5-r«n't4.  Pietari, 
Finnish  author:  b.  1827;  d.  1913.  Coming  of  a 
poor  family,  his  early  years  were  passed  in  a 
hard  struggle  to  secure  a  competence  and  a 
position  of  influence.  He  was  successful  and 
for  nine  years  sat  in  Parliament.  His  first 
work  was  a  description  of  the  social  life  of  his 
country  in  the  martial  period  of  Charles  XII 
entitled  *Seurahunnan  kosto,'  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  intimate  descriptions  of  Finnish  peas- 
ant life.  Some  of  his  shorter  works  have  ap- 
peared in  Swedish  in  the  collection  ^Bilder  ur 
Lifvet,*  while  others  have  been  translated  into 
German,  Norwegian,  Flemish  and  Russian. 

PAIXHANS,    p&k'san'.    Henri  Joseph. 

noted  French  general:  b.  Metz,  22  Jan.  1783; 
d.  Jouy-aux-Arches,  20  Aug.  1854.  He  en- 
tered the  artillery  after  being  graduated 
at  the  ficole  Polytechnique,  fou^t  under 
the  empire  with  great  bravery,  especially 
at  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1814.  and  in  1848  be- 
came divisi<»i  commander.  From  1830  to  1848 
he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Deputies. 
Faixhans  invented  a  howitzer  called  by  lus 
name,  which  carried  a  hollow  shot  and  cylin- 
drical, conically  pointed  shells,  also  of  his  in- 
vention. During  the  Crimean  War  he  investi- 
gated the  concealment  of  floating  batteries.  He 
wrote  several  valuable  studies  of  army  and 
navy  ordnance. 

FAIXHANS  GUN.  See  Ordnance. 

FAJOU,  p^'zhoo,  Auffustin,  French  sculp- 
tor: b.  Paris,  19  Sept.  1730;  d.  there,  8  May 
1809.  He  became  a  pupil  of  Lemoine  and  won 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1748,  after  which  he 
studied  fOr  12  years  at  Rome.  Upon  his  re- 
turn he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  and  was 
employed  by  Louis  XVI  to  make  sutues  of  Buf- 
fon,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Bossuet  and  Turenne. 
In  the  Louvre  may  be  seen  ^Pluto  Holding 
Cerebus  in  Chains,'  ^Psyche,*  and  a  bust  of 
Madame  du  Barry,  together  with  other  works 
executed  by  him.  The  sculptures  of  the 
Salle  de  I'OpIra  at  Versailles  and  the  ornaments 
of  the  cathedral  of  Orleans  and  of  the  Palais 
Bourbon  are  ^ical  samples  of  his  work. 

FAKAWA,  pa-ka-wa'.   See  Pinto. 

FAKENHAM.  pak'^-am,  Sis  Edward 
Michael.  British  soldier:  b.  CounW  Westmeath, 
Ireland,  19  March  1778;  d.  near  New  Orl«im. 
La.,  8  Jan.  1815.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
British  army  in  1794  and  served  with  diitinc- 
tion  under  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  the  Peninsular  and  French  cam- 
paigns. He  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general 
in  1812.  In  1814,  after  the  death  of  General 
Ross  at  Baltimore,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  British  forces  there.  He  led 
the  expedition  against  New  Orleans,  where  his 
forces  were  defeated  by  General  Jackson  and 
was  killed  in  battle  8  Jan.  1815.  See  New 
Orleans,  Battle  of. 

FAKHOI,  pak-hoi',  China,  treaty  port  in 
the  province  of  Kwang  Tung,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tong  King,  275  miles  south  1^  west  Of  Canton 
There  are  Chinese  and  European  sections,  the 
latter  built  on  the  top  of  a  hi^  bluff.  There 
is  an  extensive  export  trade  in  anise  oil,  indigo, 
fish,  hides,  etc.,  and  imports  of  cottons  and 
woolens,  c^ium  and  petroleum.  Its  history  as  a 
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treaty  port  dates  from  1876;  la  normal  yeare 
the  imports  aven^  about  $13,00^000  tn  value, 
with  exports  aggregating  about  $700,000.  P09 

20,000. 

PALACIO  VALD^S,  p»-la'the-6  v^I'dSs. 
Armando,  Spanish  novelist:  b.  Entralgo,  As- 
turias,  4  Oct.  1853.  He  was  educated  at  Oviedo 
and  at  Madrid,  devoting  especial  attention  to 
tlie  studies  of  jurisprudence  land  political  econ- 
omy. His  first  literary  efforts  appeared  in  La 
fUvitto  Europea,  in  the  form  of  sparkling  es- 
says, which  were  so  popular  that  the  author 
became  editor  of  ticte  Revista  in  1875.  H«  di> 
reeled  the  fortunes  of  this  review  until  1878, 
after  which  he  confined  his  efforts  to  fiction.  In 
1881  he  brought  out  ^£1  sefiorito  Octavio,' 
which  betrayed  the  author's  powers  of  character 
analysis  and  delineatioii  and  also  his  descrip- 
tive powers.  ]t  was  followed  in  1883  by  ^Marta 
y  Maria,'  the  author's  masterpiece,  and  a 
mlcD^d  portrayal  of  the  struggle  of  a  soul  in 
cnoosine  oetween  a  spiritual  and  contemplative 
life  and  an  earthly  love.  Meanwhile  several 
critical  works  had  appeared  from  our  author's 
pen,  of  which  the  chief  are  'Los  oradores  del 
Ateneo*  (1878) ;  *Los  noveli&tas  espafioles' 
(1878) :  ^Nuevo  viaie  at  Pamaso'  and  <La 
lUeratura  en  1831)>  (1882).  In  1884  Palacio 
Vald^s  published  'El  Idilip  de  un  enfenno,* 
which  is  a  most  interesting  autobiography. 
*Jose*  appeared  in  188S  and  is  one  of  the  best 
tales  in  Spaiush  of  those  dealing  with  life  on  the 
sea.  Other  works  appearing  in  rapid  succession 
were  *Riverita>  (1886);  <Maximina>  (1887); 
*La  Hermana  San  Sulpido*  (1889)  ;  <E1  ouarto 
poder,>  dealing  with  jounalistic  life  (1888).  In 
1892  appeared  <La  espuma'  and  'La  Fe,*  which, 
althoti^  very  popular  abroad,  were  execrated 
in  Spain,  the  former  being  construed  as  an  at- 
teck  on  the  aristocracy  and  the  latter  on  the 
Catholic  Church.  Other  works  more  after  the 
author's  early  style  followed,  including  '£1 
maestrante* ;  'El  origen  del  pensamiento^ ;  *Los 
Majos  de  Cadiz>  (1896)  ;  'La  al^ta  del  capit4n 
Ribot>  (1899):  'Trisun,  6  el  pesimi»mo> 
(1906).  Consult  Blanco-Garda,  'La  literatura 
espanola  en  el  siglo  XIX>  (pt  II,  2d  ed, 
Madrid  1903);  Baxter,  'A  Great  Modetn 
Spaniard  (in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston 
1900)  ;  Davidson's  introduction  to  his  transl^- 
uon  of  'Jose>  (ib.  1900) ;  Howella,  W.  D.  (in 
Harper's  Magasme,  New  York  1886). 

PALACKY,  pa-Uts'ke,  Frantisefc,  Bo- 
hemian philologist,  critic  and  historian:  b. 
Hodslavitr,  Moravia,  14  Tune  1798;  d.  Prague, 
26  May  18/6.  He  studiecl  philology  and  history 
at  Prcsburg  and  Vienna,  and  in  1831  was  ap- 
pointed historiographer  to  the  states  of  Bo- 
hemia. In  the  compilation  of  a  general  history 
of  Bohemia,  he  searched  libraries  and  archives 
in  Bohemia  and  in  (rermany  and  Italy.  In 
the  political  agitation  of  1848  Palacky  was  the 
leader  of  the  Slav  or  national  party,  as  op- 
posed to  the  (rerman.  His  great  work  is  bis 
'History  of  Bohemia*  (in  German  and  Bo- 
hemian, 5  vols.,  Prague,  1836-67).  It  has  high 
repute  for  consdentiopsness,  thoroufdiness  and 
accaraqr.  Amon^  his  many  other  works  is  one 
on  die  most  anaent  momiments  of  the  C^ech 
tongue,  and  in  1872  his  'Political  Testament': 
'(jOcUchte  des  Hussiteptums'  C1868),  and 
'(^esduchte  des  Hussitenkriegs>  (1872-74). 
*Fadier  Fafad?,*  »  be  was  fondly  called. 
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^oug^  himself  a  Protestant,  was  r^f^arded  by 
Roman  Catholics  geneially  widi  perfect  confi- 
dence, eveh  with  veuerauon.  He  persistently 
but  vainly  opposed  the  reconstruction  of  Austria 
on  a  German-Hungarian  bass,  and  in  1861 
when  he  was  dected  into  the  Austrian  House 
of  Lords,  he  declined  to  attend. 

PAL.ffiOBOTANY.   See  Paleobotany.  " 

PAUSOGEOGRAPHY.  See  PALraoG- 
kaphy: 

PAUBOGRAPHY.  See  Paleography. 

PAL^SOLOGUS,  a  Byzantine  family  name 
which  first  became  prominent  about  the  middle 
of  the  11th  century,  when  a  George  Palseologus 
is  reported  as  a  prominent  suMorter  of  the  Ni- 
cephorus  Botaniates.  The  family  reached  the  im- 
perial throne  in  1260  in  the  person  of  Michael 
VIII.  This  emperor  successfully  undertook 
many  expeditions  to  Greece  and  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  used  in  vain  his  utmost  endeavors 
to  heal  the  schism  between  the  Roman  and 
Greek  churches.  His  successor  on  the  throne 
was  his  son,  Andronicus  II  (reigned  1282-1328), 
under  whose  reign  the  Turks  commenced  in 
earnest  a  series  of  assaults  on  the  Byzantine 
dominions.  Andronicus  attempted  to  oppose 
them  with  a  force  composed  of  mercenaries,  but 
with  small  success,  as  these  troops^  with  per- 
fect impartiality  attacked  both  his  enemies 
and  his  subjects.  To  pay  them,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  le^  such  imposts  as  nearly  destroyed 
Byzantine  commerce.  He  associated  his  son, 
Michael  IX.  with  himself  in  the  government, 
and  was  dettironed  by  his  grandson,  Andronicus 
III  (reigned  1328-41),  an  able  warrior  and  wise 
ruler.   He  won  several  victories  over  the  Bul- 

Srians,  the  Tatars  of  the  (>olden  Horde  and 
e  Sermans,  and  diminished  the  oppressive  im-- 
posts  of  the  previous  reign.  He  failed,  how- 
ever, in  his  expeditions  against  the  Catalans  and 
the  Turks  made  various  forays  extending  even 
to  the  Balkans  and  Thrace.  By  his  subjects 
he  was  affectionately  called  ^Father  of  his 
Countrv.»  His  son,  John  VI  (reigned  1355-91), 
a  weak  and  voluptuous  prince,  attempted  in 
vain  both  by  force  and  bribery  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Turks ;  at  last  tiie  Pope,  moved 
hy  ms  urgent  entreaties,  backed  by  a  promise  to 
submit  the  Greek  C^iurch  to  the  Pope  s  suprem- 
acy, urged  the  Hungarians  and  Serbians  to 
arm  in  defense  of  the  Greek  emperor,  but  the 
result  was  only  an  additional  triumph  to  Sultan 
Amurath.  The  imbecile  emperor  was  several 
times  deposed,  and,  on  his  final  reinstatement 
by  the  sultan,  acknowledged  himself  as  his 
vassal  for  the  capital  and  a  small  tract  along 
the  Propontis  and  Black  Sea.  Indeed  so  de- 
graded had  the  Byzantines  become,  that  they 
obeyed  the  Sultan  Bajazet's  summons  to  aid 
him  in  redttcin£[  Philadelphia,  the  last  Gr»dc 
stronghold  in  Asia  Minor.  His  son,  Andronicus 
rV  (reigned  1355-73),  who  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  government,  died  in  exile; 
Manuel  II  (reigned  1391-1425)  pursued  die 
same  tactics  as  his  father,  John  VI,  and  with 
the  same  result  The  allied  arn^  of  the  Hun- 
garians, (Germans  and  French,  whidi  he  had 
summoned  to  his  aid  ^:ainst  the  TuHcs,  was 
totally  routed  at  Nicopolis  by  Bajazet,  and  Con- 
stanttnople  itself  closely  besieged.  The  in- 
vasion of  Asia  Minor  by  Timor,  however,  com- 
.peUcd  the  saltan  to  withdraw  his  whole  force; 
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and  his  subsequent  defeat  and  capture  at  An- 
gora in  1402,  and  the  contests  araoi^  his  sons 
for  the  supremacy,  gave  the  Greek  en^Mre  a 
breaking  space.  Having  aided  Mohammed  I 
in  his  contests  with  his  brothers,  Manuel  was, 
by  the  grateful  sultan,  presented  with  some  dis- 
tricts in  Greece,  Thessalonica  and  on  the  Euxine. 
John  VII  (reigned  1425-49),  was  pressed  by 
the  Turks  and  urgently  besought  the  Pope  for 
aid  from  the  West,  promising  to  use  his  influ- 
ence in  bringing  about  a  union  of  the'  Greek 
and  Latin  churc£es  under  the  primaiar  of  Peter. 
To  this  end  he  journeyed  to  the  Council  of 
Florence,  where  in  July  1439,  the  union  of  the 
churches  was  agreed  to.  The  agreement,  how- 
ever, was  rendered  null  by  the  opposition  of 
the  clergy  and  people  of  the  East.  The  Pope, 
however,  saw  that  it  was  for  his  interest  to 
fulfil  his  part  of  the  agreement,  and  accord- 
ingly persuaded  Wladislas  of  Hungary  to  lead 
his  forces  uninst  the  Turks,  but  this  oniy 
hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Palzologi.  John  s 
brother,  Constantine  XIII  (reigned  1449-53), 
heroic  scion  of  a  degenerate  race,  accepted  the 
crown,  after  much  hesitation,  knowing  his  total 
inability  to  withstand  the  Turks,  and  even  then 
took  the  precaution  of  obtaining  the  sultan's 
consent  before  he  exercised  the  imperial  au- 
thority; but  some  rebellions  in  Caramania 
bafBing  Sultan  Mohammed  II's  efforts  to  quell 
them,  the  emperor  was  willingly  persuaded  by 
his  rash  .advisers  that  the  time  had  now  ar- 
rived for  rendering  himself  independent  of  the 
Turks.  The  attempt  brought  swifter  destruc- 
tion on  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  for  Mohammed  invested  the  capital  by 
sea  and  land,  and  after  a  siege,  tasting  from 
6  April  to  29  May  1453,  Constantinople  was 
taken  by  storm  and  the  last  of  the  Palaeologi 
'  fell  fighting  bravely  in  the  breach.  A  brandi 
of  the  family  ruled  Montferrat,  Italy,  from 
1306  to  1533.  The  Paijeologi  had  married  into 
the  ruling  houses  of  Hungary,  Serbia  and  a 
niece  of  Constantine  XIII  married  Ivan,  Tsar 
of  Russia.  This  marriage  was  advanced  re- 
peatedly by  subsequent  tsars  of  Russia  as  the 
basis  of  their  claim  to  European  Turkw.  Con- 
sult Gibbon,  Edward,  ^Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  £minre,>  edited  by  T.  B.  Bury  (New 
York  189&-1900).  and  Pears,  Edwin,  <The  De- 
struction of  the  Greek  Empire*  (ib.  1903). 

PALAEONTOLOGY.   See  PALBONTOLOCy. 

PAL.SOZOIC.  See  Paleozoic 

PAL^PHATUS,  Greek  mythographer. 
The  period  in  which  he  flourished  is  uncertain, 
but  there  are  many  references  to  him  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  large  work  dealing  with  the  Greek 
myths  for  which  he  furnished  explanations 
either  historical  or  allegorical  in  character.  Of 
this  work  there  remains  to  us  only  a  synopsis 
called 'Te/)i  'AtIotuv'  (On  Incredible  Things), 
which  for  centuries  was  a  favorite  text  In 
schools.  For  the  text  consult  Westermann, 
•MvfhypAipor  (Brunswick  1843),  and  Festa,  N., 
<Mythographi  Graeci*  (Vol.  III.  Leipzig  1902). 
Consult  also  Wipprecht,  F.,  *QuKstiones  Palae- 
phatese*  (Leipzig  1892). 

PALiSSTRA  (Greek,  <wrestlin^school>), 
originally  a  school  for  the  training  of  Gredc 
jrouth  in  gymnastic  exercises.  At  nrat  private, 
such  schools  were  afterward  supported  by  the 
state,  and  in  llie  most  oon^rehenaive  sense  a 
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palKStra  was  a  public  place  set  apart,  and  under 
official  direction,  for  exercises  in  wrestling  and 
various^  forms  of  athletics.  In  these  schools  or 
gymnasiums  special  privileges  were  ^ven  to 
athletes  traimng  for  contests  in  the  public 
games.  The  name  palxstra  is  also  ap^wd  to 
wrestling  and  athletics  themselves. 

PALAFOX  Y  MELZI,  pa'U-f6n'  e  m«l'- 
the,  Don  Job€  de,  d6n  h5-s&'  da,  Duke  of 
Saragossa,  Spanish  patriot:  b.  Aragon,  1780;  d. 
Paris,  France,  16  F*.  1847.  When  very  young 
he  was  appointed  an  officer  of  the  royal  body- 
guard and  in  that  capacity  acconq)anied  Ferdi- 
nand VII  to  Ba^onne  in  1808.  Palafox  escaped 
the  capture  wfuch  befell  his  royal  master  and 
fled  to  Saragossa  which  he  defended  as  captain- 
general  of  Aragon  in  two  sieges  in  1808-09,  but 
was  captured  by  the  French  and  imprisoned 
(1809^13)  at  Vincennes.  He  then  returned  vnA 
the  king  to  Spain,  and  was  confirmed  as  cap- 
tain-general of  Aragon.  Later  he  turned 
against  Ferdinand  VII  and  in  1853  joined  die 
forces  of  Queen  Isabella.  He  was  created  Didce 
of  Saragossa  in  1836i 

PALAIHNIHAN,  p»-lih'nl-h5n,  or  PIT 
RIVER  INDIANS,  an  American  family  of 
Shastan  stock  comprising  numerous  tribes  living 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  California,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Pit  River,  hence  the  local  or  com- 
mon name  of  Pit  River  Indians  (g.v.).  Seven 
distinct  tribes  of  these  people  were  known  in 
the  days  of  1849,  but  they  are  now  almost  ex- 
tinct. They  are  of  a  low  type  of  the  American 
aborigines.  Consult  Dixon,  R.  B.,  in  American 
Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  Vol.  VII  (Lancaster,  Pa., 
1905). 

PALAIS  DB  JUSTICE,  pa'li  de  zhOs'tes, 
(French,  palace  of  justice),  a  French  court- 
house, more  specifically,  the  courthouse  of 
Paris.  Rouen  uso  contains  an  edifice  which  is 
a  remarkable  exan3>le  of  the  Flamboyant  style 
of  (Gothic  See  Feench  ABCniTBCruu;  Paris; 
Brussels. 

PALAIS  ROYAL,  p£-l&  rwa-yil,  a 
collection  of  buildings  in  the  Rue  Richelieu  in 
Paris,  composed  of  a  palace,  public  gardens, 
shops,  caf^s  and  restaurants.  The  palace  was 
built  in  1634.  (See  Paris).  It  was  built  for 
Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1629-36  by  Lemercier. 
He  bequeathed  it  to  Louis  XIII.  It  later  be- 
came me  residence  of  the  Orleans  Bourbons. 
Here  Napoleon  installed  the  Tribunate.  At  the 
Restoration  it  was  repurchased  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  H-e  formed  the  Cours  de  Nemours 
and  built  the  Gallerie  d'Orleans.  At  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848  the  Palais  Royal  was  appro- 
priated as  the  domain  of  the  state  and  called 
the  Palais  National.  On  23  May  1871,  durinjr 
the  struggle  'between  the  army  of  Versailles  and 
the  Communists,  it  was  set  on  fire.  The  left 
wing  and  part  of  the  central  pavilion  were  de- 
stroyed, but  the  galleries  and  the  Theatre 
Frangais  were  preserved.  The  destroyed  wing 
has  been  rebuilt  and  other  portions  of^  the 
palace  have  also  been  restored.  The  Theatre 
Fran(;ais  and  the  Theatre  du  Palais  Royal  form 
part  of  the  buildings. 

PALAMEDES,  pal-^-me'dez,  in  Greek  my- 
thology, a  hero,  the  son  of  Nauptius  and  Clymene. 
Al^ugh  figuring  prominently  in  the  later  ac- 
counts of  the  Trojan  War,  he  is  not  referred 
to  in  the  Honeric  writings.  Having  discovered 
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tfiat  the  madness  of  Odysseus  was  only  feigned, 
and  having  brought  him  to  the  leaders  before 
Troy,  Palamedes  is  said  to  have  become  an 
object  of  hate  to  that  hero.  Odysseus  smug- 
gled into  the  tent  of  Palamedes  a  letter  from 
Priam  and  then  had  him  stoned  to  d^th  for 
treason.  His  father  in  turn  shipwrecked  ibt 
Greeks  on  the  promontory  of  Cajrfiareus  by 
false  lights.  He  is  represented  as  skilled  in 
learning,  and  his  name  is  connected  with  die 
invention  of  letters,  numbers,  money,  weic^ts 
and  measures,  checkers,  the  lighthouse  and  dice. 

PALAMON  AND  ARCITE.  Theban 
princes,  who  both  loved  Emilia,  sister  of  Hip- 
polyta,  and  were  imprisoned  by  Theseus.  Boc- 
caccio narrates  their  history  m  the  'Teseide,* 
which  was  used  by  Chaucer  for  ^The  Knight's 
Tale.'^  In  1487  appeared  Anne  de  Greville's 
poem  in  Frendi,  'Palamon  and  Arcite,*  and  in 
1634  Fletcher's  <Two  Noble  Kinsmen*  dealt 
with  the  same  theme.  There  were  two  plays, 
now  lost,  dealing  with  this  story,  one  by  Ed- 
wardes,  produced  for  Elizabeth  at  Oxford  in 
1S66,  and  one  mentioned  by  Henslowe  as  per- 
formed in  1594.  The  story  is  also  tola  hy 
Diyden  in  <Fables>  (1700). 

PALANAN,  pa-la'nan,  Philippines,  a  pueblo 
of  die  province  of  Isabela,  Luzon,  on  a  river, 
five  miles  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  36  miles  east  of 
Ili«ao.  A  mountain  trail  begins  at  this  point 
and  Palanan  is  the  trade  centre  for  the  sur- 
rountbng  res^oa.  It  was  here  that  Aguinaldo 
was  located  and  captured.   Pop.  1,140. 

PALANDER  AF  VBOA,  pa-lan'd^r 
vi'g9.  Adolf  Arnold  Louis,  Swedish  naval 
officer  and  oc^Iorer;  b.  Karlskrona,  1842.  In 
1868  he  was  -witb  the  Nordenskjdbd  expedition 
to  Spitzbergen  and  was  again  a  member  of  the 
expedition  of  1872-73.  In  1878-79  Palander 
was  navigator  of  the  Vega  in  the  search  for  the 
Northeast  Passage.  He  was  awarded  a  pension 
by  the  Riksdag;  was  made  aide-de-camp  of 
Oscar  II;  created  a  knight  and  also  made  an 
admiral.  He  was  Minister  of  State  in  1901-06 
and  published  an  account  of  his  search  for  the 
Nordieast  Passage. 

PALANPUR,  pa-lan-poor',  PAHLAN- 
PUR.  or  PAHLUMPUR,  native  state  of  In- 
dia in  the  proinnce  of  Gujarat,  Bombay  division, 
south  of  Rajputana.  The  state  is  crossed  by  the 
Rajputana-Malwa  Railway,  on  which  the  town 
of  Palanpur,  capital  of  me  district,  Is  a  junc- 
tion for  the  British  cantonment  of  Deesa.  The 
native  state  has  an  area  of  1,766  square  miles 
and  population  of  about  222,627.  A  political 
agency  including  this  and  other  surrounding 
states  contains  6,393  square  miles  and  has  a 
population  of  467j69I.  The  town,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  17,799.  like  the  state  and  the 
agency,  suffered  terribly  from  plague,  so  that 
the  population  has  decreased  enormously. 

PALANQUIN,  nai-^n-en.  PALANKEEN, 
or  PALKI,  a  vehiae  commonly  used  in  India 
and  Oriental  countries.  It  is  a  sort  of  Ktter  or 
covered  carrii^,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
porters,  eight  of  whom  are  attached  to  it  and 
who  relieve  each  other.  It  is  usually  provided 
with  a  bed  and  cushions,  and  a  curtain,  which 
can  be  dropped  when  the  occupant  is  <Usposed 
to  sleep. 


PALATE,  the  roof  and  the  superior  aspect 
of  the  mouth  or  oral  cavity  toward  its  hinder  or 
posterior  portions.  Anatomists  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  hard  and  the  soft  palate.  The 
former  is  constituted  by  the  palate  and  superior 
maxillary  bones;  the  latter  is  the  more  or  less 
mobile  prolongation  of  the  hinder  part  of  the 
roof  or  lining  membrane  of  the  moutfi  which 
is  attached  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard 
palate.  Tlie  hard  palate  supports  the  tongue 
when  that  organ  is  employed  in  tasting,  in  the 
production  of  artioilate  sounds,  in  mastication 
uid  in  swallowing.  The  membranes  and  tissues 
which  cover  the  bones  forming  the  hard  palate 
are  of  thick  conformation  and  are  closely  bound 
to^  tiie  surface  of  the  hones.  The  tissues  are 
thinner  toward  the  middle  line  of  the  palate  or 
ragihe.^  The  palatine  glands  exist  in  a  row  on 
each  side  of  the  hard  {olate  and  are  most  nu- 
merous and  of  larger  size  as  the  hard  palate  is 
continued  backward  to  form  the  soft  palate. 
The  mucous  membrane,  of  the  hard  palate  is  of 
a  whitish  color,  this  appearance  being  produced 
by  a  thide  layer  of  epithelial  cells  covering  the 
membrane. 

The  soft  palate  exists  otdy  in  the  crocodiles 
out  of  the  class  Mammalia.  In  the  Ceta<ea  it 
forms  a  muscnlar  canal,  which  prolongs  the 
hinder  nostrils  downward  and  backwlard,  and  is 
thus  adapted  to  the  breathing-process  of  these 
aquatic  forms.  In  the  ant-eaters  the  soft  palate 
is  nearly  eight  inches  in  length.  It  consists  in 
all  of  mucous  membrane  and  muscles  and  forms 
a  semi-partition  between  the  mouth  and  the 
hinder  nostrils.  In  front  it  is  attached  to  the 
hard  palate.  Behind  it  is  free,  and  in  the  middle 
a  pointed  process,  the  uvula,  is  situated  This 
is  found  fully  developed  only  in  man  and  the 
apes.  Its  upper  surface,  or  mat  next  the  nasal 
passages,  is  convex  and  is  prolonged  to  form 
the  floor  of  the  nose.  The  lower  or  under  sur- 
face is  concave,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  receive  ^e 
back  of  the  tongue ;  and-  on  this  surface  the  soft 
palate  bears  a  meiUan  ridge,  showing  the  ear^ 
stage  of  its  formation,  when  it  oonnsts  of  two 
baWes.  Non-union  of  these  halves  and  of  those 
of  the  hard  palate  produce  the  deformity  known 
as  cleft  t»late.  This  is  likely  to  interfere  with 
nutrition  in  the  child  and  widi  articulation,  and 
may  t>e  complicated  by  haretip.  It  can  and 
should  be  remedied  by  operation  in  early  in- 
fan<y.  Mucous  glands  are  abundantly  distrib* 
uted  in  the  membrane  forming  the  soft  palate, 
these  structures  secreting  the  mucus  which 
serves  to  lubricate  the  throat  during  the  pas- 
sage of  food.  Above  these  glands  muscular  tis- 
sue is  found  and  die  upper  surface  is  formed 
of  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages  al- 
ready alluded  to.  Hie  uvula,  depending  in  the 
middle  of  the  soft  palate,  gives  to  the  latter  the 
appeai^nce  of  a  ^livided  or  double  arch.  This 
structure,  the  uses  of  which  are  undetermined, 
consists  of  numerous  mucous  glands  and  a  mus- 
cle known  as  the  azygos  uvulae.  The  uvula 
varies  in  length  in  different  subjects  and  at 
different  times  in  the  same  person.  Its  perma- 
nent ek)ngation  ^ves  rise  to  an  irritant  coudi 
produced  h^  its  tickling  the  throat,  and  for  lEe 
relief  of  this  complaint  its  lower  border  is  fre< 
quently  excised. 

In  front  the  soft  palate  becotnes  continuous 
with  the  tongue  and  pharynx  or  back  part  of  the 
Boutli.  through  two  mucous  and.  maaailar  folds 
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on  either  side  known  as  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior pillars  of  the  fauces.  The  anterior  arch  of 
eadi  side  exists  as  a  curve  from  the  uvula  to  the 
side  of  the  tongue.  The  iKisterior  arch  begins 
at  the  uTuIa,  follows  the  tree  edge  of  the  soft 
palate  and  ends  at  the  side  of  the  phamyx.  The 
pillars  of  each  side  separate  or  diverge  in  a 
triangular  manner  from  their  point  of  origin 
and  within  the  trian^e  of  each  side  a  tonsil  is 
contained. 

The  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  number  five 
pairs.  These  are  the  levatores  palati,  which 
laise  the  soft  palate  and  bring  it  to  the  horizon- 
tal position  in  swallowing.  The  tensores  palati 
draw  the  soft  palate  downward  and  ti^ten  it, 
and  their  action  also  includes  the  keeping  patent 
and  open  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  patato- 
glossi  and  palato-pharsrngei  muscles  form  the 
bulk  of  the  arches  of  the  soft  palate;  and  the 
azygos  uvulae  muscle  constitutes  the  last  struc- 
ture of  this  description  included  in  the  soft  pal- 
ate. The  tonsils  or  amygdatx  ("almond-like") 
are  placed  between  the  palatine  arches.  The 
substance  of  each  tonsil  contains  numerous  fol- 
licles, which  open  externally  by  12  or  15  open- 
ings, and  more  deeply  placed  are  masses  of 
adenoid  or  lymphatic  tissue  similar  to  the  Pet- 
er's patches  (q.v.)  of  the  intestine.  The  tonsils 
are  liable' to  hjrpertrophy  and  inflammatory  af- 
fections, and  are  excised  for  disease  without 
leaving  any  bad  effects.  Enlarged  tonsils  may 
obstruct  the  breathing  and  may  produce  deaf- 
ness by  occlusion  of  me  Eustadhian  tube.  (See 
ToNsiUTis).  Both  the  luird  and  soft  palate 
are  supplied  with  blood  by  the  descending  pala- 
tine branch  of  the  intenial  maxillary  artery, 
-and  witli  nerves  by  the  palatine  brandies  of  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve.  The  use  of  the  soft 
palate  is  chiefly  to  close  the  posterior  nares  or 
nostrils  and  so  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  food 
by  the  nose  in  swallowing;  during  which  proc- 
ess the  palate  is  elevated  by  the  levator  muscles 
from  its  usually  dependent  position  to  the  hori- 
zontal position.  In  the  latter  position  it  lies 
upon  the  bade  of  the  phamyx  and  so  doses  the 
nares.  The  arches  of  the  palate  assist  in  swal- 
lowing. The  anterior  arches  during  deglutition 
contract,  so  as  to  prevent  the  food  from  return- 
ing into  the  mouth ;  while  the  posterior  arches 
contract  at  the  sides  and  so  preclude  the  escape 
of  food  into  the  nose.  The  whole  process  of 
Swallowing  is  performed  firstly  by  the  mass  of 
food  being  brought  to  the  bade  of  the  tongue. 
The  lower  jaw  being  next  closed  to  afford  a 
fixed  point  for  the  action  of  the  muscles  which 
raise  the  larynx,  the  food  is  sent  into  the  ele- 
vated pharynx  by  the  pressure  of  the  tongue 
on  the  palate.  The  posterior  palatine  an^es 
and  soft  palate  prevent  the  escape  of  the  food 
into  the  nose  at  this  stage;  the  anterior  pala- 
tine arches  and  tongue  prevent  it  returning  to 
the  mouth;  the  epiglottis  is  shut  over  the  upper 
openuig  of  the  larynx  so  as  to  prevent  the  food 
enteritig  the  windpipe ;  and  by  the  action  of  the 
constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx  the  food  is 
finally  shot  into  the  oesophagus  or  gullet,  along 
which  tube  it  is  propelled  to  the  stomach  by  the 
peristaltic  contraction  of  its  muscular  walls. 
See  Mouth;  Nose  and  Throat;  Pharynx; 
Tongue. 

PALATINATE,  The,  (1)  a  comprehensive 
term  for  two  states  of  the  German  Empire, 
which,  until  1620,  were  united.  The  name  Pala- 


tinate (Carman,  Pfalz)  was  originally  given  to 
the  imperial  castles  dispersed  over  the  German 
Empire,  in  which  the  emperors  resided  alter- 
nately, with  a  view  to  maintain  order  by  tiheir 
presence  and  to  administer  jtutice  impartially 
m  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  palatine 
or  comt  palatine  was  the  highest  dvil  and 
judicial  officer  in  these  castles.  Finally,  the  title 
was  retained  by  only  two  of  the  territorial  mag- 
nates of  the  empire,  whose  states  were  distin- 
guided  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Palatinate,  or 
as  the  Palatinates  of  Bavaria  and  the  Rhine. 
The  Upper  Palatinate  was  included  in  the  drde 
of  Bavaria  and  was  bounded  north  by  the 
county  of  Baireuth,  east  by  Bohemia,  south  by 
the  county  of  Neuburg,  west  by  Bavaria  and  the 
territory  of  Nuremberg.  Its  capital  was  Amberg. 
The  Lower  Palatinate  (Palatinate  of  the  Rhine) 
was  contained  in  the  electoral  drcle  of  the 
Rhine  and  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  It  was  bounded  by  the  territories  of 
Mainz,  Katzenellenbogen,  Wurtemberg,  Baden, 
Alsace,  Lorraine  and  Treves.  It  was  composed 
of.  the  Palatinate  proper  or  Electoral  Palatinate 
on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Rhine,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  countries  in  Europe,  and  of  the  prind- 
pality  of  Simmem,  the  duchy  of  Deux-Ponts 
(Zweibriicken),  the  half  of  the  county  of  Spann- 
heim  and  the  principalities  of  Veldenz  and 
Lautern.  The  counts-palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
whose  original  seat  was  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  riie 
11th  century  were  already  in  possession  of  the 
office  and  of  the  lands  pertaining  to  it,  and  were 
among  tibe  most  powerful  princes  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  In  1227  the  entire  Palatinate  fell 
into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Bavaria  and 
underwent  a  series  of  successions  until  1619  when 
Frederick  V,  of  the  Simmem  line,  who  had 
succeeded  in  1610,  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the 
empire  for  aspiring  to  the  crown  of  Bt^emia- 
(See  Germany;  Thirty  Years'  War).  His 
electorate  and  estates  were  given  in  1623  to 
Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Charles  Louis, 
son  of  Frederick  V,  recovered  the  Lower  Pala- 
tinate by  the  Peace  of  WesQihalia  (164S),  and  a 
new  electorate,  the  e^th,  was  created  for  htm, 
with  the  office  of  high-treasurer.  The  Upper 
Palatinate  and  the  former  rank  of  the'  elector- 
palatine  in  the  electoral  college  remained  with 
Bavaria.  In  1742  the  electorate  fell  to  the  Sulz- 
bach  line,  represented  by  Karl  Theodor,  and  in 
.1777  he  succeeded  to  the  electorate  of  Bavaria, 
a  portion  of  the  estates  of  which,  however,  fell 
to  Austria.  This  was  accomKinied  by  the  re- 
covery of  the  old  electoral  office  of  the  Pala- 
tinate and  the  transference  of  flie  grand-treas- 
urership  to  Brunswick.  Toward  the  close  of 
his  reign  the  Palatinate  was  conquered  by  the 
Frendi.  He  died  without  issue  in  1799  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mawmilian  Joseph,  Duke  of 
Zweibriicken.  At  the  Peace  of  Lunevillc  (1801) 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  Palatinate. 
The  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
were  annexed  to  France,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  remain(ter  was  given  to  die  Grand-Duke  of 
Baden  and  the  rest  was  distributed  amoiw  other 
princes.  At  the  Peace  of  1814  the  Genium 
states  recovered  their  possessions  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Palatinate  was  re- 
distributed among  Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  and  Prussia.  The  portion  belonging 
to  Baden  is  included  in  the  drcles  of  Mann- 
heim. Heidelberg  and  Mosbach;  the  Darmstadt 
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portion  constitutes  the  provinces  of  Starken- 
burg  and  Rheinhessen.  Bavaria  received  the 
whole  of  the  ^^>pcr  Palatinate  and  the  porticHi 
of  the  Lower  Palatinate  forming  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  Rheinpfalz.  The  Prussian  portion  was 
added  to  the^Prussian  province  of  Rheinland. 
The  area  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  is  2,372 
square  miles  (pop.  937,085)  ;  of  the  Upper  Pala- 
tinate, together  with  Re^ensburg,  which  is 
joined  to  it  into  one  province,  is  3,862  square 
miles  (pop.  1^00,284).  Speyer  is  the  capital  of 
the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  Regensbtirg  that  of  the 
Upper  Pabtinate.  Hie  population  of  Speyer  is 
about  23,000.  Consult  Nebenius,'  *Geschichte 
der  Pfalz>  (Heidelberg  1874). 

(2)  The  term  palatinate  or  county  palatine 
came  into  use  in  England  during  the  13th  cen- 
tury, the  counts  or  earls-palatine  ruling  over 
entire  counties,  acting  as  independent  princes, 
exacting  feudal  rights  and  contributions  and 
simfdy  swearing  homage  and  fealty  to  the  Idng. 
The  principal  counties  palatine  were  Lancaster, 
Chester  and  Durham.  In  the  colonial  days  of 
the  United  States  Maryland  was  grftuted  to  the 
Baltimore  family  as  a  county  palatine  on  the 
model  of  Durham. 

PALATINE  ANTHOLOGY,  a  Greek 
anthology  compiled  in  the  10th  century  bjr  Con- 
stantine  Cephalas.  For  several  centuries  it  was 
tost  but  in  1606  Salmasius  found  it  in  the  Pala- 
tine Library,  Heidelberg.  It  was  .first  published 
in  Brunck's  *AnaIecta'  (1776).  Consult  Thack- 
eray, *Anthologia  Graeca*  (London  1877). 

PALATINE  HILL  (Lat  Palatium,  later 
Mons  Palatinus),  the  most  centnd,  the  earliest 
settled  and  (save  for  the  C^pitoline)  the  most 
famous  and  important  of  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome.  About  130  feet  above  the  Tiber  and  36 
more  above  the  sea-level,  the  hill  is  an  irreg- 
ular quadrilateral  and  to  this  shape  is  due  the 
name  of  the  Roma  quadrata,  the  primitive  city 
which  the  legend  attributes  to  Romulus.  The 
name  Palatium,  which  the  Romans  connected 
with  the  Arca^an  city  Pallantium,  is  probably 
related  with  Pales,  an  Italian  rural  divinity.  On 
the  Palatine  the  Lupercalia  was  celebrated  in 
honor  of  Romulus;  there  were  the  ancient 
temples  (of  Victory,  Jupiter  Stator  and  the 
Magna  Mater)  in  the.  days  of  the  early  re- 
public, the  residences  of  Cicero,  Marcus 
Scaurus  and  others  in  the  last  period  of  the 
republic  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  principate 
Augustus'  own  home  (to  which  fact  the  use 
of  the  word  ^palace"  from  the  Palatium  is 
due),  the  temple  of  Apollo  dedicated  in  28  b.c. 
and  the  Latin  and  Gredc  library.  Tiberius  and 
Catwula  buih  additions  to  Augustus*  palace; 
the  latter  etm>eror  bridged  the  Capitoline  to  the 
Palatine.  Tne  Palatine  was  no  longer  used 
as  an  imperial  residence  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  and  there  was  no  more  splendid 
building  there  until  Pope  Paul  HI  buih  the 
villa  called  Orti  Famesiani.  Excavations  of  Uie 
bill  b^an  in  1762  under  Bianchi's  superintend- 
ence and  was  renewed  a  century  later  by  Rosa 
at  the  expense  of  Napoleon  III.  The  ItaUan 
government  purchased  the  Farnese  (jardens  in 
1871  and  now  has  charge  of  excavations. 

PALATKA,  p9-latk4,  Fla.,  city,  county- 
seat  of  Putnam  County,  on  the  Saint  John's 
River,  and  on  the  Florida  East  Coast,  the  Flor- 
ida Southern,  the  Georgia  Southern  and  Florida 
and  the  Jacksonville  Atlantic  C^ast  line  rail- 
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roads,  47  miles  in  direct  line  south  of  Jackson- 
ville. It  is  the  centre  of  a  prosperous  agricul- 
tural and  fruit  region,  is  in  daily  steamer  com- 
munication with  Jacksonville  and  exports  large 
quantities  of  oranges,  sugar,  cotton  and  cj^ress 
lumber.  It  is  also  popular  as  a  winter  resort. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Putnam  County  High 
School  and  of  the  Saint  Joseph's  Academy  and 
Day  School  (Roman  Catholic).   Pop.  3,779. 

PALAWAN,  pa-la'wan,  Philippines,  the 
most  southwestern  island  of  the  archipelago, 
lying  west  of  Mindoro,  Panay  and  Negros ;  it  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  China  Sea,  which  it 
separates  from  the  Sulu  or  Mindoro  Sea;  area, 
4,027  square  miles ;  with  dependent  islands,  5,238 
square  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  islands 
of  the  Philippines,  and  from  its  geographical 
position  one  of  the  most  important,  as  it  lies 
in  the  trade  route  between  India  and  China  and 
Manila. 

Topography  and  Climate. —  The  island  is 
long  and  narrow  in  shape;  the  greatest  length 
from  northeast  to  southwest  is  278  miles,  and 
the  width  averages  only  17  miles,  and  is  no- 
where more  than  30  miles,  being  only  miles 
in  the  centre.  The  coast  is  indented  with  nu- 
merous sounds,  gulfs  and  bays,  most  important 
among  them  Malampaya  Sound  (q.v.).  A 
mountain  system  which  divides  Palawan  into 
two  watersheds  extends  the  length  of  die  island 
following  the  general  direction  of  the  coast; 
the  highest  summit  of  this  system  is  Manta- 
lifigajan  in  the  south  (6,843  feet) ;  the  average 
height  is  from  2,500  to  3,000  feet ;  between  the 
summits  are  hi^  table-lands.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  rivers,  which  are  all  short;  in  the  north- 
ern part  there  is  a  lake  which  opens  into  ^e 
ocean  b;y  a  subterranean  river.  The  climatology 
of  the  island  shows  two  seasons,  the  southwest 
monsoon  or  wet  season  and  the  northeast  mon- 
soon or  dry  season;  the  heat  is  not  extreme; 
malarial  fevers  are  common  on  some  parts  of 
the  coast.   Earthquakes  are  relatively  rare. 

Forests  and  Fauna^The  mountains  are 
very  heavily  wooded,  the  forests  contain  valu- 
able Elding,  dye  and  medicinal  woods,  includ- 
ing ebony,  sandal,  logwood,  bamboo,,  ipil  (a 
very  hard  wood),  apiay,  camphor,  g&m  mastic, 
molave;  a  number  of  the  trees  foiCuid  in  Pala- 
wan exist  nowhere  else  in  the  Philippines. 
Dammar,  a  gum  which  exudes  from  a  large 
tree,  is  found  in  many  places -in  deposits  in  the 
earth,  which  have,  however,  never  been  fully 
worked.  The  nipa  palm  grows  luxuriantly 
along  the  rivers,  and  Vattan  is  an  important 
article  of  export.  Thefe  are  also  numerous 
plants  of  varied  character,  including  orcluds 
and  pitcher  plants  ;*  a'l^ong  the  latter  is  a  tral- 
ing  variety,  the  pitcners  of  which  will  hold  a 
pint  and  a  half  of*  water. 

The  wild  animals  of  Palawan  are  not  very 
numerousi;  there  are  several  varieties  of  the 
monkeys,'  also  the  pakda  or  big  ape,  and  porcu- 
pines ;  the  birds  are  mostly  of  unusual  species. 
Reptilfu>are  abundant;  alligators  are  commonly 
foupd  in  the  lakes  and  swamps,  and  the  n^tfaons 
are*  unusually  laive,  specimens  over  22  feet 
long  having  been  found. 

Industrial  Resources. — The  resources  of  the 
island  are  as  yet  poorly  developed.  The  chief 
industry  is  the  raising  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
goats;  goats  and  fowls  are  bartered  with  the 
ships  along  the  coast.   Rice,  tobacco,  nutmegs. 
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sweet  potatoes  and  other  food  products  are 
raised  for  home  consumption,  and  there  are  a 
few  primitive  manufactures  also  for  domestic 
use.  Edible  birds'  nests  are  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  rocky  caverns  of  the  coasts; 
they  are  of  excellent  quality,  being  considered 
second  only  to  those  of  Peiion  de  Coron  (q.v.). 
and  have  brought  twice  their  weight  in  silver 
in  the  Chinese  market.  Honey  and  wax  are 
also  collected  and  brought  to  the  coast  for 
trade.  There  are  no  roads,  except  a  few 
portages,  but  a  number  of  trails;  the  rivers  also 
afford  means  of  transportation  near  the  coast. 
Only  the  coast  is  suitable  for  agriculture. 

People  and  History. —  Next  to  the  Visay- 
ans,  the  dominating  race  of  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  the  island  are  the  Tagbanuas 
Cq.v.),  a  peaceful  and  docile  race  of  mixed 
Malay  and  Negrito  blood.  The  Moros  pre- 
dominate in  the  southern  part,  south  of  the  10th 
paralM  of  latitude.  Previous  to  the  18th  cen- 
tury Palawan  was  a  part  of  the  sultanate  of 
Borneo;  in  the  early  part  of  that  century,  the 
Spaniards  established  several  garrisons  m  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  their  dominions  on  the  north  from 
the  Moro  pirates,  and  the  island  was  soon 
afterward  ceded  to  Spain.  In  1885  a  special 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Spanish  government 
to  colonize  Palawan  by  offering  settlers  free 
transportation  and  other  privileges,  but  this 
failed.  An  attempt  to  establish  a  convict  settle- 
ment was  also  unsuccessful,  and  Spanish  au- 
thority was  recogni2ed  only  along  the  coasL 
The  United  States  troops  occupied  Palawan  in 
the  early  part  of  1902,  and  in  June  of  that  year 
civil  government  was  established  in  that  part 
of  the  island  tying  north  of  the  10th  parallel  of 
latitude.  This  region  with  its  dependent  islands 
is  known  as  the  province  of  Paraeua.  Its 
capital  is  on  the  island  of  Cuyo.  The  part 
south  of  this  parallel,  known  as  the  country  of 
the  Moros,  is  as  yet  without  civil  governmenL 
The  most  important  town  of  Moro  Palawan  ts 
Puerto  Princessa,  which  has  not  2,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  island  of  Balabac,  lying  south  of 
Palawan,  is  governed  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu. 
At  Iwahig  near  Puerto  Princessa  there  is  a 
modern  penal  colony  on  liberal  lines.  On  the 
small  island  of  Culian  there  is  a  leper  colony. 
Population  of  the  island  about  35,000. 

PALAWAN  PASSAGE,  the  route  throu^ 
the  Balabac  Strait  and  along  the  east  coast  of 
Palawan,  used  by  vessels  in  the  trade  between 
China  and  Manila  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
southwest  monsoons,  because  more  sheltered 
than  the  China  Sea  route  to  the  west  of  Pala- 
wan. This  route  was  first  explored  in  1830  by 
Captain  Bates  of  the  British  navy,  and  soon 
afterward  generally  adopted. 

PALAY,  a  tropica!  African  climbing  plant 
(Cryptostegia  grandifiora)  of  the  milkweed 
family.  Its  stalk-fibres,  which  are  strong  and 
white,  are  spun  into  a  very  fine  yarn ;  and  its 
milky  juice  forms  a  kind  of  caoutchouc.  It  is 
used  for  this  latter  purpose  in  Burma. 

PALAZZO  PITTI,  pa-lat's6  pit'te,  a  palace 
in  Florence.    See  Florence. 

PALE,  in  heraldry,  a  figure  of  the  group 
known  as  ordinaries,  consisting  of  a  broad 
perpendicular  band  in  the  middle  of  the  shield. 


Several  charges  of  any  kind  are  said  to  be  In 
pale*  when  they  stand  over  each  other  per- 
pendicularly, as  do  the  three  lions  of  England. 
A  shield  divided  throu^  the  middle  oy  a 
perpendicular  line  is  said  to  be  "parted  per 
pale.*  When  divided  into  an  even  number  of 
parts  by  perpendicular  lines,  it  is  'paly  of*  so 
many  pieces. 

PALE,  The  Bngliah,  Ireland,  a  name  ap- 
plied in  the  14th  century  to  that  part  of  Ire- 
land which  was  completely  under  English  rule, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  parts  where  the  old 
Irish  laws  -and  customs  prevailed.  It  varied 
in  extent  at  different  periods,  consisting  of 
Dublin  and  more  or  less  of  the  neighboring 
country. 

PALE  OF  SETTLEBfENT,  that  part  of 
Russia  within  which  Jews  are  allowed  to  reside. 
The  Pale  was  established  in  1791  to  prevent  the 
Jews  of  White  Russia,  who  came  under  Russian 
dominion  in  1772^  at  the  first  partition  of 
Poland,  from  spreading  throughout  Russia. 
Its  boundaries  have  varied  from  time  to  time; 
in  1904  it  contained  the  governments  of 
Bessarabia,  Vilna,  Vitebsk,  Volhynia,  Grodino. 
Yokaterinoslav,  Kovno,  Minsk,  Moj^ilef,  Po- 
dolia,  Poltava,  Taurida,  Kherson,  Qiemi^v 
and  Ki.ev.  _  Within  these  g[overnments  the  Jews 
were  not  in  general  permitted  to  settle  oot^de 
the  cities  and  towns.  They  were  allowed  to 
live  in  Poland  also,  but  this  was  not  considered 
as  jpart  of  the  pale  Under  certain  narrow  re- 
strictions, they  were  also  permitted  to  live  in 
Courland,  the  Caucusus  and  Turkestan.  They 
were  entirely  excluded  from  Finland,  and  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  convicts  and  their  children, 
from  Siberia.  In  Moscow,  too,  they  were  sub- 
ject to  particularly  narrow  restrictions.  In 
1903  the  restrictions  on  the  Jews  were 
somewhat  mollified.  In  1904  the  pale  of 
settlement  might  be  left  by  merchants 
of  the  first  guild  and  their  families,  per- 
sons possessed  of  a  higher  education,  those 
who  had  completed  the  military  service  before 
1874  and  skilled  artisans.  The  same  classes 
were  permitted  to  reside  in  villages.  Unre- 
stricted rights  of  residence  were  accorded  to 
veterans  of  the  Japanese  War,  manufacturers 
and  counsellors  of  commerce.  Restriction  to  the 
pale  has  been  abolished  by  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionaries in  1917  along  with  all  other  religious 
and  racial  disabilities. 

PALEA,  plural  PALEiE,  the  bracts,  usu- 
ally membranous  and  colorless,  on  the  receptacle 
of  a  composite  plant  between  the  florets;  the 
chaff.  Also  the  bracts  immediately  surround- 
ing the  fertile  leaves  organs  in  grasses.  See 
Bract;  Flower. 

PALEARIO,  pa-la-a're-d,  Antonio,  more 
correctly,  Antonio  dei  Pagliarici,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  Latinized  title  AoNius  Paijiarius, 
Italian  religious  innovator:  b.  Veroli,  Roman 
Campi^na,  1500;  d.  Rome,  1570.  He  was  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Perosa,  Siena,  Padua, 
Lucca  and  Milan,  whose  rqmtation  had  spread 
over  all  Italy  and  abroad.  He  made  his  home 
especially  at  Siena,  and  in  1567  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Holy  Inquisition  at  Rome,  and  three 
years  later  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  stake. 
His  principal  work  is  a  long  Latin  didactic 
poem,  'De  Immortalitate  Animarum,'  Famous 
as  his  poetic  and  theological  writings  were. 
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equally  popular  was  the  work  attributed  to  him, 
'Del  BencBdo  de  Gicsii  Christo  Crocifisso* 
(1548),  whidi  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, but  in  1549  was  suppressed  by  the  In- 
quisition. It  was  published  at  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land (1853),  and  at  Leipzig  with  a  German 
tnmstation  by  Tischendorf  (1856).  Ranke 
maintained  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  Benedictine 
monk,  Benedetto  of  Mantua.  Cxinsult  Young, 
'Life  and  Times  of  Antonio  Faleario*  (London 
1860);  Bonnet,  <Aonio  PaIerio>  (Paris  1863). 

PALEMBANG,  pa-l£m-bang',  Sumatra, 
Dutch  residency  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
island ;  also  the  capital  city  of  the  residency. 
The  country  is  drained  by  the  Musi  (or  Moesi) 
River,  akmg  the  banks  of  which  there  are  vain- 
able  sui^Iies  of  petroleum.  An  alluvial  plain 
and  plentifully  watered,  it  is  very  fertile.  Its 
native  inhabitants  are  Moslem  Malays,  except  a 
race  called  Orang-Kubu,  living  by  the  chase 
in  the  thickest  jungles  and  exhibiting  a  very 
primitive  culture.  Palembang  residency  has  an 
area  of  53,497  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  about  700,{XX),  of  whom  373  are  Enrc^ans. 
1376  Arabs  and  6,451  Chinese. 

Its  capital  dty  of  the  same  name  lies  on  both 
banks  of  the  Muu,  80  miles  frran  its  mouth,  in 
a  swampy  region,  the  houses  being  sometimes 
built  in  the  very  stream.  The  old  Javanese 
name  for  the  city  seems  to  have  been  Malayo, 
so  that  it  may  be  the  Malajour  of  Marco  Polo 
and  the  Mo-li5u-yu  of  the  (Thjnese  geographers. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  that  the 
town  was  once  held  by  Hindus,  an  occupation 
like  that  in  Java.  The  main  tmihUi^  is  an  18th 
century  mosque.  Coffee  and  pepper  are  ex- 
ported; and  there  is  some  trade  in  silks,  carv^ 
ings  and  goldsmiths*  wares.  The  Dutch  built 
a  factory  here  in  1618,  but  the  country  remained 
independent  until  1812  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  English.  It  passed  to  the  Dutch  after  1825. 
Pop.  over  60,000. 

PALENQUB,  p^-l^nlE&t  the  most  individual 
and  distinctively  interestii^  of  the  ruined  cities 
belonging  to  the  pre-Coliunlnan  dvilization  of 

America. 

Palenque  lies  in  the  foot-hills,  on  both  sides 
of  the  mountain  stream  Otolum,  or  Otula  (the 
Place  of  Falling  Stone»).  It  is  some  six  miles 
from  Santo  Domingo  del  Palenque,  CSiiatas. 
Owing  to  the  dense  tropical  vegetation  which 
abounds  in  this  district  the  ruins  have  been  but 
very  imperfectly  explored.  But  enough  has  been 
ascertained  concerning  them  to  fix  their  char- 
acter undoubtedly  as  a  very  important  pre- 
Columbian  religious  centre.  The  absence  of 
fortifications  of  any  kind  and  the  o^en  char- 
acter of  the  builcUngs  togedier  with  thdr 
peculiar  structure  would  seem  to  indioite  this; 
and  ihe  mytholc^cal  scenes  ducted  in  the 
stucco  work  withra  several  of  the  edifices  con- 
firm this  opinion. 

Oiving  to  its  peculiar  character,  its  one-time 
undoubted  importance,  its  proximity  to  other 
places  visited  by  the  Spaniards  shortly  after  the 
Conquest  and  the  fact  that  it  is  mentioned  in 
none  of  the  accounts  or  reports  of  this  period, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  Palenque  was  a 
deserted  ci^  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
Yucatan  and  Mexico.  Up  to  the  time  the  ruins 
were  (hscovered  in  1746  and  officially  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  government, 
syiparently  their  eidstence  mu)  not  been  known 


except  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding district.  But  commencing  sbordy 
thereafter  and  continuing  down  to  the  present 
time,  numerous  partial  examinations  and  ex- 

Elorations  of  the  ruins,  official  and  private,  have 
een  made;  yet.  not  enough  of  a  suffidently- 
extended  character  has  been  done  to  definitely 
setUe  the  relationship  of  Palenque  to  the  other 
dvilizations  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  dther 
at  the  time  of  its  foundation  or  sut^equent 
growth  to  power  and  influence. 

Many  of  the  original  buildinss  of  Palenque 
must  luive  disa^t^red;  in  fact,  Calderon, 
one  of  the  first  to  describe  the  dty  sa^ 
that  he  counted  206  9)uildings,  most  of  them 
more  or  less  in  ruins.  Of  these  the  most  dis- 
tinctive and  important  is  the  edifice  known  as 
the  '^Patace.^  This  stands  upon  a  pyramid  some 
60  feet  high,  which  rises  from  a  narrow  plain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Up  the  eastern 
side  of  the  pyramidj  which  is  253  by  310  feet 
square,  runs  a  broad  stairway  centr^ly  placed 
There  was  probably  a  similar  one  on  ue  north. 
The  sides  of  the  pyramid  were  originally  faced 
with  blocks  of  cut  stone,  but  these  are  now  dis- 
placed and  many  of  them  thrown  down  by  the 
excessive  growth  of  tropical  vegetation.  This 
was  the  more  easily  effected  since  the  mass  of 
the  pyramid  is  composed  of  earth  and  loose 
stones.  The  "Palace*  crowning  the  pyramid  is 
240  feet  long  and  180  wide.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  narrow  passageway  formed  by  the  summit  of 
the  pyramid.  The  Palace  has  over  40  doors, 
9  feet  wide  and  Syi  high,  fadng  outward  on  to 
this  passageway.  These  lead,  on  the  north  and 
east,  into  one  long  corridor-like  apartment  run- 
ning along  both  these  sides  and  60  feet  around 
the  south  end  and  40  feet  around  the  west  side, 
a  total  distance  of  over  5(X)  feet,  without  an 
intervening  wall  or  obstruction  of  any  Idnd 
On  the  west,  the  whole  length  of  the  cor- 
ridor contains  only  two  divisions,  while  on  the 
south  there  are  five,  two  of  which  are  pierced 
by  connecting  doors.  Within  this  great  cor- 
ridor runs  a  second  corridor  of  like  width  fac- 
ing on  an  immense  patio  or  courtyard.  Half 
of  this  corridor  is  taken  up  with  one  long  room 
running  round  the  north  and  east  sides.  Many 
doors  open  from  this  latter  corridor  into  the 
courtyard,  vduch  is  divided  into  four  near^ 
equal  parts  or  analler  courts.  In  these  courts 
are  subsidiary  buildings,  one  of  which  contains 
seven  ro<mts,  one  quite  large.  From  the  patio 
rises  a  great  lower  30  feet  square  at  the  base, 
and  standing  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
court,  in  five  sections  consisting  of  the  base 
proper  and  four  stories.  It  is  probable  that  the 
100  or  more  doors  of  the  palace  were  covered 
mth  curtains  which  would  have  been  suffident 
protection  in  a  tropical  climate.  In  the  rooms 
of  the  building,  on  the  stairways  and  outer 
walls  is  a  luxuriant  display  of  excellent  stucco 
and  bas-reliefs  showing  well-executed  human 
figures  and  stucco  tablets.  The  edifice  is 
plastered  throughout  Numerous  stone  stair- 
ways connect  the  corridors  and  the  rooms  with 
the  courts.  Underneath  the  ^Palace"*  and  within 
the  pyramid  are  numerous  rooms,  all  of  which 
so  far  as  explored  are  plastered.  They  are 
apparently  the  same  in  form  as  the  upper  rooms 
and  connected  with  them  by  stairways.  TTiey 
are  said  to  have  once  contained  decorated 
tablets;  but  if  so  the  dampness  has  destroyed 
them.  A  similar  buildii^  in  form  and  position 
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to  the  «Palace»  is  the  «Tanple  of  the  Three 
Tablets."  "Ilic  incline  side  o£  the  pyramid  from 
widcb  it  rises  is  110  feet  on  the  slopnig  ade. 
The  Temple  itself  is  76  feet  long,  25  feet  wide 
and  35  high.  In  the  facade  are  five  wide  doors; 
on  the  walls  between  are  well-executed  bas- 
reliefs  in  stucco  and  on  the  comer  front  walls 
are  colnmns  of  hieroglyphics.  One  long  room 
takes  up  the  front  of  the  building  and  from  this 
three  doors  lead  each  into  a  back  room. 
Here  are  two  large  stone  tablets  and  nearly  400 
sculptured  hierogMriiics,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  used  either  for  educational  purposes 
or  for  the  administration  of  ihc  law.  "The 
Temple  of  the  Beau  Relief*  contains  a  life- 
sizecf  figure  sitting  on  a  throne  terminating  on 
the  right  and  the  left  in  finely  executed  tiger's 
heads.  The  whole,  which  is  in  stucco,  is  one  of 
the  best  pieces  of  native  modeling  found  in 
America,  The  building  is  also  situated  on  a 
pyramid  and  is  20  feet  square  by  25  feet  fai^ 
Anodier  noted  buildit^  in  Palenque  is  the 
Temple  of  the  Cross,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
tibe  edifice  itself  as  tiiroui^  the  famous  'Palen- 
que Cross*  that  once  stood  witfiin  its  shrine. 
It  stands  upon  a  stone-faced  i^rramid  which 
measures  13W  feet  up  the  slojnng  side.  The 
Temple  is  50  feet  long,  31  feet  wide  and  40  hi^. 
It  has  three  wide  doors  in  the  fagade,  and  be- 
tween them  tablets  in  stucco  and  other  skilful 
decorations.  The  space  between  the  outer  doors 
and  the  corners  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics ; 
and  tibe  sipping  roof  with  artistic  stucco  decora- 
tions. On  the  roof  is  a  two-story  structure  35 
by  30  feet  and  16  feet  high,  also  decorated  in 
elat>orate  stucco.  The  Temple  consists  of  an 
outer  room  from  which  doors  lead  into  three 
rooms  at  the  back.  In  the  centre  or  larger  of 
these  rooms  on  the  rear  wall  was  the  tablet  of 
the  crossj  or  rather  the  three  tablets  of  the 
cross,  which  are  now  in  the  National  Museum 
in  Mexico  City.  (See  Cross  of  Palenque). 
The  Temple  of  the  Sun,  which  stands  on  a  twm 
pyramid  almost  as  high  as  that  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Cross,  is  similar  to  the  latter  in  form  and 
plan.  It  is  still  more  remarkable  than  die 
other  buildings  for  its  variety  of  fine  stucco 
woric  and  ornamentation.  It  has  the  same  dis- 
position of  stucco  work  and  hieroglyphics  on  the 
facade,  which  is  38  feet  long,  the  depth  of  the 
building  bang  28  feet.  On  the  rear  wall  of  the 
inner  sanctury  is  the  tablet  of  the  Sun  con- 
sisting of  three  slabs,  the  centre  of  which  con- 
tained the  main  subject,  the  offering  to  the  sun, 
and  the  other  two,  like  those  of  the  cross,  are 
covered  with  explanatory  hieroglyphics.  The 
space  covered  by  the  tablets  is  8  by  9  feet.  Near 
here  is  an  aqueduct  of  stone  217  feet  long.  But 
it  was  at  one  time  evidently  longer.  North  of 
the  palace  are  the  foundations,  mounds  and  o^er 
remains  of  11  buildings;  and  on  a  hill  to  the  east 
is  another  foundation  and  around  it  other  ruins. 
At  least  two  ancient  bridges  exist  north  of  the 
Palace,  one  of  which  is  56  feet  long  by  42  wide 
and  built  of  large  hewn  blocks  of  stone;  while 
another  lies  some  distance  west.  Some  way 
south,  in  the  tropical  forest,  are  two  other  pyra- 
mids of  considerable  heij^t,  while  in  every 
direction  are  still  the  e\idenccs  of  a  once  popu- 
lous centre.  Consult  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  'The 
Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States*  (5  vols., 
San  Francisco  1883)  ;  Bandelier,  A.  F.  A.,  *Re- 
.  port  on  an  Ardueological  Tour,  in  Mexico 


1881  >  (CanAridge  18S5) ;  Chamey  Desire, 
<  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  World'  (New  York 
1887);  Holmes,  W.  H.,  'Ancient  Gties  of 
Mexico*  (Chicago  1895) ;  Morgan.  L.  R, 
'Houses  and  House  Life  of  the  American 
Aborigines'  (Washington  1881);  Mandslay,  Sir 
Alfred,  *Biologia  Centrati  Americana:  Archae- 
ology' (Lon<ton  1897) ;  Pefiafiel,  Antonio, 
'MicMiumentos  del  arte  mexicano  antiguo'  (Ber- 
lin 1890)  ;  Spence.  <The  Myths  of  Mexico  and 
Peru'  (1913)  ;  Stephens,  J.  L..  'Incidents  of 
Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas  and  Yuca- 
tan>  (I7th  ed..  2  vols.,  New  Yoitl867-71). 

PALEOBOTANY.  The  science  of  the  ex- 
tina  plants  and  plant  a^emblages  of  the  globe. 
That  Dranch  of  palcontolcqpcal  science  dcaliis 
with  the  endless  soccessiott  of  plants  which 
have  iidiabited  the  earth  since  life  first  came 
into  existence.  Its  story  is  the  liistory  of  vegfc- 
tations  and  their  interactions  with  complex  and 
ever-changing  environments  through  eons  of 
time  that  resulted  in  populating  the  earth's  sur- 
face with  a  succession  of  floras  and  finally  in 
the  production  of  the  relatively  modern  and 
idf^ty  specialized  races  of  flowenng  i^ants.  Its 
aim  IS  not  ihs  mere  assembling  of  facts,  but 
the  understanding  and  interpretation  of  these 
facts  in  their  relation  to  the  evolution  of  indi- 
viduals and  communities  and  earth  history. 

History.—  Despite  the  ^reat  abundance  of 
fossil  plants  in  the  countries  of  the  classical 
world  surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  the  lime- 
stone quarries  of  the  Gredcs,  the  petrified  for- 
ests of  Nubia  and  the  vast  public  works  of  Im- 
perial Rome,  none  of  the  writers  of  antiquity 
mention  fossil  plants,  althou^^  some  of  them 
carried  on  a  lively  discussion  regarding  tbe  na- 
ture of  animal  fossils.  Petrified  wood  is  not 
recorded  until  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century  (Albertus  Magnus)  and  fossil  foliage 
not  before  the  latter  £^lf  of  the  I7th  century 
(Major  Lhwyd).  The  earlier  oommentators 
explained  fossils  as  due  to  the  mystical  action 
of  the  stars  or  the  mysterious  woridng  of 
spiritual  forces  like  the  v%s  latidifica  of  Avicen- 
ma  or  the  virtus  formatwa  of  Amertus  Magnus 
or  the  stone-making  spirit  of  Sperling.  Nothing 
was  farther  from  the  accepted  thought  than 
that  fossils  were  the  remains  of  real  organisms 
that  once  lived,  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a 
view  being  that  they  were  some  of  the  models 
used  by  me  creator,  or  that  they  had  devdoped 
from  abortive  germs  of  animals  and  plants  that 
had  become  lost  in  the  earth.  After  the  new 
that  fossils  were  the  remains  of  organisms  had 
gained  many  adherents  they  were  regarded  as 
evidence  of  tfie  uraversal  deluge  —  an  interpre- 
tation suggested  by  Martin  Luther  in  1539. 
This  flood  theory  or  diluvial  hypothesis  found 
numerous  advocates  throughout  the  17th  and 
even  far  into  the  IStli  century.  For  example; 
in  Ae  'Transactions'  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
1757  James  Parsons  figures  numerous  fossil 
fniits  from  the  early  Eocene  deposits  of  Shep- 
pey  in  the  Thames  estuary.  These  he  thougnt 
vrauld  furnish  evidence  of  the  season  of  the 
year  in  which  Noah  and  the  rest  of  creation 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  ark,  and  he 
concludes  from  the  maturity  of  these  fossil 
fruits  that  the  deluge  commenced  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  and  not  in  the  spring  as  his  con- 
temporary Dr.  Woodward  had  supposed. 
Jobann  Jacob  Scbeuchzcr  (1672-1733)  was  the 
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mat  ex|>onent  of  the  flood  theory,  miblishinfir 
his  Herbarium  Diluviatutm  at  Zurich  in  1709, 
and  even  figuring  the  bones  of  one  of  Noah's 
less  fortunate  brethren  which  he  found  amonff 
the  fossil  leaves  at  Ocningen  and  which  sub> 
sequently  proved  to  t)e  the  bones  of  a  large 
Miocene  amphibian.  The  flood  theory  passed 
throuf^  vartotis  phases  of  opinion.  At  first  die 
.fossil  plants  were  re^rded  as  similar  to  those 
stiU  growing  in  the  vicinity  —  a  natural  enourfi 
belief  when  the  universju  acceptance  of  the 
Mosaic  cosmology  and  a  world  but  6,000  years 
old  is  borne  in  mind.  Subsequently  when  the 
differences  in  the  fossils  became  apparent  they 
were  thought  to  represent  forms  stillexisting  in 
the  tropics  that  had  been  sw^t  to  Europe  atxl 
buried  by  the  waters  of  the  Hood.  When  with 
the  progress  of  knowledge  of  tropical  olants 
this  last  view  'became  untenable  it  was  thon^t 
that  the  fossils  represented  plants  that  had  been 
exterminated  by  the  flood,  and  from  this  it  was. 
but  a  slight  step  to  the  opinion  advocated  by 
Volkmann,  whidi  appealed  to  inatx^,  that  the 
antediluvian  vegetation  was  of  a  far  higher 
order  than  diat  of  the  present,  widt  none  of  the 
thistles  or  other  weeds  of  modern  times,  and 
that  our  modern  forest  trees  are  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  delightful  Adamitic  fruit  trees 
—a  phytological  fall  paralleling  and  ascribed 
to  the  fall  of  man.  Gradually  it  came  to  be 
recognized  that  fossil  plants  were  not  only  un- 
l^e  recent  ones,  but  that  they  were  very  an- 
cient and  not  merely  antedilu^ari,  but  pre- 
Adamiti^  a  view  first  advocated  tiy  Blumen- 
bach  (I790V  The  first  year  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury saw  tbe  publication  of  the  'Beitrage  zur 
Flora  der  Vorwelt'  by  Ernst  Fricdrich  von 
Schlotheim  (1764-1832)  in  which  14  plates  of 
fossil  plants  were  published  and  these  plants 
were  segregated  into  5  classes  and  12  orders 
based  upon  the  method  of  preservation.  The 
next  work  of  importance  with  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent point  of  view,  as  its  title  indicates,  was 
the  'Versuch  ciner  geognostisch-botanischen 
DarstelluM;^  der  Flora  . der  Vorwelt.*  published 
in  parts  irom  1820-38  by  Kaspar  Maria  von 
Sternberg  (1761-1838).  The  vegetation  of  the 
world  was  divided  into  three  periods  —  an  older 
insular  period  characterized  by  the  coal  plants ; 
a  period  marked  by  cycadean  types,  which  cor- 
responds roughly  with  the  modern  Mesozoic, 
and  a  period  introduced  by  fucoidal  remains 
and  characterized  by  dicotyledonous  leaves, 
which  corresponds  with  the  modern  Cenozotc 
The  real  nestor  of  paleobotany,  however,  was 
Adolphe  Theodore  Brongniart  (1801-76),  son 
of  Alexandre  who  was  associateid  with  Cuvier 
in  his  great  work  on  the  Paris  Basin.  Brong- 
niart commenced  piAlishing  on  fossil  plants  at 
the  early  age  of  21  and  in  1828  in  his  Prodrome 
to  the  'Histoire  des  v^g^aux  fosstles*  he  drops 
me  prevailing  point  of  wew  and  treats  fosrfl 
plants  as  none  the  less  plants,  endeavoring  to 
fit  thcm_  into  the  natural  system  of  classification 
of  Jussieu,  and  recognizing  the  true  position  of 
the  gymnosperms  a  generation  or  more  before 
the  students  of  the  modern  conifers  arrived  at 
the  same  point  of  view.  Brongniart  maintained 
that  diere  had  been  a  stea(fy  progress  from 
lower  to  hi^er  forms.  He  believed  in  a  gradu- 
ally ameliorating  climate,  and-tKvided  the  vege- 
UUon  into  four  periods,  the  first  extendu^ 
^om  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Car- 
bomferous,  the  second  corresponding  to  the 


early  Triassic  (gf^  bigarrc),  the  third  includ- 
ii^  the  later  Triassic,  the  Jurassic  and  Cre- 
taceous, and  the  fourth  making  up  the  Tertiary 
and  Quatema^  or  (Zenozoic  He  thus  laid  the 
foundations  of  tbe  science  in  a  broad  wav  and 
was  the  inspiration  of  numerous  students  who 
grew  to  productivity  under  his  tutelage  and 
example.  During  the  remainder  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury a  vast  body  of  literature  was  built  up  by 
an  ever-increasing  nunrber  of  students  of  whom 
the  most  illustrious  were  H.  R.  Goeppcrt  (1800- 
84)  of  Silesia,  Franz  Unger  (1800-70)  of 
Styria,  Oswald  Heer  (1809-83)  of  Switzerland, 
(^tott  de  Saporta  (1823-95)  of  France  and 
C.  von  Ettingaiausen  (1826-97)  of  Austria.  In 
Britain  W.  C  Williamson  (1816-95),  following 
the  pioneer  work  of  Wilham  (1833)  and  Bin- 
ney  (1868),  succeeded  in  placing  the  anatomical 
study  of  petrified  plants  of  the  Carboniferous  on 
a  solid  loutMlation,  and  this  phase  of  activity 
is  StiU  assiduously  cultivated  by  a  considerable 
nuinber  of  contemporary  British  botanists, 
among  whom  D.  H.  Scott  unquestionably  stands 
at  At  head.  In  France  the  most  acuve  con- 
tributors in  recent  years  have  been  Bernard 
Renault  (1836-1904)  to  the  anatomical  side  and 
C.  Rene  Zeiller  (1847-1916)  to  all  phases  of 
the  subject  Probably  the  most  capable  of  con- 
temporary paleo^botanists  is  A  G.  Nathorst  of 
Stockholm. 

The  pioneer  workers  in  North  America  were 
T.  W.  Dawson  (1820-99)  in  Canada,  and  Leo 
Lesguereux  (1806-89)  and  J.  S.  Newberry 
(18Z2-92)  in  the  United  States.  Unger  in  his 
•Genera  et  Species  Plantamm  FossiHum>  had 
essayed  a  complete  manual  of  the  subject  as 
early  as  1850,  but  a  sufficiently  large  body  of 
facts  had  not  yet  been  accumulated  to  give  his 
work  lasting  value,  although  it  was  of  immense 
importance  at  that  time.  This  task  was  ac- 
compUshed  by  W.  P.  SAimoer  (1806-80)  in 
three  volumes  of  text  and  one  of  plates  of  the 
*Trait5  de  paleontologie  v^getal^*  (1869-74). 
A  less  usable  work  covering  the  same  field  in  a 
diflferent  way  was  the  'Paleophytolo^e'  con- 
tributed by  Schimper  and  Schenk  to  Zittel  s 
*Handbuch  der  Palaontolc^e'  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1890.  More  recently  A.  C.  Seward  has 
essayed  to  cover  the  field  in  a  four-volume 
work  on  fossil  plants  (1898-1918)  in  whirfi  little 
space  is  devoted  to  other  than  the  morphological 
aspects  of  the  subject  and  in  which  the  flower- 
ing plants  are  entirely  omitted.  Ofter  of  the 
more  important  treatises  on  palecibotany  are 
listed  in  the  liiUiography  at  the  end  of  the 
article. 

Methods  of  Preservation. —  Fossil  plants 
have  been  preserved  by  two  principal  method's. 
They  either  became  water-logged  and  buried 
in  sediment  raiuing  from  mud  t>o  sand,  or 
were  infiltered  ^  some  mineral  solution  or 
were  replaced  moleculariy  by  silicic  acid,  cal- 
cium carbonate  or  other  .  mineral  substance. 
The  first  method  is  called  inclusion  and  die 
degree  witfi  which  the  details  are  preserved  in 
the  resulting  impression  depends  on  the  fineness 
of  grain  of  the  sediment.  Very  fine  muds  pre- 
serve every  detail  with  great  fidelity.  There- 
fore ^ales,  which  are  simply  litbified  muds, 
fumi^  beautiful  fossils,  as  in  die  roofing 
^ales  that  overlie  so  many  coal  seams.  Tht 
redeposition  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  form 
of  travertine  often  entoml^  well-preserved 
plant  remains  ^s  do  the  alluvial  muds  of  river 
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flood  plains.  Volcanic  dust  falHnf;  in  water  Plant  remains  are  often  found  in  a  good  state 
forms  an  admirable  matrix.  Impressions  of  of  preservation  in  nodules  of  iron  or  calcium 
plants  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  objects  with  carbonate.  Coal  or  lignite  beds  are  simply  ex- 
which  the  paleobotanist  has  to  deal.  The  sub-  amples  of  the  inclusion  of  vegetable  adbris 
stance  of  the  enclosed  plant  fragment  may  re-  en  masse.  In  course  sediments,  or  occasionally 
main  as  a  carbonaceous  film,  it  may  be  replaced  in  finer  materials  such  as  tuffs  or  travertine, 
by  salts  of  iron  or  other  mineral  or  it  may  be  more  resistant  objects  like  seeds  or  stem  frag- 
entirely  dissipated,  leaving  merely  the  impres-     ments  have  left  nothing  but  the  ca\'ity  or  cast. 

.    ...     .  and  such  objects  often  furnish 

satisfactory  subjects  for  study. 
Amber  or  other  fossil  resin  has 
also  frequently  preserved  mum- 
n:ies  of  plants  or  other  organic 
remains,  especially  delicate  ob- 
jects like  flowers.  The  cuticu- 
tarized  integument  of  pollen 
grains  or  spores  is  very  resist- 
ant and  is  frequently  preserved. 
Similarly  the  cuticles  of  leaves 
retaining  the  outlines  of  the 
epidermal  cells  and  the  stomata 
are  often  found  to  be  intact 
after  the  remaining  tissues  have 
become  completely  disorganized. 
These  can  sometimes  be  peeled 
from  the  fossils  and  mounted 
for  microscopical  examination 
or  if  this  is  impossible  colloidan 
casts  of  the  surface  can  be 
made  and  by  the  proper  han- 
dling of  the  illumination  yield 
satisfactory  microscopic  details. 
The  second  and  third  methods 
of  preservation,  or  more  gen- 
erally a  combination  of  infiltra- 
tion and  replacement,  are  usu- 
ally termed  petrifaction.  The 
internal  structure  of  the  plant 
material  is  conserved  with  more 
or  less  perfection  according  to 
the  rapidity  of  permeation  be- 
fore the  tissues  rotted  and  the 
completeness  with  which  re- 
placement took  place.  If  this 
happened  before  the  tissues  be- 
came disorganized  thin  sections 
may  be  ground  and  the  his- 
tology elucidated.  Petrified 
woods.  esDCcially  of  coniferous 
trees,  either  silicified,  calcified 
or  ferruginized,  are  common  at 
many  geological  horizons.  More 
delicate  plant  fragments  are 
only  rarely  preserved  in  this 
way.  Such  remains,  where  the 
replacement  has  been  by  cal- 
cium carbonate,  characterize  cer- 
tain horizons  of  the  English 
Coal  Measures,  and  similar 
"coal  balls'*  have  been  discov- 
ered more  recently  in  Moravia, 
Westphalia  and  Russia.  Silici- 
fied plant  fossils  are  found  at  certain  horizons 
in  the  Permian  of  Saint  fetienne  and  Autun  in 
France  and  often  the  most  delicate  thin-walled 
tissue  such  as  cambium  and  phlcem  is  well 
preserved.  The  stumps  of  Cycadeoidea  from 
the  American  Lower  Cretaceous  are  silicified, 
usually  denoting  a  burial  in  sand/  deposits, 
and  range  in  perfection  from  Aose  of  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  of  Maryland  which  are  little 
more  than  sandstone  casts  to  some  of  the  won- 
derfully preserved  stumps  of  the  Black  Hills 


[CowMjy  1^  Joluu  Bopkins  Uniwtrstiy} 

Pig.  l.—Diigniii  Showing  the  O«ological  History  sod  IncreaainK  Complexity 
of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 


sion.  Occasionally  lignified  remains  such  as 
those  from  certain  localities  in  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous may  retain  their  internal  structure  more 
or  less  intact  and  by  special  methods  may  be 
sectioned  and  studied  microscopically.  The  fire- 
clays of  the  coal  measures  often  furnish  beauti- 
ful impressions  in  <lark  tints  on  a  light  drab 
background,  an"d  some  of  the  light-colored  clays 
of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  South  Carolina, 
where  the  leaf  substance  has  been  replaced  by 
iron  oxide,  yield  handsome  red  impressions. 
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and  Wyoming  in  which  «ven  the  embryos  in 
the  ovules  are  comirfetelyprescrved. 

General  Principles. — The  goieral  principles 
which  paleobotany  has  elucidated  or  tllastrated 
can  be  but  briefly  indicated.  First  among  these 
is  the  fact,  roughly  traced  in  the  subsequent 
discussion,  that  the  history  of  plants  shows  a 
gradual  transformation  from  early  simplicity  to 
later  complexity  and  a  progressive  differentia- 
tion of  both  structures  and  habits  in  the  suc- 
cessively higher  groups,  thus  exen^lifyinp  the 
nniversal  principle  of  evolution.  The  original 
scene  of  plant  activi^  was  in  the  water.  Gradu- 
aOy  the  main  theatre  of  operaticms  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  land  and  the  distinction  between 
vascular  and  cellular  plants  in  this  respect  is 
analogous  to  the  distinction  between  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate  animals.  Each  successive  group 
of  plants  that  appeared  upon  the  scene  illustrates 
a  second  great  principle  —  that  of  adaptive 
radiation.  That  is,  by  progressive  modifica- 
tions (the  mutations  of  Waagen)  groups  be- 
came dominant,  as,  for  example,  the  Lepido- 
^ytes,  Arthrof^ytes  and  Ptertdosperms  of  the 
Cari>oniferous  or  the  Cycadophytes  of  tihe 
Uesozoic  or  the  Angiosperms  of  the  Cenozmc; 
their  members  became  adapted  for  a  great 
variety  of  environments  and  tended  to  occupy 
alt  of  the  available  situations  on  the  land  or 
in  some  cases  became  secondarily  adapted  for 
an  aquatic  existence,  like  the  water  ferns  or  the 
various  aquatic  angiosperms.  Paleobotany 
shows  one  group  after  another  thus  dominat- 
ing, becoming  specialized  during  the  process 
and  then  waning  or  becoming  entirely  extinct. 
The  acccmipanying  diagram  illustrates  the  suc- 
cessive dominance  of  different  plant  types  and 
the  increasing  complexity  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom as  a  whole.  (Fig.  I).  Another  principle  is 
illustrated  by  the  progressive  loss  of  plasticity 
as  organisms  or  organs  became  complex  and 
q)ecialized.  It  was  the  simpler  organisms  that 
outlasted  the  complex  or  gave  or^n  to  new 
troes.  The  more  complex  lost  their  power  of 
affiiptalulity  to  change  and  readily  succumbed 
when  such  changes  m  their  environment  came. 
For  example,  it  was  not  the  complex  arborescent 
tepidodendroids  that  gave  rise  to  the  modem 
club  mosses,  nor  were  the  lofty  calamites  the 
progenitors  of  the  modern  mares  tails,  but  in 
each  case  simpler  forms  saved  the  phylum  from 
extinction.  Fern  synangia  may  have  given  rise 
to  seeds  by  modification  and  peri^eral  steriliza- 
tion, but  no  seed  has  or  ever  will  become  modi- 
fied into  a  synangium.  Uras  evolution  either 
of  organs  or  organisms  is  non-reversible.  The 
earlier  forms  of  the  successive  plant  groups,  in 
accorcbnce  with  the  a  priori  conclusions  of 
evolutionary  philosophy,  are  in  general  syn- 
thetic or  generalized  m  structure,  i.e.,  they  com- 
bine features  of  various  categories  that  subse- 
quently became  characteristic  of  diver^ng  lines 
of  evolution.  Thus  all  of  the  earlier  plants 
had  motite  sperms,  none,  had  true  vessels  sudi 
as  characterize  the  wood  of  angiosperms, 
cryptogamic  or  centripetal  wood  formation  was 
an  almost  universal  feature,  and  many  other 
similar  characters  could  be  mentioned.  The 
Sphenophyllales  were  synthetic  in  that  they 
combined  certain  characters  of  their  fern  an- 
cestry with  features  that  subsequently  became 
stereotyped  in  the  Lepidophytes  and  Calamites 
—they  are  thus  considered  as  r^esenting  an 


appnxidh  to  the  cwnmon  ancestor  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Lepidophytes  and  of  the  Arthro- 
phytes.  The  earliest  ferns  show  combinations  of 
features  that  subsequently  became  the  property 
of  different  fern  families;  while 'the  Pterido- 
sperms  combined  the  characters  of  ferns  and 
cycadophytes.  Another  principle  illustrated  by 
paleobotany  is  that  known  as  recapitulation,  or 
the  fact  that,  theoretically  at  least,  the  ontogeny 
or  development  of  the  individual  is  an  epitome 
or  abridgment  of  the  phylogeny  or  development 
of  the  race.  This  principle  is,  however,  diffi- 
cult of  application  since  its  underlyit^  factors 
are  tmknown  and  the  ontogeny  may  show  acce- 
leration, modification  or  obsolescence  that 
renders  the  bearing  of  recapitulation  question- 
able unless  corroborated  by  other  lines  of  evi- 
dence. A  familiar  instance  of  the  retention 
by  the  seedling  of  ancestral  adult  characters  is 
furnished  by  the  conifers,  most  of  which  have 
needle  leaves  on  the  shoots  of  the  juvenile 
forms  while  with  these  needle  leaves  of 
the  long  shoots  are  replaced  by  scales  as  in 
an  adult  pine  or  become  reduced  to  concrescent 
leaves  with  a  cyclic  instead  of  a  spiral  arrat^e- 
ment  as  in  the  juniper,  or  become  reduced  to 
scales  while  the  shoot  (phylloclad)  functions  as 
a  leaf  as  in  Phyllocladus.  From  these  changes 
in  foliage  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  various  conifers  it  is  inferred  that 
the  scale  leaves  of  Pinus,  the  double  leaf  of 
Sciadopitys,  the  phylloclad  of  Phyllocladus,  the 
concrescent  cyclic  leaves  of  the  Cuprcssaces 
and  the  deciduous  faaMt  of  the  larch  (Larix) 
and  bald  cypress  (Taxodium)  are  all  derived 
characters.  Another  principle  is  derived  from 
the  study  of  persistence  of  organisms  or  organs. 
Such  conservative  organisms  as  the  Bacteria 
or  the  Cyanophycese  have  existed  unchanged 
for  millions  of  years.  Conservative  organs  are 
those  like  roots,  whose  functions  and  environ- 
ment have  remained  uniform  for  ages.  Thus 
all  roots  are  found  to  be  much  alike  in  their 
organization.  Various  enthusiasts  have  pro- 
clauned  the  conservation  of  the  vascular  cylin- 
der, while  others  conceive  that  the  parts  con- 
cerned with  spore  or  seed  formation  are  more 
conservative.  Foliage  in  general  is  apt  to  be 
conservative  in  both  form  and  structure,  as 
witness  the  similarities  in  the  fronds  of  the 
Cycadophytes  retained  from  the  Permian  to 
the  present  during  which  their  stem  structure 
and  especially  their  fructifications  varied 
through  wide  limits.  Ginl^o  leaves  have  an 
equally  long  history  and  man^^  existing  angio- 
sperms acquired  their  distinguishing  leaf  form 
during  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  Another  general 
principle  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
geological  distribution  of  plants  —  a  prin- 
ciple for  the  most  part  unrealized  by  biologists 
or  meteorologists — is  that  relating  to  geological 
climates,  of  which  plants  are  the  most  satis- 
factory known  tests.  The  early  paleobotanists 
drew  extreme  pictures  of  former  vapor-laden 
atmosi^eres  and  tepid  torrid  climates,  nut  these 
are  found  to  have  no  basis.  On  the  other  hand 
it  has  become  increasingly  clear  of  late  years 
that  the  sort  of  climate  under  which  the  his- 
tory of  man  has  been  passed  is  an  abnormal 
climate  from  the  standpoint  of  geological  his- 
tory. From  the  first  appearance  of  terrestrial 
plants  in  the  Devonian  down  to  the  present 
there  are  only  two  periods  at  which  it  is  pos- 
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sibic  to  distinguish  anything  approaching  cli- 
matic zoning.  For  example,  Devonian  plants 
are  known  from  Ellesmere  Land  on  the  north 
to  Australia  on  the  south  and  no  differences 
are  discernible  in  the  floras  from  lat  85°  and 
those  contemporaneous  in  central  Europe.  This 
uniformity  and  cosmopolitan  distribution  con- 
tinues throughout  the  Lower  and  Upper  Car- 
boniferous. In  the  Permian,  however,  there 
are  well-marked  floral  provinces  succeeding 
widespread  glacial  conditions.  A^n  from  the 
late  Triassic  throughout  the  Jurassic  and 
Cretaceous  there  were  no  polar,  temperate  or 
eqiiatorial  zones  —  the  same  plants  are  found 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  poles  as  within  a 
few  degrees  of  the  equator.  Even  in  the  earlier 
Tertiary  tropical  floras  extended  half  way 
across  the  temperate  zones  and  temperate  for- 
ests are  known  from  within  Ave  degrees  of  the 
pole.  At  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  the  successive 
glactations  of  the  Pleistocene  changed  all  this 
cosmopolitanism  and  to-day  man  is  living  in 
a  Pleistocene  climate,  with  well-marked  cli- 
matic zones  and  seasonal  variations.  The  prin- 
ciple may  be  stated  thus:  That  for  geological 
time,  as  a  wholes  climates  have  been  more  uni- 
form than  at  present  and  marked  variations 
from  this  uniformity  are  occasional  and  are  the 
concomitants  of  glacial  conditions^  both  ap- 
parently the  results  of  a  similar  but  htde  under- 
stood cause. 

Rdation  to  Other  Sciencca,^  Paleobotany 
both  ccMitributes  to  and  borrows  from  the  othw 
earth  sciences.  Its  relation  to  botany  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  that  term  is  peculiar  since 
Paleobotany  is  the  botany  of  all  geological  time 
while  botany  is  that  of  but  one  geological  period, 
namely  —  the  present.  It  is  now  .quite  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  broad  foundation  for  phy- 
logenetii^  mori^ological  or  distributional  studies 
of  existing  plants  without  a  consideration  ot 
their  extinct  ancestors.  In  the  interpretation 
of  the  far  distant  past  paleobotany  and  its 
sister  science  paleozoology  contribute  funda- 
mental data  to  geology,  not  only  in  furnish- 
*ing  the  '^medals  of  creation,>>  which  constitute 
the  best  basis  for  a  geological  chronology  yet 
discovered;  not  only  as  comprising  the  subject 
matter  of  the  biology  of  the  past,  which  is  a 
legitimate  part  of  earth  history;  but  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  climate  and  other  physical 
conditions  of  past  times,  subjects  which  may 
be  embraced  under  the  terms  of  Paleodimatol- 
osy  and  Paleoecology.  Faleogeography,  or  the 
Physical  jGeography  of  past  umes,  also  derives 
some  of  its  most  important  facts  from  the 
study  of  the  character  and  distribution  of  fosul 
organisms. 

Thallophyta.^ — As  a  convenience  and  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  importance  as  fossils  the 
old  term  Thallophyta  will  be  used  for  the 
great  mass  of  thallus  plants,  formerly  thought 
to  constitute  a  single  sub-kingdom  but  now 
known  to  represent  several  phylae.  The  thallo- 
phytes  embrace  plants  of  the  simplest  type,  but 
they  exhibit  nevertheless  a  very  wide  range  in 
the  structure  and  degree  of  differentiation  of 
the  vegetative  body  and  in  their  methods  of 
reproduction.  The  plant  body  naay  be  a  single 
minute  and  often  motile  cell  multiplyit^  by 
fission,  or  the  thallus  may  be  an  aggregate  of 
cells  with  a  well-marked  pfayBiolc^cal  division 
of  labor,  and  differentiated  into  parts  analc^goiiB 


to  the  roots,  stems  and  teavefi,  of  the  higher 
plants,  and  widi  a  corresponding  histological 
compl»ity.  The  thallus  best-known  plants  to 
the  non-botanist  are  bacteria,  such  fungi  as 
molds  and  toadstools  and  seaweeds.  With 
but  few  exceptions  marine  plants  are  thallo- 
[diytes,  although  immense  numbers  are  also 
found  in  fresh  water  and  in  various  terrestrial 
habitats.  In  general  the  larger  and  more  com- 
plex ace  marine  and  some  of  these  are  among 
Uie  most  gigantic  of  plants.  The  thallophytes 
are  primitive  types  and  their  existence  anques- 
tionably  ante&tcs  the  geolof^cal  record,  al- 
though they  are  now  Imown  in  considerable 
variety  from  the  pre-Cambrian.  The^  furnish 
little  that  is  of  paleobotanical  interest  since  they 
are  either  so  slightly  resistant  that  they  have 
left  only  illy  defined  impressions  in  the  rocks, 
or,  if  they  had  hard  parts  as  in  the  so-called 
calcareous  algx,  these,  while  they  are  often 
abundant,  as  in  the  various  limestones  of 
Paleozoic,  Mesozoic  and  Cenozote  age,  add 
litde  to  die  knowledge  obtained  from  a  study 
of  existing  forms.  They  are,  however,  of  great 
philosophic  interest  since  they  point  to  the  steps 
HI  the  evolutions  of  the  first  life  forms  and 
since  also  they  are  unquestionably  the  ances- 
tors of  the  land  plants  which  appear  in  the 
Devonian  deposits  and  from  which  all  of  our 
existing  terrestrial  vegetation  has  been  evolved. 
A  few  of  the  more  important  fossil  tntes  will 
be  briefly  enumerated.  Proterozoic  aigs  are 
represented  by  the  large  concentric^br  lami- 
nated calcareous  deposits  known  as  Cryptozoon. 
as  well  as  by  other  forms  referred  by  Walcott 
to-  the  genera  Weedia,  Collenia,  Newlandia, 
Kinneyia,  Greysonia,  etc.  Thousands  of  ob- 
scure tracings  in  the  Paleozoic  and  later  rocks 
have  been  described  as  fossil  seaweeds  but  large 
numbers  of  these  supposed  fucoids  have  been 
shown  to  be  the  casts  of  trails^  burrows  and 
ufflilar  tracks  of  worms,  trilobites  and  other 
marine  organisms  while  others  are  rill  or  cur- 
rent markings  of  non-organic  origin.  Never- 
theless there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the 
presence  of  algse  from  the  pre-Cambrian  on- 
ward, particularly  when  the  supposed  fossils 
show  a  carbonaceous  residue  as  in  the  genus 
Spirophyton  of  the  middle  Devonian.  The 
genus  Nematophycus  of  the  Silurian  and  De- 
vonian includes  gigantic  forms  with  their  in- 
ternal structure  preserved,  the  silicifled  stems 
of  N.  logoni  being  sometimes  several  feet  in 
diameter,  The  Diatomaces  (Bacillariacese), 
whose  siliceous  frustules  accumulate  as  oozes 
in  the  present  marine  and  fresh  waters,  occur 
as  fossils  from  the  lower  Jurassic  onward. 
They  are  somtimes  present  in  the  Tertiary  as 
relatively  pure  beds  many  feet  in  tluckness  and 
made  up  of  billions  of  tests  of  these  Uny  forms, 
as  in  the  Niocene  Calvert  formation  of  Manr- 
land  and  Virginia,  or  in  the  Pliocene  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Chlorophycese  or  green  alga:  in- 
clude many  doubtful  fossil  forms  and  numerous 
others  that  are  well  authenticated,  particularly 
in  ^  the  somewhat  unique  group  of  Siphoneae. 
Joints  of  the  verticillate  or  tubular  calcareous 
forms  occur  in  the  older  Paleozoic  (Cambrian 
to  Silurian)  where  they  are  represented  by  the 
genera  Ascosoma,  Primicorallina,  Sycidium, 
Callithamnopsis,  etc.  This  type  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly common  at  certain  Mesozoic  and  Cen- 
osoic  horizons,  as  in  the  Mediterranean  Trias- 
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sic  (Diploporella,  Halorella,  Triploporelia),  or 
the  middle  ExKcne  of  the  Paris  Basin.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  foregoing  are  species  of  Codia- 
coe  (Girvanella,  Sphserocoditim.  Haltmeda, 
Ovulites),  Dasycladaceae  (Acicularia,  Cymo- 
polia.  Vermiporella,  Diploporella,  Gyroporella). 
The  Characeae  or  Charophyta  as  they  are  some- 
times called  are  a  somewhat  isolated  group 
of  fresh  and  brackish  water  forms,  the  stone- 
worts.  They  are  doubtfully  recorded  from 
rocks  as  old  as  the  £)evonian  and  their  calcare- 
ous fruits  (oogonia)  are  present  in  considerable 
abundance  throuffhout  the  Mesozoic  and  Ceno- 
UMC.    The  Rhodophycese  (Floridese).  or  red 


rangial  growth  and  spore  formation  are  pre- 
served (Peronosporoides).  Other  specimens 
show  zy^spores  or  conidia  (Zygosporites, 
Cladospontes,  Haplographites,  Oochytrium. 
etc.).  Foliage  preserved  as  impressions  fre- 
quently show  traces  of  leaf  spot  or  other  fungi 
and  many  undoubted  remains  of  this  sort  have 
been  described.  All  of  these  types  of  fungal 
remans  are  exceedingly  common  at  all  hori- 
zons where  petrified  or  other  plant  tissues  oc- 
cur, but  their  nature  largely  precludes  systematic 
study.  It  can  be  safely  asserted  that  the  fungi 
were  of  very  ancient  origin  and  were  already 
present  in  creat  variety  in  the  older  Paleozoic 
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algae,  include  one  family,  the  Corallinacese,  that 
is  of  considerable  geological  importance,  being 
represented  as  early  as  the  Ordovician  by  So- 
lenopora,  and  commonly  throughout  the  Meso- 
zoic and  Cenozoic  (Littiothamnium,  Lithophyl- 
lum).  These  are  the  nullipores  or  reef-forming 
types.  Paleozoic  bacteria  nave  been  known  since 
1^  and  a  considerable  number  of  supposed 
species  have  been  described  by  Renault.  Pro- 
terozoic  bacteria  have  recently  been  described 
by  Walcott.  Traces  of  fungi  arc  commonly 
met  with  from  the  Devonian  onward.  These 
are  usually  in  the  form  of  mycelial  hyphx,  both 
nonseptate  (Pbycomycetes)  and  septate  (My- 
comycetes).  Hiey  occur  in  fossilized  plant  tis- 
nes,  and  occasionally  the  minute  spores  or  traces 
of  oogonia  or  sporangia  are  present.  Berry  has 
recently  described  forms  \n  petrified  Eocene 
palm  wo4d  in  which  various  stages  of  spo- 
w.  21—10 


Microscopic  forms  of  both  algx  and  fungi  are 
present  in  abundance  in  oil  shales  and  in  some 
bog  ores  of  iron  from  the  Silurian  down  to 
the  present  time. 

Bryophyta.—  The  Bryophyta  or  moss  plants, 
comprising  the  existing  mosses  and  liverwoi^ts 
(^Hepatica),  which  occupy  so  prominent  a  pUu::e 
in  some  evolutionary  schemes  are  almost  en- 
tirely unknown  as  fossils,  and  such  as  are 
known  are  either  inclusive  in  character  or  con- 
fined to  relatively  recent  periods.  For  a  char- 
acterization of  the  B^opnyta  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  Mosses.  These  plants  were 
never  of  large  size,  nor  have  they  ever  become 
truly  fitted  for  terrestrial  existence.  Their  ab- 
sence in  the  geological  record  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  their  perishable  nature  since  much 
more  delicate  objects  have  been  abundantly 
preserved  at  various  geological  horizons.  While 
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they  have  been  recorded  from  the  Paleozoic, 
especially  by  the  early  students,  these  forms 
usually  resolve  themselves  into  fra^ents  of 
Lepidophyte,  Arthrophyte  or  Coniferophyte 
foliage.  None  are  conclusively  known  earlier 
than  the  Mesozoic  and  the  liverworts  ante- 
date the  true  mosses  in  the  record,  furnishing 
therefore  conclusive  evidence  of  the  latter 
group  being  unknown  in  rocks  older  than  the 
Tertiary. 

Pteridophyta.— The  Fteridophyta  as  here 

understood  is  restricted  to  the  fern  j^ylum  — 
the  Fllicales  —  the  so-called  fern  allies  (club 
mosses  and  horsetails)  being  grouped  in  the 
jAiylx  Arthrophyta  and  Lepidophyta.  The 
Fteridophyta  are  a  very  ancient  stock,  always 
megraphyflous  and  phyllosiphonic.  The  fructi- 
fications are  borne  upon  tmt  sli^tl^  modified 
foliage  leaves  and  were  never  strobUoid.  The 
known  forms  are  prevailingly  bomosporous, 
although  heterospory  must  have  been  evolved 
early  in  their  history  since  the  Pteridosperms 
are  clearly  derived  from  the  early,  at  least  pre- 
Devonian  fern  stock.  Among  existing  ferns 
the  Rydropterales,  or  so-called  water  ferns,  of 
somewhat  questionable  relationships,  are  also 
heterosporous. 

Living  ferns  are  usually  segregated  into 
two  major  proups  —  the  Eusporaagiate  and 
Leptosporangiate  according  as  the  sporai^um 
develcnts  from  a  group  or  from  only  a  single 
cell.  While  this  distinction  is  not  without  ex- 
ception, iit  is  one  not  observable  in  fossils, 
where  the  mature  features  must  be  relied  upon. 
On  the  whole  the  Eusporangtate  sporangia  are 
large,  attached  by  a  broad  base,  with  a  wall 
more  than  one  cell  thick,  and  without  a  definite 
annulus,  though  some  of  the  cells  m:^  fee 
thickened;  moreover  in  the  Marrattiales,  one 
of  the  important  orders  from  the  paleobotanlcal 
viewpoint,  the  sporangia  are  united  to  form 
synangia,  which  by  some  students  are  thought 
to  be  a  modification  of  the  sporangiophore  so 
prominent  in  the  Arthrophyta,  and  vestigial  in 
the  Lepidophyta.  In  the  present  treatment  the 
Pteridophyta  are  segregated  into  the  four 
classes — Ccenopteridae,  Eusporangiatae,  Lepto- 
sporangiatae  and  Hydropteridse — which  will  be 
considered  s^arately. 

The  Ccenopteridae  or  Prinofilices  comprise 
a  group  of  PaleoBoie  ferns  loiown  almost  en- 
tirdy  from  the  anatomy  of  stems  and  petioles, 
the  features  of  which  are  probably  overesti- 
mated in  discussing  their  inter-relationships. 
The  group  is  considered  to  have  been  much 
wider  than  is  indicated  by  onr  knowledge  of 
ihe  two  families  Botryopteraceae  and  Zygop- 
teracex,  and  in  the  accomtranying  phytogenetic 
diagram  is  used  as  the  starting  point  of  the  fern 
phylum. 

•Without  attemptii^to  formulate 'the  theoretic 
charters  of  the  Eofilices  or  setting  diagnostic 
bounds  to  the  Ccenopteridse  as  here  used  we 
may  pass  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  two 
known  families. 

The  Botryopteraceae  at  present  embraces 
three  genera-Grammatopteris  and  Tubicaulis 
based  upon  Permian  stem  anatomy  and  Botry- 
opteris  based  upon  stem  and  sporangial  struc- 
tural remains  ranging  in  age  from  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  to  the  Permian.  Little  is  known 
of  the  habits  or  fronds  of  these  types  and  they 
have  not  been  definitely  correlated  with  ma- 


terial preserved  as  impressions.  They  had  slen- 
der monostelic  stems  exarch  in  Grammatop- 
teris  and  Tubicaulis,  endarch  in  Botryopteris. 
with  scatariform  or  reticulate  tracheids.  In 
B.  forensis  the  sporangia  were  pedicellate  in 
groups  of  from  two  to  six  on  the  ultimate  divi- 
sions of  compound  fronds.  They  were  pyri- 
form  with  wsdls  of  two  layers  of  cells  and  nt 
one  side  had  an  annulus  several  cdls  in  widtb 
su^^sdng  compari,son  with  the  OsmundaleS. 
The  leaf-traces  vary  from  rectangular  in  Bram- 
matopteris  and  oval  in  some  species  of  Botry- 
opteris  to  omega  shaped  in  other  species  of 
that  genus. 

All  known  Botryopteraceae  were  small  plants 
thought  to  have  had  slightly  fleshy  pinnules, 
and  abundanUy  clothed  with  epidermal  hairs. 

The  family  Zygopteracea:  is  based  largely 
on  a  variety  of  structural  remains  of  petioles, 
although  the  stem  anatomy  and  sporangial 
structure  are  known  in  several  instances.  They 
range  in  age  from  the  Devonian  (Clepsydrop- 
sis)  to  the  Permian.  The  leaf  traces  show  a 
variety  of  complexities  of  form  and  histology 
and  in  cross  section  range  from  an  hour  glass 
or  H  shape  to  the  stellate  form  of  Astero- 
chlsena. 

The  sporangial  characters  show  considerable 
variation.  In  Zygopteris  the  sporangia  were 
grouped  and  annulate  much  as  in  Botryopteris. 
In  Diplolabis  and  Stauropteris  an  annulus  was 
not  developed;  the  former  had  the  sporangia 
grouped  in  sori  or  synangia  while  in  the  latter 
oiey  were  borne  singly  on  the  ultimate  divisions 
of  the  frond.  The  class  as  a  whole  shows  re- 
lationships with  the  Ophioglossales,  Osmundales 
and  Marattiales. 

The  Eusporangiate  class  of  ferns  comprise 
two  luiown  orders,  the  Ophioglossales  and 
Marattiales,  the  former  regarded  as  very  primi- 
tive by  most  students  and  but  slightly  repre- 
sented in  the  fossil  state,  although  the  Paleo- 
zoic Rhacopteris  and  Ophiogiossites  and  the 
Mesozoic  Oiiropteris  have  often  been  consid- 
ered as  representing  this  ordet. 

The  Marattiales,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an 
extended  geological  history.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  confused  as  it  is  by 
the  resemblance  of  Pteridosperm  microspo- 
rangia  to  Maratteaceaus  synangia.  it  is  difficult 
to  give  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  Marattiales  in  the  Paleozoic, 
but  they  certainly  occupied  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, and  this  prominence,  rests  on  the  evidence 
of  the  cosmopolitan  frond  genus  Pecopteris,  the 
stem  anatomy  of  the  forms  referred  to  Psaran- 
ius  and  its  allies,  and  upon  a  variety  of  fruc- 
tifications. The  Psaroniacese  were  tree  ferns 
sometimes  50  feet  or  more  tall,  with  fronds 
in  cases  where  actual  connection  has  been  estab- 
lished of  the  Pecopteris  type,  and  arranged  in 
crowded  spirals  (Psaronius  iip^tich-Caulop- 
terius  impressions),  in  four  vertical  rows  (Psar- 
onius tetrastich!)  or  in  two  opposite  vertical 
rows  (Psaronius  distichi-Megaphyton  impres- 
sions). A  very  large  number  of  species  have 
been  described  from  the  Upper  Carboniferous 
and  Permian.  They  have  been  favorite  objects 
of  histological  investigation  since  they  are  com- 
mon in  a  petrified  condition  in  Saxony,  France 
and  elsewhere.  Anatomically  the  stems  have  a 
complex  system  of  laterally  elongated,  concen- 
tric curved  steles  of  scalariform  tracheids  sur- 
roimded      phlcem  and  inuoersed  in. a  paren- 
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cbytnatous  ground  mass  with  some  sclerotic 
l>ands  below  the  leaf  gaps.  Some  of  the  poly- 
arch  roots  show  secondary  wood  but  none  has 
been  observed  in  the  stems,  the  central  one 
cauline  and  the  outer  ones  giving  oflf  numerous 
leaf-traces  and  adventitious  roots.  Outside  the 
sclemchymatous  zone  which  bounds  the  stem 
proper  is  a  very  broad  zone,  formerly  thou^t 
10  be  cortical,  consisting  of  closely  packed  ad- 
ventitious roots  embedded  in  a  dense  felt  of 
hairs  which  spring  from  both  the  stem  and  the 
roots.  The  petioles  usually  show  a  single  horse- 
shoe-shaped trace  altho^h  sometimes  a  second 
lies  witlun  the  first  T^e  occasional  presence 
of  lacunae  in  the  root  cortex  of  some  of  the 
species  suggests  a  swampy  sub-stratum. 

Pecoptens  fronds  represent  the  one  type 
among  the  many  familiar  fern-like  fronds  of 
the  Paleozoic  that  is  frequently  found  "in  a 
fruiting  condition.  Some  have  been  demon- 
stratea  to  have  been  borne  upon  Psaronius 
stems  and  this  is  probable  of  the  majority.  The 
fructifications  are  of  a  variety  of  types.  Those 
known  as  Astcrotheca  had  targe  synang^a  in 
two  rows  one  on  either  side  of  the  median 
vein  on  the  under  surface  of  the  pinnules  each 
consisting  of  five  or  six  sac-likc  confluent  spo-' 
rangia  forming  a  close  ring.  Other  confluent 
synangia  known  as  Ptychocarpus  characterize 
an  Upper  Carboniferous  and  Permian  series  of 
Pecopterids.  These  synangia  consist  of  five  to 
eight  Sporangia  united  laterially  to  form  a  close 
ring  and  adherent  to  a  central  receptacle  and' 
embedded  in  continuous  enveloping  tissue.  They 
discharged  their  very  numerous  small  spores 
through  apical  pores  and  greatly  resemble  the 
arrangement  in  the  modem  genus  Kaulfussia. 
A  third  Paleozoic  type  is  panaeites  and  Parape- 
copteris  in  which  each  pinnule  bore  two  con-- 
tinuous  rows  of  ovid  sporangia  more  or  less 
united  and  embedded  in  the  lamina  and  opening 
hy  apical  pores.  A  fourth  type  known  as 
Scolecoptens  shows  the  sori  in  two  rows  and 
consisting  of  four  or  five  long-pointed  pendant 
sporangia  more  or  less  confluent  proxmiad 
united  internally  for  about  one-third  their 
length  to  a  central  stalk,  suggestive  of  the 
modem  genera  Marattta,  Kaulfussia  and  Angi- 
opteris.  particularly  the  first.  Other  fructifica- 
tions (Grand  'Eurya,  Dactylotbeca)  have  par- 
tially or  entirely  free  exammutate  sporangia. 
Many  other  supposed  marattiaceous  fructifi- 
cations have  been  described  from  the  Paleozoic 
rocks,  e.g.j  Hawlea,  Umatopteris,  Renaultia. 
Sphyropteris  and  Discopteris. 

The  Maratttales  were  represented  in  Triassic 
floras  by  numerous  widespread  forms  variously 
referred  to  the  genera  Marattla,  Marattiopsis, 
Angiopteridium,  Angiopteris,  Dansea,  Danaeop- 
sis,  Pseudodonccopsis,  Asterotheca,  Tseniop- 
teris  and  Macrotaeniopteris.  They  occur  on  all 
the  continents  and  make  a  particularly  large 
display  in  the  late  Triassic  (Keuper  and  Rme- 
tic)  at  which  time  palustrine,  often  ooal-form- 
itw,  conditions  with  apparent^  identical  species 
of  plants  occur  from  uie  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic 
and  fnmi  Tonkin  and  Australia  to  Virginia, 
Cahfomia  and  Chile.  The  identity  of  these 
Triassie  Marattiales  with  existing  forms  rests 
on  tile  form  and  venation  of  the  fronds,  the 
arrangement  and  structure  of  the  sporangia, 
and  even  the  spores. 

The  Marattiales  were  less  dominant  in  the 
overiying  Jurassic  and  they  were  still  more 


reduced  during  the  Lower  Cretaceous  (Angiop- 
teridium, Nathorstia,  Taeniopteris). 

Subsequent  to  Lower  Cretaceous  times 
Marattiaceous  remains  are  infrequent  although 
occasionally  brou|^t  to  li^t  in  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary.  A  Marattia  is  described 
from  the  Engli^  £ocene  and  a  second  from 
the  French  Ougocene. 

The  order  Osmundales  includes  the  two  re- 
cent genera  Osmunda  and  Todea  with  large 
sporangia  arranged  in  small  groups,  in  linear 
and  oitea  continent  sori,  or  clustered  around 
the  axis  of  the  much  reduced  fertile  pinnae. 
An  annulus  is  represented  by  a  group  of  thick- 
walled  cells  below  the  apex.  Tb^  stand  some- 
what apart  from  the  balance  of  existing;  ferns 
and  are  wide-ranging  forms,  some  of  which  are 
found  on  all  the  continents,  Osmunda  being 
cosmopolitan  and  Todea  antipodean.  Aside 
from  morphological  considerations  the  evidence 
that  the  Osmundales  constitute  a  relatively 
primitive  line  of  fern  evolution  is  furnished  by 
impressions  like  Todea  Upfoldi  Stur  from  the 
Lower  Carbonifetxius  of  Silesia,  petrified  spo- 
ran^a  such  as  Todeo^sis  primeeva  Renault  from 
a  similar  French  horizon  or  Sturiella  from  the 
German  Upper  Carboniferous,  and  finally  by 
the  phylogenctic  series  of  petrified  stems  de- 
scribed by  Kidston  and  Gwynne  Vaughan, 
among  which  the  genera  Bathypteris,  Aiuunor- 
rhoea,  Thamnoptens  and  Zalieskya  come  from 
the  U  pper  Permian  (Thuringian)  of  the  Ural 
region.  Space  does  not  permit  a  description  of 
their  histuogy  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  order  appears  to  have  beu  derived  from 
an  ancestor  with  a  solid  stele  like  the  Coenop- 
teralian  spedes  DiploUibis  Romeri  and  to  have 
undergone  an  evolution  more  or  less  paralleling 
that  of  the  Zygopteracese.  The  stem  is  contin- 
ued by  Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretaceous  species 
of  Osmundites  from  Soutii  Africa,  New  Zea- 
land and  Canada,  and  by  Tertiary  species  from 
England,  South  America  and  Hungary.  Im- 
pressions of  both  sterile  and  fertile  fronds 
allied  to  Todea  are  abundant  and  cosmopolitan 
in  the  late  Triassic  and  Jurassic  and  continue 
into  the  Cretaceous,  while  Osmunda-like  fronds 
are  common  throughout  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

A  class  of  ferns  including  the  existing  hetero- 
spoms  Rhizocarps  or  so-called  water  fern  in- 
dudes  the  order  Hydropterales  andpossibly  an 
extinct  order  the  ba^nopterales.  The  two  ex- 
isting families,  Marsiliacese  and  Salvtniacese,  are 
»nall,  more  or  less  widespread  aquatic  forms. 
The  Salvinaceae  contain  the  genera  Azolla  and 
Salvinia  with  hetween  15  and  20  existing  species 
of  the  warmer  regions  and  the  leaves  of  the 
latter,  not  apprediu>iy  different  from  those  of 
the  existing  species,  are  found  throug^ut  the 
Tertiary  period. 

The  Marsiliaceae  consists  of  three  genera  — - 
the  monotypic  Brazilian  RegneUidium,  Filularia 
with  about  six  species  and  Marsilia  with  over 
50  widely  distributed  existing  spedes.  The  last 
has  been  found  fossil  as  earo*  as  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  but  is  rare  and  more  or  less  un- 
certain in  the  fossil  state.  The  extinct  genus 
Sagenoptcris  is  based  for  the  most  part  on 
groups  of  two  to  five  large  asymmetrical  reticu- 
late veined  pinnules  borne  digitately  at  the 
apex  of  a  long  and  rather  stout  stipe^  and 
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found  fts  impressions  from  the  Triassic  to  the 
Cretaceous.  Associated  with  some  of  the  older 
forms  are  oval  or  spherical  bodies  thougfit  to 
represent  sporocarps. 

The  remainder  of  the  living  and  fossil  ferns 
excepting  certain  illy  understood  extinct  types 
such  as  the  Devonian  and  Lower  Carboniferous 
Archaeopteridse  and  the  Mesozoic  Tempskya, 
may  be  grouped  together  in  the  Leptospo- 
rangiate  or  Eufilicalean  order  Polypodiales,  al- 
though there  is  some  evidence  for  recognizing 
the  Gleicheniales  and  Mltoniales  as  independent 
orders. 

The  Polypodiales  embrace  the  great  majority 
of  living  ferns  and  include  the  most  specialized 
and  abundant  families.  Without  taldn^  space  to 
pve  their  diagnostic  characters,  it  will  be  de- 
sirable as  well  as  interesting  to  glance  at  the 
geological  record  of  the  various  families. 

The  family  Schizxaces  with  between  75 
and  100  existing,  mostly  tropical  species, 
segregated  into  the  genera  Schizsea,  Lygodinm, 
Mohna  and  Anemia,  appears  to  be  present  as 
early  as  the  Upper  Carboniferotis  in  tfie  genus 
Senftenbergia.  Triassic  forms  are  not  cer- 
tainly recognized  but  the  Jurassic  genus 
Klukia  shows  fructifications  that  render  its 
reference  to  this  family  conclusive.  During 
the  Lower  Cretaceous  the  genus  Ruffordia  of 
Europe  and  America  appears  to  represent  the 

fenus  Anemi  while  Schizaeopsis,  found  in  a 
ruitin^  condition  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of 
Virginia,  represents  Schtziea.  The  genus 
Acrostichopteris,  based  upon  sterile  fronds 
which  range  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
lower  Cretaceous,  and  found  in  both  Europe 
and  America  also  almost  certainly  represents 
an  extinct  type  belonging  to  this  family.  In 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  petrified  sporangia  of 
the  Schizsea  type  have  been  found  in  Japan 
(Schisaopteris  mesasoica).  Undoubted  species 
are  common  and  mdespread  dtiring  the 
Tertiary. 

The  family  Glricheniacese  embraces  about 
100  tropical  and  subtropical  gregarious  species 
now  segregated  to  form  the  genera  Gleichenia, 
Platyzoma,  Dicranopteris  and  Stromatopteris  — 
the  last  monotypic  on  New  Caledonia  and 
Platyzoma  monotypic  in  northern  Australia. 
The  family  is  evidently  an  old  one  and  appears 
to  be  present  as  early  as  the  Carboniferous 
in  the  genus  Olieocarpia  which  had  sphenopte- 
rond  foliage  and  drcular  sori^  consisting  of 
from  6  to  10  pjriform  spotati^a  with  a  com- 
plete transverse  annulus  (Zeiller  vide 
Scott,  1908) ,  The  Carboniferous  genus  Gleich- 
enites  Goppert  and  the  dichotomous  branch- 
ing genera  Mariopteris  Zeiller  and  Diplothmema 
Stur  are  all  now  considered  as  probable  Pterido- 
spermophytes  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Gleich- 
cnoid  habit  of  growth  was  common  in  both 
Paleozoic  and  Hesozmc  and  is  widiout  especial 
bearing  on  botanical  relationship.  The  family 
is  not  known  to  have  been  abundant  in  the 
Triassic  or  Jurassic,  the  Keuper  genus  Merten- 
sides  of  Fontaine  being  often  referred  to  the 
Marattiales.  A  species  of  Gleichena  with  well- 
marked  fructifications  is,  however,  recorded 
from  the  Keuper  of  Switzerland  and  the  genus 
is  known  from  the  Rhsetian  of  Franconia.  Juras- 
sic species  are  recorded  from  California,  India. 
Italy  and  Poland.  Throufthout  the  Cretaceous 
C^achenia  becomes  almost  woildwide  in  its 


distribution.  While  the  number  of  species  has 
probably  been  excessively  multiplied  the  records 
show  15  Lower  Cretaceous  forms.  No  less 
than  25  different  species  have  been  re- 
corded from  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  Gleichenia 
becomes  much  less  abundant  in  the  Tertiary  and 
all  of  the  known  Tertiary  records  are  pre- 
Miocene.  Four  species  are  known  —  two 
Oligocene  species  in  Saxony,  an  Eocene  or 
Oligocene  species  in  Nevada  and  a  middle 
Eocene  species  in  the  south  of  England. 

The  family  Matoniacese,  with  but  two  ex- 
isting species  of  Borneo  and  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, was  prominent  in  older  Mesozoic  floras 
from  the  Upper  Triassic  through  the  Jurassic,  at 
which  time  it  wras  represented  by  a  variety  of 
widespread  species  referred  to  the  genera  Lac- 
copteris  and  Matonidium.  Still  more  inter- 
esting is  the  family  Dipteriacex  with  a  single 
existing  genus,  Dipteris.  with  but  four  species 
confined  to  the  Malayasian  region  and  found 
growing  in  association  with  Matonia.  The 
Dipteriacex  became  dominant  slightly  earlier 
than  the  Matoniaceae  and  the  magnificent 
fronds  of  some  of  the  species  are  exceedingly 
common  in  the  Triassic  at  which  time  the 
genera  Dictyophyllum,  Oathpopteris,  Thauma- 
topteris  and  Camptopteris  are  represented. 
Thejf  had  lyre-shaped  fronds  of  large  size, 
consisting  of  many  separate  or  slightly  united, 
serrate-marp^ned  and  netted-veined  pinnules, 
arranged  digitately  on  a  forking  stipe.  Da- 
thropteris  and  Dictyopillum  survived  into  the 
succeedit^;  Jurassic  where  they  were  on  the 
wane,  becoming  replaced  in  the  Cretaceous  by 
forms  more  like  the  modern  Dipteris  and  re- 
ferred to  the  genus  Protorhipis  (Hausmania). 
.  The  family  Hymenophyllaceae,  comprising 
the  existing  filmy  ferns,  is  practically  unknown 
in  the  fossil  record  although  several  Paleozoic 
genera  (Hymenc^ihyllites,  Khodea,  Acrocarpus) 
nave  been  referred  to  it  upon  insuffident 
grounds. 

Without  mentioning  the  various  small  mod- 
em families  unknown  in  the  fossil  state  there 
remains  the  two  families  Cyathaceae  and  Poly- 
podiacese.  The  former  are  almost  exclusively 
tree  ferns  in  the  modem  flora.  They  are 
represented  in  the  Mesozoic  by  Coniopteris, 
Dicksonia  and  Tliyrsopteris,  to  which  Denn- 
sledtia  is  added  in  the  Tertiary. 

The  Polypodiacex,  which  comprise  die  bulk 
of  existing  ferns  and  exhibit  a  very  great  vari- 
ety in  form  and  habit,  are  relatively  modem. 
Some  at  least  of  the  older  Mesozoic  spedes 
which  are  referred  to  the  form  genus  Cladolph- 
lebis  beloi^  to  this  family.  Cladolphlebis  which 
appeared  in  the  Triassic  became  cosmopolitan 
in  the  Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretaceous  where  it 
was  assodated  with  spedes  of  Onychiopsis. 
Asplcnium.  Diyopterites,  etc.  Pteris,  Onodea 
and  other  genera  are  added  in  the  Up^r  Cre- 
taceous and  a  ■  great  variety  of  generic  tjrpes 
appear  in  the  Tertiary  (Adiantum,  Polypodium, 
Acrostichum,  Oleandra,  Woodwardia«  etc). 

Arthro^yta.^ — The  Arthrophyta  constitute 
a  well-marked  phylum  and  comprise  plants 
ranging  in  size  from  herbaceous  forms  to  large 
trees  and  found  from  the  oldest  horizons  con- 
tuning  land  plants  down  to  the  present.  They 
are  characterized  by  invariably  articulated  and 
prevailingly-ribbed  stems,  the  leaves  in  whoris 
(vertidllate)  at  the  nodes  and  free  or  vaxxt  or 
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less  connate,  dichotomously  coni]K)und  in  the 
earlier  groups  (Pseudobomiales,  Protocala- 
mariaceae),  palmately  ladniate  in  some  Spheno- 
phylleae,  progressively  reduced  ihiriog  the  his- 
tory of  the  phyliun  until  in  the  modern  forms 
the  stems  and  branches  perform  most  of  the 
photosynthesis.  They  are  all  sporangiophoric 
and  strobilotd,  although  there  is  a  considerable 
ranee  of  variation  in  morphological  and  histo- 
logical details.  Some  are  bomos|K>rous  and 
others  beterosporous.  The  phylum  is  unii^ue  in 
that  it  attained  its  maximum  development  in 
the  Paleozoic  and  has  been  practically  unrep- 
resented since  Triassic  times  eatcept  by  the 
single  genus  Equisetum,  which  survives  to  the 
present  with  less  than  two  score  ulnquitous  and 
rather  uniform  species.  The  phylum  appears  to 
have  been  of  Pteridophytic  origin  and  to  have 
been  primitively  megaphylloiis.  Taxonomically 
it  corresponds  rather  closely  with  the  Articulatae 
of  Ligmer  and  the  Sphenopsida  of  Scott  As 
known  at  the  present  time  it  consists  o£  two 
classes  —  the  Sphenophylla  and  the  Calama- 
rix,  and  the  latter  includes  three  rather  weU- 
defined  groups  or  orders,  namely  —  the  Psuedo- 
bomiales,  the  Equisetalcs  and  the  Calamariales 
—  the  last  includittt  two  families,  the  Froto- 
calamariaceae  and  the  Calamariacetc 

The  most  primitive  of  these  subordinate 

f roups  constitutes  the  class  and  single  order 
phenophyllales  of  the  class  Sphenophyllao. 
This  was  a  synthetic  alliance  of  mostly  small 
forms  that  combined  certain  fern  characten 
with  those  of  the  Calamariae  on  die  <w.faand 
and  the  Lepidoi^yta  on  the  otiier.  They  are 
regarded  as  representing  Ac  specialized  de- 
scendants of  a  pro-Sphenophyllum  stock  which 
was  more  truly  intermediate  between  the  Ar- 
thropfayta  and  Lepidophyta  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  in  pre-Devonian. 

Sphenophyllum  ranged  from  tbe  Devonian 
to  the  Permian  and  was  practically  cosmopolitan 
except  for  its  partial  extinction  in  Gondwana 
Land  during  and  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
Lower  Pennian  glaciation.  A  considexable  nmn> 
bcr  of  rather  uniform  spedes  bsued  for  the  most 
part  upon  the  impressions  oi  the  slender  jointed 
ribbed  stems  with  no^l  whorls  of  cuneate 
leaves  (hence  the  generic  name)  are  known. 
The  ribs  did  not  alternate  at  tne  nodes  and 
consequently  the  leaves  of  successive  whorls 
were  superposed  and  not  alternating.  The 
leaves,  normally  six  to  a  whorl  and  cuneate 
with  entire  or  toodied  aiHcat  margins,  were  fre- 
quently dichotomously  ladniate  and  in  some 
forms  with  numerous  narrow  leaves  in  eadi 
whorl  these  are  legitimately  regarded  as 'cor- 
responding to  the  ladniate  segments  of  the 
digitately-leaved  spedes.  The  stems  brandied 
frequently  at  the  nodes.  The  fructifications 
were  fairly  large  cones,  superficially  resembling 
those  of  calamites.  The  stem  anatomy  was 
diaracteristic  and  suffidently  unique.  In  the 
centre  there  was  a  triangular  strand  of  primary 
wood  without  any  pith  or  parendiyma  suod 
dther  triarch  or  hexarch  in  structure,  with 
the  protoj^lem  or  primitive  spiral  elements  at 
the  an^es  and  centripetal  in  its  developimnt. 
The  spiral  elements  sometimes  pass  into  articuT> 
late  trachdds  and  the  later  and  more  central 
trachdds  are  pitted.  Secondary  wood  formation 
commenced  early  in  the  ontogeny  the  activity 
of  a  normal  cambium.    I^e  secondary  wood 


had  its  elements  very  regtilarly  arrat^ed  and 
consisted  of  radial  series  of  large  tracheids 
with  bordered  iHts,  chiefly  on  their  radial  walls. 
Interspersed  among  the  trachdds  were  vertical 
strands  of  parendnyma  connected  ndiaUy  by 
short  cells  or  strands  that  did  not  form  con- 
tinuous medullary  rays.  B^ond  the  normal 
cambium  was  the  phlcem  surrounded  by  internal 
periderm  formed  by  a  phello^en,  first  in  the 
cortex  and  subsequently  passmg  inward  until 
it  arose  in  the  phloem  itself.  In  Sphenophyllum 
insigne,  a  Lower  Carboniferous  form  of  Britain 
and  Silesia,  the  stem  was  rather  larger  than  the 
average  almough  still  not  over  a  centimeter  in 
diameter,  and  differed  in  having  continuous 
medullary  rays,  so  that  the  complicated  ^tem 
of  vertical  and  radial  parenchyma  of  the  later 
forms  may  have  been  a  derived  rather  than  a 
primitive  feature.  The  leaf  anatomy  presents 
no  unusual  characters  except  its  strong  mechani- 
cal construction,  thus  precluding  the  idea  ad- 
vanced by  some  botanists  that  the  Sphenophylla 
were  aquatic  forms.  The  root  anatoniy  shows 
no  features  of  special  interest  At  least  seven 
tyiws  of  cone  organization  are  known,  indi- 
cating generic  differences  unsuspected  from  the 
external  appearance  or  ve^tative  habits  of  the 
plants.  In  some  fructifications  the  slender  cones 
consisted  of  a  central  axis  with  whorls  of 
proximally  connate  bracts,  the  latter  with  long 
imbricated  pointed  tips.  Each  bract  bore  two 
slender,  one  long  and  the  other  short  stalked 
sporangiophores,  so  that  there  were  two  coa^ 
centric  series  to  each  whorl  of  bracts.  A  single 
pendulous  sporangium  was  borne  at  the  tip  of 
each  sporanciiophore.  The  spores  were  some- 
what variable  In  size  which  has  been  inter- 
preted as  indicating  incipient  heterospory  and 
appear  to  have  been  all  of  one  kind.  A  second 
type  (Bowmannites)  had  similarly  connate 
whorls  of  imbricated  fracts,  each  of  which  en- 
closed three  concentric  verticils  of  short-stalked 
btsporangiate  sporangiophores.  A  third  typt 
(S.  feritis)  had  peltate  bisporangiate  sporangi- 
ophores but  vras  unique  in  that  both  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  lobes  were  fertile,  i.e.,  the  sterile 
bracts  or  morphologically  dorsal  foliar  lobes 
were  replaced  by  sporangia-bearing  fertile  lobes. 
A  fourdi  type  \S.  majus)  had  lax  cones  madi 
up  of  repeatedly  forked  bracts  each  with  four 
sessile  or  very  short-stalked  sporangia  on  their 
upper  <nK>r^olo^ically  ventral)  surface.  A 
fifth  type  iS.  tritrhomtrtosum)  had  a  smgle 
sporangiimi  near  the  axis  on  each  bract.  In  a 
nxdi  form  (S.  morffinatum)  the  sporangia 
M^Kires  were  borne  on  the  axis  instead 'of  on 
the  bracts.  A  seventh  and  rcmsirkably  com^ 
plicated  type  known  as  Cheirostrobus  is  often 
naade  the  type  of  a  distinct  family,  the  Cheiro^ 
stTobaceae.  It  is  unfortnnatdy  known  only 
from  a  few  petrified  cones  from  the  base  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  of  Scotland.  These  cones 
were  large,  three  to  four  centimeters  in  diameter 
and  ^ut  10.otatimeters  tone,  and  consisted  of 
dosety  pndmi  verticils  of  -compound  sporo- 
tfaylls,  each  consistitig  of  three  upper  (ventral) 
ieirtUe  kibes  aAd  thite  lower  (dorsad)  sterile 
lobes.  Each  o£  the  .fertile  lobes  or  sporan^ 
o^ores  bore  four  radial^  elongated  homo- 
sporous  sporangia.  The  second  class  of  ar- 
throphytes — the  Calamariie.-  include  three  or- 
ders, the  wcient  Pseudobomiales.  the  Calamari- 
j^d  CQCOfridng  the  large  aad  diversified  cabin* 
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ites  of  the  Paleozoic  and  the  Equisetales,  spar- 
ingly represented  in  the  Paleozoic,  somewhat 
more  abundant  in  the  Mesozoic  and  represented 
in  the  existing  floras  as  the  sole  survivors  of 
the  whole  aruirophyte  phylum.  The  Pseudo- 
bomiales  are  imperfectly  known,  being  based 
upon  impressions  from  the  upper  Devonian  of 
Bear  Island.  The  main  stems  were  of  consid- 
erable size,  reaching  10  centimeters  in  diam- 
eter, with  non-alternating  ribs.  The  leaves,  of 
relatively  larger  size,  were  in  whorls  (probably 
in  fours)  short-stalked  and  palraately  and  re- 
peatedly dichotomous.  The  fructiBcations  were 
long,  lax  cones  with  whorled  sporophylls  re- 
sembling reduced  vegetative  leaves  and  the 
sporophylls  bore  sporangia  on  their  lower  sur- 
faces. These  important  plants,  unfortunately  too 
little  known,  show  decisive  evidence  of  mega- 
phyllus  ancestry.  The  Protocalamariacea, 
which  are  common  in  the  Devonian  and  Lower 
Carboniferous,  occurring  as  late  as  the  Potts- 
ville  formation  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous, 
are  generally  referred  to  the  genus  Archae- 
ocalamites,  although  the  terms  Bornia,  Proto- 
calamites,  Asterocalamites,  etc.,  have  also  been 
used.  The  stems  most  frequently  preserved  as 
casts  were  often  of  considerable  size;  they 
show  low,  flat,  non-alternating  ribs  separated 
bv  shallow  furrows;  the  intemodes  were  of 
unequal  lengths  and  the  lateral  branches  were 
irregularh^  grouped  at  some  and  not  at  other 
nodes.  The  leaves  were  free  and  in  whorls; 
they  were  narrow  and  lanceolate  or  repeatedly 
dichotomous  with  linear  or  filiform  segments. 
According  to  Renault  the  pith  cavity  was  large 
and  surrounded  by  a  wooay  cylinder  of  wedge- 
shaped  groups  of  tracheids  vrith  secondary  rays. 
A  cartnal  canal  was  located  at  the  apex  of  each 
primary  group  and  the  primary  rays  were  shut 
off  by  interfascicular  wood  early  in  the  course 
of  secondary  thickening.  In  a  stem  from  the 
basal  Carboniferous  of  Scotland  a  considerable 
arc  of  centripetal  wood  was  formed  inside  the 
carina!  canal.  Such  incomplete  accounts  as  are 
available  indicate  that  the  cones  may  have  ex- 
hibited variations  comparable  with  those  among 
the  Sphenophyllas.  In  the  cones  described  by 
Renault  there  were  no  sterile  bracts  and  each 
sporangiophore  bore  four  sporangia,  while  in 
otho*  cones  (Podiodtes)  sterile  bracts  appear 
to  have  been  more  or  less  develc^d.  The 
leaves  suggest  the  Pseudobomiales  and  some  of 
the  Sphenophyliae ;  the  stele  was  like  that  of 
a  calamite,  white  the  absence  of  sterile  bracts 
in  some  of  the  cones  suggests  the  Equisetales. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Proto- 
calamanacex  represent  a  more  synthetic  group 
than  the  Calamariaceae  althoi^h  probably  an- 
cestral to  them  and  the  Equisetales.  The  fam- 
ily Calamariacese  was  one  of  the  dominant 
groups  of  plants  during  the  Carbtmiferous  and 
various  of  its  members  often  readied  a  large 
size  with  a  ovreiponding  complexity  of  strtK- 
ture.  Pith  casts  upwards  of  30  feet  in  length 
and  12  indies  in  diameter  have  been  recorded 
and  Grand'Eury  estimated  the  height  of  some 
of  the  French  calamites  as  about  100  feet  and 
with  a  trunk  diameter  of  several  feet.  Second- 
ary wood  was  usually  -formed,  although  tfie 
common  mode  of  preservation  was  as  casts  of 
the  fistular  medullary  cavity.  The  vascular 
bundles  usually  alternated  at  the  nodes.  The 


foliage  of  the  Carboniferous  forms  comprised 
two  main  types,  namely,  Asterophyllites,  in 
which  the  leaves  were  linear  univeined  and  gen- 
erally free  from  the  others  of  the  nodal  whorl. 
This  type  of  foliage  was  very  common  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  bulk  of  the  calamites  had 
foliage  of  this  sort.  The  second  type  of  folia^ 
known  as  Annularia  was  like  the  former  m 
habit  but  the  leaves  were  relatively  broader, 
of  unequal  lengths  in  each  whorl,  and  appear 
to  have  been  slightly  connate  proxiraad.  It  is 
impossible  to  correlate  foliar  branches  with 
stem  casts,  cones  and  structural  material,  so 
that  while  all  of  the  parts  of  the  calamites  are 
well  known,  in  different  examples  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  these  different  categories  for 
the  different  classes  of  remains.  The  foliage 
varied  considerably  not  only  from  species  to 
species,  but  on  the  same  plant,  and  while  the 
two  foregoing  types  constitute  useful  form 
genera  it  is  not  always  possible  to  differentiate 
sharply  between  them.  The  genus  Nematophyl- 
lum  of  the  West  ^^rginia  Permian  shows 
greatly  elongated  linear  leaves  from  10  to  20  in 
a  whorl  and  su^^ests  a  modification  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Triassic  Schiitoneura  and  Neo- 
calamites.  Schizoneura,  a  type  of  the  Permian 
and  Triassic,  had  leaves  which  were  at  first 
united  in  a  sheath  or  in  several  broad  sheath 
s^:ments  that  subsequently  split  into  a  varying 
number  of  multiple-veined  divisions.  Neocal- 
amites  of  the  Triassic  had  free  univeined  leaves 
in  some  of  the  late  Triassic  spedes  greatly  re- 
sembling those  of  Annularia.  Phyllotheca,  a 
Permian  and  early  Mesozoic  type,  had  acicular 
slightly  connate  univeined  leaves  and  sporangia 
borne  on  peltate  sporan^ophores  alternating 
with  whorls  of  sterile  bracts.  Nematophyllum, 
Schizoneura,  Neocalamites  and  Phyllotheca  are 
all  based  upon  impressions  so  that  a  knowledge 
of  tiie  structure  or  the  details  of  organization 
of  their  fructifications  is  unfortunately  wanting. 
Structurally  calamite  leaves  show  a  central  trace 
surroundect  by  a  broad  zone  of  mesophyll.  Sev- 
eral generic  types  of  calamites  have  been  based 
upon  stem  anatomy.  These  include  Arthroiritys 
(the  Calamites  vara  of  British  botanists)  in 
which  the  pith  was  large  and  hollow  except 
peripherally,  with  persistent  diaphragms  at  the 
nodes.  Surrounding  the  pith  was  a  ring  of 
collateral  vascular  bundles,  the  protoxylem  in 
all  but  the  youngest  stems  being  ^sorganized 
to  form  longitudmal  passages  known  as  carinal 
canals.  The  wood  was  entirely  centrifugal  in 
its  development  Secondary  wood  formation 
started  early  and  consisted  of  scalariform  or 
radially  pitted  trachdds  and  variable  rays  which 
continued  with  undiminished  width  through  the 
vascular  cylinder  or  tapered  outward  or  were 
abruptly  shut  off  by  interfascicular  wood.  The 
cortex  consisted  of  an  inner  thin-walled  zone 
of  cells  and  an  outer  denser  zone  in  which  there 
was  a  very  great  development  of  periderm. 
The  courses  of  the  leaf  traces  was  somewhat 
varied  and  more  complicated  than  in  the  Equise- 
tales, otherwise  Arthropitys  was  much  like  an 
Equisetum  with  the  addition  of  secondary  thick- 
enmg.  A  second  type  known  as  Anthrodendron 
and  confined  to  the  British  coal  measures  had 
a  thin  zone  of  wood  in  which  the  primary 
bundles  were  widelv  separated  by  the  prindpal 
rays  which  consisted  of  elongated  fibrous  de- 
ments (prosenchyma)  within  which  there  were 
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secondary  rays  of  parenchyma  like  those  of  the 
secondary  wood  In  the  latter  the  tracheids 
are  reticulate  and  the  mfra  nodal  canals  very 
large.  A  Aird  type,  Calamodendron,  of  the 
European  Upper  Carboniferous  and  Permian, 
had  radical  tends  of  prosenchyma  containii^ 
secondary  rays  between  the  normal  rays  and 
the  rai^l  bands  of  secondary  wood.  The  roots 
of  calamites  preserved  as  impressions,  of  wide- 
spread occurrence,  arc  known  as  Pinnularia. 
Structural  root  material,  known  as  Astromyelon, 
shows  a  usually  persistent  pith  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  centiipetally  developed  primary  wood 
altentating  with  groups  of  prunafy  phkrao.  The 


alternate  equidistantly  with  usually  twice  as 
numerous  sterile  bracts,  connate  or  free  basally 
flexed  and  imbricated  proximally.'  In  some 
species  the  spores  appear  to  be  all  o£  one  Idnd 
(bomoaporous),  although  they  are  somewhat 
uneqnalV  developed.  Other  species  were  het- 
erosporous  althou^  both  microspores  and  meg- 
aspores  were  borne  in  the  same  rcfrion  of  the 
cone.  Still  other  species  had  radial  sterile  plates 
connecting  the  sporangtophores  with  the  ad- 
jacent bracts,  thus  enclosing  each  group  of  four 
sporangia  in  a  radial  compartment  Although 
toe  sporangiophores  were  borne  on  the  cone 
axis  midway  between  the  whorls  of  sterile 
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zone  of  secondary  wood  was  wide;  the  endo- 
dermis  aqipears  to  have  been  doable;  and  the 
cortex  was  very  thick  with  large  lacunar  inter- 
oeUnlar  Maces,  denoting  a  swampy  or  aquatic 
habitat.  Great  numbers  of  a  variety  of  caUmtite 
cones  are  known  from  impressions,  as  the  large 
cones  of  Macrostachya,  the  more  openly  con- 
structed cones  of  Huttonia,  and  the  curious 
cones  of  Qngularia.  The  two  types  Calamos- 
tachya  (Volkmamiia)  and  PaUeostachya  are 
also  roTCsented  by  a  considerable  amount  of 
petrified  material  with  the  structure  preserved. 
In  Calamostad^  the  whorls  of  peltate  sporan- 
gic^hoies,  each  bearing  four  pendant  sporangia 


bracts  their  s'jpplv  bundles  have  a  common 
origin  forking  at  the  nodes  and  that  of  the 
sporangiophore  passing  upward  more  or  less 
across  the  interval  of  the  intemode  and  then 
bending  downward  and  entering  the  sporangi- 
ophore, thus  indicating  that  although  widely 
removed  from  the  bracts  the  sporangiophores 
were  morphologically  their  ventral  appenda^^es 
as  in  Spbenophyllum.  Calamostachya  is  usu- 
ally, but  not  invariably,  associated  with  the 
Asterophyllites  type  of  foli^e.  Petrified  mate- 
rial of  Palaeostadiya  is  less  common  than  that  of 
Calamostachya.  The  former  cones  differ  in 
having  the  sporaagiophoTes  inserted  in  the  axils 
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of  the  bracts  and  inclined  upward  —  features 
usually  discernible  in  impression  material.  The 
bracts  were  imbricated  and  more  or  less  connate 
proximad.  The  sporangiopfaores,  half  as  numer- 
ous as  the  bracts,  bore  four  pendant  sporai^ia 
from  their  peltate  tips.  Some  cones  appear  to 
have  been  homosporous  and  others  heterospor- 
ous.  It  has  been  commonly  assumed  from  the 
axillary  position  of  the  sporangiophores  that 
Palxostachya  was  more  primitive  than  Cata- 
mostachya,  but  in  one  species  at  least  of  the 
former  the  supply  bundles  pursue  a  similar  at 
first  ascendii^  and  subsequently  descending 
course  similar  to  what  obtains  in  Calamostachya. 


the  bracts.  The  nMrangkqihores  were  ligulate 
and  divided  distaa  and  eaai  division  bore  two 
large  pendant  sporangia. 

The  final  order  of  the  Calamaris,  the  Equis- 
etates,  consists  of  the  single  family  Equisctacec 
and  comprises  at  the  present  time  the  single 
genus  Equisetum  with  Z5  to  30  rather  uniform, 
widely  distributed,  mostly  small  and  chiefly 
temperate  species  of  scouring  rushes  or  mares' 
tails.  The  cones  are  terminal  on  fertile  shoots 
or  on  branches  from  the  vegetative  ahoots  and 
entirely  lack  sterile  bracts.  They  consist  of 
peltate  sporangiophores  carrying  from  five  to 
10  homosporous  sporangia.   The  rhizomes  or 
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Some  of  the  Palseostacbya  cones  were  of  large 
size  and  they  are  usually  associated  with  ue 
Annularia  type  of  folia^^  Macrostachya  is  the 
name  applied  to  exceedingly  large  cones  of  cat- 
amites preserved  as  impressions.  They  show 
considerable  variation  and  are  said  to  have  been 
hcterosporous.  Huttonia  includes  targe  cones 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  Macrostachya 
but  more  open  and  characterized  by  a  disc-like 
protective  flange  jjendant  from  the  bract  whorls. 
Gngularia  comprises  long  and  lax  cones  with 
widely  spaced  whorls  of  coherent  bracts  at  ri^t 
angles  to  the  axis,  subtended  by  whorls  of  non- 
alternating  sporangio^ores,  equal  in  nnmber  to 


undei^round  stems  of  the  species  vritfa  ammal 
ahoots  commoDly  form  tubers  and  these  often 
occur  abundanthr  as  fossils  as  in  tike  Lower 
Cretaceous  of  Maryland.  The  Equisetales  were 
represented  by  a  number  of  small  and  imper- 
fectly known  Paleozoic  spedes  referred  to  the 
genus  Equisetitcs.  During  the  Triassic  they 
were  represented  throughout  the  world  by  stem 
casts,  oiten  of  large  size,  with  altematit^  ribbed 
stems  and  the  leaves  united  into  sheaths  s)t  the 
nodes.  Th^  continued  as  not  uncommon  ^types 
throug^KHit  ute  Jurassic  in  all  parts  of  the  wBrld, 
decreaung  gradually  in  size  and  abtmdanoe  dur- 
ing the  later  Mesozoic  until  their  status  and 
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size  in  die  Cenozoic  floras  was  mudi  as  in  the 

existing  flora. 

The  generalized  geological  ranges  o£  the 
various  arthrophyte  groups  as  weU  as  their 
relative  importance  at  different  periods  and  thdr 
filiation  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram (Fig.  3). 

Lepidophyta. —  The  Lepidophyta  occupy  a 
somewhat  isolated  position  among  vascular 
plants  although  there  are  not  wanting  students 
who  connect  them  with  Uie  Hepaticae  or  the 
Speno^yllales  op  the  one  hand,  and  mtfa  the 
seed-bearing  plants  on  the  other  The  phylnm 
includes  the  tiny  existing  quillworts  and  herba- 
ceous clubmosses  as  w^  as  the  often  gigantic 
Lepidodendrales  which  occupied  such  a  promir 
nent  position  in  Paleozoic  floras. 

Features  which  serve  to  unite  the  somewhat 
(Uverse  members  of  diis  phylum  are  the  small 
simple  leaves,  spirally  arranged  and  not  vertil- 
late  as  in  the  Arthroahyta.  Ail  the  known  Lepl- 
dophytes  are  microp^^ous,  the  only  departure 
from  a  sunple  type  of  leaf  heinf  the  double 
leaftraM  in  the  Paleozoic  Sigillaiif^s.  A 
second  consistent  feature  is  the  presence  of 
branch  gaps  and  the  absence  of  leaf  mps  in  the 
vascular  cylinder,  which  is  thus  cladosiphonic* 
with  an  exarch  protostele.  A  third  feature  is 
the  apparently  simple  relation  between  the  spo- 
rangium and  the  sporophyll,^  which  can  be  inter- 
preted as  due  to  progressive  sterilization  ac- 
cordiiw  .to  Bower's  wdl-known  theory,  or  may 
be  explained  as  a  reduction  from  the  same  or 
similar  sporangiophoric  ancestors  that  give  rise 
to  the  Arthrophytes  phylum. 

The  Lepidophyta  are'  prevailing^  strofnloid 
and  are  loiown  from  the  Devonian  to  the 
present  Some  are  homospprous,  other  hetero- 
sporous  while  still  other  Paleozoic  forms  had 
practically  crossed  the  boundary  that  separates 
spore  production  from  seed  K>m]ation.  Fur- 
ther details  are  best  given  in  the  disctission 
of  Uie  various  types  which  follow.  The  mutual 
relaUonships  of  the  different  members  of  the 
phylum  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram (Fig.  4)  and  in  the  light  of  present 
knowletke  may  be  expressed  in  tabular  form 
in  the  toUowii^  manner: 


Pamil?  BothrodendncM 

Family  LycopodiaoM 
"  SeugmelUcea 
Boetaoan 


Otdw  LypidoJtndialM 

Onter  LyoopodisJes 

Order  laoetele*— Pfttoily 
Order  PalotRb*— Fiumly  PailotaoMB 

_It  will  make  for  clearness^  to  consider  the 
existing  forms  and  their  fossil  r^resentatives 
before  descritung  the  wholly  extinct  Lepidoden- 
drales. The  Lycopodiales  comprise  two  fam- 
ilies. The  Lycopodiacese  include  two  genera, 
Lycopodium  and  Phylloglossum.  Lycopodium 
has  about  100  widely  distributed  existing  species 
of  mostly  i>erennial  erect  or  trailing  herbaceous 
forms  of  shaded  woods,  marshes,  etc.,  some 
tropical  species,  epiphytes.  But  one  kind  o£ 
spores  are  formed  and  the  sporan^a  are  iborne 
on  or  in  the  ajuts  of  scarcely  modified  foliage 
leaves  more  or  less  distinctly  aggregated  into 
strobili. 

Fossil  spedes  of  Lycopodium  or  LycopotUtes, 
which  is  often  preferred  as  a  less  definite  name, 
are  especially  liable  to  be  confused  with  the 
foliage  of  some  of  the  Lepidodendrales  or 
Conifero^ytes  unless  represented  by  fructifica- 


tions. Among  the  rather  ntunerous  forms  re- 
ferred to  L);cc^dites  and  scarcely  different 
from  the  existing  forms  may  be  mentioned 
L.  Stoc^i,  Kidston  from  the  I^ower  Carbonif- 
erous, L.  Gutbieri,  Gbpp,  and  L.  Retdii,  Pen- 
hallow  from  the  Devonian;  L.  macrophvUiu, 
Goldenberg;  L.  Zeilleri,  Halle  from  the  Upper 
Carboniferous;  L.  lanceolatus  (Brodie)  and 
L.  Scanicus,  Nath,  from  the  Upper  Triassic; 
Zr.  falcatiu,  L.  iuid  H.  L.  tenerrimw,  Herr: 
JL  victoria,  Seward  from  the  Jurassic;  and 
L.  cretaceum.  Berry  from  the  Upper  Cretaceou& 
While  Lycopodium  like  forms  were  never  ap- 
parently very  differmt  from  what  they  are  at 
present,  they  represent  a  very  andent  line  and 
were  present  as  a  minor  element  assodated  wilh 
die  diversified  arboreal  Lepidc^yte  flora,  o£  the 
Paleozoic. 

The  genus  Phylloglossum  contains  a  single 
reduced  species  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
aad  is  unknown  in  the  fossil  state. 

The  second  family,  Ae  SelaiginellaceK,  coti- 
sists  of  the  single  genus  Selaginella  with  about 
500  species  of  mostly  mesophytic  small  plants 
not  Offering  greatly  from  the  Lycopodiaceas 
except  diat  after  the  mother  cell  stage  the 
spores  differentiate  into  micro  and  megaspores. 
The  foliage  is  usually  dimorphic  and  both 
folis^  leaves  and  sijorophylls  have  a  ligule. 
The  cones  are  not  highly  differentiated  from 
the  v^etative  leaves.  Sometimes  but  one 
me^spore  is  developed  in  a  sporangium  and 
fertilization  may  take  place  before  shedding 
thus  illustrating  steps  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
seed  habit  Fossil  species  of  Selaginella.  unless 
they  are  fruiting,  are  not  certainly  distinguish- 
able from  Lycopodites,  nevertheless  several  un- 
doubted species  have  =been  recorded  from  the 
CanboDtferottS  (.Selagineliites  Suiuei  Zeiller, 
S.  primtBvus  CioldenberK  5.  tltmgaius  (k>ld, 
S,  ciliatus  Kidst).  Less  authentic  f^tedes  are 
recorded  from  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  deposits 
of  widely  scattered  regions. 

The  second  order,  the  Isoetales,  consists  of 
the  single  genus  Isoetes  with  about  60  existing 
aquatic  or  palustrine  species  with  a  reduced 
tuberous  stem  and  a  crowded  rosette  of  grass- 
like  Ugulate  leaves,  whidi  are  relatively  larger 
than  in  the  majority  of  L^idophytes.  Micro- 
spores and  megaspores  are  produced,  both 
diarac^zed  by  their  large  size  and  by  the 
formation  of  trabecule  or  strands  of  sterile 
tissue  often  completdy  dividing  the  sporanglia 
cavity.  Secondary  thiddng  occurs  and  morpho- 
logical resemblance  to  the  andent  Sigillaris  and 
modem  Monocotyledons  have  frequently  been 
insisted  upon  although  without  logical  basis. 
Fosul  forms  are  exceedingly  rare,  Saporta  rec- 
orded a  form  from  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
(Barremian)  of  Portugal  (Isoetites  Qiofbti). 
Aside  from  untrustwortlv  records  Isoetes  oCf 
curs  in  the  Oligocene  of  France  and  the  Mio- 
cene of  Switzeriand. 

The  third  order,  the  Psilotaies,  is  one  which 
has  exdted  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  It  com- 
prises the  two  j^enera  Pstlotum  and  Tmesipteris ; 
the  former  with  two  spedes  of  both  tropics 
and  ibe  latter  with  a  single  Australasian  specie^ 
although  more  are  frequently  recognized.  Both 
genera  are  considered  to  be  more  or  less  sap- 
rophytic. The  sporophylls  of  Psilotum  consist 
of  a  much  shortened  hifurcated  axis  bearing 
a  ^ilocular  or  trilocular  synai^um  produdng 
but  one  land  of  ^res.  In  Tmesipteris  the 
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sporphylls  alternating*  with  foliage  leaves  or 
more  or  less  zonal  in  their  ilevelopment,  consist 
of  a  short  axis  terminating  in  a  pair  of  lan- 
cellated  lobes  and  bearing  adaxially  an  elon- 
gated bilocular  slightly  stalked  synangium,  and 
producing  but  one  kind  of  spores.  Both  genera 
show  a  decided  tendency  toward  repeated 
brandling  of  the  sport^hytls,  a  feature  mtidi 
emfdiasized  by  Th<mias,  Scott  and  Bower,  but 
beheved  by  the  writer  to  be  without  significance. 
Whether  die  sporophyll  be  regarded  as  morpho- 
logically a  branch  or  a  leaf  is  disputed. 

Those  who  accept  tiie  latter  view  regard 
l3ie  Fsilotales  as  sporangiophoric  and  closely 
related  to  the  Spenophyllales.  Others  consider 
that  t^e  necessities  of  nutrition  of  large  spo- 
rangia with  many  spores  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  sterile  plates  such  as  occur  in  Isoetes 
and  in  the  sporangia  of  some  of  the  Lepido- 
dendrales  and  regard  the  hi-  or  trilocular 
qmrangia  of  the  Fsilotales  as  septate  unilocular 
sporangia.  The  view  that  these  masses  of  ster- 
ile tissue  may  represent  vestiges  derived  from 
spoiang^phonc  ancestrv  has  not  been  sufficiently 
crai^iasized  and  will  be  referred  to  in  a  sub- 
sequent paragraiA.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  said 
that  the  action  of  Scott  and  others  in  separating 
the  Fsilotales  from  the  Lqridophytes  and  grout>- 
ing  them  with  the  Artbrophytes  is  greatly  to 
be  deprecated.  The  fossil  history  of  the  Fsil- 
otales is  unknown.  Various  fragmentary  speci- 
mens described  as  Fsilotales  are  without  value. 
Among  the  doubtful  forms  that  have  been  re- 
lated on  the  Fsilotales  are  the  Devonian  genera 
Psilophyton,  IMmeripteris  and  Pseudosporodius 
and  die  Permian  genns  Gompfaostrobus. 

The  order  Lepidodendrales  merits  a  more 
extended  consideration.  It  consists  of  three 
well-marked  families,  the  Bothrodendracex, 
Lepidodendraceae  and  Si^Uariaceoc,  very  promi- 
nent in  Paleozoic  floras.  Although  herbaceous 
remains  are  known  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Lepidodendrales  were  arborescent  and  some  of 
them  reachetd  a  hei^t  of  100  feet  or  more. 
The  most  ancient  of  these  families,  the  Bothro- 
dendraceae,  unites  in  many  respects  the  features 
^t  later  characterized  the  Sigillaraceae  on  the 
one  band  and  the  Lepidodendraceae  on  the 
other.  The  Bothrodendraceae  are  especially 
characteristic  and  cosmopolitan  during  the  De- 
vonian and  Lower  Carboniferous.  A  number 
of  generic  tjrpes  have  been  recognized  although 
our  information  regarding  them  is  vague  in  a 
good  many  particulars.  Bothrodendron,  or 
Qrdostigma  as  it  has  freqtiently  been  called,  is 
not  very  different  in  appearance  from^  some 
species  of  Sigillaria.  The  stems  were  didioto- 
mousty  branched.  Bolsters  are  usually  wanting 
and  the  leaf  scars  are  remote,  small  and  circu- 
lar or  rhomboidal;  they  show  a  central  leaf 
trace  scar  and  two  lateral  parichnos  scars;  im- 
mediately above  and  close  to  the  leaf  scar  is  a 
small  ligular  ^it  The  leaves  were  small,  linear 
lanceolate,  univrined  and  more  or  less  pernst- 
ent.  In  one  species  (B,  punciatum)  the  sdf- 
pmning  of  branches  resulted  in  the  large 
scarred  impressions  known  as  Ulodendron. 
The  term  Rhsrtidodendron  has  been  used  for 
some  species  and  recently  the  genus  Poroden- 
dron  has  been  proposed  for  certain  forms  from 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Russia  and  Spitz- 
bergen  that  were  formerly  referred  to  Bothro- 
dendron. Anatomically  the  stems  show  either 
a  small  pith  or  a  solid  core  of  wood  mth  ex- 


ternal protoxylem.  The  secondaiy  zone  of 
wood  was  thin  and  the  cortex  was  less  differen- 
tiated than  in  the  Lepidodendrales. 

A  cone,  Lepidostrobus  Otryi  Zeiller,  which 
is  considered  to  have  belonged  to  Bothroden- 
dron minutifolium  is  of  the  usual  Lepidostrobus 
type  with  elongated  sporangia.  A  small  cone 
with  a  histology  that  si^gests  its  having  been 
borne  by  Bothrodendron  mundum  lacks  the 
radially  elongated  sporan^a  and  instead  has 
them  extended  upward  inside  the  sharply  flexed 
bracts  and  is  conspicuously  ligulate.  It  bore 
microsporangia  in  the  distal  and  megasporangia 
in  the  proximal  region.  Another  type  of  cone 
Lepidostrobus  Zeiileri,  which  may  belong  to 
Bothrodendron  tenerrimum,  appears  to  lack 
Sterile  bracts. 

Another  genus,  distingut^ed  from  Bothro- 
doidron  by  the  surface  ornamentation  of  fine 
raised  lines  between  the  remote  leaf  scars,  is 
Finakodendron.  Several  species  have  been  de- 
scribed and  in  one,  P.  Ohmannt,  tbe  megaspo- 
rangia were  borne  on  the  basal  adaxial  faces  of 
the  sporophylls  of  the  same  size  and  form  as 
the  foliage  leaves  on  certain  parts  of  the 
branches  but  not  terminal  as  were  most  L^- 
dopl^e  cones. 

Other  genera  of  somewhat  doubtful  affini^ 
are  Leptophloeum  in  which  the  leaf  scars  are 
more  crowded,  and  Omphalophloios  in  which 
rhomboidal  bolsters  were  developed.  Lepti- 
phloeum  occurs  in  the  Devonian  or  Lower  Car- 
boniferous of  North  America,  Europe,  Asia 
and  Spitzbergen  while  Omphalophloios  is  found 
in  both  Amenca  and  Europe. 

Other  related  forms  are  referred  to  the 
genus  Archaeosigillarea  or  Protolepidodendron. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  a  large  trunk 
from  the  Middle  Devonian  of  New  York,  five 
meters  in  length  and  38.5  centimeters  in.  diam- 
eter at  the  swollen  butt,  and  12  centimeters  in 
diameter  at  the  distal  end.  In  appearance  the 
slender  arching  Ufurcating  branches  with  the 
subulate  falcate  persistent  leaves  gave  it 
a  weird  aspeict.  The  swollen  base  and 
tapering  stem  indicate  some  secondary  tbick- 
eung.  At  the  base  rootlets  similar  to 
these  of  Stigmaria  are  preserved.  The 
leaf  cushions  at  the  base  are  distant  and  irreg- 
ular. Hi^er  up  they  are  in  vertical  rows  on 
ribs  separated  by  angular  furrows  as  in  Sigil- 
laria while  still  higher  up  they  pass  gradually 
into  tspical  rhomboidal  sinrally  arrao^  Lepi- 
dodendron  bolsters.  The  leaf  scars  are  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bolsters,  obovate  in  form  or 
slightly  cordate  above,  and  show  a  subcentral 
leaftrace  scar  flanked  by  crescentic  paracbnoi 
with  a  well-marked  ligular  pit  immediately 
above  the  marmn. 

Protolepidoaendron  thus  unites  the  features 
of  Lepidodendron  and  Sigillaria  in  one  syn- 
thetic type  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Devonian  forms  that  have  been  re- 
ferred to  these  two  genera  really  represent 
Protoleiridodendron.  Other  species  have  been 
recorded  from  various  European  Devonian  lo- 
calities. 

The  majority  of  Lepidodendrons  were  tall 
trees  reaching  m  some  cases  a  height  of  40 
meters,  with  a  straight  shaft  unbranched  for 
a  long  distance  above  the  ground,  with  a  dense 
crown  of  dichotomously  forked  branches  cov- 
ered writh  crowded  masses  of  long  narrow 
simple  spirally  arranged  leaves,  and  with  large 
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tenninal  cones.  The  leaves  were  ultimately 
shed  from  the  older  portions  oi  the  trunk  and 
the  geometrically  scuntnTed  steins  are  amoiw 
the  comnmicst  of  Carboniferoiis  fos^s  affonf- 
iag  the  characters  which  several  htindried 
spedcs  have  hecn  distuqpiisbed  and  ntUixed  for 
stratigrai^c  ^rposes. 

The  essential  features  of  the  surface  mark- 
ings are  of  considerable  importance.  The  leaf 
coshions  or  bolsters  were  crowded  in  spind 
anangenient  with  angles  above  and  below,  and 
rounded  udes  (rhombic),  alw^  longer  than 
broad  and  truncated  above  the  middle  where 
the  abscission  of  the  leaf  occurred.  The  leaf 
scar  is  subdrcular  and  shows  three  scars,  a 
central  one  representing  the  leaf  trace  and 
laterals  on  each  side  known  as  parachnoi.  Just 
above  the  leaf  scar  is  a  small  triangular  print 
left  by  the  Ugule,  while  below  the  leaf  scar 
there  are  frequently  two  rounded  orints  or  de- 
pressions  <»i  either  side  of  the  ked  whidi  like 
the  parachncn  are  tracts  of  thin-walled  tissue 
which  fimctioned  as  aerating  tissue.  Other 
markii^  of  an  ornamental  character  are  fre- 
quently present  on  the  bolsters.  With  the  de- 
cay of  the  cortex  the  characteristic  Lepidoden- 
dron  features  gradual^  become  obliterated.  If 
merely  the  epidermis  is  gone  the  resulting  fea- 
tures are  those  of  Bergeria  once  thoi^t  to 
represent  an  indqieadcnt  genus.  If  decay  has 
removed  part  of  the  cortex  the  £omu  are 
known  as  Aspidaria,  and  if  all  of  the  outer 
cortex  is  gone  showing  the  imhricated  leaf- 
traces  it  is  known  as  Kaorria. 

Anatomically  the  stem  is  monostelic  with 
centripetal  primary  wood  which  ma^r  extend  to 
the  centre  or  enclose  a  pith.  There  is  usually  a 
considerable  development  of  centrifugal  secon- 
darjr  wood  consisting  of  scalariform  trachcids 
and  medullary  ra^.  Primary  phloem  has  been 
recognized  but  there  is  some  doubt  regarding 
die  presence  of  secondary  ^oem  or  of  aiQr 
persistent  cambium.  In  forms  that  have  not 
been  demonstrated  to  have  formed  secondary 
wood  secondary  thickening  talus  place  in  the 
outer  cortex  through  the  devdopment  of  a 
periderm. 

Leaf  traces,  collateral  in  structure,  pass  off 
from  die  stele  without  leaving  any  gaps  and 
pass  obliquely  through  the  cortex  to  the  leaves, 
each  leaf  receiving  a  single  bundle.  The  cortex 
is  of  great  thickness  and  variable  according  to 
age  and  species.  Usually  there  is  an  inner 
parenchymatous  zone  poorly  preserved.  The 
outer  cortex  consists  of  thicker  walled  elements, 
usually  with  an  enormous  development  of  phel- 
loderm,  which  served  for  mechanical  support. 

The  leaves  had  a  single  central  vascular 
bundle  stuTDunded  by  a  sheath  of  transfusion 
tissue  and  the  stomata  were  commonly  restricted 
to  two  deep  grooves  on  the  lower  surface. 
What  corresponds  to  the  roots  in  higher  plants 
are  peculiar  organs  known  as  Stigmaria,  which 
as  casts  or  impressions  are  among  the  common- 
est Coal  Measure  fossils,  particularly  in  the 
underclays  beneath  die  coal  seams.  In  com- 
plete spedmens  the  main  axis  is  seen  to  divide 
into  four  main  forics  which  run  horizontalW 
and  branch  dichotomousty.  The  surface  u 
smoodi  or  irregularly  wrinkled  and  covered 
with  well-spaced  um^licate  scars  to  which  in 
veil-preserved  traterial  cylindrical  radiating 
rootlets  are  seen  to  diverge.  These  are  slightly 
constricted  at  die  base  and  lack  rootliairs.  The 


main  axis  consists  of  a  central  pith,  a  ring 
of  centrifugal  wood  accomi>anied  by  phkem 
and  surrounded  by  a  cortex  with  abundant  peri- 
derm. Sometimes  no  distincUcm  between  pri- 
mary and  secondary  wood  is  observable  while 
in  other  spedmens  centripetal  primary  wood  is 
present.  The  rootlets  show  a  different  anatom- 
ical arrangement  each  containing  a  monardi 
stele  with  radial  vascular  strands  connecting 
the  protoxylem  with  groups  of  cortical  tra- 
cheidB.  They  arise  from  the  inner  margin  of 
die  primary  wood  althotu^  the  outer  cortex  is 
continnous  with  that  of  me  main  axis. 

Stigmaria  have  frequently  been  found  at- 
tached to  both  Lepidodendron  and  Sig^llaria 
trunks.  There  has  been  much  discussion  re- 
^rding  the  morphological  nature  of  Stigmaria 
since  they  do  not  conform  to  the  usual  morphot- 
ogy^  of  true  roots,  but  ^atever  their  morpho- 
h^cal  homologies,  physiologically  they  are 
toots. 

The  fructifications  of  the  Leindodendraces 
have  >been  described  under  a  variety  of  generic 
names,  the  most  common  being  Lepidostrobns. 
Lepidostrobus  had  an  axis  similar  anatomically 
to  a  vegetative  twig  and  bore  numerous  spirally 
arranged  sporophylls  each  bearing  a  single, 
very  large  radially  elongated  sporangium  on 
its  adaxial  surface.  The  sporophyll  had  an  up- 
turned blade  and  theu  formed  an  imbricated 
protective  surface.  Between  the  sporangium 
and  the  blade  a  Ugule  was  present  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Lepidodendrons  were  always 
oeterosporous,  the  two  lands  of  spores  being 
produced  on  different  parts  of  the  same  cone 
or  upon  different  cones.  The  microspores  were 
small,  tetrahedral  in  form  and  very  plentiful. 
The  megaspores  were  relatively  very  large,  few 
in  number,  tetrahedral  in  form,  with  a  hairy 
surface  and  conunonly  opening  by  apical  flaps. 
The  fttodiallns  within  the  m^^pore  is  occa- 
nonally  preserved  and  even  arChegonia  have 
been  recognized  In  another  cone  genus,  Spen- 
cerites,  the  sporangia  were  united  to  the  spor- 
ophyll by  a  distal  neck  and  the  spores  were 
winged  In  some  Lepidodendron  cones  large 
masses  of  sterile  tissue  are  developed  within 
the  sporangut  suggesting  a  vestigial  sporangi- 
oidiore  and  in  Maaocarpon  tibe  large  sausage- 
shaped  megaspores  are  embedded  in  a  sotid 
parenchymatous  tissue. 

Still  another  type  of  L^idodendron  fructifi- 
cation was  Cantheliophorus  in  which  the  spor- 
ophylls were  commonly  dedduous.  Each  spor- 
ophyll bore  two  large  sporanpa  separated  by 
a  median  sterile  plate  interpreted  as  represent- 
ing the  sporangiophore  of  the  ancestral  pros- 
phenot^yllum  stock. 

The  vast  majority  of  stem  impressions  rep- 
resent minor  variations  of  the  common  Lepido- 
dendron type.  In  'the  genus  Lepidophloios  the 
bolsters  were  very  prominent  and  became  re- 
cumbent in  old  age  so  that  the  normal  leaf  scar 
appears  to  be  at  the  base.  The  Halonia 
branches  with  their  spirally  stalked  deciduous 
cones  appertain  particularly  to  Lepidophloios, 
which,  anatomatically  was,  exactly  like  Lepido- 
dendron. 

The  Sigillariaceae  were  much  like  the  Lepido- 
dendrons in  essential  features  but  different  con- 
siderably in  habit.  They  attained  their  maxi- 
mum development  in  the  Upper  Carboniferous 
and  gradually  waned  during  the  Permian  a1- 
thon^  they  appear  to  have  survived  into  th« 
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Lower  Triassic.  The  trunks  were  generally 
massive  and  for  ^e  most  part  unbranched, 
giving  them  a  peculiar  appearance  and  at  one 
time  suggesting  a  relationship  with  the  cycado- 
phytes,  since  discredited.  Stem  impressions, 
whidi,  like  those  of  Lepidodendron,  are  ex- 
ceedingly common  throughout  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, can  readily  'be  .distinguished  hy  their  verti- 
cally arranged  scars  often  on  promment  ribs,  by 
the  slight  development  of  bolsters  and  by  the 
scars  being  wider  than  high  with  the  angles 
at  the  sides  and  rounded  above  and  below. 
Very  many  species  have  been  described  and  the 
variations  observed  are  very  useful  for  strati- 
graphic  purposes  and  have  resulted  in  an  elab- 
orate analysis  of  the  types  of  surface  oma- 
mentation.  These  fall  naturally  into  two  main 
gtY>ups  —  the  Eusigillaris  with  ribbed  stems  and 
the  Sub-sigillariae  with  smooth  stems. 

The  Eusigillarise  .show  broad  longitudinal 
ribs  separated  hy  furrows  and  are  segregated 
into  two  subordinate  groups,  t.e.,  Favulana,  in 
which  the  ribs  are  separated  by  zigzag  furrows 
and  the  scars  transverse -furrows  and  Rhytido- 
lepis,  in  which  the  ribs  are  separated  by  straight 
furrows  and  are  often  much  broader  than  the 
close  set  or  spaced  scars.  Where  the  furrows 
are  broad  and  intercalated  narrow  ribs  without 
leaf  scars  are  developed  the  forms  are  some- 
tunes  set  apart  under  the  name  Polleriana,  and 
when  transverse  furrows  appear  the  forms  an 
grouped  under  the  name  Tasselata. 

Various  stages  of  preservation  yield  char- 
acteristic surface  features  thought  to  indicate 
distinct  genera  1^  the  older  student  but  useful 
now  as  descriptive  terms.  Thus  when  partially 
decorticated  the  inwardly  enlarging  strands  of 
aerochyma  result  in  vertical  rows  ^f  pairs  of 
Urge  mammiUe  and  such  stems  have  been  called 
Syringodendron.  Petrified  material  of  Sigillaria 
is  rarely  found.  The  pith  was  very  large  and 
the  vascular  cylinder  thin  and  sometimes  broken 
up  into  separate  bundles.  Tracheids  reticulate 
or  scalariform  increasing  in  size  centripetally. 
Secondary  wood  consisting  of  radially  ar- 
ranged scalariform  and  pitted  tracheids,  cen- 
trifugal in  development  with  narrow  medullanr 
raySk  Cortex  was  thick  witli  an  inner  soft 
zone  and  an  outer  mechanical  zone  as  in  Lepi- 
dodendraceac.  The  leaf  traces  had  an  inner  cen- 
tripetal primary  strand  surrounded  by  a  centri- 
fugal secondary  zone.  The  leaves  are  much 
like  those  of  Lepidodendron  with  a  central  con- 
centric vascular  strand  surrounded  by  a  constd- 
ciable  development  of  transfusion  tissue.  In 
some  instances  the  strand  is  double.  The  cuti- 
cle was  dense  and  the  stomata  were  confined 
to  the  two  furrows  on  the  lower  side  which 
were  clothed  with  multicellular  hairs. 

The  cones  of  Si^llaria,  usually  going  by 
the  name  of  Sigillanostrobus,  are  common  as 
impressions,  but  are  practically  unknown  in  a 
petrified  condition.  They  were  often  very 
large,  being  as  much  as  five  or  six  centimeters 
in  diameter  in  S.  nobUis.  They  agree  in  having 
long  peduncles  covered  with  needle-like  bracts. 
The  fertile  part  bears  crowded  ^rophylls  of 
somewhat  variable  shape  with  flexed  and  im- 
bricated distal  blades.  The  sporangia  were 
sometimes  attached  for  nearly  their  whole 
length  to  the  adaxial  face  of  the  sporophyll 
while  in  o^er  cases  th^  are  thought  to  have 
been  attached  distally.  Some  cones  are  known 
to  have  been  heterosporous  and  this  was  prob- 


ably the  rule  throughout  the  family.  It  was 
formerly  thought  that  both  the  Lepidoden- 
draceae  and  Sigillariaceae  became  extinct  with 
tlie  Paleozoic  but  cones  considered  to  be  re* 
lated  to  the  Lepidodendraceae  and  named 
L^costrobus  are  recorded  from  the  Upper 
Triassic  (Rhaetic)  of  Sweden,  and  certain  re- 
mains from  the  Lower  Triassic  (Bunter)_  of 
Europe,  known  as  Pleuromeia  and  smnetimes 
made  the  type  on  a  separate  family,  are  now 
believed  to  represent  the  Sigillariaceae.  Pleu- 
romeia, which  is  imperfectly  known,  is  repre- 
sented by  stem  casts  of  simple  stems  9  to  10 
centimeters  in  diameter,  the  surface  covered 
with  remote  rhomboidal,  Clathraria-like,  leaf- 
scars.  Basalty  the  stem  separates  into  four 
lobes  suggestive  of  Stigmaria  or  Isoetes  and 
covered  with  rootlet  scars  like  those  of  Stig- 
maria. Poorljy  preserved  terminal  cones  of 
crowded  imbricated  sporophyHs  are  also  known. 
The  form  of  the  stem  and  the  growth  separa- 
tion of  the  leaf  scars  indicates  secondary  thick- 
ening; decorticated  specimens  resemble  ICnor- 
ria;  and  the  thin  central  cylinder  all  point  to  a 
close  affinity  with  the  true  Sigillarias.  The 
cone  genus  Poecilitostachys  from  the  Triassic 
of  France  also  indicate  a  tMrd  surviving  type 
of  the  Lepidodendrales. 

There  remain  for  consideration  two  ex- 
amples which  indicate  that  some  of  the  Lepi- 
dophytes  had  definitely  progressed  bes^d 
hetrospoiy  to  what  amounts  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  seed  hahit.  The  first  of  these,  Lepido- 
carpon,  comes  from  the  Lower  Coal  Measure 
of  England.  The  cone  was  of  the  Lqiidostro- 
bus  type  in  all  its  Immature  details.  Only  a 
sin^e  megaspore  reached  maturity  in  each 
sporangium  practically  filling  the  whole  cavity, 
and  as  it  matured  it  was  enclosed  with  a  com- 
plete investment  (integument  or  velum)  which 
grew  up  from  the  adaxial  surface  of  the 
siKiroi^yll  and  <^en  by  only  a  narrow  apical 
micropylar  slit.  At  maturity  the  whole  sporo- 
phyll with  its  integumented  megasporangium 
was  shed  as  a  closed  seedlike  reproductive 
hody. 

The  second  spennophytic  Lepidophyte  type, 
known  as  Miadesmia  and  coming  from  the 
Lower  Coal  Measure  of  England,  was  borne  on 
a  slender  herbaceous  form.  Each  sporophyll 
bore  a  ligule  like  those  of  the  vegetative  leaves 
and  had  a  fringed  lamina.  The  megasporan- 
gium was  attached  to  the  proximal  adaxial  face 
of  the  sporophyll  and  developed  a  single  magas- 
pore  which  filled  its  cavity,  and  was  enclosed  in 
an  int^ment  arising  from  the  proximal  region 
of  the  sporophyll  which  completely  investea  the 
megasporangium  except  for  a  circular  micro- 
pylar opening  at  the  beaklike  distal  apex  of  the 
sporangium.  The  microphyte  was  surrounded 
by  numerous  integumental  hairs  or  tentacles 
which  probably  facilitated  fertilization.  Some 
megaspores  are  filled  with  prothallus.  The 
whole  sporophyH  was  shed  at  maturity.  In  some 
respects  Miadestma  was  more  advanced  than 
Le^docarpon  and  while  neither  are  morpibologi- 
catly  homologous  with  the  seeds  of  the  other 
spermoph^tes,  they  are  physiologically  true 
seeds  which  apparently  did  not  evolve  further 
along  lines  leading  to  higher  plants  as  did  the 
seeds  of  the  Pteridospermophytcs. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  unanimity 
of  fminion  regarding  the  phylogenetic  position 
o£  toe  IxpioK^hyta.  Some  students  regard 
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their  origin  as  entirely  independent  of  die 
Arthrophyta  while  others  rM:ard  them  as 
probably  distantly  related  to  the  pro-Spheno- 
lAyllum  stock  that  represented  the  Arthroi^iyte 
ancestral  line.  At  the  other  end  of  the  pl^liim 
there  are  itudents  (Seward,  Potonii)  who  oon- 
ddered  that  ihe  Araucariales  and  perhaps  the 
balance  of  the  Coniferophytes  diverged  from 
tfae  Lepidopbyte  stock,  while  others  justly 
doubt  that  the  phylum  had  any  higher  issne. 

The  view  advocated  here,  an  ooinion  fre- 
quently advanced,  is  that  tbe  Leindophyta  repre- 
sent a  group  of  forms  derived  reduction 
from  more  megapfayllous  ancestors,  and  ibat 
tfae  prevailii^y  ample  relationship  hetween 
the  s^rangia  and  tfae  sporophylls  is  due  to 
shnplificatiDn  or  reduction  from  sporangiophoric 
ancestors  ck>sely  rdated  to  the  theoretical  pro- 
Sphenotdiyllum  type.  This  view  is  hased  in 
part  on  a  consideration  of  the  paired  sporan^a 
of  Cantheliophorus  with  their  central  sporangia- 
phoiic  plates,  on  the  ventral  pad  of  Speacerites, 
the  core  of  sterile  tiuue  in  Mazocarpon,  tfae 
sterile  fjatea  in  various  Lepidostrdbus  ^forangia 
and  the  stalked  sporangia  of  the  modem 
Psilotales.  A  consideration  of  the  details  of 
morphology  and  the  fossil  record,  too  extensive 
a  st^ject  for  presentation  in  the  present  brief 
review,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  L^do- 
phytes  are  not  related  to  any  of  the  higher 
seed  plants  and  never  gave  rise  to  more  highly 
oiganised  types. 

PteridospermophytL — The  recogintion  ana 
partial  elucidation  of  the  seedferns  of  the  Pale- 
ozoic is  one  of  the  outstanding  paleobotanical 
achievements  of  tfae  last  decade.  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  on  the  immense  advantages  which  seed- 
bearing  confers  on  the  plants  which  have  ac* 
quired  this  habit.  The  mere  fact  that  seed 
^ants  are  the  dominant  existing  plants  is  suffi- 
cient proof  of  this.  Over  a  generation  ayo  Stur 
suggested  that  the  fronds  of  Neuroptens,  Ale- 
th^eris  and  others  form  genera  of  fernlike 
fronds  exceedingly  common  in  the  Paleozoic, 
vere  probably  related  to  the  cycads  since  they 
were  never  found  in  a  fruiting  condition  like 
Bormal  ferns.  Subsequentljf  the  anatomy  of 
certain  petrified  stems  showing  a  combination 
of  fern  and  cycad  characters  led  to  the  proposal 
of  a  group,  the  Cycadofilicales,  for  these  inter- 
mediate types.  Meanwhile  the  stnxiture  of  a 
condderable  number  of  I^aleozoic  seeds  sufnrest- 
ive  of  CTcads,  einkgos  and  gnetales  had  been 
described,  but  beyond  correlating  some  of  them 
with  Cordaites  little  was  known  of  tfae  plant 
which  bore  the  majority.  In  1903  Oliver  and 
Scott  succeeded  in  proving  that  certain  seeds 
(Lagenostoma)  were  borne  on  fronds  of  the 
Sphenopteris  type  and  these  in  turn  were  at- 
tached to  steins  known  as  Lyginodendron.  This 
discovery  stimulated  an  interest  in  the  subject 
And  a  succession  of  discoveries  followed  so 
that  enough  is  now  known  to  warrant  consider- 
ing a  large  number  of  the  supposed  Paleozoic 
ferns  as  Pteridosperms  or  seed  ferns.  The 
manifestly  pnmitive  characters  show  in  one  fea- 
ture or  another,  such  as  the  more  or  less  free 
noccnns.  the  complex  vascular  supply  of  the 
seeds,  their  total  lack  of  an  embryo,  the  fact 
that  both  megasporangia  and  microsporangna 
were  borne  upon  but  slightly  modified  foliage 
leaves  of  decompound  femlike  fronds,  and  vari- 
ous recondite  histological  characters,  justify  re- 
garding the  seed  feras  as  r^resentuig  a  dis- 


tinct phylum  —  the  Pteridospermophyta.  They 
were  gymnospermous  in  habit  and  some  stu- 
dents regard  them  as  a  subordinate  class  of 
gymnosperms  —  a  taxonomic  term  that  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness  for  other  than  descriptive 
purposes. 

The  Pteridospermophj^a  may  be  tentatively 
characterized  as  plants  with  the  habit  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  anatomical  features  of  ferns, 
hnt  differing  in  producing  integumented  mega- 
sporangia  or  seeds  borne  on  the  usually  but 
slightly  modified  fernlike  foliage  and  never 
aggregated  into  true  strobili,  having  secondair 
nuckening  in  both  stems  and  roots. 

From  the  rapidly  increasing  contributions 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Pteridosperms  it  will 
sufiike  to  describe  a  few  of  the  better  known 
forms.  Among  these  the  best  known  is 
Lyginodendron,  or  Ly^nopteris  as  it  is  more 
properly  called.  Lyginopteris  represents  a 
group  of  species  with  slender,  scrambling, 
mostly  unbranched,  stems  of  considerable 
length  bearing  large  forked  decouMMimd  fronds 
upward  of  a  metre  in  length  and  lonf^  known 
under  the  name  of  Sphenopteris  Hanmifhatm, 
whose  persistent  petioles  (Rachiopteris)  were 
almost  as  large  as  tfae  main  stem  on  which  they 
were  arranged  in  a  two-fifth  spiral.  The  roots 
(Kaloxylon)  were  partly  adventitious.  The 
stem  cortex  was  fibrous  and  reticulate  and  was 
clothed  with  spines  and  capitate  glandular  hairs. 
The  seeds  (Lagenostoma)  were  borne  in  lobate 
cupules,  while  the  pollen  was  on  the  other  and 
more  reduced  fronds  in  rosettes  of  six  or  seven 
fusiform  bilocular  sporangia  (Crossotheca). 

Lyginopteris  was  monostelic  with  a  large 
idtfi  containing  sclerotic  tissue.  Primary  wood 
of  five  to  nine  collateral  strands.  In  all  but  the 
most  immature  stems  there  is  a  brdad  zone  of 
secondaty  wood  of  pitted  tracheids  and  medul- 
lary rays.  The  cambium  was  per^stent  and  is 
sometimes  petrified,  as  is  the  phloem.  Hie  cor- 
tex compnses  a  tfiin  periderm  and  an  inner 
poorly  preserved  soft  cortex  and  an  outer  cortex 
characterized  by  radial  bands  of  fibrous  tissue. 
Leaftraces  mesarch  and  double.  Anomalous 
features  are  the  occasional  formation  of  in- 
verted secondary  wood  by  the  intrusion  of 
cambrium  through  a  foliar  gap. 

Hie  seeds,  five  or  six  millimeters  hi  length, 
were  borne  in  a  lobed  cupule  and  were  oruio- 
tropous  and  radially  symmetrical,  with  a  sin^^e 
integument  confluent  with  the  nucellus  except 
distad.  The  free  pan  forms  a  plug  and  the 
pollen  chamber  was  hence  reduced  to  a  conical 
slit.  The  integument  was  supplied  by  nine 
vascular  strands  which  ran  to  the  apex  whidi 
formed  a  fluted  dome  or  radially  septate 
canopy  at  tfae  apex  of  tfte  barrel-riiaped  seed. 

^  The  microsporanna  were  found  in  connection 
with  vegetable  fronds  and  are  of  a  type  known 
as  Crossotheca.  Other  types  of  microsporan^ 
may  well  have  been  present  in  different  species 
of  Lyginopteris,  as  for  example  those  called 
Telangium,  in  which  the  sporangia  are  con- 
cresent  proximad.  A  second  genus  of  seed 
ferns  which  is  fairiy  well  known  is  Heteran- 
eium  which  had  lone  slender  angular  stems  with 
krge  and  graceful  forked  (Sphenopteris 
elegans  Brongn.)  fronds  arranged  in  a  three- 
eighths  s^ral.  While  Uie  evidt^e  is  less  con- 
clusive than  in  Lyginopteris  there  are  good  rea- 
sons for  considering  the  seeds  known  as 
^phaeroetoma  as  those  of  HeterangiiuL  Hete- 
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rangium  had  a  monostoUc  stem  tike  Lyginop- 
teris  but  the  iMth  was  replaced  'by  mesarch 
primary  wood  as  in  some  recent  ferns.  The 
secondary  zone  was  thin.  The  seeds  (Sphaero- 
stoma)  are  small  with  an  inner  integument  and 
an  outer  integument  or  cupule,  both  with  an 
elaborated  vascular  supply.  The  free  apical 
part  of  the  nucellus  is  a  relatively  flat  plinth 
surmounted  by  a  central  dome  or  lagenostome 
which  is  surrounded  by  an  aimular  pollen  cham- 
ber. The  free  apical  part  of  the  integument 
formed  a  frill  or  canopy  with  eight  radial 
crests  around  the  micropyle.  Heterangium  had 
a  greater  range  than  Lj|rginopteris  being  found 
from  the  Lower  Cai4)oniferous  to  the  Permain. 
Seeds  of  Lyginopteris  or  Heterangium  are 
found  in  the  French  coal  measures  associated 
with  the  frond  genera  Sbhenopteris  elegans, 
S.  dissecta  and  S.  obtusiloba. 

A  second  family  type  to  which  at  least  four 
genera  are  referable  is  the  MeduUosaceae.  These 
are  characterized  by  the  enormous  development 
of  the  fronds  of  the  Neuropteris  and  Aiethop- 
teris  type  with  petioles  several  centimeters  in 
diameter.  This  enormous  display  of  foliage  is 
doubtless  to  be  correlated  with  the  peculiari- 
ties in  the  anatomy  of  the  stems.  The  most 
primitive  known  genus,  one  indicating  the  point 
of  departure  of  the  other  and  more  speciuized 
members  of  the  family,  is  Sutcliffia  of  the  Eng- 
lish Lower  Coal  Measures. 

Sutcliffia  had  a  large  pithless  central  stele 
of  centripetally  formed  wood  from  which 
mertsteles  branch  and  divide  and  fuse  irregu- 
larly and  eventually  give  rise  to  leaftraces,  a 
large  number  of  which  enter  each  petiole  where 
their  structure  is  concentric.  Secondary  wood 
is  but  feebly  developed.  The  next  stage  in 
the  evoluti<Hi  of  these  forms  away  from  the 
Heterangium  type  *is  furnished  by  MeduUoM 
onglica  which  is  pol^stdic  with  normally  three 
stdes,  each  devefopmg  secondary  wood.  The 
stems  were  as  much  as  seven  or  eight  centi- 
meters in  diameter  and  bore  spirally  arranged 
decompound  fronds  with  decurrent  petioles. 
Many  adventitious  roots  were  formed. 

Without  stopping  to  dwell  on  the  histologi- 
cal details  we  pass  to  the  exceedingly  complex 
Medullosas  of  the  Pennian  in  whidi  the  steles 
become  very  numerous  and  are  differentiated 
into  inner  "star  rings^  and  outer  *plate  rings* 
systems,  the  latter  forming  a  peripheral^  zone 
which  is  an  almost  closed  woody  cylinder. 
Successive  extrafascicular  zones  of  wood  and 
bast  were  developed  in  several  species.  The 
leaf  traces  which  are  at  first  concentric  break 
up  into  strands  with  external  (>rotf»vIem, 
several  from  different  levels  of  origin  entering 
each  petiole.  The  peculiar  arrangement  in  these 
later  Medullosas  is  a  necessary  outcome  of 
large  polystelic  stems  with  secondary  thicken- 
ing and  appears  to  have  constituted  a  rather 
impractical  experiment  in  attempting  to  de- 
velop secondary  thickening  aronnd  numerous 
steles  in  a  single  stem.  If  the  theory  advocated 
by  Worsdell,  Chodat  and  others  is  substan- 
tiated it  would  appear  that  certain  of  the 
Permian  Medullosas  solved  this  problem  in  the 
mechanics  of  stem  structure  by  suppressing 
the  centripetal  portions  of  the  steles  while  the 
centrifugal  and  continuous  portions  character- 
ized forms  which  passed  by  gradations  into  the 
Cycadophytes.  Scott  and  aolmslaubach  on  the 
other  hand  regard  die  MedullosaceiB  m  a  highly 


differentiated  deriviUiTe  of  a  Heterai^um-like 
ancestor  which  became  so  specialized  that  it 
became  extinct  during  the  Permian. 

Other  genera  that  appear  to  belong  xo  this 
family  are  Colpoxylon,  Khexoi^lon  and  pos- 
sibly SteloxylcHi,  all  based  upon  fragments  ol 
petri&ed  stems  from  the  Paleozoic  of  Europe, 
Africa  and  Asia. 

Medutlosa  petioles  are  referred  to  the  genus 
Myeloxylon  and  structural  material  has  been 
described  from  both  Europe  and  America.  The 
foliage  of  MeduUosa  was  of  the  fnmd  types 
known  as  Neuropteris,  Aletfaopteris  and  Linop- 
teris  all  of  which  were  exceedingly  abundant 
and  cosmopolitan  in  the  later  Paleozoic  floras. 
Impressions  from  the  Scotch  Carboniferous  show 
lat^e  Rhabdocarpus  seeds  attached  to  the  fronds 
of  Neuropteris  keterophylla  and  similar  but 
still  larger  seeds  attached  to  Belgian  qiecimens 
of  Nguropteris  obliqtta. 

The  microsporangia  appears  to  have  been 
four  valved  and  terminal  on  naked  pedicels  in 
N.  heteropkytla  or  marginal  on  otincular  or 
cuneate  pinnules  as  in  Potoniea,  N.  gigantea 
and  N.  Carpentieri  Aldiough  no  seeds  have 
been  found  in  actual  connection  with  alethop- 
teris  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
some  species  at  least  (e.g^  A.  lonckitica,  A. 
serlii)  bore  seeds  of  the  Trigonocarpus  type. 
The  latter,  which  are  often  exceedingly  com- 
mon as  impressions  and  casts,  as  described  from 
petrified  material  are  elongateKnral  radially 
symmetrical.  The  testa  is  thick  and  consists  of 
an  outer  flesh  Csarcotesta),  a  shell  (sclerotesta) 
and  an  inner  flesh.  The  shell  has  three  longi- 
tudinal ribs  which  characterize  the  seeds  when 

Preserved  as  casts  after  the  decay  of  the  outer 
esh.  Less  prominent  lines  are  intercalated 
between  the  main  ribs.  There  was  a  long  tri- 
angular micropylar  canal  leading  to  a  small 
pouen  chamber  in  the  apex  of  the  nucellns  and 
the  latter  is  free  to  the  base. 

Other  genera  that  may  represent  sporangia 
of  different  types  of  MeduUosaceae  are  Codo- 
notheca,  Schiitzia,  Whittleseya,  Dolorophyllum 
and  Ottokaria  (?). 

The  bulk  of  the  remaining  Q^pes  which  are 
referred  to  the  Pteridospermophyta  arc  based 
upon  anatomical  studies  of  stem  or  petiole 
fragments  ranging  in  age  from  the  Devonian 
(Kal:^ma)  to  the  Permian  and  will  not  be 
described  in  the  present  connection.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  several  types  of  fronds  former^r 
referred  to  the  ferns  have  keen  proven  to 
be  seedbearing.  Thus  fronds  referred  to 
Pecopteris  Pluckeneti  but  probably  represent- 
ing F.  sterseli,  had  slightly  reduced  pinnules 
bearing  terminal  oval  seeds  with  a  thick  sar- 
cotesta  giving  the  impressions  the  appearance 
of  having  narrow  wings.  This  discovery  is  of 
special  interest  since  typical  Pecopteris  fronds 
nave  been  shown  to  have  constituted  the  foliage 
of  Psaronius  (an  undoubted  ^  fern)  and  they 
frequently  show  fern  fructification  of  the 
Asterotheca  or  Scolecopteris  type.  A  second 
fern,  Aneimites  fertUis,  from  the  Appalachian 
Pottsville  had  small  bilaterally  S3rmmetrical 
seeds  on  the  somewhat  reduced  pinnules,  the 
fleshy  sarcotesta  ^ving  the  impressions  the 
appearance  of  having  narrow  wings.  Other 
associations  of  seeds  and  fronds  not  found  in 
organic  utuon  are  the  frond  species  Eremopttris 
artmiinfoVa  and  the  seeds  Samaropns  aartOt 
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the  frond  species  Aneimites  btlUdubu,  and  the 
seeds  Lagenosperitmm  Arberi. 

It  has  been  stigsested  that  the  Gondwana 
genera  Glossopteris  and  Gangamopteris  were 
Pteriosperms,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  basis  for 
this  view.  The  peculiar  Permian  frond  eeniis 
of  Asia  and  North  America  known  as  Gigan- 
topteris  is  found  in  constant  association  in  the 
tatter  country  with  flat  cordiform  alate  seeds 
borne  in  the  concavity  of  an  abovate  reduced 
pinnule  with  the  Gigantopteris  venation  and  as- 
sodated  with  these  are  detached  two  ranked 
strobiloid  organs  condsting  of  similar  bract  like 
pinnules  bearing  small  oval  pendant  micro* 
sporan^  —  not  true  cones  but  definitely  more 
strobiloid  than  any  demonstrated  Fterido- 
SDennophsrta. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Pteridospcrmophyta 
constituted  a  large  and  varied  plexus  of  syn- 
thetic seed  plants  our  knowledge  of  which  is 
too  imperfect  to  warrant  an  extended  discus- 
son  of  their  phylogenetic  relations.  That  they 
were  descended  from  the  ferns  is  obvious,  but 
whether  from  the  more  complex  Oxnopteridae 
(e.g.,  Asterochlsena)  through  the  polystelic 
Uedullosacea:  or  from  a  simple  protostelic 
form  of  Botryopteracese  through  Lyginopteris 
is  debatable.  They  seem  to  show  an  as  yet  tui- 
demonstrative  relationship  with  the  Paleo- 
zoic Marattiaceae.  Within  the  phylum  Scott 
regards  them  as  showing  two  lines  of  descent, 
one  through  the  evolution  of  a  single 
stele  and  leading  in  the  direction  of  the  Cyca- 
dophytes  and  the  other  toward  polystely  which 
eventually  became  extinct.  Chooat  on  the  other 
hand  regards  Lyginopteris  as  a  true  fern  with 
specialized  meg^sporangia  without  higher  issue, 
while  he  considers  the  Medullosacese  as  the 
ancestors  of  the  Cycadophyta. 

Whatever  the  details  of  descent  the  Pterido- 
spermophyta  in  some  of  their  forms  undoubt- 
edly stand  in  an  ancestral  relationship  to  the 
Cycadophytcs  and  they  may  well  have  merged 
in  their  earlier  manifestations  with  the  same 
stock  that  gave  rise  to  the  Cordaitales  and 
Ginkgoales. 

Cycadophyta. —  No  existing  group  of  plants 
has  exdted  more  interest  in  recent  years  \haxi 
the  existing  cycads  (order  Cycadales).  Before 
die  peculiarly  organized  Mesozoic  forms  were 
understood,  the  wealth  of  foliar  impressions  of 
cycad-like  fronds  in  the  Mesozoic  rocks  through- 
out the  world  and  similar  less  abundant  remains 
in  the  later  Paleozoic,  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
ihe  cycad  line  was  simply  another  example  of  an 
ancient,  persistent,  rather  uniform,  stock  de- 
rived from  the  ferns,  whose  existing  represen- 
tatives were  the  straggling  survivors  of  a  type 
which  attained  its  maximum  development  in  the 
older  Ifesozoic  The  researches  of  Carruthers. 
Sofans,  Laubach,  Nathorst,  Lignier  and  Wielana 
have  shown  that  the  group  was  large  and  diver- 
sified and  includes  at  least  two  extinct  orders 
very  different  from  the  existing  Q'cads;  that 
its  origin  is  to  be  looked  for  among  the  seed 
ferns  rather  than  the  true  ferns;  and  that  exist- 
ing cycads  represent  relatively  modem  and  never 
very  abundant  derivatives  of  this  ancient  stock. 

In  sketching  the  morphology  of  the  Cycad- 
ophytes  -the  reader  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  doling  with  an  extensive  group  that  ap- 
peared in  we  record  as  early  as  3ic  Oirbonifer- 
ous  (Westphalian)  and  continued  to  the  present, 
and  that  asid^  from  the  recent  forms  and  a  few 


exceptional  fossil  forms  like  the  Rhaetic  Wie- 
landiella  and  the  Lower  Cretaceous  Cycadeoids 
and  WiUiamsonias,  we  have  only  the  remains  of 
foliage  as  a  due  to  relationships  and  practically 
no  information  r^arding  anatomy  or  fnictifica- 
dons;  the  tatter  we  infer  from  the  analogy  of 
known  forms  were  highly  variable.  As  sketched 
in  the  following  paragraphs  the  Cycadophyta 
are  somewhat  arbitranly  s^regated  into  three 
subordinate  groups  —  the  aberrant  Cycadeoi- 
dales,  which  are  not  as  far  removed  from  the 
second  ffroup,  the  Mesozoic  and  existing  Cyca- 
dales.^  The  uiird  group,  for  which  the  inap- 
propriate name  WtTliamsoniales  is  retained,  in- 
cludes ihit  balance  of  the  Cycadophytcs.  It  is 
not  a  compact  group  and  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery will  doubtless  show  it  to  be  unnatural. 
In  its  beginnings  it  approximates  the  Pteridos- 
pcrmophyta and  also  shows  points  of  possible 
contact  with  the  Gnetales  and  Ginkgoales.  In 
its  more  evcdved  members  Wiluamsonia) 
it  approximates  the  Cycadeoias  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  Wieland  ana  other  authorities  group 
the  former  and  the  latter  together.  The  two 
points  of  view  are  entirely  in  afp-eement  regard- 
ing the  facts  and  differ  merely  in  the  placing  of 
the  boundary  between  thfc  two  groups— a  not 
very  serious  difference  in  an  evolving  series  of 
forms. 

The  Cycadeoidales  appear  to  represent  an 
evoludon  from  the  older  Witliamsomales  stfick 
and  according  to  our  present  knowledge  they 
are  confined  to  the  Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretace- 
ous. Thdr  prevaihn^ly  tuberous  trunks  are  in- 
dividually abundant  m  a  deified  condition  in 
certain  sandy  strata  of  those  ages,  particularly 
in  the  Portland  Dirt  Bed  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  Patuxent  formation  of  Maryland  and  the 
Morrison  beds  of  the  Freezeout  Hills  in  Wyom- 
ing. By  far  the  largest  number  have  been  found 
in  die  similar  strata  of  the  Dakota  formation, 
which  outcrops  in  the  Blsuk  Hills  rim.  Similar 
remains  in  less  abundance,  have  been  found  in 
France,  Italy,  Galida  and  elsewhere.  Thar 
wonderful  preservation  and  exceptional  mor- 
phological teatnres  have  resulted  in  unusually 
painstaking  researches  which  have  shown  that 
the  group  as  a  whole  was  one  of  rather  limited 
variation  and  stereotyped  organization,  rela- 
tively no  more  abundant  in  JurasHC  and  Lower 
Cretaceous  time  than  are  the- Cycads  in  existing 
floras.  The  saUent  features  briefly  enumerated 
are  a  tuberous  or  short  columnar  stem,  somp- 
times  an  aggregate  of  tuberous  stems,  as  in 
some  species  of  Encephalartos.  The  stem  was 
encased  in  a  heavy  armor  of  persistent  leaf 
bases,  which  largehr  obviated  the  necessity  for 
the  development  of  a  thick  zone  of  m^Jianical 
woody  tissue  in  the  stem.  The  interstices  of 
leaf  oases  were  filled  widi  multicellular  scales 
(unicellular  hairs  in  the  Lias^c  C.  Micromyela 
Moriere)  corresponding  to  the  ramentum  of 
ferns,  in  some  cases  (as  in  the  genus  Cycadella) 
very  long  and  enclosing  the  whole  trunk  in  a 
felt-like  mass.  This  ramental  covering  appears 
to  have  facilitated  their  subsequent  silicification^ 
so  that  normally  the  fossil  trunks  show  the  ra- 
mental areas  as  prominent  partidons,  separat- 
ing the  subthombtc  angular  cavides  left  by  the 
leaf  stalks  which  had  decayed  or  were  shed  be- 
fore fos^Kzation.  Among  the  leaf  bases  occur 
numerous  short  axillary  branches  each  termi- 
nated by  a  solitary  fructification  or  flower. 
The  anatomy  of  the  stem  is  much  Uke  that  of 
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the  c^ycads.  There  is  a  thick  cortex,  a  com- 
paratively thin  vascular  cylinder  and  a  very 
large  pith  containing  secretory  sacs  rather  than 
Kum  canals.  The  vascular  bundles  are  collat- 
eral, the  protoxylem  is  next  the  pith  (endarch) 
and  the  Few  spiral  marked  tracheids  are  soon 
replaced  by  scalariform  tradieids  which  ap^pear 
to  characterize  the  jrfi^lum,  alAou^  pitted 
tradieids  are  recorded  in  Cycadeoidea  micro- 
myeta.  In  the  leaves,  however,  the  structure 
is  ttiesarch,  suggesting  thdr  pteridophytic  an- 
cestry. The  leaf  traces  are  single  and  direct 
and  thus  more  simple  in  their  arntngefnent  dian 
in  existing  cycads. 

The  axillary  branches  bear  reduced  leaves  or 
bracts  sinrally  arranged  and  are  of  a  length  to 
brine  the  terminal  flower  at  atwut  the  general 
level  formed  by  the  persistent  leaf  bases.  The 
branch  axis  expands  into  a  subhemispherical 
or  conical  receptacle.  At  its  base  and  immedi- 
ately beyond  the  enclosing  bracts  was  inserted 
a  whorl  of  compound  microsporophylls,  united 
into  a  continuous  sheath  proximad,  expanding 
distad  into  a  bipinnate  frond  with  alternate  pin- 
nx,  all  of  which,  except  the  apical  and  basal 
pairs,  bearing  two  rows  of  sjmangia,  suggesting 
those  of  a  marattiaceous  fern,  the  whole  greatly 
resembling  a.  fertile  fern  frond  rather  than  a 
verticil  of  stamens,  and  like  the  former  drdnate 
in  vernation.  The  surface  of  flie  receptacle 
above  the  staminate  collar  is  beset  with  slender 
pedicels  each  bearing  at  its  extremity  a  single 
orthotropous  seed,  the  interspaces  packed  with 
sterile  appendages  known  as  interseminal  scales, 
which  expand  apically  so  that  only  the  micropy- 
lar  part  of  the  seed  readies  the  surface  and  the 
whole  is  compact  and  emulates  a  closed  peri- 
carp. The  wnole  fruit-like  body  is  ovwd  or 
turhinate  in  shape,  several  centimeters  in  length, 
the  surface  a  mos^c  of  the  expanded  tips  of 
the*  interseminal  scales,  between  which  the  mi- 
cropylar  tubes  of  the  seeds  protrude.  The 
microsporophylls  are  only  preserved  in  imma- 
ture strobili.  They  have  disappeared  at  a  later 
period  tHit  thdr  former  presence  can  usually  be 
inferred  from  the  basal  shoulder  that  marks 
their  insertion  on  the  receptacle.  The  probaUli- 
ties  are  that  all  the  c^adeoids  were  bisporangi- 
ate,  althowh  this  is  msputed  in  the  case  of  some 
spedes.  Tlie  seeds  are  very  small  as  compared 
with  those  of  living  cycades  and  have  a  two  or 
three  layered  testa,  prolonged  upward  into  a 
micropyfar  tube  the  outer  palisade  layer  of 
which  at  the  shoulder  where  it  jcim  the  seed 
bdng  expanded  hy  radical  extensions  forming 
five  or  six  radial  winea.  The  cavity  of  the  seed 
is  completely  filled  try  a  large  dicotyledonous 
(inbryo  wfridi  in  its  developments,  unlike  any 
living  g^ymnosperms,  destroys  all  of  the  endo- 
sperm, 

A  varietur  of  cycadfronds  are  found  in  the 
deposits  which  have  yielded  the  petrified  trunks, 
but  our  information  regartfing  their  actual  foli- 
age is  furnished  by  small  unexpanded  petrified 
material  which  show  pinnate  fronds  of  the  Zamia 
type,  drdnate  in  vdnation  widi  erect  pinnules. 
It  seems  probable  from  the  large  number  of 
cones  in  the  same  stage  of  development  in  some 
trunks  and  their  complete  absence  in  other  large 
trunks,  that  seed  formation  was  the  culminatjng 
event  of  many  seasons  of  vegetattonal  activity, 
possibly  occurring  but  once  at  the  maturity  ^of 
the  plant,  but  more  probably  repeated  at  in- 
creasing intervals  throughout  life. 


Fronds  indistingnishable  from  those  of  cy- 
cadeoids  are  cosmopolitan  from  the  Triasac  to 
the  Upper  Cretaceous,  but  there  is  no  means 
for  determining  to  wliat  an  extent  they  belong  to 
th,e  cycadeoids  and  the  prot»bilities  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  considering  most  of  them  as  the 
fronds  of  the  order  mat  I  have  termed  the 
Williamsoniales.  The  Williamsoniales  com- 
prise a  much  more  protean  and  loi^;-lived  group 
of  forms,  unfortunately  known  almost  entirely 
from  impressions.  They  appear  in  the  later 
Paleozoic  in  the  genera  Plagiozamites,  Ptero- 
phyllum  and  Sphenozamites,  are  very  promi- 
nent in  the  Triassic,  Jurassic  and  Lower  Creta- 
ceous and  are  still  present  but  in  reduced  num- 
bers in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  after  the  cycade- 
oids had  become  extinct.  The  nature  of  their 
remains  precludes  a  condse  summary  of  their 
features.  Both  the  very  abundant  foliar  re- 
mains as  wdl  as  such  fructifications  as  have 
been  preserved  indicate  a  much  wider  varialrility 
than  among  the  other  two  orders  of  cycado- 
phytes.  The  sole  feature  that  at  present  can  be 
considered  as  probably  characteristic  of  the 
order  is  the  relative  slendemess  and  elongation 
of  the  stem  and  the  frequency  with  which  it 
branched,  often  dichotomously.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  consider  the  various  foliar  types  in  the 
limits  of  die  present  paper,  a  subject  requiring 
much  study  and  never  adequatdy  ^fiscussed  and 
only  a  few  of  the  more  representative  types  will 
be  mentioned.  Among  these  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  genus  Wielandiella  from  the 
Rhaetic  of  Sweden.  Wielandiella  had  an  elon- 
gated slender  stem  not  over  two  centimeters  in 
diameter,  with  repeated  dichottnnies,  prevail- 
ingly naked  except  in  the  region  of  the  forks 
where  it  bore  spirally  arranged  rather  reduced 
fronds  of  die  Nilssonia  or  Anomozamites 
type.  In  each  fork  was  a  subsessile  fructifica- 
tion surrounded  by  bracts.  These  fructifica- 
tions are  met  wim  in  two  forms,  probably 
representing  different  ages  and  states  of 
preservation.  In  the  one  it  consists  of  a 
small  pyriform  axis  separated  from  the  ped- 
uncle by  a  swollen  striated  collar  bearing 
oval  microspores  on  the  surface  of  greatly  re- 
duced scale-like  sporophylls.  Ovulate  structures 
on  the  pyriform  axis  appear  to  have  been  vesti- 
gial. In  the  second  type  the  axis  is  hidden  by 
the  linear  bracts  but  its  surface  reveals  a  re^- 
lar  pattern  of  interseminal  scales  between  whidi 
the  micro^lar  tubes  project,  indicating  an  ovu- 
late organization  like  that  of  the  cycadeoids  and 
\\^IUamsonia. 

Anodier  old  genus  is  the  Rhaetic  genus  Cy- 
cadoccphalus,  also  from  Sweden  and  based  on 
impressions  of  a  large  fructification  10  centi- 
meters long  and  seven  centimeters  in  diameter. 
The  peduncle  is  slender  and  shows  no  leaf  or 
bract  scars.  No  trace  of  a  central  ovulate 
receptable  is  discernible,  the  head  consisting  of 
a  duster  of  linear  microsporophylls  with  a  keel- 
like midrib  on  thdr  inner  faces  and  bearing 
on  dther  side  of  this  midrib  linear  pointed 
synangia. 

A  third  Rhaetic  genus  is  Weltrichia  from 
Franconia,  based  upon  a  funicular  fructification, 
the  cup  of  which  was  formed  by  the  concres- 
cent  bases  of  about  a  score  of  broadly  linear 
microsporophylls,  the  whole  10  centimeters  in 
length  and  nine  centimeters  in  diameter.  The 
free  lanceolate  apical  portions  of  these  bear 
linear  appendages  five  to  eight  millimeters  long 
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attached  to  thdr  inner  faces,  comrarable  with 
the  synangia  of  Cycadocephaius.  No  traces  of 
ovulate  structures  are  known,  so  it  cannot  be 
detennined  whether  either  Cycadocephaius  or. 
Weltrichia  were  unisexual  or  bisexual. 

As  i»reviously  mentioned,  a  variety  of  frond 

Eenera  of  late  Triasuc.  Jurassic  and  Lower 
'retaceous  ages  are  found  irom  Japan  and  New 
Zealand  on  the  east  to  California  and  Ala^ca 
on  the  west,  and  from  Franz  Josef  hand, 
Spitzbergen  and  Greenland  on  the  north .  to 
Graham  Land  on  the  south.  No  continent  is 
without  an  abundant  representation.  Associated 
with  these  frond  genera  at  many  localities,  vai* 
ticularly  in  India,  England  and  southern  Mex- 
ico, are  the  t4>jects  comnosLly  nierred  to  the 
genus  WilUamsonia, 

The  moat  cel^rated  of  these  is  perhaps 
IViUiamsonia  gigtu,  discovered  early  in  the  lut 
century  in  the  Jurassic  out^ops  along  the  Yoilc- 
slure  coast,  and  the  basis  for  Williamson's  his- 
toric restoration.  These  have  been  found  in  or- 
ganic union  with  foliage  and  stems.  The  stems 
(Bucklandia)  were  slender,  five  centimeters  in 
diameter,  covered  with  rhomboodal  leaf  scars, 
with  a  crown  of  Zaini-like  fronds  about  two  feet 
long,  and  bearing  at  Ae  smmrnt  dender  peduiH 
cles  20  to  30  centimeters  long,  covered  with 
spirally  arranged  scale  leaves  and  temunated 
with  an  ovulate  receptacle  bearing  pedidllate 
seeds  amitar  to  those  of  Cycadeoidea,  sur- 
rounded by  bracts  or  sterile  sporophylls  united 
proximad  to  form  a  disc  or  cup.  No  trace  of 
microsporophylls  are  certainly  known  in  this 
species,  although  the  probabilities  are  that  it 
was  bisporangiate,  in  fact  certain  staminate 
discs  have  been  referred  to  this  species  by  vari- 
ous students. 

Naturally  a  very  large  number  of  different 
species  of  Williamsonia  have  been  described 
from  a  variety  of  Mesozoic  horizons  and  locali- 
ties, but  few  of  these  show  essential  features 
or  have  been  exhaustively  investigated.  A  very 
characteristic  form  (ff.  virgintensis)  occurs  in 
the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Virginia  and  another 
in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Delaware. 

Among  the  better  known  forms  are  IV. 
spectabilis,  from  the  Yorkshire  Jurassic,  which 
Uiows  a  funicular  disc  prolonged  into  lin»r 
lanceolate  tnicrosporophylls  bearing  on  their 
inner  faces  fertile  pinnae  carrying  reniform 
synangia,  A  central  ovulate  receptacle  is  want- 
ing. W.  whitbiensis,  also  from  the  Yorkshire 
Jurassic,  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  the 
fertile  piiuuc  are  reduced  and  the  reniform 
synangia  are  borne  on  either  side  of  the  midrib 
along  the  inner  face  of  the  free  part  of  the 
microsporophylls. 

Still  another  type  is  W.  mexicana,  from  the 
Lias  of  Southern  Mexico  in  which  the  cup  is 
deeply  campanulate  with  10  short,  narrow,  free 
lobes  bearing  two  rows  of  lateral  synangia. 

The  only  petrified  Williamsonia  known  is 
the  imperfectly  preserved  IV.  Scoiica,  from  the 
Jurassic  of  Scotland,  which  shows  hairy  bracts, 
no  traces  of  microsporophylla  and  a  central 
receptacle  consisting  of  interseminal  scales  and 
pedicellate  seeds  exactly  similar  to  Cycadeoidea. 

An  interesting  and  more  reduced  type, 
whose  affinities  indicate  the  survival  to  the 
middle  Jurassic  of  the  Wielandiella  type,  is  one 
made  the  basb  of  the  genus  WiUiamsomelIa< 
If  the  various  parts  are  correctly  correlated 
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they  show  slender  frequently  dichotomous 
stems  bearing  scattered  leaf  scars  and  believed 
to  have  borne  the  associated  type  of  foliage 
known  as  Taeniopteris  vittata.  In  the  stem 
forics  are  pedunculate  bracteate  fructifications 
consisting  of  a  whorl  of  cuneate  microsporo- 
phylls, bearing  five  to  six  sessile  remform 
synangia  on  either  side  of  the  inner  IceeL 
Within  the  whorl  of  microsporophylls  a  pyri- 
fonn  receptacle  with  a  sterile  crown  is  covered 
with  small  interseminal  scales  and  short  stalked 
seeds  like  those  of  WtlUanucxiia  and  Cyca- 
deoidea. 

Remarkably  well-preserved  fronds  from 
Greenland  and  elsewhere  described  as  Cycadites 
have  recently  been  shown  to  possess  a  double 
midrib  separated  by  a  stomatal  groove,  and 
these  forms  have  consequently  been  made  the 
basis  for  a  new  genus,  Pseudoqnas,  althoi^ 
nothing  is  known  of  the  plants  which  bore  tiiese 
anomalous  frcmds. 

A  frond  genus  that  deserves  mention  is 
Podcaaotites  to  which  a  very  large  number  of 
often  ifotadied  pinnules  have  been  referred, 
some  of  which  are  with  difHoilty  distinguished 
from  the  coniferophyte  genera  Nageiopsis, 
Anmcarla,  etc  These  are  widespread  and  more 
or  less  abundant  from  the  Triassic  to  the  Upper 
Cretaceous.  In  the  more  perfect-  spedmens 
Podozamites  shows  a  slender  rachis  with  some- 
what irregularly  spaced  parallel  veined  lanceo- 
late pinnules,  often  dedduous.  Podozamites 
may  well  be  composite.  In  certain  spedes  the 
pinnules  appear  to  be  borne  on  definite  short 
shoots,  and  the  assodated  fructifications  (Cy- 
cadocarpidium)  consist  of  loose  cones  of  sporo- 
phylls much  fike  the  vegetative  leaves  and 
bearing  proximad  ovules  with  pointed  wing- 
tike  appendages.  Podozamites  in  some  of  its 
forms  may  thus  constitute  a  point  of  contact 
between  the  cycadophytes  and  coniferophytes 
or  it  may  really  belong  with  the  latter  phylum 
and  have  no  cycadean  relationship. 

The  Cycadales  have  tuberous  or  columnar, 
sometimes  subterranean,  sparingly  or  not  at  all 
branched,  Stems,  covered  with  persistent  leaf 
bases,  bearing  a  crown  of  large  compound 
leaves  and  apparently  terminal  dioecious  stro- 
bilae  (truly  lateral).  The  cortex  is  thick,  the 
vascular  cylinder  tlun  and  the  pith  large. 
Bundles  are  collateral  and  endarch  in  the  stem, 
but  often  misarch  and  even  concentric  in  the 
leaf  traces  and  strobilar  axes.  The  leaf  traces 
girdle  the  stem,  entering  leaves  on  the  opposite 
side  from  which  they  separate  from  the  vas- 
cular cylinder. 

The  existing  ^cads  constitute  a  rather  com- 
pact group  of  nine  genera  and  about  110  spe- 
des indigenous  in  the  warmer  regions  of  both 
hemispheres  —  Cycas,  mth  some  16  Oriental  spe- 
cies, and  Zamia  with  about  30  occidental  spedes 
feeing  the  dominant  genera.  Besides  Zamia  the 

Senera  Mtscrocycas,  Dion  and  Ceratozamia  are 
.merican;  Encephalartos  and  Stangeria  are 
African,  while  Cycas,  Macrozamia  and  Bow- 
enia  are  Asiatic  or  Australian.  In  individual 
abundance  they  do  not  play  a  leading  role  in 
any  forest  assemblage,  although  the  small 
Stangeria  paradoxa  forms  thickets  in  south- 
eastern Africa  and  Macrozamia  spifdUs  forms 
a  scrub  over  considerable  anas  in  eastern 
Australia.  For  trunk-forming  plants  they  are 
inconspicuous  and  vary  from  the  dwarf  Zamias 
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with  undergfround  stems  or  epiphytic  forms  to 
some  of  the  species  of  Cycas  which  reach  a 
height  of  20  metres  and  live  to  a  great  a§e.  _ 

The  Cycadales  and  presumably  the  majority 
of  the  fossil  cycadophytes  send  down  a  primary 
root  which  continues  as  a  tap  root,  often  ap- 
proadung  the  trunk  in  size.  All  the  forms 
nave  compound  leaves.  The  leaves  arc  in 
whorls  crowning  the  stem  or  the  branches  in 
brandied  forms,  giving  a  strikingly  handsome 
appearance.  Each  whorl  alternates  with  a 
whorl  of  scale  leaves.  The  whorl  may  consist 
of  but  a  few  to  over  100  fronds,  varying  in 
size  from  a  length  of  10  centimeters  to  more 
than  three  meters,  and  the  fronds  may  have  but 
a  few  to  as  man^  as  2S0  pinnules.  The  struc- 
ture is  xerophytic  and  the  pinnules  generally 
have  entire  tnar^s.  They  vary  from  lanceo- 
late to  linear  and  adcular.  In  some  Zamias 
and  Stangeria  the  margins  are  serrate.  In  £Mon 
they  are  thorny  and  in  Encephalartos  they  are 
inequilateratly  lacerate. 

A  feature  reminiscent  of  ancient  habits  and 
shared  only  by  Gink^  among  existing  seed 
plants  is  the  fertilization  of  the  egg  cdls 
multiciliated  swimming  sperm  cells. 

The  histological  and  morphological  detaik  of 
the  Cycadales  belong  to  modem  rather  than 
paleobotany  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  in  this 
connectioa 

Both  the  staminate  and  ovulate  sporophylls 
are  always  aggregated  in  strobili,  which  arc 
compact  and  rather  uniform  throughout  the 
order,  except  that  in  Cycas  the  ovulate  stro- 
bilus  instMLG  of  being  compacted  in  a  cone  con- 
sists of  rosettes  of  sporophylls  reaembUng  re- 
duced foliage  leaves  in  which  ovules  replace  the 
lower  pinnse  or  teeth. 

The  fossil  record  of  the  Cycadales  is  ex- 
tremely meagre.  It  includes  certain  not  con- 
clusively determined  ovulate  cones  from  the 
Keuper  of  Switzerland,  resembling  those  of 
Zamia;  and  more  convincing  carpellary  leaves, 
tike  those  of  the  modern  Cycas,  from  the  top 
of  the  French  Triassic  (^Cycadospadix  he»- 
nocquei),  from  the  Kimeridgian  of  Italy  and 
Scotland  {Cycadospadix  Pasianianus)  ana  from 
the  Rhactic  of  Sweden  (Cycadospadtx  integer), 
which  demonstrate  the  presence  of  true  Cyca- 
dales in  the  late  Triassic  and  Jurassic.  The 
Cretaceous  records  are  few  and  not  espedally 
trustworthy.  During  the  Tertiary  a  few  un- 
doubted remains  of  cycads  occur  at  scattered 
localities,  demonstrating  a_  more  extended jgeo- 
graphical  range  than  obtains  at  present,  'nius 
there  are  two  species  of  Zamia  in  the  lower 
Eocene  along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi 
embaymcnt.  A  third  species  occurs  in  the  basal 
Eocene  of  Belgium  and  a  fourth  in  the  late 
Oligocene  or  lower  Miocene  of  Chile.  Oligo- 
ccnc  species  include  a  Zamia  from  France,  an 
Encephalartos  from  Greece  and  a  not  certainly 
identified  Ceratozamia  from  northern  Italy. 
The  Miocene  records  {ncludc  a  Zamites  and  a 
Cycaditcs  from  Switzerland. 

Coniferophyta.—  The  Coniferophyta  corre- 
sponds almost  exactly  to  the  Gymno^ermK  of 
the  older  students.  Their  mitstandmg  char- 
acteristic is  the  exposed  ovules  discovered  by 
Robert  Brown  in  1827.  This_  feature  has 
ceased  to  he  diagnostic  since  it  is  common  to 
the  Pteriodspcrmophsrta  and  Cycadophyta,  and 
is  evidently  of  ancient  lineage.  Although  prob- 
ably more  continuonsly  and  abundantly  repre-i 


sented  in  the  geological  record  than  any  other 
group  of  plants,  it  cannot  be  said  that  our 
knowledge  of  either  the  comparative  morph- 
ology or  the  geological  history  of  the  phylum 
warrants  a  dogmatic  view  of  their  phylogeny. 

All  the  known  comferophytes  are  woody 
plants  with  pronounced  secondaty  growth; 
nearly  all  are  trees  and  it  is  extremeV  doubtful 
if  the  group  ever  contained  herbaceous  forms. 
They  show  rather  uniform  xercmhytic  stracture, 
due  possibly  to  the  character  of  the  water-con- 
ducting tissues  or  to  the  evergreen  foliage,  since 
of  the  existing  species  only  Iht  bald  cypress, 
ginkgo,  the  larch  and  Glyptostrous  are  decidu- 
ous. They  usually  cannot  compete  successfully 
widi  angfospcrms  under  genial  con<Ution5. 
Structurally  the  bundles  are  collateral  and  a 
primary  persistent  cambium  develops  all  of  the 
secondary  tissues.  The  water-conducting  tissues 
are  tracheids  widi  bordered  pits,  and  true  ves- 
sels are  found  only  in  the  Gnetales.  Both  mega 
and  microspores  are  normally  formed  in  cones 
(strobili),  which  are  never  Msporan^ate. 

The  Araucariales  and  Taxales  are  dioecious 
while  the  Comferales,  Cordaitales  and  Gink- 
goales  are  montsdons.  The  sporophylls  follow 
the  leaf  arrangement  and  are  hence  spiral  or 
cyclic.  The  staminate  cones  have  two  or  more 
sporangia  to  the  sporophyll,  hence  these  are  less 
numerous  than  in  the  Cycadophytes.  They  are 
exceedingly  variable  and  very  characteristic  for 
genera.  The  ovulate  cones  are  varied  and  their 
morphological  interpretation  has  been  warmly 
debated  for  a  century.  A  digest  of  the  various 
opinions  advanced  is  given  by  Worsdell  (An- 
nals of  Botany,  Vol.  18,  p.  57,  1904).  Polli- 
nation is  effected  through  the  agency  of  the 
wind  (anemophily).  The  stock  is  of  great 
antiqui^  and  omtemporaneous  groups  are  to 
be  regarded  as  divergent  or  convergent  and  not 
directly  filiated.  It  has  been  demonstrated  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt  that  the  Cordaitales, 
Ginkgoales  and  Cycadophytes  are  alike  related 
to  the  Pteridosperms  and  Ferns.  In  the  case 
of  the  Coniferales  and  Araucariales  this  is  not 
so  certain  and  some  students  (Renault,  Camp- 
bell, Potonte,  Seward)  consider  the  later  groups 
as  of  Lepidophytic  ongin.  The  most  interesting 
order  from  an  evolutionary  standpoint  —  the 
Gnetales  —  since  Uiey  seem  to  form  a  connect- 
ing link  with  the  amentiferous  Dicotyledonae 
have  an  ancestry  completely  unknown,  although 
they  show  certain  structural  and  developmental 
points  of  contact  with  the  (^rdaitales,  C^nk- 
goes  and  Cycadophytes. 

In  the  present  treatment  the  conifcrophytes 
are  grouped  in  six  orders  —  Cordaitales^  Gmk- 
goals,  Taxales,  Araucariales,  Coniferales 
(Finales)  and  Gnetales  which  are  best  dis- 
cussed separately.  The  oldest  of  these  orders, 
long  since  extinct,  is  the  Cordaitales.  The  Cor- 
daitales were  exceedingly  abundant  and  pre- 
sumably varied  at  several  horizons  in  the 
Paleozoic,  and  the  synthesis  of  a  study  of 
inq>ressions  of  their  foliage  and  fructification, 
pith  casts  and  petrifactions  enables  us  to  draw 
a  satisfactory^  picture  of  their  general  appear- 
ance and  habit,  although  as  yet  it  is  usually  im- 
possible to  correlate  specific  foliar  impressions 
with  petrified  stems  and  seeds.  They  were  tall 
and  relatively  slender  trees  with  trunks  that 
were  frequently  over  IQO  feet  in  beiriit  and  un- 
branched  except  at  the  crown  where  their 
spirally  arranged  foliage  of  simple  and  often 
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laise  paran«l  veined  leaves  were  displayed. 
Leaffonn  has  been  used  as  a  basis  for  thi  three 
forms  genera  —  Eucordaites,  with  spatalate 
blunt  tipped  leaves  often  several  inches  in 
width  and  two  or  three  feet  in  length; 
Dorycordaites,  w^ith  pointed  leaves  approaching 
those  of  Eucordaites  in  size;  and  Poacordaites, 
widi  narrow  linear  leaves.  The  parallel  veined 
leaves  unbranched  in  Poacordaites  but  re- 
peatedly forked  in  Dory-  and  Eucordaites  re- 
semble those  of  corn  and  ihe  early  writers  con- 
sequently considered  Cordaites  as  a  monoco^e- 
don. 

The  stem  has  the  general  features  of  a 
modem  conifer  except  for  the  mucb  larger 
pith  which  was  often  dlscordal  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  rapid  donation  of  the  steni,  so 
mat  casts  yield  characteristic  forms  described 
by  the  early  writers  as  Artisia  or  Stembergia. 
Structurally,  the  wood,  commonly  known  as 
Araucarioxylon  or  Dadoxylon,  was  centrifugal 
with  the  narrow  spiral  protoxylem  lying  at  uie 
periphery  of  the  pith,  succeeded  radially  by 
spiral  trachdds  soon  passing  into  scalariform 
elements  which  after  an  interval  pase  into 
pitted  tracheids  greatly  resembling  those  of  the 
modem  Araucariales.  The  bordered  pits, 
limited  to  the  radial  walls  of  the  tradieids, 
usually  in  two  or  more  rows  and  so  densely 
crowded  in  alternating  series  tlut  ibey  ftoA  to 
be  hexagonal  in  outline.  The  nys  were  nar- 
row, originally  they  may  be  three  cells  wide  but 
those  of  the  secondaiy  wood  are  uauallv  one  or 
at  the  most  two  cells  wide.  The  phloein,  of 
sieve  tubes,  parenchyma  and  some  bast  fibre^ 
was  like  that  of  modem  conifers.  The  leaf 
traces  were  often  double  as  in  some  Pterido- 
sperms  and  Ginkgo.  The  bark  was  thick  but 
is  usually  not  well  preserved.  The  roots  were 
feebly  developed  for  suoh  large  trees,  diarch  ia 
structure  with  a  broad  zone  of  secondary  wood, 
conforming  histologically  with  that  of  the 
stem.  The  leaf  structure  is  comparable  to  &at 
of  a  cycad  pinnule  with  collateral  bundles  and 
the  stomata  were  confined  to  the  lower  sur- 
face. 

The  fructification  shows  considerable  varia- 
tion. The  catkins,  as  commonly  preserved  as 
impressions  under  the  name  oi  Cordaianthus- 
show  an  elongated  axis  with  bracteate  pedicels 
bearing  the  alate  bilaterally  symmetrical  cor- 
date seeds.  Petrified  material  ehows  the  stami- 
nate  catkins  to  consist  of  a  thick  axis  bearing 
spirally  arranged  bracts  between  which  the 
microsporophyfis  were  inserted,  either  singly  or 
massed  near  the  apex.  Each  microsporophyll 
consists  of  a  pedicel  surmounted  by  three  or 
four  or  more  vertically  elongated  pollen  sacs 
which  split  longitudinally,  and  contain  large 
pollen  ^^rains  which  often  show  a  group  of 
prothalhal  cells.  In  appearance  the  ovulate 
cones  are  much  like  the  staminate.  The  axis  is 
thick  and  clothed  with  spirally  arranged  bracts 
many  of  which  are  sterile.  In  the  axis  of 
others  are  fotmd  short  stalked  ovules  with 
bracteoles.  The  ovules  had  two  integuments— 
an  outer  fleshy  one  and  an  inner  one  which  be- 
«une  crustaceous.  The  ovule  shows  a  nucellus 
with  a  large  pollen  chamber  and  a  beak  like 
micropylar  canal.  The  pollen  grains  found  in 
the  canal  and  pollen  chamber  are  larger  than 
those  in  tie  pollen  sacs  with  their  mass  of 
prothallial  or  antheridial  cdls  more  extensively 
devek^ed  and  it  is  hence  inferred  that  the 


habit  of  forming  pollen  tubes  had  not  yet  been 
developed  and  motile  sperms  were  formed 
directly. 

The  seeds  of  numerous  species  are  common 
as  impressions  and  have  frequently  been  found 
in  a  petrified  condition.  They  exhibit  con- 
siderable variation  in  size  and  form  and  com- 
monly go  linder  the  name  of  Girdaicarpus. 

Several  adifitional  types  of  Cord^ean  wood 
anatomy  are  known.  These  include  Mesoxylon 
of  wUch  several  species  have  been  descnbed 
from  the  English  Carboniferous,  which  help 
tnix^  the  gap  between  Cordaites  and  the 
family  Poroxylaceae  of  die  Carboniferous  and 
Permian.  Both  Mesoxylon  and  Poroxylon  de- 
vel(«)  centrii>etal  xylem  in  the  primary  wood. 
A  third  familv  the  Pityeac.  based  on  large 
trunks  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Scot- 
land,  is  c^efly  (fistinguished  by  the  wide  rays. 
Other  anatomical  gmera  in  the  Cordaitean 
plexus  include  Callixylon  of  the  Upper  Devonian 
of  Europe  and  America,  Caenoxylon  of  the 
Russian  Permian,  Mesopitys  of  the  Permian, 
Parapitys  of  the  Middle  Carboniferous  and 
Arcfaaeopitys  of  tiie  Lower  Carboniferous  of 
Kentucky.  Evident^  much  remains  to  be 
learned  oefore  these  and  other  as  yet  unknown 
Cordaitean  forms  can  be  property  allocated. 
The  Cordaitales  show  clearly  their  ori^n  from 
die  same  ancientplexus  that  gave  rise  to  the 
Pteridosperms.  They  likewise  show  points  of 
contact  with  the  later  coniferothhyte  orders 
especially  with  the  Ginkgoales,  Taxales  and 
Araucariales. 

GinkgoBlee.— The  GinlKoales  as  a  group 
can  be  dbaracterized  only  by  the  features  oi 
the  single  existing  spedes  and  these  may  be 
misleading  when  applied  to  remote  ancestral 
forms.  This  obvious  conclusion  must  be  borae 
in  mind  in  the  attempts  to  relate  these  forms  to 
the  ancient  Cordaitales  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  modem  Abietineae  on  the  other.  Thus  the 
formation  of  pits  on  the  tangential  walls  of 
the  tracheids  at  the  end  of  the  annual  ring  is  a 
purely  phyuological  response  to  an  alternation 
of  growth  atuT resting  periods  and  is  due  to 
climatic  changes,  as  i»  the  deciduous  babit,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  neither  of  these  char- 
acters was  present  in  early  Mesozoic  forms  or 
has  any  phylogenetic  signibcance.  Similarly  the 
I»iired  sporangia  appear  to  represent  a  reduc- 
tion from  the  more  numerous  sporangia  of  the 
Mesozoic  species. 

The  modem  Ginkgo  lias  a  persUteot  primary 
cambium,  collateral  bundles,  double  lepf  trace, 
no  wood  parend^ma,  re»a  ducts  in  both  pith 
and  portex,  tracheids  with  radial  (wposite  ^ts 
separated  by  so-called  bars  of  Sanio.  The 
leaves  are  comparable  anatomicaUy  with  those 
of  cycads  but  are  simple  and  dedduous.  They 
are  borne  on  dther  long  terminal  shoots  or  in 
tufts  at  the  apex  of  short  auxihary  ^loots  — 
the  latter  habit  shared  by  some  fossil  species  of 
Baiera.  The  pollen  is  slight^  winged  and  is 
fonued  in  microsporangia  which  are  normally 
in  pairs,  pendant  from  the  expanded  tips  of 
sporophylls  arranged  in  loose  catkins  in  the 
axils  of  scale  leaves  at  the  end  of  short  shoots. 
The  megasporangia  are  also  normally  in  pair^, 
although  but  one  ovule  matures,  and  are  at  the 
end  of  a  lon^  stalk  which  is  tooi^ologicsdly 
a  shfMit  and  m  some  Mesoztuc  spedes  bore 
more  tSian  two  ovules.  The  sperms  are  dilated 
and  free  swimming  as  in  the  Cycadoplqrtes  and 
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PteridoplQ'tes.  Ginkgo  was  fonnerly  con- 
sidered a  member  of  the  family  Taxaceae  al- 
though its  resemblance  to  cycads  has  lonct  been 
known.  It  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Paleozoic  pl&xus  of  Pteridospemiophyta, 
and  shows  points  of  contact  with  Jbotli  the 
Paleozoic  CordaitalesandtheMesozoicWilliam- 
soniales.  All  three  groups  probably  had  similar 
ancestors,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Ginkgoales  have  been  ancestral  to  any  existing 
group  of  Coniferales.  The  modem  Ginl^  is 
the  most  isolated  as  well  as  die  oldest  existing 
arborescent  form,  its  stock  being  represented  in 
the  fofisil  record  continuously  from  the  Per- 
mian to  the  present.  The  leaves  are  so  charac- 
teristic that  there  is  little  uncertain^  regardiiur 
their  determination,  although  some  of  the  older 
forms  referred  to  the  Ginkgoales,  simulate 
such  digitate  fern  fronds  as  Schizaea.  and  some 
of  these  are  of  questionable  identity.  The 
limited  space  forbids  more  than  a  mention  of 
die  extinct  genera  that  have  been  referred  to 
this  order  and  whidi  in  some  cases  do  and  in 
other  cases  do  not  ibelong  to  this  stock.  Some 
of  these  genera  ^re  Ginkgophyllum,  Saportaea, 
Trichopitys,  Dicranophyllum,  Rhipidopsis, 
Whittleseya,  Psygmophyllum,  Gotnphostrobua, 
Trichophyllum,  Faildenia,  Fhoenicopsis  and 
Czekanowskia.  Some  of  diese  such  as 
Saportaea  and  Rhipidopsis  seem  clearly  to 
represent  early  variants  of  the  Ginkgo  type  but 
the  two  fossil  genera  that  stand  out  beyond  all 
question  are  Ginkgo  itself  and  the  allied  genus 
Baiera  —  the  latter  segregated  on  account  of  the 
short  petiole  and  the  repeated  dichotomy  of 
the  leaf  blades  to  form  narrow  eloncate  ultimate 
segments  in  which  t^e  veins  no  lonf^r  fork. 
Hie  modern  Ginkgo  sometimes  furnishes  in- 
stances of  more  than  the  usual  number  of  pol- 
len sacs  and  ovules,  and  its  leaves  also  ire- 

guently  become  divided  to  simulate  those  of 
aiera.  Bodi  Baiera  and  Ginkgo  appear  at 
least  as  far  back  as  the  Permian  and  become 
abundant  and  varied  throughout  the  Triassic, 
Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretaceous,  where  fre- 
quently the  seed&,  immatore  fruits  and  the  pol- 
len bearing  catkins,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  are 
found  fossil.  Baiera  attains  its  maximum  range 
somewhat  earlier  than  Ginkgo,  and  its  dis- 
tribution appears  to  have  extended  bcyong  the 
known  range  of  Ginkgo  in  South  America, 
South  Africa  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  evidently 
a  waning  type  during  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
and  becomes  entirely  extinct  before  the  close 
of  diat  period.  Ginkgo,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  found  in  the  Tertiary  of  Greenland,  North 
America,  Europe  and  Asia,  the  characteristic 
Ginkgo  adiatttioides  being  abundant  and  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  stilt  existing  species. 
The  latter,  long  thought  to  be  extinct  except  as 
preserved  by  cultivation  in  the  temple  gardens 
of  China  and  Japan,  has  recently  been  reported 
in  a  wild  state  ia  western  China. 

Onetales^  This  order  includes  but  three 
existing  genera  which  differ  widely  in  habit, 
habitat,  anatomy,  gametophytic  structures  and 
in  endosperm  and  embryo  formation,  and  yet 
having  a  thread  of  common  characters  detioting 
their  community  of  origin.  Ephedra,  with  about 
30  species  of  low  straggling  shrabs  with  jointed 
ribbed  stems  and  reduced  leaves,  inhabits  the 
more  arid  parts,  of  bodi  the  Eastern  and 
Western  hemispheres.  It  is  the  least  specialized 
of  the  three  genera  and  more  like  die  Conif- 


erales. Gnetum,  with  about  26  spedes  of  both 
die  Eastern  and  Western  tropics,  comprises 
small  trees  or  woody  lianas  with  opposite, 
netted  veined,  dicotyleoonous-Hke  leaves,  and  is 
most  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  angio- 
s^tms.  The  third  genus  Tumboa  (Wel- 
witschia)  is  a  remailcahle  monotypic  fonn  of 
western  South  Africa  with  a  shortened  swollen 
axis  and  hut  two,  excessivdy  long,  parallel 
veined  leaves,  and  is  obviously  most  specialized 
(aberrant).  All  of  diese  modem  forms  are 
eyidendy  the  aid  products  of  an  ancient  and 
diversified  group  which  unfortunately  has  not 
been  certainly  recognized  in  the  -older  fossil 
floras — Gnetopsis  of  the  Carboniferous  (Steph- 
anian)  of  Europe  and  North  America  being, 
accordiiw  to  Oliver  and  Salisbury,  a  pterido- 
sperm  related  to  Cotfostoma.  Gnettmi  has  been 
definitely  recognized  in  the  Pliocene  of  HoHand 
while  several  spedes  of  Ephedrites  have  been 
recorded  from  the  Turassic,  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary.  The  relationship  of  these  latter  can- 
not, however,  be  regarded  as  established  be- 
yortd  suspicion.  Leaves  suggestive  of  Gnetum 
are  also  present  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of 
Virginia. 

The  point  of  chief  interest  in  die  Gnetales  is 
their  angiospermous  diaracters  shown  in  their 
possession  of  true  vessels  (absent  in  all  other 
gymnosperms,  in  their  broad  rays,  the  presence 
of  companion  ccHs  in  the  bast,  the  incipient 
perianth  of  (he  infloresence,  the  floral  morphol- 
ogy, the  details  of  sporogenesis,  fertilization 
and  embryogeny  with  the  elimination  of  arche- 
gonia,  the  organization  of  eggs  and  the  dicotyle- 
donous embryos).  Such  of  these  features  as 
were  known  to  the  older  morphologists  sug- 
gested that  the  Gnetates  were  to  be  looked  upon 
as  representing  the  progenitors  of  die  flowering 
plants  and  this  view,  which  has  long  been  in 
disi>ute,  has  recently  come  into  prominence 
again  and  is  supported  'by  a  consider^le  body 
of  evidence.  Lang  and  Thompson  have  ^own 
that  the  Gnetales  are  undoiAtedly  rdated  to  the 
rest  of  the  gymnosperms  and  are  not  to  be 
considered  true  angiosperms,  as  Lige  advocated. 
On  the  other  hand  the  attempt  to  consider  them 
as  a  reduction  series  from  the  Mcsozoic 
Cycadeoidales  must  be  considered  an  abortive 
speculation.  Some  light  on  their  geological 
history  is  ereatly  to  be  desired  since  the  most 
recent  work  with  (he  existing  forms  indicates 
an  andent  and  collateral  relationship  with  the 
balance  of  the  Coniferophyta  going  back  pos- 
sibly to  the  same  pteridosperm  plexus  from 
which  the  Cordaitales  took  thdr  origin.  Hence 
comparisons  of  the  gnetalean  flower  with  the 
fructifications  of  existing  conifers  is  obviously 
futile.  In  the  other  direction  the  least  aber- 
rant genus,  Gnetum,  while  in  no  sense  a  '^miss- 
ing link,"  furnishes  good  grounds  for  consider- 
ing an  as  yet  unknown  group  of  ^etalean 
forms  as  die  ancestors  or  the  angiosperms 
dirouf^  the  primitive  amentiferous  famihes. 

Tazales. —  The  Taxales  are  dioecious  and 
they  differ  from  all  other  Coniferophytes  except 
the  Ginkgoales  and  Gnetales  in  that  true  cones 
are  not  organized,  the  ovules  developing  into 
seeds  with  a  partiallv  fleshy  testa  (aril)  or  cu- 
pule.  Normally  only  a  single  ovule  of  the 
sporophyll  reaches  maturity  in  the  modem 
forms  althotig^  more  seem  to  have  been  devel- 
oped in  extinct  genera  like  Palissya. 

The  Taxales  contain  but  right  of  the  56  ex- 
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isting  genera  of  the  Coniferophytes  and  only 
about  75  of  the  325  existing  species.  At  least 
two  and  probably  three  lines  of  descent  are 
obvious.  The  first  of  these  is  the  stodc  of  the 
family  Taxaceac,  which  is  regarded  as  priBaitiTe 
and  a  probable  offshoot  of  die  Cordai tales  by 
KHoe  students,  and  is  conddered  a  modem  re* 
duction  series  by  others.  Whatever  the  intri- 
cades  of  morphological  legerdemain  it  can  be 
positively  affirmed  Unat  the  Taxaceae  go  bade  at 
least  as  far  as  the  late  Triassic  and  are  hence 
more  ancient  than  the  ancestors  assigned  for 
them  by  ncmpaleobotanical  students.  MoreovM 
the  disconnected  geo^^iical  distribntimi  of 
the  17  existing  spedes  is  a  ccmcltistve  in<&cidi(» 
of  aa  extended  geological  history,  as  is  the 
greater  geographi^l  ran^  of  all  of  the  genera 
m  the  past  than  they  attain  at  the  present  time. 
The  fossil  record,  in  addition  to  occasional  spe- 
des of  Taxns  (Taxites)  and  Tumion  (Torreya) 
from  the  Cretaceous  to  the  present,  includes  the 
Triassic  genus  Palaeotaxus,  the  Lower  Creta- 
ceous genus  Cejriialataxites,  the  Upper  Creta- 
ceous genus  Ceirfialotaxites,  Cei^lotaxosper- 
nmm,  Vcsqtiia,  Taxo-torreya,  etc.  C^halotaxm 
fruits  have  been  found  in  the  Pliocene  of 
Europe  and  all  of  Ait  other  otsting  genera  ap- 
pear to  have  been  well  represented  during 
Cenezoic  times. 

That  the  resemblance  of  Cejdialotaxus  to 
Ginkgo  and  of  Taicus  to  Cordalanthus,  the  com- 
plex vascular  anatuny  of  the  seeds,  the  absence 
of  resin  canals,  are  not  iUnsory  features  of  the 
existing  spedes  is  indicated  by  the  foregoing 
brief  survey  of  the  fossil  forms.  The  secona 
tine  of  descent  in  the  Taxaies  is  represented  bf 
the  family  Podocarpacese  often  made  to  include 
two  subfamilies,  the  Podocarpcse  and  the  Ph}4- 
locladoidese,  while  some  students  consider  tile 
latter  to  represent  a  third  evolutionary  line. 

The  Podocarpaoea*  are  to-day  almost  as  dis- 
tinctively dutracteristic  of  ibe  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere as  the  Taxacese  are  of  the  Nor^tent 
"niey  ramprise  over  50  of  the  72  existiiig  spe* 
dc5  of  the  order.  Podocarpus  is  easily  the 
dominant  genus  with  over  two  score  existing 
spedes  ana  is  f  oimd  in  all  the  sottthem  conti- 
nents, where  they  form  extensive  stands  com- 
parable to  those  o£  Pinus  in  the  North  Tem- 
perate cooe. 

The  Phyllockid(H<faB  are  to-day  confined  to 
the  Australian-New  Zealand  region,  but  bodi 
subfamilies  have  an  extended  geoK^cal  histoty. 
Probably  their  oldest  authentic  repTesentative  is 
Paliss^ra  (Ektocladns)  of  the  Triassic  and 
Jurassic  which  had  dimorphic  foliage  and  re> 
markable  lax  cones  made  up  of  flat  lanceolate 
foliar  Uke  sporoj^lls  with  two  rows  of  snuUl 
seeds  in  cupules  on  thdr  upper  (ventral)  ttir^ 
face.  Palissjra,  to  whidi  10  or  12  vedes  have 
been  referred,  is  ^randantly  r^resented  by 
sterile  twigs  in  the  older  Mesozoic  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  America,  as  well  as  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Felons. 

Another  eQually  old  genus,  of  great  interest 
hut  not  completely  known,  is  Stadiytaxus  which 
has  two  or  three  spedes  in  die  Rhaetic  of  Swe- 
den and  Greeobttd.  It  had  yewltke  leaves  and 
loose  cones,  eadi  sporoi^ll  of  whidi  Tnire  a 
pair  of  large  seeds  on  their  tipper  (ventral) 
face,  which  are  compared  by  their  discoverer 
(Nathorst)  with  the  modem  Dacrydium.  Po- 
docarpus itself  contains  about  a  score  of  fossil 
spedes  wfaidi  appear  to  have  been  {dmndant  and 


rather  widespread  during  the  Tertiary  and  are 
doubtfully  recognizedHn  the  Upper  Cretaceous. 
The  allied  genus  Nageiopsis,  represented  in  the 
modern  flora  by  the  Na^^da  section  of  Podocar- 
pns  with  abimt  4  dozen  broad  leafed  spedes 
ranging  from  Japan  to  the  East  Indies  and  New 
Caledonia,  is  exceedins^  abtmdant  in  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  of  North  America  and  is 
resnesented  in  the  English  Wealden  and  the 
Asiatic  Neocomian.  It  has  also  been  recorded 
frtnn  the  English  Jurassic  and  the  Mesozoic  of 
New  Zealand.  Phyllodadus  occurs  throughout 
the  Tertiary  of  Australia  and  vaxiotis  suppos- 
ed^ related  genera  such  as  Ph^locladites  of 
Sfttzbergen  and  Proto^yllodaaus  of  North 
Ajserica  and  Asia  are  present  in  the  Upper  Cre^ 
taceous.  Wood  kiiown  as  Phyllocladmcylon  has 
been  described  from  strata  as  old  as  the  Jurassic. 

The  difficnlty  of  correctly  determining  f ohar 
spedmens  and^  the  lack  of  structural  fossil 
mateiial  of  this  order  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  knowledge  of  die  geological  histmy 
of  dm  order,  but  such  informatioa  aa  is  avail- 
able cannot  safely  be  ignored  weavers  of 
phylogenetic  hypotheses. 

Annicu4alei.r~  The  ordinal  rmk  of  the 
Araucariales,  first  dearly  empha^ed  by  Sew- 
ard and  Ford,  recdves  abundant  confirmation 
from  a  consideration  of  tfadr  organization  and 
geological  history.  The  difficulties  of  homolo- 
gizing  their  morphology  with  that  of  the  Conif- 
erales  or  Taxaies  has  led  to  emUess  discussion 
and  to  die  hypodiesis,  previously  mentioned,  of 
regarding  them  as  ind^endentfy  derived  from 
L^idophytic  ancestors.  Tlie  existing  forms, 
afaottt  15  in  number,  are  segregated  into  the 
large-leafed  genus  Dammara  (Agathis)  with 
four  or  Bye  spedes  of  the  East  Indian  —  New 
Zealand  rnpon,  and  Aiaucaria  with  10  or  12 
spedes  of  Souui  America  and  the  Oriental  re- 
gion. They  are  dioedoos  and  form  large  and 
complex  cones  in  iriiich  die  morpht^i^I  dis- 
tinction of  leaf  and  bract  is  eliminated.  The 
ovules  are  solitary  and  the  poltea  sacs  are  free 
and  pendulous.  Features  of  the  vascular  anat- 
omy made  much  of  by  niorphol(^caI  specula- 
tors are  the  persistent  leaf  traces,  the  absence 
of  resin  canals,  bars  of  Sanio,  and  wood  paren- 
chyma. The  trachdds  are  diaracterized  by 
crowded  attemating  atid  often  flattened  bor- 
dered ints,  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the 
Cordaitales.  Foliage  leaves  only  are  present, 
there  being  no  traces  of  the  scale  leaves  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  Coniferales.  The  existence  of 
a  variew  of  Mesoxoic  genera  which  combine 
some  of  the  features  of  Araticarian  vascular 
anatomy  widi  Abietinaceous  characters  and  the 
cone  and  foliar  habits  of  a  variety  of  genera 
(Widdiingtonitea;,  Brachy^jihim^  fiaiitanta 
liuntcs,  Androvettia.  Arancariopitys,  Wood- 
woTtllu^  etc)  has  led  some  students  to  regard 
die  Araucariales  as  derived  by  reduction  from 
the  Abietiniacese,  which  are  usually  considered 
the  most  modem  and  specialized  comiferoi^ytes. 
This  ingenions  hypothesis  entirety  ignores  the 
geological  record,  and  the  cone  and  foliar  habits 
of  the  forms,  here  regarded  as  the  more  sig- 
nificant 

For  a  more  exhaustive  disonssion  of  this 
(M-der,  see  article  AtAUCJUtiAUB,  as  only  a  atim* 
mary  of  the  geoIf>gical  history  of  die  order  will 
be  ^ven  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Petrified 
wood  from  the  Paleozoic  cannot  be  acc^ed  as 
an  indicatioa  (rf  the  presence  of  dns  order  siiice 
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the  wood  anatomy  is  pncticalljr  indistinguish- 
able from  that  of  the  On-daitales,  hence  the 
term  Araucarioxyton  may  be  of  dual  signifi- 
cance: The  Upper  Carboniferous  and  Permian 
genus  Waldiia  had  foliage  like  that  of  ibe  mod- 
em acicular  leafed  Araucaria,  bossed  pith  casts 
caused  by  the  interlaced  sclerenchyma  fibres  at 
the  periphery  of  the  pith,  spirally  arranged  leaf 
cushions,  Araucarian  wood  anatomy  and  sinele 
seeded  ctme  scales,  and  is  commonly  re^dlM 
as  an  earljr  member  of  this  order,  as  is  also 
the  Carboniferous  genus  Schizodendron  (Tylo- 
dendrmi),  and  the  Permian  genera  Gon^hostro- 
bus  and  Ulmannia.  Permian  leafy  twigs  have 
been  referred  to  the  genus  Araucarites  and 
various  older  Mesozoic  genera  such  as  Albertia 
and  Paetophyllum  probably  belong  in  this  alli- 
ance. Undoubted  Araucarian  wood  and  single 
seed  cone  scales  are  cosmopolitan  during  the 
Jurassic  and  continue  unabated  tfaroufj^out  Ae 
Lower  and  Upper  Cretaceous.  Danunara  foli- 
age and  conescales  likewise  become  cosmopoli- 
tan during  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  and  extinct 
genera  such  as  Pseudoaraucaria,  with  two- 
seeded  sporophylls,  and  Protodamraara,  with 
three-seeded  sporophylls,  have  also  been  de- 
scribed. The  order  a^qtears  to  have  continued 
its  worldwide  range  well  into  the  Tertiary  for 
tmquestionable  Araucarian  remains  of  this  age 
have  been  recorded  from  the  New  Siberian 
islands  north  of  Asia,  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  the  East  Indies,  on  the  border  of 
Antarctica.  Africa  then  as  now  is  without 
records.  That  the  Araucariales  began  to  dwin- 
dle in  the  late  Tertiary  and  during  the  Pleisto- 
cene is  shown  by  thetr  absence  at  those  times 
dirough  the  northern  hemisphere,  their  pres* 
«nce  on  Kerguelen  Island  and  in  the  Pleistocene 
of  the  Falkland  Islands  and  their  subfossil  oc- 
currence beyond  the.  present  range  of  the  exist- 
ing species. 

Coniferales.-— The  Coniferales  as  here 
understood  is  an  order  coterminous  with  the 
family  Pinacex  of  the  older  botanists  and  would 

f>ssibly  be  more  appropriately  termed  the 
inales.  Tlte  details  of  structure  and  distribu- 
tion belong  more  properly  to  recent  botany  (see 
article  CbNiFERALEs),  and  such  as  are  mentioned 
in  the  present  connection  will  be  introduced  in 
the  brief  sketch  of  the  three  families  into  which 
the  order  is  segregated.  These  are  the  Taxo- 
diacese,  Cupressaceee  and  Abietineacese. 

The  family  Taxodiacex  comprises  ei^t  ex- 
isting genera  and  about  13  existing  species  char- 
actensed  by  a  neariy  ccMiq>lete  cosuescence  of 
bract  and  scale,  wingless  pollen  and  spiral  phyl- 
lotaxy.  The  extinct  speaes  greatly  outnumber 
the  existing  and  the  family  has  evidently  passed 
its  chmacteric  stage  and  seems  destined  to  ex- 
tinction. Moreover  none  of  the  genera  have 
more  than  three  existing  species  ( Athrotaxis), 
three  have  but  two  {Sequoia,  Taxodium,  Glyp- 
tostrobus),  and  four  have  but  one  (Sdadopitys, 
Cunnin^amia,  Taiwania,  Cryptomeria).  Their 
restricted  range  is  also  an  indication  of  former 
ffreatness.  Thns  Glyptostrobus  is  Chinese,  Sda- 
dopitys is  Japanese,  Tawania  is  confined  to  For- 
mosa, Cunninghamia  and  Cryptomeria  are 
Chino-Tapanese,  Athrotaxis  is  Australian,  Se- 
quoia IS  confined  to  the  Padfic  and  Taxodium 
to  the  Atlantic  border  of  North  America.  The 
family  is  unrepresented  in  Europe,  Sonth  Amer- 
ica or  Africa  at  the  present  time.  Its  fossil  his- 
tory oonstitutcs  <me  of  the  romances  of  paleo- 


botany iUustratiiig  the  antiqui^,  growth  to  cos- 
mopoutanism  and  subsequent  wane  of  the  vari- 
ous types.  The  oldest  known  genus  that  ap- 
pears to  represent  this  family  is  the  Permian 
and  Triassic  Voltzia,  with  dimon^ic  distichous 
folia«e,  long,  slender,  cyUndrical  cones  of  imbri- 
cated three  to  five  lobed  sporophylls,  and  two  or 
three  winged  seeds.  There  are  at  least  half  a 
dozen  spedes  known  and  they  are  recorded 
frota  Europe,  Ana  and  South  America,  but  not 
certainly  from  North  America. 

Another  andent  and  truly  cosmopolitan 
genus  was  Cheirolepis  with  distichous  twigs, 
short  pointed  leaves  and  five  lobed  two-seeded 
sporophylls.  A  genus  of  doubtful  affinities  is 
Icptostrobus  of  the  Jurassic  of  Asia  and  North 
America,  although  Sequoia  appears  toward  the 
end  of  that  period  (Portlandian).  In  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  the  more  noteworthy  genera 
are  Sphenolepis  and  Athroaxopis,  almoufi^ 
Sequoia  is  undoubtedly  represented  by  foliage, 
cones  and  structure  material  at  widely  separated 
localities. 

The  Upper  Cretaceous  genera_  are  Geinitzia, 
which  may  belong  to  the  Araucariales;  Ceratos- 
trobus  and  Microlepidium,  European  genera; 
Cunnin^amiostrobus,  a  J^anese  genus  based 
upon  structural  cone  material;  Cunnine^amites^ 
whidi  had  numerous  species  in  Greenland, 
Europe  and  North  America ;  and  Sequoia  which 
is  abundant  and  recorded  from  all  the  conti- 
nents except  Africa  and  Australia,  ^d  from 
Spitzbergen  on  the  north  to  Graham  Land  on 
the  south.  Durii^  the  Cenozoic,  especially  dur- 
ing the  older  Tertiary,  Sequoia  continued  una- 
bated and  is  recorded  from  all  the  continents 
except  Africa.  Athrotaxis  is  recorded  from 
Europe,  Cryptomeria  is  found  in  Europe  and 
the  Arctic,  while  Taxodium  and  Glyptostrobus 
are  found  everywhere  throurtiout  uie  northern 
hemisphere  in  me  greatest  abundance,  and  both 
genera  are  still  present  in  Europe  as  late  as  the 
early  Pldstocene. 

The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  the  family 
Cupressaceae  is  the  cyclic  arrangement  of  the 
reduced  leaves,  a  feature  which,  acquired  early 
in  their  history,  has  continued  unchanged  from 
the  Cretaceous  to  the  present  The  cones  are 
small  and  are  hard  or  fleshy  at  maturity.  The 
existing  genera  are  nine  in  number  and  contain 
about  S)  spedes,  of  which  40  per  cent  belong  to 
the  genus  Jnniperus.  The  smaller  genera  show 
apparent  anomalies  of  distribution  coupled  with 
an  extended  history. 

There  are  a  number  of  Mesotoic  genera  of 
which  Brachyphyllnm  (Echinostrobus)  is  the 
most  prominent  and  including  Raritania,  Thu- 
ites,  Androvettia  and  presumably^  Moriconia 
and  Inolcpis,  which  have  been  investigated 
anatomically  and  which  show  various  comnina- 
tions  of  the  following  features:  sclerotic  pith, 
lateral  pits  of  ray  cells,  branched  leaftraces, 
mucUaf^ous  re»n  canals,  oniserial  spaced  bor- 
dered pits  of  the  tracheids  pas^ng  into  alternat- 
ing and  sometimes  mutually  &ttened  series, 
transfusion  tissue  not  lateral  to  the  foliage 
strands  but  showing  a  tendency  to  surround 
the  riiloem.  These  and  other_ features  are  re- 
garded in  some  quarters  as  indicating  that  these 
genera  are  descended  from  the  Abietineacex 
and  should  be  included  in  the  order  Araucari- 
ales —  a  view  that  has^  recdved  hut  slight  ac- 
ceptance and  one  that  is  dissented  from  in  the 
present  article 
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The  family  history  goes  back  to  Widdring- 
tooites  of  the  Triassic,  and  to  Falsocyparis  and 
BrachyphyUum  of  the  Jurassic.  These  are  not 
ahcfctner  concluave  in  their  testisiony,  bat  the 
fanuty  springs  into  unquestionable  prominence 
during  die  Upper  Cretaceous  at  which  time  in 
ad(£tion  to  Brachyphyllum,  Thuja,  Thuttes, 
Juniperus  and  disputed  genera  like  Androvettia, 
Moriconia  and  Inolepis,  there  were  well-tnarked 
spraes  of  Widdringtonites^  and  Frenelopsis  in 
which  the  foliar  features  are  substantiated  by 
fructification  characters,  whidi  in  the  case,  of 
the  valvular  cones  of  the  Actinostn^uue  ar^ 
unmistakable.  The  genera  Callitiis,  Owressus, 
Chanuecyparis  and  Libooedrus  appeared  in  the 
Eocene,  while  many  of  the  Cretaceous  genera 
survived  into  that  time  and  attained  an  ex- 
tended range. 

The  family  Abietineaceie  is  characterized  by 
almost  completely  distinct  bract  and  scale,  by 
wiujged  polteo,  short  riioots,  needle  leaves  and 
vanmis  recon<Ute  anatomical  features  of  unr 
proven  phyU^netic  import  .They  are  admit- 
tedly the  most  complex  morphok^catly,  and  are 
usually  regarded  as  the  most  modern  famUy  of 
Coiitferophytes,  altfaou^^  some  studcfits  coO' 
sider  them  to  represent  the  ancestral  stock  from 
which  the  Araucarialea,  Taxalas  and  the  Taxo- 
diacese  and  Cuitfessacese  have  been  derived  by 
reductioa.  Whicheveir  view  finally  prevaiU 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  in  the  light  of 
present  knowledge  they  have  much  the  shortest 
geological  history.  There  are  nine  genera  and 
about  125  existing  species,  of  which  more  than 
half  belong  to  the  genus  Pinus,  and  they  form 
extensive  lorested  _  areas  in  the  North  Tem- 
perate Zone,  to  which  they  are  practically  con- 
6ned.  Extinct  genera  are  rare  and  include  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  Prepinus,  Entomolepis  and 
Plutonia.  Among  the  still  existing  genera 
Pinus  has  numerous  extinct  species  and  goes 
back  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  (Pinites  or  Abie- 
tites).  Cedrus  goes  back  to  the  Lower  Creta- 
ceous, Picea  and  Abies  to  the  dawn  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous,  while  Tsu^a,  Pseudotsuga  and  Larix 
are  exclusi\'ely  Tertiary  and  Recent.  The 
family  is  especially  varied  and  widespread  ui 
the  relatively  short  period  from  the  Oligocene 
to  the  Recent. 

Angiospennophyta. —  In    contrasting  the 
angiospenns  with  uie  conifert^hytes  or  with 
any  of  the  other  great  groups  of  seed  plants 
one  is  impressed  with  the  lack  of  knowlCf^  0>f 
both  recent  and  fossil  forms.   Making  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  geological  record  during  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  they  soon  outdistanced  all 
competitors  and  from  the  Eocene  to  the  present 
they  have  been  the  dominant  plant  group.  Over 
100,000  existing  species  are  known  and  the 
fossil    forms,    even   in    the    relative  short 
period   of    their   dominance,   probably  out- 
number the  recent,  so  that  vast  numbers  of 
spedes  and  very  imperfect  knowledge  render 
a  generalized  presentation -impossible.   The  ati- 
gio^rms  undoubtedly  show  the  most  perfect 
adjustment  of  die  plant  organism  to  a  strictly 
terrestrial  existence.   Adaptable  to  a  degree  un- 
equaled  in  other  {dLyke  thej  inhabit  the  most  di- 
versified enviTonments  and  some  have  second- 
arily invaded  the  sea  margins  as  well  as  the 
lakes  and  streams,  wlule  others  have  become 
parasites,  saprophytes  or  epiphytes.   Tlie  modi- 
fication of  their  flowers  for  securing  cross  pol- 
linatioa  through  the  agencies  of  insects  or  birds 


is  well  known  as  are  the  various  modifications 
of  fruits  and  seeds  for  dispersal  by  wind,  me- 
chanical ejection,  floating,  passing  unharmed 
tfaroi^^  the  alimentary  tract  of  birds  or  mam- 
mals, sticking  or  clinging  to  fur  or  feathers, 
etc.  (see  articles  Cross  Fektiuzation  ;  Dispek- 
sal).  Ranging  in  size  from  tiny  aquatics  to  giant 
trees  several  nundred  feet  tall  and  ranging  in 
their  life  span  from  that  of  a  single  season  to 
several  thousand  years  they  are  the  most  im- 
pressive members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Fruits  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  anr 
gioa)erms  and  are  apparently  one  of  the  effects 
of  fertilization  as  specializations  for  protection 
and  dispersal  of  the  seeds.  The  variety  of 
iruits  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  flowers  and 
-must  be  considered  an  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  angiosperms  as  well  as  one  of 
th^  prime  bene6t5  to  humanity.  It  seems  more 
than  a  coincidence  that  the  evolution  of  a  group 
of  ^ants  oi  the  capacity  of  the  angiosperms  in 
which,  as  in  some  of  the  cereals,  30  per  cent  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  plant  is  stored  as  elabo- 
rated food  in  the  seeds,  should  have  been  con- 
temporaneous with  the  evolution  of  the  warm- 
blooded animals.  At  any  rate  it  seems  certain 
that  human  civilization  could  not  have  evolved 
but  for  the  evolution  of  this  plant  phylum.  The 
angiospenns  are  so  numerous  and  present^  so 
many  morphological  diversities  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  succinct  characterization  (see 
articles  Botany;  Seed  Plants).  Their  outstand- 
ing feature  is  angiospermy  itself,  te.,  pollination 
results  in  'bringing  the  pollen  spores  in  contact 
with  a  receptive  surface  of  the  carpel  (stigma) 
and  not  with  the  ovule,  as  in  all  other  known 
seed  plants.  All  known  angiosperms  have  closed 
ovaries  and  no  other  phylse  have.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  recalled  that  at^riospenny  was 
itself  a  product  of  evolutirat  and  that  some  time 
a  series  of  fossil  forms  may  be  discovered 
showing  this  character  in  the  formative  stage. 
Anatomically  angiosperms  are  characterized, 
the  dicotyledons  normally  and  the  monocotyle- 
dons primitively  by  the  vascular  system  of  the 
stem  constituting  a  tubular  cylinder  ([siphon- 
ostele)  of  collateral  bundles  and  having  leaf 
gaps.  The  wood  is  marked  by  the  presence  of 
vessels  arising  through  cell  fusion  —  a  feature 
common  to  the  gnetalean  conifercmhytes  and 
one^  absent  in  certain  specialized  families  of 
angiiKpenns  such  as  the  Cactacese  and  Crassula- 
ceat  and  in  other  possibly  primitive  families 
such  ,BS  the  Trochodendraceae.  The  improved 
conductive  and  supporting  tissues  of  the  angio- 
sperms result  in  a  general  improvement  in  stor- 
age tissues  and  in  a  great  expanse  of  foliage 
and  conseqtiently  a  greatly  increased  produc- 
tion of  nutritive  materials.  These  histolc^cal 
features  as  well  as  the  floral  morphology  to  be 
alluded  to  presently  are  features  of  the  sporo- 
phyte  generation.  The  history  of  the  male 
gametophyte  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  which  obtains  in  the  various  gymno- 
sperm  phylx  but  the  female  gametophyte  is  not 
only  more  reduced  but  its  development  is  asso- 
ciated with  new  and  .peculiar  features.  Free 
nudear  division  in  the  egg  is  wanting  (a  feature 
common  to  Gnetum  and  Tumboa  among  the 
Gnetales).  The  process  of  what  is  commonly 
called  double  fertilization'  is  a  strictly  angio- 
spermous  characteristic.  Among  the  units  or- 
ganized in  the  embryo  sac  is  what  is  known 
its  an  endosperm  nucleus.   One  sperm  unites 
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■with  the  egg  nucleus  and  the  result  of  this 
union  is  the  onbryo,  the  second  sperm  nucleus 
unites  nvith  the  endosperm  nucleus  and  the  re- 
sult of  this  union  is  the  trophophyte  or  «ndo- 

3 perm  which  furnishes  the  nutriment  for  the 
eveloping  embryo  and  the  subsequent  germi- 
nating plantlet.  This  course  of  events  is  strik- 
ingly uniform  throughout  the  phylum  and  is 
unknown  in  other  plants.  Those  who  consider 
the  formation  of  seeds  as  the  most  important 
characteristic  of  a  definite  group  of  vascular 
plants  (Spermo^yta)  ignore  the  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  seed  habit  and  the  resnlt  is  no 
more  natural  than  the  Exogenous  and  Endogen- 
ous classes  or  than  one  wmch  attempted  to  use 
homospory  and  hespory  to  define  natural  groups 
of  the  remaining  vascular  plants.  Moreover 
such  a  treatment  is  confronted  with  the  neces- 
si^  of  defining  a  flower.  If  a  flower  is  con- 
adered  as  a  group  of  sporophylls  in  order  to 
include  die  gymnosperms  it  then  includes  many 
of  the  so-called  flowerless  [^ants.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  gymnosperms  are  placed  in  th«r 
correct  perspective  and  a  flower  is  defined  as  a 
group  of  sporophylls  associated  with  a  perianth 
the  limit  of  the  flower  corresponds  almost  ex- 
actly with  the  limits  of  the  phylum  (except 
Gnetales)  and  the  necessity,  if  such  exists,  for 
abandoning  the  convenient  term  flowering 
plants,  as  some  students  have  advocated,  is 
obviated.  The  popular  concept  of  a  flower  is 
too  firmly  intrenched  to  warrant  any  attempt  to 
arrive  at  a  more  philosophical  morphology  and 
the  fact  that  the  floral  envelopes  are  lacking 
dther  primitively  or  by  reduction  in  some 
groups  IS  no  more  pertinent  than  the  fact  that 
some  flowers  consist  entirely  of  floral  envel- 
opes and  lack  sporophylls.  The  presence  of 
floral  leaves  (calyx  and  corolla)  surrounding 
the  sport^ylls  and  derived  both  from  sterilized 
sporophylls  and  bracts  appears  to  have  been 
conditioned  largely  by  the  habit  of  entomophily. 
Although  the  primitive  floral  envelopes  were 
probably  protective  in  their  function  certainly 
their  subsequent  history  and  great  diversity  of 
detail  are  the  result  of  entomophily.  In  the 
more  primitive  flowers  the  sporophylls  tend  to 
be  free  and  the  axis  tends  to  be  elongated  with 
the  members  in  a  spiral  arrangement.  Evolu- 
tion of  the  flower  proceeded  along  the  lines  of 
reduction  in  axial  length  until  the  members 
passed  to  a  cyclic  arrangement  when  they  tended 
to  become  definite  and  fewer  in  number  and  at 
length  became  confluent  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. The  three  marked  stages  are  termed 
hypogynous,  perigynous  and  epigynous  and  all 
grades  of  intermediate  stages  are  present.  In- 
equalities of  growth  result  .in  other  diversities. 
The  members  tend  to  evolve  from  a  radial  sym- 
metry (actinomorphic)  to  a  bilateral  symmetry 
(zygomorphic)  or  to  an  isoUIatera]  symmetry 
with  two  planes  of  symmetry  and  widi  the 
halves  unlike. 

Systematists  segregate  angiosperms  into  two 
series  —  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons,  and 
there  has  been  almost  endless  discussion  as  to 
which  line  was  the  more  primitive.  Both  were 
present  in  the  Cretaceous  so  that  history  fails 
to  shed  any  light  on  the  problem.  Formerly 
gymnospermous  and  other  remains  from  the 
older  rocks  were  thought  to  represent  mono- 
cotyledons but  none  such  are  now  recognized. 
Modern  opinion  tend*!  in  the  direction  regard- 
ing the  distinctions  between  these  two  groups 


as  largely  cumulative  and  that  the  number  of 
the  cotyledons  and  the  correlative  characters 
are  of  less  j)hylogenetic  importuice  dian  was 
formerly  believed.  The  view  is  here  advocated 
that  the  angiosperms  are  strictly  mono^faylatic, 
that  the  monocotyledons  are  not  primitive,  nor 
did  the  primitive  angiosperms  exhibit  combined 
monoco^ledonous  and  dicotyledonous  char- 
acters, but  that  the  dicotyledonous  type  is  the 
more  primitive,  and  that  it  has  given  rise  to 
the  monocotyledonous  sto«^  not,  however,  as 
a  smgle  or  monophyletic  line  of  endotion  but 
by  one  such  line  combined  with  several  reduc- 
tion series  derived  from  different  regions  in 
the  dicotyledonous  plexus.  S^tematists  have 
long  recognized  the  similaribes  between  the 
monocotyledonous  arums,  pondweeds  and  screw 
pines  on  the  one  hand  and  the  dicotyledonous 
peppers  and  willows  on  the  other,  as  well  as 
the  convergence  of  certain  Ranalian  groups  and 
the  water  plantains.  The  case  of  the  water- 
lilly  family  is  a  classic  instance  of  a  group  of 
dicotyledonous  origin  which  has  essentiaflly 
reached  the  monocotyledonous  category.  Anal- 
ogies between  the  amphisporangiate  *flowers* 
of  the  aberrent  Cycadeotdeas  of  the  Mesozoic 
and  such  dicotyledonous  flowers  as  those  of 
the  Magnolia  nave  furnished  a  basis  for  a 
theory  of  angiosperm  descent  which  while 
fascinating  is  believed  to  be  illusory.  More 
definite  evidence  for  a  revival  of  the  old  view 
that  the  angiosperms  are  rdated  to  the 
gymnosperms  through  the  amentiferons  dicoty- 
ledons and  some  gnetalean  type  similar  to 
"Gnetum  has  recently  been  accumulated.  This 
evidence  comprises  the  character  of  the  in- 
florescence, the  floral  morphology,  the  details 
of  sporogcnesis,  fertilization  and  embryogeny, 
the  organization  of  vessels  in  the  wood,  the 
broad  rays,  companion  celts  in  the  bast,  the 
haUt  and  toliage,  Uie  dicotyledonous  embr>'o, 
the  elimination  of  archegonia  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  eggs.  The  foregoing  considerations  are 
derived  entirely  from  a  study  of  recent  forms 
since  no"  certainly  determined  fossil  forms  of 
Gnetales  are  known,  and  no  known  fossil 
angiosperms  throw  any  light  upon  their  phylo- 
geny. 

The  taxonomy  of  the  angiosperms  is  still  in 
a  most  unsatisfactory  state.  The  chief  steps 
In  their  classification  have  been  taken  by  Ray 
(1703).  Jussieu  (1789),  De  Candolle  (1819), 
Endlicher  (1836-40),  Brongniart  (1843),  Braun 
(1864).  Bentham  and  Hooker  (I862-^», 
Eichler  (1883)  and  Engler  (1892).  While  very 
imperfect  and  founded  to  a  too  great  degree 
upon  floral  morphology  the  classification  pro- 
posed by  Engler  and  derived  largely  from 
Eichler  is  the  most  satisfactory,  and  it  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  having  been  elaborated 
as  a  comprehensive  systematic  treatise  (see  arti- 
cle Botany,  CXassification).  The  Monocotyle- 
dons and  Dicotyledons  may  now  be  i>riefly 
characterized.  In  the  former  many  of  the 
forms  are  herbaceous  which  argues  for  modern- 
ity. Anatomically  the  bundles  are  closed 
(amphivasal),  are  without  cambium,  and  are 
scattered  through  the  parenchymatous  ground 
mass  of  the  central  o'Hnder.  Sometimes  the 
bundles  indicate  a  primitively  circular  arrange- 
ment such  as  obtains  in  the  dicotyledons  and  the 
theory  that  a  tubular  central  cylinder  with 
foliar  gaps  was  an  ancestral  condition  accords 
with  the  view  of  phylogeny  here  advocated. 
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This  does  not  metn,  however,  that  the  ttibno^ 
cot)4cdon3  are  strictly  modern  and  inonophy- 
Ictic.  The  flowers  tend  to  be  trimel^ns  aAd 
chalazogamy  has  not  been  obGeitVed.  J  There  is 
a  greater  reduction  of  sporogenous  tissue  in 
the  megasporangium.  There  is  otie  a«ed  leaf 
or  cotyledon  which  is  terminal  in  fMSsition  while 
the  stem  dp  is  lateral.  The  leaves  ar*e  poorly 
differentiated  into  blade  and  stalk  and  tend  to 
be  entire,  sheathing  and  lack  stipules.  '  The 
venation  is  closed  and  the  primary  and  lesatr 
systems  are  so  sharply  contrasted  that  the  leaves 
are  conuoonly  considered  parallel  veined,  and 
even  when  the  latter  feature  is  less  obvious  as 
in  the  arums  and  many  tropical  forms  the-'con'- 
trast  in  calibre  just  mentioned  remains  obviousl 
In  the  dicotyledons  the  stem  sho>ts  a  tabular 


and  hence  prevailingly  netted  veined  and  this 
results  in  all  degrees  of  lobation  and  division 
of  the  laminae. 

Hl^rtcally  the  oldest  known  angiosperms 
are  f oond  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Green- 
land. North  America,  Europe  and  New  Zea- 
^d.  These  earliest  known  types  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  primitive  (only  the  foliage  and 
secondary  wood  structures  are  known),  and  an 
extended  early  but  unknown  period  of  evolu- 
tion seems  to  be  demanded.  By  the  close  of  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  both  monocotytedonous  and 
dicotyledonous  angiosperms  are  not  uncommon. 
These  include  palms  and  most  of  the  principal 
families  except  the  most  specialized  such  as  the 
orchids  among  the  former  and  the  composites 
amohg  fhe  latter.    A  second  modernization  of 
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c>-linder  (siphonostele)  of  collateral  tmndlesi 
a  persistent  cambium  form  secondary  phloem- 
and  xyiem,  both  of  which  elements  arise 
through  cell  fusion.  Secondary  thickening  re- 
sults in  a  relatively  larger  display  of  assimila-^ 
tive  tissue  (foliage)  and  a  branchiiiff  habit. 
The  cotyledons  are  two  in  number  and  lateral  in 
position  and  during  germination  the  growing 
points  and  cotyledons  are  liberated  by  the 
elongation  of  the  hypocotyl  as  contrasted  With 
the  monocotyledonous  tendency  to  free  the 
root  and  stem  tip  by  the  elongation  of  the  co- 
tyledon which  functions  as  an  absorbing  organ 
suggestive  of  the  *foot*  of  pteridophytes.  The 
dicotyledonous  flowers  tend  to  be  font*  or  five 
mcrous.  The  leaves  are  well  differentiated  into 
petiole,  blade  and  frequently  stipules  are 
present    The  venation  is  ffradtiated  and  open 


thO'  flowering  plants  took  place  at  the  dawn  of 
the  Tertiaiy  and  a  third  modernization  in  the 
Miocene.  The  Miocene  floras  were  much  like 
those  of  the  present,  but  were  richer  in  arbores- 
cent types  and  the  forms  were  more  widely 
distributed  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
The  bulk  of  the  herbaceous  vegetation  app^rs 
to  have  been  relatively  modem  in  its  evolution 
and  those  large  groups  or  parts  of  groups  that 
are  especially  characteristic  of  existing  temper- 
ate floras,  such  as  the  Cruciferas,  Borraginaceie, 
Labiata,  Compositse,  Umbelliferas,  Krameria- 
c«»,  Pajrilionacese,  etc.,  were  relatively  very 
modem  and  their  main  evolutionary  deployment 
seems  to  have  been  largely  Pleistocene  and  post- 
glacial. The  subject  is  much  too  large  for 
treatment  in  the  present  article  but  a  somewhat 
full  discussion  of  the  geological  history  of  the 
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angiosperms  will  be  found  in  the  'FroceediBn' 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  (VoL 
LIII,  pp.  129-250.  1914). 

Conclusion. —  The  mutual  relationships  of 
the  various  groups  of  vascular  plants  that  have 
been  briefly  discussed  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs are  shown  in  Fig.  5,  which  aims  to  rep- 
resent graphically  their  plqrlogeny  as  under- 
stood by  the  writer  and  their  relative  import- 
ance throughout  geologic  time. 
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PALEOCENB,  the  lowest  (oldest)  epoch 
of  the  Cenozoic  Age,  emiiracing  in  North 
America  the  Fuerco  and  Torrejon  beds  of  New 
Mexico,  and  the  Fort  Union  formation  of  the 
region  east  of  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains. 
None  of  these  are  marine  formations,  and  it  is 
believed  that  at  this  period  the  continent  had 
substantially  its  present  outlines  and  mountain 
ranges;  but  the  Appalachians  were  worn  al- 
most to  levelness,  and  the  plateau  and  mountain 
region  on  the  Padfic  slope  were  much  less 
elevated  than  now.  It  is  probable  4faat  Asia  and 
Alaska  were  connected  by  land.  The  climate 
was  semi-tropical  in  <diaracter,  and  the  interior 
of  the  country  contained  large  lakes  and  water- 
courses. "Vast  stretches  of  subtropical  and 
more  hardy  trees  were  interspersed  with  swamps 
where  the  vegetation  was  rank,*  says  Osbom, 
"and  accumulated  rapidly  enough  to  form  great 
beds  of  lignite.  Here  were  bogs  in  which  bog- 
iron  was  formed.*  The  animal  fosals  show  a 
general  resemblance  to  Mesozoic  types,  and 
consist  largely  of  reptiles,  such  as  huge  turtles, 
crocodiles,  lizards,  with  many  fresh-water 
shells.  The  conditions  at  the  time  in  South 
America  seem  to  have  been  mudb  the  same; 
but  in  Europe  the  fossils  of  the  Paleocene  show 
that  many  of  the  beds  were  of  marine  origm, 


and  that  the  climate  was  cooler  than  in  America. 
Consult  Scott.  'Land  Mammals  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere'  (New  York  1913). 

PALEOCLIMATOLOGY.  Climatology 
treats  of  the  changes  in  the  atmosphere, 
geogra^cally  and  in  time.  At  the  basis  of 
these  variations  is  temperature,  and  the  source 
of  the  heat  is  nearly  all  solar.  The  earth  is 
internally  hot,  but  almost  nothing  of  this  beat 
attains  Oie  surface.  It  has  htea  well  said  that 
the  atmosphere  is  a  kind  of  blanket  put  about 
the  earth  to  keep  it  warm.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  air  is  transparent  to  those  ra^ 
vibrations  of  ether  received  from  the  sun  which 
we  know  as  light.  On  reaching  the  ground, 
however,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  light  is 
transformed  into  much  slower  vibrations,  which 
we  perceive  as  heat  Now  if  there  were  no 
atmosphere,  these  heat  vibrations  would  pass 
off  into  space  and  be  lost ;  the  result  would  be 
that  the  fniming  heat  of  the  unmodified  sun- 
light would  be  turned  into  almost  the  intense 
cold  of  outer  space  at  night.  This  is  prevented 
by  the  atmosphere,  which  retains  the  heat  and 
thus  moderates  and  equalizes  the  temperature 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Of  the  various 
gases  which  compose  the  atmosphere,  the  oxy- 
gen and  nitro^  are  transparent  to  both  the 
quick  light  vibrations  and  the  slower  heat  ones ; 
mey  could  not  therefore  alone  modify  tempera- 
ture in  an^  great  degree.  The  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  especi<dly  the  water  in  the  air,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  transparent  to  light,  are  ^  more 
nearly  opaque  to  heat  vibrations,  and  it  is  due 
to  them  -diat  the  heat  is  retained.  The  larger 
proportion  there  is  of  them  in  the  air,  there- 
fore, the  more  equable  will  be  the  temperature. 
This  explains  why  deserts,  with  their  dry  at- 
mosphere, suSer  such  changes  of  temperalure 
between  day  and  night,  while  the  moist  atmos- 
phere of  oceanic  islands  gives  them  such  even 
climates. 

It  must  not  tbe  understood  that  all  sunlight 
is  rfius  turned  into  heat,  as  a  portion  is  ab- 
sorbed in  passit^  into  the  atmo^>here  and 
another  part  is  reflected  back  as  light  and  not 
transformed;  it  is  the  remaining  portion  that 
is  thus  effective. 

The  effects  of  the  atmospheric  chaises  not 
only  condition  the  geographic  distribution  of 
the  kinds  of  life,  but  also  react  physically  and 
fchenricatiy  on  the  Hthcsphere,  so  thait  (he 
weathering  of  the  rocks  and  soils  is  different 
in  the  cold  and  warm  and  in  the  wet  and  dry 
areas.  It  is  well  known  that  the  medianicat 
alteration  of  rocks  is  greatest  in  cold  climates, 
hie^  altitudes,  and  deserts,  while  the  chemical 
dtanges  are  most  marked  under  warm,  moist 
conditions.  In  fact,  an  abundance  of  moisture 
in  wann  climates  stimulates  a  rich  vegetal  and 
tracterial  growth  that  liberates  much  carbonic 
add,  and  this,  along  with  the  oxvgen  of  the 
air,  brings  about  (he  hi^ly  decomposed  soils 
of  tropical  latMls. 

The  sarficial  areas  of  the  present  isothennal 
dimadc  belts^  acconfing  to  A.  Supan,  are  as 
follows: 


Warn  Tempcnto  Cold 
Eone         XDIM  tones 


NoTtheni  hctnts^isre   53.3  31-8  14.8 

Southern  hemisphere   IS .  4  45 .  t  9.5 

Aveiaffe   49.3  3S  5  J3.2 

or  as  8  is  ta  3  and  t 
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Palcoclimatology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Uie 
study  of  the  succession  of  climates,  as  observed 
in  thar  reactiods  on  the  inorganic  and  organic 
materials  throughout  the  geologic  ages.  The 
methods  of  study  in  the  two  sciences  are  there- 
fore very  different  In  climatology,  observa- 
tion is  direct,  for  we  are  living  unoer  the  in- 
fluence of  the  actual  climates  and  so  can  study 
their  character  and  effects  upon  the  things  alive 
and  dead,  while  in  paleocliinatQlofl^  the  atmos- 
phere is  not  present,  and  the  meuiods  of  study 
are  indirect  and  determined  from  its  operati<His 
upon  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  pait  and 
upon  the  earth's  sedimentary  rocks. 

During  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  it 
was  assumed  hy  most  astronomers  and  geolo- 
gists that  the  earth  began  as  a  star,  a  small,  hot, 
self-luminous  botj^.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
earth  was  said  to  have  slowly  oooled,  and 
finally  to  have  become  non-luminous  and  en- 
crusted, attaining  only  veiy  recently  its  cooled 
climate  and  polar  ice  caps.  We  therefore  see 
that  the  older  geologists  believed  that  the  cli- 
mates of  the  past  were  warm  and  equable  the 
world  over ;  the  idea  that  the  earth  had  recently 
passed  through  a  slacial  climate  came  into  gra- 
eral  acceptance  only  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
previous  century.  More  recently  geologists' 
have  learned  that  the  earth  has  had  many 
cooled  climatesL  most  of  which  were  localized, 
while  at  least  three  were  facial  one^  afFecting 
the  wrfaole  earth.  We  now  know,  moreover, 
that  the  climates  of  the  geologic  ages  have 
varied  much,  and  throu^  the  added  results  at- 
tained by  biologists  and  paleontologists  re- 
garding the  lHologica]_  resions  of  the  warmth- 
loving  plants  and  animals,  it  is  seen  that  a 
new  'Science  —  paleodimatology  —  is  in  develop- 
ment 

The  plants  and  atumals  are  also  sclf-riM^s- 
tering  mennometars,  and  the  marine  "Ufe 
tfaermometer*  indicates  vast  stretcbes  of  time 
of  mild  to  warm  and  equable  temperatures, 
with  but  slight  zonal  differences  between  the 
equator  and  the  poles.  The  great  bulk  o-f 
known  marine  fossils  are  those  of  the  shallow 
seas,  and  the  evolutionary  changes  recorded  in 
these  ^medals  of  creation^  are  slight  throughout 
vast  lengths  of  time  that  are  punctuated  by 
Aort  hut  decisive  periotU  of  cooled  waters  and 
great  mortality,  followed  duick  evolution, 
and  the  rise  of  new  stocks.  The  times  of  leas 
warmth  are  the  miothtrm  and  diose  of  greater 
heat  tiie  pliotktnn  periods  of  Ramsay. 

On  the  land  the  story  of  die  climatic  changes 
is  different,  but  in  general  the  equability  of  the 
temperature  simulates  that  of  the  oceamc  areas. 
In  other  words,  the  lands  also  had  long- endur- 
ing times  of  mild  to  warm  dimates.  Into  ^ 
problem  of  land  climates^  however,  enter  other 
(actors  that  are  absent  in  the  oceanic  regions, 
and  these  have  great  influence  tqwn  the  climates 
of  ^e  continents.  Most  important  of  these  is 
the  periodic  warm-water  inundation  of  the  con- 
tinents by  the  oceans,  causing  insular  climates 
that  are  milder  and  moister.  With  the  vanish- 
ing of  the  floods  somewhat  cooler  and  certainly 
dner  climates  are  produced  The  effects  of 
Aese  periodic  floods  ontst  not  be  onderesti- 
niated.  for  the  North  American  continent  was 
varialuy  submerged  at  least  17  times,  and  over 
an  area  of  from  154,000  to  4^,000  square 
miles. 


When  to  these  factors  is  added  the  effect 
upon  the  climate  caused  by  the  periocUc  rising 
oi  mountain  chains,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  lands  must  have  had  constantlv  varying 
climates.  In  general  the  temperature  fluctua- 
tions seem  to  nave  been  slight,  but  Kcographi- 
cally^  the  climates  varied  between  mild  to  wann 

Eluvial,  and  mild  to  cool  arid.   The  arid  facto>r 
as  been  of  the  greatest  import  to  the  organic 
world  of  the  lands. 

It  is  seemingly  clear  that  the  variability  in 
die  storage  of  solar  radiation  by  the  earth's  at- 
mospheric blanket  and  by  oceanic  waters  and 
the  consequent  climatic  variations  of  the  past 
and  present  are  due  in  the  main  to  topographic 
changes  in  the  earth's  crust.  These  surficial 
chan^  alter  the  configuration  of  the  continents 
and  oceans,  the  air  currents  (moist  or  dry), 
and  the  oceanic  currents  (warm,  mild  or  cool). 

On  the  other  'hand,  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  about  the  supply  and  consumption  of 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  ancient  climates  as 
the  primary  cause  for  the  variable  storage  of 
warmth  by  the  atmospheric  blanket.  A  greater 
supply  of  carbon  dioxide  is  said  to  cause  in- 
crease of  temperature,  and  a  marked  stAtraction 
of  it  to  bring  on  a  facial  climate.  This  aspect 
of  the  climatic  proWem  is  altogether  too  lar^ 
and  important  to  be  entered  upon  here.  It  is 
permissible  to  state,  however,  that  the  glacial 
climates  are  irregular  in  rheir  geolo^c  appear- 
ance, are  variable  latitudinally,  as  is  seen  in 
the  geographic  distribution  of  the  tillites  be- 
tween die  poles  and  the  equatorial  region,  and 
finally  that  they  appear  in  geologic  time  as  tf 
suddenly  intToduceo.  Tbese  differences  do  not 
seem  to  be  conditioned  in  the  m.ain  by  a  greater 
or  smaller  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  at- 
mosphere, for  if  this  Ras  is  so  strong  a  con- 
trolling factor,  it  would  seem  that  at  least  the 
glacial  climates  should  not  be  of  such  quick 
development.  On  the  o^cr  hand,  an  enormous 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  was  consumed  in  the 
vast  limestones  and  coals  of  the  Cretaceous, 
with  no  fi^acial  climate  as  a  result;  thou)^  U 
must  be  admitted  that  the  great  limestone  and 
vaster  coal  accumulations  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
were  followed  by  the  Permian  glaciation. 
Again  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Pleistocene  cold 
period  was  preceded  in  the  Miocene  and  Plio- 
cene by  far  smaller  areas  of  known  accumula- 
tions of  limestone  and  coal  than  during  either 
the  Pennsjrivanian  or  Cretaceous,  and  yet  a 
severe  glacial  climate  followed. 

Briefly,  then,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
markedly  varying  dimstes  of  the  past  seem  to 
be  due  primarily  to  periodic  dianges  in  the 
topographic  and  ^reographic  forms  of  the  con- 
tinents and  oceamc  areas,  plus  variations  in  the 
amount  of  heat  stoiod  and  ^tributod  the 
oceans. 

Hie  fsctors  in  p^eocUmatology  are  four  in 
nund>er,  and  stated  in  the  order  of  their  his- 
toric development  are  as  follows : 

.(1)  Tillites. —  Glaciers  of  toniay  deposit  in 
front  of  themselves  either  sheets  of  glacial 
bowlder  days  or  moraines  that  are  composed  of 
heterogeneous  materials  such  as  unconsolidated 
sand  and  muds  and  rpcks  that  are  subangtilar 
and  rounded  along  with  others  that  are  facetted 
and  striated.  These  are  the  glsKaal  tills  of  ^e 
Scotch  geologists,  while  the  ancient  ones  of 
like  origin,  but  now  consolidated  into  hard  rode 
fomtttions,  are  kttown  as  titUtps. 
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Our  knowledge  of  glacial  cHmaies  had  its 
origin  in  the  Alps  and  chiefly  through  the 
studies  of  De  Charpentler  between  1815  and 
1^,  and  of  Louis  Agassiz  be(pnning  in  1836. 
From  their  teaching  we  now  know  that  alpine 
glaciers  and  vast  continental  sheets  of  ice, 
thousands  of  feet  thick,  covered  widely  many 
parts  of  tfie  world,  not  only  polar  lands  hut 
temperate  parts  as  well,  during  the  Glacial 
period.  Through  a  study  of  the  present 
glaciers  and  t3ie  work  they  do  in  spreadinc;  the 
tills  far  and  wide  over  tne  lands  as  th^^  melt 
and  retreat,  geologists  have  learned  to  discern 
in  die  tillites  their  significance  as  to  the  former 
l^lacial  and  locally  cooled  climates.  Curiously, 
in  early  Permian  time  gladers  were  widely 
spread  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  equator 
and  not  at  all  in  northern  temperate  and  arctic 
areas,  resulting,  however,  in  cool  and  semi-arid 
climates  in  North  America  and  northern 
Europe.  In  fact,  tillites  are  known  as  far  back 
in  geologic  time  as  the  early  Proterozoic,  and 
others  are  present  in  formations  deposited  in 
Ordovidan,  Silnrian,  Devonian  and  Eocene 
times. 

(2)  Paleontology. —  On  the  tasis  of  the 
present  distribution  of  life  (zoogeography), 
paleontologists  have  long  been  aware^  throu^ 
their  studies  of  the  fossils,  that  variations  in 
the  climates  of  the  past  may  be  discerned  more 
especially  in  the  higher  plants,  insects,  corals, 
shelled  cephalopods  and  foraminifers.  When 
explorers  in  Arctic  America  -brought  the  in- 
formation that  whole  beds  of  limestone  in  that 
region  are  made  of  Silurian  corals,  and  that 
in  the  Tertiary  of  Greenland  occur  leaves  of 
the  bread-fruit  tree  and  other  warmth-loving 
plants,  it  became  apparent,  that  chese  places  must 
at  times  have  had  warm  climates  like  those  of 
Italy  and  Florida  at  present.  In  the  course  of  a 
century  of  biologic  and  paleontologic  en- 
deavor paleontologists  have  learned  much  re- 

firding  the  zonal  distribution  of  ancient  life, 
herefore  when  thev  encounter  an  abundance  of 
fossil  corals  and  especially  coral  reefs  and 
limestones  made  up  of  large  forms  of  foramini- 
fers in  far  northern  lan<k  such  as  Alaska  and 
Spitzbergen,  they  regard  this  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  ^e  waters  in  which  they  lived  were 
warm.  Marine  reefs  of  the  present  and  past, 
built  calcareous  alga^  sponges,  calcareous 
hydroi^,  corals  and  ttriiicultms  worms,  and 
hanks  of  thick-shelled  bivalves,  are  all  known  to 
be  indicative  of  warm  and  shallow  waters. 
Gastropods  with  thick  calcareous  opercula  are 
evidence  of  the  same  nature.  Marine  shell 
faunas  in  great  variety  of  forms  are  of  warm 
waters,  while  in  cool  to  cold  ones  there  is 
usualb^  a  great  duplication  of  but  a  few  species. 
Assemblages  of  large  'insects  point  to  warm 
climates,  while  small  ones  show  reduced  tem- 
perature. Lar^shelled  cei^alopods,  like  those 
of  the  Ordovidan,  Silurian,  and  more  especially 
of  the  Jnraiskic  and  Cretaceous,  bespeak  warm 
waters. 

On  the  lands,  ringed  woods  are  nearly  al- 
ways indicative  of  climates  with  winters,  whUe 
palms,  tree  ferns,  cycads,  magnolias,  figs,  planes, 
tulip  and  bread-fruit  trees  are  of  warm  climates. 
Trees  and  ^rubs  occur  In  far  less  variety  under 
cool  climates  than  is  the  case  in  warm  ones. 
Turtles,  snakes,  lizards  and  dinosaurs  do  not 
live  in  cold  dimates,  wliile  mammals  are  in 


greatest  variety  in  temperate  areas  ami  in  the 
semi-arid  resnons  of  the  trc^ifs. 

(3)  Topography  and  Paleogeography. — 
Geologists  have  long  been  pointing  out  that  the 
earth's  history  iS  cyclic  or  periomc  in  nature. 
For  very  long  times  the  lands  are  low  and  more 
oi  less  widely  flooded  by  the  oceans.  Then  the 
climate  throu^out  most  of  the  world  is  oceanic, 
that  is,  it  is  warm,  moist  and  nearly  uniform. 
The  lands  are  base-leveled  and  the  geologic  for- 
mations are  essentially  of  the  seas  and  oceans. 
Thin  deposits  and  widespread  limestones  and 
calcareous  shales  are  characteristic  of  these 
times,  alone  with  the  formation  of  coal  beds. 
Subseguentqr  die  earth  for  a  time  loses  its  iso- 
static  balance  and  readjusts  itself  through  in- 
ternal rearrangements.  The  lands  in  relation  to 
the  strand  lines  are  then  higgler  and  much 
larger,  while  their  borders  are  apt  to  be  elevated 
into  mountain  chains,  and  the  climates  are 
cooled  or  may  become  even  gladal.  Zonal  and 
arid  climates,  from  tropical  to  cold,  are  preva- 
lent. The  oceanic  ovenlows  are  Hita  also  least 
ill  area,  and  the  geolt^c  formations,  because  of 
accelerated  erosion,  tend  to  be  coarse  and  of 
greater  thicknesses,  together  with  the  presence 
of  fresh-water  deposits  that  are  usually  barren 
of  fossils  and  often  red  in  color.  It  is  essen- 
tially at  these  times  that  gypsums  and  salts  and 
glaoal  deposits  are  laid  down.  The  organic 
world  tfien  also  loses  its  ecologic  balance,  is 
stimulated  to  change,  and  forcea  to  readapt  it- 
self through  evolution  to  the  altering  environ- 
ment 

The  climates  of  entire  areas  may  be  greatly 
altered  by  the  formation  of  some  new  land  or 
mountain  range,  or  through  the  birth  of  a  land- 
bridge  uniting  two  continents,  for  these  may 
divert  or  even  bar  air  and  oceanic  currents. 
Think,  for  instance,  of  what  would  happen  to 
northwestern  Europe  if  the  Panama  bridge  were 
deeply  beneath  the  sea  so  that  the  equatorial 
currents  flowing  into  the  Caribbean  would  pass 
into  the  Pacific.  There  would  be  no  Gulf  Cur- 
rent to  warm  western  Europe,  and  it  would 
be  as  cold  and  inhospitable  as  Labrador,  When 
mountain  ranges  are  hi^,  they  divert  the  air 
currents  and  extract  from  them  their  moisture, 
causing  one  mountain  side  to  be  moist  while  the 
other  may  he  more  or  less  arid.  And  it  ma^ 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  the  local  ch- 
mate  as  to  how  the  mountains  trend.  Finally, 
when  most  of  the  continents  are  large,  high  and 
mountainous,  as  at  present,  then  the  earth  has 
cooled  to  glacial  climates. 

(4)  Petrology.— Johannct  Walther  was  one 
of  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  sedimen- 
tary formations  of  the  ancient  seas,  and  more 
especially  to  dtose  formed  by  fresh  water  and 
by  the  air,  as  having  within  themselves  a  cli- 
matic record.  He  pointed  out  that  the  deserts 
of  central  Asia  are  red  in  color,  that  carmine- 
red  dunes  are  wandering  across  Arabia,  while 
yellows  are  of  wide  distribution  in  Trans- 
Caspia  and  in  Africa.  In  temperate  regions, 
the  soils  are  chiefly  gray,  yellow  or  brown  in 
color,  while  in  tropical  ones  they  are  red  and 
die  laterites  are  brown-red.  In  America  Joseph 
^rrell  has  written  much  on  the  same  subject 
It  is  now  evident  that  the  color  and  chemical 
content  of  the  geologic  formations  are  largely 
connected  with  climate.  Alternations  in  color 
from  red  deposits  to  gray  and  white  sandstones 
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mi  congtomeratefi.  with  coal  beds  snch  as  occur 
ill  the  American  Carboniferous  succession,  ap- 
pear  to  indicate  wide  swings  of  climatic  change 
from  warmth  and  semi-aridity,  to  cooled,  humid 
and  probably  even  cold  climates.  Accumula- 
tions of  salts  and  bedded  gypsums  are  indicators 
of  dry  climates,  while  widespread  formations  of 
limestones  are  looked  upon  as  evidence  of 
warm-water  seas.  On  the  other  hand,  coal  beds 
are  usually  regarded  as  formed  in  swamps 
uitder  temperate  to  cool  climates.  Loess  is  ac- 
cumulated dust  blown  out  of  the  deserts  into 
moist  grass-covered  areas.  Finally,  all  miid- 
stones  that  are  «sunrcracked*  are  evidence  of 
seasonal  exposing  and  the  drving  out  of  the 
contained  water  by  the  atmosphere.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  particularly  common  in  the  oxidized 
red  formations  tiat  were  laid  down  under  more 
or  less  arid  climates.  Through  an  understand* 
ing  of  the  present  operations  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, we  thus  learn  how  to  discern  their  effects 
throughout  the  geologic  ages,  and  to  see  that  the 
rocks,  like  the  living  organisms,,  have  within 
thenoelves  die  records  of  their  on^nations  and 
something  of  their  ancestral  histories. 

Charles  Schuchekt, 
Professor  of  Paleontology,  and  Curator  of  th* 

Geological  Department,  Peabody  Museum  of 

Naimal  Hilary,  Yale  Vwversity. 

PAXSOGSOGRAPHY.  Geography  is  the 
science  which  describes  the  earth's  surface,  in- 
clndin?  the  dtstribntion  of  the  Uving  thiiu^ 
upon  it  at  the  present  time,  and  more  especially 
of  mankind,  the  dominating  influence  among  the 
organisms.  Paleogeographv,  on  the  other  hand, 
tieats  of  the  succession  of  geographies  of  the 
past,  i.e.,  the  prehistoric  geographies,  as  known 
to  geology  and  paleontology.  In  other  words, 
paleogeography  is  the  synthesis  of  Ae  earth  sci- 
ences based  on  the  record  of  the  rocks  of  the 
esurtii*8  surface.  The  term  paleogeography  was 
first  used  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt  in  1872  for  «the 
geographic^  history  of  ancient  geological  pe- 
riods,* but  it  is  only  since  1896  that  it  has  come 
into  wide  usage. 

AA^en,  in  ftc  beginning  of  the  19tfi  century, 
geologists  began  to  perceive  the  vast  significance 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Scotch  gcolopst  Hutton, 
^o  tau^t  tlut  *the  ruins  of  an  earlier  world 
lie  beneatih  the  secondary  strata,'  and,  farther, 
that  great  masses  of  water-deposited  rocks  have 
been  upheaved  and  thrust  into  mountain  ranges, 
only  to  te  later  worn  away  by  atmospheric 
agencies,  it  was  but  natural  for  them  to  look  for 
the  lands  that  had  furnished  the  materials  of 
these  upheaved  rocks.  In  this  way  the  science 
of  paleogeography  had  its  origin,  but  because 
of  the  scantiness  of  geolo^c  knowledge  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  embryo  science  was  almost 
wholly  of  a  descriptive  and  not  of  a  carto- 
graphic nature. 

The  French  were  the  first  to  discern  paleo- 
geography, and  it  was  £lie  de  Beaumont,  be- 
tween 1829  and  1852,  who  led  the  way  by  point- 
ing out  that  the  water-laid  rocks  had  been  ele- 
vated from  time  to  time  and  pushed  up  to  form 
the  mount2iin  chains  of  the  earth's  surface.  We 
now  know  that  where  the  seas  have  endured 
for  many  millenniums,  and  in  the  geosynclines 
of  the  continents  where  vast  thicknesses  of 
strata  have  accumulated,  here  later  on  a  moun- 
tain range  will  rise  and  a  new  land  be  formed. 
The  cause  of  these  periodic  risings  of  the  mono- 


tains  is  <the  continual  shrinking  of  the  earth's 
mass,  resulting  in  the  shortening  of  its  circum- 
ference, and  in  the  buckling  up  of  its  surface 
into  mountain  ranges.  When  an  over^ripe  apple 
dries  out  and  becomes  smaller  in  mass,  its  skin 
wrinkles,  and  in  the  same  way  the  earth  shrinks 
into  a  smaller  mass  and  its  surface  from  time 
to  time  wrinkles  into  mountain  ranges.  These 
great  changes  in  the  earth's  surface  also  brii% 
about  alterations  in  the  atmosphere,  and  at  times 
even  produce  severe  glacial  climates  that  affect 
the  whole  earth  outside  of  the  tropical  regions. 
Furthermore,  because  of  these  changes,  there 
come  about  marked  alterations  in  ikt  evolution 
and  distribution  of  life. 

The  evolution  of  the  earth's  snrface  is  cyclic 
in  nature.  During  the  longer  part  of  each  cycle, 
die  lands  are  bemg  leveled  and  reduced  to  a 
pen^lain,  and  at  these  times  the  oceans  flood 
the  continents  most  widely.  The  Ioxirt  accumu- 
lations of  shrinkage  constantly  going  on  within 
the  earth  attain  the  breaking  stage,  and  the  re- 
salting  movements  produce  on  its  surface  hi^ 
lands  and  mountain  ranges.  Then  the  seas  be- 
gin to  retreat  more  and  more  and  are  drawn 
into  the  oceanic  basins,  the  continents  at  the 
same  tune  attaining  their  largest  -size  and  great- 
est altitudes.  In  this  way  erosion  ^ain  be- 
comes active  and  another  cycle  of  d^sition 
and  continental  flooding  is  ^rted.  The  sands 
and  muds  and  the  solution  materials  of  the 
rivers  are  but  the  fragmented  and  dissolved 
mountains  and  high  lands  in  transit  to  the 
oceans.  For  every  grain  of  land  transported 
into  the  marine  waters,'there  is  just  so  much 
water  displaced.  The  r«ult  is  that  during  the 
long  quiet  second  part  of  the  cydes,  when  the 
earth's  crust  moves  but  little,  the  oceans  are 
constantly  rising  and  flowing  ever  more  widely 
over  Ae  continents.  The  oceanic  level  at  rare 
intervals  is  also  lowered  by  hundreds  of  feet 
over  wide  areas  in  the  tropical  region  hy  the 
subtraction  of  the  water  and  the  piling  of  it 
upon  the  land  as  ice  in  the  polar  and  temperate 
regions.  The  closing  events  of  the  cycles,  or, 
better,  periods  of  time,  are  known  as  the  •dis- 
turbances,* but  during  some  of  them  mountain 
making  was  by  no  means  localized,  for  moun- 
tains may  have  been  elevated  almost  simultane* 
ously  in  several  continents  or  even  throughout 
most  of  the  world.  The  times  of  widespread 
mountain  making  are  known  as  'revolutions* 
in  the  history  of  the  earth.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  as  the  earth  periodically  shrinks,  the 
lands  become  widely  elevated  in  relation  to  the 
strand-line,  while  the  oceans  subside  in  com- 
pensation to  the  reduced  mass. 

More  than  17  such  cycles  are  recorded  in 
geologic  history  in  North  America,  and  in  this 
way  the  continent  has  been  flooded  over  areas 
varying  between  154,000  and  4,000,000  square 
miles  by  great  inland  ^alkiw  seas.  These  facts 
show  how  greatly  the  geography  of  the  geologic 
past  has  been  undergoing  change.  To-day  we 
are  living  in  the  last  phase  of  the  first  part  of 
a  new  cycle,  and  the  oceans  have  already  begun 
their  spread  over  the  continents,  as  is  demon- 
strated by  the  inland  or  marginal  seas  such  as 
Hudson  Bay,  Korth  Sea,  Baltic  Sea,  and  the 
continental  shelves  that  border  all  continents. 

filie  de  Beaiummt,  at  least  as  early  as  Mardi 
1831,  in  his  geologic  lectures  in  the  College  of 
France  and  at  the  Paris  School  of  IkCnes,  used 
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to  outline  to  his  students  the  relation  of  the 
lands  and  the  seas  in  the  centre  of  Europe  at 
the  different  great  geologic  periods.  His  first 
printed  paleogeographic  map  appeared  in  1833, 
and  in  the  following  year  ■tiie  Sicilian  geologist 
Gemmellaro  published  six  maps  of  Italy  and 
Dc  La  Beche  one  of  England.  In  America  the 
first  to  show  paleogeographic  maps  was  Arnold 
Guyot  in  his  Lowell  lectures  of  1848,  but  it 
appears  that  James  D.  Dana  was  the  first  to 
publish  such  maps,  three  of  which  were  in- 
cluded in  his  epochal  work  of  1863,  the  Manual 
of  Geology.  Of  world  paleogeographic  maps, 
Jules  Marcou  published  the  firsi:  one  in  France 
m  1866,  but  the  most  celebrated  of  these  early 
^eater  attempts  was  the  well-known  map  pul>- 
lished  by  the  Viennese  paleontologist  Neumayr 
in  1883. 

Since  1833  there  have  appeared  not  less  than 
500  different  paleogeographic  maps,  and  of  this 
number  about  210  relate  to  North  America, 
Nevertheless,  paleogeography  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  most  of  the  maps  embrace  too  much 
geologic  time,  all  of  them  showing  the  chaises 
that  transpired  during  tens  of  thousands,  and 
some  of  them  during  milUons  of  years.  Mari- 
ners' maps  show  the  conditions  of  the  strand- 
lines  at  the  times  of  their  maldng,  and  those 
made  even  50  years  ago  have  to  be  revised  again 
and  again  if  they  are  to  be  safely  followed  1^ 
the  coastal  navigator  and  by  the  engineer.  There- 
fore paleogeographic  maps  should  ever  tend 
toward  depicting  smaller  amounts  of  geologic 
time,  if  they  are  to  show  the  actual  relation  of 
water  to  land  and  to  illustrate  the  movements 
of  the  periodic  floodings.  Moreover,  the  an- 
cient shore  lines  of  the  paleogeograi^c  maps 
are  all  more  or  less  hypothetic  and  are  drawn  in 
sweeping  curves,  unlike  modern  strands  with 
their  islands,  bays  and  headlands.  Also  the  an- 
cient lands  are  usually  drawn  as  almost  feature- 
less, and  only  rarely  do  the  maps  indicate  the 
probable  drainage.  In  the  course  of  time, 
paleogeographic  maps  will  show  the  features 
of  the  lands,  such  as  the  mountain  ranees  and 
volcanoes,  the  climatic  zones,  and  sometnin^  as 
well  of  the  distribution  of  the  life  of  the  time 
depicted,  while  the  seas  will  he  shown  with  their 
probable  depth,  temperature  and  currents. 

A-s  yet,  no  one  has  attempted  to  picture  the 
geographies  back  of  the  Cambrian  —  a  vast  time 
almost  devoid  of  recognizable  fossils.  This 
means  that  alt  of  our  attempts  are  limited  to 
the  last  half  of  geologic  time,  which  has  an 
a^bundance  of  fossils  in  formations  that  usually 
have  not  been  greatly  altered  by  the  <lynamic 
forces  of  the  earth's  moving  crust  or  litho- 
sphere. 

Paleogeography  is  the  synthesis  essentially 
of  the  sciences  of  geology  and  paleontology. 
TTie  discerning  of  tne  ancient  geographies  is 
based  mainly  on  eight  factors.  The^e,  stated 
in  the  order  in  which  the  data  are  used,  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  Formaiions. — The  units  in  geolow 
are  tne  geologic  formations,  masses  of  rock 
either  stratified  or  unstratified,  of  one  kind  or 
of  various  kinds,  formed  in  the  seas  and  oceans 
or  on  the  lands,  with  or  without  fossils,  and 
composed  either^  of  sediments,  conglomerates 
or  igrneous  materials.  Their  present  geographic 
distribution  is  the  first  basis  for  deci^ering 
the  geogi^phies  of  th^  past 

(2)  Superposition. — The  geologic  age  of  a 


formation  is  determined  first  through  super- 
position. It  naturally  follows,  if  in  a  given 
area  there  are  sevei^  superposed  formations 
which  have  not  been  disturbed  through  crustal 
folding,  that  the  lowest  one  must  be  older  than 
those  above.  Also  that  when  they  are  cut  by 
igneous  rocks  these  crystalline  masses  must  be 
younger  than  tbc  formations  through  which 
they  rose  when  molten. 

(3)  Paleontology. —  In  general  practice 
when  a  formation  has  fossils,  these,  along  with 
superposition,  determine  its  limits  and  its 
geologic  age.  Fossils  are  the  basis  of  most 
geologic  chronology,  because  all  life  is  in  the 
constant  state  of  change  comprehended  under 
the  term  organic  evolution.  The  individuals 
change  into  different  species  or  even  genera, 
and  the  species  of  an  assemblage  die  out  or 
migrate  elsewhere  or  are  added  to  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  ones  of  local  origin  or  by  immi- 
grants. In  other  words,  the  organic  assem- 
blages constitute  a  series  of  automatically  placed 
time  cards.  Therefore  any  fauna  or  flora  in- 
dicates more  or  less  accurately  the  geologic 
time  of  its  existence.  Fossils,  furthermore,  tell 
much  about  the  environment  in  which  they 
lived,  whether  in  the  seas  or  oceans,  on  the 
lowlands  or  highlands,  in  the  swamp«,  rivers 
or  lakes,  and  whether  the  climates  were  cold, 
temperate  or  tropical.     In  all  of   this  the 

Saleontologist  is  guided  by  the  distribution  of 
fe  as  it  is  at  present,  and  by  the  Huttou- 
Lyell  principle  that  at  all  times  the  laws  of 
nature  have  operated  uniformly  and  as  we  see 
them  to-day. 

(4)  Petrology. —  The  petrologtc  factor  shows 
the  significance  of  the  macro-  and  microstruc* 
ture  of  the  rocks.  Through  the  operation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  present,  the  geologist 
is  gtiided  in  his  interpretation  of  the  rocks,  as 
to  whether  they  were  formed  in  the  water  or  by 
the  winds,  in  the  seas  and  oceans  or  in  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  or  on  the  dry  lands  tmder 
pluvial  or  arid  climates.  Also  as  to  the 
probable  depth  of  water  in  the  seas,  the  amount 
of  its  agitation,  and  whether  the  rocks  were 
formed  near  to  or  far  from  the  shores.  The 
environment  automatically  impresses  itself  upon 
the  accumulating  sediments,  just  as  it  brings 
about  the  evolution  of  all  living  things. 

This  method  also  distinguishes  the  ij^eous 
or  once  molten  rocks  from_  those  of  sedimffl- 
tary  origin,  and  helps  to  point  out  not  only  the 
proximity  of  volcanoes,  but,  what  is  far  more 
important  in  paleogeography,  the  former  posi- 
tion of  mountain  ranges  now  all  eroded  away 
except  their  roots. 

(5)  Diastrophism. —  The  geologic  record  of 
the  lands  is  locally  a  discontinuous  one,  but  m 
the  inaccessible  ocean  basins  it  is  probably  con- 
tinuous. Consequently  what  any  geologist  sees 
is  but  a  fraction  of  the  record,  and  these  frag- 
ments of  knowledge  he  pieces  together  into 
one  continuous  geologic  nistory,  embraced  m 
historical  geology.  Everywhere  the  geologic 
sequence  is  full  of  "breaks,®  which  are  also 
known  as  ^intervals"  of  time,  when  no  reOTrd 
was  being  made  other  than  that  of  erosiwi- 
These  breaks  or  intervals  have  shown  that  the 
recording  goes  on  now  here  and  now  elsewhere, 
and  that  it  is  periodic  and  cyclic  in  nature,  as 
discussed  earlier  in  this  article. 

(6)  The  Time  Factor.— Geologic  time  iS 
eicceedingly  long,  measured  1^  human  standards. 
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The  Paleoeeognpliy  ef  Enrtr  Cretaoeoos  Time  (Benton  Fonnatioa)  in  North  America. 


On  the  basis  of  radium  disintegration,  it  appears 
that  geoioeical  work  has  been  going  on  for  at 
least  a  billion  years.  This  factor  then 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  breaks  in 
paleogeograpby,  and  directs  attention  to  Aem 
as  representing  land  intervals  that  endured 
thousands  or  even  millions  of  years. 

(7)  Permanence  of  the  Oceanic  Basins.—  In 
the  first  half  of  the  19tfa  century  it  was 
widely  hdd  that  all  parts  of  the  oceans  had  been 


land,  and  that  all  of  the  lands  had  been  be- 
neath the  sea.  The  latter  half  of  this  statement 
is  now  known  to  be  true,  for  over  most  of  the 
continents  occur  marine  strata,  though  they 
are  almost  exclusively  those  of  shallow  seas. 
Not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  them  are  deposits 
like  those  of  the  great  oceanic  depths,  and  be- 
cause of  this  fact  the  belief  is  now  general 
that  the  continents  have  never  been  covered  by 
deep  oceans.   la  other  words,  the  continents 
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of  to-day  have  always  existecL  but  it  doca  JloL. 
naturally  follow  that  they  have  always  bad 
their  present  shape.  The  truth  is,  rather,  that 
from  time  to  time  their  outUnes  have  been 
greatly  changed  by  the  overflowing  oceans,  and 
at  times  they  ma;:^  have  been  united  to  each 
other  by  land-bridges  (q.v.)i  Hlce  that  of 
Panama  to-day. 

The  oceanic  basins  appear  to  be  the  most 
constant  features  of  the  earth's  surface^  and 
while  their  shallow-water  areas  have  changed 
oiuch  in  the  conrse -of  geologic  timie,  yet  the 
actual  or  deeper  parts  of  the  oceanic  basins 
have  long  had  about  the  shapes  that  they  have 
at  present  The  Pacific  has  been  the  most  con- 
stant in  shape,  as  it  seems  that  the  Atlantic 
and  Indian  oceans  greatly  altered  their  outlines 
during  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  times.  Be- 
cause of  the  increase  of  water  with  tim^  it  is 
also  probable  that_  all  of  the  Oceans  have  in- 
creased somewhat  in  area,  and  in  depth  as  well. 
(8)  Present  Ceography.-^Thc  present 
graphic  map  is  the  base  over  which 
wn  a  given  paleogeography.  The  time  will 
come  when  but  one  geography  wUl  be  shown, 
and  that  will  be  the  paleogeography  of  the  time 
illustrated  by  the  map,  but  for  some  time  yet 
the  present  geography  is  necessary  for  the 
orientation  of  the  anaent  one. 

Chari^  Schuchert, 
Professor  of  Paleontology  and  Curator  of  the 
Geological  Department,  Peabody  Museuip  ef 
Natural  History,  Yale  University. 

PALEOGRAPHY,  or  PALEOGRAPHY. 

^-le-og'ra-fi,  the  study  of  ancient  handwriting 
tram  surviving  examples:  distinguish^!  from 
Epigraphy  in  mat  Paleography  takes  cognizance , 
of  writing  executed  with  such  instruments  as 
a  reed  iealamus)  or  a  style  istiltu,  grapkium) 
on  papyrus,  -waxed  tablets,  parchment  or  other 
substances,  which  in  different  %^es  have  ful- 
filled the  uses  of  ^aper,  while  Epigraphy  has 
to  do  with  inscriptions  cut  in  stone,  metal  or 
other  enduring  materials.  Sometimes,  the  term 
Paleography  is  employed  in  a  wider  sense,  as 
ccmprehending  the  art  of  reading  ancient  writ- 
ings and  such  a  critical  knowledge  of  all  their 
drcumst^mces  as  will  serve  to  determine  thdr 
age,  if  they  happen  to  be  undated,  and  their 
genuineness  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  au- 
thentication. For  these  purposes  the  paleogra- 
pher needs  to  be  acquainted  with  the  various  sub- 
stances, such  as  bark,  leaves,  skins,  paper,  etc, 
which  have  been  used  for  writing;  with  the 
various  manners  of  writing  which  have  pre- 
vailed and  the  changes  whidt  they  have  under* 
gone;  with  the  various  forms  of  authenticating 
writings,  such  as  seals,  signets,  cachets,  signa- 
tures, superscriptions,  subscriptions,  attestations, 
etc.,  which  have  been  employed  at  different 
times  with  the  various  phases  through  which 
the  grammar,  vocabulary  and  orthography  of 
the  language  of  the  writing  with  which  he  is 
dealing  has  passed;  and  with  more  qr  less,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  the  history,  lawk  institUf 
tions.  literature  and  art,  of  the  age  and  countiy 
to  which  the  writing  professes  to  belong* 

Of  andent  Greek  and  Roman  written  docur 
ments  a  certain  number  have  come  down  to  our 
time;  and  selections  from  these  as  well  as  froip 
later  manuscripts  are  used  in  this  article  to 
illustrate  the  sort  of  materials  that  form  the 
subject  matter  of  Paleography.   These  writings 


JVit*  so.iar  as  the  most  ancient  ones  are  con- 
cerned, on  papyrus  or  on  waxed  tablets,  wliile 
the  less  ancient  documents  are  on  vellum  or  on 
paper.  (See  Paper;  Papyrus;  Vellum).  The 
tablets  as  used  by  the  Greela  and  Romans — 
called  by  the  Greeks  dettoi,  Seltidia,  ptyktoi, 
pinakes  and  the  Romans,  tabulip,  twellee, 
pugiUareSj  eera,  were  usually  of  wood,  but 
sometimes  of  ivory;  they  had  a  raked 
margin  round  the  edges  and  the  surfaces 
were  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax 
— hence  the  name  commonly  given  to  them 
by  the  Romans,  certe,  plural  form  of  cera,  wax: 
the  Greek  names  all  mean  thin  boards,  tablets, 
and  deltas,  deltidion,  furthermore  indicate  one 
of  tbe  original  forms  of  such  tablets  —  that  of  the 
Greek  letter  A.  The  tablets  were  used  for  tem- 
porary memoranda  as  we  use  slates ;  for  use  in 
schools  they  were  usually  strewn  with  sand, 
instead  of  being  ravered  with  wax.  Two  or 
more  tablets  held  together  by  rings  or  other 
fastenings  which  served  as  hinges  were  termed 
by  the  Romans  caudex  or  codex  (block  of 
wood),  or,  according  to  the  number  of  taUets 
so  held  together,  cer<B  dupUces,  tritUees,  guad- 
rupUces,  quintuplices,  etc,  book  of  two,  three, 
four  and  five  tablets) ;  by  the  Greeks  a  two- 
leaved  book  of  tablets  was  called  pinax  tripty- 
chos,  tetrapiychos,  pentaptychos  and  so  on. 

The  history  of  Greek  Paleographer,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  written  from  extant  materials,  begins 
with  B.c:  3d  century  and  ends  with  the  close  of 
the  ISth  century  and  the  introduction  of  the  art 
of  i>rinting.  During  that  pa-iod  Grede  hand- 
writing is  seen  to  have  passed  through  two 
phases  —  that  of  the  undal  or  large  letter  and 
that  of  the  minuscule  or  small  letter;  the  begin- 
ning of  the  9th  century  marks  the  time  of  transi- 
tion, though  naturally  survivals  of  the  anti- 
quated unical  letters  may  be  noted  in  documents 
long  subsequent  to  the  year  800,  and  on  the  other 
hand  antiapations  of  the  minuscule  not  a  few 
are  seen  in  manuscripts  dating  from  an  earlier 
period.  Both  the  uncial  and  die  minuscule  are 
seen  in  two  sbies  —  the  set,  or  more  formal,  and 
the  cursive.  The  difference  between  the  capital 
letters  and  the  undal  is  no  doubt  a  result  of  the 
difference  in  the  materials  upon  which  the  in- 
scriptions were  made.  When  the  letter  E  (ei>- 
^lon)  was  to  be  carved  on  stone  or  bronze,  it 
was  manifestly  easier  to  give  it  that  form  than 
the  uncial  form  the  same  is  to  be  said  of 
f)  and  0  (.<■>) ;  but  in  writing  with  a  style 
on  a  waxed  tablet,  or  with  a  reed  or  a  quill  nen 
(the  use  of  the  latter  can  be  traced  no  farmer 
back  than  the  6th  century)  on  papyrus  or  parch- 
ment, the  undal  form  is  the  more  convenient; 
and  as  the  transition  from  capitals  to  undals 
was  due  to  the  difference  of  materials  on  which 
the  inscription  was  made,  so  no  doubt  the 
change  from  undal  to  minuscule  Is,  at  least  in 
part,  due  to  the  general  use  of  vellum  and  later 
of  cotton  and  linen  paper. 

The  earliest  examples  of  Gredc  undal  writ- 
ing extant  have  been  diacxtvered  in  Egypt  and  in 
^e  ruins  of  Herctdaneum  and  diey  are  on  papy- 
rus. Those  from  Herculaneum  are  certainly 
of  a  date  not  later  than  A.b.  79,  when  the  town 
was  destroyed;  probably  they  were  all  written 
during  that  century.  Of  the  papyri  from  Egy^ 
there  arc  a  few  whose  downward  date-limit  is 
accurately  ascertained.  The  earUest  Greek 
manuscppts  extant  were  discovered  at  the  vil- 
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Uge  of  Kurob,  Egypt,  I^^Flinde^s  Petri«,  of  th« 
Universi^  of  DuDun,  l&O.  These  are  of  a  date 
certainly  prior  to  b.c  235,  and  comprise  frag- 
ments of  classical  writings  and  records  of  a  pro- 
bate  court,  sc»ne  dating  from  the  reign  of  the 
2d  Ptolemy,  the  rest  from  the  reign  of  the  3d 
Ptolemy.  Of  the  handwriting  of  these  docu- 
ments Professor  Ifahaffy  of  Dublin  sa^  that 
it  'varies  from  large,  clear,  splendid  wnting  to 
the  most  fugitive  and  ill^ible  cursive.^  Prior 
to  Petrie's  discoveiy  the  most  ancient  Greek 
manuscript  document  extant  was  an  astronomi- 
cal work  entitled  ^Sv66iov  rtxy^*  now  in  the 
Louvre  coUectioa  This  has,  written  on  the 
back,  deeds  bearing  dates  equivalent  to  &c 
160;  the  writing  is  in  set  uncials  of  simple  style, 
executed  with  a  fine  light  stroke,  without  exag- 
geratioa  of  forms  in  the  letters;  in  these  re- 
spects it  seems  a  fair  type  of  the  writing  in 
vogue  duriiu  the  second  or  thinl  ccatttrtes  pre* 
ceding  the  Christian  era.  In  a  tomb  near  Mon- 
falat  was  found,  1849,  a  fragmentanr  papyrus 
containins  portions  of  the  ^Iliad' ;  it  dates  from 
not  later  than  b.c.  1st  century;  the  text  is  in 
slender  uncials,  very  regular.  The  Louvre  col- 
lection contains  also  fragments  from  the  ^Iliad,* 
which  date  from  perhaps  the  2d  century  of  our 
era.  A  fragment  of  poetic  lines,  supposed  from 
the  lost  Temenides  of  Euripides,  together  with 
a  few  lines  from  the  Medea,  is  in  the  private 
library  of  Flrmin-I^dot.  bibliopole,  of  Paris,  the- 
date  of  which  is  not  later  than  b.c.  161,  a  docu- 
ment of  Uiat  year  having  bsen  added.  One  of 
the  most  important  discoveries  hidierto  made  of 
Greek  papyri  in  Egypt  is  that  of  one  containing 
two  orations  by  Hyperides,  now  in  the  British 
Museum;  it  ts  a  roll,  11  feet  long,  in  unusually 
good  preservation.  The  writing  is  elegant,  in 
set  uncials,  which,  however,  are  often  linked 
together  without  raising  the  pen;  this  document 
is  certainly  not  more  recent  than  B.C  1st  century. 
The  Herculaneum  Greek  papyri  are  usua%. 
written  in  neatly-formed  and  regulariy-spaced 
uncials. 

Of  tablets  inscribed  with  Greek  tmdal  writ- 
ing, very  few  have  come  down  to  us.  There 
are  two  in  the  British  Museum.  These  are 
from  Memphis  and  on  one  are  traced  some 
verses  in  large,  roughly- formed  letters,  whose 
date  can  only  be  conjectured  to  fall  witbtn  the 
1st  century  of  our  era.  In  the  Catiitiet  deS 
Medailles  at  Paris  is  a  sot  of  five.taUAta  09 
which  are  scribbled  alphabets;  also,  in  a  more 
current  hand,  a  contractor's  accounts.  Finally, 
a  tablet  from  whidi  the  wax  is  worn  has  in- 
scribed upon  the  wood  characters  in  ink:  tt 
dates  probably  from  the  4th  century. 

The  firmer  and  smoother  surface  of  veltum 
favors  a  more  exact  s^le  of  writing  and  a 
firmer  hand,  but  no  Greek  manuscript  on  vellum 
of  a  date  earlier  than  the  4th  century  is  known 
to  exist.  The  earliest  examples  of  manuscripts 
00  vellum  are  die  three  famous  codices  of  the 
Bibje  and  of  these  the  conjecturally  most 
ancient — the  Codex  Vaticanus  is  probably 
of  the  4th  century.  The  writing,  in  its 
original  condition,  must  have  been  very 
perfect  as  a  specimen  of  penmanship  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  text  has  been  traced 
over  by  a  later  hand,  probably  :n  the  10th  or 
11  ih  centuries,  a  small  number  of  words  only 
being  left  untouched.  Written  in  characters 
of   uniform    size,   without   enlarged  initial 
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letters,  the  manuscript  has  all  the  simi)licity 
of  great  antiquity.  The  Codex  Sinaiticus 
(q.v.)  bears  the  same  tokens  of  antiquity  and 
is  by  its  discoverer,  Tischendorf,  judged  to  be 
older  than  Vaticanus,  but  the  writing  of  Sinai- 
ticus is  not  so  pure  as  that  of  Vaticanus  and  if 
that  is  a  critnvw  of  a^c,  Vaticamis  is  the  older. 
The  Codex  Alexandnnus  (see  Alexandrian 
Version)  is  referred  to  the  middle  of  the  Sth 
century ;  it  has  enlarged  letters  at  the  bepnnings 
of  paragraphs;  the  writing  is  more  elegant  than 
Uiat  of  Sinaiticus.  In  all  three  codices  we  find 
simplicity  and  regularity  the  leading  features; 
the  round  letters  are  formed  in  symmetrical 
curves;  £  C>  etc,  finishing  off  in  a  haiMine, 
diidcened  at  the  end  into  a  dot ;  horizonul  lines 
fine,  those  of  €  H  and  0  being  either  in  the 
middle  or  high  in  the  letter;  the  base  of  A 
and  the  cross-stroke  of  n  also  fine,  and  as  a 
rule,  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  letters  and  not 
projecting  beyond, 

From  the  5th  century  there  have  come  down 
to  us  fragments  of  an  illustrated  Hcuner,  in 
which  the  writing  is  s<»newhat  taller  than  in 
the  three  codecs,  the  croBS-stnrice  in  C  is  ab- 
nonoally  low  down,  the  stem  of  P  (Rho)  is 

•r«KMUJMCOvTrerfTrvrttv*# 

Gnafe  UnekKCod.  Alaa.),  sa  Cestorr. 

(TtKvuv  GOV  nepnrarow 

not  produced  below  tiie  line.  To  the  same 
centufy  is  probably  to  be  referred  also  the 
palimpsest  Codex  Ephraemt,  an  incomplete 
New  Testamettt  with  the  letters  imper- 
fectly erased,  and  homiHes  of  Ephraem  Syrus 
written  over  them  (see  Paumpsest)  ;  the 
Octateuch,  whose  leaves  are  divided  between 
Paris,  Leyden  and  Saint  Petersburg;  the  illus- 
trated (jcnesis  in  the  Cottonian  Library;  and 
the  Dio  Cassius  of  the  Vatican. 

The  uncial  writing  of  the  6th  century  shows 
signs  of  degeneration  in  larger  characters,  more 
heavily  formed  and  not  so  comjdetely  writte^ 
cross-str^tes  in  such  letters  as  A,  A,  Hj^jf, 
produced  and  temunatiw  in  hemry  pointa.  Tha 
Dioscorides  at  Vienna  is  the  type  of  the  6th 
century  uncial  writing.  Other  manuscripts  of 
6ie  6m  century  are  a  palimpsest  Homer  and 
palimpsest  fragments  of  Luke,  with  Syriac  text 
written  above  both;  palimpsest  fragments  of 
Matthew  and  Isaiah,  at  Dublin;  fragments  of 
the  Pauline  epistles  from  Mount  Athos;  a  copy 
of  the  Gospels  written  in  silver  and  gold  on 
purple  vellum  the  leaves  of  which  are  scattered 
among  several  libraries ;  fragments  of  the 
*Eusa>ian  Canoa^  the  CoisUn  'Octateuch^ ; 
and  the  Vienna  'Gtenesis.' 

A  new  style  of  Greek  uncial  writii^  appears 
in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  round  let- 
ters  becoming  oval  and  the  other  letters  later- 
ally compressed ;  the  writing  slices  to  the  ri^ht, 
and  accents  and  breathings  are  introduced.  The 
slanting  style  continued  in  use  through  the 
and  9ui  centiiries.  These  characteristics  (ex- 
cept the  accents  and  breathings)  axe  seen  in  the 
following  facsimile  of  two  lines  from  a  mathe- 
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madcal  treatise  of  the  7di  W^iy.  In  diis 
mamucript  lbt  abbmnations  are  numerous. 

Greek.Undal  (Math.  Treatiae),  7th  Century. 

ffpof  Ti  ftereupov  ehx'pcorep — ) 

A  paints  in  the  Imperial  Library,  Vienna, 
of  a:d.  680,  bears  signatures  in  slandng  undals; 
and  the  same  style  is  seen  in  other  manuscripts 
of  the  same  and  of  later  date.  In  an  8th  cgn- 
tuiy  manuscript,  tfie  Venetian  Old  Testament 
codex,  are  a  few  lines  in  round  uncials,  but  in  a 
S^e  so  labored  as  to  prove  the  discontinuance 
of  that  form  of  writing.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  9rfi  or  the  be^nning  of  the  10th  century, 
iht  minuscule  writmg  was  veil  established  ana 
die  uncial  was  in  disuse,  except  for  church- 
service  books.  The  uncial  character  having 
dius  become  in  some  degree  a  'sacred*  fonn  oi 
haundwriting,  the  tendency  was  at  once  toward 
conservatism,  Le-  strict  retention  of  the  fonns 
once  adopted  and  r^ersion  to  antique  forms, 
rather  than  progress  in  new  directions.  In  this 
way  the  sloping  nnd^s  boeMbe  agidn  mote  np- 
right  and  rounder. 

The  cursive  uncial  writing  is  seen  in  ipapyri 
discovered  in  Egypt,  and  now  depoated  in  the 
principal  libraries  of  Europe.  Til)  Flinders 
Fetrie  s  discovery,  the  most  ancient  example  of 
the  cursive  style  known  as  extant  was  a  collec- 
tion of  documents  penned  by  Ptolemaeus,  a 
Greek,  who  became  a  recluse  devotee  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Memphis  about  B.c  173. 
A  fairly  continuous  series  of  writings  exists, 
illustrating  the  changes  in  cursive  unaal  hand- 
writing for  several  centuries.  For  the  earlier 
period  the  papyri  are  sujjplemented  by  the 
ostraka,  or  potsherds,  on  whicli  in  ££ypt,  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  were  written  publicans*  re-, 
ceipts  for  payment  of  taxes,  etc  A  few  waxen 
tablets  also_  remain  to  show  ibc  styit  of  wiy 
Greek  cursive  writins- 


Gmlc  CtirsiVB,  3<3-162  B.C. 
(v^  vfiuv  17/uv  xpVf^'^t^of^^o 
tvXa^ttav  irpoopofKvuv  Jifiuv  ie") 

In  the  above  specimen  the  letters  are  erect 
and  written  with  great  exactness;  in  successive 
centuries  they  are  written  with  less  precision 
and  more  stoi^ng.  Then,  there  is  more  com- 
Mnation  of  letters,  and  that  necessarily  leads  to 
essential  changes  in  the  form  of  the  letters 
themselves,  those^uffering  changes  which  most 
readily  combine  with  othei's.  To  this  class  of 
letters  belong  to  the  A.  E.  T,  P  (Lt,  flie  Greek 
character  for  our  R),  H  and  A. 

The  minuscule  letters  were  a  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  cursive  uncials;  they  are  the 
source  of  the  tower-case  Greek  characters  at 
present  used  in  print.  But  in  the  process  of 
diange  from  uncial  cnrnv^  to  minuscule,  there 
wer«  some  curious  transformations.   For  ex- 


ample, the  tlitee  lettfers  J5,  tt,  K,  mAncli  in  thdr 
uncial  as  in  their  capital  forms  are  quite  distinct, 
had,  in  the  early  minuscule,  shapes  not  readily 
distinguishable  from  one  another;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  "note  that  our  present  lower-case  Gredc 
diaracters  ^,  9,  «,  are  descended  from  nncial 
rather  Aan  from  these  eariy  minuscule  forms. 

It  is  different  with  other  minuscule  char- 
acters, e.g.,  ^,  V,  B,  S,  o,  IT,  yrhidx  have  under- 
^ne  very  little  change  since  the  9th  century. 
This  will  appear  from  the  following  specimens ; 
which,  however,  exhibits  the  letter  9  m  a  form 
that  has  not  been  perpetuated.  It  is  like  the 
present  lower-case  v  turned  upside  down,  but 
tt  is,  as  V  is  not,  a  legitimate  minuscule  modi' 
fication  of  the  capital  H  (the  Greek  letter  eta)  : 

Crock  Minmcule  (Bodid),  8S8  ajj. 
{m  TO  AST  iirhrtSev  Jtxa  Tftne^fftrat 
OUN  vTcaikdov  Sta  ra  avra  6^  1404  1^ 

See  below  in  the  Pompdan  graffiti  the  form  of 
the  letter  H,  In  this  manuscript  is  seen  also  the 
disused  form  of  K,  and  the  reader  will  notice 
how  closehr  it  resembles  9. 

Lstin  WrTting^ —  No  andent  Greek  writing 
in  capital  letters  is  extant  The  use  of  capitals 
for  book-writing,  if  ever  it  existed  among  the 
Greeks,  ceased  prior  to  the  date  of  the  most 
ancient  papyri  that  we  possess.  It  is  dif- 
ferent with  the  Latin.  Spedmens  of  very  an- 
dent Latin  writings  exist  in  which  the  letters 
all  are  capital,  and  there  are  two  styles  of  an- 
dent Latin  capitals  —  the  "square*  and  the 
"rustic*  The  difference  between  these  two  is, 
that  in  tbe  former  the  horizontd  lines  are  at 
ri^it  angles  with  the  vertical  strokes,  as  in  our 
capital  types;  while  in  the  rustic  there  is  less 
regular!^  in  that  and  other  respects,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following^  speamen.  Rustic 
capitals,  being  more  convenient  in  shape,  were 
in  more  general  use,  and  most  of  the  manu- 
scripts in  capitals  whidi  have  survived  are  in 
this  diaracter. 

imTvxavi&Ktmavu5iA&aofuxcD6l 

Bomfta  Rurtie  Capitals  (Vbga),  ad  or  4tb  Cntonr. 
(TntataniDB  dm  itansn  M  >d  prodift  oosl 
Ki  km  Italu  bortu  hue  altm  foadm). 

The  earliest  specimens  of  tfie  rustic  hand 
extant  are  the  papyrus  rolls  recovered  from 
the  ruins  of  Herculanetmi  which  must  neces- 
sarily date  from  a  time  prior  to  a.d.  79.  Vellum 
manuscripts  in  this  hand  are  executed  with 
great  predsion.  "Hie  large  scale  of  the  writing 
and  the  extensive  surface  of  a  costly  material 
covered  by  it  must  have  made  works  written  in 
rustic  capitals  very  high-priced.  There  are  in 
the  Vatican  Ubrary  two  copies  of  Viffrfl  written 
in  this  style,  ndtrier  of  tbcm  probably  older 
than  the  3d  or  4th  century.  No  nunuscript  in 
square  capitals  is  extant  of  date  earlier  Iban  the 
end  of  the  4th  century,  the  oldest  bdng  portions 
of  a  Virppl,  in  the  Vatican  and  at  Berlin.  Next 
in  date,  but  much  more  recent,  seem  to  be  the 
Vii^lian  fragments  at  Saint  Gall. 
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Latin  nadal  wrifinir  differs  froin  the  cantal 
in  the  rounded  forms  of  A,  D,  £,  H  and  M,  as 
seen  in  the  accompanying  specimen,  except  tliat 
here  die  bow  of  the  A  is  in  most  places  "blitid.* 
Another  point  of  difference  is,  that  in  the  tincial 
some  of  Ac  letters  rise  alwvc  or  fall  below  die 
line.  The  eariicst  qwdntens  extant  bekmi?  to 
the  4th  centtuy  tuid  in  them  the  -writing  is  so 
well  estabfished  that  we  may  believe  it  to  have 
been  already  practteed  for  generations.  Uncial 
writing  persisted  as  an  ordmary  bofA-hand,  till 
in  the  8th  century  It  was  supplanted- by  the  re- 
formed smalt  writing  of  the  Carlovingian 
school.  Examples  of  nndal  writing  are  the 
Vercelli  ^Gospds,*  a  palimpsest  Qcero  <De 
Rcynblica.*  in  (he  Vatican,  and  a  fragment  of  a 
comroentaty  on  an  ante-Hieronymian  text  of 
the  Scriptures  at  FUlda.  AH  of  these  are  of 
the  4th  centniy.  From  the  6tfa  century  are  the 
two  codioes  of  Uvy.  at  Paris  and  Vieniia.  and 
the  Gains  at  Verona. 

jAnr«n8MtUi«|iuetCNO 

IUNUA$AeajLKK.ISBO 

L«tlB  Uadkl,  Sfh  or  «th  Cartarr. 

<Iam  tibi  DIa  que  igno 
fMltiB  wMulirit  bo 
na  •pinatar  MtavdUi). 

Between  uncial  and  curuve  lies  the  style 
«half-uncial.»  Apparently  as  early  as  the  4th 
century  a  set  style  of  smalt  writing  was  in  use, 
which  partly  followed  in  its  formation  the 
characters  of  Roman  cursive  writing^  while  in 
some  of  its  letters  it  retained  the  unaal  forms. 
It  appears  in  martd^  notes  on  sotne  early 

^itncu^ur^tNHOceflet 

lAtin  Half-Uncial,  50»-5IO  AJi.  1 

(raucofM  immuD  tnaoceotiefm)  — 
PudEuun  Don  «d  f atailoquium  coMgttj)  — 
uaonem^uteriorii  tentetititi^  — )  ■ 

manuscript.  But  'beginning  with  tlie  end  of 
5di  ccntuiy  there  is  extant  a  series  of  manu- 
scripts  written  idholly  in  this  haad.  In  the 
spedmen  fiere  given  the  B,  IX  M,  N,  R  and  S 
are  seen  to  proximate  in  form  to  the  same 
letters  in  Latin  minuscule  writing.  The  agree- 
ments with  uncial  are  patent. 

Of  Roman  cursive  writing  we  possess  speo- 
mens  dating  from  the  Ist  ceniuiy  of  our  era. 
In  a  box  unearthed,  1875,  in  the  house  of 
L.  Csedlius  Jucundus,  at  Pompeii,  were  found 
27  lib*IH  or  waxen  taUets  containing  records 
of  various  Iwal  transactions;  and  at  different 
times.  1786-1855,  25  other  waxen  tablets,  some 
datii^  from  a.d.  131,  were  found  in  ancient 
nines  at  Verespatak  (anc  Albumus  Major,  in 
Dada).  In  both  sets  of  tablets  the  writing  is 
mudi  alike,  and  the  fwms  of  the  letters  r&> 


semtie  those  of  the  more  canSve  gnMH  found 
on  the  walls  of  Pompeii.  ■ 

Sotua  Oonivft  CGmffiti),  1st  Cmturr. 
(c«iino  est  nam  aiNsr 
ma^ia  habct  ptcunljaoi}). 

Roman  Ctiniv«  fDa«ian  TVblet),  167  a.d. 
<tourijptmu  «t-fB<»giiitum  factum  ex  Ubello  — 
•ml  iUHvnuJ  msfori  ad  MationB  Rcacali  ia  q«o  tcti  — 
il  quod  tlunj  itoriptum  J  at). 

In  this  early  cursive  hand  are  seen  the  be- 
ginnings of  ninuscule  writing.  The  slurring  of 
the  strokes,  whereby  the  bows  of  the  capital 
letters  were  lost  and  their  more  exact  forms 
modified,  led  the  way  to  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  small  letters.  The  letter  A  is 
formed  by  a  main  stroke  supporting  an  obligue 
cross-stroke  above  It;  so  too  P  and  R  having 
lost  their  bows,  and  F,  throwing  away  its  bar, 
are  formed  by  two  strokes  placed  in  relatively 
the  same  positions,  but  varying  in  their  curves. 
The  Qiain  stroke  of  B  dwindles  to  a  slight 
curve,  and  At  two  bows  are  transformed  into 
a  bent  stroke  or  loop  to  the  left  of  the  long 
stroke,  so  as  to  resemble  our  script  d.  This 
form  of  B  persists  in  cursive  writing  till  the 
6tii  century.  The  D  resembles  the  uncial  form 
of  that  letter;  the  E  is  represented  by  the  old 
form  ||  foimd  in  inscriptions  and  in  the  Falis- 
can  alpnabet.  The  G  in  the  Dadan  tablet  shows 
the  first  outline  of  the  g  of  later  writing:  in  the 
graffiti  the  H,  by  losing  the  upper  half  of  its 
second  uplift  limb,  com^  near  to  bein?  the 
small  h.  In  the  Pompeian  tablets  (as  also  in 
^e  graffitt)  M  has  tiie  four-stroke  form.  In 
the  Dacian  tablet  it  is  a  rustic  capital,  almost 
an  uncial  M.  The  0  is  formed  by  two  strokes 
almost  like  a. 

From  the  date  of  the  Dadan  tablets  to  the 
5di  century  no  spedmens  of  Roman  cursive 
writing  exist.  Fragments  of  two  imperial  re- 
scripts in  cursive  writing  on  papyrus  are  cx- 
tant  in  which  are  seen  the  same  characters  as 
in  tiw  Dadan  tablets,  with  certain  differences 
and  modifications ;  but  they  are  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  read  than  the  latter.  The  same  is  to  be 
sard  of  another  fragment  dating  from  57Z 

Roman  writing  .of  the  different  styles  — 
caiMtal,  nndal,  half-tmcial  and  cursive  — be- 
came known  to  the  Western  nations  and  formed 
the  ba^  of-  the  different  national  styles  of 
writing  known  as  die  Lombar^c,  die  AHsigothic 
and  file  Merovim^an.  An  important  influence 
in  determining  the  ultimate  forms  of  our  print 
and  script  cfaaracteiv  was  the  reform  of  wnting 
instituted  by  Chariemagne  789.  The  abbey  of 
Saint  Martin  of  Tours  was  die  ^tndpd  <xtttre 
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from  which  the  reformation  of  the  hook-hand- 
spread.  In  the  9th  century  the  minuacule  had 
attained  a  degree  of  d^ance  and  clearness 
that  left  little  to  he  desired,  as  appears,  from 

the  following  specimen: 

Acupei-fr  martum  eoma^jM  nifmi  quod 
Jamiiig|aim  e  umwi  i>  htfhomtnauf^m 

Cuolinc  MixHucttlei,  9th  Century, 
toedpera  maium  aoningem  tttam  qood 
enim  u  (s  nascnnr  da  «p<rifu  MMcto  Bit.  Puiet 
ftutcm  filium  et  iwcabia  ouIimb  abu  IwMn). 

From  that  style  to  our  modern  characters, 
whether  script  or  prinL  was  an  easy  stepL 

Paleography  may  be  said  to  have  been 
founded  the  Jeamed  Prendi  BenecUctine, 
Jean  MabiUon,  whose  ^De  Re  EKplooatica^ 
(1681.  fol.:  reprinted  1709  and  1789,  in  2  vols, 
fol.)  is  still,  perhaps,  the  most  masterly  work 
on  the  subject.  With  the  ^Nouveau  Traite  de 
Diplomatique'  (Paris  1750-65,  6  vols.  4to)  of 
the  Beneatctinea  of  Saint  Maur,  and  the 
^Elements  de  paleographie*  (Paris  1838,  2  vols. 
4to)  by  M.  Natalis  de  Wailly,  is  the  great 
authority  for  French  paleography,  English 
paleography  is  perhaps  less  favorably  repre- 
sented in  Astle  s  ^Origin  and  Progress  of; 
Writing'  (London  1803)  than  Scottish  paleog- 
raphy in  Anderson's  and  Ruddiman's  *Diplo- 
mata  ScotiK>  (Edinburgh  1739).  Muratori 
treats  of  Italian  paleography  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  his  great  work,  'Antiquitates  Italicae 
Medii  JEvi^ ;  and  among  later  works  on  the 
same  subject  may  be  mentioned  *Diploniatica 
Poirtificia'  (Rome  1841)  of  Marino  Marini. 
The  paleography  of  Greece  is  '  'ustrated  in 
'Paleographia  Graeca*  ,  (Paris  1708)  of  Mont-' 
faucon.  Spanish  paleography  may  be  studied 
in  'Biblioteca  de  la  Pohgrafia  Espanola* 
(Madrid  1738)  of  Don  C.  Rodriguez.  Of 
works  on  German  paleography  it  suffices  to 
name  Eckard's  ^Introductio  in  Rem  Diplomat- 
icam>  (Jena  1742),  Heumann's  'Commen- 
tarii  de  Re  Dipl(Mnatica'  (Nuremberg  1745), 
Walther's  'Lexicon  EHplomaticum*  (Gottin- 
gen  1745)  and  Kopp's  'Paleographia  Critica* 
(Manheim  1817).  Hebrew  paleography  has 
been  elaborated  Gesenius  in  'Geschichte  der 
Hebraischen  und  Schrift'  and  other  works. 
The  great  work  .on  paleography  gci;erally  — 
one  of  'the  most  sumptuous  works  of  its  class 
ever  ptA>Iished — is  'Paleographie  Universelle* 
(5  folio  vols..  Paris  1839^5)  of  M.  J.  B.  Sil- 
vestre. 

Consult  Mas'Latrie,  J.  M.  J.  L.  de,  *Dic- 
tionnaire  de  pal^ograimie'  (Paris  1854)-; 
Moore,  M.  F.,  <Workfi  Relating  to  English 
Palaeography'  (London  1912)  ;  Saunders,  W.,  ■ 
^Ancient  Handwritings;  Manual  for  Students 
of  Paleography>  (Walton-on-Tharacs  1909) ; 
Silvestre,  J.  B.,  ^Pal^ograidne  universdle* 
(Paris  1841);  Thompson,  E.  M.,  'Greek  and 
Latin  Paleography'  (London  1894);  Thoyts, 
E.  E.,  'How  to  Decipher  and  Study  Old  Docu- 
ments :  A  Guide  to  the  Reading  of  Ancient 
Manuscripts'  (London  1893)  ;  Wailly,  J.  N.  de, 
'Elements  de  paleographie'  (Paris  1838): 
Quaritch,  B.,  'Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  ana 
Books  Illustrating  tbe  Science  of  Paleogia|diy^ 
(London  1893).  .    .      ,  ,  : 


PALBOLITHIC  PERIOD,  The.  The 

second  period  of  prdiistoiic  man  is  the  Paleo- 
lithic  (Greek,  baieos,  ancient,  and  litkos.  stone>, 
the  first  period  being  the  Eolithic.  In  thic  stage 
of  his  devdopment  .  man  made  his  implements 
of  flint  by  chipping  off  flakes  until  the  desired 
form  was  obtained,  but  as  far  as  known  he 
□ever  polished  them  afterward,  the  art  of< 
polishing  stone  implemoits  being  introduced 
near  the  beginning  of  the  Neoltthic.  It  is  on' 
this  basis. —  the  absence  of  poluhcd  stone  im- 
plements in  the  dq^its  of  the  Old-Stone  Age 
and  thar  presence  m  those  of  the  Young-Stmui 
Age, —  t^iat  the  names  Paleolithic  and  Neo- 
iicnic  are  given.  The  makers  of  Paleolithic  im- 
plements probably  did  not  belong  to  a  single 
race  of  men,  but  rather  to  several  races.  Of 
these  races  two  seem  to  have  been  especially 
important;  the  Neanderthals,  who  lived  during 
the  older  PaleoUUiic  and  the  Cro-Magnoas,  who 
replaced  them,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  the. 
dominant  people  of  the  younger  Paleolithic.  In 
general,  it  can  be  said  that  during  the  perio^ 
under  disctttsion  man  became  pn^resnvcty 
more  dextrous  in  making  stone  implements  ana 
that  toward  its  close,  when  bone.,  and  ivory 
were  r^ladng  stone,  sldll  in  woridne  fititts  db- 
cUned. 

Proofs  pi  Antiquity.— (>reat  di^^ulty  is 
often  encountered  in  deternuninfir  the  ae^e  of 
the  remains  and  implements  of  paleolithic  man;- 
many  mistakes  have  been  made  and  investiga- 
tors have  differed  widely  as  to  tibe  interpreta- 
tion of  the  same  eviden-^.  Nevertheless,  when 
all  the  evidence  is  carefully  studied,  it  is  found 
that  die  broad  outlines  of  the  history  of  the 
Old  Stone  Age  can  be  accepted,  even  though 
the  details  are  sometimes  in  doubt 

The  proofs  of  man's  antiquity  and  the  rela- 
tive age  of  his  remains  and  implements  are 
determined  by  several  lines  of  evidence: 

(1)  The  association  of  his  remains  and  im- 
plements with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals  is  a 
convincing  proof  of  man's  antiquity  when  it  can 
be  establisbed  that  these  bones  and  toots  wer^ 
deposited  at  the  same  time.  For  example,  in 
Fcance,  England,  and  elsewhere  the  bones  of 
extinct  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  lions,  and  other- 
animals  are  fotind  with  the  remains  of-tnan. 
In  other  deposits  the  arctic  woolly  diinoceros, 
woolly  mammoth,  and  reindeer  are  found  with 
his  skeletons  and  tools.  These  animals  have 
long:  been  extinct  in  the  countries  in  which 
their  remains  are  now  found,  and  the  climate  in 
these  countries  has  radically  changed  since  then. 

.  (2)  The  proof  of  the  of  man's  remains 
is  also  afforded  by  deposits  m  cwxs  as  the  rela- 
tive age  of  his  implements  and  bones  is  shown 
by  the  superposition  of  the  layers  in  which  they 
occur.  No  one  cave  affords  a  comnlete  record 
of  the  Paleolkhic  Period,  but  by  piecing  to- 
gether the  evidence  from  different  caves  the 
relative  antiquity  of  cave  deposits  1-as  been  un- 
raveled, so  that  it  is  now  often  possible  to  tell 
the  age  of  the  deposit  from  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  the  implements,  as  well  as  from 
the  animal  remains.  A  single  example,  that  of 
Kent  Cavern,  Devonshire,  England,  will  suffice 
to  illustrate  this  method  of  determining  the 
r^tive  age  of  deposits.  As  the  material  which 
partly  filled  the  cavern  was  excavated,  three 
dtstinct  layers  were  encountered,  in  addition  to 
two  sheets  of  stalagmite,  a  -rock  formed  by  lune 
diippitig  fcom  the  roof  -of  the  cam 
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<a)  The  surface  ^ras  oom^ioscrf 'tfl  dark 
earth  containinff  mediaev^  renuunsj  RoflffitH  pot- 
tery, and  objects  of  iron,  bronze,  arid  stone, 
ahowing  that  man  inhabited  die  cave  at  intervals 
f  nm  NeoUdiic  to  Roman  times. 

(b)  Bdow  this  snrface  byer  ^ms  a  bed  of 
stala^tmite  one  to  three  feet  thick.  Tins  cov- 
ered a  reddish  deposit  known  as  cave-eartlk 
which  contained  a  number  of  relics  made  ox 
stone,  bone,  and  horn.  The  fiints  were  shaped 
into  tools  designed  for  various  puipoaes.  The 
bone  inuilements  were  in  the  form  oi  pins,  awK 
barbed-oarpoons,  and  neatly  fortnea  needlca. 
Associated  with  titese  in^eaents  vrere  dw 
bones  of  extinct  animals,  amoni;  wludi  wcrt 
fragmoits  of  the  skeletons  of  the  «ave  hyena, 
horse,  rhinoceros,  gigantic  Irish  deer,  wild  boar, 
bison,  mammoth,  <ave  hear,  cave  .lion  and 
cabre-toolh  tiger.  All  of  these  animals  are  of 
species  now  extinct,  not  only  in  England;  bat 
DTOu^iout  the  world 

(c)  liie  bottom  of  the  cave  was  filled  witib 
hrckm  fragments  of  rock  (breccia)  containing 
thb  rcasautt  of  the  cave  bea^,  tc^ther.  wiw 
flint  imi^ettents  of  a  mOch  cruder  type  thaa 
diose  in  the  layers  above. 

It  is  evident  from  this  description  that  .thou- 
sands of  years  were  required  for  the  fiUidg  of 
this  cave.  The  bones  of  bygone  animals  that 
eidier  had  their  lairs  in  the  cave  or  whose  car- 
casses were  dra^;ed  there  by  ancient  extinct 
carnivors  is  proof  of  the  great  aottQuity  of  the 
lower  deposits.  The  last  of  -these  aBimals.  ao 
far  as  we  know,  disappeared  many  tbonsands 
of  years  ago.  The  thidcness  of  the  stalagmite 
beds  formed  by  lime  drip  is  another  evidence 
of  the  andquity  of  the  underlying  deposits.  A 
bed  of  stala^nitet  one  to  three  feet  thick, 
probably  required  a  veiy  long  time  for  Its 
formation,  although  favorable  conditioins  nught 
have  caused  a  rapid  depo^tioo.  The  oldest  of 
these  deposits  are  many  ^usands  of  years  ol4 
but  andent  as  they  are  th^  were,  neverthde^s, 
hud  down  long  after  the  ape-mea  had  disafiT' 
peared  from  the  earth. 

(d)  In  the  valleys  of  the  river  Thames  iii 
England;  or  the  Somme,  Marne,  and  Seine  in 
France ;  of  the  Inn  in  Austria ;  of  the  Rhine  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  valleys  of  other 
European  rivers  are  fotmd  series  of  terraces  qr 
benches.  A  careful  study  of  these  terraces 
shows  that  during  glacial  tunes  -the  rivers  flow- 
ing from  the  great  ice  sheets  spread  vast  de- 
posits of  sand  and  gravel  over  the  broad  sur- 
faces of  their  valleys.  In  many  valleys  these 
deposits  were  built  to  a  height  of  100  to  150 
feet  Several  times  during  the  Glacial  Period 
the  Ice  sheets  advanced,  and  at  other  stages, 
called  interglacial,  the  glaciers  practically  or 
entirely  disappeared  from  Europe  and  North 
America  and  the  climate  in  these  continents 
became  wanner  than  it  is  at  present  Daring 
these  .interglacial  stages  the  streams  flowing 
through  the  valleys  are  believed  to  have  had 
smaller  volumes  and  much  less  sand  and  gravd 
in  proportion  to  the  volume.  Consequentl; 
diey  were  able  to  cut  into  their  andent  beds, 
forming  narrower  diannels,  through  wfaidl 
Ihef  transported  their  own  loads  of  sedhnent. 
In  Ais  way  successive  river  terraces  were 
formed,  a  descending  series  of  gigantic  steps 
flfonff  the  sides  of  the  valleys.  In  many  valleys 
there  are  four  of  these  terraces  which  corre- 
l^nd  to  the  several  gladal  stages;  in  others 


there  are  oiihr  three  terraces.  In  general  "the 
high  terraces'  are  the  oldest  ones.  "llie  coarse 
river  'gravels  of '  the  hi^  terrace  of  the  Eure, 
for  example^  contain  remains  of  an  extinct 
elephant  uid  of  an  extinct  horse,  riiowing  tint 
dM»e  ammals  lived  when  a  broad  stream  cany- 
ing  coarse  gravd  flowed  at  least  90  feet  above 
the  pres^  stream.  It  is  in  or  on  the  gravels  of 
.the  nigh,  middle,  and  low  terraces  and  underly- 
ing the  materials  later  deposited  on  them  ^t 
the  artifacts  of  man  are  found.  Along  the  river 
, Seine  Ihe  *high  terrace,*  90  feet  above  the 
present  levd  of  the  river,  corresponds  to  the 
first  ^dal  stage,  whereas  the  *low  terrace*  ia 
only  1S<  feet  above  the  river  and  was  built  of 
gravels  deposited  much  later  when  the  river 
was  nearly  oE  its  present  size.  The  *high  ter- 
raoe*  contains  the  bones  of  animals  of 
-first  interglactal' stage,  but  none  of  man  nor  of 
nut's  stone,  implements,  whereas  the  lower 
terraces  have  yielded  flints  of  prehistoric  man 
.and  the  bones  of  more  recently  extinct  animals. 

(e)  Durioff  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
4nterglada)  stwes,  the  climate  of  Europe  was 
-arid  and  the;  fine  dust  of  the  gladal  d^osits 
-was  sw^t  up  and  transported  by  the  wind  un- 
til it  slowly  settled  over  &e  continent  The 
-iime  at  which  these  dust  or  loess  deposits  were 
laid  down  can  he  dated  by  the  fossils  they  con- 
tain and  also  by  tbe  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  flint'  tm^onents  embedded  in  the  loess, 
and  the  loess,  in  turn,  when  its  age  is  known 
on  olher  endonc^  gives  the  age  of  tbe  human, 
artifacts. 

<f)  'The  tooU  which  man  made  were  firadti- 
ally  improved  as  he  acoaired  greater  skill  and 
had  better  models  to  copy.  Consequently,  the 
older  implements  are,  in  general,  cruder  than 
the  later  bnes  or  of  a  different  type.  Such  evi- 
dence must  be  carefully  weif^ed,  however, 
since  the  sldlled  worker  of  later  times.occastofr- 
ally  discarded  a  partially  worked  flint  becuue 
.oi  some,  flaw  in  tne  stone  and  sometimes  lost  a 
flint  which  had  been  mere^  roug^y  fashioned. 
.Such  cruder  toifimshed  flmts  l^ve  sometimes 
led  to  the  bdief  in  a  greutcr  antiquity  than  th^ 
possess. 

Climate. —  Geological  evidence  points  to  the 
Glacial .  Period  as  the  time  when  paleolithic 
.man  lived  in  Europe  and  Great  Britain.  The 
.Gladal  Period,  or  Great  Ice  Age,  was  not  a 
^iod  of  contmuous  cold  but,  as  has  been  said, 
uictuded  stages  when  the  ice  largely  -v^thdrew 
from  the  continent  These  are  called  intergla- 
cial stages.  It  seems  well  established  that  the 
Great  Ice  Age  in  Europe  consisted  of  four 
glacial  and  three  interglacial  stages,  and  that  i,t 
was  during  the  .second  or  third  intergladal 
stage, — more  likely  during  the  third,— that 
paleolithic  man  readied  Enropen. 

The  fossils  of  animals  and  plants  found  with 
the  remains  of  very  andent  men  (Cbellean  and 
Early  Acheulean)  show  that  the  climate  was 
warmer  at  .that  time  than  it  is  now  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany.  The  southern  mam- 
moth (E.  meridionalts),  straight  tusked  ele- 
phant (E.  antiguus),  and  soft  nosed  rhinoce- 
ros (R.  merckH),  hippopotamus  sabre-tooth 
tiger  and  hyena  innate  that  the  climate  was 
genial.  The  leaves  of  the  sycamore,  maple, 
willow  and  Austrian  i»ne,  found  in  deposits  ox 
the  third  intergladal  stage  near  Paris,  denote 
a  temperate  dimate,  and  an  increasingly  milder 
climate  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  box. 
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fig  tree,  and  canary  laurel  in  sliglit^  later  de- 

gosits.  The  habit  of  these  last  two  trees  of 
owering  in  winter  shows  that  the  winter  tem- 
perature was  not  cold.  The  plants  of  still 
younger  depouts  (late  Acheulen)  show  that 
the  climate  was  again  becoming  colder.  The  in- 
creasing cold  finally  culminated  in  what  is  called 
the  Fourth  Glacial  Stage.  It  was  during  this 
time  of  refrigeration  dnt  the  men  of  the 
younger  Paleolithic  Period  lived. 

Classification  of  the  Faleouthic  Perioh. 
Various  classifications  of  the  Paleolithic 
Period  have  been  offered,  each  of  which  is 
based  upon  important  principles.  It  has  been 
divided  into  the  Age  of  the  River  Drift  Man 
and  the  Age  of  the  Cave  Man.  These  ftivi^ons 
rest  on  the  observation  that  die  implements  of 
the  eariicr  Paleolithic  Period  are  more  fre- 
quently found  in  the  gravels  of  river  terraces 
than  m  caves  and  that  later  ones  are  found 
chiefly  in  caves  and  rock  shelters.  As  the  anir 
mal  and  plant  ronains  of  the  eariier  PaleoUthic 
in<Ucate  a  genial  climate,  so  the  cidet  occur- 
rence of  Older  paleolithic  implonents  on  the 
terraces  formed  by  the  rivers  of  the  time 
seems  to  ^gnify  diat  in  this  stage  man  Hved 
principally  in  the  open,  probably  protected  only 
by  crude  shdters  of  bark,  as  did  the  recently 
extinct  Tasmanians.  As  the  climate  became 
colder  with  the  approach  of  the  Fourth  CHadal 
StagCL  more  adebnatc  protection  was  sought 
and  Uiat  afforded  by  cave  and  rock  shelters 
common  in  portions  of  Europe  was  used 
T%ese  caverns  and  rock  shelters  were  inhabited 
at  least  during  the  colder  parts  of  the  year.  It 
is  evident,  however^  caves  and  rock  shelters 
would  be  used  not  only  when  the  temper- 
ature was  cold  but  also  diat  when  die  climate 
was  genial :  for  example,  as  a  place  of  ref tee 
during  rain  storms  or  when  attadied  by  wud 
beasts  or  human  enemies. 

If  the  Paleolithic  Period  is  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  races  which  lived  at  the  time,  the 
terms  Older  and  Younger  can  be  advanta- 
geously used,  since  during  the  Older  Paleolithic 
(Chellen,  Acheulean,  Mousterian)  Europe  was 
inhabited  by  the  brutish  Neanderthal  men  with 
their  broad,  flattish  skulls  and  ape-like  postures. 
The  men  of  the  Younger  Paleolithic  (Aurig- 
nacean,  Solutrian,  Magdalenian)  were  repro- 
sented  by  the  Cro-Ma^wn  race,  characterised 
by  great  heads,  large  stature,  and  modern 
aspect 

Another  classification  is  based  upon  the  con- 
spicuous animals  of  the  various  stages. 
Epoch  <^  thd  Reindeer  —  Magdalenian 

Epoch  of  the  Mammoth  and  WooUy  RMnunema  (R.  ticbo- 
rhimii)— MoiMterian  _       .      .  . 

Epoch  of  the  ttraitfa  tudud  BU^mmt  (B.  utiqiwi^  awd 
UtrdCi  Rkinoctros  (R.  mercldi). 

The  clas^fication  now  generally  accepted  is 
based  bodi  on  the  characteristics  of  the  races 
and  upon  their  culture  It  is  as  foUows : 

Otd  Stme  Am:    POmUMc  Prnkd 
YoHnner  PaboWMc 
AxOion 
Magdtlouaa 

Sohitrian 

OUtr  PaUoUtkU 
HotuteriM 
Aohoulewi 
CtieRean 

BdUkU  Pehai 


Bolithic^ — If  man  had  suddenly  apoeared 
on  eardi  in  his  present  bodily  and  nMntal  state 
it  would  perhaps  be  tinprafitable  to  search  for 
his  beginnings,  but  sudi  was  not  tme  Man 
was  evolved  from  lower  animals  and  his  skill 
in  maldng  stone  implements  was  acquired  slowly 
and  laborious^.  Because  the  abthty  to  deajp 
and  diape  implements  was  of  slow  growth,  it  is 
evident  that  very  early  in  his  history  the  tools 
he  used  were  those  prepared  for  him  by  nature, 
such  as  he  found  in  the  river  4>ed  or  in  the  shin- 
gle of  the  ocean  shore.  The  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining whether  such  fragments  were  intention- 
ally broken  by  primitive  man  or  were  shattered 

the  forces  of  nature  is  evident  His  require- 
ments in  the  way  of  tools  bdng  vety  rimple  and 
the  supply  of  material  in  the  form  of  natural 
flakes  and  fra^^tiients  of  flint  -being  very  plenti- 
ful, the  inventive  powers  of  man  remained  dor- 
mant for  ages.  The  stone  hammer  and  the 
stone  knife  were  the  original  tools.  Both  were 
picked  up  ready-made.  A  sharp-edged,  natural 
rock  fr^ment  served  for  one,  and  a  nodule  or 
fragment  served  for  the  other.  When  tbe  edge 
of  the  flake  became  dulled  by  use,  die  piece  was 
ather  thrown  away  or  the  edge  was  retouched 
for  further  use.  If  hammer  or  flake  did  not 
admit  of  being  held  comfortably  in  the  hand,  the 
troublesome  points  or  edges  were  removed  or 
reduced  iby  chipping.  The  stock  of  tools  in- 
creased slowly  with  the  slowly  growing  needs. 
As  these  demands  multiplied  atid  the  natural 
supply  of  ■  raw  material  diminished,  the  acci- 
dental flakes  were  supplemented  by  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  flakes.  Tlie  earliest  stone 
implements  are  called  eoHths  &nd  the  period, 
the  Eolithic  period.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
in  gravels  of  *the  higher  terraces*  eoliths  have 
been  found  but  no  true  paleolithic  implements. 
It  is  possible  diat  Pithecanthropus  (see  Man, 
FREHiSTOtac  Races  of)  was  a  maker  of 
crude  flint  implements  (eoliths)  and  probable 
that  the  Heidelberg  and  Piltdown  men  also 
made  eoliths.  Weapons  and  tools  made  from 
wood,  however,  without  doubt,  were  the  prin- 
dpal  ones,  just  as  thejr  are  with  the  gorilla 
to-day;  but  as  they  rapidly  decay  no  trace  of 
them  remains. 

Pre-Chellean  Epoch.—  Crude  flint  imple- 
ments believed  by  some  investigators  to  ante- 
date the  first  well-established  ^chs  of  the  Pal- 
eolitHc  (the  CheUean)  btit  to  be  subsequent  to 
die  Eolithic,  are  considered  by  others  to  belong 
to  the  Oiellean.  The  general  shape  of  die  flint 
was  due  to  chance  and  was  adapted  to  a  variety 
of  purposes  by  crude  flaldng.  It  is  possible 
diat  these  stone  toots  were  made  by  the  Heidel- 
berg and  Piltdown  races. 

Ckellean  Epoch. —  The  first  well-defined 
epoch  of  the  Paleolithic  is  the  Chellean,  named 
for  the  village  of  Chelles  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  about  eight  miles  east  of  Paris, 
where  many  implements  have  been  found  in 
alluvial  gravels  which  form  a  terrace.  The 
Chellean  culture  also  occurs  at  Saint  Acheul 
near  Paris,  in  England,  and  in  Spain.  In  all 
of  these  deposits  are  found  flints  shaped  by  man 
in  his  early  efforts  to  master  his  environment 
As  one  would  ex{)ect,  these  first  attempts  to 
fashion  flints  into  implements  are  very  crude, 
but  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  workers 
were  endeavoring  to  make  tools  of  a  d^nite 
form.  The  most  distinctive  impleiQent  of  die 
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Giellcan,  as  indeed  it  is  of  the  next  following 
epoch,  has  been  given  Sieveral  names  (coup-de- 
Doing,  boucher,  f austkeil,  hand-stooe) .  Tlie 
rrcndi  tcnn,  ceup-dt-poina,  which  literally 
translated  means  ^stroke  of  the  fist,'  is  the  o»e 
in  most  conutton  use.  ^Hand  stone^  has  been 
suggested  as  an  English  equivalent  This  tool 
is  roughly  almond-shaped,  varying  from  about 
4  to  10  inches  in  length,  and  in  sue  and  sk»e 
is  not  unlike  two  hands  with  the  palms  touch- 
ing. The  form  varies  greater  from  somewhat 
disc-shaped  and  oval  to  poniard  diaped.  It  is  a 
rather  heavy  tool  which  could  be  used  for 
many  purposes.  A  diick  butt  end  fitted  the 
hand  and  when  held  by  this  end  it  could 
be  used  for  hacking  or  sawing,  for  drilling 
holes,  for  cutting  and  stabbing,  for  scrap- 
in%  hides,  and  for  other  purposes.  When 
held  by  the  pointed  end  it  could  be  used  as  a 
hammer.  If  it  had  been  used  witb  a  helve  or 
handle  the  edges  would  have  been  chipped  off 
by  the  violent  blows  it  received,  but  the  flakes 
produced  by  wear  are  minute  and  not  coarse. 
The  coup-ae-poing  was,  in  fact,  the  one  in- 
dispensable, 'all  armud*  implanent  The 
gravel  dqnsits  of  Saint  Acbeul  alone  are  said 
to  have  yielded  2),000  specimens.  It  was  al- 
most ^e  sole  implement  used  by  the  men  of 
Chellean  times.  "It  was  the  outcome  of  long 
experience,  and,  in  point  of  utility,  combined 
the  functions  of  _  the  elaborate  array  of  me- 
chanical tools  which  ultimately,  under  changed 
conditions  of  life,  came  into  requisition.* 
(Munro),  In  fashioning  cott^j-de^^oma  a  large 
number  of  flakes  were  broken  off.  tat  shape 
of  some  of  the  Bint  fragments  was  sli^tiy 
modified  by  breaking  off  a  comer  or  an  edge 
and  in  this  way  a  variety  of  smalt,  crudely- 
made  tools  were  obtained. 

In  the  course  of  time  flint  tools  were  made 
for  special  uses  and  the  use  of  the  coup-de- 
P^ff  was  consequently  gradually  discontinued. 
This  development  in  the  skill  of  working  stone, 
however,  was  very  slow  and  during  the  whole 
Chellean  Epoch  flint  implements  were  crude^ 
shaped. 

No  human  skeletons  of  Chellean  Age  have 
been  discovered.  This  is  not  surprisinff,  as 
bones  rapidy  disintegrate  when  buried  in 
gravels  or  left  on  the  surface.  The  climate  of 
France  in  this  epoch  was  not  very  different 
from  the  present,  as  is  shown  by  fossils  of 
trees,  leaves,  and  animals.  Andcnt  elqpltants 
(£.  ofifffKiu),  rhinoceroses  (R.  tnerkU),  raipo- 
potami  and  sabre-tooth  tigers,  however,  mdl- 
cate  a  slightly  warmer  climate  than  now  pre- 
vails in  the  same  re^on. 

During  Chellean  times  Europe  extended  far 
beyond  its  .present  limits,  the  English  Oiannel 
did  not  separate  England  from  Prance,  and  Ire- 
land was  j<Hned  to  England.  Spain  was  con- 
nected with  Africa  at  Gibraltar,  and  Italy  and 
Sidlsr  were  also  joined  to  that  continent.  As 
a  result  of  th^  land  connections  the  lAedi- 
terranean  then  consisted  of  two  inland  lakes. 

Aehndean  Epoch. — Acheulean  Implements 
have  been  found  in  at  least  30  localities  in 
France,  Englaiid,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Russia,  and  Poland.  In  fact, 
Ae  Acheulean  woikers  pnbibfy  Bred  in  alt 
diat  portion  of  Enrooe  not  tJwn  covered  by  the 
great  ice  sheet.  The  name  Acheulean  was 
giren  to  the  epoch  because  the  indu^iy  of  the 
time  is  ^yxMcaUy  represented  in  the  gravels  of 


the  third  terrace  of  the  river  Somme  at  Saint 
Acheul,  France. 

The  implements  majiufactured  iby  the  men 
oi  Acheulean  times  are  merely  modifications 

the  Chellean.  The  coup-d9-poing,  or  hand- 
stone,  is  more  skilfully  mafle  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  entire  surface  is  flaked,  whereas 
ia  the  Cheikan  stage  a  pan  o£  the  surface 
xptf  the  nodule  -is  retained.  It  is,,  in  general, 
lighter  than  the  older  tool;  and  the  edge,  as  a 
result  of  r^eated  chtppings,  is  much  better 
adapted  for  cutting.   It  is,  however,  not  always 

Ssy  to  distinguish  between  tibe  implements  of 
e  two  epochs.  In  addition  to  the  coups-de- 
poing  are  found  planing  tools,  knives,  drills, 
scrapers,  and  other  artifacts  whose  use  can 
merely  be  conjectured.  It  has  been  stated  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Chelleap 
and  Acheulean  there  is  not  an  implement  that 
can  be  regarded  as  a  weapon  (Sollas).  The 
.explanation,  apparently,  is  that  the  spears  were 
made  exclusively  of  wood  as  were  those  of 
the  recently  extinct  Tasmanians.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  it  was  only  after  men 
began  to  uvc  in  caves  that  they  took  to  hunt- 
ing Ins  game  (Munro). 

A  uu-ge  number  of  fragments  of  human 
bones  and  several  entire  leg  dwnes  were  found 
in  a  recess  in  the  banks  of  the  Krapinica 
Brook,  in  Croatia,  but  Uiere  is  doubt  as  to  the 
a^e  of  these  remains.  Some  investigators  con- 
sider them  to  belong  to  the  Acheulean  egodi 
and  others  to  the  Mousterian. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  Achoilean 
epoch  the  animal  life  was  piactically  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  ^ch:  the  straifi^t-tnsked 
.elephant*  Merk's  rhinoceros^  a  horse  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  some  .  of  our 
modern  draft  horses,  the  hippopotamus,  and 
other  animals  abounded.  Besides  the  common 
Chellean  animals  were  hyenas,  brown  ibears. 
wild  boars,  and  lions.  Some  of  the  lions  and 
hyenas  are  ancestors  of  the  cave  ^rpes  which 
appear  in  the  succeeding  Reindeer  and  Cavern 
epochs,  i.e.,  in  the  Younger  Paleolithic. 

The  climate  of  the  earlier  Acheulean,  as 
shown  by  animal  and  plant  fossils,  was  warm. 
This  is  also  indicated  by  the  distribution  of 
the  Acheulean  camps  which  arc,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  open  country  on  the  divides  be- 
tween rivers  and  on  nver  terraces.  Later 
in  the  epoch  a  colder,  dry  climate  is  indicated 
by  the  plants  preserved  In  the  travertine  of 
La  Celle-Sous-Moret,  near  Paris.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  before  the  close  of  the  epoch  the  con- 
tinental ice  sheet  of  Scandinavia  began  to  move 
southward.  Some  Acheulean  implements  are 
said  to  be  associated  with  the  remaihs  of  the 
woolly  rhinoceros  and  mammotii,  but  iliis  as- 
sodation  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the 
Climate  in  the  vidnity  of  the  river  Somme 
was  cold,  btit  may  Indicate  instead  that  these 
animals,  whose  natural  habitat  was  near  die 
front  of  the  ice,  at  certain  times  roamed  soutii- 
ward  and  mingled  with  warm  temperate  animals. 
That  the  climate  in  northern  France  was  arid 
at  times  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  layers 
of  wind-blown  dust  or  loess,  which  cover  the 
terraces  of  the  rivers  of  northern  France, 
MoAem  Germany,  and  Austria. 

MoustercoH  Epoch.—  Because  of  the  colder 
climate  of  die  Monsterean  epoch  the  folk  of 
that  time  were  forced  to  spend  a  portion  of 
the  yiear  ut  ctTca.  and  ffock  sheltcn;  for  this 
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reason  di«r  implements,  hearAs,  remains  of 
feasts,  and  their  skeletons  are  preserved  in  much 
greater  abundance  and  perfection  than  arc  those 
of  the  men  of  the  preceding  epochs.  During 
the  warm  summer  months  they  lived  in  the 
c^en  country,  as  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of 
their  implements  in  loess  (dust)  deposits  and 
river  gravels.  Their  remains  occur  in  many 
places  in  Europe  south  of  Scandinavia,  tfie 
latter  country  being  largely  covered  by  the  ice 
sheet  of  the  fourth  glaciation.  Asia  Minor 
also  contains  dc4)09its  of  this  epoch. 

The  name  Mousterean  was  given  to  this 
epoch  because  of  deposits  founa  in  the  floor 
of  a  cave  and  under  the  cliff  in  front  of  it,  at 
Lc  Moustier,  on  the  Vezcre  River  in  south- 
western France.  Hitre  seems  to  have  been  a 
continuous  residence  in  this  cave  during  upper 
and  middle  Monsterean  times  and  also  during  a 
part  of  the  following  (Aurignacean)  epoch. 

The  Mousterean  stone  implements  are  modi- 
fications of  those  of  the  Acheulean  tut  are 
superior  in  workmanship,  variety,  and  design, 
and  they  were  evidently  made  by  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  makers  of  the  Acheulean 
implements.  A  change  to  a  colder  climate  seems 
to  have  been  the  compelling  cause  for  the  im- 
provement in  the  implements  and  the  explana- 
tion for  the  little  progress  in  the  manufacture 
of  stone  tools  in  Acheulean  times  is  ascribed 
to  the  sub-tropical  climate  which  offered  little 
incentive  to  exertion.  When  the  climate  be- 
came colder  Mousterean  man  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  open  country  and  seek  sudi  natural 
shelter  as  he  conld  find,  and  so  became  a  cave- 
dweller,  a  troglod^e.  He  was  compelled  to 
rovide  his  body  with  some  kind  of  clolSiing  or 
reeze;  the  easily  gathered  and  abundant  fruits 
no  longer  supplied  him  with  food  and  he  Avas 
forced  to  hunt  tand  having  secured  flesh  to 
cook  it.  Necessity  then  required  him  to  make 
tools  of  new  design  and  better  construction  and 
some  form  of  social  organization  must  have 
arisen  as  the  result  of  the  Hvii^  in  caves.  The 
coup-de-poing,  or  hand-stone,  was  still  used, 
but  this  *air  around*  tool  was  gradually  sup- 
planted by  implements  designed  for  special  pur- 
poses. A  new  method  of  manufacture,  called 
the  Levallois  flaking,  soon  caused  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  coup-de-poing,  hecanse  imple- 
ments made  in  this  way  were  lighter,  had  bet- 
ter cutting  edges,  were  made  with  less  labor, 
and  served  equally  well  many  of  the  purposes  of 
the  older  implement.  The  Acheuleans  shaped 
the  coups-de-poing  from  a  nodule  of  flint  by 
chipping  off  bits  with  a  hammer  stone  until  the 
desired  form  was  obtained,  but  they  had  also 
learned  to  make  the  Levallois  flake  which  was 
produced  by  breaking  off  a  large  flake  so  as 
to  form  one  smooth,  slightly  convex  surface. 
In  preparing  a  nodule  irom  which  to  manu- 
facture the  Levallois  flake,  the  nodule  was  flrst 
dressed  to  the  desired  shape-  then  with  a  sharp 
blow  a  flake  was  detached  which  was  later 
trimmed  to  final  form.  In  Mousterean  times 
this  method  of  manufacturo  was  perfected  and 
Levallois  flakes  six  to  seven  inches  \oag  and  two 
inches  wide  were  mad&  From. similar  flakes  a 
variety  of  implements  were  made;  one  oi  tiwse, 
the  Mousterean  point,  rarely  four  indies  long, 
was  carefully  retouched  so  as  to  form  a  sharp 
point.  The  Mousterean  point  was  probably  used 
for  catting,  piercing,  and  scraping  hide&  Scrap- 


ers of  various  kinds,  awls  and,  for  the  first 
time,  lance  heads  were  also  made.  Spherical 
balls  of  limestone  have  been  found  which  were 
probably  used  for  bolas.  Crudely  made  bone 
implements  seem  to  have  (been  manufactured  in 
this  epoch,  but  they  are  Uttle  more  than  bone 
fragments  whose  accidental  shapes  were  useful. 

A  number  of  fragtnentanr  skeletons  of  the 
makers  of  Mousterean  implements  have  been 
unearthed  and  it  is  now  possible  to  give  an 
accurate  description  of  tfie  men  of  that  time. 
The  race  is  called  the  Neanderthal  Race  from 
a  cave  in  a  small  valley  of  that  name  near 
Dusseldorf,  Germany,  where  a  skull  of  this 
race  was  unearthed.  Remains  of  Mousterean 
men  from  at  least  20  localities  have  been  identi- 
fied. These  skeletons  are  all  of  men  of  one 
type;  with  targe,  broad,  flat  heads  and  strong 
jaws  and  teeth.  (See  Man,  Prehistoric  Races 
of).  The  remains  of  Neanderthal  men  have 
been  found  only  in  caves  but  their  implements 
have  been  discovered  in  terrace  deposits  indi- 
cating that  they  fived  in  the  open  during  favor- 
able weather. 

The  animals  most  characteristic  of  the 
Mousterean  epoch  are  the  mammoth,  woolly 
rhinoceros,  and  the  reindeer.  The  long  hair 
which  reached  almost  to  the  ground  and  the 
thick,  soft,  under-coating  of  fur  shows  that 
the  mammoth  was  well  adapted  for  a  severe 
climate.  (The  food  found  in  the  stomach  and 
mouth  of  frozen  Siberian  mammoths  consisted 
of  grasses,  sedges,  beans,  and  arctic  crow-foot. 
In  the  winter  the  leaves  and  branches  of  small 
trees  and  shrubs  were  also  eaten).  The  woolly 
rhinoceros  (R.  trichorhinus)  was  also  protected 
by  long  hair  and  a  thick  under  coating  of  fur. 
Besides  these  larger  animals  there  were  arcdc 
foxes  and  hares,  the  banded  lemings  and  others. 
The  occasional  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the 
slrai^t-tusked  elephant  and  Merck's  rhinoceros 
indicates  that  either  in  the  warm  summer 
months  or  during  intervals  of  warmer  climate 
these  southern  animals  migrated  into  Europe 
from  the  south.' 

The  evidence  from  the  character  of  the 
fauna  and  floras  as  welt  as  the  fact  fliat  man 
lived  in  caves  instead  of  in  the  open  during 
the  greater  .part  of  the  Mousterean,  points  to 
a  severe  climate  which  forced  man  from  the 
open  plains  to  such  natural  shelter  as  he  could 
find. 

The  best  evidence  at  present  indicates  the 
fourth  glacial  stage  as  the  time  in  which  the 
Moustereans  lived.  It  is  estimated  that  tlie 
Mousterean  epoch  lasted  about  30,000  years 
and  closed  about  25,000  years  ago  (Osbom). 

Geography.— The  geosrai^  of  Europe  dur- 
ing Mousterean  times  diirered  somewhat  from 
that  of  to-day.  Scandinavia  was  covered  with 
an  ice  sheet  which  extended  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  England,  for  a  time 
at  least,  was  joined  to  France. 

Aurignacean  Epoch. —  The  older  Paleolithic 
includes  the  pre-Oiellean,  Chellean.  Acheuleans 
and  Mousterean,  and  ii  succeeded  by  the 
younger  Paleolithic,  of  which  the  first  epoch  is 
the  Aurignacean.  With  the  older  Paleolithic, 
the  Neandertfial  race  disappears  and  a  new 
race  or  races  of  men  appear,  differing  from  it  In 
physical  appearance  almost  as  much  as  the 
Neanderthals  difl^ered  from  the  ape-man.  The 
kinds  of  animals,  however,  remain  nearly  the 
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same,  altSiougfi  their  relative  abundance  varies 
somewhat  at  different  times.  The  reindeer  was 
common  and  because  of  its  constant  association 
with  die^  remains  and  imt)1ements  of  younger 
Paleohthic  man  this  division  is  often  termed 
*the  Reindeer  Period.*  The  horse,  bison^  cave 
bear,  and  cave  lion,  as  well  as  other  annnals, 
were  also  living  In  the  renons  occujried  by 
man  in  £arop&  in  Italy  the  Aurignacean  seems 
to  have  beoi  the  onfy  yotn^er  Paleolithic  cul- 
ttn-e. 

The  love  of  personal  adornment  is  shown 
in  the  perforated  sea  shells  and  back  bones  of 
fishes  for  use  in  necklaces,  perforated  teeth  of 
various  animals  and  beads  made  from  ivory  and 
reindeer  horns  'widA  he  wore.  Bone  tubes 
which  served  as  flasks  for  pigment  were  made 
from  the  cannon  bones  of  the  reindeer. 

Ani^nacean  man  was  the  first  to  use  bone 
to  any  great  extent  for  making  tools.  From 
this  material  he  made  such  implements  as  pin& 
chisels,  and  shaft-strai^teners  (first  called 
baton  de  commattdem^nts) .  With  hum  art  seems 
to  have  had  its  beginning. 

There  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
worimtanship  of  the  flint  implements  of  tiits 
stage.  One  important  flint  was  the  graver 
(burin)  used  for  making  incisions  in  hard 
materials,  such  as  stone,  bone,  horns,  and  ivory. 
Side  scrapers  (raclioirs),  end-scrapers  (grat- 
toir),  flints  shaped  like  a  knift  blade  (chattel- 
perron-point),  spoke-shaves  and  tools  of  other 
designs  were  made.  Figures  in  outline  of 
horses,  bisons,  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  stags 
and  oxen  represent  crude  attempts  at  art,  but  m 
some  specimens  the  drawing  is  excellent. 

Z>uziiig  Aurignacean  times  tiie  English  Chan- 
nd  was  not  in  existence  and  man  could  walk 
from  France  to  England  or  Ireland  without 
crossing  any  natural  barrier,  other  than  rivers^ 
The  Baltic  Sea  was  reduced  to  a  fresh  water 
lake.  During  this  epoch  the  climate  in  western 
Europe  became  dryer  and  less  severe  than  it 
was  in  Mousterean  times  as  is  shown  by  de- 
ponts  of  loess. 

Horses  were  abundant  and  were  killed  and 
eaten  but,  as  far  as  known,  they  were  never 
domesticated.  Around  one  Aurignacean  camp 
(Solutri)  the  bones  of  not  less  Aan  100,000 
horses  have  4>een  found.  In  this  bone  breccia 
remains  of  the  reindeer  and  mammoth  have 
also  been  unear&ed. 

The  superb  Cro-Magnon  race  appeared  at  the 
bcginnms  of  the  Anrignacean  and  at  about  tke 
same  time  die  Kesnderdials  disappeared.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  the  extemunation  of  the 
latter  was  brought  ^ut  by  tibese  new  arrivals, 
^celetons  of  the  Cro-Magnon  race  have  beeu 
found  in  France,  Wales,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Aus- 
tria. They  "were  very  tall  men  with  an  average 
hei^t  of  six  feet  one  and  one-half  inches  and 
their  brain  capacity  was  larger  than  that  of 
modem  man. 

Solutrem  Epoch.— Tht  Sohitrean  industry 
has  an  unexpected  distrrbution  in  that  it  is  not 
found  in  the  lands  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 
The  artifacts  of  the  epodi  nave,  however,  been 
found  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  and  Poland. 

The  Sohitrean  epoch  is  characterized  by 
extraordinary  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  flint 
implements.  At  no  other  time  in  die  Paleo- 
Kraic  was  die  fasiiicming  of  implements  from 
flint  so  adiniralde.  Hie  meat  perfect  of  these 


Bints  are  laurel-leaf  and  willow-leaf  spear  heads. 
These  implements  are  evenly  flat  and  remark- 
ably thin,  so  thin  in  some  specimens  as  to  be 
translucent;  but  the  character  which  especially 
distinguishes  them  is  the  beauty  of  the  second- 
ary flaking  (Solutrean  retouch).  In  this  proc- 
ess thin  flakes  were  split  off  with  great  regu- 
larity, leaving  long,  shallow  furrows  which  run 
from  the  edge  of  the  implements  up  toward  the 
middle;  both  sides  of  the  laurel-leaf  points 
have  been  dressed  all  over  in  this  way. 

Art  which  had  sudi  a  promising  beginning 
in  the  Aurienacean  epoch  was  at  a  standstill, 
or  even  declined  during  the  Solutrean  epoch. 
The  use  of  bone  and  ivory,  however,  continued, 
and  bone  and  ivory  arrow  straiefateners,  spear 
points,  awls,  the  first  bone  needles,  and  some 
primitive  drawings  and  statuettes  were  made. 
The  frequent  occurrence  amon^  their  remains 
oi  lumps  of  ochre  and  graphite  shows  that 
Colors  were  used  either  for  personal  adornment, 
as  was  ciKtomary  with  the  Ameriaan  Indians, 
or  for  paintings  on  the  walls  of  caves.  The  sud- 
den appearance  of  in^>lements  with  the  ^Solu- 
trean retoucJi"  suggests  that  possibly  a  new  race 
liad  invaded  Europe.  That  this  is  probable  is 
further  shown  by  the  discovery  of  a  few  skele- 
tons (Briinn  race)  whose  sIcuUs  are  different 
from'  those  of  the  Cro-Magnon  race,  and  whtdi 
are  of  as  low  a  racial  type  as  uiat  of  ike 
Australian  nt^oids.  The  slctdls  are  unusually 
long  for, their  width.  This  race  did  not  drive 
out  the  Cro-Magnon  race,  but  lived  in  Europe 
at  the  same  time  and  from  it  the  Cro-Magnons 
appear  to  have  learned  how  to  manufaEture  the 
beautiful  Solutrean  spear-heads.  One  possible 
cause  for  the  lack  oi  progress  of  art  during 
tliis  epoch  is  the  slight  amelioration  oi  the 
climate  which  permitted  man  to  live  in  the 
open,  and  consequently^  the  incentive  of  the 
cave,  dweller  fen*  drawu^  and  carving  was 
lacking. 

Moffdaletiian  Epoch.~1hc  culture  of  the 
people  of  the  Magdalenian  is  so  unUke  that  of 
tlie  prece^ng  epoch  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  bi^  art  of  this  epoch  could 
have  been  made  by  descendants  of  the  Solu- 
treans.  Instead  of  beautifully  made  flint  im- 
plements, the  inhabitants  of  the  Magdalenian 
caves  manufactured  stone  implements  of  in- 
ferior workmansh^  and  often  of  poorly  selected 
Stone.  But  the  lade  of  a  highly  developed  flint 
industry  was  fully  compensated  for  by  tools 
Oiade  of  bone,  horn,  and  ivory.  A  great  varied 
of  new  kinds  of  tools  and  ornaments  of  bone 
was  soon  invented  and  the  skill  in  the. manu- 
facture of  bone  is  as  surprising  as  the  lack  of 
skill  in  the  working  of  flints.  In  the  early 
Magdalenian  the  bone  implements  were  similar 
and  less  varied  than  later  in  the  epoch.  The 
bone  implements  most  commonly  found  are 
spear-heads,  which  at  first  were  without  barbs, 
but  later  were  made  with  a  dotible  row:  bone 
spear  throwers,  shaft  straie^teners,  and  bone 
fish  hooks.  Bone  needles  were  beautifully  made 
and  were  mudi  superior  to  those  of  later  times. 
*The  Romans,  for  example,  never  had  needles 
comparable  to  diose  of  the  Magdalenian  epoch.* 
(Lartet). 

The  art  of  Magdalenian  times  attained  a 
high  degree  of  development.  This  is  seen  in 
carving  of  animals  on  bone  and  ivory;  in 
engravings  on  bone,  on  slabs  of  stone,  and  espe- 
cfadly-  on  the  walls  of  caves  and  racfk  sheh^. 
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IM  PALBOLOOim— 

The  cuhnination  of  Msgdalenian  art  if  proba^ 
that  found  on  the  roof  of  the  cave  of  Altanuia 
in  northern  Spain,  where  a  large  number  of 
figures,  some  of  which  are  of  life  size,  colored 
in  black,  red,  yellow,  and  polychrome,  repre- 
senting bison,  horses,  deer,  and  other  animals 
are  found  The  drawing  is  of  a  high  order  and 
could  not  have  4}een  executed  by  any  but  skilled 
artists. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Cro-Magnon  race  was 
the  dominant  .one  during  the  Magdaleniaa 
epoch,  and  that  thev  were  the  artists  of  this 
time.  More  than  30  kinds  of  animals  .were 
portrayed  hy  the  artists  and  sculptors  of  this 
epoch  and  tt  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that 
me  more  impressive  of  them,  such  as  the  mam- 
moth and  bison  —  though  perhaps  not  the  most 
abundant  —  were  favorite  subjects.  Besides 
these  animals  they  drew  or  engraved  the  out- 
lines of  the  rhinoceros,  the  horse,  the  ibex,  the 
lion,  the  bear,  and  the  deer.  A  few  figures  o£ 
women  have  been  discovered  but  figures  of  men 
were  nrdy  ud  cmd^  portrayed. 

AsUian  Epockr-Tbe  PaleoUthic  period 
closed  with  the  Azilian  epodL  Instead  of  a 
form  of  art  higher  than  that  of  die  Hag* 
dalenian,  better  carvings,  and  toots  of  superior 
workmanship,  such  as  one  would  expect,  there 
is  a  deterioration  in  art  and  Aint  working: 
*With  the  advent  of  Azilian  the  realistic  art 
of  the  Magdalenians  disappeared  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  rude  attempts  at  geometrical  or  gen* 
eraltzed  representadons.  There  is  no  working 
In  ivoi7;  this  materia  has  disappeared  vrith  the 
mammooit  wd  stag's  horns  take  its  place* 
(Sollas). 

Numerous  pebbles  liave  been  discovered 
which  are  painted  on  one  side  with  various 
designs;  dots,  parallel  lines,  ladder-like  pat- 
terns, forms  which  resemble  the  ca^tal  letters 
F,  £.  I,  and  other  designs.  What  these  symbols 
signify  is  not  known. 

The  cause  of  the  abrupt  change  in  ctilture 
between  the  Magdalenian  and  Azilian,  which 
has  htxn  characterized  as  a  revohition  rather 
than  a  development,  is  explained  on  two  theories. 
The  discovery  in  the  deposits  of  the  epoch  of 
skulls  of  two  different  types,  one  extremely 
long  headed  and  the  other  extremely  short 
headed,  is  considered  to  indicate  the  possibility 
that  the  Azilian  cuUure  was  introduced  by  new 
races  and  was  not  a  development  from  pre- 
existing European  cultures.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  the  Azilians  no  longer  lived  in  caves 
but  in  the  open  country  and  that,  consequently, 
art  practically  disappeared.  Moreover,  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  mammoth  and  reindeer  from 
Central  Europe  cut  off  the  supply  of  ivory  and 
reindeer  horns  and  man  was  forced  to  use  the 
greatly  inferior  stag  horns  for  making  harpoons 
and  tools.  Azilian  men,  like  their  predecessors, 
knew  nothing  of  poftery  and  they  had  no  do- 
mesticated animals  or  plants. 

The  AziHan  epoch  seems  to  have  occurred 
at  the  very  close  of  the  last  Glacial  Stage  a& 
is  shown  by  the  absence  south  of  Belgium  of 
flie  reindeer,  arctic  fox,  and  arctic  hare.  The 
common  animals  were  those  of  the  present 
day,  such  as  wild  boar,  wild  cattle,  roe  deer, 
rabbit,  brown  bear,  and  field  mouse.  ^  The 
Azilian  culture  had  a  wide  distribution  in  Eu- 
rope and  has  been  identified  in  Scotland,  Hne- 
land,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Spain.  The 


Paleolithic  is  believed  to  have  dosed  to 
10,000  years  ago  and  was  followed  by  the  Neo- 
lithic period  (q.v.). 

BiUiography. —  Avebury,  Lord  (Sir  Jc^n 
Lubbock),  'Prehistoric  Times'  ^7th  ed,  Lon- 
don 1913) ;  Elliot,  G.  F.  Scott,  'Prehistoric  Man 
and  his  story>  (London  1917)  ;  Geikie,  J.,  'The 
Antiquity  of  Man  in  Europe*  (New  York 
1914) ;  Gregory,  W.  K.,  'Studies  of  the  Evolu- 
tion  of  the  Primates'  (Bulletin  American  Mu- 
seum Natural  History^ol.  XXXV,  pp.  239-355. 
1916) ;  Keith,  A..  *The  Antiquity  of  Man> 
(London  1914)  :  de  Mortillet.  G.  and  A.,  <Le 
prehistorique  origine  et  antiquite  de  lliomme* 
(Paris  1900);  Munro,  R.,  'Paleolithic  Man 
and  the  Terramara  Settlements  in  Europe* 
(Edinburgh  1912);  Obermaier.  Hugo,  <Der 
Mensch  der  Vorzeit,*  Ft.  I  (Beriin  1912); 
Osborn,  H.  F.,  'Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age> 
(this  work  also  contains  an  excellent  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  subject;  New  York  1916) ;  Sollas, 
WTj.,  ^Ancient  Haiiters>  (London  1915); 
Wright,  W.  T.,  <The  Quaternary  Ice  Age> 
(London  1914). 

Hbidman  F.  Cleland, 
Professor  of  Geology,  Williams  College. 

PALBOLOGUE,  p^'la'&'lSg',  Maurice. 
French  diplomat  and  author :  b.  Paris,  1859.  He 
was  employed  in  various  capadties  in  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs  and  was  sent  on 
diplorhatic  missions  tO  Bulgaria,  China,  Korea 
and  other  countries.  He  has  written  several 
works  mostly  dealing  with  literature.  They  in- 
clude 'L'art  chinois>  (1888) ;  'Vauvenargues* 
(1889);  'Alfred  de  Vigny>  (1892  ;  3d  ed. 
1908);  'Profib  de  femmes>  (1895);  <Sur  les 
mines*  (1897)  ;  <Lc  cilice>  (1901)  ;  'Rome,  im- 
pressions d'histoire  et  d'art>  (1902) ;  'La 
cravache'  (1904)  ;  'Le  point  d'honneur'  (1907)  ; 
*Dante  son  caractire  et  son  genie'  (1909). 

PALEOMASTpDON.  a  genus  of  primi- 
tive elephants  fossil  in  the  lower  Oligocene  beds 
of  the  Fayoum,  Egypt  The  species  varied  in 
size  from  that  of  a  tapir  to  that  of  a  half-grown 
elephant  and  their  frames  and  limbs  were  rather 
lif^tly  built  The  reduction  of  the  dentition  and 
certain  other  fea^res  point  to  still  more  primi- 
tive  ancestors.  The  neck  was  relatively  lon& 
the  skull  long  and  narrow,  having  a  high  and 
crested  occiput,  and  the  front  projectile  into 
a  long  snout  Both  jaws  contained  short, 
partly  enameled  tusks,  those  of  the  iq>per  jaw 
curvmg  downward  somewhat  dtrergentiy,  and 
those  of  the  lower  jaw  pointing  straig^  for- 
ward 

PALBOHBTSOROLOOT.    See  PAUO- 

aiMATOLOCY. 

PALEONTOLOGY,  the  science  of  the 
ancient  life  that  inhabited  the  earth  during  the 
vast  periods  of  time  which  tmve  antedated  the 
age  of  man.  This  science  dates  back  only  to  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  xentury,  when  William 
Smith,  Cuvier,  Broo^art,  Lamarck,  Blumcn- 
badi  and  Schlotheim  initiated  the  study  of  foft> 
sU  life  as  a  distinct  branch  of  sdeotific  research. 
It  was  christened  'palconU>lc«y>  ^  de  Blain- 
ville  and  Ffsher  von  Waldheim  in  1834.  Erro- 
neous and  fantastic  ideas  r^^u^ng  Ae  nature 
and  origin  of  organic  fossils  had  prevailed 
till  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century,  in- 
teresting accounts  of  which,  as  wcU  as  of  die 
later  history  of  the  science,  may  be  read  in  the 
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works  of  ^tteli  Lyell,  Marsli-aod  Weller.  Since 
the  earl>r  ds^s  this  saence  has  made  rapid  prog- 
ress until  now  its  devotees  are  numerous  and 
they  attempt  to  solve  some  of  th^^  most  import- 
ant  problems  bearing  upon  the  origin  and  evolur 
tion  of  onnnisnu,  and  upon  the  ancient  life- 
faistoiy  of  uie  earth.  The  study  o£  palieontology 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  fossils  (q.v.)  -  whira^ 
defined  in  'die  words  of  Zittel,  are  *all  remains 
or  traces  of  plants  and  animals  which  have  lived 
before  the  beginnkig  of  the  present  geological 
period,  and  have  been  preserved  in  the  rodcs,* 
and  hence  the  successful  pursuit,  of  this  science 
is  in  large  degree  dependent  upon  intiinale 
knowlec^  of  the  dosehr  allied  sdences.  geology 
and  biology.  This  afiUiation  of  palaeontology 
to  the  two  sciences  mentioned  is  easily  traced 
in  the  literature.  The  early  works  were  der 
scriptions  of  fossils^  often  arranged  96  in 
Sowerby's  'Mineral  Conchol(^,>  1812-45^  with- 
out reference  to  dieir  biological  classification 
or  to  their  relation  as  members  of  the  fauna  of 
a  particular  formation.  In  later  works  the  tend- 
ency to  diverge  along  two  distinct  lines  is  very 
apparent  and  at  the  present  day  we  have  two 
more  or  less  widely  separated  schools  of  palaeon- 
tologists: (I)  those  whose  work  is  more  inti- 
mately assoaated  with  that  of  the  eeolo^st; 
and  (2)  those  who  are  essentially  bioloj^sts. 
The  former  (stratigraphers,  palacontologic  geol- 
ogists, geological  biologists)  are  more  interested 
m  anramlin^  die  relations  of  fossils  to  thfe 
rocks  in  which  they  are  found  entombed,  in 
studying  the  order  of  stKxession,  the  evolution, 
the  migration  of  fossil  faunas  in  the  stratified 
rodcs,  in  developing  the  use  of  index  fossils, 
that  is,  of  particular  genera  and  species  of  fos- 
sil plants  and  animals  as  indicators  of  particu- 
lar geokigical  formations ;  and,  by  the  study  of 
die  geographic  distribution  of  fossil  faunas,  in 
solving  the  problems  of  'fades  development,* 
and  of  palieogeography  or  ancient  physical  geog- 
rai^y.  The  sect^nd  group  of  palaeontologists 
confine  thdr  attention  abnost  wholly  to  de- 
scription ol  the  morphology,  embryo^ny,  and 
plqrk)geny  or  ^enealc^  of  fossil  organisms,  and 
give  only  incidental  notice  to  the  geologic  as- 
sociations of  the  fossils  they  handle. 

PabMMitol<^  has  been  of  great  aid  to  zool- 
ogy and  botany  in  dearing  up  mooted  questions 
oidassification,  in  explaining  the  origin  of  va- 
rious obscure  stfuctiires  seen  in  modem  plants 
and  animals,  and  in  adding  to  our  Imowlcd^ 
of  the  determiiUBg  factors  of  geogra^iic  dis- 
tribution. The  strictly  utilitarian  side  of  pa- 
laeontology, involving  the  application  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  index  fossils  to  determination  of  i^e 
proximity  of  beds  of  ore,  coat  or  building  ston^, 
or  to  aioertainment  of  the  depth  of  oil,  gas 
or  watcr^beauing  strata,  has  not  yet  been  vi~ 
corded  dne  recognition  by  those  most  interested 
in  the  ei^loitalion  of  siich  econmnic  materi^S, 
with  the  result  ^t  kr^  amm  of  mon^  hare 
been  expended  in  frmtleu  seardi  'for  non- 
existent treaauresi 

The  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  are  classified 
according  to  their  periods  of  origin  into  fonr 
great  groups,  each  of  wtudi  nepresents  an  era 
of  immense  duration,  measured  in  tmlUoBS  of 
years.  These  eras  are  again  divided  into 
periods,  represented  by  systons  of  rock  formft- 
ttons,  of  whidi  13  are  generally  recognized,  and 
the  periods  are  a^^in  subdivided  into  epodis, 
ages,  stage«,aii4  epiMes,  ciich  ol  these  snuUcr 


elements  b^i^  r^resented  by  its  correqmoding 
rock-unit  With  exception  of  the  Archaean  and 
Algonkian  systems  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale, 
from  which  no  satisfactory  fossil  remains  ha^ve 
yet  been  obtained,  each  of  the  systems  hau  been 
,£ound  to  contain  an  assemblage  of  fossil  or* 
jfanisms  t^uite  pectdiar  to  itseli,  and  not  fotuid 
.m  its  entiTety  in  any  other  t^tsm.  This  as- 
semblage of  fossil  organisms  in  any  ^stem  or 
in  any  geological  forination  constitutes  its  fossil 
fauna,  vrhich  is  an  imperfect  synopsis  of  the 
ancient  life  that  formerly  inhabited  the  vicinity 
of  Mie  ocean«  lake  or  luid  basin  in  which  the 
patrticiuar  system  or  formation  originated. 

.  Tke  faunas  of  two  formations  of  consecutive 
ag^  have  as  a  rule  ma^y  species  in  common,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  faunas  of  two  forma- 
tions representing  widely  separated  periods  of 
time  are  fotmd.fo  be  quite  unlike,  and  to  have 
few  species  and  even  few  genera  in  common. 
The  two  extremes  of  such  dissimilarity  are 
naturally  seen  in. the  Cambrian  and  Pleistocene 
faunas  at  opposite  ends  of  the  geologic  time- 
■scide. 

Tablc  op  Systems,  Periods  avtd  Epochs,  with 
Dominant  Types  of  Lite. 


Cenoaoie 
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PerioAi  and  Syttems 
ud  Doakuat  TjvM 


Tertia 


da,  laaeOM,  tad  land 

(Pterodactrli,    D  i  n  o  - 
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*  Sonetiinw  given  aa  a  division  of  the  ^fTTmnjflffTns 

While  formations  o£  different  ages  contain 
diverse  faunas,  it  is  found  that  a  single  forma- 
tion presents  osseg^Uy  the  same  faiaia  in  all 
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portions  of  its  area  of  disfribution,  whence  it 
follows  that  the  fossil  contents  of  a  formation 
are,  in  general,  characteristic  of  that  formation, 
and  that  they  serve  as  a  means  of  identifying  it 
In  widely  sefiarated  districts. 

These  general  laws  are  subject  to  certain 
exceptions  due  to  the  influence  of  *facies  de- 
velopment,* the  variations  of  faunal  expression 
consequent  upon  changes  in  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  life.  These  facial  changes,  tvhen  uh- 
derstood,  assist  rather  than  render  more  difficult 
the  correlation  of  distant  faunas,  and  their 
eluddation  greatly  aids  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  physiographic  conditions. 

Comparison  of  the  successive  fossil  faunas 
with  each  other  and  with  the  modem  fauna 
shows  that  there  has  been  a  slow  but  continu- 
ous progress  in  the  expression  of  each  fauna 
from  that  of  Cambrian  age  with  its  unfamiliar 
lowly  primitive  types,  to  the  highly  organiied 
animals  and  plants  that  form  the  dominant  types 
of  the  modem  fauna  and  flora.  This  progress 
is  manifested  in  the  successive  members  of  the 
different  races  of  animals  that  have  descended 
from  Cambrian  ancestors,  by  their  passing 
throui^  a  particular  stage  of  evolution  in  eau 
successive  period,  epoch  and  stage.  Recognition 
of  this  stage  of  evolution  enables  the  palaeon- 
ttrfo^st  to  correlate  entirely  new  faunas  or 
speaes  with  the  known  faunas  of  standard 
sections  or  scales. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  races  living 
at  the  present  day  have  descended  from  Cam- 
brian ancestors.  Many  of  our  well  differentiated 
forms  of  modem  life  can  be  traced  back  only  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary,  or  into  the  Meso- 
zoic,  or  perhaps'  late  Palaeozoic,  where  they  are 
r^rescnted  by  species  whose  distinguishing 
dtaracteristtcs  are  less  well  developed  so  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  contempo- 
raneous ancestors  of  other  races.  Such  early 
ancestral  types  wluch  seem  to  possess  in  poten- 
tial state  the  characters  of  two  or  more  later  de- 
scendant races  are  known  as  "generalized  types.* 

There  are  also  numerous  groups  of  fossil 
organisms  that  appeared  during  ear^  da^,  mul- 
ti|Mied,  attained  meir  climax,  during  which  they 
were  for  a  time  perhaps  the  dominant  forms  of 
land  or  sea,  and  then  declined  and  eventnally 
'  became  totally  extinct.  Such  e:(tinct  grouf>s 
are  eminently  characteristic  of  the  periods  m 
which  they  hved. 

Facies  Development  and  Paunal  Changes. 
—  Faeies  is  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  physi- 
cal and  faunlstic  characters  of  a  formation  at 
a  particular  point,  and  it  is  determined  by  the 
combination  of  climatic^  physiographic,  bathy- 
metric  nnd  Other  conditions  reacting  upon  the 
organisms  of  the  neighborhood.  Some  forma- 
tions, like  the  Devonian,  present  several  varied 
facies  in  a  limited  area;  others,  like  certain 
deep-water  limestones  of  Ordovidan  and  Car- 
boniferous age,  spread  with  scarcely  any  change 
over  vast  spaces.  The  chief  types  of  fades  are 
the  littoral  corallic,  suWittoral  or  pelade, 
abyssal,  estuarine,  fresh-water  and  terrestrial 
The  characteristics  of  each  of  these,  with  the 
organisms  peculiar  to  it,  are  here  passed  in 
review. 

A  'littoral*  facies  is  represented  by  deposits 
formed  at  the  shore  and  in  the  shoal  water  con- 
tiguous to  it.  It  comprises  conglomerates,  sand- 
■  stones,  shales  md  marls,  and  its  organic  con- 


tents consist  of  die  remains  of  animals  and 
plants  of  beach  and  shallow  water  habits.  Such 
are  the  heavy-shelled  mollusks,  notably  those 
that  feed  on  marine  plants,  also  abundant 
worms,  heavy-shelled  crabs,  arom  barnacles 
and  hydroids.  This  fades  is  more  common  tfian 
any  of  the  others,  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
sedimentai7  rods  have  been  made  up  of  the 
products  of  continental  erosion  deposited  near 
the  coast 

Fossil  coral  reefs  have  been  recognized  in 
formations  of  nearly  all  ages  and  constitute 
a  'coralUc*  fades.  They  are  in  all  cases  of 
shallow  water  origin,  and  their  presence  in 
andent  rocks  has  oeen  generally  accepted  as 
evidence  of  the  uniformly  warm  temperature  of 
the  seas  in  which  they  flourished.  In  the  an- 
dent reefs  the  coral  structure  has  usually  been 
obliterated  by  a  metamorphic  process  called 
diagenesis,  and  the  coral  rock  has  become  a 
dolomite.  Such  are  the  Guelph  dolomites  of  the 
Silurian  of  New  York  and  Ontario.  Fossil 
coral  reefs  often  afford  faunas  of  many  spedes 
and  abundant  individuals.  The  corallic  fades 
of  a  formation  is  always  assodated.  on  its  land- 
ward side,  with  a  sparsely  fossiliferous  k^oon 
or  saltmarsh  phase,  represented  by  red  shjdcs, 
containing  gypsum  and  salt  as  in  the  Salina 
beds  of  New  York,  and  on  the  seaward  side  by 
a  series  of  highly  fossiliferous  beds,  usually 
limestones  or  calcareous  shales,  whtdi  corre- 
spond to  the  deposits  of  the  open  ocean.  These 
latter  deposits  usually  abound  in  fossils  of 
distinct  pelagic  type^  such  as  cephalopods, 
brachiopods,  sea-urchms,  crinoids,  crustaceans 
and  thin-shelled  mollusks. 

"Sub-littoral*  or  "pelagic*  fades  comprise 
the  deposits  laid  down  in  the  deeper  water  of 
the  continental  shelf,  and  form  an  intermediate 
phase  between  the  littoral  and  abyssal  types. 
The  rocks  are  mostly  of  organic  origin  (lime- 
stone and  lime  shales),  with  fine-grained 
sandstones  and  clay  shales.  As  a  mle  they  con- 
tain an  abundance  of  well  preserved  fossils,  in- 
cluding the  remains  of  all  kinds  of  anim^ 
that  inhabit  the  open  sea,  together  with  some 
members  of  the.  littoral  fauna.  Dqtosits  of 
tliis  class,  with  their  charactmstic  faunas,  such 
as  graptoUte  shales,  ammonite,  and  ptero{)od 
limestones,  have  often  very  wide  distribution, 
and  are  hence  of  great  value  for  detemiination 
of  geologic  horizons. 

"Abyssal*  fades  is  the  type  characteristic  of 
the  greatest  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  repre- 
.seated  in  modern  time  by  the  foraminiferal  and 
radiplarian  ooses,  and  frreen  mad  r^  muds. 
It  is  recognised  vnons  ancient  rocks  hy  radiola- 
rian  cherts  of  Palaeozoic  and  Jurassic  age  of 
Europe  and  Australia,  by  the  chalk  of  Creta- 
ceous age  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
by  the  Pliocene  Barbados  earth,  which  tatter 
is  evidence  of  upheaval  of  great  ocean>dq>tlis 
in  comparatively  recent  times. 

The  three  remaining  types  of  fades,  "estua- 
rine,* "fresh- water,*  and  "terrestrial,*  are  asso- 
dated with  spread  of  continental  conditions. 
The  estuarine  or  hraddsh  water  fades  presents 
lagoon,  t»you  and  estuary  deposits  of  sand- 
stones, conglomerates  and  clay  shales,  some- 
times alteraating  with  limestones  formed  during 
temporary  transgression  of  the  ocean.  The  fos- 
sils of  such  deposits  are  species  of  animals  that 
lived  in  brackish  water,  mingled  wi^  remains 
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of  the  fresh-water  and  land  fauna  and  flora  that 
were  carried  down  by.  river  waters  and  en-, 
tombed  in  the  estuarine  deposits.-  The  nodular 
shale  of  Carboniferous  s«e  at  Mazon  Creek,  III,: 
is  a  renowned  example  of  this  type  of  facies. 
Its  varied  fauna  comprises  amphibians,  fish, 
clams,  river-snaits,  land-snails,  sa>rpions,  spi- 
ders, myriopods,  insects  and  ,  crabs,  together 
with  abundant  ferns, 

"Fresh-water*  and  *iaciistrine'*  facies  are  de^' 
posits  formed  in  fresh-water  swamps  and  lakeSf 
important  in  the  Devonian,  Carboniferous, 
Jurassic  and  Tertiary  systems.  The  Devonian 
deposits,  known  as  Old  Red  Sandstone^  in- 
Euro^  and  as  CatsJdU  standstpoe  in  the  United' 
States  and  Canada,  consist .  mostly  of  red  and 
gray  sandstones  and  shales  containing  fish  and 
plant  remains.  The  swamp  deposits  of  Car- 
boniferous and  later  times  are  represented  by 
beds  of  coal,  lignite  and  clay  shales,  alt  contain-- 
ing  abundant  plant  remains,  and  rarely  relics  of 
the  insect,  crustacean  and  vertebrate  life.  Dur-: 
ing  the  Cretaceous,  JmrasMC  and  Tertiary. 
P^iods,  extensive  lakes  existed  upon  the  several; 
oonttncnts,  and  their  sandstone,  shales  and  lime- 
stone deposits  have  afforded  hosts  of  vertebrate 
and  vegetable  remains,  specially  those  of  tbO' 
Roclnr  Mountain  region  and  Europe.  Occa-- 
nonal  beds  of  this  facies  abound  in-  fresh-water- 
snwls  and  hnects,  as  notaUy  at  Florissant.  Colo. 
Angukir  brecciask  conglomerates,  sandstoncs,- 
sh^ks  and  clays  complife  ttw  deposits  o9E  thq. 
terrestrial  factes,  a  type  whidi  has  not  yet  been, 
ntisf  BCtorily  investigated  in  all  its  .phases.  The 
vaiions  depoats  originated  either  as  the  resid-> 
uals  from  denudation,  or  as  flood-plain,  desert 
and  prairie  deposits.  They  are  important 
sources  of  fossils  in  Some  cases  (flood-plain 
and  prairie  phases)  but  as  a  rule  their  mode  of 
origin  has  not  been  conducive  to  preservation 
of  organic  remains. 

All  of  these  facies  are  bdne  devdoped'  in. 
different  parts  of  the  worid  at  the  present  day-r- 
and geologists  find  dut  tfiejr  have  been  devw- 
oped  more  or  less  cesnpletely  dnrit^c  aU  periods 
of  geologic  time.  It  is,  however,  wwdiy  alt  note 
that  the  varioiu  marine  facies  greatly  prcdom*' 
inated  in  the  older  Palaeozoic,  that  the  estuarine 
and  swamp  conditions  were  markedly  developed 
during  Carboniferoos  ttme  in  most  parts  of  the 
worid  when  tb«r  wck  associated  with  a  remati&< 
able  increase  of  siranp  vegetatioh,  and  that  the 
lacustrine  or  {resh-Water  deposits  -  were  prom- 
inent during  the  Devonian  and'again  during  the 
Tertiary  Periods.  Each  of  the  abovc->mentto«ed 
types  or  facies  has  its  peculiar  faunal  or  floral 
aggregation  of  fossils,  and  study'  of  these  fea- 
tures of  any  formation  enables  the  palxontolo- 
gjst  to  determine  the  distribution  of  the  land 
and  water  bodies,  and  even  to  form  some  im- 
perfect ideas  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  the  topography  of  the  land  areas  and 
die  cfaaJvder  and  distnbutioft  of  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  eadi  successive  epoch  and  einsode  of 
tune. 

Palaeontology  and  Bvoltltion.— The  re- 

seardies  of  oalaeontt^ogists  tipon  the  order  of 
succession  of  fossil  or^fanisms,  and  upon  the 
various  modes  of  developtneirt  of  ce^tam  types" 
from  tfieir  embryonic  to  their  adiilt  stages,  have, 
brou^t  to  lidit  many  facts  supporting  the  doc- 
trine of  evoiutiob.  and  have  also  demonstrated 
the  oiigin  and  mode  of  evolution  of  inany  races 


of  living  and  extinct  organisms.  The  results 
of  these  investigations  along  lines  of  profound 
interest  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Beecher, 
Bernard.  Clarice,  Cope.  Hyatt,  Jackel,  Jackson, 
Koken,  Neuma^r,  Packard,  Schuchert,  Scott, 
Smith  and  Williams  whose  more  important  con- 
tributions are  cited  in  the  bibliography  at  the 
close  of  this  article.  See  Evolution. 

Periods  of  Geologic  Time  and  Their 
Faiuuuk^The  followit^  sketch  of  the  series 
of  extinct  faunas  that  have  succeeded  each 
other  as  inhabitants  of  the  waters  and  lands  of 
the  earth  involves  an  etementaiy  knowlettee  of 
the  most  inutortant  types  of  animals  and  plants. 
(See  fu-eceding  TaUe  of  Systems,  etc)  The 
history  actnally  b^ns  with  the  close  of  pre* 
Cambrian  (Algonkiah)  time  when  the  distribu- 
ticm  of  land  and  water  was  very  different  from 
what  it  is  now.  Regarding  the  life  of  the 
Anchsean  we  know  nothing  and  of  that,  of  the 
Algonldan  very  little.  Many  rocks  of  the  latter, 
system  were  originally  of  sedimentary  origin, 
but  they  have  beea  ao  thoroughly  metamor- 
phosed that  few  traces  of  tiieir  oieanic  contents 
remain.  The  remnants  discovered  are  of  ty^s 
similar  to  those  o£  the  succeedii^  C^ambnan 
fauna,  and  indude  worms,  Unguloid  brachiopoda 
amd  crustacean  remains.  The  extensive  «raphitie 
deposits  of  the  pre-Camlmao  rocks  are  -by  some 
audiona  considered  as  evidcmcc  of  original 
organic  dejiosits.' 

Cnmbrian.~  The  Cambrian  system  is  repre- 
sented mostly  by  Kttoral  and  shool-water  de- 
posits containing  an  abundant  fainia,  which, 
while  of  primitive  type,  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  high  degree  of  differentiation. 
Some  «f  the  Cambrian  rocks,  notably  cal- 
careous shales,  in  regions  of  slight  metamor- 
phism  <^«w  Brunswick,  Newfonndtand  and 
Scandinavia)  abound  in  fossils.  Elsewhere  the 
sandstones,  cortglomerates  and  limestones  are 
poor  coltectinggroands.  This  fauna,  estimated 
to  contain  1,000  spcctes,  comprises  representa- 
tives of  ^  ttie  sewn  sub-kingdoms  of  inverte- 
brate animals,  and  of  12  out  of  30  classes. 
Vertebrate  remains  have  not  been  found  in 
Cambrian'  rodcs.  The  entire  fauna  ts  marine, 
and  the  dominant  types  were  trilobttes.  Inar- 
ticulate brachiopods  and  shells  usually  referred 
to  the  pteropods.  The  tritolntes  form  the  most 
fnt*resting  elements  of  the  fauna.  (>>mpared 
with  those  of  later  times  they  are  more  loosely 
built,  and  they  presoit  many  features  indicative 
of  primitive  types;  characters  whidi  are  seen 
only  in  the  embr^s  of  later  forms.  The 
brachiopods,  of  which  120  North  American  spe- 
cies are  known,  are,  almost  entirely  of  the  in- 
articolatc  type,  with  thtn,  rounded  or  spatulate, 
phosphatic  shells,  while  there  were  a  few 
members  of  the  articulate  group  with  trans- 
verse, calcareous  shells.  The  hyolithoid  shells, 
with  triangular  elongate  form,  are  abundant. 
Sponges  ar^  Tecogtiized.  The  corals  are  doubt- 
fully repr«9ented.  The  echinoderms  are  repre- 
sented by  a  few  rare  ^stoids.  Among  the 
gastropods  diere  are  colled  shells  and  llmpet- 
filce  forms_  la  the  middle  and  upper  horizons. 
The  lamellibranchs  have  a  angle  minute  genus, 
and  the  cephalopods  likewise  one  minute  form. 
Worm  trails  and  burrows  are  abundant  and 
various  forms  of  ostracods  are  found  in  the 
finer  grained  sediments.  Radiolarians  and 
foraminifera  have  been  foimd,  some  of  the 
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latter  being  indistinguishable  from  modem 
species.  The  only  probable  plant  known  is  re- 
ferred to  the  coralline  al^. 

The  Cambrian  fauna  in  its  entirety  sho'ws  a 
very  advanced  stage  in  the  ^fferential  evolu- 
tion of  organic  types,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  tliat  long  ancestral  lines  of  fossil 
orgianisms  originally  existed  in  the  ^re-Cam- 
tii^an  se^Bihents,  atid  further  to  anticipate  that 
Continued  search  in  the  less  metamorphosed  de- 
posits of  that  remote  age  will  eventually  bring 
to  tight  some  of  those  much  sought  for  imtiu 
types. 

Ordovician.—  The  fauna  of  the  OrdoVidaiit 
or  age  of  graptolites,  shows  a  marlud  advance 
in  development  of  all  its  types  over  those  of  the 
Cambrian.  It  also  shows  a  more  distinct  sep- 
aration into  facies,  of  which  the  pelagic,  em- 
bracing orthoceratite,  brachiopod  and  trilobite 
limestones  and  the  graptolite  shale  f  acres  are  tfie 
more  prominent.  Most  of  the  groups  of-  ani- 
mals which  were  initiated  in  the  Cambrian,  en- 
joyed a  rapid  evolution  in  the  Ordovician  time. 
During  that  period  the  trilobites  attained  their 
dim  ax  in  respect  of  variety  and  numbers.  The 
Ordovician  trilobites  present  considerabte  ad- 
vance over  their  Cambrian  ancestors  in  respect 
of  increased  compactness  of  structure,  perfe&- 
tion  of  the  eye-structure  and  elevation  of  the 
visual  surface  above  the  head,  whereby  the  ef- 
ficiency of  these  organs  must  have  been  much 
increased.  The  cephalopods  are  rmresentcd'  by 
numerous  orthoceratite  genera,  with  straight  or 
sUi^tly  curved  shells,  some  of  which  were  of 
great  size,  associated  with  closely  coiled 
genera  that  resemble  modem  nautilus  shells. 

Among  the  bracliiopods  the  inarticulate 
types,  so  common  in  the  Cambrian  fauna,  oc- 
cupy a  subordinate  place  and  are  represented 
1^  numerous  species.  The  articulate  order  at- 
tained so  great  an  expanuon  that  325  species 
of  North  American  Ordovician  brachiopoas  are 
known.  The  Polyzoa  appur  first  in  the  lower 
Ontovidaa  asd  are  abundant  and  varied  in  the 
upper  zones.  Gastropods  are  common.  Lamd^' 
libranchs  are  common,  with  several  genera  of 
generalized  type;  corals  of  various  types  arc 
common.  The  hydroid  corads  formed  extennve 
reefs  during  Chazy  and  Trenton  time.  Echino- 
derms  include  abundant  cystoids,  several  crin- 
oids  and  rare  starfishes.  The  t^toids  are 
eBpedallv  abundant  in  the  lower  Ordovician, 
where  uieir  fragmentary  remains  form  solid 
limestone  beds  of  .  several  feet  thickness. 
Sponges  are  common  in  a  few  kicalities  and  in 
the  Trenton  limestone  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
is  found  the  much  discussed,  ReceptacuHtes.  A 
pelagic  fades  is  recognized  in  the  radiolarian 
cherts  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany.. 
The  graptolite  facies  of  the  Ordovician,  by 
some  authors  considered  to  be  an  abyssal  facies^ 
occurs  in  the  form  of  gra^  and  black  bitumi- 
nous shales  and  slates,  in  which  numerous  genera 
and  species  of  graptolites  are  found  arran^d 
in  definite  zones  that  occupy  the  same  relations 
to  each  other  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
world.  This  great  dispersion  and  regular  suc- 
cession of  genera  and  species  render  the  grap- 
tolites the  most  important  index  fossils  for  the 
Ordovician,  an  advantage  which  is,  however, 
somewhat  negatived  by  the  difficulty  attending 
their  study.  The  grou^  began  in  the  upper 
Cambrian,  attained  wide  distribution  and 
various  evolution  during  the  Ordovician  and 


declined  during  the  Slhirian.  These  graptolite 
beds  are  well  demarcated  from  the  molluscan 
and  brachiopod  limestones  and  ^tle  they  occur 
between  the  latter  at  various  horinms  through- 
out the  general  Ordovician  and  Sihirian  forma- 
tion scales  of  Europe  and  America,  they  are 
best  developed  in  basms  where  little  of  the  other 
facies  seem  to  have  existed.  .The  faunas  of 
latest  Ordovician  time  are  known  in  only  a  few 
re^ons,  since  that  period  was  one  of  compara- 
tively sudden  uplift  of  continental  masses, 
accompanied  in  many  parts  of  the  earth  by  for- 
mation of  mountains.  But  the  few  late  rem- 
nant faunas  that  found  shelter  in  protected 
baans  present  a  transitionat  phase  between  the 
ndrm^  Ordovician  and  the  succeeding  Silurian 
faunas.  Late  Ordovician  time  is  represented 
in  most  parts  of  Nordi  America  by  a  marked 
hiatus  of  unconformity  indtcating  wide  land 
areas. 

Silurian.— The  eariiest  Silurian  fatma  of 
North  America,  that  of  the  Qinton  group,  con- 
tains a  few  relics  of  the  Ordovician-  fauna 
lingering  on  among  a  host  of  new  species  and 
genera,  which  were  introduced  \vith  the  return 
of  marine  con(tition5  over  the  interior  sea  basin. 
The  American  rocks  and  faunas  of  Silurian 
time  indicate :  first,  muddy  waters  of  the  Clinton 
epochf  followed  by  clear  seas  of  Nia^ra  rime 
inhabited  by  a  luxurious  fauna,  and  in  which 
pure  organic  limestones  were  deposited.  Subse- 
quently the  diallow  mediterranean  Guelph  Sea 
of  America  became  dotted  with  extensive  coral 
reefs,  and  toward  the  end  of  Silurian  days  the 
epicontinental  seas  were  again  largely  drained 
tb  form  lagoons,  tidal  mud-flats  and  salt  lakes 
of  Salina  ume.  Then  ensued  a  short  period  of 
wide  land-emergence  before  the  early  Devoniatn 
tran^ession  began.  F^es  deveiopinent  is 
well  marked  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
various  facies  occur  in  the  same  relative  order 
and  at  equivalent  horizons  in  widely  separate 
regions*  evidence  that  the  causes  which  in- 
fluenced their  development  in  ^urian  time 
atted  simultaneously  during  successive  q>odbs 
over  die  entire  northern  hemisphere.  The  mol- 
lu^trilobitc  limestone  of  Niagara  a^  in 
North  America  is  duplicated  by  that  of  similar 
age  in  England  (Wenlock),  Sweden  (Gotland) 
and  central  Europe  (Bohemian).  The  Euryp- 
terus  fauna  of  the  S^na  group  of  New  York 
is  dtq>licated  by  die  cootemporaneoos  water- 
limestones  of  ^  E^ish  LuAow  and  the  Bal- 
tic Rotzikiill  beds,  llie  corallic  fades  of  the 
American  Grudph  is  of  die  tfame  aec  and  char- 
acter as  that  of  the  English  Dudley,  Swedish 
Gotland  and  Bohemian  dolomites;  and  finally 
the  Mottograptus  shales  of  Great  Britain,  Bo- 
hemia, Brittany,  Scan<finavia  and  New  York 
are  all  of  lowest  Silurian  age.  Another  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  Silurian  fauna  is  its  di- 
vision into  two  wdl-marked  types— a  northern 
or  Baltic- BritishrAmo-ican  type  and  a  southern 
Bohemian-Mediterranean  phas^  the  species  of 
which  are  quite  distinct.  All  of  the  Silurian 
faunas  of  North  and  South  AoKrioa  and  of 
Asia  are  of  the  northern  phase,  and  the  Bohe- 
mian-Mediterranean type  appears  to  be  merely 
a  local  facies.  It  is  oi  interest  that  the  Silurian 
fauna  of  Austraha  contains  r^rcsentatives  of 
both  types. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Silurian 
fauna  is  the  ^eat  evolution  of  the  crinwds, 
corals,  the  spire-bearing  brachiopods  and  the 
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EnryiKeridae.  Protozoa  are  rare;  sponges  and 
corals  attain  a  remarloible  variety  and  abund- 
ance, and  in  many  districts  the  lattet  formed 
extensive  reefs.  The  graptolites  begin  to  de- 
cline.  Cystoids  lake  second  rank  after  tbe 
crinoid^  whose  sudden  expansion  is  expressed 
in  the  ratio  of  about  450  Silurian  snecies  to  1es& 
than  50  from  the  Ordovician.  The  brachiopod 
fauna,  while  no  larger,  differs  from  that  of  the 
Ordovician  in  the  itxrease  of  the  sti»re>bearins 
types  and  in  the  remarkable  devdopment  of 
inarticulate  types  with  large  solid  shdis.  La- 
mellibrancfas  offer  no  important  changes.  Gas- 
tropods are  namerons.  Tentactilites,  uaualty 
referred  to  the  pteropods,  occur  br  myriads 
associated  with  ostracods.  The  Silurian  Ceph- 
aI(voda  comprise  straightoslKUed  Ordiacera&. 
carved  and  turreted  forms  and  coiled  Nautilus. 

The  Arthropoda  are  represented  by  rare  bar- 
nacles, numerous  ostracods,  some  phyllocarida, 
rare  scorpions,  spiders  and  insects  as  well  as 
b^  the  tnlobites  and  en^ypterids.  The  trilo- 
bites  show  a  slight  decrease  in  numbers,  but  a 
greater  diversity  of  form  over  thnr  Ordovician 
ancestors.  The  water  limestones  (of  mnd-flat 
origin)  of  the  Salina  of  New  York  arid  eqtiiv»- 
lent  European  deposits  afford  abundant  re- 
mains of  Eurypterids  (q.v.),  some  of  wbichgrew 
to  be  six  feet  long.  These  creatures  resemble 
in  habits  and  structure  the  modem  horseshoe 
crab  (Limulus).  Rare  scorpions,  spaders  and 
insect  mnains  have  also  been  fou^  in  these 
uppermost  Silurian  lagoon  deposit,  and  thejE 
show  no  verjr  great  differences  from  similar 
types  of  the  CarDooiferous.  Their  presence  in- 
dicates the  existence  of  terrestrial  life  on  att^ 
extensive  continental  areas  that  emerged  toward 
the  end  of  Silurian  time.  In  these  highest 
Silurism  rocks,  specially  in  the  Ludlow  beds  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Podolia,  are  fotmd  tha 
earliest  remains  of  vertebrate  animals  in  tbe 
shape  of  primitive  fish-like  creabircs  of  the 
order  Ostracodermi  (q.v.)- 

Devonian.—  The  pevonian  Period  was  one 
of  constant  local  phydographic  changes,  and  ac- 
cordins^  its  formations  and  faunas  present  a 
greater  varieW  of  facies  than  is  seen  m  any  of 
the  older  Paleozoic  systems.  There  are  two 
prominent  types  of  the  Devonian,  each  with  its 
distinctive  fauna:  (1)  The  marine  depouts  of 
fimestones,  marls,  shales  and  sandstones;  (2) 
the  continental  or  terrestrial  t^ase,  known  as 
the  Old  Red  sandstone  in  Europe  and  as  the 
Catskill  stialcs  and  sandstones  m  the  eastern 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  twofold  as- 
pect of  the  deposits  is  more  or  less  prominent 
in  all  the  geological  systems  above  the  Devo- 
nian. The  Devonian  fauna  as  a  whole  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  develc^>ment  of  land  vegeta- 
tion, by  rapid  evolution  of  fishes,  lamelli- 
brandis  and  of  soniatite  cepbalupods,  and  by 
the  decline  of  trilobites  and  practical  extinction 
of  the  graptolites  and  cystoids.  Other  groups 
expanded.  Sponges  comparable  with  the  mod- 
em Vcnus-flowcr-basket,  flourished  in  shallow 
seas;  corals  are  abundant  and  formed  reefs  in 
many  regions.  The  Hydrozoa  arc  represented 
by  numerous  reef-building  stromatoporas,  and 
by  straggling  sunrtvors  of  the  graptolites. 
Among  echinoderms  the  cystoids  are  rare ;  star- 
fish and  ophiurians  occur  commonly  at  a  few 
localities,  and  the  crinoids  are  the  dominant 
types  of  this  class,  thougji  not  so  abundant  as 
in  die  Silurian.  The  blastoids  are  represented. 
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Worm-trails  are  common  in  the  shales  and 
sandstones  of  the  middle  and  upper  Devonian. 
A  host  of  new  brachiopods  appears,  while  many 
Silurian  genera  run  on.  Lamellibranchs  show  a 
great  advance  over  those  of  tiie  Silurian,  and  in 
certain  ^lale  and  sandstone  formations  diey 
outnumber  all  other  types  of  organisms.  Gas- 
tropods of  the  family  Capulids  are  abundant, 
and  minute  pteropod  shells  often  form  solid 
limestone  beds.  Among  cephalopods  a  new  type 
of  closely  coiled  shells,  Goniatites,  with  slashed 
Sutures,  appears  in  the  lower  Devonian,  evolves 
rapidly  and  reaches  its  climax  before  the  close 
of  the  period.  An  extinct  group  of  crustaceans, 
Ute  Phyllocarida,  with  lone  strong  caudal  spines, 
reach  a  considerable  development,  especially  in 
Ae  Hamilton  epoch.  Eurypterids  are  rare, 
Aongh  represented  by  the  gigantic  Stvlonunis 
in  the  Catsldll  beds.  The  trilobites  have  many 
large  and  bizarre  members,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  small,  d^enerate  forms,  during  the  early 
and  tniddle  Dev<Miian,  when  they  manifested  a 
strong  tendency  to  develop  ^ines  along  the 
margin  and  on  the  surface  of  the  carapace. 

The  Devonian  is  aptly  termed  the  •age  of 
fishes,*  for  within  its  limits  this  class  mjoyed 
a  great  expansion.  The  lowest  Devonian  fish 
fauna  is  like  that  of  the  upper  Silurian  with 
numerous  Ostracodenns.  Inis  is  succeeded  by 
a  fauna  with  a  lai^  number  of  acanthodian 
sharks,  which  are  indicated  by  their  spines. 
No  remains  of  any  vertebrates  higher  than 
fishes  are  known  in  the  Devonian. 

Plant  remains  in  the  form  of  marine  algat 
are  found  throughout  the  Devonian.  Some  of 
ibese,  like  Nematophyton  of  gigantic  size,  were 
long  sui^sed  to  be  the  trunks  of  coniferous 
trees.  Others  with  delicateh^  branching  fucoid 
leaves  ar^  common.  espedaUy  in  the  HamiltotL 
Portage  and  Chemung  groups.  The  continentu 
fihase  of  the  Devonian  has  aflforded  the  earliest 
examples  of  land  vegetation,  all  pro^tic  of 
the  succeeding  Carboniferous  types.  Both  tbe 
fauna  and  fiora  of  the  upper  Devonian. show 
marked  afHnities  by  gradual  transitions  to  thcMC 
of  the  SubcarboniicTous.   See  Pale(»otany. 

Carboniferous.—  The  early  part  of  the  Car- 
bomferous  period  was  marked  by  a  continued 
recession  of-  the  sea,  which  had  began  in  late 
Devonian  time;  and  during  the  Carboniferous 
the  land  areas  seem  to  have  reached  a  greater 
ttcpansion  than  they  have  at  the  t>re5ent  day. 
These  Carboniferous  land  masses  were  of  very 
different  forms  and  situation  from  the  present 
day  continents.  An  Arctic  continent  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  Arctic  zone  and  ex- 
tended by  broad  peninsulas  southward  toward 
the  equator,  over  what  are  now  eastern  Amer- 
ica, eastern  Asia,  central  Europe  and  the 
eastern  Atlantic  Ocean.  Another,  Indo-Afri- 
can  continent,  covered  that  part  of  South  Amer- 
ica east  of  the  Andes,  extended  across  the  south 
Atlantic,  Africa,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Aus- 
tralia An  ocean  spread  over  the  present  Pacific 
basin  and  also  over  Alaska,  all  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Central 
America  and  the  western  part  of  South  Amer- 
ica, while  a  great  mediterranean  sea  of  irregu- 
lar form  enarcled  the  globe  and  commui^cated 
at  both  ends  with  the  Pacific  (3cean.  There  was 
also  a  small  Antarctic  sea.  Toward  the  close 
df  Carboniferous  time  the  ocean  again  trans- 
gressed and  the  land  masses  became  for  a  time 
somewhat  reduced  in  size.  The  Carboniferous 
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formadons  consequently  [present  two  well- 
marked  facies:  a  marine  facies  with  deposits  of 
limestones  and  shales  with  mollusks,  brachiopodf, 
corals  and  foraminifera,  more  widely  spread  on 
the  tower  and  upper  Carboniferous;  and  a  con- 
tinental phase  of  sandstones,  shales  and  coal- 
beds,  holding  abundant  plants,  and  in  some 
localities  numerous  insects,  fish  and  amphibians. 
These  fades  as  a  rule  occupy  different  basins, 
but  occasionally  th^  are  found  dovetailed  into 
eadb  other  in  such  manner  that  their  relative 
ues  can  easily  be  determined.  The  lands  of 
Carboniferous  time  and  especially  the  coastal 
swam^  supported  a  dense  and  rank  vegetation 
comprising  more  than  1,500  species  of  plants. 
Ferns,  some  of  great  size,  were  the  most  com- 
mon type.  Calamites  with  fluted  many- 
branched  stems  and  variform  foliage,  were 
giant  predecessors  of  our  modern  horse-tail 
rushes  (Equisetum).  Lepidodendron  and  Si^- 
laria,  related  to  clubmosses  (Lycopodium),  with 
trunks  often  five  feet  thick  and  75  feet  hif^; 
Cordaites  with  sword-shaped  yticca-like  leaves 
on  a  solid  trunk  25  to  30  feet  hig^;  and  other 

great  tree-like  plants  intermediate  in  nature 
etween  the  ferns  and  cycads,  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  forest  growth.  In  the  shelter  of  these 
forests  lived  numerous  insects,  mostly  primitive 
codcroaches,  also  dragon-flies,  one  of  which  had 
wings  over  20  inches  across;  primitive  forms 
of  locusts,  crickets,  grasshoppers  and  also  scor- 
pions tbat  were  much  like  those  of  modem  type. 
On  the  shores  of  the  swamps  lived  large  am- 
phibious myriopods  whose  bodies  were  armed 
with  branching  spines.  Some  land  snails  like 
modem  Pupa  and  Zonites  have  been  found. 
The  fresh-water  facies  also  contain  remains  of 
lizard-like  amphibians  (Stegocrahalia),  many 
of  which  have  been  found  in  hollow  Si^larian 
stumps. 

The  marine  phase  of  tlie  Subcarboniferons 
contains  the  first  abundant  foratniniferan  de- 
posits. Minnte  Endothyra  shells  form  the  bulk 
of  the  Indiana  oolitic  itmestone;  Fusulioa,  like 

C'ns  of  wheat,  and  Schwa^erina,  a  globular 
1,  build  great  limestones  m  the  upper  Car* 
boniferous.  Corals  are  not  so  abundant  as  in 
the  Devonian  and  coral  reefs  are  rare. 
Crinoids  were  locally  very  abundant,  espe- 
cially in  the  Subcarboniferous  beds  at  Burttng-- 
ton,  Keokuk  and  Crawfordsville  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  where  about  650  spedes  have  been 
fonnd.  The  bUstoids,  with  Pentremites  as  thdr 
most  abundant  type,  attained  their  climax  in  the 
Subcarboniferous  of  America.  Among  the 
abundant  bryozoa_,  one  genus  Archimedes,  with 
its  screw-like  axts,  is  a  good  index  fossil  of 
the  Subcarboniferous.  Brachiopods  were 
abundant  as  were  also  the  Lemellibranchs. 
Gastropods  present  a  number  of  heavy-shelled 
forms;  among  the  Cephalopods,  the  ortho- 
ceratitcs  have  greatly  declined;  nautiloids 
abound,  and  the  goniatites  show  great  advance- 
ment over  those  of  the  Devonian,  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  period  transitional  types  suggest- 
ive of  the  Triassic  ammonites  appeared. 

The  arthropod  f^una  of  the  Carboniferous  is 
poor  in  trilobites,  hut  eurypterids  are  common  in 
some  coal  measure  shales. 

The  Carboniferous  vertebrate  fauna  is  of 
interest  by  reason  of  the  sudden  expansion  of 
amphibian  n^es  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sys- 
tem.  The  Stegocephalia  (labyrinthodonts)  are 


represented  by  several  ^snm,  and  consist  of 
fixneralized  types  suggestive  of  the  later  croco- 
£les,  lizards  and  snakes.  The  fish-f»una  is 
abundant,  comprising  sharks  and  ganoids.  The 
Waverly  shales  of  Ohio  have  afforded  numerous 
large  lungfishes,  and  some  fine  examples  of 
acanthodian  sharks.  Over  600  spedes  of  fish 
have  been  described  from  the  Swcarfaoniferous 
limestones  of  America. 

Permian. —  During  Permian  time  the  conti- 
nental conditions  were  even  more  prevalent  than 
during  tlie  Carboniferous,  and  accordin^y  the 
marine  phase  is  much  restricted  in  ^stnuition 
and  its  fauna  diminished  in  numbers.  Bodi 
plants  and  animals  are  transitional  betweoi 
those  of  the  Carbbniferous  and  Triassic.  Many 
types  characteristic  of  -the  Palaeozoic  have  their 
last  representatives,  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  oc- 
curring abundantly,  in  the  rodcs  of  this  system. 
Productus,  Orthoceras,  goniatites,  trilobites  and 
the  f enestelUd  biyozoa,  which  latter  formed  ex- 
tensive reefs  in  £urope,  all  become  extinct  widi 
die  dose  of  tix  Pennatn.  Other  types,  some  of 
them  initiated  during  the  Carbmiiferaas  or 
earlier  and  continued  into  the  Trias  attain  a 
considerable  expansion,  and  give  to  the  fatma  a 
dedded  MesozcMC  aspect  These  are  fotmd 
among  the  lameltibranchs  as  well  as  among  the 
ammonoids,  fish  and  amphibians.  The  am* 
monoids  attained  a  great  expansion.  The  fish 
fuma  of  the  Permian  consists  mainly  of  ganoids. 
Acanthodian  sharks  reached  the  climax  of  dieir 
evolution.  The  su^iocephalian  amphibiuis  were 
varied  and  cMnmoo,  and  were  the  dominant 
types  of  life.  There  were  also  snako-Hke  mem- 
bers of  this  group,  one  of  ut^idi  was  nearly  45 
feet  long.  A  new  type  of  vertebrate  appears  in 
reptiles  of  land  and  fresh-water  habits. 

While  the  Pemnian  flora  is  in  general  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Carboniferous  it  contains 
s<nne  types  not  seen  in  the  latter. 

Me*onrfc< — The  Mesozoic  fauna  and  flora 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Palaeozotc  by 
the  absence  of  trilobites,  graptolites,  ortho- 
ceratites,  long-hinged  brachiopods,  tetracorallic 
and  tabntate  corals,  cystoids,  palxocrinoids. 
blastfflds,  eurypterids,  goniatites,  acanthodian 
Carles,  and  the  great  lycopods.  On  the  other 
band  tilis  era  is  marked  by  the  introduction  of 
numerous  new  types  and  by  die  expansion  of 
many  invertdsrate  groups,  land  and  marine 
reptites,  muhitubercnlate  mammals,  cycads 
and  conifers.  Daring  dte  era  a  great  change 
in  die  expression  of  the  life  is  apparent, 
In  that  the  early  Triassic  life  presents  close 
analogies  with  that  of  the  late  Permian,  while 
during  the  era  an  almost  complete  change  takes 
place,  and  that  of  the  upper  Mesozoic,  esped^ly 
the  vegetation,  affords  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  early  Tertiary, 

Triassic. —  The  wide  extension  of  conti- 
nental areas  continued  from  Permian  into  Tri- 
assic time  widi  perhaps  a  sUjdit  increase,  and  in 
North  America  marine  Trias^c  fosrfls  have  been 
found  in  only  a  few  places  in  the  far  West 
The  fauna  as  a  whole  is  an  impoverished  one. 
The  continental  Trias,  consisting  of  red  beds 
in  America,  Europe  and  Asia,  contains  abun- 
dant remains  of  ganoid  Bsh  together  with  some 
cycads  apd  conifers.  In  some  regions  these  beds 
have  afforded  also  flumerous  remains  of  often 
gigantic  stegocephalian  Amphibia,  which  at- 
tained thdr  climax  during  this  pniod.  SmaO 
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anq^iiUous  precursors  of  the  large  marine  Ju- 
rassic idithyosanrs  and  plesiosaurs  are  found 
The  Theromorpha,  reptiles  exhibiting  remark- 
able affinities  with  the  carnivorous  mammals,  at- 
tained a  great  development  in  South  Africa. 
The  first  turtles,  crocodiles  and  dinosaurs  occur 
here.  The  earhest  mammalian  remains  consist 
of  fragmentary  jaws  and  multi-tuberculate  teeth 
of  small  animals  supposed-  to  be  allied  to  the 
modem  monotremes. 

The  marine  Trias  is  found  well  developed  in 
the  Alps  with  extensions  into  Asia  Minor,  In- 
dia, Arctic  r^ons,  Pacific  States  and  Australia, 
The  number  of  species  is  comparatively  small, 
though  individuals  are  abundant  Foranunifera 
and  calcareous  sponges  abound.  Corals  of  per- 
forate and  aporose  genera  formed  extensive 
reefs  in  some  regions.  Crinoids  are  represented. 
Sea-urchins  were  present.  Among  the  brachto- 
pods  are  a  few  remnants  of  Palaeozoic  genera^ 
while  new  families  are  surprismg^  devefeped. 
The  lameUibraiKhs  begin  to  show  oonuderable 
expansion  and  the  first  true  fresh-water  unios 
appear  here.  The  marine  gastropod  fauna  is 
abundant,  with  some  old  types  and  others  of 
later  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  aspect.  The  am*- 
monites^  which  began  in  the  Permian,  show  a 
wide  differentiation  of  form  and  compleixi^, 
and  attain  the  culmination  of  their  evolution  m 
the  upper  Trias.  Over  1^  species  have  beta 
described.  Ostracods  are  abtmdant. 

Jurassic. —  The  facies  developAient  of  this 
system  is  very  varied ;  the  continental  phase  pre> 
dominates  in  America  as  the  Newark  or  Con- 
necticut River  sandstones,  while  the  marine 
phase  is  most  prominent  in  Europe  and  Asial 
The  Jurassic  flora  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the 
Trias,  made  up  of  cycads  and  conifers  which 
are  forerunners  of  the  recent  pines.  Axaxxag 
marine  invertehrales  the  sponges  and  corals, 
largely  of  modern  type,  were  so  abundant  as  to 
form  great  reefs.  Crinods  were  abundant  in  in- 
dividuals, though  genera  and  species  were  few; 
editnodenns  and  Bryozoa  were  common,  while 
the  brachiopods  were  restricted  to  a  few  fam- 
ilies. The  lamellibranchs  and  gastropods  in- 
clude the  first  representatives  of  a  number  of 
modem  families.  The  ammonites  are  by  iar 
the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  forms  of 
nKrilusks,  and  by  means  of  tiiem  the  marine 
Jurassic  of  Europe  has  been  stAdivided  into 
some  15  zones,  each  characterized  by  its  par- 
ticular spedes.  Belemnites,  die  solid  dgar-' 
shaped  internal  shell  of  squid-like  cephalopods, 
are  very  abundant  and  varied,  and  the  fossilized 
ink-bags  of  these  creatures  are  common  in  some 
formarions.  The  crustacean  fauna  shows  a 
great  increase  of  long-tailed  decapods  allied  to 
prawns,  shrimps  and  crayfish,  and  the  earUest 
true  crabs.  Insects  include  dragon-flies,  May* 
flies,  termites,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  walking- 
sticks  and  some  beetles;  also  occasional  bugs, 
flies  and  ants.  The  ganoids  with  heterocercai 
tails  take  a  subordinate  role  while  those  with 
homocercal  tails  and  scaly  rhombic  plates  pre- 
dominate. Sharks  and  rays  and  the  first  teleost, 
or  modem  bony  fishes  complete  the  Jurassic 
fish  fauna. 

The  reptiles  form  the  most  interesting  group 
of  the  Jurassic  fauna,  for  during  this  period 
tiiey  reached  the  highest  stage  of  their  evolution 
both  in  variety  and  abundance.  The  Triasnc 
st^rocephaHans  and  Theromorpha  e^ve  place  to 
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Ae  terrestrial  dinosaurs  and  the  marine  iditfayo- 
saurs  and  plesiosaurs.  The  latter  held  some- 
what the  same  relation  to  reptiles  that  the 
whales  of  modem  time  hold  to  the  mammals. 
Those  sea  lizards  swarmed  in  the  Jurassic  seas 
where  they  preyed  upon  the  fish.  The  dinosaurs 
held  sway  upon  the  land,  not  only  during  the 
Jurassic  period,  but  also  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  succeeding  Cretaceous.  Another  type  of 
reptile  prominent  during' Jurassic  time  and  con- 
tinued into  the  Cretaceous  was  the  group 
Pterosauria  or  flying  lizards,  of  which  the  ptero- 
dactyl is  the  best  known  example.  Other  types 
of  reptiles,  as  turtles  and  crocodiles,  are  more 
or  less  common.  At  the  same  time  when  the 
reptilian  stock  developed  flying  creatures  there 
appeared  the  eariiest  known  bird.  (See  Ab- 
CH^PTESYx).  The  mammalian  remains  of  Ju- 
rassic time  are  known  only  by  isolated  teeth  and 
jaws  of  smalt  size  and  very  rare,  and  all  are  re- 
lated to  the  marsupials  and  monotremes. 

Cretaceon^The  flora  of  the  lower  Creta- 
ceous is  Hfce  that  of  the  Jurassic,  but  gradually 
the  cycads  diminidi  in  importance  and  a  host 
of  angiosperms  appear,  very  similar  to  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  to-day.  Many  genera  of  recent 
tropical  and  temperate  zone  plants  occur  in  the 
Cretaceous  rocks  of  Greenland  and  northern 
Europe,  facts  cited  as  evidence  of  tfie  ndld  cli- 
mate of  those  parts  during  Cretaceous  time; 
The  ammonites  begin  to  decline  and  we  see 
numerous  degenerate  types,  last  members  of  va- 
rious races,  with  shells  loosely  coiled,  tnrreted, 
hook-like,  or  even  straight,  many  of  which  are 
characteristic  index  fossils.  The  group  becomes 
entirely  extinct  with  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous. 

The  close  of  Cretaceous  time  terminated  the 
middle  or  Mesozoic  period  of  the  history  of  or- 
ganic life  and  marked  the  extinction  of  a  num- 
ber of  types  of  animals  which  had  for  long 
epochs  dominated  the  lands  and  seas.  This  ex- 
tinction is  perhaps  more  evident  here  than  at 
the  end  Of  the  Palieozoic,  and  its  causes  are 
whoDy  unknown.  It  is  true  that  some  groups 
(Ammonites)  had  already  begun  to  show 
marked  degenerate  tendencies  attendant  upon 
race  senility,  but  the  majority  of  the  groups 
became  extmct  at  the  height  of  their  evolution, 
when  they  were  represented  by  their  most  highly 
spedalized  types.  It  is  possible  that  this  very 
spedalization  rendered  them  more  liable  to  in- 
jury fay  slight  though  abrupt  climatic  changes  or 
fay  suciden  variations  in  the  depth  of  the  seas  in 
which  they  lived.  The  great  land  and  marine 
reptiles,  the  flying  lizards,  the  mososaurs  and 
toothed  birds  all  became  extinct.  Likewise  the 
ammonites  and  belemnites,  so  characteristic  oc 
the  Mesoroic,  have  not  been  found  above  the 
upper  limits  of  tliat  system. 

Cenowic^Tfae  life  of  this  era  is  like  diat 
of  recent  time,  particularly  the  marine  life,  for 
the  terrestrial  mammalian  life  of  a  large  part  of 
the  system  is  very  dissimilar  to  modem  animals. 
The  early  classification  of  this  system  was  based 
upon  the  increasing  percentage  of  still  liviiw 
species  found  of  both  plants  and  animals  fossu 
in  the  deposits.  (See  Pai-«obotany).  Some  of 
the  distinctive  types  of  invertebrates  were  of 
larger  size  than  usual.  Sponges  and  corals  are 
abundant  only  in  restricted  localities.  Foranun- 
ifera, Radiolaria,  echinoderms,  Bryozoa,  kunelli- 
brancfas  and  gastropods  are  present  in  great 
varieQr  while  crinoids,  brachic^xMls  and  cepSalo- 
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pods  are  comparative  rarities.  The  prepooder^ 
ance  of  crabs,  with  a  nunaber  of  extinct  genera, 
over  the  long-tailed,  lobster-like  decapods  is 
very  narked.  Acom  barnacles,  often  of  large 
size,  are  common,  and  fresh-water  snails  and 
mussels,  all  of  modem  types,  are  abundant  in 
the  fresh-water  deposits  of  both  Europe  and 
America.  Insects  of  all  kinds  have  been  found 
in  the  OUgocene  and  Miocene  deposits,  espe- 
dally  at  Florissant  and  White  River,  Colo.,  and 
in  the  amber  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  which  lat- 
ter has  furnished  about  2,000  spedes. 

But  die  greatest  interest  attaches  to  the  ver- 
tebrate fauna  of  the  Tertiary,  for  during  the 
early  days  of  this  period  the  placental  mammals 
outstripped  the  marsupials  and  monotremes  and 
became  the  lords  of  the  land,  and  toward  the  end 
of  the  period  appeared  man.  The  reptiles,  which 
held  so  prominent  a  j^ace  daring  the  Mesozoii^ 
are  reduced  to  the  true  tizards,  snakes,  croco- 
diles and  turtles.  The  amphibia  which,  as  Ste- 
gocephalia,  had  bKome  almost  extinct  during 
the  middle  Mesozoic  were  resurrected  in  the 
Eocene  as  salamanders,  toads  and  frogs,  and 
continued  thence  till  the  present  day.  The  fishes 
included  numerous  large  sharks  and  a  prepon- 
derance of  bony  fishes,  of  which  many  belonged 
to  modern  genera,  sudi  as  peich,  herring  cam 
pike,  catfish,  eels  breams  and  mackerel.  Birds 
exhibit  a  continuously  expanding  evolution  dur* 
ing  the  Tertiary  and  they  are  still  eiqnnding. 
See  Mammals;  Tertiary  Pebioix 

Conclusion. —  The  dominant  types  of  the 
consecutive  periods  present  on  the  whole  an  in- 
creasing degree  of  perfection  of  structure,  and 
the  dominant  types  of  one  age  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
related  to  the  wuninant  types  of  the  preceding 
a^.  These  dominants  are  usually  the  most 
highly  specialized  members  of  the  classes  or 
orders  to  which  th^  belong,  and  it  is  further  to 
be  noted  that  dominance  and  high  specialization 
have  in  most  cases  been  soon  followed  by  de- 
cline and  extinction.  The  small  primitive  forms 
of  one  period  may  evolve  into  Uie  large  domi- 
nant types  of  the  next  epoch  and  in  their  turn 
decline  and  disappear.  In  the  invertebrates  and 
lower  vertebrates  (fish,  amphibia  and  reptiles) 
the  rate  of  this  evolution,  and  consequent^  the 
destiny  of  the  race,  is  almost  wholly  d^endent 
upon  the  presence  and  c(xitinuance  of  favorable 
conditions  of  existoice,  for  these  types  have 
little  or  no  ability  to  surmount  physical  diffi- 
culties. Among_  the  higher  vertebrates,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  brain  mass  and  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties enables  the  animals  to  circumvent  unfavor- 
able conditions  to  some  exten^  but  they  also 
are  comparatively  heli>less.  It  is  in  man,  wi^ 
bis  highly-developed  intellect  and  meduuiical 
skill,  that  we  see  the  only  organism  able  not  fmly 
to  drcumvent  unfavorable  conditions  of  life  but 
actually  to  nullify  them  and  to  practically  sub- 
jugate all  otiier  organisms  or  render  them  use- 
ful to  him  in  his  affairs.  We  have  said  that 
high  specialization  indicates  approaching  decline 
and  extinction.  That  is  true  in  respect  of  struc< 
tural  evolution,  but  as  re^rds  intellectual  evolu- 
tion, and  the  directions  in  which  it  may  differ^ 
entiate,  we  know  next  to  nothing  beyond  the  fact 
that  intellectuality  has  up  to  the  present  time 
evolved  with  remarkable  acceleration.  In  view 
of  this  it  seems  impossiUe  to  concdve  oUier- 
wise  than  that  man.  under  strong  physiod, 
moral  and  refigtous  control,  can  hare  before 


bim  any  other  than  a  future  lon^r  and  more 
brilliant  than  his  comparatively  brief  existence. 
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GlLBEKT  VAN  lN<aN, 

Princ*ton  Vnwersity. 

PALEOZOIC  BRA,  the  second  great  di- 
vision of  geologic  time  and  the  first  one  in  the 
sediments  of  which  well-preserved  organic  re- 
mains have  so  far  been  found  in  abundance. 
It  is  preceded  by  the  Proterozoic  division 
and  succeeded  by  the  Mesozoic  (medieval  life^ 
and  the  Cenozoic  (recent  life)  time  divi- 
sions in  ascending  order.  The  name  sig- 
nifi«  ancient  lite  and  has  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  plant  and  animal  life 
of  the  time,  which  was  markedly  tmlike 
that  of  the  present.  As  a  time  division, 
die  Paleo2oic  is  generally  called  an  era,  this 
term  meeting  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
InternattonalGeological  Confess  at  its  Bologna 
Convention  in  1881.  Dana  m  his  'Manual  of 
(ieolo^*  (5th  ed.),  however,  us«d  the  expres- 
sion ■PaleozcMc  Aeon  or  Paleozoic  Time,'  and 
applies  era  to  the  next  smaller  subdivision. 
In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  several  authors. 
Thou^  in  its  modern  sense  primarily  used  for 
a  time  division,  the  term  Paleozoic  is  also  ap- 
plied to  that  division  of  the  earth's  crust  which 
was  formed  during  that  time.  And  indeed  this 
is  the  ori^nal  use  of  the  term,  when  it  was 
coined  for  the  reception  of  the  fossiliferoos 
rocks  below  the  so-called  Secondary  or  Mesozoic 
formations.  The  rocks  thus  named  were  for- 
merly included  with  the  crystalline  rocks  of 
all  ages  as  'Primaty,'  but  later  on  they  were 
separated  at  least  in  part,  as  'Transition  rodcs.* 
Lyell,  to  avoid  confusion,  spoke  of  them  as  the 
•Primary  fossiliferous  rocks.*  The  following 
parallel  columns  express  peHiaps  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  correlation  between  Uie  older  and 
newer  terms: 

OWr  Namr 

SeomduT   HeftMok 

IhwiritlOB  (pf  PtiSMfy  fOfllififiiRMlL  PlloOIOIC 

In  the  fotmation  scale  the  term  *group* 
was  reconunended  by  die  Inteniational  Congress 
as  of  co-ordinate  in  rank  with  that  of  era  bs 
the  time  stale.  This  recommendation  has  not 
been  very  generally  adopted  in  America,  where 
the  term  group  is,  commonly  used  for  a  smaller 
formation,  ^Series"  is  sometimes  used  for 
such  rock  divisions  as  that  corresponding  to  the 
Paleozoic  Era  but  more  commonly  corresponds 
with  e|x»di.  in  node,  .  . 


The  foik>wing  subdivisions  of  the  Paleozoic 
are  recognized: 


CulxniiCtRMi  period  9ioA  ijfitom. 


Penman  Epoch  and 
series 

Pennsylvanuui  B  p  o  c  h 

aikd  aeiiee 
Minkttp^uut  Epoch 

Ud  MTMi 


Devonian  period  and  aystom 
Silurian  paiod  and  syMem 
Ordoviaan  period  and  system 
Cambrian  period  and  system 

Characteristic  Life  of  the  Paleozoic^  The 

characteristics  of  Paleozoic  life  were  very 
marked  and  stamp  the  Era  as  boldly  contrasted 
with  the  succeeding  Mesozoic  The  Hydrozoa 
were  represented  by  the  group  of  GraptoKtes, 
wholly  confined  to  the  Paleozoic.  Among 
corals  the  TetracoroUa  (so-called  from  having 
four  primary  radiating  lamellse  or  septa  with 
reference  to  which  the  others  are  arranged), 
the  honey-comb  corals,  the  tube  corals,  and  the 
chain  corals  are  characteristic  types  practically 
unknown  in  post-Paleozoic  time.  Among  the 
Ediinoderms,  the  two  groups  of  Cystids  and 
Blastids  are  wholly  confined  to  the  Paleozoic, 
while  the  Crinoids,  or  sea  lilies,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions are  likewise  restricted  to  the  Paleozoic. 
Star-fish,  brittle  stars  and  sea-urchins,  while 
represented  in  Paleozoic  rocks  are  more  char- 
acteristically known  from  later  strata.  Hie 
BryoKoa,  or  sea  moss,  are  well  represented^ 
These  often  constructed  extensive  reefs  and 
in  the  Ordovician  especially,  gave  rise  to  ex- 
tensive deposits. 

Brachiopods  are  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant PaleozMc  types,  no  less  tfun  2,600  species 
having  been  described  from  the  Or^mcian  and 
Silurian  deposits  alone.  Several  archaic  fami- 
lies ran^  from  the  Ordovician  to  the  present 
time  while  modem  types  such  as  some  of  the 
Terebratuloid  families  begin  in  the  middle  or 
late  Paleozoic.  By  far  the  largest  number, 
however,  end  with  the  Carboniferous  or  before, 
wlule  a  few  others  run  on  past  the  close  of  the 
era. 

Turning  to  the  Pele(^^ds  or  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  we  find  ihzt  their  principal  representa- 
tives belong  to  post-Paleozoic  time.  A  primi- 
tive order  represented  by  such  modem  ^pes  as 
Hie  oyster  and  scallop  (Pecten),  alone  has  a 
prominent  representation  in  the  Paleozoic, 
where  about  30  families  are  found.  Of  these 
more  than  one-half  continued  to  exist  beyond 
Paleozoic  time,  with  few  exceptions  indeed 
down  to  the  present  time.  Only  13  out  of  40 
families  of  tfiis  order  (as  now  understood) 
are  confined  to  the  Paleozoic  On  the  other 
Hand  post-PaleozcMC  time  is  characterized  by 
about  86  families.  The  gastropods  are  likewise 
essentially  post-Paleozoic  MoUusca,  those  of 
Paleozoic  time  being  essentially  prtmitiTe  or 
archaic  in  character. 

The  oephalopods  were  well  represented  dur- 
ing the  Paleozoic  by  the  Nautilotdea.  Of  40 
families  belonging  to  this  dass  only  three  ori^- 
nated  in  post-Paleozoic  time  and  only  one  of 
these,  the  family  of  the  true  Nautiltis,  continued 
to  the  present  time.  Of  the  37  Paleozoic  fam- 
ilies three  or  four  ran  on  past  the  end  of  the 
era.  The  straight-coned  nautilrads,  the  bent 
cones- and  the  loose-coiled  cones  are  practically 
confined  to  the  Palet^otc  rocks,  the  close-coiled 
forms  alone  characterizing  later  horizons  as 
well.  The  ammondds  ax  tiie  other,  hand  are 
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represented  in  Paleozoic  rocks  only  by  liieir 
more  primitive  types. 

Among  Crustacea,  the  Trilobites  are  wholly 
confined  to  the  Paleozoic  rocks,  of  which  they 
constitute  in  many  respects  the  most  character- 
istic type  of  fossil.  Their  greatest  develop- 
ment was  during  Cambrian  and  Ordovician 
time.  The  remarkable  order  of  Euiypterid 
crustaceans  is  also  confined  to  the  Paleozoic, 
constituting  the  most  characteristic  type  of 
certain  formations.  The  only  other  type  of 
crustaceans  abundantly  represented  in  the 
Paleoioic  rocks  is  that  of  the  small  bivalve 
ostracods. 

Paleophjraiocraphy  of  North  America. — 

The  physiographic  changes  which  the  North 
Amencan  continent  suffered  during  Paleozoic 
time  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  In  early 
Cambrian  time  the  (rreater  part  of  the  interior 
of  North  America  was  out  of  water,  the 
eastern  shore  being  probably^  a  short  distance 
east  of  the  present  Appalachians,  and  the  west- 
em  shore  on  the  western  flanks  of  the  Roclgr 
Mountains.  The  southern  shore  was  not  far 
north  of  the  present  souUiem  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  A  narrow  gulf  extended  north- 
ward along  the  Appalachians  and  probably 
connected  with  a  similar  gulf  extending  south- 
ward from  the  present  Saint  Lawrence  Gulf. 
The  land  mass  to  the  east  of  this  trough  has  been 
called  Old  Appalachia  and  remained  persistent 
throughout  most  of  Paleozoic  time.  There  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  a  persistent  trous^ 
also  occutned  the  site  of  die  Great  Basin  and 
that  another  persistent  land  mass  lay  to  the 
west  of  that.  The  great  interior,  between  these 
troughs,  was  land  in  early  Cambrian,  but  gradu- 
ally sank  with  many  minor  fluctuations,  to  a 
maximum  submergence  in  mid~Ordovician.  It 
was  a^ain  widely  emerged  at  the  close  of  the 
Ordovician  when  the  Taconic  Revolution  raised 
mountains  in  New  England.  A  gradual  re- 
submergence  in  Silurian  times,  re-establidied 
the  sea.  In  mid-Silurian  it  extended  north- 
westward over  what  is  now  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  Arctic  regions  beyond.  Near  die  close  of 
the  period,  the  sea  became  much  restricted  or 
wholly  enclosed  and  highly  saline.  In  this 
North  American  dead  sea,  the  great  Silurian 
salt  and  gypsum  beds  of  New  York.  Ohio  and 
Michigan  were  depMited.  At  the  close  of  die 
Silurian  nearly  the  whole  of  the  North  Ameri* 
can  continent  Decame  dry  land  and  the  sea  was 
reduced  to  a  narrow  channel  along  its  former 
eastern  border.  Toward  mid-Devonian  time  this 
sea  spread  westward  again  to  Michigan  and 
southward  to  Indiana  and  the  great  Paleozoic 
coral  reefs  began  to  flourish.  Many  fluctua- 
tions and  adjustments  took  place,  the  eastern 
border  of  the  sea  growing  uiallower  and  the 
western  deeper.^  In  early  Carboniferous  time, 
the  sands  depouted  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
mediterranean  sea  permitted  the  existence  of 
only  a  sparse  fauna,  while  in  the  region  now 
Imown  as  the  Misussippi  Valley,  great  reefs  of 
crinoids  flourished.  In  mid- Carboniferous  time, 
the  interior  sea  extended  to  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
region  east  of  the  present  Mississippi  River 
was  converted  into  the  fresh  water  morasses, 
in  which  the  extensive  coal  beds  of  eastern 
North  America  were  deposited.  This  condi- 
tion continued  with  slight  changes  through  late 


Carboniferous  (Permian)  dme.  At  the  same 
time  western  United  States  was  the  site  of 
extensive  enclosed  seas,  which  under  an  arid 
climate  gradually  decreased  in  size,  with  the 
deposition  of  great  beds  of  salt  and  gypsum. 
While  this  aridity  existed  in  western  United 
States  and  also  in  Germany,  India,  South 
Africa  and  Australia  were  colder  than  now  and 
undergoing  severe  glaciation.  The  era  was 
terminated  by  the  great  physio^aphic  changes 
which  accompanied  the  formation  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains  and  which  has  been  called 
the  Appalachian  Revolution.  This  resulted  in 
die  permanent  elevation  of  much  of  the  North 
American  continent  Marine  deposits  of  the 
early  Mesozoic  are  known  only  in  the  north- 
west, west  and  southwest.  Later  in  Cretaceous 
time,  the  Great  Plains  region  and  the  Atlantic 
border  were  resubmergei  but  eastern  North 
American  remained  continuously  above  water, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  submergence  in 
the  Hudson  and  Champlain  vaUeys  in  late  Pleis- 
tocene time. 

Chables  Laurence  Dake, 
Associate  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  University 
of  Missouri. 

PALERMO.  pa-lSr'md,  Italy  (1)  a  seaport 
town,  capital  oi  Sicily,  beautifully  situatea  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  island  on  the  Gulf  of 
Palermo,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  plain  and 
partly  enclosed  by  lofty  hills.  Its  numerous 
spires,  domes  and  towers  give  it  a  very  imposing 
appearance  when  approached  from  the  sea. 
Two  main  streets,  the  Via  Vittorio  Emmanuele 
and  Via  Macqueda,  intersect  the  city  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Near  the  centre  is  an 
octagonal  space,  the  Quattro  Canti,  lined  with 
elegant  buildings  in  diflerent  styles  of  Grecian 
arc&tecture  and  adorned  with  numerous  stat- 
ues. The  two  iH'iiicipal  streets  are  opened  into 
by  a  great  number  of  others,  mostly  narrower 
and  of  an  inferior  description;  but  all  well 
paved  with  blocks  of  lava.  There  is  now  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  electric  tramways.  Admirable 
places  of  resort  are  provided  by  the  Marina  and 
the  Flora — the  fonner  a  superb  terrace  about 
80  yards  wide,  stretching  about  a  mile  along  the 
bay;  the  latter,  commencing  in  the  east  where 
the  terrace  terminates  in  a  magnificent  public 
garden  re^larly  and  beautifully  laid  out,  and 
adorned  with  statues,  fountains  and  rustic  tem- 
ples. Here  is  also  a  iwtanic  garden  of  some  ex- 
tent, and  there  are  several  other  public  gar- 
dens. The  public  edifices  are  nnmerous,  but  do 
not  in  general  display  much  taste.  The  most 
important  are  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  San 
Giuseppe,  the  church  of  San  Salvatore,  La 
Martorana,  and  other  churches;  the  royal  pal- 
ace, finely  situated  and  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful gardens,  a  large  and  irregular  pile  of  build- 
ings, among  which  the  only  great  attt-actions  are 
the  chapel  of  King  Rt^er  (or  Palatine  Chapel), 
rich  in  mosaics,  'perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
palace-chapel  in  the  world,"  and  the  observatory; 
the  archiepiscopal  palace;  the  national  museum 
and  picture-gallery;  the  communal  library,  with 
about  220,000  volumes;  the  national  library, 
with  over  150,000  volumes;  the  university,  at- 
tended by  1,200  students;,  the  barracks,  arsenal, 
courts  of  justice,  theatres,  hospitals  and  sev- 
eral literary  and  charitable  endowments.  Paler- 
mo has  R  ^K>d  roaditead  and  harbor,  which  has 
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been  recently  imp;-ovcd,  and  a  well-tqui^wd 
shipbuilding  yard  and  dry  dock  have  been  con- 
structed. The  principal  articles  of  export  arc 
sumach,  wines,  oranges  and  lemons,  sulphur, 
tartar,  oUve-cni,  dtrate  of  lime,  tomatoes,  to- 
mato paste,  asphalt,  hides,  dried  vegetables, 
macaroni,  etc ;  and  among  the  imports  are  coal, 
grain,  wood,  petroleimi,  tobacco,  iron  and  steel 
rails,  sheets,  bars,  etc,  cement,  machinery,  sul- 
phates, fish,  etc  The  total  number  of  vessels 
that  cleared  from  the  port  in  1900  was  3,732, 
mth  a  tonnage  of  1,677,234.  The  manufactures 
of  the  town  include  gloves,  marble  works,  etc., 
and  there  is  a  foundry.  The  fisheries  on  the 
coast  are  productive,  and  give  employment  to 
Qiunerous  hands.  Palermo  is  the  see  of  an 
archbidiop,  and  the  seat  of  a  supreme  court 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  island;  of  a 
criminal  court  for  the  province ;  of  a  commercial 
and  several  other  infenor  courts,  and  of  several 
important  pubUc  ofBces.  Its  foundation  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Phcenicians.  From  them  it 
passed  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  thdr  SidUan  possessions  and  the  cen- 
tre of  an  external  commerce.  The  Romans 
obtained  possession  of  it  in  254  b^,  made  it  a 
free  town,  and  conferred  upon  it  nauy  impor- 
tant privileges,  in  consequence  of  which  it  in- 
creased rapidly  and  became  very  prosperous. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  it  remained, 
except  for  a  brief  vandal  rule,  a  part  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  till  in  &35  the  Saracens 
became  its  masters,  and  kept  possession  of  it  till 
1071,  when  it  was  taken  1^  Roger  the  Norman, 
who  founded  the  ldngd<»n  oz  Sidly.  Since 
then  it  has  always  continued  to  be  the  capital 
It  has  repeatedly  suffered  from  earthquakes. 
This  and  the  other  vidssitudes  which  it  has 
undergone  is  probably  the  reason  why  so  few 
remains  to  antiquity  are  to  be  found  within  it. 
Some,  however,  still  ejdst  in  its  environs,  which, 
both  on  this  account  and  their  own  intrinsic 
beauty,  are  in  many  respects  more  attractive 
tfian  the  town.  During  an  insurrection  which 
took  place  in  January  1848,  the  town  was  bom- 
barded; and  Garibaldi  sdzed  it  in  IS&X  Fop. 
about  325,000.  (2)  The  province  has  an  area 
of  1,948  square  miles.  Its  coast  consists  of  a 
series  of  extensive  bays  and  bold  promontories. 
Its  interior  toward  the  south  is  traversed,  east 
to  west,  by  a  branch  of  the  Neptunian  Moun- 
tains. The  streams  are  numerous,  but  smalL 
The  soil  is  fertile.  Pop.  about  300,00a 

PALES,  p&'lez,  in  ancient  Italy,  a  divinity 
who  presided  over  fields  and  meadows,  and 
irat  worshipped  sometimes  as  a  god,  sometimes 
as  a  goddess,  in  which  latter  oiaracter  Pales 
WIS  identified  with  Vesta  or  Anna  Perenna. 
The  fesdvaU  of  Parilia  or  Palitia  was  celebrated 
21  April,  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Rome,  when  milk  and  cakes  of  millet  were 
offered.  Shet^erds  begged  forgiveness  for  any 
trespass  their  flocks  might  have  made  on  sacred 
places,  and  pr^ers  were  made  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nocks.  Cognate  with  Pales  are 
*palatitun,>  a  palace,  and  'Palatinus,*  one  of 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  and  this  divinity,  as 
protector  of  property  and  home,  is  among  the 
earfiest  figures  tnat  occur  in  Roman  mythology. 

PALBSTtNB.  also  caHed  THE  HOLT 
LAND.  CANAAN,  JUDEA,  and  THE 
LAND  OP  ISRAEL,  a  classic  region  south- 
vest  of  Syria*  Its  western  shore  forms  the  east- 


ward boundary  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
its  north,  east  and  south  boundaries,  respec- 
tively, are  the  Mountains  of  Lebanon,  the 
Arabian  Desert  and  Arabia  Petrsea.  It  is  ^tu- 
ated  between  lat  31°  30'  and  33"  30'  N.;  long. 
34°  30'  to  36"  £.;  has  a  length  north  to  souOi 
of  about  110  miles,  a  breadth  of  50  to  60  miles, 
and  an  area  of  about  10,000  square  miles. 

Topography  and  Physical  Features. — The 
surface  generally  is  mountainous,  traversed  by 
branches  from  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  one  of 
which  stretches  south  in  a  direction  nearly 
paralld  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  form- 
ing the  watershed  between  its  basin  and  fhat 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  while  another,  turning  more 
to  the  east,  stretches  along  the  left  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  mountains  attain 
thdr  greatest  hdght,  of  about  9,100  feet,  in 
Mount  Hermon,  where  thn^  first  become  de- 
tached from  the  prindpal  chain.  None  of  the 
other  hdghts  exceed  4,000  feet;  but  many  are 
celebrated  from  the  frequent  mention  made  of 
them  in  the  Bible,  and  from  the  events  of  which 
they  have  been  die  theatre.  The  most  remark- 
able are  Carmel,  forming  a  promontory  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Acre;  Tabor,  or  the  modem  Jebel  Tur, 
at  the  northeast  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon;  Ebal  and  Gerizmi,  in  the  valley  of 
Samaria;  Gilead  and  Nebo,  or  Pisgah,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan ;  and  Zion,  Moriah,  and 
t^  Mount  of  Olives,  in  and  near  Jerusalem. 

Of  limestone  formation,  the  mountains 
abound  in  caves  of  all  varieties  of  size  and 
form,  many  of  them  of  Scriptural  im^rtance. 
The  earliest  mention  of  a  cave  in  Scripture  is 
in  the  history  of  Lot  ^Gen.  xix,  30).  "rhe  next 
is  at  the  deam  of  Sarah,  when  Abraham  bought 
the  cave  Machpelah  for  a  burying-place.  Tlus 
is  now  contained  within  the  timits  of  a  mosque, 
at  Hebron,  and  remains  in  all  probability  just  as 
it  was  when  the  patriarchs  were  buried  in  iL 
The  Moslems  can  give  no  real  information  re- 
gartfing  it,  for  they  will  not  enter  it,  dreading 
immediate  death  at  the  hand  of  Abraham's 
spirit,  which  they  beUeve  to  reside  in  it  Caves 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Judges, 
Joshua  and  Samuel,  but  the  only  one  specified 
IS  that  of  Adullam,  which  has  been  identified 
with  the  care  of  Khurdtun  (the  andent 
Hareth) ,  some  five  miles  south  of  Bethldiem  — 
a  singular  cave,  or  rather  series  of  caves  and 
diambers,  extending  for  miles,  to  which  the  one 
entrance  is  an  orifice  not  larger  than  a  door, 
half-way  down  the  almost  perpendicular  face  of 
a  predpice;  this  orifice  is  reached  by  a  shelf  or 
ledge  of  rock,  along  which  one  has  to  find  the 
way  cautiously  to  the  cave.  The  interior  is 
quite  a  labyrinth,  with  vaulted  chambers  re- 
markably dry  and  warm,  but  with  no  impure  air. 
It  could  accommodate  hundreds  of  men,  all 
hidden  in  these  far-extending  chambers.  There 
are  caves  at  Ddr-Dubban,  not  far  from  Khurd- 
tun,  about  half-way  between  Jerusalem  and 
Eleutheropolis,  but  these  do  not  correspond 
with  the  scenes  in  David's  history:  although 
these  western  ones  are  routed  to  be  David's 
cave,  and  the  eastern  (Kjiurdtun),  near  Te- 
koah,  Saul's  caves  or  cave.  That  Uiese  huge 
caves  or  grottoes  at  Ddr-Duhban  were  used 
both  for  hiding-places  and  dwelling-ptaceSf  both 
in  Jewish  and  Christian  days,  is  quite' evident; 
but  whether  this  is  the  place  of  the  Adultam 
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cave  of  David  is  not  so  plain.  There  were  caves 
in  Galilee  also.  The  "cotton  cave,*  or  *Kotton- 
Me^harah,*  under  Jerusalem,  is  a  wonderful 
cavity,  extending  under  a  large  portion  of  the 
city.  But  thou^  called  a  "Megharah,*  it  is  an 
old  quarry,  out  of  which  Jerusalem  was  partly 
built,  and  therefore  interesting,  espedalty  as  the 
traces  of  the  quarrymen  are  still  visible  in  every 
recess. 

Palestine  has  comparatively  few  plains,  but 
has  numerous  valleys;  it  is  the  country  which 
Moses  describes,  *a  land  of  hills  and  valleys.* 
The  small  plains  are  numerous,  the  large  few; 
among  them  are  the  maritime  plains  of  Phcenicia 
and  Phititia,  the  river  plain  of  Jordan,  the  in- 
land plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  mounhun  pl^a 
of  Uie  Beld,  between  the  two  Lebanons.  These 
are  widely  different  from  each  other,  though 
within  a  small  territory.  The  sea  pidn  from 
Gaza  to  Beirut  are  well  peopled  and  tilled. 
Thfj  Jordan  plain  is  nearly  a  waste  of  sand, 
that  river  making  no  further  impression  upon 
the  levels  on  eadi  side  than  merely  to  fruwe 
itsdf  for  some  20  yards  with  verdure.  The 
Esdraelon  plain,  or  *  valley  of  JezreeL*  is  a 
fine  plain  of  considerable  extent,  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  In  the  district  of  El  Huleh  or 
*the  Waters  of  Merom,*  and  in  such  low-lying 
districts  as  Merj-Sanur,  between  Samaria  and 
Jenin,  are  marshes  and  at  certain  seasons  wide 
tracts  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  over- 
flow of  streams.  The  heat  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  from  April  to  November,  dries 
up  most  of  the  marshes  and  scorches  both  hill 
and  plain.  In  later  ages  this  is  more  especially 
true,  as  ^  formerly  the  ^  extensive  woods,  or- 
chards, vineyards  and  oltve-yards  which  clothed 
the  country  shut  out  the  heat,  cooled  the  soil, 
and  retained  the  moisture. 

Hydrography. —  In  Palestine  from  time  in>< 
memorial,  wells  and  springs  have  been  held  ia 
such  veneration,  that  it  is  as  much  sacrilege  to 
destroy  a  well  as  to  de61e  a  mosque  or  injure  a 
tomb.  The  places  named  from  the  En  spring 
(or  fountain)  and  the  Beer  (well),  are  very 
numerous.  Among  these  are  'the  Fountain  of 
Two  Calves,*  En-b«laim,  near  the  Dead  Sea; 
the  "Fountain  of  C^rdens,*  En-gannim,  of  which 
name  there  were  two  cities,  one  in  Judah  and 
another  in  Issachar ;  the  'Fountain  of  the  Goat,* 
Engadi,  now  Ain  Jiddi,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  one  of  Jud^di's  rocW  springs;  the 
•Fountain  of  Sharpness,*  or  Swittness,  En- 
Haddafa,  one  of  the  springs  of  Issachar's  plains; 
En-Rimmon,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
land;  the  "Fountain  of  the  Fuller,*  En-Rogel, 
the  spring  of  Jerusalem,  known  in  early  ^es, 
etc.  Besides  these  there  were  many  other  foun- 
tains all  over  the  land.  There  was  Hagar's 
•Fountain*  or  •Well,*  Beer-Ia-hai-roi,  in  the 
southern  desert,  near  Beersheba;  the  •Fountain 
in  Jezreel,*  by  which  Israel  pitched  in  the  battle 
between  them  and  the  Philistines;  and  others. 
There  are  the  •wells*  of  the  patriarchs  in  dif- 
ferent places  —  the  Well  of  Abraham  at  Beer- 
sheba, now  represented  by  two,  still  well  filled 
and  surrounded  by  large  stone  troughs;  the 
wells  of  Isaac,  south  of  Gerar,  Sitnah,  Esek  and 
Rehoboth,  of  which  only  the  last  can  be  said  to 
have  a  representative,  at  Ruhaiben  on  the  great 
Roman  road;  the  Well  of  Jacob,  dug  out  of  a 
spur  of  Gerizim,  and  close  by  Josef's  tomb; 
the  Well  of  Bethlehem,  which  David  knew  sO 
wdl  as  no  doubt  the  wd!  of  his  shepherd-boy- 


hood; the  Well  of  Sirah  near  Hebron,  where 
Abner  was  overtaken  by  JoaVs  messengers. 
There  arc  a  good  many  modern  welts  in  use, 
which,  though  probably  the  remains  of  ancient 
ones,  are  unmentioned  in  Scripture.  Few  of 
these  wells  are  property  kept,  though  none  are 
grattiitously  destrcqred.  Some  have  become  quite 
unserviceable ;  and  even  Jacob's  Well  is  in  such 
a  state  of  disrepair  (the  masonry  in  the  upper 
part  having  fatten  in)  as  to  require  almost  a 
redigging  before  it  can  be  of  use.  EKsha's  Foun- 
tain still  pours  out  its  clear  current  diough  little 
care  is  apparently  t>estowed  on  it. 

There  is  but  one  river  worthy  of  the  name 
in  Palestine  —  the  Jordan,  one  of  the  most 
tortuous  of  streams'  always  supplied  with 
water,  though  often  -so  considerablv  beneadi  the 
verge  of  its  banks  as  to  be  invisible  from  any 
^stance.  The  Jordan  originates  in  streams  that 
come  from  Lebanon  and  Hermon.  and  unite  in 
the  Waters  of  Merom.  It  falls  into  the  Dead 
Sea  after  a  course  of  about  70  mites  direct,  or 
200  including  windings.  Numerous  streams  find 
their  way  westward  to  the  Mediterranean  from 
Libanus  and  its  prolonptions  or  offshoots  as 
far  as  the  Hills  of  Judah.  Equally  numerous 
streams  flow  eastward  from  the  same  ranffe 
into  the  Huleh,  Sea  of  Galilee,  Dead  Sea  and 
Jordan.  AntiHbanus,  sending  its  offshoots 
<fown  the  east  of  Jordan  and  forming  the 
mountains  of  Golan,  Gilead,  Ammon  and  Moab, 
is  the  watershed  for  a  large  tract  of  country 
between  itself  and  the  G!lor  or  Jordan  VaUey. 
Though  the  rivers  are  in  general  small,  vet  they 
are  not  mere  summer  brooks  as  many  suppose. 
That  but  few  of  the  innumeriAle  wa(^  or 
water-courses  are  filled  throughout  the  jrear  is 
true;  but  still  there  are  several  permanent 
streams  which  do  good  service  in  the  districts 
through  which  they  pass.  Passing  by  what  we 
may  call  'Lebanon  streams,*  which  are  always 
vigorous,  there  is  Ac  Zertea,  a  few  mites  north 
of  Caesarea;  the  Auich,  a  little  north  of  Jaffa, 
and  the  Rubin,  a  little  south  of  this  last  town; 
and  the  Mukutta  or  Kishon  (Kutta-Kishon), 
which  is  sometimes,  however,  low  enough,  so 
low  that  when  it  readies  the  sea  it  is  lost  in  the 
sands.  None  of  these  are  navigafcle.  but  thev 
are  rivers  atl  the  year  round,  and  wide  enough 
to  allow  boats  to  pty  on  them  for  some  little 
distance.  There  is  a  vast  number  of  water- 
courses in  every  part  of  the  land,  which  would 
make  its  irrigation  minute  and  complete  were 
die  rain  sufficient  to  fill  thae,  or  ra6ier  suffi- 
dentty  r^ulated  and  distributed  over  the  year 
to  keep  mese  always  filled;  and  were  the  land 
property  covered  and  its  soit  protected  hy  wood, 
so  as  to  moderate  the  heat  and  prevent  the  ex- 
cessive evaporation.  The  words  of  Moses  were 
true  words  when  he  called  it  "a  good  land,  a 
land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and 
depths  that  spriiw  out  of  valleys  and  hitls.* 
The  whole  kind  bears  marks  of  haviim;  bten 
better  watered  than  at  present,  and  contains 
everywhere  the  remains  of  artificial  appliances, 
sudi  as  terraces,  dstems  and  wells.  Iqr  whidi 
the  rain  was  related  and  distributed 

The  takes  of  Palestine  are  three  in  number, 
Merom  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  bea,  the  first 
seven  feet  aibove,  the  last  1,250  below  sea-level. 
For  quiet  beauty  the  Huteti,  or  "Waters  of 
Merom,*  with  die  adjoining  vaSe,  are  remaifc- 
able,  and  for  subdued  attractivene»  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias;  bnt  for  brUUance  there  is  nothing  to 
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be  compared  to  tiie  Dead  Sea  — the  andent 
Asphalus.  Whatever  of  tameness  there  may  be 
about  the  former  two,  about  this  last  all  is 
grandenr,  notwithstanding  the  aridity  of  its 
^ores,  and  the  discomforts  of  its  exceptionally 
hot  climate.  The  silvery  sparkle  of  its  waters 
arising  £rom  dieir  saUne  and  Utmunoiis  eom- 
position  gives  a  br^tness  to  the  scene  wludi 
IS  enhanced,  not  oentraliBed,  by  the  dark 
shaciows  of  ibe  Mountains  of  Moab.  These 
lakes  form  three  singular  depresstons  or 
troughs  in  the  great  natural  groove  or  gorge 
extending  from  the  Beka  to  the  Arabah,  about 
200  mites.  This  extraordinary  hollow,  so  far 
below  sea-level,  is  kept  in  tts  present  state 
mainly  by  its  own  heat.  Were  the  climate  to 
beccMne  temperate,  the  Sea  of  Ttberias  would 
rise  greatly  and  transform  tiie  Jordan  into  a 
Rhine,  in  parts  of  the  Ghor  into  a  lake;  the 
Dead  Sea  would  swell  up  and  overflow  into 
the  Arabah,  producu^  changes  in  the  whole  of 
the  southern  region  which  it  is  impossiUe  to 
calculate  upon.  The  length  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  45  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  12.  The  density 
of  its  waters  varies  between  1,160  and  1,230 
(pure  water  being  1,000).  There  are  ancient 
shore-lines  at  a  height  of  1,200  feet  on  the 
surrounding  hills. 

Geology. —  From  the  southern  border  of 
Palestine,  where  the  hill-country  of  Judah  be- 
gins, to  the  extreme  north,  there  is  almost  un- 
varying limestone.  In  passing  from  Sardinia, 
Italy,  Greece  or  Asia  Minor  there  is  an  inter- 
esting resraiblaac^  in  color,  feature  and  com- 
position, between  die  rocks  of  these  regions 
and  those  of  S^a.  Syria  is,  as  a  whole,  a 
rugged,  hilly  region  annposed  of  limestone  of 
the  Secondary  period;  a  country  seamed  and 
torn  by  volcanic  action  from  one  end  to  an- 
other; long  stripes  of  depression  and  ridcres  of 
ui^eaval  running  parallel:  the  latter  broken 
across  and  across  into  wiae  districts  of  table- 
land interspersed  witii  hollows  and  valleys,  with 
solitary  hills  or  little  groups  of  clustering 
peaks.  The  great  masses  of  rock  which  con- 
stitute the  mountains  of  Palestine  and  Lebanon 
are  jura  limestone;  compact,  hard,  not  rich  in 
fossils,  and  full  of  caverns  and  grottoes.  This 
rock  is  everywhere  the  basis  on  which  have  been 
deposited  in  some  parts  extensive  tracts  of 
volcanic  products ;  _  as  also  chalk  and  chalky 
limestone,  magnesian  limestone  (dolomite), 
sandstone,  conglomerate,  marl,  etc  On  the 
west  of  the  Jordan  and  Arabah  the  chalk  for- 
mation wWai  prevails  through  the  southern 
desert  terminates  with  the  desert;  and  the  Jura 
limestone,  beginnir^  with  the  mountains  south 
of  Hebron,  holds  its  course  northward,  form- 
ing the  mass  of  the  western  hill-country  of 
Carmel  and  of  Lebanon.  East  of  the  Jordan 
and  Arabah,  where,  around  Petra,  larer  masses 
of  porphyry,  sandstone  and  limestone  He  in  close 
proximity,  the  same  Jura  limestone  extends 
northward  through  the  Belkah  and  ihe  moun- 
tains of  Ajlun;  and  is  likewise  the  basis  on 
which  rest  the  vast  volcanic  Iracts  of  Haur&ii, 
Jaulan  and  Lejah. 

Flora  and  Fauna^ — The  flora  of  Palestine 
is  large  and  varied;  about  1,000  spnecies  have 
been  noticed  and  the  whole  number  is  probably 
at  least  2,000.  Among  the  trees  are  the  cedar, 
oak,  a^,  olive,  palm,  sycamore,  oleander,  wal- 
nut, etc  Wheat,  barley  and  other  grains  are 
cultivated;  the  vine  is  almost  neglected  now, 
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save  in  the  ocdonies,  wmt  of  which  have  bd 
great  success  with  the  orange  crop. 

The  number  of  mammals  inhaMting  Pales- 
tine is  large  for  the  extent  of  the  country, 
amounting  to  about  80  in  number.  Of  the  wird 
animals  mentioned  in  the  BiiAe  the  lion  and  the 
reim  or  uniconi,  is,  the  anrochs,  are  nd 
kmger  found  in  Palestine.  Anoong  camivorotis 
animals  are  the  wolf,  the  hyena,  me  jackal,  the 
leopard,  on  the  sides  of  Carmel  and  Gilead  or 
in  die  forests  of  Galilee ;  and  the  bear,  in  Her- 
mon  and  Lebanon.  The  wiki  boar  is  common 
and  much  dreaded  by  die  husbandmen  on  ac- 
count of  the  ravages  it  commits.  Other  mam- 
malia are  the  wild  goat,  the  gaselle,  the  cooey^ 
hare,  jerboa,  rat,  mousfl^  bat,  etc.  Of  the  birds 
of  P^estine  there  are  over  3%  spcdes;  duel 
among  them  are  the  roller,  bee-eater,  hof^oe, 
Smyrna  Idngfidier,  belted  Idngfisher,  sun-bird, 
great  shrike  and  bulbul.  More  noticeable  than 
these  br^tly-clothed  birds  is  the  immense 
flumber  and  variety  of  the  larger  birds  of 

Erey — the  vultures,  eagles,  falcons,  griffons, 
ites,  peregrines  ana  buzzard^  which  abound  in 
every  part  of  the  Hohr  Land,  and  are  at  £rat 
si^t  its  omilhological  characteristic.  Reptiles 
are  numerous.  They  include  the  land  and  the 
water  tortoise  the  crocodile  (leviathan),  the 
chameleon  and  a  variety  of  lizards  and  serpents. 
Fishes  are  abundant  m  the  Jordan  and  its 
affluents,  and  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  found 
in  immense  shoals.  The  most  numerous  species 
are  the  barbel  and  the  bream.  Lower  in  the 
scale  of  animals  are  -th^  scorpion,  the  Iocu$t„ 
hornet,  bee  andgrasshopper. 

History. — ^The  name  Palestine,  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  PeUscheth,  and  meaning  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  occurs  in  this  sense  in  sev- 
eral passages  of  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  several  others  in  the  Hebrew, 
where  it  is  translated  Philistia.  It  is  properly 
applicable  only  to  the  southwest  part  of  the 
cotmtry,  stretdiii^  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Vt  appears  to  have  been  6r5t 
used  in  its  more  extended  sense  by  Greek  au- 
thors, and  derived  additional  currenctr  from  its 
adoption  by  Josephus  and  Philo.  The  andent 
name  of  the  country  was  Canaan,  which  it  evi- 
dently owed  to  the  descent  of  its  inhabitants 
from  Canaan,  the  fourth  son  of  Ham,  and  a 
grandson  of  Noah.  When  thus  named,  in  the 
time  of  the  patriarchs,  it  was  parceled  out 
among  a  number  of  independent  tribes  or  na- 
tions; the  Kenites,  Kenizzites  and  Kadmonites, 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan;  the  Hittkes,  Periz- 
zites,  Jebusites  and  Amorites,  in  the  hilt-country 
of  the  south;  the  Canaanites  proper,  in  the 
centre,  from  the  Jordan  to  the  coast;  the  Gir- 

fishites,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
iberias;  the  Hivites,  in  -the  north,  among  the 
ramifications  of  Lebanon ;  the  Philistines  on  die 
south,  and  the  Phcenidans  on  the  noa-th  coast 
In  the  time  of  Moses  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan  was  conquered  and  divided  amon<r  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  and  the  halif' tribe  of 
Manassdi.  Under  Joshua  the  work  of  con- 
quest was  carried  on  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan ; 
and  the  whole  -territory,  though  not  to  the  ex- 
tent originally  promised,  allotted  to  the  remain- 
ing ludf  tribie  of  Manasseh  and  the  other  10 
trrbes  (1445  b.c)  ;  the  lai^er  portion  of  the 
south  falling  to  die  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin. Under  Solomon  the  work  of  conquest 
appears  to  have  hem  completed,,  and  all  tl^ 
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land  which  was  originally  promised  was  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  fats  Idngdbra.  Under 
his  son  Rehoboam  the  kingdom  was  rent  in 
twain,  and  subdivided  into  the  snnrate  lcin«- 
dams  of  Judah  in  the  south  and  Israel  in  the 
north.  (975  b.c.)-  The  latter  kingdom  was  often 
designated  by  the  name  of  Samaria,  its  capital. 
The  division  of  the  country  into  tribes  was  com- 
pletdy  broken  up  by  the  Captivity,  which  car- 
ried away  10  of  them  to  Assyria  and  supplied 
their  place  'by  a  new  colony ;  and  by  the  subse- 
qnenC  transportation  of  the  remaining  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  to  Babykm.  (584  b.c). 
After  Ae  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  Empire 
Palestine  fell  under  the  dominion  first  of  the 
Persians  and  then  of  the  Macedonians.  When 
Palestine  became  the  cradle  of  Christianity  with 
the  Urth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Romans  had>estab- 
iished  their  ascendency  and  divided  the  region 
into  four  provinces  of  GaHlee  in  the  nortlL 
Samaria,  in  the  centre^  Judea  in  the  south  and 
Perea,  which  inclttded  all  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan.  Under  Constantine  Palestine,  now 
regarded  as  the  Holjr  Land,  acquired  new  in- 
terest and  recovered  in  some  degree  from  the 
calamities  by  whidi  it  bad  been  laid  desolate; 
and  in  390  a.d..  on  tite  division  of  the  empire 
by  Theodosius  and  the  formation  of  two 
empires,  a  western  and  an  eastern.  Palestine 
became  a  province  of  the  latter.  This  was  its 
condition  at  the  time  when  Islamism  bejran  to 
make  its  conquests.  Palestine,  unable  to  offer 
any  resistance,  soon  feU  a  prey;  and  Omar,  in 
636,  after  taking  possession  of  its  capital,  con- 
verted it  into  one  of  the  provinces  of  his  cal- 
iphate. The  severities  exercised  toward  rfie 
Christians  having  roused  the  indignation  of 
Europe,  gave  rise  to  the  Crusades,  and  Jerusa- 
lem became  for  a  time  the  capital  of  a  Chris- 
tian kingdom.  Ultimately,  however,  Mohamme- 
danism prevailed,  and  Palestine  sunk  into  a 
degraded  state;  from  which  it  is  only  now  re- 
covering. It  is  only  within  the  latter  half  of 
the  19th  century  that  the  exploration  of  Pales- 
tine was  first  carried  out  systematically.  The 
most  valuable  results  have  been  diose  achieved 
under  the  direction  of  the  "^Palestine  Explora- 
tion Pund,^  a  society  organized  in  1865  for  the 
purpose  of  maldng  an  exhaustive  exploration 
and  an  exact  survey  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
triangulation  of  western  Palestine  was  begun 
in  18/1  and  finished  in  1877.  A  large  and  de- 
tailed map  of  the  country  has  been  published 
and  an*  immense  mass  of  valuable  information 
re^rding  topography,  natural  history,  its  inter- 
esting ruins,  arcfasological  remains  and  holy 
places,  etc.,  accumulated.  A  German  society 
for  die  exploration  of  Palestine  has  existed 
since  1877.  The  present  population  of  the  coun- 
try is  estimated  at  650,000,  the  Arab  element  be- 
insr  the  prevailing  one,  and  tbe  Arabic  lan- 
guage generally  in  use;  fully  125,000  being  Jews, 
whose  numbers  have  increased  through  the 
Zionist  movement.  (See  Zionism).  The  peo- 
ple consist  partly  of  the  fellahin  or  settled  culti- 
vators, artisans,  etc,  partly  of  the  nomad 
Bedouin,  who  live  bv  rearing  cattle  or  by  less 
reputable  means.  The  country  exports  some 
grain,  olive-oil,  oranges,  etc.  Jaffa,  Haifa  and 
Acre  are  the  diief  ports,  Jerusalem  and  Nablus 
the  largest  towns.  Chapels  and  monasteries  be- 
lonfpng  to  Greek  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic 
and    various    Protestant    churches  abound 


throughout  the  land,  and  especially  on  and  near 
the  sites  where  the  princii^l  events  connected 
with  New  Testament  history  were  enacted.  A 
feature  of  interest  is  the  great  amount  of 
property  acquired  by  the  sultan  since  1885  in 
tfie  Jordan  Valley  and  odier  places,  and  ad- 
ministered on  progressive  agricultural  princi- 
ples. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After^To 

get  a  comprehensive  outlook  on  affairs  in  Pales- 
tine during  this  period  and  to  gauge  the  senti- 
ment of  its  population  eo-day  and  of  the  scat- 
tered- children  of  Israel  wlw  kx>k  upon  it  as 
their  national  home,  it  is  necessary  to  glance 
backward  throu^  the  ages  to  the  year  134, 
when  Hadrian  took  Jerusalem,  suppressed  Bar 
Cochba's  revolt  in  'blood  and  expelled  all  lews 
from  Judsa,  and  trace  the  many,  if  fe^k* 
efforts  of  die  oppressed  people  to  regain  their 
ancient  heritage.  A  few  from  time  to  time 
nugrated  to  me  Holy  Land,  but  the  country 
offered  few  attractions  for  traders  and  artisans. 
In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  the  Mongol  and 
Tartar  invasions  wrougjit  havoc  in  the  Near 
East,  and  Palestine  was  laid  waste  with  such 
barbaric  thoroughness  that  it  never  entirely 
recovered.  The  early  Turkish  sultans  were 
well  disposed  toward  the  Jews,  as  the  caliphs 
had  been  before  them,  and  granted  asylum  to 
the  refugees  from  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
Later  sultans  were  not  inimical,  even  if  not 
friendly  disposed,  and  little  waves  of  immi- 
gration from  Poland,  Russia.  Austria  and  Mol- 
davia arrived  at  intervals.  Napoleon,  with  his 
far-seeing  instinct,  proposed  to  found  a  Jewish 
state  in  Palestine  during;  the  siege  of  Acre,  but 
his  proposal  was  coldly  received  in  Jewry  and 
was  abandoned  A  few  ihousand  Jews,  vir- 
tually all  immigrants  or  the  descendants  of 
immigrants,  eked  out  a  wretched  existence  in 
the  decayed  towns  of  Palestine.  They  were 
supported  to  a  large  extent  by  the  "Chalukah,* 
or  charitable  funds  to  which  the  Jews  of  Eu- 
rope contributed,  nominally  for  the  support  of 
poor  scholars  studying  in  the  Holy  Places. 
The  revival  of  Palestine  as  a  Jewish  land  may 
be  said  to  date  from  about  1840,  when  Mehe- 
met  Ali's  claim  to  Syria  directed  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  had  saved  the  Sultan  from 
his  Egyptian  vassal,  compelled  the  Turks  to 
protect  the  Jews  from  the  Druses  and  the 
Syrians,  and  instructed  the  British  consul  at 
Jerusalem  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  all 
Jews.  The  first  Anglican  Insliop  of  Jerusalem, 
appointed  in  1841.  was  a  converted  Jew.  At 
the  same  time  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  M. 
Cremieux,  in  an  unofficial  Jewish  mission,  re- 
awakened the  interest  of  their  co-religionists  in 
Palestine  as  a  country  to  which  the  persecuted 
Jews  might  go.  Several  small  colonies  were 
actually  founded,  and  the  Jewish  population 
of  the  towns  began  to  increase  rapidly.  The 
Jews  of  western  Europe  and  America  took 
little  interest  in  tfie  subject  until  it  was  forced 
upon  them  by  the  Russian  "pogroms"  in  1881- 
82.  Many  of  tbe  refugees  went  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  with  help  from  the  West,  formed 
the  Jewish  colonies  which,  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  1914,  were  prosperous.  The 
political  side  of  the  movement  is  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  Zionism  (q.v.).  The 
settlers  suffered  by  the  fall  of  Abthil  Hanud, 
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for  die  Young  Turics  made  it  clear  fron  tbe 
outset  diat  they  would  abolish  all  special  privi- 
leges to  alien  races,  ^and  would  con^el,  foi 
example.  Christians  jod  Jews  to  serve  in  the 
am^.  At  the  outbreSk  of  the  war  in  1914  ther« 
were  125,000  Jews  in  Palestine,  half  of  whom 
lived  in  Jerusalem.  All  that  was  needed  to 
assure  the  growth  of  Palestine  was  an,  honest 
and  benevolent  administration,  but  this  the 
Young  Turks  could  not  or  would  not  provide. 
The  course  of  the  war,  however,  has  consider- 
ably altered  the  prospects  of  Palestine.  The 
Bntish  Palestine  campaign  was  prosecuted  with 
great  vigor  in  the  do^i^  months  of  1917  under 
General  Allenby.  On  31  October  Beersheba 
was  captured  and  Gaza  was  reached  on  7  No- 
vember. The  next  part  of  the  advance  was 
comparatively  simple  across  the  plain  of  Philis- 
tia.  Tht  junction  of  the  railway  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Damascus  was  seized,  and  Joppa  was 
taken  on  17  November.  Very  difficult  country 
was  entered,  however,  when  the  BritMh  troopa 
climbed  into  the  limestone  hills  of  Tudsnu 
Turkish  attacks  were  incessant;  AllenDy  at- 
tacked the  Turks  northwest  of  Jerusalem  so 
hotly  tliat  they  were  oblig^  to  draw  reinforce-' 
ments  from  their  lines  south  of  Jerusalem. 
This  made  the  road  from  Beersheba,.soa(h-of 
Jenisalesn,  much  easier.  On  7  December  Allen- 
by, again  driving  from  the  south,  took  HtAiron, 
and  moved  swiftiy  on  Bethlehem,  occupying  the 
Jericho  road  east  of  Jeiusatem,  Simiiltanfr- 
ously  the  troo^  to  Uie  Dortfawest'  virtually 
joined  hands  with  this  force  and  reached  tmi 
Sdieohem  road,  which  nips  out  of  Jemsidem 
to  the  north.  Jerusalem  was  coaapletdv  iso- 
lated and  the  surrender  was  made  without  a 
sit^le  shot  having  been  fired  into  die  aty,  or 
even  into  its  outskirts.  The  capture  oi  the 
caiHtal  thus  effected,  the  troops  ajMUaUy  pushed 
northward,  relieving  the  cotmtiy,  it  u  to  be 
hoped  for  all  time,  of  the  Turkish  usunwn 
The  British  fKCupation  means  that  Moatem* 
Jew  and  Christian  will  receive  impartial  jusdce 
m  a  land  sacred  to  all.  Immediately  the  pkk 
posal  for  the  est^lishment  of  a  Jewish  State 
m  Palestine  was  touted  everywhere,  meeting 
with  general  favor  among  the  several  secti(Mi* 
of  Jewry.  The  British  government,  after  a 
long  and  careful  examination  of  the  scheme, 
promised  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  carry 
it  out  A  large  and  thriving  Jewish  settlemmt 
in  Palestine,  under  the  supervision  of  Great 
Britain,  or  her  AlUes,  would  make  for  prog- 
ress in  the  Near  East  and  would  thus  accord 
with  British  policy.  It  would  serve  adao  as. 
a  rallying-point  for  Jews  all  over  the  world* 
and  it  would  confer  a  4)enefit  also  on  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  Moslem  worlds,  which  are  equally 
interested  in  the  Holy  Land  and  its  tmdying 
religious  memories. 

Roads  and  Etailways^  The  Jfaffar Jerusalem 
Railway  started  in  1892  and  was  reconstructed 
two  years  later.  Traffic  has.  materially  im- 
proved in  consequence.  The  gross  receipts  rose 
from  S19.409  francs  in  1895  to  1,388.755  francs 
in  1911.  Two  tunnel  sections  are  required  to 
complete  the  Bagdad  line  in  Asia  Minor,  t»rinfl^ 
in^  Syria  throt^  Aleppo  in  direct  conuniim- 
cauon  widi  Earc»e,  although  the  se^  route 
from  Marseilles,  Naples  and  Trieste  is  shorter 
and  cheaper  for  passenger  traffic  The  main 
roads  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  according  to  the 
statistics  of  Dr.  Arthur  Ru[^  in  the  uimmcr 


of  1916,  have  been  built  under  private  conces- 
sions or  by  the  state,  which  employs  forced 
labor,  so  that  the  war  found  the  roads  poorly 
built  and  very  b«:kward.  Military  require- 
ments, however,  have  rqnaired  old  roads  and 
tn^t  new  ones five  in  number.  The  coast 
road  has  numerous  breaks.  With  the  abolition 
of  personal  service  and  larger  outlays  for  main- 
tenance, a  distinct  improvement  will  follow, 
although  much  depends  on  the  issue  of  the  war. 

fieceat  Internal  Progress^The  openiiw.of 
a  modem  school  in  Jerusalem  in  1356  by  Elise 
von  Uera-Lamel  of  Vienna,  the  founding  in 
1S70  of  the  Agricultural  School  at  Jaffa  by  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universelle.  and  the  attempt 
in  187^  which  failed,  to  establish  an  agricul- 
tural settlement  at  Petah  Tikwah  in  Judea 
by  Jews  from  Jerusalem,  were  the  beginnings 
of  a  new  era  ftor  Palestine,  which  led  to  more 
extended  colonization  in  the  "SOs  after  the  Rus- 
sian pogroms  and  after  1897  when  the  Zionist 
movement  was  organized  by  Herzl  at  Basle. 
The  promotion  of  agriculture  and  handicraft 
has  been  affected  naturally  by  the  war,  but  the 
upward  movement  continues,  with  growUi  in 
population  and  resources  to  which  all  parts  of 
the  Jewidt  world  contribute,  chiefly,  of  course, 
Russian  Jewry  at  home  or  in  lands  to  whidi 
it  may  have  emigrated  Without  accepting  the 
preferred  statement  of  enthusiasts,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  under  efficient  administration  and 
trained  leaders,  with  diversified  crops,  the 
avoidance  of  needless  charity  to  individuals, 
and  through  knowledge  of  land  ^ws,  rural 
Palcsdne  may  witness  a  new  era.  The  salu- 
tary influence  of  Ac  Anglo-Palestine  Bank  has 
already  been  proved,  and  rfie  Jewish  labor 
proUem  will  present  fewer  difficulties  in  time. 
F^rm  schools,  reafforestation  stations,  an  agri- 
cultural college  and  an  agricultural  station,  wi^ 
farms  and  nursery,  have  all  come  into  life. 
Ibe  urban  devdopment:  with  85,000  out  of  the 
100,000  Jews  iivii^  in  12  cities,  offen  as  serious 
prouems  but  tfiese  will  be  overcotne  if  pres- 
ent plans  are  realized.  Hie  Tel-Abib  Jewish 
suburb  shut  off  from  traffic  from  Friday  sun- 
down to  Saturday  sundown,  with  its  streets 
lined  with  trees,  its  ample  water  supply,  square- 
set  concrete  houses,  surrounded  liy  gardens,  and 
20  minutes  by  bus  from  Jaffa,  which  has  there 
many  of  its  public  f>uildings,  is  an  example  of 
yih&t  can  be  done  on  modern  lines  in  education, 
trade  and  industry.  Miss  Henrietta  Szold  has 
written  at  length  on  this  subject  in  the  *Amer- 
ican  Jewish  Year  Book  for  191S-16>  (Plula- 
delphta  Jewish  Publication  Society). 

Consult  Balden sperger,  P.  T.,  'The  Immov- 
able East  Studies  of  the  People  and  Customs 
of  Palestine*  (London  1913);  Huntington,  H., 
^Palestine  and  its  Transformation*  (London 
1911);  Leach.  C,  'The  Romance  of  the  Holy 
Land>  (London  1911);  Lees,  G.  R.,  'Village 
Life  in  Palestine*  (London  1905);  Sidebo- 
tham,  H.,  'Ensdand  and  Palestine'  (London 
1918). 

See  BcniLEHEU;  Crusades;  Jerusaleic; 
Jews:  Nazaketh;  other  localities  mentioned; 
and  for  Bibliography,  Sykia;  Palestine  Ex- 
PLOiATiON  Fund. 

PALBSTINB,  Tex.,  dtv,  county-scat  of 
Anderson  County;  on  the  International  and 
Great  Northern  and  the  Texas  State  railroads, 
4bfm<  130  miles  north  of  Houstoa  It  was  set- 
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tied  in  1846,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  184^ 
receiving  a  new  charter  in  1905.  It  is  in  an 
^icottural  region  in  which  cotton  is  one  of 
the  principal  products.  In  the  vidni^  are  salt 
mines  and  deposits  of  iron  ore.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  cotton  products,  iron  prod- 
ucts and  packed-beef.  Tliere  is  considerable 
trade  in  grain,  cotton,  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
prominent  buildings  are  the  railroad  ofikes  and 
shcms,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  the  diurches 
ana  schools.  A  point  of  interest  is  Fort  Hous- 
ton, a  stockade  for  protection  against  the  In- 
dians in  the  early  ^ys.  The  government  has 
been  of  the  commission  form  since  1909.  Pop. 
10,482. 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND, 

founded  1864,  and  incorporated  as  a  sodety  in 
London,  22  June  1865,  tor  the  purpose  of  sys- 
tematic and  accurate  investigation  of  the  Holy 
Land  for  biblical  verification  and  illustration. 
Work  bei^  in  1865-66  to  determine  sites  for 
investigauon  and  to  collect  information ;  it  was 
continued  from  1867-70  to  verify  the  holy  sites ; 
from  1872-77  to  survey  western  Palestine ;  1873- 
74  for  archaeological  research;  1876  to  explore 
the  desert  of  the  Tih;  1881  for  the  survey  of 
eastern  Palestine.  In  1881  an  ordnance  survey 
map  of  the  country  was  pubUshed  with  descrip- 
tive volimies  on  the  topography,  physiog- 
raphy, archaeology,  and  other  details.  Not- 
withstanding opposition  from  Turkish  authori- 
ties in  1882,  smce  then  the  Dead  Sea  region 
and  the  Wady  Arabah  have  been  surveyed ;  the 
buried  cities  in  the  Tell  el  Hesy  mound  have 
been  excavated;  also  sections  oi  the  south  and 
southwestern  portion  of  Jerusalem;  and  exca- 
vations have  been  carried  on  at  Oath,  Gezer, 
Beth-Shemesh  and  other  localities.  The  sur- 
vey of  southern  Palestine  began  in  1914  under 
Captain  Newcombe  and  Messrs.  Wooley  and 
Lawrence;  operations  .  were  naturally  sus- 
pended during  the  World  War  1914-18,  and  the 
nghting  in  this  region  which  ended  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Palestine  by  the  British.  A 
Quarterly  Statement  since  1869  and  an  Annual 
since  1911  are  issued  by  the  sode^,  which  also 
maintains  an  interesting  ^Palestinian  Museum* 
at  its  headquarters  in  London. 

^  Following  the  British  example  German,  Aus- 
trian, French  and  American  explorations  have 
been  carried  on.  The  "Deutscher  Palastina- 
Verein,*  founded  in  1878,  made  notable  sur- 
veys east  of  the  Jordan  and  excavations  at 
Me^ddo;  Austrian  work  was  accomplished  at 

iericho  and  Taanach;  French  work  in  Fetra, 
foab,  Edom  and  eastern  Palestine.  An  Amer- 
ican archseological  educational  institutiott  is 
maintained  at  Jerusalem  where  also  is  estab- 
li^ed  the  well-known  Dominican  biblical  and 
archseological  school. 

Among  important  publications  issued  by  the 
British  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  are  *Survey 
of  Western  Palestine ;  Memoirs'  (7  vols., 
1881-86)  ;  Conder,  'Survey  of  Eastern  Pales- 
tine' (18^) ;  Qermont-Ganneau,  ^Ardueo- 
logical  Researches'  (2  vols.,  1896,  1899) ;  Bliss 
and  Dickit  ^Excavations,  1894-97'  (1898) ; 
Bliss  and  Macalister,  ^Excavations  in  Palestine, 
1898-1900>  (1902) ;  Peters  and  Thiersch, 
'Painted  Tonirbs  in  the  Necropolis  of  Marissa' 
(1905)  ;  Macalister,  'The  Excavation  of  Gezer* 
(3  vols.,  1912).  Consult  also  Besant,  W.,  ed., 
'Thirty  Years'  Worit  in  the  Holy  Land,'  an 
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official  summary  of  the  sodety's  work  (London 
1895)  ;  Conder,  'Palestine'  (in  'The  World  s 
Great  Explorers  and  Explorations,'  London 
18B9).  For  French  work.consult  Revue  btblique 
from  1892;  Retme  de  Orient  LattK  from  1893; 
for  German  woflc,  Zeitsckrift  des  deuUcken 
PiUSrtma-Verems  from  187& 

PALESTINE  FILORIMS'  TEXT  SO- 
CIETT>  a  sodety  founded  in  London  in  the 
early  "SDs  with  the  object  of  collecting,  trans- 
lating and  publishing  the  early  descriptions  of 
Palestine  written  by  pilgrims  between  the  early 
Christian  centuries  and  the  16th.  The  originals 
were  written  in  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
Old  French,  German  and  Russian  during  a 
period  covering  about  13  centuries.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  are  Saint  Jerome's 
'Pilgrimage  of  the  Holy  Paula'  (382  a.d.)  and 
Bohaedden's  'Life  of  Saladin'  (1145-1232). 
Within  12  years  after  its  foundation  the  sodety 
had  completed  its  original  program,  having 
published  14  volumes  and  a  general  index 
(1887-97).  The  handling  of  the  volumes  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund. 

PALESTRINA,  pa-lgs-tre'na,  Giovanni 
Piednigi,  (or  Pietro  Aloisio),  Da,  Italian 
composer  and  reformer  of  ecclesiastical 
music:  b.  Palestrina  (andent  Pneneste)  1S26 
(H^r).  or  1514  (others);  d.  2  Feb.  1594.  He 
probably  studied  ui  the  school  of  music  of 
Gaudio  Mdl,  and  in  1551  was  appointed 
by  Pope  Julitts  III,  master  of  a  choir  of 
boys  in  the  Julian  Qiapd,  Rome,  and  was  the 
first  to  receive  the  title  of  chapel-master.  In 
1554  he  pubUshed  a  cc^lection  of  masses  dedi- 
cated to  Pope  Julius,  who  admitted  him  into 
the  college  of  dioristeri  of  the  Pope's  ChaiieL 
He  was  soon  appointed  diapel-master  of  Saint 
John  Lateran.  and  six  years  later  to  the  same 
post  in  Santa  Maria  Mag^ore,  in  which  he 
continued  till  1571.  About  1562  the  Council 
of  Trent,  on  reassembling,  had  taken  up, 
among  other  subjects,  the  abuses  which  had 

C dually  sprtmg  up  in  church  music  and  which 
i  grown  to  an  intolerable  degree.  Not  only 
were  nusses  founded  on  profane  airs,  often 
of  the  most  frivoknis  kind,  but  the  composers 
of  the  day,  as  ihdr  manuscripts  show,  not  con- 
tent with  «ror1dng  ttpon  popular  airs  which 
suE^sted  die  most  tmbecoming  associations, 
actually  imported  the  words  of  the  profane 
melodies  into  thdr  scores.  The  work  of  reform 
was  entrusted  to  the  Pope  Pius  IV,  who  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  inquire  into  and  regu- 
late ^e  matter.  As  there  was  no  music  in 
existence  sudi  as  tfie  commission  required,  how- 
ever, and  Palestrina,  almost  the  only  composer 
from  whose  works  some  illustrative  fragments 
could  be  drawn,  was  assigned  the  task  of  show- 
ing that  the  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sion were  as  consistent  with  art  as  with  reli- 
gions usage.  In  fulfilment  of  this  important 
task  he  composed  three  masses  for  six  voices, 
whidi  by  theif  artistic  beauty  and  profound 
devotional  feeKnr  at  once  settled  the  question 
beyond  dispute.  One  of  them  in  particular,  the 
'Missa  Papee  MarcelK,>  so  called  in  crratitude 
to  his  .patron,  at  once  established  for  him 
a  position  in  the  highest  rank  of  musical  genius, 
a  place  to  which  the  subsequent  advance  of 
musical  sdence  has  only  confirmed  his  claim. 
In  reward  for  this  great  achievement  of  his, 
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Falestrina  was  swpointed  in  1571  chapel-inasfecr 
of  the  Capella  GuiUa  and  musical  director  to 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratoi^  oi  Philip 
Neri.  He  also  became  teacher  of  the  mtiucal 
school  founded  4>y  Nanini.  He  likewise  under- 
took the  revision  of  the  chants  of  the  Misfial 
and  the  Breviary.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  by  Breitbopf  and  Hartel 
(1885-93).  The  music  of  Falestrina  is  written 
in  med^vai  Church  modes  and  is  lacking  in 
emotional  expression.  It  is,  however,  noble  and 
ma^stic  and  well  suited  for  the  eiqiression  of 
religious  sentiment  Consult  Cametti.  ^Cenni 
Biografici  di  Giovanni  Fierluiei  da  Falestrina* 
(1^5),  and  the  older  work  of  Baini  (182S). 

PALBSTRINA,  Italy,  a  town  in  die  prov- 
ince of  and  23  nules  east-southeast  of  Rome. 
It  stands  npon  the  slope  of  a  hill  and  commands 
a  magnificent  view.  It  was  a  place  of  Greek  - 
origin,  and  had  become  important  long  f>efortf 
Rome  existed.  Known  under  die  Roman  Em- 
[rire  as  Przneste  it  attained  great  magnifiCience, 
and  was  often  the  residence  of  -the  emperors. 
It  has  numerous  ancient  remains,  particularly 
those  of  an  immense  Temple  of  Fortune,  but 
the  only  modem  building  of  note  is  the  Bar- 
berini  Palace.   Pop.  7,000. 

PALSY,  p&ll,  William,  English  divine  and 
philosopher:  b.  Peterborou^  July  1743;  d. 
Bishop-Wearmouth,  25  May  1805.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1766  became  a 
fdhm  and  tutor  of  Christ's  CoHege.  In  1767 
he  was  ordained  a  priest.  He  held  the  tutor- 
Aip  of  his  college  for  about  10  years,  and  his 
lectures  during  this  period,  which  were  highly 
successful,  contained  the  elements  of  his  future 
works.  In  1776  he  married  and  gave  up  his 
fellowship.  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  had  al- 
ready presented  him  with  the  living  of  Mus- 
grave  in  Westmordand,  to  whidi  he  retired; 
and  he  afterward  received  two  other  small  liv- 
ings In  1780  he  became  prebendar^r  of  Car- 
lisle, and  in  1785  chancellor  of  the  diocese.  In 
1794  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Saint  Paul's, 
and  in  1795  sub-dean  of  Lincoln.  His  principal 
works  are  ^The  Principle  of  Moral  and  Politi- 
cal Philosophy'  (1785) ;  <Horae  Faulinx> 
(1790);  <View  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity>  (1794^  ;  'Natoral  Theolo^,  or  Evideit- 
ces  of  the  Existence  and  Attnbutes  of  the 
Deity  collected  from  the  Aiwearances  of  Na- 
ture>  (1802).  As  a  writer  Palcy  was  distin- 
guished hy  clearness  and  cogency  of  reasoning, 
force  of  illustration,  and  lucidity  of  arrange- 
ment. He  had  little  claim  to  oriKinali^,  and 
acknowledged  in  a  general  way  his  indebtedness 
to  others  and  particularly  to  Tucker;  but  what 
he  borrowed  he  generally  set  in  a  clearer  light, 
and  developed  with  the  practical  sagacity  and 
stro^  common -sense  whidi  daracterize  the 
best  fiiglish  writers.  In  tus  'Moral  and  Politfcal 
Philisophy'  he  follows  the  principles  of  Locke. 
He  rejected  the  theory  of  a  moral  sense  kivented 
by  Hatcheson  to  save  the  morality  of  the  school 
of  Locke,  and  founded  his  system  purely  on 
utilitarianism.  His  views  may  be  summed  np 
in  his  own  words :  Christian  virtue  is  Hbe  do- 
ing good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  (he  will 
orGod,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happi- 
ness.* The  idea  of  the  <Hor3e  Paulinae,'  long 
considered  his  most  original  work,  is  said  to 
have  been  suggested  by  E)oddridge.  The  'Evi- 
dences of  Cnristiani^'  is  auin&  founded  tm 
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Lardner*s  'CrediUhty  of  the  Gospel  History,^ 
while  Butler  and  others  contributed  to  its  com- 
pleteness, and  much  of  the  argument  of  his 
'Natural  Theology'  has  been  shown  to  be  takeni 
without  direct  acknowledgment,  from  a  work 
of  Bernard  Nieuwentyt.  a  Dutch  philosopher 
of  the  previous  century  (1654-1718),  on  the 
'Right  Use  of  Contemplating  the  Works  of 
the  Creator,^  an  English  translation  of  which 
appeared  in  1718-19.  The  celebrated  illustra- 
tion of  the  watch  is  taken  almost  literally  from 
Nieuwentyt.  However^  Paley  made  no  claim 
for  originality  in  anything  but  the  presentation 
of  his  views,  so  he  cannot  be  charged  with 
plagiarisoh.  His  'Evidences'  and  'Natural  The- 
ology* are  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  prove  the 
existence  of  Ckid  by  the  argument  from  design. 
Consult  Albee.  £.,  'A  history  of  English  utili- 
tarianism* (New  York  1902);  biographies  of 
Paley  by  Mcadley  (1809);  Edmund  Paley 
(1824):  and  Lynam  (1825)  ;  Stephen,  'History 
of  English  lliought  in  the  18th  Century'  (New 
York  1881). 

PALFREY,   pal'frl,   Francis  Winthrop, 

American  lawyer  and  soldier,  son  of  J.  G.  Pal- 
frey (q;V.)  :  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  11  April  1831;  d. 
there,  5  Dec.  1889.  He  was  ^dnated  from 
Harvard  in  1851,  was  commissioned  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel  in  the  Civil  War  and  served  with 
gallantry.  He  resigned  in  1863  owing  to  a 
severe  wound  and  in  1865  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  From  1872  he  was 
register  in  bankruptcy.  He  wrote  'A  Memoir 
of  William  F.  Bartlett*  (1879^;  'Antietam  and 
Fredericksburg'  (in  'Campaigns  of  the  Civil 
War»  scries  1882),  etc. 

PALFRBY,  John  Gorham,  American  his- 
torian and  Unitarian  clergyman:  b.  Boston, 
Mass.,  2  May  1796;  d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  26 
April  1881.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  in  1815,  studied  theolow  and  In  1818 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Brattle  Street 
Congregationaf-Unitarian  Church,  Boston,  suc- 
ceeding Edward  Everett.  He  resigned  in  1830 
to  accept  the  chair  of  sacred  literature  at  Har- 
vard where  he  remained  until  1839,  during 
which  period  he  was  dean  of  the  faculty  and 
one  of  the  three  preachers  at  the  university 
chapel.  In  1835-43  he  was  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review  and  early  allied  hunself 
with  the  anti-slavery  movement;  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  at  Lowell  Institute,  Boston, 
in  1839  and  in  1842,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature  where 
he  served  until  1843.  In  1844-48  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1847-49  served  in  C^sngress;  from  1861- 
67  was  postmaster  at  Boston  and  subsequently 
acted  as  United  States  delegate  to  the  Anti- 
shivery  Congress  in  Paris.  He  wrote  much  and 
forcibly  in  opposition  to  the  slave  power,  was 
an  editor  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1851  and 
contributed  to  the  Boston  Whig  a  series  of 
articles,  'The  Progress  of  the  Stave  Power,' 
which  attracted  mudi  attention.  He  allied  him- 
self with  the  Free-soil  party  and  was  their 
candidate  for  governor  m  1851.  Among  his 
publications  are  '  Evidences  of  Christianity' 
(1843);  'The  Relation  Between  Judaism  and 
Oiristianity'  (1854);  'A  History  of  New  Eng- 
land from  the  Discovery  by  Europeans  to  the 
Rev<^ution  of  the  17th  Century*  (1866).  etc. 
Tiie.laat  is  his  greatest  work  aiul  m  sopplemen- 
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tary  volume  was  added  by  his  son  F.  W.  Pal- 
frey (q.v.),  'The  History  of  New  England 
from  the  Revolution  of  the  17th  Century  to  the 
Revolution  of  the  18th  Century'  (1890). 

PALGHAT,  pal-gat',  India,  town  in  Mala- 
bar district,  Madras,  74  miles  east  of  Beypur, 
and  a  station  on  the  Madras  Railway.  It  docs 
a  flourishing  business  with  the  western  coast, 
has  a  Swiss  Protestant  missionary  station,  li- 
braries, reading-rooms,  schools  and  Victoria 
Jubilee  College.  Captured  by  the  English  in 
1768  it  served  as  a  base  of  operations  against 
Ttppoo  Sahib.    Fop.  about  50,00a 

PALGRAVB,  p&rgrilv,  Sm  Prandtt  Eng^ 
Ush  historian:  b.  London,  July  1788;  d.  Hamp- 
stead,  6  July  1861.  He  was  son  of  a  Jewim 
stockbroker;  was  carefully  educated  at  home; 
wrote  a  French  version  of  the  Homeric  *Batra- 
chomyomachia*  at  eiftht^  studied  law;  was  mar- 
ried and  became  a  Christian  in  1823,  when  he 
changed  his  name  from  Cohen  to  Palgraye, 
his  mother's  maiden  name.  He  practised  prin* 
cipally  in  pedigree  cases,  devoting  himsaf  to 
antiquarian  studies;  contributed  largely  to  the 
Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  reviews;  edited  for 
the  Crown  < Parliamentary  Writs,*  'Rotuli  Cu- 
riae Regis,'  'Kalendars  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
Exchequer,*  and  'Documents  and  Records  Illus- 
trating the  History  of  Scotland*;  and  wrote 
'History  of  England*  (1831,  only  one  volume), 
'The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Ae  English  Com- 
monwealth' (1832);  'Truths  and  Fictions  of 
the  Middle  Ages :  the  Merchant  and  the  Friar* 
(1837) ;  'The  Lord  and  the  Vassal*  (1844),  and 
'The  History  of  Normandy  and  England* 
(1851-64).  He  was  knighted  in  1832.  His 
work,  though  fauli7  in  some  details,  did  much 
to  revive  popular  and  critical  interest  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

.  PALGRAVE,  Francis  Turner,  English  poet 
and  critic,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (q.v.)  : 
b.  Great  Yarmouth,  28  Sept.  1824;  d.  24  Oct. 
1897.  He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  and 
Oxford,  becoming  fellow  of  Exeter  College  in 
1846.  He  was  employed  in  the  education  ofiice 
after  acting  as  Gladstone's  private  secretary  for 
a  time,  and  1850-55  was  vice-principal  of  Kneller 
Hall,  a  normal  college  at  Twickenham.  He 
became  a  friend  of  Tennyson  with  whom  he 
passed  many  summers  in  clur^e,  and  in  1884 
resigned  from  the  education  office,  in  which  he 
had  risen  to  the  post  of  assistant  secretary.  In 
the  following  year  he  succeeded  his  old  friend 
John  Campbell  Shairp  as  professor  of  poetry 
at  (Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
sweetness  of  character,  sensitive  and  cultured; 
his  book,  'The  Passionate  Pilgrim'  (1858),  is 
a  spiritual  autobiography,  which  also  gives  some 
light  on  the  facts  of  his  life.  He  is  best  known 
as  the  critical  editor  of  'The  Golden  Treasury* 
of  English  lyrics  (1861;  2d  series  1896),  the 
first  volume  of  which  ranks  as  a  classic  anthol- 
ogy. He  edited  several  other  volumes  of  selec- 
tions, from  Shakespeare  ( 1865).  of  hymns 
(1867),  of  'Stories  for  CHiildren*  (1868),  o£ 
lyrics  (1870.  from  Hcrrick  (1877),  from 
Tennyson  (1885),  etc.,  and  wrote  'Visions  of 
England'  (1881),  and  'Amenophis'  (1892). 

PALGRAVE,  WiUiara  Gifford,  English 
diplomat  and  Orientalist,  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  (q.v.)  :  b.  Westminster,  24  Jan.  1826; 
d.  Montevideo,  30  Sept,  1888.    He  was  edu- 


cated at  Oxford;  went  to  India  immediately 
af  ter_  graduation ;  and  entered  the  Bombay  na- 
tive infantry,  which  he  soon  left  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  to  imder- 
take  missionary  work  in  soudiem  India-  In 
1853  he  went  to  Syria  as  a  Jesnit  missionary. 
He  narrowly  escaped  death  in  the  Damascus 
massacre  of  June  1861,  being  saved  only  by  his 
perfect  coolness  and  his  wonderful  knowledge 
of  native  dialects  and  customs.  In  England, 
Ireland  and  France  he  attempted  to  rouse  in- 
dignation at  the  Syrian  massacres.  Napoleon 
III  became  interested  in  him,  and  in  1862  sent 
him  across  central  Arabia  to  learn  the  fedinf? 
of  the  Arabs  toward  France,— an  adventurous 
jouroey  described  in  Palgrave's  ^Narrative  of 
a  Year's  Journey  through  Central  and  Eastern 
Arabia*  (1865).  He  decided  that  there  was  no 
chance  for  Christian  missions  in  Arabia,  left 
(with  the  consent  of  his  superiors)  the  Society 
of  J[esus  and  entered  the  Eiijglish  diplomatic 
service.  He  was  sent  to  Abyssinia  in  1865.  was 
British  consul  in  Trebizond  1867.  in  Saint 
Thomas  1873,  in  Manila  187^  in  Bulgaria  1878. 
and  in  Siam  1879,  and  in  1884  became  minister 
to  Uruguay.  He  wrote  'Herman  Ag^,*  an 
Eastern  romance  (1872);  'Essays  on  Eastern 
puestions*  (1872) ;  'Ulyfises:  Scenes  and  Stud- 
ies in  Many  Lands*  (1887),  and  'A  Vision  of 
Life*  (1891),  a  mystical  poem,  published  post- 
humously. 

FALI  language  and  LITERATURE. 

—  The  Pali  is  the  tongue  used  in  intercourse 
between  the  people  of  culture  in  the  north  of 
India  for  about  1,000  years  from  >.c  700  on. 
It  was  owing  ta  ^is  medium  of  mental  int«tw 
change  that  sudi  far-reaching  reform  move- 
ments as  Buddhism  wd  Jainism  became  pos- 
sible at  all  in  the  then  totally  disrupted  condi- 
tion of  the  country  as  a  whole.  PSli  is  the 
idiom-  employed  in  all  the  earliest  inscriptions 
in  India,  and  had  great  influence  in  further 
developing  the  languages  spoken  in  India,  The 
canonical  books  of  early  Buddhism  were  written 
in  Pali,  abom  &c.  450-250,  and  in  the  commen- 
taries on  them.  In  these  ancient  writings  the 
text  itself  is  referred  to  as  Pali.  The  etymo- 
logical derivation  of  this  word  seems  plain.  It 
means  "rule,  canon,  a  series  of  canons.*  Pali, 
in  fact,  was  generally  used  by  the  Buddhists  for 
the  space  of  more  than  1,000  years,  and  is  still 
so  used  for  sacred  purposes  in  Siam^  Ceylon 
and  Burma.  The  first  Pili  book  published  by 
an  Englishman  was  'Maha  Vamsa  of  Ceylon,* 
by  CSeorge  Turnour  in  1837,  he  being  then  colo- 
mal  secretaiy  in  Ceylon.  An  anthology  of 
canonical  verses,  edited  by  Prof.  Fau^)6U  in 
1855,  also  appeared.  A  very  good  dictionary 
of  Pali,  by  R.  C  Childers  (1872-75)  was  pub- 
lished. In  1882  the  Pftli  Text  Society  under- 
took the  collection  and  revised  publications  of 
the  canonical  texts. 

There  were  two  underlsin^  causes  which 
made  Pali  one  of  the  great  literary  vehicles 
of  the  world.  The  political  cause  was  the 
establishment  of  the  great  state  of  Kosala  and 
Magadha,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  settled 
Aryan  part  of  India,  along  about  b.c.  650,  lead- 
ing irresistibly  to  a  new  standard  speech,  in- 
stead of  the  nitherto  scattered  dialects  of  the 
^roup  of_  small  commonwealths  that  had  used 
mdiscriminately  vernaculars  that  bore  to  Vedic 
&uis£rit  about  the  same  relation  as  did  the 
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Afferent  forms  of  ipeech  in  Italy  to  the'  Rootaa 
one,  the  Latin.  When,  fherefcHe,  Pftli  was 
adopted  at  the  court  of  Kosala,  at  Sivatthi,  dns 
fact  led  to  a  crystallization  and  concentration 
of  language  for  that  whole  region  ^about  the 
size  of  Ejigland  and  Scotland  combined)  and 
the  surrounding  country.  And  when  Gautama 
Buddha  (q.T.).  himself  a  natxre  of  Kosala,  de- 
cided on  employing  Pili  in  his  teaching  and 
propagamla  worl^  ^ere  was  made  as  important 
a  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  literary  uni^ 
as  was  the  case  when  Luther's  translation  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Middle  Hi^  German  of  his 
time  inevitably  helped  that  dialect  to  the  su- 
premacy it  has  enjoyed  in  Germany  ever  since. 
Later,  too,  Buddha's  disciples  likewise  compiled 
the  scriptures  of  their  new  creed  in  Pali,  and 
this  form  of  the  native  idioms  thus  became 
paramount  for  a  lot^  time. 

James  Prinsep  devoted  his  rare  genius  tb 
the  dedpherment  of  the  Pali  inscriptions  of 
northern  India,  notably  those  of  King  Asoka. 
It  was  largely  due  to  his  labors  that  Pali  be- 
came generally  recognized  by  Western  science 
as  the  literary  tongue  par  excellence  of  India. 
How  Pili,  however,  first  originated  is  still  an 
unsolved  riddle.  No  tu'e-Buddbistic  documents 
couched  in  it  have  so  far  been  discovered. 

Professor  Pranke  indeed  has  shown  in  his 
admirable  researches  and  acute  deductions  that 
Pili  was  a  form  of  Sansjcrit  retaining  much 
of  the  earlier  forms  and  grammatical  intrica- 
cies of  Sanskrit  which  were  lost  in  the  later 
development  of  that  tongue.  He  also  has 
demonstrated  that  the  type  of  Pali  employed 
in  the  first  Buddhistic  writings  was  that  of  the 
Avanti  district  and  of  its  capital,  Ujjeni,  a 
celebrated  seat  of  pre-Buddhistic  civihcation. 
Uahinda,  the  disdide  who  todc  the  Buddhistic 
texts  to  Ceylon,  was  a  natiVie  of  the  Avanti 
country  and  presumably  taught  in  P&U.  Hie 
earliest  canonical  texts  collected  so  far  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  or  prithakas  (liter- 
ally, «ba5kets*),  namely,  the  Suttas  (doctrine), 
the  Vinaya  (rules),  and  the  Abhidamma 
(analytical  exercises).  Most  of  the  earlier  Piti 
writings  of  the  order  have  come  down  to  us 
in  about  the  same  shape  in  which  they  were 
resolved  imon  and  later  piomateated  by  the 
Council  of  Vesili,  a  century  after  Buddha's 
death.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  some  of  these 
early  books  were  lost  in  India,  however. 

Of  other  literary  works  in  Pali,  subsequent 
to  the  Buddha  canon,  three  only  seem  to  have 
survived.  These  are  the  ^Melindha-penha,^ 
edited  by  V.  Trenckner  and  transbted  by  Rhys 
Davids  under  the  caption  of  ^Questions  of  King 
MiHnda,*  a  charmtnebook,  a  religious  romance; 
then  the  *Netti  Pakarina,*  edited  E.  Hardy, 
and  the  ^PetiUca  UpadCsa.^  There  are,  how- 
ever, still  extant  in  Burma  a  number  of  other 
P51i  books  by  unknown  authors.  In  fact, 
Burma  seems  to  be  a  treasuretrove  in  Pali, 
as  yet  ^uite  insufficiency  exj^ored.  In  its  many 
Buddhistic  convents  there,  it  is  known  in  a 
general  way,  there  are  hidden  away  rare  manu- 
scripts in  Pali.  It  is  also  surmised  that  Tibet, 
the  west  of  China  adjoining  and,  possibly,  Japan 
may  also  hold  surprises  of  the  land  in  store  for 
the  scientific  world. 

BibUoKnilAy^  Bode,  Dr.  Mabel,  *Sassna^ 
vamsa*  (London  1897)  •  Davids.  R.,  <Budd- 
bi6m>  (ill.  1896} ;  <Buddfaist  Fqnfliolegy''  (ib. 
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1900) ;  *  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha*  (Oxford 
1899) :  ^Buddhist  India*  (London  1903); 
'American  Lectures'  (3d  ed.,  ib.  19CS):  Faus- 
bolt,  v.,  'The  Jataka>  (7  vols.,  ib.  1877-1897); 
Forchhammer,  E.,  'Jardine's  Prize  Essay* 
(Rangoon  1885) ;  Ftanke,  O.,  <P41i  and  San- 
5krit>  (Strassburg  1902)  :  C^iger,  W.,  <Maha- 
vamsa  nnd  Dipavamsa'  (Leipzig  1905) ;  Miiller, 
M.,  and  FAusbdll,  V.,  ^Dhammapada  and  Sutta 
NipSla'  (Oxford  1881):  Neumann,  K.  E., 
'Reden  des  Gotama  Buddha*  (3  vols.  Leipzig 
1896-^);  'Lieder  der  Monche  und  Nonnen* 
(Berlin  1899);  Oldenberg,  H.,  ^The  Vinaya 
Pitakana>  (5  vols.  London  1879-83):  <The 
Dtpavamsa*  (ib.  1879)  ;  Senart,  M.  E.,  <In- 
scriptions  de  piyadasi*  (Paris  1881-86)  ;  Trenck- 
ner, v.,  <Milinda>  (London  1880);  Tumour, 
Geo.,  ^The  Mahavamsa>  (Colombo  1837); 
Warren,  H.  C,  ^Buddhism  in  Translations* 
(Cambridge,  Mass..  1896) ;  Windisch,  E.,  'Mara 
und  Buddha*  (Leipzig  1895);  'Buddhas  C^e- 

burt>  (ib.  1908).  „, 

Wolf  von  ScumBSAND, 

Author  of  ^America,  Asia  and  the  Pacific*;. 

^Germany:  the  Welding  of  a  World  Power^; 

etc. 

PALIMPSEST  (Greek  palin,  back,  again. 
Psestos,  rubbed),  a  written  page  prepared  by 
erasure  for  being  filled  with  new  matter.  Both 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  erased  manuscripts  for 
the  purpose  of  again  using  the  parchment 
Cicero  banters  his  friend  the  lawyer  Trebatius 
upon  his  economy  in  using  palimpsests  in  his 
correspondence,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  it 
is  his  own  consultations  and  not  (Cicero's  letters 
that  he  erases.  No  ancient  palimpsests  have 
come  down  to  us.  Probably  the  use  qf  them 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  attended  with 
no  disadvantage  to  literature.  When,  however, 
the  Greek  and  Roman  commonwealths  had  been 
Overthrown,  and  almost  all  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts preserved  in  Europe  were  in  the  mon- 
asteries, the  use  of  palimpsests  began  to  pre- 
vail in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  still  a  matter  of 
controversy  whether  literature  has  gained  or 
suffered  by  the  practice.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
is  held  that  but  for  the  value  of  their  material, 
the  scraps  of  ancient  manuscripts  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  palimpsests 
would  have  been  lost  On  the  other,  it  is,  be* 
lieved  that  valuable  manuscripts  have  in  this 
way  been  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

It  was  in  the  7Ui  century,  when  Caliph  Omar 
had  cut  off  the  supply  of  papyrus  furnished  by 
Egypt,  that  a  great  deficiency  of  parchment  was 
felt  This  de  nciency  continued  until  the  inven- 
tion of  paper.  The  use  of  palimpsests  increased 
until  the  Uth  centuiy,  when  it  reached  its 
height  Some  declare  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
ancient  literature  was  thus  lost  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury. From  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  this 
practice  was  discountenanced ;  it  was  forbidden 
by  edicts,  but  it  did  not  entirely  cease  until  the 
introduction  of  printing.  In  the  East  the  use  of 
palimpsests  began  much  later,  and  never  became 
so  general  as  in  the  West.  The  scarcity  of 
parchment  was  increased  by  the  demand  for 
le^  documents.  The  monasteries  of  Bobbio, 
Pulda,  Saint  (Sail  and  Mainz  were  among  the 
most  extensive  manufacturers  of  palimpsests. 
That  which  replaced  the  ancient  manuscripts 
was  writing  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  lives 
Df  die  laittts  tnd  coiaes  of  die  church  services. 
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At  the  Renaissance  attempts  were  made  to 
decipher  the  ancient  and  underlying!:  writing  on 
palimpsests,  but  it  was  not  till  the  18th  century 
that  any  progress  was  made.  Knittel  (1761) 
deciphered  fragments  of  a  Bible  of  Ulphilas, 
and  Bruno  discovered  some  entirely  new  frag- 
ments of  Livy  and  Cicero.  Niebuhr  and  others 
made  subsequent  discoveries,  and  the  subject 
was  taken  up  systematically  and  pursued  with 
great  success  by  Angelo  Mai  (q.v.).  librarian 
successividy  of  the  Anbrosian  and  Vatican  li- 
braries. 

The  processes  em[do^d  in  deciphering 
palimpsests  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  manuscripts.  Those  which  have  been  scraped 
and  rubbed  with  pumice-stone  and  afterward 
bleached  are  nearly  indecipherable.  Those  which 
have  been  merely  washed  with  lime-water  and 
dried  are  revived  by  chemical  processes.  Various 
recipes  which  have  been  found  successful  are 
used  successively  till  the  rig^it  one  is  found. 
The  result  of  the  researches  made  is  on  the 
whole  disappointing,  because  the  monks  only 
.made  use  of  imperfect  copies  and  fragments 
of  ancient  writings  for  their  palimpsests,  and 
carried  on  the  re-manufacture  of  clean  parch- 
meqts  wholesale,  mixing  up  various  manuscripts 
cutting  them  into  fresh  shapes,  and  thus  oblit- 
erating forever  the  connection  of  the  original 
works.  A  veiy  large  proportion  of  the  discov- 
eries thus  made  are  fragmentary,  but  many  of 
the  fragments  are  of  great  value.  Among  most 
remarkable  discoveries  of  palimpsests  in  recent 
times  is  that  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  four 
Gospels  by  Mrs.  A^nes  Smith  Lewis  (Q-vJ  in 
Saint  Catherine's  Monastery,  Mount  Sinai 
(1895). 

PALINDROME,  the  name  given  to  any 
verse  or  line  which  reads  the  same  ^ther  for- 
ward or  backward;  for  example  that  which  is 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Satan  —  Signa  te,  signa, 
temere  me  tangis  et  angis  X^roas  thyself,  cross 
thyself,  you  touch  and  torment  me  in  vain),  or 
as  'Madam  I'm  Adam.* 

PALINGENESIS.   See  RECAmuiATiOH. 

PALINURO,  pa-le-noo'r6,  Cape,  Italy, 
promontory  in  southern  Italy,  jutting  into  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  northeast  of  the  Gmi  of  Poli- 
castro;  in  classical  times  Palinnrum  Promon- 
torium,  and  now  sometimes  called  Cape  Spar- 
timento.  The  end  of  the  cape  forms  a  rocky 
and  dangerous  peninsula,  on  which  Roman 
fleets  were  wrecked  b.c.  253  and  36.  The  name 
is  Greek  and  is  the  origin  (not  the  outcome) 
of  the  story  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Eneas' 
pilot,  Palinurus. 

PALISADE  CELLS  AND  PAREN- 
CHYMA, elongated  cyUndrical  cells  stan(Ung 
upright  between  the  surface  layer  of  the  upper 
side  of  a  leaf  (q.v.)  and  the  thicker  layer  of 
loose  assinulation  cells  forming  the  under  side. 
The  palisade  cells  characterize  the  'palisade 
parenchyma,*  which  fdves  strength  to  the  leaf 
and  contains  most  of  its  chloroiMyll. 

PALISADES,  The.  a  rodcy  cliff  on  the 
ri^t  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  (q.v.),  ex- 
tendini;  from  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  to  the  hills  of 
Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  a  distance  of  about 
15  miles.  They  are  of  basaltic  trap  rode,  a 
formation  whidi  was  intruded  between  layers 
of  sandstone  and  shale,  and  cooling  in  a  col- 
umnal  fornii  gavt  these  cliffs  their  peculiar 


perpendicular  formatioa.  They  are  from  350 
to  500  feet  in  height,  broken  and  fantastic  in 
appearance,  and  are  considered  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  picturesque  diff  formations  in 
the  world.  A  considerable  amount  of  rack  has 
been  taken  from  the  Padisades  for  building 
purposes,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  would  be 
badly  injured  and  their  beauW  destroyed.  The 
two  States  of  New  York  and  Newjersey  there- 
fore organized  a  commission  in  1900,  known  as 
the  Commission  of  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park,  to  preserve  t^idr  natural  beauty. 

PALISADES  INTERSTATE  PARK,  a 
great  free  playground  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Hudson  River,  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  extending  several  miles  from  Fort 
Lee  northward.  In  1900  the  two  States  con- 
cerned organized  a  commission,  known  as  the 
Commission  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park, 
the  object  being  'to  secure  against  vandalism 
and  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  die  Pali- 
sades.'* As  now  constituted  the  park  is  made 
up  of  four  distinct  sections- — the  Palisades 
(q.v.),  beginning  at  Fort  Lee  and  extending 
miles  northward;  Blauvelt,  an  acreage 
lying  back  from  the  river,  west  of  Nyack; 
Ho^  Mountain,  a  preserve  that  stretches  en- 
tirely along  the  shore  front  of  that  ragged 
mountain  promontory  commanding  the  Tappan 
Zee,  and  at  one  point  extending  back  over  the 
summit  to  Rockland  Lake ;  and  Bear  Mountain 
and  Harriman  Park,  a  territory  that  has  its 
sfaoref  ront  in  the  heart  of  the  (ucturesque  high- 
lands of  the  Hudson,  and  extends  thence  t»ck, 
fyver  mountains  and  valleys,  taldng  in  primeval 
forests,  lakes  and  streams,  to  the  vall^of  the 
Ramapo  River  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tuxedo. 
Roadways  have  been  constructed  in  recent 
years,  old  piles,  drifts  and  rocks  along  the 
beaches  have  been  removed,  and  walls  and  a 
shore  path  constructed,  all  of  which  have  added 
much  to  the  accessibility  and  appearance  of  the 
park.  Over  15  docks  have  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  boats  and  launches. 
Tht  New  Park  Drive  is  the  finest  automobile 
road  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  countnr.  The 
Henty  Hudson  Drive  from  Englcwood  Land- 
ing is  a  beautiful  pleasure  drive.  Omping  is 
permitted  under  certain  regulations  as  to  loca- 
tion, payment  of  fees,  etc.  In  the  summer  sea- 
son several  steamers  stop  at  the  Park  landings, 
especially  Bear  Mountain.  Several  ferries  also 
operate  from  the  New  York  and  Yonkers 
snores.  Hie  West  Shore  Railroad  has  a  sta- 
tion at  Bear  Monntaia  Work  on  the  drives, 
approaches,  spurs,  etc,  and  landscape  work  are 
proceeding  gradually  due  to  limited  appropria- 
tions and  also  to  the  delays  in  taking  title, 
under  condemnation  proceedings,  to  pieces  of 
land  necessary  for  through  routes.  The  com- 
mission has  expended  about  $500,00(yX)0  for 
land,  building,  rights,  etc. 

PALISOT  DE  BEAUVOIS.  d^ICzS  d£ 
ho'vwa'.  Ambroiac  ICazie  FransoiB  Joseph, 
Babon  de,  French  naturalist:  b.  Arras,  1752; 
d.  1820.  He  studied  law  and  for  some  years 
practised  in  Paris,  after  which  he  became  an 
official  in  his  native  province.  He  soon  aban- 
doned official  life,  however,  and  began  to  travel, 
setting  out  in  1786  on  a  trip  which  took  him  to 
West  Africa,  Santo  Domingo  and  North  Amer- 
ica. In  1798  he  returned  to  France,  was  made 
member  of  the  Institute  in  1806^  and  member  of 
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the  Council  of  the  Umvenity  of  Paris  in  1815. 
Falisot  was  opposed  to  slavevy  and  during  his 
American  tour  had  altercations  with  VS^TUam 
Wilberforce  and  Thomas  Ctarkson  on  the  sub- 
ject He  fiublished  *Flore  d'Oware  et  de 
Benin>  (1804-21);  'Insectes  rccueilHs  en  Afri- 
que  et  en  Ain^riqtie*  (1806-19) ;  ^Muscologie, 
ou  traite  sur  les  mousses*  (1812)  ;  ^Essai  d'tme 
Douvelle  agrostographie*  0813):  ^R^atation 
d'un  ^rit  anonyme'  (1814) ;  and  the  comedy* 
<RaiUeur.> 

PALISSY*  pa-ie-sC^,  Benuurd.  French  artist 
and  philosopher:  La  Capella  Biron  (Lot  et 
Garonne),  according  to  D'Aubiene,  l499,  ac- 
cording to  other  biographers  afcotit  ISIO;  d 
Paris,  1589.  Having  been  selected  in  1543  to 
draw  up  the  plan  of  a  government  survey  in 
his  neighborhood  tiie  remuneration  he  received 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  experiments  in  enamels, 
to  wfaich  his  attention  had  been  accidentally 
turned,  and  on  which  he  had  for  some  time 
been  engaged.  Being  ignorant  of  the  vt  of 
the  potter  he  had  to  grope  his  way,  maldng 
experiments  with  all  kinds  of  materials,  whidi 
for  a  long  time  were  unsuccessful.  He  was 
compelled  at  last,  by  his  own  account,  to  bum 
his  furniture  in  order  to  keep  his  oven. 
The  fatigue  he  endured  in  conducting  himself 
all  the  operations  necessaipr  to  the  completion 
of  his  discovery  was  excessive.  At  length,  after 
16  years  of  unremunerated  labor  (1538-54),  he 
succeeded  in  producing  a  pure  white  enamel, 
affording  a  perfect  ground  for  the  application 
of  decorative  art.  He  was  now  able  to  produce 
works  in  which  he.  represented  natural  objects 
grouped  and  portrayed  with  consummate  skill. 
His  reputation  rapidly  spread,  and  he  acquired 
a  patron  in  the  Duke  de  Montmorency.  His 
scalptures  in  clay  and  his  enameled  pottery 
once  known  beome  recognized  as  genuine 
works  of  art  and  came  faito  demand  for  the 
deootation  of  the  houses  of  the  gzeat  RcU- 
gioas  persecution,  however,  which  had  spaced 
Dim  in  obscurity,  fastened  on  him  as  soon  ais 
he  had  tiegnn  to  attain  to  wealth  and  distinc- 
don.  He  was  &rst  imprisoned  at  Bordeaux  on 
the  charge  of  being  a  Calvinistic  preacher 
(1562),  and  was  threatened  with  ifeath,  whente 
was  rescued  biythe  Duke  de  MOntmorenCy, 
wbo,  to  save  hun  from  the  pnyvindal  atithor- 
ities,  procured  him  the  title  of  imttttteur  d§s 
nutiques  figulines  du  roi,  with  whii^  he  went 
to  estaUish  himself  at  Paris.   Here  he  was 

Estronized  by  Catherine  de  Uedici,  who  gave 
iro  a  site  for  his  furnaces  on  the  present 
utoaticMD  of  the  palace  of  the  Tttileriea*  where 
the  remains  of  them  were  discovered  in  1865. 
Here  he  continued  to  work  for  seme  yean. 
He  also  gave  for  several  years  in  Paris  lec- 
tures on  scientific  subjects,  the  substance  of 
whidi  is  probably  contained  in  his  *Discours 
Admirables*  (iSSO).  He  was  the  first  hi 
France  to  substitute  facts  and  demonstrations 
in  the  teaching  of  science  for  mere  hypothesis. 
He  established  a  rational  theory  of  crystalliza- 
tion, and  his  classification  of  salts  was  near^ 
perfect  IBs  teaching  again  excited  the 
cosy  of  his  theological  opponents.  He  was  ar- 
rested in  1588  and  thrown  into  the  Bastile, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  90,  according  to 
D'Aubigne,  who  knew  him  personally;  or  of 
80,  according  to  his  other  biographers.  His 
'Complete  Works*  (1880)  contain  his  famous 
aotobiogn^iy;  A  monograph  on  the  artistib 


work  of  Bernard  de  Palissy  by  C  De  Lange 
and  C  Borncman  fVpeared  in  1863-65.  A 
biography  of  him  has  been  written  by  Henry 
Moriey  (1852). 

PALISSY  WARE.  See  Pausst,  Bernaiid. 

PALK  (piik)  STRAIT,  the  northern  and 
narrower  part  of  the  channel  separating  Ceylon 
from  the  southeastern  coast  of  India,  the  south- 
em  and  wider  part  being  the  Gulf  of^  Manaar. 
The  strait  is  80  miles  long,  40  to  85  miles  wide, 
but  shallow  and  scarcely  navigable.  The  Pam- 
bam  Passage  broken  with  islands  connects  the 
two  parts  of  the  channel.  * 

PALKL   See  Palanquin. 

PALL,  pal  (Lat.  paila).  generally,  the 
covering  of  a  bier,  but  specially  applied  to  Ae 
small  hnen  doth,  usually  stiffened  with  card- 
board, enffiloyed  to  cover  the  chaUce:  The  up- 
per part  of  me  pall  may  be  of  nlk,  and  colored 
accorxfing  to  the  season.  It  is  often  richly  em- 
brtndered.  While  part  of  the  corporal  is  some- 
times laid  over  the  chalice  aa  a  covering,  the 
paU  or  palla,  according  to  Vtyf^  Intkocent  III, 
is  not  to  be  considered  identical  with  the  cor- 
poral  See  CosTyHE,  Ecclesiastical. 

PALL-UALL  (pll-mgl)  GAME,  an  an- 
cient pastime  in  \^ich  a  round  box-wood  ball 
was  struck  with  a  mallet  or  diri)  and  sent 
throudi  a  ring  elevated  upon  a  pole,  standing 
■at  eitner  end  of  an  alley.  The  game  was  for- 
merly pneiaatA  in  Saint  James'  Park  London, 
and  gave  its  name  to  tlie  street  called  Fall  Mall. 

PALLACE^  the  stink-horn  toadstools. 
See  FuKGL 

PALLADIAN  ARCHTTBCTURB,  a  van- 
ety  o£  16th  century  Italian  architecture  so 
named  from  Andrea  Palladio  (q.v.).  It  was 
founded  upon  the  Roman  anti(]ue  as  intei^ 
preted  by  we  writings  of  Vitmvius,  but  rather 
upon  . the  secular  buildings  of  the  Romans  than 
upon  thdr  temples.  It  is  consequently  more 
applicable  to  palaces  and  civic  buildings  than  to 
cnurches.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  style 
is  the  use  of  engaged  columns  in  facades,  a 
single  range  of  these  often  running  through 
the  two'  prindpal  stories.  It  was  introdncxd 
into  England  \iy  Inigo  Jones,  a  follower  of  the 
Venetian  school  of  Palladio. 

PALLADINO,  pal'U-de'no.  Eusapia,  fa- 
mous Italian  medium;^  b.  1854;  d.  May  1918. 
Her  mother  died  in  giving^  her  birth  and  her 
father  was  murdered  b^  brigands  a  few  years 
later.  Of  humble  origin,  she  began  to  work 
as  a  kitchen-maid  in  Naples,  and  while  serving 
in  that  capadty  she  was  on  one  occasion  tnr 
vited  by  the  family  to  take  part  in  a  •spiritual- 
istic siance,  from  which  it  developed  uiat  she 
possessed  remarkable  psychic  powers.  In  1888 
she  attracted  the  attention  of  the  sdeotific 
world ;  Professor  Lombroso  and  other  sdentists 
went  spedally  to  Naples  to  investigate;  com- 
mittees of  investigations  were  held  in  Rome, 
Paris,  New  York,  Cambridge  and  War- 
saw; Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Professor  and  Ma- 
dame Curie,  1^.  W.  H.  1  ilyers  (audior  of  'Sur- 
vival After  Death*),  Rlchet  and  SchiapuvRi 
were  attracted  to  and  bafRed  by  the  mystic 
phenomena  presented  by  this  Italian  woman. 
She  converted  the  sceptidsm  of  Lombroso  into 
a  faith  in  spiritualism  and  led  him  to  write  a 
minafe  account  of  her  physical  peculiarities. 
A  vast  literature  arose  on  the  snHect,  and  Pal- 
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ladino  became  the  Rreatest  cddnitv  in  the 
annals  of  psychical  research  in  Eurooe  and 
America.  Despite  the  proren  fact  that  she 
practised  fraud  at  times,  the  supernormal  char- 
acter of  certain  physical  phenomena  which  oc- 
curred in  her  presence  has  never  been  explained. 
For  over  20  years  she  remained  an  unsolved 
puzzle  and  dened  solution  at  the  hands  of  many 
sceptical  investigators.  She  was  able  to  pro- 
duce levitations  of  furniture,  graspings  by  livid 
hands,  the  playinfif  of  musical  boxes  and  appari- 
tions of  the  dead  She  operated  in  the  lifdtt 
as  well  as  in  the  dark;  a  person  of  very  ordi- 
nanr  intelligence,  ^'e  ^d  not  appear  to  have 
understood  herself  the  mysteries  she  provoked. 

PALLADIO.  pal-Ia'de'o.  Andrea.  Italian 
architect:  b.  Vicenza,  Venetian  territory,  30 
Nov.  1518;  d.  Venice.  19  Aug.  1580.  He  was 
ori^nally  a  stone-cutter,  and  at  the  SMKestion 
of  the  poet  and  savant  Trissino  (see  'utissiHO^ 
Giovanni  Giorgio),  went  to  Rome  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  ancient  and  modem  art  Re- 
turning to  his  native  cotuitry  he  desifcned  many 
palaces  and  county  houses  of  great  beauty  and 
dignity.  His  designs  were  also  sought  in  Eng- 
land and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Palladio  be- 
longs to  the  masters  wfao,  in  the  16th  century, 
by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Roman  builders, 
created  a  new  era  in  architecture.  Among  his 
works  the  Theatre  degli  Olimpici,  in  his  native 
place;  is  the  most  important  Venice  also  owes 
to  him  many  of  her  finest  building  The  villa 
built  by  Lord  Burlington  at  Cbiswick  (since  en- 
largcd  by  James  Wyatt)  was  from  a  design  of 
Palladio,  as  was  also  a  bridge  at  Wilton,  the 
seat  of  die  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  majestic 
simplici^  of  antiquity  was  always  present  to 
his  mindj  and  Atearotti  called  him  the  Raphael 
of  architects.  His  published  works  include 
'Antichita  de  Roma'  (1554),  and  'Quattro 
libri  dcir  architettura.*  He  also  provided 
designs  for  Barbaro's  edition  of  *Vitru  vius* 
and  illustrated  Caesar's  ^Commentaries.^  His 
life  was  written  by  Temanza  (1763).  Consult 
the  biography  by  Fletcher  (1902). 

PALLADIUM,  among  the  Greeks,  a  statue 
or  image  of  Pallas  (Minerva),  which  is  said  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  to  have  been 
found  by  Ilus,  who  placed  it  in  a  temple  in  his 
new  dty  (Ilium).  It  was  believea  -W  the 
Trojans  that  their  city  would  be  invincible  so 
long  as  it  contained  the  Palladium.  IHysses  and 
Diomedes,  to  remove  this  impediment  to  the 
capture  of  the  city,  are  said  to  have  carried  it 
off.  The  Romans,  however,  pretended  that  it 
was  brought  to  Italy  by  -^neas  and  preserved 
in  the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome.  It  was  con- 
sidered holy  and  the  protecting  divinity  of  the 
city.  The  term  palladium  has  figuratively  ac- 
quired the  sense  of  bulwark,  protection,  sanc- 
tuary. 

PALLADIUM,  atomic  weight  106.20^  a 
metal  resemUing  i>latinum,  discovered  by  Wol- 
laston  (1803)  while  purifying  a  quantity  of 
crude  platinum.  Occurs  native  in  platinum  ores, 
but  principally  alloyed  with  gold  and  silver  in 
a  gold  ore  from  Brazil.  CMbtained  from  these 
ores  by  complicated  processes  which  ulti- 
mately give  the  palladium  as  palladium  cyanide. 
This  decomposes  on  ignition,  giving  pure 
spongy  metallic  palladium.  A  ductile,  malleable, 
white  metal,  specific  gravity  11.50  and  hiiviac 
igbie  lowest  meltuitf  ytunt-  of  all  the  .platinum 


metals.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  atmospheric 
oxy^;en  or  moisture  slowly  attacked  by  strong 
nitnc,  Indrochkiric,  or  sulphuric  adds,  but 
very  easily  by  aqua  regia.  In  the  sponnr  form 
it  has  the  power  of  absorbing  eases.  Freshly 
ignited  palladium  will  absoib  i^ut  350  times 
its  own  volume  of  hydrogen  at  room  tempera- 
tore  and  neariy  twice  as  much  when  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  fmiling  vrater.  It  forms 
two  coi^munds  with  oxygen  PdO,  palladous 
oxide,  and  PdOi,  palladic  oxide.  Two  classes 
of  salts  are  known  related  to  these  two  oxides, 
the  paUadous  salts  being  the  most  important 
Palladiimi  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
fine  scientific  instruments  because  of  its  proo- 
erties  of  hardness,  color  and  resistance  to  the 
action  of  the  atmo«{Aiere,  and  in  jewelry  and 
dentistry  is  rajladng  platinum.  The  nickel  ores 
of  Sudbury,  Canada,  arc  capable  of  produdng 
more  dim  dw  present  wond's  supp^  of  this 
metal 

PALLADIUS,  p9-l&'dl-fis,  Gredc  patristic 
writer  of  the  4th  century.  His  *Historia 
Launaca'  dedicated  to  Lausus,  chamberlain  of 
die  Imperial  Court,  gives  us  the  results  of  his 
journeys  amofig  the  principal  districts  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  where  monks  and  hermits  had 
settled.  He  is  indeed  the  Herodotus  of  the 
early  Church,  whose  self-chosen  task  was  to 
travel  from  one  religious  bouse  or  colony  to 
another,  curiously  inquiring  about  the  life  of 
each,  and  luddng  up  from^  the  gossip  of  the 
hifi^way  or  actual  observation  a  rich  fund  of 
information  which  has  enabled  him  to  give  a 
living  picture  of  the  ascetic  phase  of  church  life 
in  Palestine,  Egypt  and  Syria.    His  works  are 

Sublished  in  Migne's  'Patrologia  Graeca*  (Vol. 
:XXIV).   Consult  Presschen,  'Palladius  and 
Rufinus>  (1897). 

PALLADIUS,  Peter,  Danish  leader  of  the 
Reformation:  b.  Ribe,  1503;  d.  1560.  Palladius 
was  rector  of  a  church  at  Odense  in  1530.  when 
he  became  a  convert  to  the  new  doctrines  of  the 
Reformers.  In  1531  he  journeyed  to  Wittenberg 
w4iere  for  six  years  he  studied  under  Lutiier 
and  Melanchthon,  and  was  made  a  doctor  of 
dieology.  Christian  III  appointed  him  bishop 
of  Zealand  in  1537  and  ano  appointed  him  to 
the  diair  of  theologv  at  the  university.  Palla- 
<Uus  worked  earnestly  and  successfully,  spread- 
ing the  Reform  doctrines  throughout  the  390 
churdies  imder  his  jurisdiction.  He  translated 
Luther's  Littie  (Tatechtsm;  compiled  a  ritual 
and  service  hook  and  puUished  a  revision  of 
Pedersen's  Bible  in  1550.  In  all-  he  prepared 
over  50  works  in  Danish  and  Latin,  including 
the  'Visitatsbog*  (1540).  Consult  the  edition 
of  his  works  bv  Lis  Jacobsen  (1911  et  seq.). 

PALLADIUS,  RntlUns  Taunu  JEmfli- 
anns,  a  Roman  writer  of  the  4th  century  of  our 
era.  He  wrote  'De  re  nistica,*  a  didactic  work 
in  14  books  on  agriculture,  tiie  topics  beinp  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  seasons,  and  forming  a 
sort  of  farmer  s  calendar.  The  first  book  is 
introductory,  and  the  last,  written  in  elegiac 
distichs,  is  a  poem  on  the  art  of  grafting,  the 
other  12  containing  accounts  of  the  agricultural 
and  gardening  operations  for  each  of  the  12 
monms.  Mudi  of  the  work  is  simply  borrowed 
from  earlier  writers.  The  poem  was  popular 
in  the  Middle  Ages  uid  there  is  an  EivtHdi 
craiulvtkm  of  it  helongiiig  to  the  I5di  caii^uy. 
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Ad  En^sh  translation  ty  Thomas  Owen  ap- 
peared in  lfi03,  and  others  have  followed. 

FALLAH,  or  IHPALLA,  a  lar^  reddish, 
bushraoging  South  African  antelope  {JEpyeeros 
melampus),  called  "roibok^  by  the  Boers.  The 
horns  were  lyrate,  almyiUy  bent  and  were  pos- 
sessed iy  the  males  alone.  These  animals  were 
formerly  numerous,  but  were  not  only  especially 
a  prey  to  the  large  carnivores,  but  were  shot 
wrathfully  1^  Boers  and  sportsmen  because 
they  were  extraordinarily  suspicious  and  alarmed 
all  ihe  game  in  the  neighborhood  by  loud  whis- 
tling cries  the  moment  they  discovered  a 
hunter's  presence.  Now.  therefore,  they  are 
rare.  Cotunlt  the  works  of  sportsmen-natural- 
ists in  Africa;  and  Lydekker,  *Book  of  Ante- 
lope5>  <1896);  Sclater,  tFanna  of  South 
Africa.  Mammals>  (1900). 

PALLAS,  pal'fs,  freeman  and  favorite  of 
the  Roman  emperor  Claudius:  d  63  a.d.  He 
was  a  slave  of  Antonia,  mother  of  Claudius; 
was  set  free  by  his  master  when  he  became 
emperor;  together  with  Callistus  and  Narcissus 
was  the  real  power  during  Qaudius'  rei^;  in- 
duced the  emperor  to  marry  Agrippina,  his  pwn 
niece,  and  to  adop^  Nero;  and  with  the  con- 
nivance and  asustance  of  Agrippina,  now  his 
mistress,  poisoned  Cbiiidius  utA  brought  Nero 
to  the  throne.  He  was  subsequently  poisoned 
by  Nero's  order. 

PALLAS,  pal'las,  Peter  Simon.  German 
naturalist  and  traveler:  b.  Berlin,  22  Sept.  1741; 
d.  (here,  8  Sept-  1811.  He  studied  there,  in  Ley- 
den,  and  in  England,  devoting  himself  espe- 
cially to  the  classification  of  collections  of  zoo- 
logi^  specimens,  and  in  1768  was  invited  1^ 
(^thacine  II  of  Russia  to  become  adjtmct  of 
the  Saint  Petersburg  Academy  and  to  lead^  a 
scientific  expedition  throu^  Russia  tn  Asia. 
This  trip  of  exploration,  undertaken  with 
Sokoloff,  Suyeff  and  Rytchkoff,  and  lasting 
more  tnan  six  years,  was  his  greatest 
work,  the  '  specimens  collected  forming  the 
nucleus  of  the  Academ/s  museum  in 
Saint  Petersburg.  In  1777  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  die  Inq>erial  Topt^raphical  Survgr, 
and  in  1787  was  appointed  historiograi>her  of 
(he  College  of  Admiralty.  He  retired  in  1796 
and  returned  to  Berlin  not  long  before  his 
death.  His  published  works  include  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  travels  in  Asia  (1771-76),  *F1ora 
Rossica*  (1784-1815);  <Icones  Insectorum* 
1781-98) ;  a  study  of  the  Mongolian  races 
1776-1802)  :  and  a  great  and  incomplete  *Vo- 
cabularium  Linguarum  totius  Orbis*  (1787-89). 

PALLAS,  pU'^s,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the 
minor  planets  revolving  round  the  sun  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter.  It  was  discovered  in  1802 
by  Olbers  at  Bremen.  It  revolves  round  the 
sun  in  4.61  years.  The  eccentricity  of  its  orbit 
is  023969,  and  its  semi-axis  major  is  2.77  times 
that  of  the  earth's  orbit  Its  diameter  is  172 
miles.  When  nearest  the  earth  in  opposition, 
Pallas  shines  as  a  full  seventh-magnitude  star, 
with  a  decided  yellowish  li^t. 

In  Greek  mythology,  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 
See  MiNEBVA. 

PALLAVICINO,  pal-Ia-ve-che'no,  Fer- 
rante,  Italian  satirist:  b.  Piacenza,  1618;  d. 
Avignon,  6  March  1644.  He  took  orders;  be- 
came a  canon  of  Augustine;  had  to  escape  to 
Vetdce  because  of  his  broken  vows;  wrote 
diere  against  Odoardo,  Dtike  of  Plaisance,'but 
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had  to  leave  Venice  in  turn  because  of  his  im- 
moral life  and  writings;  spent  some  time  in 
Germany;  again  went  to  Venice,  where  he  was 
imprisoned,  but  soon  set  free ;  then  broke 
entirely  with  the  Church  and  bitterly  and 
foully  attacked  the  Pope  in  Ul  divorzio 
Celeste.^  Venturing  into  France  he  was  ar- 
rested hy  the  papal  officers,  found  guilty  of 
heresy  and  beheaded. 

PALLAVICINO,  pari?-ve-chg'n6,  Sforza, 
Italian  cardinal  and  ecclesiastical  historian :  b. 
Rome.  1607;  d.  there,  1667.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Collegio  Romano;  was  made  governor 
successively  of  lesi,  Orvieto  and  Camerino  by 
Urban  VIII;  at  30  entered  the  Jesuit  Order; 
soon  afterward  became  professor  of  philosophy 
and  theology  in  the  Roman  0>ltegei  and  made 
such  a  name  by  his  philosi^iical  treatises  that 
he  was  chosen  W  the  Othoucs  to  write  a  party 
history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  which  refuted 
tht  work  of  Paolo  Sarpt. 

PALLBN,  Cond^  Benoist,  editor,  poet  and 
essayist:  b.  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  5  Dec.  1858;  de- 
scended from  two  of  the  oldest  French  families 
among  the  pioneers  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Dr.  Fallen  made  his  college  course  at  (George- 
town University,  District  of  Columbia  (A.B. 
1880;  A.M.  1883;  LL.D.  1896)  ;  took  a  special 
course  of  study  at  Saint  Louis  Universi^;  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1885.  For  10 
years  0887-97)  he  edited  the  Church  Progress 
of  Saint  Louis ;  since  1885  has  been  a  well-known 
figure  in  the  lecture  field  on  literal^,  philo- 
sophical and  economic  subjects.  He  is  author 
of  'The  Philosophy  of  Literature* ;  'Epochs  of 
Literature*:  'What  is  Liberalism*;  <New  Ru- 
baiyat*;  *'nie  Feast  of  Talarchus*  (dramatic 
poem) ;  <The  Death  of  Sir  Launcelot,  and 
Other  Poems' ;  'The  Meaning  of  the  Id^^s  of 
the  King>;  and  *(>ollected  Poems.>  His  inter- 
pretation and  comments  on  the  'Idylls'  drew 
from  Tennyson  himself  a  personal  letter  of 
congratulation  and  appreciation.  He  has.  been 
a  contributor  to  magazines  for  the  past  30 
years;  Catholic  revisory  editor  of  'The  New 
International  Encyclopedia,  *  and  the  *  En- 
cyclopedia Americana*  (1st  edition),  and  man- 
aging e^tor  of  the  ^(Zatholtc  Encyclopedia* ; 
president  of  The  Encyclopedia  Press,  Inc^  since 
191Z 

PALLI8,  pfl'les,  Alexander,  GrtA  liteia- 
tenr:  b.  Pieraeus,  Greece,  1851.  Pallis  became  a 
firm  advocate  of  the  popular  Grede  speech  as 
opposed  to  the  literary  languid  affected  by 
the  Church  and  press  and  gained  notoriety  by 
a  popular  version  of  the  Clospel  of  Matthew, 
which  appeared  in  the  journal  Akropolis. 
Riots  ensued  and  the  Sjmod  prohibited  all 
modern  Greek  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Greece.  In  1902  in  Liverpool,  England,  he 
published  his  translatioa  of  the  four  (lospels 
and  the  following  year  witnessed  the  publica- 
tion of  *A  Few  Notes  on  the  (jospels  accord- 
ing to  Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Matthew.*  In 
1904  he  was  joint  translator  of  Kant's  *Kritik> 
and  in  the  same  year  published  a  version  of 
the  'Iliad.*  In  1906  appeared  a  version  of 
Euripides'  'Cyclops*  and  in  1907  an  original 
volume  of  'Poems.*  Pallis  has  for  several 
years  been  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in 
Liverpool.  Consult  Krumbacher,  K.,  <Das 
Problem  der  neugriediiscfaen  Schriftqtrache* 
(Munich  1902). 
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PALLISER.  pall-ser,  Sib  William,  British 
iuventor  and  engineer:  b.  Dublin,  18  June  1830; 
d.  4  Feb;  1882.  He  passed  through  the  Staff 
Collie  at  Sandhurst,  and  in  1855  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Rtlle  Brigade,  was  subse< 

?uently  transferred  to  the  Hussars  and  retired 
rom  the  army  in  1871.  Besides  inventing  the 
projectiles  and  guns  which  bear  his  name  he 
devised  many  improvements  in  fortifications, 
etc.  He  was  knisdited  m  1873,  and  for  a  few 
years  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Con- 
servative member  for  Taunton.  See  Projec- 
tiles. 

PALLIUM,  an  article  of  ecclesiastical  dress 
consisting  of  a  band  of  white  wool,  some  three 
inches  wide,  with  two  narrower  bands  of  the 
same  material,  one  of  which  hangs  down  the 
back  and  the  other  over  the  breast  It  is  ero- 
broidered  with  four  purple  crosses.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  vestments  of  the  pope,  patriardis 
and  archbishops ;  and  is  sent  by  the  pope  to  the 
patriarchs  and  archbishops  as  a  token  that  they 
are  invested  with  the  fullness  of  the  episcopal 
ofiice.  It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  also  sent 
to  bishops.  When  a  bishop  is  elected  or  asH 
pointed  to  a  metropolitan  see,  he  at  once  so- 
licits the  pallium  from  the  pope  within  three 
months  after  his  consecration  or  confirmation. 
The  pallium  is  made  from  the  wool  of  two 
lambs  annually  presented  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Agnes,  Rome,  by  the  apostolic  sub^deacons,  and 
woven  by  the  nuns  of  Torre  de'  Specctu,  to 
whom  alone  belongs  the  privilege.  The  histori- 
cal ori^n  of  the  pallium  is  not  known  or  at  least 
wrapt  in  such  obscurity  that  no  definite  con- 
clusion has  ever  been  arrived  at.  Some  writers 
beUeve  ^t  it  was  first  conferred  upon  bishops 
by  the  emperors  as  a  mark  of  dignity,  and  then 
passed  over  to  a  purely  ecclesiastical  usage.  _  It 
is  only  worn  on  occasions  of  great  solemni^. 
Consult  Thurston,  'The  Pallium*  (London 
1802) ;  Vespasiani.  *De  Sacri  Patli  Origine> 
(Rome  1856). 

PALM,  pam,  Johann  Philipp.  Bavarian 
bookseller  and  publisher:  b.  Schomdorf,  Ba- 
varia, 1768;  d.  Braunau,  Bohemia,  26  Aug.  1806. 
The  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member  published 
a  pamphlet,  'Germany  in  Her  Deepest  Hunrilia- 
Hon*  (1806),  which  was  hostile  to  Napoleon 
and  his  measures.  It  was  ibrougfat  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Napoleon,  who  ordered  die  arrest  of 
Palm,  had  him  tried  by  court-martial,  and 
though  the  pamphlet  was  to  the  publisher  merely 
trade  matter,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  and 
executed  at  Braunau  on  the  following  day.  This 
act  aroused  the  deepest  indignation  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  Germany,  where  the  hatred_  of  the 
Germans  for  Napoleon  was  already  intense. 
Consult  Schultheiss,  'Johann  Philipp  Palm> 
(1860). 

PALM  BEACH,  Fla.,  winter  resort  in 
Palm  Beach  County,  on  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railroad,  the  East  Coast  Canal  and  Lake  Worth, 
300  miles  southeast  of  Jacksonville.  Its  climate, 
location  and  ample  facilities  for  boating,  bath- 
ing and  fishing  combine  to  make  Palm  Beach  the 
most  popular  of  winter  resorts.  There  are  a 
number  of  palatial  hotels  and  beautiful  parks. 
Farming  and  fishing  interests  are  considerable 
and  the  reclamation  of  the  Everglades  is  mak- 
ing a  large  acreage  available  for  tillage.  Pop. 
(permanent)  1,200;  (winter)  6,000-7.000. 


PALM  BUTTER,  OIL.  SUGAR,  WAX. 

See  Palms. 

PALM-CAT.  or  PALM-CIVET,  any  of 
several  animals  of  the  civet  family  (Viverrtda') , 
and  of  the  genus  Paradoxurus,  loiown  also  as 
tree-cats,  toddy-cats,  from  their  habit  of  climb- 
ing palm-trees  to  eat  their  fruit  They  inhabit 
India  and  southeastern  Asia,  die  Malay  Archi- 
pel^^,  etc.,  and  somewhat  resemble  large  cats 
with  comparatively  short  le^s.  The  best  known 
is  the  Indian  species  (P.  mger),  which  is  often 
kept  about  houses  and  subsists  mainly  on  animal 
food,  such  as  rats,  small  birds,  lizards,  etc. 
Consult  Blanford.  Jerdon,  Blyth,  Wallace  and 
other  authorities  on  East  Indian  zoology;  and 
Allen'«  Natural  History,  article  'C^ts,  Civets 
and  Mui%ooses>  (1894). 

PALM-CRAB,  a  large  burrowing  land- 
crab  which  feeds  upon  cocoanuts.  See  Roues- 
Palh. 

PALM-KAL]^  a  variety  of  cabbage  exten- 
sively ctUtivated  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  also 
in  Italy.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  10  or  12 
feet,  and  with  a  crown  of  leaves  at  top  it  has 
much  the  aspect  of  a  palm. 

PALM  OIL.  See  Palhs. 

PALM  SUNDAY,  the  Sunday  next  before 
Easter  Day,  so  called  because  on  that  day  is 
celebrated  Christ's  last  entry  into  Jerusalem 
before  his  Passion,  where  palm  branches  were 
strewn  In  his  way  by  the  multitude.  In  some 
churches  palms  are  employed  as  decorations  at 
the  services  on  this  Sunday,  and  fragments  uf 
them  distributed  to  the  people. 

PALM-SWIFT.  See  Swift. 

PALM-WEEVIL,  or  GRUGRU,  a  large 
curculionid  beetle  iRhyncophorus  palmamm). 
See  Grujgkd. 

PALHA.  Giacomo,  ja-kd'm6  pal'ma,  called 
Ii>Vbcchio,  Italian  painter:  b.  probably  Serin- 
tola,  near  Bergamo,  about  1480;  d.  Venice,  1528. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  ibeen  a  pupil  of  Giovanni 
Bellini,  but  little  is  known  regarding  his  life. 
It  may  be  divined  from  the  pictures  that  go  by 
his  name  that  he  imitated  one  after  another 
several  great  artists  of  the  Venetian  school  and 
many  of  his  works  have  been  attributed  to 
(jioi^one,  whose  coloring  he  took  for  his  stand- 
ard of  excellence.  The  Italian  churches  have 
multitudinous  examples  of  paintings  called 
'fSanta  Conversatione*  representing  the  Virgin 
and  the  Child,  and  the  donor  of  the  picture 
presented  to  them  by  his  patron  saint  Of  these 
large  compositions  Palma  H  Vecchio  painted 
very  many.  He  was  also  successful  in  myth- 
ological subjects,  and  his  landscape  backgrounds 
are  exquisite.  His  works  place  him  amoiw  the 
foremost  painters  of  his  time.  Some  of  his  best- 
known  paintings  are  'Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds> ;  'Tfie  lloly  Family> ;  'Mars  and  Ve- 
nus* ;  'The  Mystical  Marriage  of  Siunt  Oth- 
erine*;  'Divine  and  Heathen  Love' J  'Portrait 
of  Andrea  Palladio  in  his  Youth.* 

PALMA,  Giacomo,  called  II  GiovanB; 
Italian  painter,  grand-nephew  of  the  Elder 
Palraa:  b.  Venice,  about  1544;  d.  there[  1628. 
His  early  work  was  excellent,  comparing  in 
fresh  coloring  with  Titian,  who  greatly  influ- 
enced him.  Later  his  vicious  mannerism  grew 
so  as  to  be  a  predominating  feature  of  his  work. 
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Hence  L^nzi  called  him  the  last  good  and  first 
bad  painter  of  Venice. 

PALMA,  Ricardo,  Peruvian  author:  b. 
Lima,  Peni,  7  Feb.  1833.  He  was  exiled  to 
Giile  in  1860  as  a  result  of  implication  in  a 
political  revolt,  but  upon  his  return  became 
secretary  to  President  Balta.  Later  he  served 
as  senator  and  then  was  assistant  in  the  Na- 
tional Library.  After  the  sack  of  the  library 
I  by  the  Chileans  in  1881  he  reorganized  it, 
gathered  reniaining  fragments  and  assisted  by 
gifts  from  foreign  governments  succeeded  in 
reopening  the  library  in  1884.  In  1886  he  pro- 
moted the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  from  Peru.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  several  woiks  of  fiction,  some  poetry, 
the  historical  work  'Anales  de  la  Inquisdon  do 
Lima>  (1863),  'Po^sias*  (1887)  and  ^Tradn 
Clones  y  articalos  historicos*  (1899),  record- 
ing the  traifidons  and  legends  of  Peru. 

PALMA,  Thomas  Estrada,  Cuban  patriot: 
b.  Bayamo,  Santiago  province,  Cuba,  15  JuW 
1835 ;  d.  Santiago  province,  Cuba,  4  Nov.  1908, 
He  studied  law,  but  did  not  practise;  during 
the  revolution  of  1868-78  rose  to  be  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Cuban  forces ;  after  near^  nine  years 
of  service  was  captured  and  imprisoned  in 
Spwn  until  the  close  of  the  insurrection.  At 
the  time  of  his  imprisonment  he  had  succeeded 
Cespedes  in  the  rather  empty  honor  of  President 
of  the  Cuban  provisional  government.  After 
his  release  he  went  to  Honduras,  where  he  be- 
came Postmaster-General  of  the  republic.  Later 
he  removed  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
opened  a  school  for  Latin-Americans  at  Central 
Valley,  N.  Y.  This  institutton  he  successfully 
conducted  until  tSie  banning  of  a  fresh  revolt 
in  Cuba  in  1895,  when  he  was  elected  delegate- 
at-!arge  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Cuban  republic  and  took  charge  of  the  well- 
known  Junta  in  the  United  Statest  which  pur- 
chased arms,  or^nized  filibustering  expeditions 
and  otherwise  uded  the  army  in  the  field.  In 
1901  Pahna  was  almost  unanimously  elected 
Prosidettt  of  the  r^ublic  and  oa  20  May  1902 
was  inaugurated,  the  United  States  on  that  day 
turning  over  to  the  new  government  the  admin- 
istration of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  nation. 
On  23  Sept.  1905  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
office  of  President  but  resigned  28  Sept.  1906. 

PALMA,  (1)  the  capital  of  Majorca  (q.v.), 
the  largest  of  the  Balearic  Isles  and  of  the 
Spanish  province  of  Baleares,  on  die  Bay  of 
Palma  indenting  the  south  coast.  The  city, 
encircled  by  a  fortified  wall,  stands  in  the  mi<ut 
of  orange  plantations  and  with  its  Moorish 
architecture  has  a  very  picturesque  effect  It 
is  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  of  European 
cities.  A  railway  connects  it  with  Manacoar 
on  the  east  coast.  Its  cluef  edifice  is  the  Gothic 
cathedral  (1322-1601)  ;  it  contains  the  tomb  of 
King  Jayme  II  of  Aragon  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  church  ornaments.  In  the  church 
of  Saint  Francis  is  the  tomb  of  Raimon  Lully 
(q.v.).  Other  notable  structures  are  a  fine  ex- 
change (1426-46),  an  old  Moorish  palace,  a 
t6th-century  town-hall  and  several  fine  modern 
buildings  and  institutions.  Its  numerous  manu- 
factures include  woverr  silks  and  woolens,  jew- 
elry, etc.,  and  it  has  considerable  trade  in 
wine,  oil,  cattle  and  agricultural  produce.  Its 
!^ne  harbor  is  protected  by  a  mole.  Pop.  about 
68,000. 
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(2)  A  town  of  Sicily,  14  miles  southeast  of 
Girgenti.  Pc^.  11  702.  (3)  The  name  of  one  of 
the  larger  of  the  Canary  Islands  (q.v.). 

PALMA  CHRISTI.  See  Castor-oil  Plant. 

PALMAR,  pal-mar'.  VUhelra,  Swedish 
chemist :  b.  Forsvik,  Skaraborg,  1868. .  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  universides  of  Up- 
sala  and  Gottingen,  held  several  teaching  posi- 
tions and  in  1907  was  appointed  to  a  chair  in 
the  Stockholm  Technical  College.  He  traveled 
in  Germany,  France,  America,  Switzerland  and 
England.  T)r.  Pabnaer  has  been  secretary  to  the 
Nobel  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
since  1900.  His  publi^ed  works  include  *Ueber 
der  Mirkungsart  der  Tropfelektroden'  (1898); 
'Chemische  Nachweisung  der  Konzentrations- 
inderungen  bet  Tropfelektroden  >  (1899);  <A 
Brief  Account  of  Dr.  V.  Pahnser's  Electrolytic 
Process  for  Producing  Bicaldc  Phosphate* 
(1904)  and  contributions  in  scientific  journals 
and  periodicals. 

PALMAS.   piii'mas,    Cape.     See  Cape 

Palm  AS. 

PALMER,  pam'er,  Alice  Freeman,  Ameri- 
can educator:  b.  Colesville,  N.  21  Feb.  1855; 
d.  Paris,  France,  6  Dec.  1902.  She  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1876. 
From  1877  to  1879  she  was  jprincipal  of  the  high 
school  at  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  becoming  in  the 
last-named  year  professor  of  history  in  Welles- 
ley  College.  In  1882  she  became  acting  presi- 
dent and  later  president  of  that  institution, 
which  position  she  retained  till  her  marriage  in 
1887  to  Prof,  G.  H.  Pahner  (q.v.)  of  Har- 
vard University.  During  her  administration  the 
standard  of  soiolarship  was  raised,  the  number 
of  students  very  greatly 'increased  and  several 
important  builwngs  added.  In  1892-95  she 
served  as  non-resident  dean  of  the  woman's  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  (Chicago.  She 
took  an  active  interest  in  educational  and  re- 
form associations,  was  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  board  of  education  from  1889. 

PALMKR,  Anthony,  American  colonial 
governor;  b.  Ei^land,  about  1675;  d.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  May  1749.  He  was  a  merchant  in 
Barbados  for  some  time,  but  in  1707  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  Philadelphia  where  he 
then  settled.  In  1708  he  was  a  member  of  the 
provincial  council  and  served  until  his  death. 
When  Lieut.-Gov.  George  Thomas  resigned 
in  1747  the  government  devolved  upon  Palmer, 
who  was  president  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil, and  during  the  succeeding  18  months 
he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  colony  with 
much  ability.  He  conciliated  the  Indians  and 
took  precautions  for  the  military  defense  of  the 
colony  against  Spain  and  France,  though  op- 
posed by  the  Quaker  members  of  the  council. 
The  ^Kensington  District"  of  Philadelphia  was 
originally  a  portion  of  his  farm. 

PALMER,  Arthur  Hubbell.  American  Ger- 
manic scholar:  b.  Qeveland,  Ohio,  30  June 
1859.  In  1879  he  was  graduated  at  Western 
Reserve  University  and  subsequently  studied  for 
two  years  in  Europe.  From  1883  to  1891  he 
was  professor  of  the  German  language  and  liter- 
ature and  from  1886  to  1891  also  served  as 
librarian  at  Adelbert  College.  Since  1891  he 
has  held  the  chair  of  German  language  and  liter- 
ature at  Yale  University.  Professor  Palmer  is 
a  trustee  of  the  American  Scandinavian  Founda* 
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tioR  of  New  York.   He  has  edited  Riehl's  <Burg 

Ncideck*  (1893);  SchiHer's  'William  TelP ; 
with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Vocabulary' 
(1898;  1915);  Schiller's  'Thirty  Years'  War> 
(1899)  ;  Goethe's  'Hermann  und  Dorothea* 
(1903)  ;  translations  of  Bjornson's  'Poems  and 
Songs'  (1915). 

PALMER,  Sir  Charles  Mark,  English  iron- 
master and  shipbuilder:  b.  South  Shields,  3  Nov. 
1822;  d.  London.  4  June  1907.  He  was  educated 
for  a  commerdal  career  in  France ;  was  partner 
in  several  coal  companies;  reformed  die  coal- 
carrying  trade  from  the  north  of  England  by 
building  screw  colliers  (1852),  which  drove  the 
sailing  brigs  out  of  business;  and  at  Jarrow 
estabhshed  a  great  shipyard.  Both  iron  and 
coal  for  this  yard  are  supplied  by  Palmer's  own 
mines.  He  introduced  the  use  of  rolled  plates 
for  men-of-war ;  held  several  important  govern- 
ment contracts ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Cx)mmon^  1874-1907.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1886. 

PALMBR,  Edward  Henry,  English  Orien- 
tal scholar:  b.  Cambridge,  7  Aug.  1840;  d.  Ara- 
bia, 1  Aug.  1882L  He  was  educated  at  Sunt 
John's  CoUcge,  Cambridge,  and  later  made  ex- 
tensive journ^  of  exploration  In  the  East.  In 
1871  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  at 
Cambridge  and  from  that  time  onward  accom- 
plished a  vast  amount  of  literary  work.  In 
1874  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1882  he  was 
engaged  by  the  British  government  to  assist 
in  keei»ng  the  Arabs  of  me  Sinai  region  quiet 
and  preventing  them  from  interfering  with  the 
Suez  Canal,  when  he  was  captured  and  mur- 
dered with  two  other  Englismnen.  He  had  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  Oriental  life  and 
language  and  was  a  man  of  very  varied  gifts. 
His  works  include  'Oriental  Mysticism* 
1867);  a  'Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language* 
1874)  ;  'A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Persian 
Language'  (1876) ;  'The  Song  of  the  Reed* 
(1S77).  comprising  Persian  verse  translations 
and  original  poems;  'The  Poetical  Works  of 
Beh^t-ed-Din  Zoheir  of  E^ypt,  with  a  Metrical 
English  Translation,  Notes  and  •  Introduction' 
(18/6-77)  ;  a  translation  of  the  Koran  ('Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,'  1880) ;  a  'Life  of  Haroun 
Alraschid*  (1881);  an  Arabic  manual  (1881); 
and  a  'Simplified  Cjrammar  of  Hindustani,  Per- 
sian and  Arabic*  (1882).  Consult  <Life*  by 
Besant  (1883). 

PALMER,  Erastns  Dow,  American  sculp- 
tor: b.  Pompey,  N.  Y.,  3  April  1817;  d.  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  9  March  1904.  His  best-known  works 
were  'Morning  and  Evening' ;  'The  Angel  of 
the  Sepulchre* ;  'The  White  Captive* ;  'Land- 
ing o£  the  Pilgrims'  (a  group  of  IS  life-size 
teures  intended  for  the  Capitol  at  Washington). 
He  also  executed  many  portrait  busts  and  stat- 
ues, including  the  statues  of  Washington  Irving, 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
the  latter  in  the  national  Capitol.  The  Living- 
ston statue  brou^t  him  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876 
The  ^Indian  GvrV  at  die  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  New  York  was  the  first  full  length  figure 
he  attempted. 

PALMER,  Frederick,  author   and  war 

correspondent:  b.  Pleasantville,  Pa.,  29  Jan. 
1873.  He  was  graduated  at  Allegheny  College 
1893 ;  acted  as  correspondent  during  the  Greco- 


Turkish  War  '97;  Alaskan  sledge  journey, 
Philippine  '98;  March  to  Peking,  1900;  Sibe- 
rian travel,  1902 ;  with  Kuroki's  army  for 
Colliers  and  Lowion  Times,  1904-05;  cruise 
American  battleship  fleet,  1908-<)9;  Mexico  and 
Central  American  travels,  1909;  BaUtan  War, 
1912;  Mexico,  1914.  Chosen  as  the  one  accred- 
ited correspondent  to  represent  the  American 
press  with  the  British  army,  1914-16,  and  vari- 
ous  smaller  campaigns.  Author  of  'Croing  to 
War  in  Greece* ;  'The  Ways  of  the  Ser«ce* ; 
'The  Vagabond*  (novel);  'With  KuroW  in 
Manchuria*;  'Central  America  and  Its  Prob- 
lems* ;  'The  Last  Shot*  (novel)  and  'My  Year 
of  the  Great  War.' 

PALMER,  Georse  Herbert.  American 
educator  and  classical  scholar :  b.  Boston,  19 
March  1842.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1864^  studied  at  the  University  of  Tflbingen, 
1867-69  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1870;  and  after  serving  as  tutor  in  Gredc  at 
Harvard,  1870-73;  assistant  professor,  1873-83, 
and  professor  of  philosophy,  1883-89,  became  Al- 
ford  professor  of  natural  rel^on  Uiere  in  1889, 
and  professor  emeritus  1913.  He  published  a 
rhythmic  prose  translation  of  the  'Odyssey* 
(1884);  'The  New  Education*  (1887);  'The 
Gk)ry  of  the  Imperfect*  (1898)  ;  'Self  Cultiva- 
tion in  English'  (1897) ;  '"The  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,'  a  translation  (1899)  ;  'The  Field  of 
Ethics'  (1901);  'The  Nature  of  Goodness* 
(1904);  'The  English  Works  of  George  Her- 
bert' (3  vols.,  I90S) ;  'The  Ufe  of  AUce  Free- 
man Pabner'  (1908);  'The  Teacher*  (1909); 
'The  Problem  of  Freedom'  (1912)  ;  'Intima- 
tions of  Immortality,  in  the  Sonnets  of  Shakes- 
peare* (1912) ;  and  also  edited  the  'Poems  of 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer*  (1915).  He  recdved 
the  honorary  degrees  of  UttD.  Western  Re- 
serve, 1897;  Princeton,  1912;  LLD.  Michigan, 
1894;  Union,  1896;  Harvard,  1906;  Dartmouth, 
1909. 

PALMER,  Herbert  Tamei,  Canadian  states- 
man :  b.  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
1851.  He  received  his  education  at  Prince  of 
Wales  College,  Chark>ttetDwn,  and  at  King's 
College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1877  was 
odled  to  the  bar.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Parliament  in  1900  as  a  Liberal ;  was 
attorney-general  in  1908 ;  and  for  a  few  months 
in  1911  was  Premier.   In  1910  he  was  a  dele- 

Ste  to  the  Conference  on  Representation  of  Uie 
aridme  Provinces  in  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment, held  at  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick. 

PALMER,  James  Sfaedden,  American  naval 
officer;  b.  New  Jersey,  1810;  d.  Saint  Thomas, 
West  Indies,  7  Dec.  18i57.  Entering  the  navy  in 
1825  as  midshipman,  he  was  made  lieutenant  in 
1836.  In  the  war  with  Mexico  he  commanded 
the  Flirt,  a  blockade-schooner^  in  1855  became 
commander,  and  when  the  Gvil  War  broke  out 
was  with  the  Mediterranean  squadron  and  in 
command  of  the  Iroquois.  Recalled  from  that 
station,  he  joined  the  blockading  fleet  under 
Admiral  Dupont.  In  1862  he  was  promoted  to 
a  captaincy,  and  in  the  passage  of  the  batteries 
at  Vicksburg  held  the  advance  of  the  Union 
vessels.  At  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  B^  he 
performed  important  services  as  flag-captain  to 
Parragut,  with  whom  his  relations  were  most 
intimate.  Made  commander  in  1863,  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1866,  and  untU  Us 
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death  was  in  rcmimand  of  die  North  Atlantic 

squadron. 

PALMER,  John  McAoley,  American 
soldier  and  politician :  b.  Eagle  Creek,  Scott 
County.  Ky.,  13  Sept.  1817;  d.  Springfield,  III., 
25  Sept.  1900.  He  attended  Shurtletf  College, 
Upper  Alton,  Ill.j  for  a  year,  and  later  studied 
bw  and  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1839, 
He  first  entered  politics  in  the  campaign  of 
1840,  when  he  actively  supported  Van  Buren; 
in  184^  he  was  elected  probate  judge  of  Macoit- 
pin  County ;  in  1847  was  a  delegate  to  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention;  and  in  1849  was 
elected  cotuity  judge.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  senate  and  re-elected  in  1854.  His 
opposition  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  UK,  how- 
ever, led  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
Democrat^  and  ally  himself  with  the  Republican 
party.  He  was  active  in  the  organization  of 
this  party,  was  president  of  the  Republican 
State  Convention  in  1856,  and  delegate  to  the 
National  Convention  of  the  same  year  and  that 
of  1860.  He  was  one  of  the  representatives  of 
his  State  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  Washing- 
ton 1861.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Ovil  War  he 
joined  the  annjr  as  colonel  of  an  IllintHs  regi- 
ment, took  part  in  the  Springfield  campaign,  and 
in  December  1861  was  promoted  brigadier-gen- 
eral; in  1862  he  was  made  major-general,  in 
1863  given  command  of  the  14th  corps  and 
later  of  the  Department  of  Kentucky.  He 
took  part  in  the  operations  against  Island  No. 
10  (1862),  led  a  division  at  Murfreesboro 
(1862)  and  at  Chickamauga  (1863);  as  com- 
mander of  the  14th  corps  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  battles  of  Chattanooga  (1863), 
Kenesaw  Mountain  and  Peach  Tree  Creek 
(1864),  and  in  the  Atlanta  campai^.  After  the 
war  he  continued  his  law  practice  in  Illinois, 
and  in  1868  was  elected  governor  of  the  State; 
during  his  administration  he  steadily  resisted 
special  legislation  and  the  granting  of  special 
privileges.  In  1872  he  left  the  Republican  party 
and  supported  Greeley  for  the  Presidency,  and 
in  1876  was  one  of  the  most  active  supporters 
of  mden.  In  IS90  he  was  nominated  for 
United  States  senator  by  the  Democrats,  and 
elected,  serving  for  six  years.  In  1896  he  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  Gold 
Democrats,  who  refused  to  accept  the  regular 
nominations  on  account  of  the  free  silver  plank 
of  the  platform.  He  wrote  his  autobiography, 
pubUshed  under  the  title  'Personal  Recollec- 
tions of  John  M.  Palmer.^ 

PALMER,  John  WiUiamson,  American 
author:  b.  Baltimore,  }£±,  4  April  1825;  d. 
diere.  26  Feb.  1906.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  as  a  physician  in 
1847;  was  city  physician  in  Baltimore,  1849-50, 
and  subsequently  went  to  Cliina  and  India  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Conv- 
pany.  He  was  connected  with  the  staff  of  the 
Century  and  Standard  dictionaries,  and  his  care 
and  accurate  rendering  of  Hindu  terms  in  those 
woriK  has  added  mndi  to  the  Western  knowl- 
edge of  Angto-Indtan  terms.  Among  his  pub- 
lications are  'The  Cjolden  Dragon;  or.  Up  and 
Down  the  Irrawaddi>  (1853);  'The  New  and 
the  Old;  or,  California  and  India  in  Romantic 
Aspects*  (1859) ;  'After  His  Kind,*  a  novel 
(1886) ;  'The  Poetry  of  Compliment  and  Conrt- 
ship*  (1867);  'For  Charlie's  Sake  and  Oth<>r 
Lyrics  and  Ballads'  (1901);  and  'StonemU 
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Jackson's  Way,*  one  of  the  most  popular  bal- 
lads of  the  Civil  War. 

PALMBR,  Nathaniel  Brown,  American 
sea-captain;  b.  Stonington,  Conn.,  1799;  d.  1877. 
He  went  to  sea  at  14  and  in  1821  he  commanded 
die  sloop  Hero  which  set  sail  from  Yankee  Har- 
bor in  South  Shetlands  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion. He  discovered  the  land  known  as  the 
Palmer  Archipelago,  which  at  the  time  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  portion  of  the  Antarctic  continent. 
It  is  now  called  Palmer's  Land,  being  located  in 
lat.  63°  S.,  near  Tierra  del  Fuego.  He  followed 
a  seafaring  life  until  1849  and  was  afterward  a 
director  of  the  Fall  River  line  of  steamships. 
Consult  GreeJy,  'American  Discoverers  "of  the 
Antarctic  Continent*  (1912). 

PALMER,  Ray,  American  Congregational 
clergyman  ana  hymnologist :  b.  Little  Compton, 
R.  Cl2  Nov.  1808;  d.  JJewark,  N.  }.,  29  March 
1887.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1830; 
studied  theology  and  entered  the  Congregational 
ministry.  He  was  pastor  of  churches  at  Bath, 
Me.,  1835-50,  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1850-66;  and 
secretary  of  the  Congregational  Union  in  New 
York  City,  1866-78.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
sacred  hymns,  of  which  the  best  known  is  'My 
Faith  Looks  Up  to  "Thee,*  included  in  very 
many  collections  of  church  hymns  and  trans- 
lated into  more  than  20  languages.  His  pub- 
li^ed  volumes  are  'Hymns  and  Sacred  Pieces* 
(1865):  ^Hymns  of  My  Holy  Hours*  (1868); 
^Voices  of  Hope  and  dUdness*  (1880). 

PALMER,  Samuel,  English  ^inter:  b. 
Newington,  Lancashire,  27  Jan.  1803;  d.  Reid- 
gate,  Kent,  24  May  1881.  He  was  a  pupil  in 
the  antique  school  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
received  some  inspiration  from  his  acquaintance 
with  William  Blake.  His  studies  were  for  two 
jrears  continued  at  Rome  ( 1837-^)  after  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  water  colors  and  became 
a  monber  of  the  Water  Color  Sode^  in  1854. 
While  belonging  to  the  ideal  school  of  Turner 
and  Wilson  he  confined  himself  entirely  to 
water  color  and  etching,  in  both  of  which  de- 
partments he  reached  the  highest  excellence. 
Amrag  his  best-known  pictures  which  are  suf- 
fused with  profound  poetic  feeling  are  'Dream 
on  the  Apennines*  (1864);  'Curfew*  (1870); 
and  'The  Waters  Murmuring*  (1877).  His 
finest  etdiio^  include  'The  Sleepiiw  Shep- 
herd* ;  'The  Skylark* ;  'The  Lonely  Tower.* 
He  translated  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  and  ii^ 
tended  to  illustrate  them,  but  only  lived  lot^ 
enough  to  complete  one  plate;  'The  Opening 
of  the  Fold* 

PALMER.  Thomaa  WithereU,  American 
legislator:  b,  Detroit,  Mich.,  1830;  d.  1913.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
traveled  extensively  in  S^jain  and  in  South 
America.  He  was  engaged  in  real  estate  opera- 
tions from  1853  to  1872.  In  1673  he  was 
elected  to  tiie  Detroit  board  of  estunate  and 
five  years  later  became  a  member  of  the  State 
senate.  He  was  unsuccessful  Republican 
nominee  for  governor  in  1880,  but  became  ' 
United  States  senator  in  1883.  President  Har- 
rison sent  Palmer  as  Minister  to  Spain  in  IS89 
where  he  remained  two  years.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  was  elected  preudent  of  tlu  Worid'S 
Columbian  Commission. 

PALMER,  Walter  Laiut.  landscape  artist: 
K  Albany,  N.  Y.,  I  Aug.  1854v  After  studying 
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tinder  F.  S.  Church  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  he  be- 
came the  pupil  of  Carolus  Da  ran  at  Paris  and 
developed  great  skill  in  landscape  painting, 
specializing  in  winter  landscapes.  He  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  in  1893,  honorable  mention  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  and  subsequently 
received  numerous  other  awards  and  honors. 
His  Venetian  scenes  and  snowy  landscapes  are 
remarkably  effective  and  among  his  best 
productions  are  ^Venice*  (1882) ;  'Jaouaiy* 
(1887)  ;  <Dome5  of  La  Salute' ;  'End  of  a  Win- 
ter Day';  *Under  the  Pines'  (1896);  *Sun- 
down  at  Walpole,  N.  H.>  (Buffalo  Academy 
1901)  ;  <Oaks  in  Winter'  (1906)  ;  *The  Glade' 
(1913);  *The  Slewing  Brook'  (1914);  *The 
Frozen  Lake'  (1915).  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy;  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Artists  and  the  American  Water-Color 
Society. 

PALMER,  in  mediaeval  times  a  term 
applied  to  a  pilgrim  who  had  visited  the  Holy 
Land  and  carried  on  his  return  a  branch  of  the 
m  for  a  staf{  as  a  memorial  of  his  journey, 
e  name  was  also  given  to  itinerant  monks  or 
reli^ous  men  who  wandered  from  shiine  to 
shrme  without  a  fixed  home. 

PALMER.  Mass.,  town,  Hampden  Comity, 
on  the  Chicopee,  Swift  and  Ware  rivers,  and  on 
tile  Boston  and  Albany  and  Central  Vermont 
railroads,  14  miles  cast  of  Springfield.  It  in- 
cludes the  villages  of  Palmer,  Three  Rivers, 
Bondsville,  Thorndike  and  Duckvitle,  of  which 
the  first  two  are  the  most  important.  It  was 
first  settled  in  1716  by  John  Kingston,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1775;  for  several 
jrears  previous  to  its  incorporation  (1741-52) 
It  was  called  Kingston.  It  is  an  enterprising 
industrial  town  and  manufactures  .cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  carpets,  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products,  wire,  wire  nails,  hats,  etc.  It 
has  a  public  and  an  association  library  and  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  for  Epileptics.  Fop. 
8,610.  Consult  Temple,  'Histonr  of  the  Town 
of  Palmer,  Mass.'  (Palmer  1889). 

PALMERIN  (p51'mer-In)  OF  ENGLAND 
(Palmerin  de  Inglaterba),  a  romance  of 
chivalry  in  the  style  of  'Amadis  of  Gaul,'  and 
in  this  class  of  literature  regarded  as  second 
onty  to  it  in  point  of  merit.  It  is  this  book, 
which  with  *Amadis,'  Cervantes  saves  from 
tile  holocaust  in  *Don  Quixote.'  It  was  long 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Francisco  Moraes, 
a  Portuguese,  who  published  it  in  1567  as  a 
translation  from  the  French,  and  in  1807 
Southey  published  an  English  translation,  at- 
tributing the  original  to  Moracs,  and  credited 
him  with  modesty  in  not  claiming  tfa«  author* 
ship.  It  has  since  been  found  to  luive  been  the 
work  of  heon  Hurtado.  and  to  have  been  pub- 
lished originally  in  Spanish,  in  Toledo,  in  1547. 
This  story  is  m  some  respects  a  continuati<m 
of  'Palmerin  de  Oliva.' 

PALMERIN  DE  OLIVA,  pal-ma-ren' 
dS  6-le'va,  a  romance  of  chivalry,  a  feeble  imi- 
tation of  'Amadis  of  Gaul,'  first  published  in 
Salamanca  in  1511.  It  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered to  be  of  Portuguese  origin ;  but 
Ticknor,  in  his  ^History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
ture,' asserts  that  the  author  of  it  was  a  car- 
nenter's  daughter  in  Burgos.  This  is  one  of  the 
books  against  wbidi  Cervantes  inveighs  as 


sponsible  for  the  mental  conditiott  of  Don 
Quixote ;  and  in  the  famous  scene  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  books  of  chivalry,  he  says:  *This 
Onva,  let  it  be  hewn  in  pieces  and  burnt,  and 
let  not  the  very  ashes  be  left.*  A  continuation 
by  the  same  author,  <The  Second  Book  of 
Palmerin,'  which  treats  of  the  adventures  of 
his  5onS|  Piimaleon  and  Folendos,  speared 
later. 

PALMERSTON,  pam'er-ston,  Henry  John 
Temple,  Viscount,  English  statesman :  b. 
Romsey,  Hampshire,  20  Oct.  1784;  d.  Brockett 
Hall,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire,  18  Oct.  1865.  He 
was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University  and  at 
Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge,  being  gradu- 
ated from  the  latter  in  1806,  He  had  succeeded 
in  1802  as  3d  Viscount  Palmerston  in  the  Irish 
peerage,  a  title  which  did  not  disqualify  him 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1806  and  1807  he  was  the  Tory  candidate  for 
Parliament  from  Cambridge  University,  and 
was  both  times  defeated,  but  in  1807  was  elected 
to  Parliament  from  Newton,  Isle  of  Wight.  In 
1809  he  succeeded  Lord  Castlereagh  as  Secre- 
tary at  War,  and  in  1811  was  elected  member  of 
Pariiament  for  Cambridge  University.  As  Sec- 
retary of  War  he  carried  out  a  vigorous  reform 
of  the  details  of  administration-  regulated  the 
finances,  paid  off*arrcars  and  reduced  the  previ- 
ous contusion  of  the  War  Office  to  order.  He 
mainly  confined  himself  in  his  Parliamentary 
speeches  to  the  business  of  his  department,  but 
also  spoke  on  Catholic  Emancipation,  of  which 
he  was  always  a  supporter.  He  retired  from 
ofBxx  in  the  WelUngton  ministty  in  1828  with 
others  of  the  Canning  party.  In  1830  he  be- 
came Foreign  Secretary  in  the  Whisr  ministry  of 
Earl  Grey,  and  from  this  time  continued  a  mem- 
ber and  leader  of  the  Whig  party.  In  1831  he 
lost  his  seat  for  Cambridge,  but  was  elected 
from  Bletchingley,  then  from  South  Hants, 
and  in  1835  from  Tiverton,  which  borough  he 
continued  to  represent  till  his  death.  It  was 
during  his  service  as  Foreign  Secretary  that  he 
earned  a  reputation  for  vigilance  and  energy 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and  espe- 
cially for  guarding  the  interests  of  individual 
Britons  abroad,  which,  while  it  increased  his 
popularity  at  home,  gained  htm  enemies  abroad. 
He  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
friendly  relations  with  France  so  that  the  two 
nations  acted  in  concert ;  took  a  leading  part  in 
gaining  the  independence  of  Belgium,  and  in 
establishing  constitutional  government  in  Spain 
and  Fortu^I.  He  supported  Austria  and 
Turkey  against  Russia,  in  the  East,  and  took 

fiart  in  the  war  against  Mehemet  Ali.  In  Par- 
iament  he  supported  the  liberal  policy  of  free 
trade  and  labor  laws  regulating  hours,  factory 
conditions,  etc  He  was  Foreign  Secretary  till 
1841.  when  the  Whig  ministry  went  out  of  office 
on  the  question  of  ^ee  trade  in  com,  but  oti  tiie 
Whigs'  return  to  power  in  1846  he  again  took 
^t  office,  under  Lord  Russell.  During  the 
period  of  1848-49  he  manifested  his  liberal  tend- 
encies and  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary 
party  without  actively  interfering  with  the  af- 
fairs of  foreign  states.  Several  of  his  acts  in 
this  administration  aroused  party  criticism,  espe- 
cially his  favoring  the  cause  of  a  Portuguese 
Jew  at  Athens,  Don  Pacifico,  a naturalizedBrit- 
ish  subject,  which  caused  a  qnarrel  with  Greece 
uid  nearly  produced  a  war  wifh  France.  Tfaia 
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wu  the  oocarion  of  a  keen  discusuon  of  hU  pol- 
icy in  Parliament,  which  resulted  in  a  formal 

vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  approving  the 
forei^  poliQ'  of  the  government.  In  1851  he 
unoSicially  expressed  to  the  French  Ambassador 
in  London  his  approbation  of  the  coup  d'itat  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  without  consulting  either  his 
colleagues  or  the  queen,  and  he  was  forced  to 
resign.  In  the  next  year  he  defeat»l  the  Rus- 
sell ministnr  on  the  question  of  the  MiUtia  bill, 
but  refused  to  accept  a  position  ia  the  cabinet 
under  Lord  Derby,  In  December  1852  he  tM^ 
office  as  Home  Secretary  in  the  coahtioa  mui'- 
istr^-  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  on  the  resig- 
nation of  this  ministry,  in  consequence  of  al- 
leged mismanagement  of  the  Crimean  War, 
he  was,  on  the  almost  universal  demand  of  the 
country,  called  to  the  premiership,  and  vigor- 
ously carried  on  the  war  with  Russia.  In  1857 
Parliament,  on  the  motion  of  Richard  Cobden, 
passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Chinese  War;  dissolution  of  the  House  gave 
Palmerston  a  majority,  but  in  February  1858, 
he  resigned,  after  being  defeated  on  the  Con- 
spiracy bill;  he  returned  to  power  in  June  1S59, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  premiership  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  had  held  office  for  nearly  50  years. 

Among  the  important  evente  of  his  last  ad- 
ministration were  the  American  Gvil  War 
(with  the  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States 
as  belligerents  and  the  Alabama  incident),  the 
Prussian  War  against  Denmark,^  which  he  op- 

fosed,  and  the  union  of  Italy,  which  he  strongly 
avored.  Consult  the  official  *Life*  by  Dalling, 
continued  by  Ashley  (1870-76);  'Lives'  by  the 
Marquis  Lome  (1891):  Sanders  (1888)  and 
TroIIope  (1882)  and  'Francis.  'Opinions  and 
Policy  of  Viscount  Palmerston*  (1852). 
PALMBTTO.  See  Palms. 
PALBfETTO  STATE,  a  name  appbcd  to 
South  Carolina.  The  palmetto  tree  appears  on 
ihe  coat  of  arms  of  the  States  See  South 
Cakouna. 

PALHIBRI,  pal-my§'re',  Aarelio,  Italian 

missionary  and  author:  b.  Savona,  Itaty,  4  May 
1870.  He  was  educated  at  the  Seminary  of 
Maria  and  the  Augustinian  Convent,  Naples. 
In  1885  he  entered  uie  Augustinian  Order,  was 
sent  to  Constantinople  in  1894  and  was  ordained 
in  1895.  He  was  successively  professor  of  tiie- 
ology  and  canon  law  and  assistant  pastor  and 
missionary,  Kadi-Keui,  Constantinople.  In 
1905-07  he  prosecuted  Oriental  studies  in  Rome 
and  from  1907-10  was  stationed  at  Cracow, 
Poland.  He  takes  an  active  part  in  the  bien- 
nial congress  at  Velehrad,  Moravia,  for  the 
union  of  Qiristendom,  and  has  traveled  in  Rus- 
sia making  a  collection  of  Russian  publications 
for  the  Vatican  Library.  His  publications  in- 
clude ^Die  Polenik  des  Islam*  (1902);  <La 
diiesa  nissa>  (1908);  'Vita  di  Dositeo.  Patri- 
arca  di  Genisalcmme*  (1909) ;  'II  Progresso 
Dommadco*  (1910);  'Nomenclator  theologije 
gneco-russicae*  (2  vols.,  1910-11);  'Theologia 
d(»niatica  orthodoxa*  (_1911).  Dr.  Palmieri 
coUaborated  in  'Dictionnaire  de  thdologie  catho- 
lique,'  'Dictionnaire  de  btographie  et  d'histoire 
ecclesiastique,*  and  contributed  to  'Oriens 
Chrisdanus,*  'Civilta  Cattolica,*  'Studi  re- 
ligiost,'  Rivista  di  apologia  cristiana,  etc. 

PALMIRA,  i)4l-me'r9,  Colombia,  town  and 
caintal  of  Fa^ra  province,  department  of 


Valle  del  Cauoi,  160  miles  southwest  of  Bo- 
goti,  situated  in  the  Llanos  de  Malagana,  a 
phin  famous  as  a  thriving  agricultural  region. 
Tobacco  is  grown  extensively.  The  town  dates 
from  1794.    Pop.  2»,312. 

PALMISTRY,  the  art  by  which  one  pro- 
fesses to  discover  the  temperament  and  char- 
acter of  any  one,  as  well  as  the  past  and  future 
events  of  his  life,  from  an  examination  of  the 
palm  of  his  hand  and  of  the  lines  traced  upon  it. 
As  a  considerable  body  of  very  complicated 
rules  and  directions  have  been  laid  flown 
aulSiorities,  ancient  and  modem,  to  enable  the 
student  to  read  the  palm,  palmistry  ctmms  to 
be  regarded  as  a  ^science,*  or  at  least  as  a 
branch  of  an  interpretative  science  of  the  hand 
in  general,  to  which  the  name  Ckirosophy  has 
be«i  given.  The  other  branch  of  this  ^neral 
science  has  been  called  Chirognomy,  and  is  con- 
cerned with  the  interpretation  of  the  form  and 
character  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  while  palm- 
istry treats  of  the  palm  only.  The  science 
was  known  to  the  early  Chinese,  to  the  ancient 
(ireeks  and  was  somewhat  popular  on  the  Con- 
tinent during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  chief  au- 
thorities on  paUnisinr  in  recent  times  are  two 
Frenchmen,  M.  le  Capitain  D'Arpentigny  and 
M.  Adrien  Desbarrolles;  and  it  is  on  their 
works  that  modem  English  books  on  the  sub- 
ject are  chiefly  founded.  The  observation  of 
the  fingers  and  joints  on  the  hand  is  quite  as 
important  to  the  palmist  as  that  of  die  palm 
itself.  The  thumb  is  generally  regarded  as 
chirognomically  the  most  important  part  of  the 
hand.  The  first,  or  upper  phalange  of  the 
thumb,  when  well  developed,  shows  the  presence 
of  will  and  decision  of  character;  the  second, 
according  to  its  development,  indicates  more  or 
less  logical  power.  What  has  to  be  considered 
by  the  chiromant  proper  is  the  'mounts*  of  the 
hand,  with  the  marks  on  them,  and  the  lines  in 
the  palm.  The  "mounts*  are  the  elevations  at 
the  base  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  and  in  the 
^percussion"  of  the  hand  —  that  is,  the  side  of 
the  palm  which  extends  from  the  root  of  the 
little  finger  to  the  wrist ;  it  is  so  called  because 
it  is 'used  in  striking.  They  are  seven  in  num- 
ber and  are  named  from  the  planets.  See 
Chiromancy. 

PALMITIN,  PALMINE,  or  TRI-PAL- 
MITIN,  a  fatty  substance  occurring  quite  com- 
monly in  the  natural  fats  and  organic  (»ls,  and 
dosefy  analogous  to  stearin  in  its  chonical 
structure  and  deportment.  It  is  especially 
abundant  in  pahn  oil,  from  which  circumstance 
it  derives  its  name.  Tri-palmitin  may  be  con- 
veniently prepared  from  palm  oil  by  expelling 
the  liquid  portion  by  pressure,  washing  the 
solid  residue  with  boiling  alcohol  to  remove 
such  other  fats  as  it  may  still  retain,  and  finally 
crystallizing  from  a  solution  in  ether.  By  this 
process  it  is  a4>tatned  in  the  form  of  white 
crystals  whidi  are  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol 
but  r^dily  soluble  in  ether,  and  which  melt  at 
144"  F.  Varieties  of  tri-palmitin  are  said  to 
exist,  however^  which  melt  at  115°  F.  C3iemic- 
ally,  tri-palmitm  is  a  compound  of  palmitic  acid« 
C«H«.COOH,  with  glycerin,  C.H.(OH).;  three 
molecules  of  the  acid  being  combined  with 
one  of  die  glycerin,  as  indicated  by  the  equa- 
tion 3C«H«.COOH  +  COiCOH),  =  3H,0  + 
C.H.(C).Hn.CCK))i,  the  kist  formida  on  the 
right-hand  side  o£  die  equality  agn  being  that 
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of  tri-paltnttin.  Two  other  compounds  of  pal- 
mitic acid  with  glycerin  are  also  loiown,  but  they 
are  of  less  importance.  Mono-palmitin  has  the 
formula  CiH.(OH),(C«H«.COO),  and  melts  at 
about  140°  F.  It  may  be  distilled  in  a  vacuum, 
but  when  heated  in  the  air  it  breaks  up  with  the 
formation  of  acrolein  and  other  products.  Di- 
palmitin  has  the  formula  GH((OH)  (CuHu. 
COO)i,  and  its  melting  point  is  given,  by  vari- 
ous authorities,  at  from  125°  F.  to  140°.  F. 
When  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and  paknitic  acid 
is  heated  for  24  hours  at  400°  F.,  all  three  of 
the  palmitins  are  formed;  and  when  the  product 
is  shaken  with  lime  water,  and  then  extracted 
with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  is  evapo- 
rated, tri-palmitin,  di-palmitin  and  mono-palmitin 
separate  out  in  the  order  named.  The  palmitins 
are  readily  saponified  by  heating  with  caustic 
alkalis,  and  free  palmitic  add  may  be  conven- 
iently prepared  by  adding  hydrochloric  add  to 
an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  pabnitate. 

PALMS,  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  monocoty- 
ledonous  family  Palmacett,  ranking  in  economic 
importance  next  to  the  gruses.  The  spedes,  of 
wluch  about  1,000  are  recognized,  belong  to 
about  130  genera.  The  great  majority  of  these 
genera  consist  of  only  a  few  species,  in  many 
cases  of  only  one.  Calamus  (the  rattan  palms) 
is  the  largest  genus,  consisting  of  about  200 
mostly  Asiatic  species  with  no  representatives 
in  the  Western  hemisphere.  Geonoma  and 
Baelris,  American  genera,  each  contain  about 
100  spedes.  Another  American  genus,  Chama- 
dorea,  has  about  60  species.  The  Asiatic  and 
Australasian  genus,  Licuala,  contains  about  30 
spedes.  Cocos,  an  American  ^nus  with  the 
exception  of  the  cocoanut,  which  is  cosmopolitan 
within  the  tronics,  also  contains  about  30  spe- 
des. Desmoncus  (American),  Pinanga  and 
Areca  (Oriental)  each  contain  about  2S  spedes. 
Geologists  and  botanists  are  fairiy  well  agreed 
that  the  palms  represent  a  once  more  extensively 
distributed  and  more  numerous  grou_p  of  plants 
and  that  they  are  now  upon  the  declme.  Fossil 
remains  are  preserved  in  the  rocks  of  the  Middle 
Cretaceous,  and,  in  North  America,  in  those  of 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  from  Greenland  sduth- 
ward:  in  both  Europe  and  North  America  they 
are  also  found  in  the  Tertiary  rocks. 

With  few  excq>tions  the  individual  genera 
and  even  the  tribes  wUch  they  comprise  are 
restricted  in  their  distribution;  certain  tribes 
are  African,  others  Asiatic  or  American,  etc, 
and  certain  genera  are  found  in  very  small 
areas:  for  instance,  Pseudophaenix  sargenti  is 
found  only  in  certain  of  the  Florida  Keys  and 
even  there  in  limited  numbers,  and  the  species 
of  Howea  only  in  Lord  Howe's  Island,  a  tiny 
speck  of  land  in  the  southern  Padfic  Oraan. 
Only  one  spedes  (Chamarops  humilis)  is  an 
admowledged  native  of  Europe.  The  most 
noted  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  cocoanut  palm 
(Cocos  nucifera)  which  appears  throughout  the 
tropics  upon  maritime  land.  It  is  among  the 
first  plants  to  obtain  a  foothc^d  upon  newly- 
formed  islands.  As  a  group,  the  palms  are 
almost  restricted  to  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries ;  the  European  spedes  mentioned, 
however,  extends  as  far  nordi  as  latitude  44°; 
an    American  spedes,  the  palmetto  {Sabal 

{almetto),  to  35°;  some  A»atic  spedes  to  34°. 
n  the  Southern  hemist^ere  some  American 
^edes  reach  latitude  36°  S.,  some  African 


30°  S.  In  Australia,  latitude  35*  S.  is  the  limit; 
but  in  New  Zealand  one  spedes  reaches  38°  S. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  South  American 
spedes  which  approach  the  perpetual  snow  line 
upon  the  mountains.  With  respect  to  habitat, 
the  various  spedes  eidiibit  a  wide  range  of 
adaptability,  some,  like  the  cocoanut,  growing 
upon  the  sea  coast,  others  wholly  inland;  some 
in  sand,  others  in  ridi  alluvial  soils;  some  in 
swamps,  others  on  dry  hillsides;  some  in  exi- 
posed  places,  oAers  in  the  depths  of  the  forest; 
some  solitary,  some  in  groupis,  some  in  forests 
or  jungles  to  the  exclusion  of  other  trees. 

In  general,  palms  are  erect,  unbranched 
trees  with  buttressed  bases.  They  often  attain 
hdghts  of  100  feet  and  at  the  summits  of  the 
usually  smooth  or  slightly  ringed  columns  they 
bear  a  rosette  of  large  leaves  eadi  of  which  re- 
sembles in  some  lands  a  fan  and  in  others  a 
feadier.  In  some  spedes  of  the  latter  type 
the  leaves  may  exceed  40  feet  in  length  and  six 
feet  in  breadth.  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions to  the  ordinary  columnar  haWt  of  growth; 
a  few  species  are  branching;  some  are  low 
growing,  even  creeping;  others  are  slender 
stemmed  plants  which  climb  by  means  of  hooked 
spines;  some  have  flexible  stems  which  extend 
from  tree  to  tree  in  festoons  and  attain  several 
hundred  feet,  500  feet  being  common,  and  some 
writers  pladng  the  length  at  1,500  and  even 
more.  In  the  ordinary  species  the  flowers  are 
borne  in  huge  clusters  which  appear  from 
within  spathes  that  open  in  some  cases  with  a 
report.  The  fruits  are  of  various  Idnds,  berries 
and  drupes  bdng  oerhaps  most  common.  They 
are  often  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  husk,  and  fre- 
quently contain  a  hard  nut  The  flowers,  which 
are  generally  small  and  individually  inconspicu- 
ous, Dear  no  relation  in  size  to  the  fruit,  which 
may  be  as  small  as  a  pea  or,  as  in  the  double 
cocoanut,  larger  dian  a  man's  head. 

While  the  grasses  are  of  widest  economic 
importance  among  plants  the  palms  are  em- 
ployed for  the  largest  number  of  purposes.  All 
parts  of  the  various  spedes  are  used,  but  in  few 
do  more  than  two  or  three  parts  find  extensive 
employment.  Many  palms  furnish  good  fuel, 
some  useful  timber,  others  masts  and  spars. 
The  iMdk  of  certain  spedes,  espedally  of 
Metroxylon  and  Caryota  supphes  sago.  The 
thin,  i^iant  stems  of  many  spedes  of  Calamus, 
known  commerdally  as  rattan,  are  widely  used 
throughout  the  world  for  wickerwork  and  furni- 
ture. The  terminal  bud  of  several  kinds  is 
cooked  and  eaten  like  cabbage,  such  spedes  be- 
ing known  as  ^'cabbage  palms'* —  for  instance, 
Euterpe  oleracea.  The  leaves  serve  for  thatch- 
ing houses,  and  as  material  for  walls,  mats, 
screens,  shields,  dodiing,  hats,  iiedding^  cordapie, 
twine,  nets,  etc.  The  simies  of  certain  speaes 
are  used  for  tipping  arrows  and  spears,  for 
tattooing,  for  fi^-hooks,  etc.  The  fibre  of  the 
leaves  of  many  species  seems  to  offer  useful 
paper-stock;  that  of  others,  for  example,  the 
piassaba  fibre,  derived  from  various  spedes 
of  Attalea  (especially  A.  junijera)  is  exten- 
sively used  for  brushes  of  various  kinds, 
ranging  fr<mi  hair-brumes  to  stable  brooms  and 
street-cleaning  machines.  The  sap  of  several 
spedes  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  palm- 
wine  and  of  arrack,  the  latter  a  spirituous 
li(|uor ;  it  is  also  employed  in  maldng  jaggery,  a 
kind  of  sugar  of  some  commerdal  imiwrtaiice^ 
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For  this  latter  purpose  Phcmix  sytvestris  is 
perhaps  the  principal  species.  In  some  cases 
the  sap  is  obtained  by  tapjung;  in  others  by  cut- 
ting the  tenninal  bud  or  even  the  trunk  near 
the  base. 

The  fruits  of  many  species  are  useful.  As 
food  the  cocoanut  and  the  date  are  probably  &e 
most  widely  known  and  important.  The  former 
is  employed  not  only  as  a  fruit,  but  its  contained 
li(|uid  or  "milk*  furnishes  a  palatable  drink 
either  fresh  or  prepared  as  a  wine.  The  kernel 
supplies  the  *^redded  coconut'  eiiq>loyed  in 
confectionery,  cakes  and  puddings.  It  also 
yields  cocoanut  butter  or  oil.  The  fibre  of  the 
busk  is  widely  used  for  matting  and  is  very 
popular  where  great  durability  is  essential,  as 
upon  the  aisles  of  public  halls.  The  shells  make 
serviceable  dippers,  'bowls  and  other  utensUs,  or 
when  carved  and  polished,  attractive  ornaments. 
The  date  palm  supplies  the  Arab  and  other  peo- 
ples of  northern  Africa  and  southern  Asia  with 
one  of  their  chief  foods,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
commonly  seen  near  dwellings,  besides  bang 
planted  extensively  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  chief  commercial  supplies  come  from 
Arabia,  Persia  and  Mediterranean  Africa. 

Oils  are  obtained  from  the  fruits  of  a  large 
number  of  species,  espedally  E[{eis  guineensxs. 
Some,  of  these  oils  are  used  for  food,  others 
for  lubricating;  some  for  illummathuc:  and 
others  for  soap  and  cande  making.  Usually 
these  oils  are  orange^colored,  violet-scented  and 
sweetish.  They  are  generally  obtained  bv  boil- 
ing the  ripe  fruits  in  water,  diough  also  fre- 
quently by  expression.  Like  butter,  they  soon 
become  rancid  unless  kept  cold.  Palm  butter 
is  a  popular  name  for  several  of  the  kinds.  A 
palm  wax  is  secured  from  species  of  Copemicia, 
and  is  used  like  beeswax. 

The  seeds  of  many  species  are  veiT  hard 
and  are  used  for  manufacturing  small  ornamen- 
tal and  useful  articles  such  as  knife  handles, 
collar  buttons,  etc.  Probably  the  best  known 
of  these  is  the  so-called  'v^table  ivory*  (q.v.) 
which  is  derived  from  the  PhyteUphas  macro- 
carpa,  a  Sduth  American  species  with  a  short 
or  even  cre^ing  stem,  from  which  arise  pinnate 
leaves  often  more  than  15  feet  long.  The  seeds 
of  Areca  catechu  are  mixed  wiu  lime  and 
pepper  leaves  to  make  the  notorious  %etelniit> 
(see  Betel)  of  eastern  Asia.  The  product  is 
used  as  a  stimulant. 

The  most  remarkable  palm  of  all  is  perhaos 
the  palmyra,  deleb  or  barossus  palm  (Borassus 
flabellifer') .  This  species  is  a  native  of  southern 
Asia,  the  Australasian  Archipelago,  and  western 
Africa,  where  it  sometimes  exceeds  100  feet  in 
height.  The  leaves,  which  often  exceed  three 
feet  in  length,  have  spiny-marpned  petioles ;  the 
triangular  fruits  are  about  five  inches  in  diame- 
ter, have  a  brownish  or  black,  glossy,  succulent, 
fibrous  rind,  and  contain  three  seeds  about  as 
large  as  goose-eggs.  Throughout  India  this  is 
the  commonest  palm,  and  in  Ceylon  it  occurs  in 
lixtensive  forests.  It  is  employed  for  more  pur- 
poses than  ^ihaps  aiur  other  plant,  tqwara  of 
800  uses  being  recorded  for  its  various  parts. 
Its  wood,  palmyra  wood,  is  heavy,  darl^  hard, 
durable,  easily  polidied,  difficult  to  cut  across 
the  grain  but  easy  to  cut  with  the  grain.  It  is 
use<f  for  house-<building,  furniture,  etc.  TTie 
wood  of  some  other  palms  is  also  Imown  by 
this  name  and  as  porcupine-wood.  The  leaf 
Stalks  make  excellent  fences.  The  leaves  are 


employed  for  thatch,  mats,  umbrellas,  fans,  hats, 
baskets,  as  writing  tablets,  for  ropes,  twine, 
etc. ;  the  down  at  the  leaf-bases  for  lint  and  for 
filtering  liquids:  the  sap  fields  sugar,  palm 
wine  and  arrack;  the  fnut  is  cooked  as  an 
esculent;  the  young  seeds  are  similarly  em- 
ployed, and  the  young  plants  serve  as  pot-herbs. 
A  large  part  of  the  population  of  southern 
India  depends  upon  this  plant  to  supply  its 
needs  —  fuel,  shelter,  clothing,  food,  etc. 

Amon^  the  most  important  palms  the  fol- 
lowing with  their  chief  uses  may  be  mentioned: 
Assai  or  Para  palm  (Euterpe  edulis),  a  South 
American  species  whose  f  rmts  are  macerated  in 
water  to  make  a  popular  drink  called  assai: 
Bourbon  palm,  one  of  the  most  widely  grown  of 
greenhouse  and  house  palms,  usually  called 
Latania  borhonica  by  florists,  but  properly  Lo- 
tattia  commersonii:  douUe  Seychelles,  or  sea- 
cocoanut  palm  {Lodoicea  coltipyge) ,  chiefly 
noted  for  its  great  size,  slow  growth,  enormous 
seeds  weighing  more  than  10  pounds  (even,  it  is 
said,  more  than  30  pounds),  which  from  their 
seeming  malformation  but  more  particularly 
from  uieir  formerly  unknown  origin,  gave  rise 
to  numerous  fabulous  tales;  curly  palm  (Howea 
belmoriona),  one  of  the  best-known  greenhouse 

?alms,  and  popularly  called  Kentia  belmoriana; 
an-pahn,  any  species  with  fan-like  leaves;  fern- 
palm  (Cycas  revoluta,  etc),  commonly  raised  in 

?reeidiouse5;  fisb-t«U  wine  or  toddy  palm 
Caryota  urens),  a  source  of  jaggery,  arradc 
and  palm  wine;  flat  palm  (Howea  fosteriana), 
a  favorit«  greei&ouse  paJm  popularly  known  as 
Kentia  fosteriana;  raphia  palm  (Raphia), 
which  furnishes  the  raphia  used  by  florists  and 
nurserymen  for  ^ng  up  plants;  Royal  palm 
(,Oreodoxa  regia),  so  named  in  expression  of 
its  majestic  appearance,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  avenue<palms  of  warm  countries;  um- 
brella palm  (Hedyscofie  canierburiana) ;  walk- 
ing-stidc  palm  (Bacmaria  tnonostachya) ;  wine 
palm  (Caryota  urens;  Phoenix  syhestris; 
Borassus  HMeUiformis,  and  Cocos  butyracea) ; 
gomuto  or  areng  palm  (Arenga  saccharifera), 
which  furnishes  fibre  used  for  cordage,  canvas, 
etCr  and  sugar,  wine,  vinegar,  etc. ;  inaja  palm 
(MaximUama  regia),  the  spathes  of  which  are 
used  as  baskets  and  as  cooking  utenals ;  dotun 
palm  (^Hyphcena  thebaica),  one  of  the  few 
branching  palms;  talipot  palm  (Corypha  um- 
braculifera) ,  noted  for  its  prodigious  fertility 
in  flowers,  the  number  of  blossoms  upon  a  sin- 
gle tree  ha\dng  been  estimated  at  60,000,000,  tihe 
inflorescence  attaining  a  height  of  30  feet  above 
the  crown  of  leaves.  The  *palm'*  of  the  Bible 
is  believed  to  he  the  date-palm,  which  is  one  of 
the  commonest  species  in  Syria  at  the  present 
time.  The  so-called  Panama-hat  palm  (Cortu- 
dovica  polmata)  is  not  a  palm  botanically,  but 
a  member  of  me  family  Cyclanthaceee. 

With  the  exception  of  the  date  and  the  cocoa- 
nut,  palms  are  little  cultivated,  the  vnld  species 
being  relied  upon  for  commercial  purposes. 
Even  these  species  and  those  used  for  sugar, 
arradc,  etc.,  are  usually  planted  in  favorable  sit- 
uations and  allowed  to  shift  for  diemselves 
after  once  becoming  established  or  even  be- 
fore. For  ornamental  purposes,  however,  more 
or  less  care  is  given  the  young  trees  used  in 
warm  climates  tor  bordering  avenues,  and  as 
lawn  or  garden  specimens. 

During  the  closing  decade  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury palms  Sprang  into  popularity  as  greenhonse 
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and  house  plantSi  £or  which  purposes,  and  for 
decorating  halls,  churches,  hotels,  lobbies,  etc., 
about  a  dozen  species  have  become  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  because  of  their  graceful  ap- 
pearance, but  because  of  their  case  of  cultiva- 
tion. Many  other  species  are  also  found  in  pri- 
vate conservatories.  In  the  United  States  the 
chief  centre  of  palm  production  for  these  pur- 
poses is  the  Middle  Western  States,  but  the 
South  is  also  increasing  its  area  devoted  to  or- 
namental palms.  The  plants  are  nearly  all 
grown  from  imported  seeds  sown  in  warm 
greenhouses,  la  some  cases  the  seeds  require 
months  or  even  more  than  a  year  to  germinate; 
but  usually  a  month  or  two  is  sumcient.  In 
many  cases  the  young  seedlings  resemble  one 
anomer,  whether  they  will  devefop  into  pinnate- 
leaved  or  fan-leaved  specimens.  At  all  times 
ample  water  and  good  drainage  are  essential; 
shading  is  also  generally,  beneficial.  The  plants 
generally  succeed  best  in  well-rotted  sod  ol>- 
tained  from  rather  light  soil  rich  in  humus. 
Scale-insects  and  the  red  spider  are  the  chief 
enemies;  the  former  may  be  controlled  with 
kerosene  emulsion  (see  Fungicide)  ;  the  latter 
by  forcible  spraying,  moist  atmosfmere  and  by 
evaporated  (not  burned)  sulphur.  The  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur  are  fatal  to  the  plants. 

Consult  Bailey,  *Stan(fcird  Cyclopedia  of 
HorticuIture>  (New  York  1900-02);  Martius, 
'Hisforia  Naturalis  Palmarum*  (Munich, 
1823-50)  iKerchove  de  Denterghem,  'Les  Pal- 
miers*  (Paris  1878). 

M.  G.  Kains, 
Crop  Expert, 

PALMYRA,  p51-mi'r9,  Asiatic  Turkey,  the 
Hebrew  Tadmor,  City  of  Palms,  an  ancient 
city  of  Sjria,  now  in  ruins,  140  miles  east-north- 
east of  Damascus,  lat  34**  24'  N.,  long.  38*  ^ 
£. '  It  was  founded  or  enlarged  by  Solomon  in 
the  lOtb  century  b.c  It  is  situated  in  an  oasis 
of  the  Syrian  Desert,  with  a  ridge  of  hills  to 
the  west  and  an  extensive  plain  on  the  east.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  a  bulwark  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  against  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
desert,  and  was  an  entrepot  for  the  trade  be- 
tween Damascus  and  the  Mediterranean,  from 
which  it  drew  considerable  wealth.  Palmyra 
was  little  heard  of  in  history  until  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  attacked  bv  Mark  Antony,  who  hoped  to 
find  in  it  the  means  to  pay  his  troops ;  'but  the 
Paimyrians  transported  their  goods  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  and  he  was  compelfcd  to  leave  with- 
out accomplishing  his  object.  During  the 
earlier  period  of  ttie  empire  it  was  independent, 
and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Persia, 
India  and  the  Mediterranean.  Subsequently, 
about  130,  or  according  to  other  authorities 
later,  it  submitted  to  Rome,  and  became  a 
Roman  colony.  The  protection  of  Rome  against 
its '  ndghbors.  the  Parttxians  and  the  Persians, 
was  of  value,  while  the  yoke  of  so  distant  a 
mistress  was  not  heavy.  It  became  the  faithful 
ally  of  Rome  in  her  wars  against  the  Eastern 
powers.  During  the  reign  of  Gallienus  (260- 
68),  Odenathus,  the  ruler  of  Palmyra,  rendered 
such  effectual  assistance  against  the  Persians 
that  that  emperor  gave  him  the  title  of  Au- 

Sisttis  and  recognized  him  as  fais  colleague, 
denadius  was  succeeded  by  bis  widow,  Zeno- 
bia,  to  whom  Palmyra  diiefly  owes  its  fame, 
ai^  who  look  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  East 


She  was  besieged  in  Palmyra  by  Auretian  and 
compelled  to  surrender.  On  bis  departure  the 
Paimyrians  revolted,  on  which  Aurelian  re- 
turned and  destroyed  the  dty  (273  a.d.).  He 
permitted  the  inhabitants  to  rebuild  it,  but  it 
never  recovered  its  importance.  The  remains 
of  Palmyra  are  chiefly  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
witli  the  excqition  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun, 
which  is  Ionic  They  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  period  of  Odenathus  and  ZenoUa.  (See 
Zgnobia).  Consult  Wright,  ^An  Aecount  of 
Palmyra  and  Zenobia*  (1895). 

PALMYRA.  Mo.,  dty,  connty^seat  of 
Marion  0)unty,  on  branches  of  liie  (Tbicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  about  14 
miles  northwest  of  Hannibal  and  five  miles 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  settled 
in  1818,  laid  out  in  1819  and  incorporated  in 
1855.  It  is  in  a  farming  country  and  the  chief 
manufactures  are  connected  with  farm  prod- 
ucts. It  has  a  pidde  factory,  creamery,  flour 
and  grist  mill  and  a  carriage  factory.  The 
educational  institutions  are  Centenary  High 
School  (M.  E.  South),  founded  in  1884,  and 
the  Saint  Paul's  College  (P.  E.),  founded  in 
1848  as  the  Ingleside  Female  College,  and  pub- 
lic and  parish  schools.   Pop.  2,168. 

PALMYRA  FIBRE.  See  Fibbe. 

PALMYRA  WOOD.  See  Palus. 

PALNI  (pal'ne)  HILLS,  mountain  range 
of  southern  India,  joininf^  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Ghats,  in  the  district  of  Madura, 
Madras  presidency,  TTie  soil  is  fairly  fertile 
and  affords  excellent  pasturage.  The  dimate 
is  equable,  comparatively  dry  and  healthy,  and 
there  is  a  sanatorium  at  KDdikanal,  47  miles 
northeast  of  Madura. 

PALO,  pa'ld,  Philippines,  a  pueblo  of  the 
island  of  Leyte,  situated  on  the  northeast 
coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Malo  Malo  River, 
six  miles  south  of  Tacloban.  It  is  an  important 
road  centre,  being  connected  by  road  widi 
Tacloban  and  other  important  towns  to  tibe 
south  and  west.   Pop.  17,740. 

PALO  ALTO,  pa'io  al'to,  CaL,  town  in 

Santa  Clara  Counhr,  on  the  coast  (^vision  of 
the  Southern  Padnc  Railroad,  33  miles  south- 
east of  San  Francisco  and  18  miles  northwest 
of  San  Jos^.  It  was  settled  in  1891  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 
(q.v.)  whidi  is  located  here.  In  1892  a  num- 
ber of  people  established  homes  in  Palo  Alto 
on  account  of  the  university.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1894.  Palo  Alto  is  a  *university 
town,^  with  but  few  industrial  establishments. 
The  planing  mills  have  about  30  employees,  and 
ithere  are  stores  suffident  to  supply  a  limited 
amount  of  the  local  needs.  There  are  dght 
churches,  a  hi^  school,  elementary  graded 
schools,  Manzanita  Hall,  a  preparatory  school 
for  boys  and  two  preparatory  schools  tor  girls. 
The  one  bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The 
town  is  governed  a  board  of  five  trustees. 
The  town  owns  the  water  and  electric-Hght 
plants  and  has  a  good  sewerage  system.  Fop. 
about  5,000. 

PALO  ALTO,  Tex.,  the  name  of  a  plain,  or 
field,  eight  miles  northeast  of  Brownsville 
(g.v.),  Oimeron  County,  where  was  fought,  8 
Mvy  1846,  the  first  important  battle  of  the  war 
between  Uie  United  States  and  Mexico.  (Sen- 
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eraJ  Taylor  with  2,000  United  States  troops  was 
on  the  Rio  Grande  offtosite  Matamoras;  and 
General  Arista  with  a  force  of  6.000  Mexicans 
tried  to  cut  hizn  off  from  Point  Isabel  which 
was  the  base  of  United  States  supplies.  Taylor 
attacked  and  defeated  Arista;  the  Mexicans  re- 
treated to  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  The  United 
Stales  loss  was  nine  killed  and  44  wounde^ 
two  missing:  the  Mexicans,  1C2  killed  and  l2o 
wounded.  Consult  Howard,  'General  Taylor  > 
1892) ;  Bancroft,  'History  of  Mexico.* 
VoL  V). 

PAX.OLO,  an  sumelid  (of  the  gems  £wmc« 
virirfir)  found  in  great  abundance  is  die  sea 
near  the  coral  reefs  of  tropical  islands.  Hiey 
are  taken  in  large  numbers  in  autumn  in  nets  by 
the  islanders,  who  esteem  them,  when  roasted, 
as  a  great  delicacy.  The  body,  about  a  foot 
long  on  the  average,  tapers  toward  both  ends, 
and  along  each  side  are  tufts  of  gills.  An 
American  species  <£.  /HCdta)  abounds  in  vari- 
ous parts  ol  the  West  Indies  and  Gul£  of  Moe- 
ico,  but  is  not  eaten. 

These  wonns  are  interesting  mainly  on  ao> 
count  of  their  extraordinary  breeding  habits 
During  the  most  of  the  year  the  worms  lie 
coiled  up  in  burrows  in  rotten  coral-rock,  or 
other  friable  material.  When  the  tggs  have 
ripened  widiin  the  body,  and  the  time  for  their 
dischaise  has  cone  (which  happens  in  early 
November  in  the  south  Pacific,  and  in  July  in 
the  West  Indies),  the  hinder  part  of  the  worm, 
which  contains  the  ovaries  and  sexual  wgans, 
creeps  backward  out  of  the  burrow,  and  strug- 
gles to  get  away,  whiie  the  forward  vital  part 
holds  on  to  its  burrow.  This  takes  place  simul- 
taneously with  all  the  millions  of  worms  in  a 
district.  After  a  little  struggle  the  posterior 
part  breaks  away  and  swims  with  great  rwidity 
to  the  surface,  vast  swarms  rushing  together  to 
the  top,  where  they  are  devoured  By  fishes  and 
birds,  and  in  the  South  Seas  are  netted  by  men, 
women  and  children,  by  the  thousand.  Almost 
at  once  each  worm  hursts,  discharging  the  eggs 
in  a  shower,  and  when  all  are  gone  the  worm 
ceases  its  backward  flight,  collapses  and  dies. 
On  no  other  occasion  is  the  worm  seen  to  leave 
its  submarine  burrow. 

PALOS,  pa-l6s',  Spain,  a  former  important 
seaport  town  of  Andalusia,  in  the  province  and 
10  miles  southeast  of  Huelva,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Tinto,  near  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz,  where 
Columbus  Btted  out  his  ships,  and  whence  he 
sailed  on  his  first  voyage  for  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World  in  1492.  The  convent  at  the 
gate  of  which  Columbus  appeared  as  a  poor 
stranger,  and  a^ed  bread  and  water  for  his 
child.  Is  still  standing  here.  Palos  is  now  an 
unimportant  village. 

PALPI,  the  or^ns  or  appendages,  consist- 
ing of  stalked  or  jointed  processes,  found  in 
connection  with  the  mouth  of  mauy  invertebrate 
animals,  and  which  appear  to  be  cniefly  devoted 
to  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  fotidi,  me  means 
by  which  the  animal  explores  the  surface  upon 
which  it  walks,  and_  probably  In  some  cases  of 
taste  also.  Thus,  in  many  insects  _  pali>i  are 
borne  by  the  "maxillse''  or  lesser  pair  of  jaws 
{maxiilary  palpi),  and  by  the  "labium*  or  lower 
lip  {labial  palpi).  The  laUal  palpi  in  butter- 
flies form  the  cushion-like  o^ns  by  which  the 
riongated  probosds  or  tongue  is  protected  when 
ai  rest;  and  the  small  maxillary  palpi  of  these 


insects  are  sometimes  known  as  palpuli.  In 
bees,  etc.,  the  labial  palpi  are  of  great  relative 
length.  In  Arachntda  (spiders,  scorpions,  mites, 
etc)  the  maxillary  palpi  are  largely  developed. 
In  the  spiders  these  organs  in  the  males  are 
concerned  in  reproduction,  and  in  the  females 
they  are  terminated  by  hooked  claws.  In  the 
scorpion  the  same  structure  forms  powerful 
nippmg-claws  or  chela.  In  the  higher  crusta- 
ceans (lobsters,  crabs,  etc.)  certain  of  the  jaws 
bear  palpi  Consult  Packard,  *Zoology>  (1897). 

PALPITATION,  alnormal  ntovemmt  or 
heating  of  the  licart,  sometimes  vurfent  and 
msmo(fic;  senable  to  the  patient  and  causing 
ttsiMrmfort  or  distress.  Its  inunediate  mechan- 
ics is  an  over-stimulation  of  the  excitability 
of  the  muscular  structures  of  the  heart,  due  to 
disturbed  action  of  the  nerve  structures 
which  regulate  its  movements.  The  predis- 
posing and  exciting  causes  of  ^palpitation  are 
numerous;  for  example,  an  exataUe  tempera- 
meat:  bo(uly  and  mental  exhaustion;  inanition; 
deterioration  of  the  blood  as  in  scurvy,  chlorosis 
and  Htansemia;  violent  exercise  or  emotton; 
mental  shock;  dissipation;  dyspepsia.  Tobacco 
and  alcohol  by  their  poisonous  action  also  cause 
palpitation.^  Disorders  of  the  sexual  apparatus 
in  women  is  frequently  accompanied  by  palpi- 
tation, which  is  common  in  youth  and  middle 
Ef e,  espedallj  among  diose  eng^^  In  sedentary 
occtipations.  '  In  short,  whatever  tends  to  dis- 
turb the  orderly  action  of  the  nervous  system 
may  induce  palpitation,  which  is  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  symptoms  of  choking  {globus 
hystericus),  vertigo,  ringing^  in  the  ears,  im- 
paired vision,  partial  unconsciousness,  a  clammy 
coldness  of  the  extremities  and  the  fear  of 
death,  due  to  general  nervous  agitation.  When 
palpitation  anses  from  actual  or  oivanic  dis* 
ease  of  heart  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
symptomatic:  when  due  merely  to  disturbed  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  or  to  disorders  elsewhere  it 
is  frequently  called  functional,  though  it  is 
always  but  a  sytnptom.  When  occurring  with 
organic  disease  it  often  causes  more  anxiety  to 
the  patient  than  the  disease  itself.  The  heart's 
action  is  constantly  being  balanced  by  the  two 
nervous  systems^  the  sytDfathetic  overaction 
of  which  causes  increase  in  its  rate  of  contrac- 
tion; and  the  autonomic,  overaction  of  which 
causes  a  slowing.  Thus^  an  over  sympathetic 
stimulation  —  as  occurs  in  many  hyperthyroid 
states  for  example  — or  an  under  autonomic 
action,  as  in  any  paresis  of  the  vagus,  will 
cause  a  tachycardia.  In  treatment,  remove  as 
far  as  possible  the  exciting  cause,  enjoin  abso- 
lute rest,  keep  the  feet  warm,  sometimes  ^ve 
hot  drinks  —  milk,  cocoa  and  hot  water  contain- 
ing a  little  baking-soda  are  useful.  Valerian 
and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  are  often 
valuable.  Severe  cases  should  be  under  the 
care  of  a  physician.  Consult  Bayliss,  'Gen- 
eral Physiology* ;  Higier,  'Vegetative  Nervous 
System'  (in  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease 
Monograph  Series). 

PALSY.  See  Paralysis. 

PALTSITS,  p^I'sits,  Victor  Hugo,  Amer- 
ican historian ;  b.  New  York,  12  July  ia57.  He 
was  educated  in  public  and  {}rivate  schools, 
Co<^>er  Union  and  Columbia  Universi^.  From 
1888  to  1907  he  was  connected  with  the  Lenox 
library.  New  York,  was  State  historian  from 
1907  to  1911  and  »nce  1914  has  been  keeper  of 
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manuscripts  at  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
where  since  1915  he  also  has  had  charee  of  ex- 
hibitions and  since  1916  has  held  in  addition  the 
post  of  chief  of  the  division  of  American  his- 
tory. Mr.  Fahsits  has  edited  several  volumes  of 
documents  and  has  written  'Bibliography  of  the 
Works  of  Philip  Freneau*  (1903);  'Bibli- 
ography of  the  Works  of  Father  Louis  Henne- 

?in>  (1903);  'Lewis  and  Glark  Bibliography 
or  Original  Journals  of  Lewis  and  Oxrk* 
(1904) ;  ^BibliQgrai^y  of  the  Writings  of  Baron 
Lahontan>  (19Cn)  ;  ^Scheme  for  the  Conquest 
of  Canada  in  1746>  (1905) ;  'The  Almanacs  of 
Roger  Sherman,  1750-61>  (1907);  'The  Mann- 
script  Division  of  the  New  York  Pnblk  library^ 
(1915). 

PALUDAMENTUM.  a  white  cloak,  which 
the  commander  of  the  Roman  army  put  on  in 
time  of  war.  Sometimes,  however,  the  color 
may  have  been  crimson,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
emperor  himself  it  was  purple. 

PALUDAN-MUlLER,  palWdan-miU'ler, 
Frederik,  Danish  poet  ■  b-  Kierteminde,  on  the 
island  of  Funen,  7  Feb.  1809;  d.  Copenhagen, 
29  Dec.  1876.  In  1828  he  entered  the  University 
of  Copenhagen  and  while  a  law-student  there 
attracted  attention  by  his  poem  'Raab  til  Polen* 
(1831)  and  a  drama  'Kjarltghed  ved  Hoffet* 
('Love  at  Court*)  (1832).  His  first  poem  of 
note  was  'Dandserinden*  (1833),  followed  in 
1834  by  the  lyric  drama  'Amor  og  Psyche*  and 
by  two  volumes  of  'Poesier'  (1836-38).  His  later 
works  include  ^  Venus^  ( 1841 ,  a  dramatic 
poem);  'Dryadens  Biyllup*  (1844);  'Tithon* 
(1844);  'Tre  Digte*  C18S4),  among  them  the 
lyric  drama  based  on  the  life  of  the  Indian  sage 
OCalanus*;  'Nye  Digte'  (1861);  and  the  two 
prose  works,  'Ungdomslulden*  ('The  Fountain 
of  Youth')  (1865)  ;  and  'Ivar  Lykkes  Historie* 
(1866-73),  a  novel.  His  chief  work  is  'Adam 
Homo,*  a  poem  in  ottava  rima.  An  edition  of 
his  poems  in  eight  volumes  appeared  in  1878- 
79.   See  Adam  HoMa 

PALUDISM  (Lat  palus,  patud-.y,  marsh), 
malarial  pmsoning;  disease  or  di^ositaon  arisii:^ 
fran  muaria  (<(.v.). 

PAMBAN-HANCHS.  or  SERPENT 
BOAT,  the  native  name  for  a  long  canoe  used 
on  the  Malabar  coast.  They  are  from  30  to  60 
feet  in  length,  not  more  than  three  feet  in  beam 
and  are  hollowed  out  of  a  single  tree.  The 
largest  are  rowed  b^  about  20  men,  double- 
banked,  and  can  attain  a  speed  of  12  miles  an 
hour. 

PAMELA,  p9-me'U,  or  VIRTUE  RE- 
WARDED,  a  novel  by  Samuel  Richardson, 
published  1741-42.  It  was  the  first  work  of  its 
author,  who  began  what  is  called  the  modern 
analytic  novel.  It  won  instant  applause  and  a 
wide  circle  of  readers,  all  classes  of  society  fol- 
lowing with  dose  attention  the  shifting  fortunes 
of  Pamela  Andrews,  a  serving-maid  whom  the 
son  and  heir  of  the  family  dishwiorably  pursues. 
Richardson  created  a  new  era  in  fiction  when  he 
chose  a  prl  of  the  humble  class  for  heroine, 
and  made  use  of  every-day  contemporaneous 
persons  and  scenes  of  the  purposes  of  the  novel- 
ist. Thus  the  story  of  incident  and  the  analy«s 
of  character  came  into  English  fiction,  and  tiins 
the  modem  novel  traces  its  development  from 
Richardson.  It  was  satirized  and  parodied  in 
<JoseiA  Andrews*  by  Fielding. 


PAMIR  (pa-mer')  PLATBAU,  The^  or 
THE  PAMIRS.  West-Central  Asia,  an  ele- 
vated region  described  as  a  "huge  bcss  or  knot,* 
north  of  the  Hindu-Kush  Mountains,  connecting 
the  Himalyan  and  Thian-Shan  mountain  sys- 
tems. (See  Himalaya).  The  plateau  is  about 
150  miles  lon^  by  I50  miles  broad,  nine-tenths 
of  the  area  being  mountainous  and  the  rest  pas- 
ture-land. The  name  applied  to  the  is 
derived  from  die  Persian  pai  and  m«r,  signifying 
"the  foot  of  mountain  peaks*;  the  r^on  is 
called  also  by  the  Persians  Bdm-i-dunyA  (*the 
roof  of  the  world').  The  territories  belons^ng 
to  Russia,  China,  Afg^ianistan  and  Britain  meet 
in  the  Pamir  region,  and  until  the  completion  of 
the  Anglo-Russian  surveys  in  1895  demonstrated 
its  strategic  valuelessness,  owing  to  climate  and 
physical  conditions,  it  was  a  fertile  source  of 
IKMitical  dispute.  The  plateau  has  a  general 
elevation  of  more  than  13,000  feet,  dominated  1^ 
still  loftier  ridges  and  summits  attainii^  a  maxi- 
mum altitude  of  25,800  feet  in  Musta^i-ata,  in 
the  Sarikol  range,  and  covtttA  with  perpetual 
snow.  On  the  plateau  are  several  small  lakes, 
and  the  sources  of  the  Oxus.  From  November 
to  April  the  Pamirs  are  snow-boand  and  prac- 
tically inaccessible,  «4iile  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer the  high  winds  make  traveling  very  un- 
pleasant The  great  part  of  the  surface  is  bare 
and  barren;  the  native  Kirghiz,  however,  find  a 
certain  amount  of  pasture  for  thdr  cattle  in 
summer,  and  in  favored  localities  there  is  some 
cultivation.  The  "roof  of  the  world*  is  cele- 
brated throughout  central  Asia,  and  notwith- 
standing its  physical  drawbacks,  two  recognized 
trade  routes  have  traversed  it  east  to  west 
for  ages. 

PAMLICO,  pSm-telco,  a  so-called  river  in 
North  Carolina,  really  an  estuary  of  Tar  River, 
opening  into  Pamlico  Sound.  It  is  40  miles 
long,  from  one  to  eight  miles  wide  and  navi- 

fable  for  steamers  which  can  oiter  the  sound 
everal  smalt  streams  flow  into  the  Pamlico 
River. 

PAHLICO*  a  sound  or  lagoon  on  the  coast 
of  North  (^nwna,  the  largest  lafpxm  on  the 

east  coast  of  the  United  Sutes.  It  is  about  80 
miles  long  and  from  IS  to  30  miles  wide.  It  is 
separated  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  long,  nar- 
row, sandy  islands  —  bars  or  beaches  —  the 
point  farthest  out  being  the  famous  Cape  Hat- 
teras.  Pamlico  and  Neuse  rivers  or  estuaries 
enter  the  sound,  and  the  outlets  on  the  east  arc 
Hatteras  and  Oct2£xAx  inlets.  The  norUicm 
part  is  shallow,  connecting  throng  Crotian 
Sound  with  Albermarle  Sound;  the  central  and 
southern  area  has  a  depth  of  21  feet  or  more. 
Fish,  oysters  and  wild  fowl  are  abundant.  Sev- 
eral small  islands  skirt  the  shore;  Roanoke, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sound,  is  the 
largest. 

PAMLICO  INDIANS,  a  former  American 
tribe  living  on  the  PamUco  River  in  Beaufort 
County,  N.  C.  They  were  greatly  reduced  in 
number  by  the  smallpox  in  1697,  and  were  prac- 
tically exterminated  by  the  Tuscarora  War  in 
1711. 

PAMPA.  pam'pS,  or  BAMBA*  a  Qmchua 
word  meaning  *i^n,>  applied  to  varioiu  great 
plains  in  South  America,  and  also  occurring  in 
proper  names,  for  examine,  Riobamba,  Moyo- 
bamba,  Ayapampa  (*Plain  of  Death"),  and 
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Cochabamba  (*Lake  Plain").  Rarely,  as  in 
Peru  along  the  Ucayali  River,  forested  plains 
are  spoken  of  as  pampas;  the  typical  jtampas  are 
stretches  of  treeless  plain,  vuied  with  rolling 
prairie^  thdr  vegetation  bei:^  annual  or  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants,  with  a  few  snrubs. 
Water  courses  are  absent,  but  there  are  many 
lakes  or  pools  of  rather  braddsh  water.  The 
predominance  of  grasses,  especially  varieties  of 
the  cereals,  make  the  pampas  in  general  an  ideal 
feeding  ground  for  steers,  horses  and  sheep.  A 
marked  botanical  feature  of  the  pampas  is  a 
huge  thistle  apparently  indigenous  to  the  Nortb- 
em  hemisphere. 

In  common  usage  iKimpa  or  ihc  pampas  is 
confined  to  a  ^reat  plain  in  Argentina,  the  ad- 
ministrative district  of  Pampa  Central,  with 
General  Acha  as  capital.  Here  to  a  certain  de- 
gree the  original  nature  of  the  vegetation  has 
been  altered  by  tree  planting,  so  that  much  of 


longer  grows  the  pasto  amargo,  but  only  grasses 
better  suited  for  sheep.  These  are  tended  by 
Gauchos,  Spanish  and  Indian  half-breeds. 
The  ]>ampas  have  been  scientifically  studied  by 
d'Orbigny,  Darwin  and  Roth.  Beneath  a  layer 
of  thin  v^etable  mold,  there  is  40  or  50  yards 
of  reddish  cl^,  with  an  admixture  of  fine  sand 
of  chalky  inUtratioas,  apparentljr  proving  re- 
peated inundations  in  geological  tmie.  There  ts 
a  rich  prehistoric  fauna,  notably  remains  of 
maduerodus,  hippidimus,  mylodon,  megatherium 
and  mastodons;  in  the  whitish  lacustrine  de- 
ports near  the  surface  fragments  of  terra-cotta 
and  primitive  tools,  as*  weU  as  boties  (some  o£ 
prdusttwic  ammals),  engraved  and  pt^lished  by 
man. 

PAMPA  AULLAGAS,  owVyS'gSs.  or 
POOPO.   See  Aullagas. 

PAMPANGA.  pam-pan'ga,  Philippines,  a 
province  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  situated  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  island,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  T^Iac,  on  the  east  by  Bulac&n,  on 
the  south  by  the  Bay  of  Manila  and  on  the  west 

Zambales;  length,  37^  miles  from  north  to 
south;  ^^test  width,  34  miles;  area,  2,209 
square  miles.  The  province  is  high  in  the  north 
and  mountainous  in  the  northwest  and  west  but 
low  and  marshy  in  the  south ;  along  the  shore  of 
Manila  Bay  and  for  several  miles  inland  the 
country  is  covered  by  canals  and  the  estuaries 
of  the  Grande  de  ta  Pampanga  River.  The 
principal  products  are  rice  (raised  in  the  low- 
lands of  me  south),  sugar,  sweet  potatoes,  gabe, 
tobacco^  and  cotton.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  but  mechanical 
industries  are  also  quite  extensively  developed; 
the  most  important  are  weaving  and  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  the  fisheries  of  Pampanga  are 
increasing  in  im^rtance,  and  there  is  a  large 
local  trade  in  mpa,  suf^ar,  honey,  sacks,  etc. 
There  are  roads  connecting  all  the  towns,  and 
connecting  the  province  with  Manila,  C^vit£, 
T&rlac  and  Nueva  Edja;  the  Manila  and  Dagu- 
pan  Railroad  crosses  the  province  from  south- 
east to  northwest,  pas^ng  through  the  larger 
towns,  and  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
industrial  development  of  the  province.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people  are  Pampangos 
(q.v.).  (Avil  government  was  established  in  the 
provuKe  in  February  190L  Pojpy  224^ 


PAMPANGA,  Rio  Grande  de  la,  rS'o 
gran'da  da  la  pam-pan'ga,  one  of  the  four  great 
rivers  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  is  formed  in  the 
northern  part  of  Nueva  £cija  by  the  junction  of 
a  number  of  streams  that  drain  the  western 
slopes  of  the  C^raballos  Sur,  flows  southwest 
and  south  through  the  province  of  Nueva  Ecija 
and  Pampanga  and  empties  into  Manila  Bay 
through  a  delta  of  eight  mouths.  It  drains  a 
large  territory,  and  has  numerous  tributaries, 
chief  among  them  the  Rio  Cliico  de  la  Pam- 
panga ;  in  the  rainy  season  it  overflows  its  banks 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  these  in- 
undations make  fertile  soil  for  die  cultivation  of 
rice.  It  is  about  120  miles  l<»ig,  and  the  means 
of  a  large  local  trad& 

PAMPANGOS,  a  group  of  tribes  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  inhatnting  the  province  of 
Pampanga,  Luzon  and  single  localities  in  Nueva 
Edia,  Batain  and  Zambales.  They  are  of  the 
Malay  race,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  the  islands  had  a  civilization  and 
writit^  of  their  own.  In  Pampanga  th^  use 
their  own  langaug^  idiich  is  spoken  exdunvely 
in  that  provinfifc 

PAMPAS,  pSm'p^  (Sp.  p&m'i^).  See 
Pahpa. 

PABCPA8  CAT.  The  grass,  straw  or  wild- 
cat (FeKs  pajero)  of  Soutii  America,  common 
on  tfie  grassy  plains.  Hudson,  in  ^-A  Naturalist 
in  La  Plata*  (1892),  describes  it  as  not  unlike 
the  European  wildcat  in  its  robust  form  and 
dark  color,  «but  a  longer,  more  ^werful  ani* 
mal,  inexpressibly  savage  in  disposition.'* 

PAMPAS  D;EBIL  a  small  deer  {.Cerviu 
campestris)  of  the  plains  of  southern  South 
America,  having  antlers  of  three  points  each. 

PAMPAS  GRASS,  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  most  important  commercial  ornamental 
grass  (Cortaderia  arfentea).  It  is  a  native  not 
of  the  pampas  of  South  America,  but  of  the 
well-watered  higher  lands  o£  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina. It  grows  in  large  clumps,  has  leaves 
often  more  than  six  feet  long,  and  flowering 
stems  frequently  exceeding  10  feet  in  height, 
surmounted  by  great  graceful  plumes  (panicles) 
of  silvery-white  flowers  which  may  be  more 
than  two  feet  long.  This  beautiful  plant  is 
grown  in  large  quantities  in  California  and 
sold  for  use  in  decoration,  the  plumes  often 
being  dyed  with  aniline  in  various  tints.  Out- 
side of  California,  which  is  the  only  cotmtry 
where  this  grass  is  grown  for  market,  the 
plants  are  cultivated  for  ornament  in  parks  and 
gardens,  but  in  the  north  they  need  protection 
with  leaves  or  litter  during  Uie  winter.  They 
will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil  with  no 
special  attention.  There  are  several  horticul- 
tural varieties  whose  flowers  are  pink,  carmine, 
pur^e  and  intermediate  tints.  Two  related 
speaes  are  of  some  importance;  uva  grass 
(C.  saccharoides),  a  native  of  Brazil,  fur- 
nishes considerable  sugar,  and  C.  jubata,  a 
plant  even  more  graceful  than  the  pampas 
grass.  Neither  is  grown  in  the  United  States, 
the  former  being  very  tender  and  the  latter 
little  known. 

PAMPAS  DEL  SACRAMENTO,  pam'- 
pas  del  sak-ra-men'td,  Peru,  great  plain  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  republic,  between  the 
Ucuyali  and  AuUaga  (or  Huallaga)  rivers; 
area,  fl^OOO  square  miles.  It  is  cnuted  by  ck- 
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cellent  waterways,  has  a  rich  vegetation  and 
was  settle  in  the  18th  century  by  Tesuit  mis- 
sionaries, but  is  now  almost  deserted. 

PAMPELUNA.  pim-pa-loo'na,  or  PAM- 
PELUNE, pa6p-lun,  variant  spellings  of  Pam- 
plona (q.v.). 

PAMPHILUS,  pam'f!-ltis.  Greek  painter: 
b.  between  390  and  350  b-c  He  and  Eupompua 
were  the  founders  of  the  Siqronian  school  of 

Sinting.  He  was  the  teadher  of  Apelles  and 
danthus  and  was  famous  for  scientific  ac- 
curacy in  drawing  and  perspective.  He  made 
his  pupils  pay  him  a  talent  (about  $2,000)  for 
a  course  in  painting.  Among  his  works  famous 
in  antiquity  were  'The  Battle  of  Phlius* ;  *The 
Voyage  of  Ulysses*  and  'Family  Group.' 

PAMPHILUS,  Saint,  a  priest  of  Csesarea, 
by  birth  a  Phoenician,  who  for  refusing  to  sac- 
nfice  to  idols  was  cast  into  prison.  He  was  a 
theological  teacher  at  the  famous  catechetical 
school  at  Alexandria  and  collaborated  with 
Eusebius  in  writing  'The  Apology  for  Origen.> 
Persisting  in  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith, 
he  was  condemned  to  death  (309)  and  suffered 
martyrdom  by  decapitation  16  February,  the  day 
on  which  his  festival  is  celebrated. 

'PAMPHLET,  a  name  af^Hed  to  an  ephem- 
eral publication,  occasional  and  not  periodical, 
commonly  discussing  some  question  of  public 
or  special  interest  at  the  time.  There  are  thus 
two  distinct  classes  of  pamphlets,  the  one  ad- 
dressed to  the  ^neral  public,  and  discussing 
some  question  of  immediate  though  probably 
of  temporary  interest.  Political  pamphlets 
form  the  type  of  this  class.  The  other  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  special  class  of  readers,  and  dis- 
cusses something  connected  with  their  particu- 
lar interests  or  pursuits.  Pamphlets  of  both 
classes  are  now  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by 
die  opportunities  of  wscussion  afforded  by  reg- 
ular periodical  literature.  Th^  sdll,  how- 
ever, serve  many  important  uses.  Pamphlets 
have  at  various  times  «nce  the  introduction  of 
printing  exercised  a  very  important  influence, 
especially  in  this  country,  and  in  general  in  all 
times  of  political  and  religious  excitement 
pamphleteers  have  been  both  numerous  and 
vehement.  They  have  comprised  all  sorts  of 
men  from  scholars  and  men  of  genius  to  the 
most  vulgar  and  venal  of  partisans. 

PAMPHYLIA,  pSm-fn'I-»,  ancient  division 
of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pisidia, 
on  the  east  hv  Glicia,  on  the  south  by  the  Medi- 
terranean (Gulf  of  Adalia)  and  on  the  west 
by  Lycia.  Its  c(»st  line  measured  75  miles,  and 
its  extent  north  and  south  was  about  30  miles. 
The  geological  formation  is  peculiar,  the  entire 
surface  of  the  country  having  been  greatly 
changed  since  classical  times  by  continuous  flu- 
viatile  deposits  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
region  was  never  an  independent  kingdom,  so 
far  as  we  know,  but  was  successively  subject  to 
Lydta,  Persia,  Macedonia,  Pergamum  and 
Rome.  The  population  in  early  times  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  an  admixture  of  Semitic  and 
Indo-Germanic  elements.  There  were  Greek 
settlements  at  Perge,  Aspendus,  Side,  Cibyra 
and  Attalia,  and  remains  of  Pamphylian  in- 
scriptions show  that  the  dialect  of  Greek  used' 
there  resembled  both  Cyprian  and  Arcadian  and 
hence  was  a  very  early  form.  Consult  Ram- 
say, *tfi$torical  Creography  of  Asia.  Minor*' 


n890);  Radet,  *Le8  villes  de  la  Pamphylie> 
(189(L  in  Rerme  Arch^olo^ique) ;  and  Lanck- 
oronud,  *Stadte  Pamphyliens  und  Pisittiens^ 
(1890). 

PAMPLONAjam-plo'na,  PAMPELUNA. 
or  PAMPELUNE,  Spain,  capital  city  of  the 
province  of  Navarre,  situated  near  the  French 
border,  200  miles  northeast  of  Madrid,  in  a 
plateau  1,400  feet  above  sea-level,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Arga  River  and  on  the  railway 
from  San  Sebastian  to  Saragossa.  There  is  an 
old  and  a  new  quarter.  The  former  with  its 
narrow  streets  has  changed  little  since  the  city 
was  the  capital  of  the  French  kingdom  of 
Navarre ;  but  the  new  part  is  regularly  laid  out 
The  main  objects  of  interest  are  a_  cathedral, 
begun  by  Charles  III  in  1397,  the  historic  hal! 
where  the  Cortes  of  Navarre  used  to  meet,  the 
churches  of  San  Nicolas  and  San  Saturnino 
and  several  fine  promenades  and  boulevards.  La 
Taconera  being  the  best ;  nearby  are  the  gorges 
of  Mayo  and  Roncevalles.  A  citadel  built  by 
Philip  II  has  been  reinforced  ^  more  modem 
fortifications;  the  city  is  an  important  point 
strategically.  The  mam  industries  are  the  man- 
ufacture of  leather,  linens,  paper,  flour,  soap, 
strings  for  musical  instruments  and  wines. 
There  is  a  great  market  at  Pamplona  from  29 
Tune  to  18  July.  The  city  may  have  been  a 
Roman  colony,  Pompeiopolis,  but  the  derivation 
is  not  certain.  It  was  taken  from  the  Arabs 
by  Charlemagne  in  778.  passed  to  Ferfinand  of 
Aragon  in  1512,  was  held  by  the  French  during 
the  Peninsular  War  and  figured  in  the  Carlist 
insurrections.  Pop.  30,000. 

PAMUNKEY,  p^-mnnk'i,  a  river  in  Vir- 
rania,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and 
South  Anna.  It  joins  the  Mattapony  at  West 
Point  and  forms  the  York  River.  From  the 
source  of  the  South  Anna  to  the  York  is  100 
miles.  The  Pamunkey  Indians  have  a  reserva- 
tion on  the  Pamunkey  River. 

PAMUNKEY,  p^-munfcT,  and  TOTOPOT- 
OMOY,  two  streams  in  Virginia,  the  banks  of 
which  were  the  scenes  of  military  operations 
durinff  the  Civil  War.  When  General  Grant 
withmew  from  the  North  Anna  (q>v.)  on  the 
night  of  26  May  1864,  he  moved  rapidly  by  the 
left  to  cross  the  Pamunk^,  about  33  miles  east. 
General  Sheridan,  with  Torbert's  and  Gregg's 
cavalry  divisions,  preceded  the  infantry  in  the 
afternoon  and  at  nine  o'clock  next  morning  had 
crossed  the  Pamunkey  and  occupied  Hanover 
Town,  near  which  place,  on  the  Hanover 
Court  House  road,  one  of  Gen.  W.  H.  F.  Lee's 
cavalry  brigades  was  met  and  forced  back 
toward  Hanover  Court  House.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th  Gregg's  cavalry  division,  ad- 
vancing on  the  Mecnanicsville  road,  had  a 
severe  engagement  with  the  Confederate  cav- 
alry near  Hawes'  Shop  (q.v.)  and,  aided  by 
Custer's  brigade,  drove  it  back  upon  the  in- 
fantry at  the  Totopotomoy.  General  Lee  had 
early  information  of  Grant's  movements,  and 
on  ue  27th  put  his  army  in  motion  to  interpose 
between  him  and  Richmond.  Early's  corps 
crossed  the  South  Anna,  and  by  midday  of  the 
28th  was  in  position  with  its  right  near  Beaver 
Dam  Creek,  its  left  on  the  Totopotomoy,  near 
Pole  Green  Cliurch,  four  miles  from  Hawes' 
Shop.  Anderson's  corps  formed  on  Eafly's 
right  and  covered  the  road  from  White  House, 
on  the  pamunkey,  by  Old  Church,  Bcdiesda 
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Church  and  Mechanicsville  to  Richmond.  Hill's 
corps  and  Breckenridge's  command  extended  on 
Early's  left  to  near  Alice's  Station,  crossing  the 
Viigmia  Central  Railroad  a  mile  north.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  28th  the  Sixth  and  Second 
Union  corps  crossed  the  Pamunk^  at  Hunt- 
ley's, four  miles  above  Hanover  Town,  and 
took  position  across  the  Hanover  Court  House 
road  at  Crump's  Creek,  and  the  Fifth  corps 
crossed  at  Hanover  Town,  the  left  near  the 
Totopotomoy,  an  afBuent  of  the  Pamunfccy, 
which  it  entered  two  mites  below  Hanover 
Town.  The  Ninth  corps  crossed  at  midnight 
The  Second,  Fifth  and  Sixth  corps  formed  a 
line  in  front  of  Hanover  Town.  1/  mites  from 
Riclmiond,  the  Sixth  c»i  the  right,  the  Second 
in  the  centre  and  Fifth  on  the  left.  At  noon  of 
the  29th  Barlow's  division  of  the  Second  corps 
advanced  on  the  road  from  Hawes'  Shop  to 
Atlee's  Station,  small  bodies  of  Confederate 
cavalry  falling  back  before  it  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Totopotomoy,  where  the  infantry  was 
found  strong^  entrenched.  Warren's  Fifth 
corps  took  |K»ttion  on  the  Shady  Grove  Church 
road,  skirmi^ii^  with  the  enemy.  Wright's 
Sixth  corps  moved  on  the  right  of  the  Second, 
occuimng  for  a  time  Hanover  Court  House, 
and  then  closing  in  to  the  left,  and  the  Ninth 
corps  moved  between  the  Second  and  Fifth, 
pushing  out  on  the  road  to  the  Pole  Green 
Church.  There  was  incessant  skirmishing  dur- 
ing the  30th  in  an  effort  to  develop  the  Con- 
federate position,  and  late  in  the  day  Early's 
corps  attadced  Warren's  Fifth  corps  near 
Bethesda  Church  and  attempted  to  turp  its  left, 
but  was  repulsed.  To  relieve  the  pressure  on 
Warren,  Hancock  at  seven  p.m.  was  ordered  to 
attack,  and  Brooke's  brigade  carried  the  first 
line  of  rifle  pits  occupied  by  the  Confederates. 
On  the  31st  Bimc^'s  division  crossed  the  Toto- 
potomoy and  earned  the  enemy's  advanced  line 
on  the  ri^t  of  the  Richmwid  road.  Goieral 
Wlson's  cavalry  dividon  moved  to  Hanover 
Junction  and  destroyed  the  railroad  bridge  over 
the  North  Anna,  at  the  same  time  defeating  the 
Confederate  cavalry  and  driving  it  from 
Mechump's  Creek ;  and  Sheridan  with  two 
divisions  of  cavalry,  was  sent  to  occupy  Cold 
Harbor,  driving  the  enemy  out,  and  was  di- 
rected to  maintain  his  position  at  all  hazards. 
On  1  Jtme  Warren  moved  out  to  develop  the 
Confederate  position  and  found  it  intrenched 
strongly  in  his  front,  tjeyond  clear  gniund, 
swept  by  artillery  fire.  He  lost  200  tailed  and 
wounded,  extended  his  line  some  distance  to 
the  left  and  was  attacked  in  several  places  dur- 
ing the  day  and  quite  severely  on  the  right  just 
bef  ore  dark.  Everywhere  General  Grant  had 
fotmd  General  Lee  confronting  him  in  strong 
works,  and  determined  a^ain  to  retire  from  his 
direct  advance  toward  Richinond  and  to  throw 
his  troom  rapidly  to  the  left  to  Cold  Harbor 
(q.v.).  This  movement  began  on  the  ni^t  of 
31  May,  the  corps  moving  successively  from  the 
right.  Consult  'OflSoa!  Records'  (Vol. 
XXXVI)  ;  Humphrey,  *The  Virginia  Campaign 
of  1864-^>;  Wather,  <Histonf  of  the  Second 
Army  Corps' ;  The  Century  Company's  *Bat- 
des  and  Leaders  of  the  aviTWar)  (Vol  IV). 

£.  A.  Cakhan, 

PAN,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  rural  divinity. 
Comparative  phitolosr,  showing  that  the  name 
is  rdattd  to  pastor  UJattn,  *'diqdierd*),  ^rees 


with  the  results  of  modem  mythological  study, 
which  traces  its  various  attributes  back  to  an 
original  god  of  the  flocks,  so  that  we  can  credit 
neither  the  decadent  explanation  of  his  name, 
from  the  Greek  word  meaning  *all,*  by  his  be- 
ing the  son  of  Penelope  and  all  the  suitors,  nor 
agree  with  the  Stoics  who  made  of  him  a  god 
of  the  universe,  the  ever-present  stnrit  of  nature 
in  all  things.  It  seems  evident  that  Fan  vras 
ori^ally  a  shepherd  god  of  Arcady;  indeed  the 
figure  that  Arcady  cuts  in  modern  pastoral 
poetry  seems  to  be  due  entirely  to  its  mention 
m  classic  authors  in  connection  with  the  pastoral 
god.  Considered  as  a  typical  shepherd  Pan 
naturally  develops  into  hunter,  fisherman  and. 
in  time,  warrior;  and  *Panic  fear*  or  *panid* 
is  explicable  as  an  extension  of  the  unreason- 
ing terror  that  seizes  a  flock  of  sheep.  Another 
sefiool  of  mythologists  stress  the  fact  that  Pan 
was  an  Arcadian  god,  make  his  various  rural 
activities  merely  those  of  the  normal  Arcadian 
and  explain  his  warlike  functions  by  noting 
tliat  the  Arcadians  were  often  mercenaries j  but 
this  scheme  fails  to  exslain  the  myth  of  Pan's 
love  of  Selene,  Ae  moon-goddess,  which  is  per- 
fectly explicable  if  we  reckon  the  god  a  shep- 
herd who  must  *watch  by  night."  The  Arca- 
dian myths  of  Pan's  birth  are  many;  the 
commonest  make  him  son  of  Zeus  and  Callisto. 
or  of  Hermes  and  a  daughter  of  Dryops  and 
associated  him  closely  with  Dionysus.  The 
myth  and  the  cultus  of  Pan  spread  slowly 
through  Greece.  He  was  not  worshipped  at 
Athens  until  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
where  the  panic  of  the  Persian  army  was  ac- 
credited to  him.  Compare  Brownings  poem 
<Pheidippides.*  In  Rome  Pan  was  identified' 
with  Faunus  or  Inuus  and  later  confused  with 
the  Satyrs,  so  that  Panes  and  Panisci  were 
spoken  of;  moreover  his  nature  was  sensu- 
alized somewhat,  so  that  in  early  Christian 
times  he  became  par  excellence  the  god  of 
Greek  heathenism.  Hence  the  myth  of  the  death 
of  Pan  at  Christ's  birth;  and  heoce  too,  be- 
cause of  the  representation  in  art  of  Pan  as  a 
homed  being  half-man,  half-goat,  the  popular 
picture  of  the  devil.  Earlier  Greek  art,  it  must 
be  remembered,  made  of  him  merely  a  beautiful 

Eoung  shepherd,  only  occasionally  giving  him 
oms,  such  as  were  worn  by  other  divinities  of 
nature,  notably  the  river-gods.  Consult  Wies- 
eler,  <De  Pane>  (1875);  Roscher.  <Ueher 
Selene  und  Verwandtes*  (1890) ;  Stuart,  <Tlie 
Great  God  Pan>  (1913). 

PAN-AMERICAN  CONFBRENCB  OR 
CONGRESS*  a  title  given  to  the  meetings  of 
deleg^es  from  various  countries  of  North, 
Centra]  and  South  America  to  consider  ques- 
tions of  mutual  interest.  A  desire  for  the  uni- 
fication of  the  different  American  nations  was 
felt  as  early  as  1826,  when  the  Panama  Con- 
gress, then  projected,  failed  to  meet.  In  1831, 
1838  and  183^MO,  Mexico  called  a  meeting,  but 
there  was  no  response.  In  1847-48,  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Ecuador,  New  Granada  and  Peru  sent 
delegates  to  a  meeting,  but  they  adioumed 
without  effective  results.  Another  fruitless 
meeting  was  heid  at  Santiago  in  1856,  Peru, 
Chile  and  Ecuador  being  represented.  In  1846 
Peru  called  a  conference  at  which  eig^it  repub- 
lics met  to  organize  a  Latin-American  Union 
and  "to  organize  into  one  family  the  former 
Spanish  colonies.*   No  report  was  made  of  this 
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meeting.  In  1878  still  another  meeting  wss  held 

without  results.  In  1881  invitations  were  issued 
by  James  G.  Blaine,  then  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  for  a  Latin-American  Con- 
gress to  be  held  in  Washington  the  following 
year^  but  the  project  was  abandoned.  In  1888- 
89  South  American  jurists  met,  but  made  no 
political  recommendations.  Finally,  10 
188^  President  Cleveland  was  authorized  to 
call  an  International  American  Conference  to 
meet  in  Washington  the  following  year.  Dele- 
gates were  then  present  from  all  the  govern- 
ments of  South  and  Central  America  except 
Santo  Domingo.  The  object  was  the  further- 
ance of  international  comity  and  commerce, 
including  a  customs  union,  sanitary  regulations, 
intercommunication,  unifonn  weights  ana 
measures,  a  common  silver  coin  and  a  plan  of 
arbitration.  The  only  practical  result  was  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
American  Republics.  On  22  Oct  1901  dele- 
gates from  19  countries  were  present  at  a  con- 
ference in  the  City  of  Mexico  to  consider  ar- 
bitration, an  international  court  of  claims  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics.  Many  resolutions  were  adopted  and 
the  congress  adjourned  to  meet  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  23  July  1906.  Among  the  subjects  con- 
sidered hy  this  congress  was  the  Drago  or 
Calvo  Doctrine  forbidding  governments  to  col- 
lect privately  debts  by  force.  Elihu  Root  was 
present  and  spoke  of  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  have  fair  and  friendly  relations  with 
all  other  Pan-American  powers.  The  Confer- 
ence referred  many  points  to  The  Hs^e  Con- 
ference, especially  the  collection  of  international 
.debts  without  recourse  to  arms.  A  number  of 
valuable  recommendations  were  made  regard- 
ing recognidon  of  patents,  trademarks  and 
copyrights.  Municipal  sanitation  was  also  dis- 
cussed at  length.  The  fourth  meeting  of  the 
Conference  was  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  9  July 
1910.  At  this  time  the  name  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics  was  changed  to  the  Pan- 
American  Union.  This  bureau  is  supported  by 
contributions,  and  Andrew  Carnegie  led  with 
$750,000  while  $250,000  was,  added  by  the  20 
republic^  this  having  been  invested  in  a  per- 
manent house  in  Washington  for  the  bureau, 
which  has  collected  a  large  library  of  litera- 
ture bearing  on  Pan-American  topics.  A  Pan- 
American  scientific  congress  has  also  been  or- 
ganized and  held  sessions  in  Chili  in  1908,  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1912.  A  Pan-American 
Commercial  Congress  met  at  Washington  in 
1915  and  discussed  ways  and  means  for  meet- 
ing the  usual  conditions  growing  out  of  the 
World  War  and  hampering  commerce  in  the 
Americas. 

PAN-AMERICAN  BXPOSITION,  a  fair 
held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.^  from  I  May  to  1 
Nov.  1901.  Financiafly  it  was  a  failure,  due 
largely  to  President  McKinley's  assassination, 
which  caused  a  temporary  closing.  The  total 
cost  of  the  exposition  was  $8,860(757.20;  the 
total  receipts  $5,478,589.37.    Sec  ExrosmoN, 

IWDUSTHIAL. 

PAN-AMERICAN  UNION.  The  official 
international  organization  of  the  21  inde- 
pendent republics  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica maintained  by  them  in  Washington  for 
the  development  of  commerce  and  trade,  inter- 
course and  good  understanding  and  the  pres- 


ervation of  friendship  and  peace  among  them. 
It  is  controlled  by  a  governing  board  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  chairman  ex-officio,  and  the  dip- 
lomatic representatives  in  Washington  of  the 
other  American  republics.  It  is  administered 
by  a  director-general,  who  is  elected  by  this 
board,  and  is,  ^erefore,  an  international  officer. 
He,  in  turn,  is  assisted  by  a  large,  trained  ex- 
pert and  clerical  staff  who  compile  information, 
make  research  investigations,  prepare  reports 
and  publications,  answer  inquines,  receive  vis- 
itors and  conduct  correspondence.  The  Pan- 
American  Union  occupies  a  building  on  17th 
street,  between  B  and  C  streets  near  the  en- 
trance to  Potomac  Park  in  Washington,  which 
has  been  described  by  a  great  French  architect 
as  "combining  beau^  of  ardiitecture,  nobili^ 
of  expression  and  practical  usefulness  more 
than  any  other  official  structure  in  the  United 
States."  It  has  sometimes  been  described  as 
the  Capitol  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States.  Erected  throuidi 
the  munificence  of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  tlte 
contributions  of  all  the  American  republics,  it 
stands  as  a  beautiful  and  useful  monument 
to  the  cause  of  Pan-American  solidarity  and 
relationship. 

In  its  practical  vrotk  of  spreading  accurate 
information  ^ut  the  American  republics  and 
making  them  better  acquainted,  not  only  with 
tbemsdves  but  witii  other  countries  of  the 
world,  the  Pan-American  Union  publishes  an 
illustrated  monthly  Bulletin,  with  En^sh, 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French  editions,  which 
is  circulated  all  over  the  Americas  and  Europe 
and  is  an  attractive  record  of  the  general  prog- 
ress of  each  American  countiy.  It  also  pre- 
pares, prints  and  dbtributes  descriptive 
pamphlets  of  cadi  constituent  country  of  the 
Union,  reports  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
and  other  data  of  an  informative  character. 
Last  year  it  distributed  nearly  1,000,000  pieces  of 

grin  ted  matter  relating  to  the  American  repub- 
cs,  but  all  of  these  were  sent  out  in  response 
to  requests  or  to  persims,  firms  and  instittitions 
interested. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union  is  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library,  the  largest  up-to-date  collection  in  the 
world  of  practical  Pan-Americana.  This  library 
contains  nearly  45,000  volumes  indexed  witb 
150.000  cards,  nearly  2,000  maps  and  atlases  and 
25,000  photographs.  On  the  tables  of  its  read- 
ing room  can  be  found  the  principal  newspa- 
pers and  otho-  publications  of  the  Latin-Amei^ 
lean  countries. 

Perhaps  a  feature  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  which  appeals  to  the  interests  of  the 
world  is  its  governing  board,  or  international 
council,  wht^  makes  the  Pan-American  Union 
a  real  league  of  peace  among  the  American 
nations.  On  the  first  Wednesday  of  every 
month  in  the  governing  board  room  of  the 
Pan-American  Building,  around  a  great  oval 
table,  with  the  chairs  earring  the  names  and 
escutcheons  of  the  constituent  governments, 
there  meets  this  council  made  up  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
the  highest  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  governments.  From  one  to 
two  hours  they  consider  ways  and  means 
of    so    administering    the  Pan-American 
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Uluon  as  to  develop  the  closest  relatmn- 
ship  among  the  American  republics  and  to 
insure  permanent  peace  amoi^  them.  Since 
the  reorganization  of  the  Pan-American  Union 
in  1907,  following  the  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  there  has 
been  no  wa^  between  any  two  American  re- 
pablics,  and  the  moral  infnience  of  this  council 
Eias  |>robably  prevented  several  wars  on  the 
American  continenL  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Pan-American  Union  is  a  worldng  league 
of  nations  which  might  be  well  described  as  the 
prototype  of  a  World  League  to  preserve  peace. 

Through  the  educational  informative  work 
of  the  Pan-American  Union  and  the  efforts  of 

[  the  United  Slates  and  other  governments,  the 

commerce    exchatwed    between    the  United 

I  States  and  the  20  Latin-American  countries 

has  grown  in  the  last  12  years  from  approxi- 
mately $500,000,000  to  $1.7»).000,000.  The  Pan- 
Amencan  Union  has,  moreover,  devoted  its 
energies  to  making  the  study  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  languages  and  the  geography,  his- 
tory and  characteristics  of  the  Latin-American 
countries  popular  among  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States.  It  has  tried  to  do 
a  corresponding  service  for  the  United  States 
in  the  Idtin-American  countries.  It  favors  the 
movement  for  the  exchange  of  college  profes- 
sors and  students  between  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States  and  Latin-America. 
It  regularly  provides  the  leading  newspapers  of 
North  and  South  America  with  information 
about  the  various  Pan-American  countries 
which  win  make  them  better  acquainted  with, 
and  more  interested  in,  each  country.  In  many 
respects  the  Pan-American  Union  can  be  de- 
scribed not  only  as  a  great  active  organization 
for  the  development  of  commerce  ana  cultural 
relations  and  iht  preservation  of  i>eace,  but  an 
international  bureau  of  information  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Any  person  seeking  in- 
formation of  whatever  character  relating  to 
Latin  America  will  have  his  inqniiy  carefully 
considered  and  answered  if  he  addresses  die 
Pan  American  Union,  EHrector  General,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

The  present  executive  staff  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union  includes  the  following:  Tohn 
Barrett,  director-general;  Francisco  J.  Yanes, 
assistant  director;  Franklin  T.  Adams,  chief 
clerk  and  editor  of  the  BuUetm;  W.  C  Wells, 
chief  statistician;  W.  A.  Reid,  chief  trade  ad- 
'  i^ser;  C  E.  Albes,  assistant  ecUtor;  V.  A. 
Wood,  chief  accountant;  Angel  C.  Riva&  Span- 
ish translator  and  assistant  editor;  C.  £.  fiab- 

I  cock,  acting  librarian. 

'  PAN-GBRHANISM,  a  movement,  origi- 

nating in  German  imperialism  and  the  German 
race-consciousness,  born  of  the  establishment 
of  the  empire,  having  for  object  the  uniting  of 
all  European  people  of  Germanic  stock 
wherever  located  into^  one  great  national  unit 
I  The  movement  crystallized  hnally  tn  the  founda- 

tion of  a  society  styled  the  universal  German 
League  (Allgemeiner  deutscker  Verband)  on  9 
April  18Si.  On  1  July  1894  the  name  was  changed 
fo  the  Pan-German  League  {AH  deutscher  Ver- 
bttnd)  and  at  the  same  time  was  founded  the 
i^dal  organ  of  the  League,  the  Pan-German 
Gatetie  (Alldeutscker  Blatter).  Some  persons 
prominent  in  the  Pan-German  movement  dis- 
claimed all  ulterior  motives  mi  the  part  of  the 
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Leag;ue  in  r^ard  to  political  affairs  and  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  abroad,  asserting  the  while 
that  the  sole  object  of  the  movement  was  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  German  culture  —  man- 
ners, customs,  social  polity,  etc.,  throughout  the 
world.  They  asserted  their  belief  that  there  was 
much  in  German  home  life,  education,  govern- 
ment, social  pohcies,  etc,  that  was  of  prime 
interest  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  a  knowledge 
of  which  would  result  in  great  benefits,  both 
material  and  spiritual,  to  the  human  race  as  a 
whole.  Others  identified  with  the  movement 
expressed  most  pronounced  beliefs  in  regard  to 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Teutonic  peoples, 
whose  culture  they  regarded  as  so  superior  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  mankind  that  the^  deemed  it 
the  duty  of  all  Germans  to  further  its  progress 
and  extend  its  power  abroad  so  that  ultimately 
by  sheer  weight  of  its  worth  it  might  become  a 
world  culture  and  the  world,  mentally,  if  not 
politically,  might  become  a  German  world.  The 
Pan-Germaps  from  time  to  time  gave  expres- 
sion to  their  policies,  especially  in  regard  to  a 
strengthening  of  national  consciousness;  they 
advocated  determined  colonial  and  emigration 
policies,  and  sought  to  safeguard  German  in- 
terests abroad  through  energetic  diplomatic  in- 
tervention. In  1903  the  League  formulated  its 
pn^ram  as  follows:  (1)  To  quidcen  the 
patriotic  self -consciousness  of  Germans,  and  to 
offer  opposition  to  all  movements  antagonistic 
to  national  development;  (2)  To  treat  and 
solve  all  questions  bearing  upon  the  bringing  up 
of  children  and  higher  education  in  the  Ger- 
manic sense;  (3)  To  watch  over  and  support 
all  German  national  movements  in  all  countries 
where  Germans  have  to  sustain  a  strussle  in 
support  of  Germanism,  with  the  object  oi  em- 
bracing and  uniting  all  Germans  on  the  globe; 
(4)  To  promote  an  active  German  policy  of 
interests  in  Europe  and  acn^s  the  seas,  and 
especially  to  further  the  colonial  movement  to 
practical  results. 

In  the  four  years  from  1898  to  1902  the  mem- 
bership of  the  League  grew  from  12,000  in  82 
branches  (28  outside  of  die  homeland)  to  21,- 
924  in  217  branches.  With  the  opening  decade 
of  the  20th  century  the  Pan-Germans,  now 
wielding  a  vast  influence,  began  to  extend  their 
activities  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  to  pour 
forth  a  stream  of  literature  in  the  sha^e  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles  in  an 
effort  to  catch  up  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  world 
movement  launched  years  before.  Indeed,  the 
Pan-Germans  of  the  more  radical  type  early 
recognized  in  Great  Britain  the  one  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  realization  of  their  ideals.  The 
latter  bad  had  die  ear  of  the  world  for  genera- 
tions and  the  Germans,  though  late  in  die  field, 
were  determined  to  make  up  for  lost  time  by 
intensive  and  sedulous  propaganda. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  merely  with  the 
Pan-German  movement  as  regards  its  origin, 
development,  aims  and  methods.  In  the  course 
of  the  late  war  popular  propaganda  in  Allied 
countries  charged  the  Pan-Germans  with  al- 
most every  crime  and  misdemeanor  under  the 
sun,  and  with  being  in  accord  with  the  ruthless 
policy  of  the  Imperial  German  Government. 
Much  of  this  had  best  be  forgotten;  it  served 
its  purpose  by  keeping  the  people  keyed  up  to 
the  effectual  prosecuticxi  of  the  war  and  its 
continuance  would  only  serve  to  keep '  alive 
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radal  bitterness  and  hatred.  Few  previous  to 
the  war  would  have  believed  it  possible  that  the 
press  of  all  countries  —  both  of  the  Entente  and 
Its  opponents  —  could  be  prostituted  to  the  de- 
gree we  witnessed  during  the  war.  However, 
It  is  important  here  to  examine  the  connection 
between  the  Imperial  German  Government  and 
the  Pan-German  movement,  if  any  such  existed. 
Undoubtedly  very  many  otfidals  high  in  the 
councils  of  the  E^npire  were  also  prominent  in 
the  Pan-German  movement,  but  the  degree  to 
which  they  influenced  or  were  influenced  by  the 
latter  we  are  unable  to  determine.  We  have, 
however,  the  repeated  assertions  of  the  German 
authorities  that  the  Pan-German  movement  was 
the  work  of  but  a  very  small  group  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  and  that  it  had  at  no  period  of  its 
history  received  any  official  sanction. 

Pan-Germanism  carried  on  its  work  in  the 
open ;  its  aims  and  objects  were  publi^ed  to  Ae 
world  and  its  Kterary  product  reviewed  in  the 
press  of  all  countries.  In  Germany,  itself,  the 
movement  was  not  widely  acclaimed.  It  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  a  not  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  men  in  public  life  and  also  by  the  Social- 
ists, whose  prominent  leaders  took  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  denounce  it  as  a  menace 
to  the  German  working  class,  contrived  by  tfie 
militaristic  caste  as  the  advance  gtuu'd  of  their 
grasping  imperialistic  poliqr.  In  Pan-Gennan- 
ism  we  have,  therefore,  a  movement  of  a  veO' 
small  but  very  powerful  group  organized  to 
further  German  culture,  if  not  German  domina- 
tion, throughout  the  world.  This  movement  was 
recognized  and  commented  upon  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  it  was  opposed  by  influential  men  and  by  a 
great  political  party  in  Germany  itself ;  it  never 
recdved  any  recognition  from  the  imperial  Ger- 
man government,  al^ough  at  ttnies  the  polides 
of  both  were  identical;  daring  die  war  every 
utterance  of  a  German  imperialist  or  militarist 
was  imputed  to  the  Pan-Gennans  and  thdr 
coterie,  perhaps  more  often  than  not  erro- 
neously, smce  many  of  such  utterances  were  made 
on  individual  responsibility  in  an  effort  to  main- 
tain the  morale  of  the  German  nation  at  home 
as  well  as  on  the  fighting  front  The  collapse  of 
die  ottirire  in  1918  proved  the  greatest  -setback 
Pan-Germanism  had  ever  recdved.  It  saw  the 
realization  of  its  urns  and  ideals  postponed  in- 
detinitdy,  and  to  the  world  in  general  the 
movement  appeared  dead.  That  it  aid  not  die, 
however,-  was  shown  by  the  public  pronounce- 
ments of  the  League  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  more  espedally  soon  after 
the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  had  been 
communicated  to  the  representatives  of  the  new 
German  governmenL  See  War,  European  : 
HiSTOsicAL  Introduction  and  Chbonologt. 
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PAN  TADBUSZ  (Master  Thaddeus). 
Under  the  Influence  of  Homeric  studies,  but 
more  espedally  of  (Lethe's  'Hermann  und 
Dorothea,*  Uickiewicz  began  to  write  hU 
superb  epic,  'Pan  Tadeusz,'  and  published  it  in 
1834.  The  poet  intended  to  treat  Master  Thad- 
deus as  the  Polish  hero  whose  life  and  love  was 
to  be  a  parallel  to  that  of  Hermann,  hence  he 
chose  a  similar  name  for  his  poem.  But,  as 
he  proceeded,  the  sum  total  of  Lithuanian  life 
in  the  beginning  of  the  19tii  century  obtruded 
itself  upon  his  vision,  and  the  title  now  no 
longer  corresponded  to  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
critic  Gostomski  has  admirably  characterized 
'Pan  Tadeusz*  as  something  like  a  musical 
symphony  which  begins  with  an  idyllic  theme, 
through  which  may  be  heard  the  harsher  tones 
calling  to  battle  or  the  plaintive  notes  of  an 
elegy.  These  themes  uniting  render  perfectly 
the  essence  of  Lithuania.  Dissonances  appear, 
the  themegrows,  the  martial  and  elegiac  notes 
prevul  l^en,  as  the  battle  theme  subsides,  a 
new  melody  strikes  the  ear.  We  hear  the  cry 
of  despair  and  of  a  suffering  Soul,  a  mighty 
tra^c  storm  approaches,  and  all  ends  with  a 
song  of  overwhelming  contrition.  The  poetic 
symi^ony  ends  with  a  superb,  harmonious 
finafe,  in  which  the  previous  motives  are  united. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  executive  brandi  of 
government  was  feebly  devdoped  as  compared 
with  the  le^  side,  hence  it  became  necessary 
for  the  winning  party  to  make  forcible  in- 
roads in  order  to  enforce  the  legal  dedsion. 
This  state  of  sodety  prevailed  in  Lithuania  up 
to  the  l9th  century^  and  such  an  inroad  was 
called  in  Polish  zajaid.  Mickiewicz  used  the 
theme  of  an  old  feud  between  two  houses  and 
the  ja/offtf,  in  order  to  depict  in  epic  form  die 
whole  of  the  late  Lithuanian  past,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  poem,  allowed  the  feud  to  subside, 
the  parties  uniting  in  welcoming  into  Poland 
Napoleon,  from  whom  salvation  was  expected. 
The  critical  literature  of  'Pan  Tadeusz*  is  very 
large.  Probably  the  best  work  is  W.  (}ostomr 
ski^  'Arcydzieoo  poezyi  polskiej  A.  Mickiewicza 
Fan  Tadeusz>  (Krakowie  1894).  In  English  a 
study  may  be  found  in  Monica  M.  Gardner's 
*Adam  Mickiewicz*  (London  1911,  ch.  6,  pp. 
155-182).  <Pan  Tadeust*  was  translated  into 
English  (London  188S)  by  Miss  Maud  Ash- 
hurst  Biggs;  a  new  translation  Prof.  George 
R.  Noyes  was  published  in  London  1917. 

Lbo  Wienek. 

PANA,  pft'n4.  III.,  largest  citjr  in  Christian 
County,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  die  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  the 
Illinois  Central  and  Chicago  and  Eastern  Il- 
linois railroads,  32  mites  southeast  of  Spring- 
field. It  was  settled  about  1845;  inmrporated 
1867,  taking  its  name  from  an  Indian  tribe 
which  in  earlier  days  inhabited  this  repon.  It 
is  located  in  the  fertile  com  belt;  com,  hay, 
wheat  uid  fruit  bdng  the  prtndpal  products. 
Underlying  die  region  Surrounding  Pana  is  an 
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extenave  coal  Aeid  and  there  are  numerous  coal 
mines  furnishing  employment  to  over  1,500 
miners.  Its  excellent  railroad  facilities  make 
it  an  advantageous  manufacturing  citv.  There 
are  a  soda-fountain  factory  and  wooo-wOrkii^ 
establishments. 

It  is  distinguished  by  having  the  highest  alti- 
tnde  of  any  city  m  Illinois.  It  has  five  ward 
schools,  one  parochial  school  and  a  large  town- 
ship high  school ;  a  free  public  library ;  a  large 
Y,  M.  C  A.,  Huber  Memorial  Hospital,  a  beau- 
tiful dty  park  of  40  acres;  over  14  miles  of 
paved  streets  with  an  adequate  water  suiq>ly 
ssrstem.  It  has  a  City  Court  with  concurrent 
jarisdiction  to  that  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
coonQr.  Pana  was  settled  in  1853  and  incor- 
porated in  1867.  It  has  an  aldermanic  form  of 
government  under  the  general  law  of  the  State. 
Pop.  7,000. 

PAN.a£TIU8  pa-ne'sh!-Qs,  Rhodiiu,  Stoic 
philosopher :  b.  Rhodes,  about  180  B.C ;  d.  Rome, 
about  110  B.a  He  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Rome  disseminating  the  tenets  of  Greek  and 
more  especially  of  Stoic  philosophy.  Here  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Leliusand  the^rounger 
Sopio.  He  subsetiuentl^  traveled  extensively  in 
the  East  and  vi^ted  ^ypt  and  on  his  return 
opened  a  Stoic  school  at  Athens.  He  really 
belonged  to  the  middle  Stoic  or  Eclectic  school 
and  borrowed  from  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Only 
fragments  of  his  writings  are  extant  to-day. 
His  chief  treatise  was  one  on  'Du^,*  from 
which  Gcero  in  his  *De  Ofiiciis^  has  drawn 
much  material.  Consult  Van  Lynden,  'De 
Panietio>  (1802);  Schmdkel,  <Die  Philosophie 
der  mittiern  Stoa»  (1892). 

PANAUA.  A  country  of  I^atin  America, 
bounded  on  the  north  t^y  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
on  the  east  Colombia,  on  the  south  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  Costa  Rica. 
We  find  in  the  interior  a  great  number  of  hills 
and  mountains,  a  few  being  extinct  volcanoes. 
These  have  no  geological  connection  either 
with  the  North  American  Cordilleras  or  witii 
the  Andes.  The  only  systematic  ranges  are  a 
bit  of  the  Costa  Rica  central  divide,  which  nins 
over  into  western  Panama,  and  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  further  east  the  Cordillera  de  San  Bias. 
The  detached  and  irregular  hills  are  often  sep- 
arated by  streams,  greatly  subdivided,  whose 
banks  (like  the  hillsides  and,  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  country)  are  covered  with 
dense  tropical  vegetation.  The  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  a  few  treeless  udands  along  the 
Paci6c  side  between  the  C^sta  Kica  border  and 
the  Ckilf  of  Panama.  The  rivers  and  streams 
are  the  ill-named  Rio  Grande  and  the  Chagres, 
which  have  been  factors  in  the  Canal  Zone 
problems;  the  Tuyra  zad  the  Bayano,  in  the 
eastern  and  central  regions ;  and  in  the  western 
region,  where  the  water-parting  is  more  dis- 
tincdy  marked,  many  rivulets  Uiat  flow  from 
the  central  ran^e  northward  to  the  Caribbean 
or  southward  to  the  Pacific.  The  area  of  the 
repuUic  was  officially  given  in  1916  as  32,^ 
square  miles.  Of  the  Canal  Zone  (see  Pakava 
Canal)  the  area  is  474  square  miles.  Political 
aspects  of  the  acquisition  of  this  strip,  the  pre- 
cise terms  of  the  grant,  etc.,  are  examined  and 
stated  in  the  section  History. 

Climate. —  The  chief  hydrographer  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Mr.  F.  D.  Willson,  writes  that 
oo  the  Itthmus  average  temperatures  decrease 


approximately  one  degree  Fahrenheit  with 
every  330  feet  increase  in  elevation.  The_  in- 
fluence of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  lyine  to  the  wind- 
ward, is  shown  in  the  climate  ot  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  which  is  nearly  of  the  moist  and  equable 
oceanic  type;  but  climatic  conditions  on  the 
Pacific  slope  and  throughout  the  interior  ex- 
hibit many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  conti- 
nental type  because  the  prevailing  winds  over 
these  sections  blow  from  off  the  Isthmian  land 
areas.  A  large  percentage  ot  the  rainfall  comes 
in  the  form  of  afternoon  tropical  showers,  the 
period  from  2  o'clock  p.u.  to  3  p.u.  being  the 
hour  of  heaviest  rainfall  as  a  general  rule.  Al- 
most the  only  general  storms  that  visit  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Isthmus  traversed  by  the  canal  are 
the  so-called  "northers*  during  the  period  from 
October  or  November  to  April,  inclusive. 
Characterized  by  steady  winds  of  a  velocity  of 
30  or  more  miles  per  hour,  these  "northers* 
may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  heavy  rain- 
fall. The  winds  alone  are  usually  of  insuffi- 
cient force  to  hinder  navigation  at  the  Atlantic 
entrance  of  the  canal;  the  high  waves  accom- 
paiwing  these  storms,  however,  were  injurious 
to  flipping  interests  before  the  breakwaters  that 
now  protect  the  inner  bay  were  constructed. 
The  average  annual  sea  temperature  is  about 
82'  P.  on  the  Caribbean  Coast  and  80°  F.  on  the 
Pacific  side.  The  absolute  range  on  the  former 
side  is  only  about  12°  F.,  while  on  tEe  latter 
(at  Balboa)  the  absolute  range  is  29°  F.  Hail 
has  fallen  in  the  Canal  Zone  or  vicinity  three 
times  ^nce  observations  were  begun  in  1906. 
Water  spouts  have  been  seen  at  botii  canal 
entrances.  Generally  speaking,  the  climate  is 
urihealthful  except  in  those  places  where 
modem  sanitation  methods  have  eliminated  the 
causes  of  tropical  diseases. 

Seismology.— Before  the  occupation  of  the 
Canal  Zone  by  the  commission  from  the  United 
States  there  had  been  28  recorded  earthquakes, 
but  only  one  or  two  that  can  be  classed  as  de- 
structive—  possiUy  the  shock  which  occurred 
in  1621  and  certainly  that  of  7  Sept  1882. 
Since  1904  snsmic  disturbances  were  thought 
to  be  negligible  except  during  the  fiscal  year 
1913-14  and  in  191S.  During  the  former  vear 
87  shocks  were  recorded  at  Anc6n.  Of  these 
55  or  56  were  of  comparatively  local  origin, 
less  than  200  miles  distant;  31  or  32  were 
tremors  from  shocks  of  remote  origin.  Nearly 
all  of  the  local  shocks  appeared  to  originate 
about  115  mites  southwest  of  Anc6n  Hill  in 
Los  Santos  Province.  Ten  of  these  were  felt 
generally  over  the  Isthmus,  and  the  shock  of 
2&  May  1914  damaged  slirfitly  the  new  Adminis- 
tration Building  at  Balboa.  In  1915  sharp 
shocks  were  felt  on  24,  25  and  26  January  and 
on  28  June.  These  did  not  originate  in  the 
Zone,  and  caused  little  damage  uere  or  else- 
where on  the  Isthmus. 

Tides,—  On  Ae  Pacific  side  the  average 
tidal  range  for  consecutive  tides  is  about  12.5 
feet,  the  maximum  spring  range  occasionally 
exceeding  20  feet ;  but  at  the  northern  entrance 
to  the  canal  the  average  tidal  range  is  only 
about  0.9  foot,  and  the  extreme  range  ap- 
proximately two  feet.  Within  and  beyond  rfiis 
tidal  area  we  find  a  coral  formation  of  a  com- 
paratively recent  date,  which  frinpes  both  the 
Pacific  and  Caribbean  coasts  and  extends  in- 
land several  miles  near  the  rivers. 
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Chagres  River,  The.^ —  This  famous  river  is 

formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  streams  at 
Dos  Bocas,  the  main  stream  originating  among 
the  mountains  of  the  San  Bias  cordillera,  where 
peaks  2,000  to  4,000  feet  in  altitude  are  found. 
Mr.  Willson  says  that  although  nearly  the  en- 
tire country  from  headwaters  to  the  nei^bor- 
hood  of  'the  canal  ts  clothed  with  vegetation, 
much  of  which  is  dense,  the  slopes  are  so  pre- 
cipitous and  rock  lies  so  near  the  surface  that 
severe  tropical  rain  storms  coyer  its  banks 
with  small  torrents  and  cascades,  from  time  to 
time  causing  the  river  to  rise  suddenly  and  to 
discharge  almost  incredible  volumes  of  water. 
Its  drainage  area  before  it  reaches  the  canal  is 
1,320  square  miles.  In  the  upper  reaches  there 
are  two  cafiyons,  each  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  a  nirniber  of  rapids.  By  damming  its 
waters  at  Gatun,  the  engineers  of  the  commis- 
sion have  formed  the  dominating  feature  of 
the  Panama  Canal  —  Gatun  Lake,  which  has  an 
area  of  164  square  miles  at  an  elevation  of 
about  87  feet  above  sea-tevet  and  contains 
192.24  billion  cubic  feet  of  water. 

Fortifications. —  Modem  defensive  works 
are  maintained  only  in  the  neij^borhood  of 
the  canal.  General  Goethals  (setDibliograpky) 
writes:  'In  1910  Congress  voted  in  favor  of 
fortifying  the  canal  and,  subsequently,  of  hav- 
ing a  garrison  permanently  located  within  the 
Zone.  These  defenses  consist  of  seacoast  forti- 
fications for  the  protection  of  the  entrances 
against  naval  attack  and  land  defenses  around 
the  locks,  the  most  vulnerable  features  of  the 
canal,  against  any  force  that  might  be  landed 
from  an  attacking  fleet  for  raiding  purposes.'* 

Political  Divigiotts,  PopulatiOBi  Cities. — 
The  republic  of  Panama  is  divided  into  eight 
provinces  as  follows: 


novmcn 

PopalRtion 

at 

Capital! 

9.000 
6,000 
30.000 
15.000 
6,000 
8.000 
50.000 
7,000 

Col6n  

Chitrf  

Los  Suites  

Lot  Santos  (Las  TkbUs) 

The  number  of  inhabitants  was  given  as 
450,000  in  1916.  (Pan-American  Union,  Latin 
Atnerica,  Washington  1916).  The  estimates 
for  1911  and  1912  were,  respectively,  337,000 
and  341,000,  exclusive  of  the  Canal  Zone.  In 
the  republic  as  a  whole  the  mestizos  are  most 
numerous  (about  190,000  to  200,000);  whites 
about  one-fourth  as  many. 

Histon^. —  Columbus  landed  on  the  Isthnuis 
in  1502.  Then  came  further  exploratitm  and  in 
its  train  colonization,  still  in  tke  first  quarter 
of  the  16th  century.  In  the  more  flourishing 
days  of  Spanish  rule  in  that  century  and  the 
next  the  country  in  general  and  the  city  of 
Panama  in  particular  enjoyed  the  advantages 
coming  from  the  shipment  of  South  American 
silver  and  gold.  But  this  prosperity  had  so 
dropped  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  that 
Panama  was  largely  isolated  from  Colombia  and 
took  comparativeb'  little  part  in.  the  various  i«- 


volts  that  culminated  in  -ColomUan  independ- 
ence in  1819.  Two  years  after  that  date,  how- 
ever, the  people  of  Panama  proclaimed  their 
independence  and  became  part  of  the  old  re- 
public of  Colombia.  This  was  a  strongly  cen- 
tralized government  held  together  by  litUe  but 
Bolivar's  personal  influence  and  power.  It 
was  shattered  in  1831.  the  year  after  his  death, 
and  three  new  repuhltcs  were  formed,  namely, 
Venezuela,  Ecuador  and  New  Granada.  Tht 
last  named  included  ^e  Isthmus.  Strangely 
enough  the  form  of  government  of  the  new 
republic  was  practically  identical  with  that 
which  had  brou^t  it  to  revolt  against  Colom- 
bia, and  equally  ill-adapted  to  its  heterogeneous 
elements.  Moreover,  tnere  was  no  simple  and 
speedy  means  of  intercommunication  such  as 
mi^t  have  welded  the  country  into  some 
national  unity.  In  the  existence  of  Uiis  type 
of  government  is  the  philosophic  key  to  the 
history  of  both  the  old  republic  of  ColomWa 
down  to  1831,  and  after  that  date  of  New 
Granada,  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and 
the  republic  of  Colombia  (the  present  name  of 
the  country).  It  was  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  that  as  New  Granada  had  broken  from 
Colombia,  so  Panama.  New  Granada's  re- 
motest part,  must  break,  or  attempt  to  break 
from  New  Granada.  A  state's  ripits  or  Fed- 
eralist party  did  rapidly  rise  throughout  New 
Granada.  In  1840  revolutions  broke  out  iii 
most  of  the  provinces.  An  independent  "State 
of  the  Isthmus,*  containing  the  provinces  of 
Panama  and  Veraguas,  was  proclaimed  in  1S41, 
but  the  Centralists  were  successful,  the  revolu- 
tion was  suppressed,  and  the  old  regime  u'as 
restored.  The  sentiment  against  this  method 
of  government  steadily  increased  until  in  1855 
by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  New  Granada  at 
Bogoti  the  autonomous  state  of  Panama  was 
erected  out  of  the  Isthmian  provinces.  But  the 
sincerity  of  this  act  may  well  be  questioned  and 
its  aim  was  probably  political  and  the  purpose 
'  to  crush  the  Federalist  party  for  eood  and  alt. 
But  the  attempt  of  the  national  government  to 
revoke  its  act,  and,  it  seems,  to  proved  a  revo- 
lution, and  then  In  crushing;  that  revolution  to 
put  a  stojp  to  all  Federal  agitation,  over-reached 
Itself.  The  revolution  in  behalf  of  the  new 
constitution  was  completely  successful.  For  a 
score  of  years  and  more  Panama,  like  the  otfier 
states  in  the  Colon^ian  Union,  enjoyed  (more 
or  less  interruptedly)  its  indi^dual  ri^ts.  A 
Centralist  uprising  m  1885,  however,  effected  a 
return  to  old  conditions.  The  former  state  of 
Panama  was  again  ruled  from  Bogoti,  and  be- 
came a  department  railed  Panama.  This  de- 
partment was  divided  into  four  provinces, 
Chiriqui,  Veraguas,  Azuero  and  Panama ;  the  last 
named  province  occuined  the  eastern  half,  ap- 
proximately, of  the  department  of  the  same 
name,  with  which  it  is  very  easily  confused. 

During  this  revolution  in  1885  die  United 
States  landed  marines  to  protect  the  transit  of 
the  Isthmus  between  the  dties  of  Col6n  and 
'  Panama,  a  circumstance  o&  material  assistance 
to  tlie  Centralist  insurgents,  but  an  act  under- 
taken simply  for  the  sake  of  inter-oceanic  and 
trans-Isthmian  commerce.  That  it  could  have 
been  for  any  reason  other  tlian  this  is  im- 
possible, since  the  ri^t  and  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  neutrality  in  the  Isthmian 
strip  was  due  to  a  treaty  made  in  1846  widi  the 
sovenunent  of  New  (xrauda,  a  goveniment  not 
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in  existence  in  18SS.  In  short,  the  ofelrgation 
was  one  to  a  territory  and  not  to  any  power; 
and  if  to  my  power  sunply  to  liiat  in  cmtrol 
of  the  Isthmus,  no  matter  what  its  relation  to 
the  oris^nal  treaty^makinK  power. 

After  1885  the  relations  of  Panama  widi 
Colombia  were  no  closer  nor  more  familiar- 
than  before.  Several  revolts  to<^  vUbcc,  and  in 
July  1900  under  the  lead  of  Porras,  later  a. 
leadinK  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  of 
the  reptibUc,  a  desperate  but  imsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  by  a  liberal  army  to  get  con* 
trol  of  the  dty  of  Panama.  In  190}  a  more 
successful  plot  was  planned,  growii^  out  of  the 
discontent  of  the  people  of  Panama  with  the 
attitude  of  Colombia  toward  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  with  the  United  States.  Whether 
tfaroufih  fear  that  the  United  States  would  in 
time  gain  sovereignty  over  the  canal  —  there 
was  an  old  saying  that  the  canal  when  built 
would  become  Uie  southern  boundary  of  the 
United  States — or  a  hope  that  the  bid  for  the 
canal  might  -be  largely  increased,  the  Colom- 
bian Congress  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty  and 
adjourned  31  Oct.  1903.  By  the  teims  of  the 
Spooner  bill  this  made  the  Panama  Canal  ^p- 
parently  an  impossibility  and  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  a  certainty,  for  the  President  had  been 
bidden  to  treat  for  the  Panama  Canal,  and  if 
such  negotiations  failed,  to  carry  throi^  the 
project  of  die  Nicaragua  Canal.  In  short,  the 
people  of  Panama  would  have  been  deprived  of 
the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes  of  renewed  com- 
mercial importance  by  this  inexplicable  action 
of  the  Colombian  Congress,  had  not  the  revolu- 
tion planned  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1903 
offered  a  solution.  How  ^e  desire  for  auton- 
omy, the  desire  for  a  canal  and  the  desire  for 
the  money  to  be  paid  for  the  canal,  respectively, 
bulked  in  the  minds  of  the  revolutionary  olot- 
ters  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  foregoing  sketch 
of  Panama's  oolitical  history  would  snow  at 
least  that  a  revolution  for  purely  political  rea- 
sons was  a  possibility.  The  mixture  of  motives 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  coincidence  of 
several  impulses,  each  of  which  alone  would 
have  been  sufficient  On  3  Nov.  1903  —  that  is 
three  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Colom- 
bian Congress  — the  municipal  council  of  the 
city  of  Panama  proclaimed  the  independent 
republic  of  Panama.  There  was  no  bloodshed. 
An  army  of  400  Colombians  (mostly  boys  be- 
tween 12  and  14)  arrived  4  November  in 
Col6n,  whence  its  general  with  his  staff  went 
to  Panama;  and  upon  his  refusal  to  acknowl- 
edge the  tiew  reoublic,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing  until  the  evening  of  the  4th,  was  im- 
prisoned for  a  few  days,  but  on  the  7th  wi^ 
his  army  was  shipped  back  to  Cartagena  from 
Colon.  In  the  meantime  upon  6  November  the  - 
United  Slates  recofniized  the  new  republic,  be- 
ing satisfied  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  in- 
ternal opposition  to  its  establishment.  France's 
recognition  followed  10  November,  and  soon 
afterward  like  action  was  taken  by  Germany, 
Eqdand  and  Russia.  The  remarkable  haste 
wiA  which  the  provisional  government  was 
rvcoi^iized  by  that  of  the  United  States  is  not 
without  precedent ;  in  a  Senate  'debate  5  Jan. 
1904  Senator  Lodge  pointed  out  that  in  1848  the 
French  republic  was  recognized  after  three  days 
and  that  the  repuUic^  of  Brazil  had  received 
formal  recomiition  within  two  days  after  its 
formation.    It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  Pan- 


ama's government  may  justly  be  reckoned  a 
"resumption*  of  previous  independence.  As  to 
the  action  of  our  government  in  lan(tin(F 
marines  to  protect  the  Trans-Isthmian  Railroad 
its  defense  Kes  in  an  appesd  to  the  Treaty  of 
184£^  to  the  precedent  of  1885,  when  die  Cen- 
tralist cause  was  as  mudi  (and  as  uninten- 
tionally) aided  as  it  was^  checked  in  1903,  and 
to  the  principle  that  it  is  the  Isthmian  com- 
merce that  we  aim  to  protait  by  keeping  the 
strip  neutral  rather  than  any  government,  and 
hence  that  an  appeal  from  any  estaiUisbed  power 
in  the  Isthmus  for  protection  of  the  railroad 
must  be  met  by  speedy  and  unhesitating  action. 
The  objections  to  this  view  of  the  case  and  the 
disa^eemcnt  with  the  actions  of  the  existing 
admmistraUon  came  from  various  sources: 
first,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  Haven  petition 
sent  to  the  Senate  11  Jan.  1904,  from  unparti- 
san  constitutional  experts;  and  second  from  the 
opposition  in  Congress  and  the  supporters  of 
the  Nicaragua  route,  who  saw  their  last  chance 
to  win.  The  New  Haven  petitioners  simply 
asked  the  Senate  to  make  a  careful  and  delib- 
erate investigation.  The  opposition  in  Con- 
f^ress  (and  in  the  press)  urged  that  the  revolu- 
tion in  Panama  was  fostered  if  not  actually 
started  by  the  Republican  administration 
(Roosevelt  s)  and  the  landing  of  troops  was 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Colombia  from 
subjugating  the  rebellious  department;  in  fine, 
that  both  revolution  and  recognition  grew  out 
of  pure  self-interest  in  the  proposed  canal. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  these  arguments,  the  in- 
ability of  the  Democratic  caucus  to  bind  its 
members  to  oppose  the  Canal  Treaty,  the  in- 
structions from  the  Mississippi  legislature  to  the 
senators  from  that  State,  and  11  Jan.  1904  tiie 
practical  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
W.  I.  Buchanan  to  be  Minister  to  Panama  by 
the  tabling  of  Senator  Morgan's  motion  to  re* 
consider,  seemed  to  show  that  the  actual  oppo^- 
tion  was  political  and  temporary. 

The  provisional  government  founded  3 
November  was  in  the  hands  of  a  junta  con- 
sisting of  J.  A.  Arango,  Tomas  Arias  and 
Fedenco  Boyd  The  last-named  member  of  the 
junta  arrived  in  the  United  States  on  18  De- 
cember and  late  the  same  day  a  CansA  Trea^ 
was  signed  by  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay 
and  the  Minister  from  Panama  to  the  United 
States,  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla,  who  had  been 
formally  received  at  Washingiton  eight  days  be- 
fore. This  treaty  closely  resembles  the  conven- 
tion made  with  Colombia;  the  compensation  is 
the  same ;  but  the  canal  strip  is  made  wider  and 
the  powers  granted  to  the  United  States  are 
lai^r.  The  junta  named  above  took  control 
of  the  government,  being  assisted  by  the  fol- 
lowing provisional  cabinet:  Minister  of  Gov- 
ernment, Eusebio  Morales ;  Minister  of  Fi' 
nance,  Dr.  Manuel  Amador  Guerrero  (later 
elected  President) ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
F.  V.  de  la  Esprilla;  Minister  of  Justice, 
Carlos  Mendoza;  Minister  of  FuUic  Instruc- 
tion, N.  Victoria:  and  Minister  of  War  and 
Marine,  M.  de  Obarrio,  Jr.  On  37  December 
a  general  election  of  delegates  to  a  national 
convention  took  place.  In  most  instances  mu- 
nicipal authorities  acted  as  electors,  the  scheme 
of  manhood  suffrage  originally  promulgated  hav- 
ing proved  impracticable.  Four  delegates  were 
i^osen  from  each  province  except  Panama, 
wlach  elected  eight,  making  a  total  of 
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These  delegates,  meetim;  15  Jan.  1904,  were 
called  to  fiame  a  constitution  and  to  elcot  a 
Preiident.  The  provisional  Kovemment  ratified 
the  Canal  Treaty  2  Dec.  1903.  and  live  days 
afterward  the  treaty  was  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  ratification  by  that 
body*  On  16  Feb.  1904  Guerrero  was  elected 
President,  with  Arosemcna.  Obaldia  and  Men- 
doza  as  designados,  or  vice-presidents. 

Article  2  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  wUch  was 
ratified  by  tlie  United  States  Senate  23  Feb. 
1904.  and  went  into  effect  26  Feb.  1904,  pro- 
vided for  t]ie  cession,  in  perpetuity  by  Panama, 
of  a  strip  of  territory  adjacent  to  the  canal, 
as  follows: 

^liie  Republic  of  Panama  g^nts  to  the 
United  States  in  perpetuity  the  use,  occupation 
and  control  of  the  zone  of  land  and  land  under 
water  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, sanitation  and  protection  of  said  canal 
of  the  width  of  10  miles,  extendinfr  to  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
line  of  the  route  of  the  canal  to  be  constructed; 
the  said  zone  beginning  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
three  marine  miles  from  mean  tow-water  mark, 
and  extending  40  and  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  a  distance 
of  three  marine  miles  from  mean  low-water 
mark,  with  the  proviso  that  the  cities  of  Pan- 
ama and  Colon  and  the  harbors  adjacent  to 
said  cities,  which  are  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  zone  above  described,  shall 
not  be  included  within  this  grant  The  Re- 
public of  Panama  further  grants  to  the  United 
States  in  perpetuity  the  use,  occupation  and  con- 
trol of  any  other  lands  and  waters  outside  of 
the  zone  above  described  which  may  be  neces- 
sary and  convenient  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, operation,  sanitation  and  protection  of 
the  said  canal  or  of  any  atuulia^  canals  or 
other  work  necessary  and  convement  for  the 
construotion,  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation 
ahd  protection  of  the  said  enterprise.  The  Re- 
pubhc  of  Panama  further  grants  to  the  United 
States  in  perpetuity  the  use,  occupation  and  con- 
trol of  all  islands  within  the  limits  of  the  zone 
above  described,  and  in  addition  thereto  the 
group  of  small  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama 
named  Perico,  Nacs,  Culebra  and  Flamingo." 

In  comp«isation  the  United  States  paid 
$10,000,000  for  the  concessions  and  agreed  to 
pay  $250,000  annually,  beginning  in  Uie  10th 
year  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The 
uneasy  conditions  prevailing  throi^hout  the 
Central  American  countries  auring  1907  and  the 
early  part  of  1908  were  particularly  manifest  in 
Panama,  especially  as  the  time  for  the  election 
of  a  new  President  drew  near.  This  uneasiness 
caused  some  apprehension  at  Wa^ington  lest 
the  Canal  Zone  might  become  affected  in  some 
wa^.  Charges  had  been  made  by  one  of  the 
political  parties  that  frauds  had  been  perpetrated 
in  the  previous  elections  and  that  the  members 
of  the  opposition  party  had  not  been  allowed  to 
register.  A  ret^uest  was,  therefore,  sent  in  May 
1908  to  the  United  States  to  appoint  a  cwnmis- 
sion  to  assure  a  fair  election.  In  order  to  pacify 
all  the  political  elements  Secretary  of  War 
Taft  was  sent  to  Panama.  Ricardo  Arias,  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Relations,  was  the  candidate 
of  the  Government  party  for  the  presidenqr 
and  Jose  Obaldia  was  the  candidate  of  the 


liberal  party  in  opposiCion  to  the  government. 
The  latter,  while  popular  with  the  people,  was 
not  so  with  the  government  and  apprehension 
was  expressed  lest  the  former  should  use  the 
power  of  the  government  and  police  forces  to 
hold  a  dummy  election  and  declare  himself 
elected.  Upon  his  arrival  Taft  decided  to  ap- 
pwnt  American  reprfesentatives  to  observe  the 
elections  ^tch  were  to  be  held  on  12  July,  and 
made  it  plain  to  the  political  parties  that  if 
frauds  were  permitted  that  might  lead  to  dis- 
onler,  riot  or  insurrection  the  United  States 
would  preserve  order  according  to  the  terms 
of  the-  treaty.  A  commission  of  electoral  in- 
quiry was  appointed  by  Panama  to  investigate 
and  a  list  of  the  actual  voters  in  each  polling 
precinct  was  made.  Thereupon  Arias  withdrew 
from  the  contest  and  Obaldia  .was  elected  al- 
most without  opposition. 

Government. —  By  the  jprovlsions  of  the  con 
stitution  adopted  13  Feb.  1904,  the  country  has  a 
centralized  republican  form  of  government.  The 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  President 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  popular 
vote ;  die  President  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of 
five  members.  The  legislative  branch  of  the 
^vemment  consists  of  a  single  body  of  depu- 
ties called  the  National  Assembly  and  the  mem- 
bers are  elected  for  four  years.  The  sessions 
of  this  Assembly  are  held  at  the  city  of  Pan- 
ami  once  every  two  years,  and  extraordinary 
sessions  may  also  be  called  by  the  Preadent  of 
the  republic  The  judicial  brandi  comprises  a 
Supreme  Court  of  five  judges,  appointed  by  the 
President  for  a  term  oi  four  years ;  a  Superior 
Court  and  several  Circuit  Courts  (appointments 
to  both  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  four 
years);  and  Municipal  Oiurts,  whose  judges 
are  appointed  by  those  of  the  Grcuit  Courts  for 
one-year  terms.  For  local  government  the  re- 
pubhc  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  each  of 
which  in  turn  is  divided  into  municipal  dis- 
tricts. The  affairs  of  the  provmces  are  admin- 
istered by  governors,  jqipointed  by  die  Preudent 
of  the  republic  for  one-year  terms,  and  those  of 
the  municipal  districts  1^  mayors  and  municipal 
councils,  me  latter  elected  by  direct  vote  for 
two  years,  the  former  (the  mayors  or  *al- 
caldes®)  appointed  for  one  year  by  the  provin- 
cial governors. 

EducatioiL—  The  D^rtment  of  Public  In- 
struction has  charge  of  all  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  special  schools  and  establishments 
oi  learning,  both  public  and  private;  of  the 
Pedagogical  Library  and  of  the  Nationsd  Mu- 
seum. The  system  of  public  education  includes 
the  kindergarten,  for  children  five  and  six  years 
of  age,  and  primary  schools  for  children  of  the 
ages  seven  to  14 ;  these  primary  schools  being  or- 
ganized in  six  grades,  for  which  official  courses 
of  study  are  orovidcd ;  and  the  instruction  must 
be  under  official  supervision  even  when  given 
in  private  schools  or  at  home  An  <Aligatory 
course  of  only  three  years  is  established  in  rural 
schools.  Among  the  special  institutions  above 
referred  to  are  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
the  National  School  of  Music,  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Languages,  the  National  Insti- 
tute and  a  recently  established  school  for  the 
instruction  of  native  Indians.  (Consult  *Report 
of  Commissioner  of  Education,*  Washington 
1915,  and  Pan-American  Union  handbook  <Pan- 
ama,>  Washington  1916).  In  1917  the  National 
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Assembly  authorized  tbe  executive  to  found  and 
maintain  a  Pan-American  University  in  Panama 
Gty.  The  university  is  to  give  preference  to 
courses  in  Spanish  and  English  literature,  trop- 
ical medicine  and  law.  The  National  Institute 
of  Panama  is  to  serve  as  a  base  lor  the  new 
universiw.  Altogether  the  government  main- 
tains 39o  public  schools  throughout  the  prov- 
inces. There  are  about  375  teachere  in  these 
schools  and  about  22,000  pupils  (excluding  1,720 
children  enrolled  io  the  schools  of  the  Canal 
Zone).  There  are  also  about  12  private  insti- 
tutions and  about  60  young^  men  and  women  are 
bang  educated  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where at  the  cost  of  the  Panama  government. 

Industry  and  Commerce. —  The  cultivation 
of  bananas  on  a  large  scale  and  of  cacao,  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  nee,  maize,  etc..  on  a  small  scale, 
should  he  mentioned.  Agriculture  is  practi- 
cally undeveloped  because  of  poor  transporta- 
ticui, facilities.  The  so^r  industry  is  import- 
ant in  Los  Santos  and  veraguas,  but  could  be 
greatly  extended.  The  cocoanuts  and  pineap- 
ples of  this  region  deserve  their  good  report 
Stock-raising  is  also  an  important  branch  (es- 
timated number  of  cattle  about  200,000;  horses, 
15,000;  mules,  2,000;  pigs„  30,000;  and  goats, 
5,000).  Mining  is  carried  on  in  the  Darien  dis- 
trict and  Veraguas  Province ;  pearls  are  obtained 
at  the  Pearl  Islands,  Panama  Bay,  and  coral  and 
sponges  are  found  near  the  coasts.  Forest  prod- 
ucts are  both  valuable  and  interesting.  Manu- 
factures are  few  and  unimportant.  Chocolate, 
mineral  waters^  ice  and  soap  are  made  for  local 
consumption.  The  government  maintains  a 
monopoly  in  the  production  of  tobacco,  cigars, 
cigarettes  and  salt,  and  lets  these  to  individuals. 
A  hw  fixing  the  responsibility  of  employers  for 
accidents  to  workmen  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Panama  on  6  Nov.  1916,  and  was  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  10  days  later. 
One  of  tlie  features  of  the  law  is  that  if  insur- 
ance companies  are  established  in  the  country, 
employers  may  insure  their  employees  for  the 
amounts  whidi  would  be  due  them  in  case  of 
injuiy  by  accident  while  at  work.  The  part  of 
the  law  that  provides  for  indemnity  to  victims 
of  accident  became  effective  16  May  1917,  while 
the  remainder  of  &e  law  went  into  effect  on 
16  Feb.  1917. 

Chief  exports  are  bananas,  cocoanuts,  coco- 
bola  wood,  ivory,  nuts,  medlar  juice,  mother-of- 
pearl,  hides,  tortoise  shell,  rubber  (from  trees 
scattered  in  the  forests),  skfns,  ipecac,  sarsa- 
parilta,  brown  sugar,  cacao  and  balata.  Chief 
imports  are  rice,  cigarettes  and  cigars,  sugar, 
lard,  coffee,  kidney  beans,  eggs,  candles,  choco- 
late, Indian  corn  (maize),  aieese,  beer,  food 
pastes,  petroleum,  gasoline,  leather,  butter,  leaf- 
tobacco,  etc.  In  the  last  normal  year  before  the 
European  War  (1913)  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $6,378,702.29;  from  Great 
Britain,  $2,465,431^4;  from  Germany,  $1,078,- 
167.72;  from  France.  $336,816.38;  from  China, 
and  Japan,  $266,772.62;  from  Spanish  America, 
$238^.48;  from  Belgium,  $208,539.98;  from 
Italy,  $168,881.59;  from  Spain,  $162,574.09.  The 
total  foreign  trade  in  that  year  was  $16,780,- 
027.59  (imports  valued  at  $11,397,000.05  and  ex- 
ports ^383,027.54).  In  1914  the  total  imports 
were  valued  at  $9,885,475  and  the  exports  at 
$5,163,000.  Of  the  total  imports  $6,396,^  came 
from  the  United  States  (exchisive  of  canal  ma- 


terials), $1,835390  from  Great  Britain,  $460,455 
from  Germany,  $211725  from  France,  $109,090 
from  Italy  and  $300,835  from  Belgium.  In 
1916-17,  fe,000  guintals  of  sugar  were  pro- 
duced. Imports  in  1916  totaled  $9J97,365  and 
exports  amounted  to  $5,706,725.  Of  the  im- 
ports $6,674,990  came  from  the  United  States 
(exclusive  of  canal  materials),  $1,267,145  from 
Great  Britain,  $143^0  from  France,  and 
$38,590  from  Italy.  In  the  same  year  (1916) 
the  chief  exports  were  bananas,  $2,370,555; 
cocoanuts,  $805325;  balata,  $461,000;  tallow. 
$333,280;  and  hides,  $284,205. 

Banking  and  Finance.—  The  monetary  sys- 
tem is  based  on  the  gold  standard,  its  unit  being 
the  baJboa,  divided  into  100  centesimos  and  rep- 
resenting 1.672  grammes  of  gold  .900-fine,  or 
1.5046  grammes  of  pure  gold,  equivalent  to 
$1  currency  of  the  United  States.  In  actual 
circulation  are  silver  half  balboas,  locally  called 
pesos,  and  fractional  silver  and  luckel  cc^ns, 
together  with  currency  of  the  United  States 
on  a  par  basis.  The  revenues  of  the  republic 
dKlraed  30  per  cent  after  July  1914,  the  causes 
being  (as  stated  in  ^Proceedings  of  the  First 
Pan- American  Financial  Conference*  Washing- 
ton 1915)  the  diminution  of  imports  due  to 
the  European  War  and  the  establishment  (by 
the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone)  of  com- 
missaries privileged  to  import  merchandise 
without  payment  of  duties.  On  36  Oct.  1915 
an  extraordinarv  session  of  the  National  As- 
sembly was  hela  to  consider  pressing  financial 
problems.  A  contract  with  New  York  finan- 
ciers (1915)  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  Panama,  one-fourth  of  the 
directors  to  be  named  by  the  government  of 
Panama.  That  bank,  acting  as  fiscal  agent 
and  depository  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  has 
power  to  issue  legal  tender  notes  up  to  the 
value  of  its  capital  The  revenue  for  1916  was 
$5,311,000  and  the  expenditure  £5333,000.  The 
budget  for  the  biennial  perioQ  —  1  Jan.  1917 
to  31  Dec.  3918 — was  planned  to  balance  at 
$7,198,170.  The  republic  has  $6,000,000  in- 
vested in  the  United  States  and  $750,000  capital 
in  the  Bank  of  Panama.  A  loan  of  $3,000,000 
was  negotiated  in  New  York  in  1915  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Chiriqui  Railway. 

Transportation.—  Steamships  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  from  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  Indies,  enter  the  port  of 
Col6n  on  the  north  coast;  on  the  south  coast, 
Balboa,  the  Canal  Zone's  Pacific  port,  is  visited 
regularly  by  steamers  from  both  north  and 
south.  A  railroad  three  miles  long  connects 
Balboa  with  Panama  Gty,  from  whidn  the  main 
line  of  the  Panama  Railroad  extends  to  Col6n, 
48  miles.  Other  railway  systems  are  those 
of  the  Bocas  del  Toro  region,  151  miles  of 
narrow-gauge  trade  desip;ned  chiefly  for  the 
service  of  the  banana  industry  and  of  the 
Pcdregal,  David  and  Boquete  south-coast  dis- 
trif.ts.  The  latter,  when  completed,  vrill  be 
about  52  miles  in  length.  In  1917  a  conces- 
sion was  granted  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Chagres  southwest  to  Almirante,  about 
31  miles.  The  Chirique  line  is  about  80  miles 
in  length.  The  great  difficulty  experienced  in 
constructing  and  maintaining  good  roads  on 
lan^  through  the  tropical  jungles  directs  at- 
tention to  the  possibility  of  improving  and  uti- 
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lizing  the  rivers  for  transportation.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Tuyra  River  is  navigable  for  many 
miles  by  small  craft,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  a  number  of  other  streams;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  floods  during  the  rainy  season  (see 
Climate)  prc^Ut  continuous  use.  Hie  goy- 
eniment  is  plannii^  extensive  improvements  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  facilitate  com- 
mtmication  and  internal  development.  Pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  1917  budget  for  the 
construction  of  new  roads  and  the  repair  of 
old  ones,  for  the  building  of  bridges,  wharves 
and  warehouses,  etc.  On  26  Sept.  1916  the  new 
port  of  Mandinga,  about  80  miles  from  Col6n, 
was  opened.  An  appropriation  of  $200,000  is 
made  for  roads  from  Penonome  to  Puerto 
Posado  and  from  Ancton  to  Penonome,  an- 
other from  the  latter  place  to  Cahecera  and  to 
Rio  Chico. 

Police,  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices.—  No 
army  is  maintained,  its  place  being  taken  by  a 
national  police  corps  of  1,000  officers  and  men. 
There  are  96  post  offices,  handling  about 
2,500,000  pieces  of  maiUmatter  annually;  37 
telegraph  offices  and  two  wireless-telt^^ph 
stations.  The  government  in  December  1916 
appropriated  $2S,000  for  the  installation  and 
maintenance  of  a  telephone  line  in  the  province 
of  Cotdn,  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  starting 
from  the  city  of  Colon  and  terminating  in 
Santa  Isabel.  Construction  was  begun  1  Mar. 
1917.  A  concession  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  electric  plants  and  telephone 
systems  throughout  the  republic  was  granted  by 
the  government  of  Panama  in  March  1917.  It 
was  provided  that  the  Ajnerican  concessionaire, 
when  employing  labor  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  that  concession,  must  give  preference 
to  natives  of  Panama  and  must  retain  them  in 
the  proportion  of  at  least  SO  per  cent  There 
are  telegraoh  cables  from  Panama  to  North 
American  and  South  American  ports  and  from 
Coldn  to  the  United  States  and  Europe; 
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Marrion  Wilcox. 
PANAMA,  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, situated  on  a  coral  peninsula  running  into 
the  Gulf  of  Panama.  It  has  no  actual  port  but 
vessels  anchor  safely  between  the  mainland  and 
a  diain  of  islands.  Founded  near  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  1519  by  Pedrarias  D&vita,  Panama  be- 
came wealthy  in  the  days  of  the  Peruvian  mines, 
and  was  the  oldest  and  richest  colony  in  America 
in  1671  when  it  was  taken,  looted  and  burned  by 
the  buccaneer.  Sir  Henry  Morgan  (q.v.).  The 
present  city,  six  miles  from  the  site  of  the  old, 
was  built  two  years  after,  and  with  its  granite 


fortifications  was  long  the  strongest  Spanish 
fortress  on  the  Pacific.  The  rush  of  gold-hun- 
ters to  California  in  1849  renewed  its  pros- 
perity somewhat  and  in  1855  procured  for  it  rail- 
road connections  with  Colon,  a  new  jport  on  the 
Atlantic.  Beside  mere  reshipping  business  it  has 
the  large  part  of  the  export  trade  of  what  is 
now  the  republic  (and  was  the  department)  of 
Panama.  The  government  buildings  is  one  of 
the  city's  most  creditable  new  structures  in 
point  of  architecture,  and  has  been  designed 
rather  ingeniously  to  serve  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, the  east  and  west  wings  being  given  over 
to 'the  offices  of  the  executive  departments,  while 
in  the  south  wing  are  the  National  Assembly 
rooms  and  in  the  north  the  National  Theatre. 
The  buildings  of  the  National  Exposition  of 
Panama,  which  threw  open  its  doors  hospitably 
in  1916,  are  also  noteworthy.  Striking  con- 
trasts of  past  and  present,  the  ancient  and  the 
extremely  modem,  are  offered  by  such  buildings 
as  Santo  Domingo  church  or  the  moderately  old 
cathedral,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
every  token  of  modernity  —  the  tramways,  auto- 
mobiles, electric  lights,  modem  shops,  etc. 
Panama  is  the  social  and  commercial,  as  well 
as  the  political  centre  of  the  country;  in  it  the 
revolution  against  Colombia  was  carried  out 
3  Nov.  1903.    Pop.  37,600. 

PANAMA,  Isthmus  of,  the  tongue  of  land 
connecting  the  central  and  southern  American 
continents  and  varying  in  width  from  31  to  a 
little  more  than  110  miles,  the  former  meastire- 
ment  being  taken  from  the  Gulf  of  San  Bias  and 
the  latter  including  Azuero  Peninsula.  The 
Isthmus  runs  east  and  west  with  a  double 
curve  in  either  coast  line,  so  that  the  western 
hollow  made  by  Mosquito  Bay  on  the  north  side 
and  the  eastern  indentation  of  the  Gulf  of 
Panama  on  the  south  side,  each  with  a  cor- 
responding bulge  opposite,  give  the  entire 
Isthmus  the  shape  of  a  recumbent  S  or  of  the 
ugn  of  variation.  In  this  more  extended  use 
of  the  term  the  words  Isthmus  of  Panama  are 
applied  to  the  entire  Republic  of  Panama  (q.v.), 
that  is,  what  was  fonnerly  the  isthmian  segment 
of  Colombia  (q.v.).  Ine  term  is  also  used 
to  designate  the  eastern  and  narrower  part,  cor^ 
responding  roughly  with  the  Miocene  causeway 
between  the  northern  and  the  Neotropiou 
regions  (see  the  article  on  Latin  Auekica  — 
section  Fauna  and  Flora) ,  to  which  the  name  of 
Darien  was  originally  applied.  The  isthmus  was 
r«iched  by  Columbus  in  1502,  and  was  crossed 
in  1513  by  Balboa,  who  *from  a  peadc  in  Darien> 
discovered  the  Pacific.  The  cities  of  Panama 
and  Nata  were  colonized  before  1520.  The 
Isthmus  was  also  the  scene  of  the  Darien  scheme 
of  colonization  fathered  by  William  Paterson. 
In  spite  of  its  having  been  known  so  long  to 
European  explorers,  lar^e  parts  of  the  Isthmus 
remained  as  a  virgin  field  for  ethnolc^sts, 
geographers  and  naturalists  long  after  the  first 
C^anal  Commission  from  ^e  United  States 
undertook  the  great  constructive  work.  The 
geolo^st  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
contributed  .to  the  Scientific  American,  18  Oct 
1913,  pp.  303-305,  a  study  of  the  geolo^cal  con- 
ditions on  the  Isthmus,  giving  prommence  to 
the  fact  that  there  are,  within  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  high  mountain  groups,  but  few,  if  any, 
mountain  ranges,  properly  so  called.  'The 
older  geographies,*  be  writes,  'informed  us  that 
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the  North  and  South  American  Cordilleras  were 
practically  one  continuous  chain  from  Alaska  to 
Cape  Horn.  This  is  quite  incorrect,  for  the 
mountains  of  Panama  ...  are  units  quite 
<fistinct  geo^phically  from  the  greater  north- 
em  and  southern  continental  ranges.  Furdier* 
more,  they  have  had  a  different  origin,  for  they 
are  not  due  to  folding  by  lateral  pressure,  but 
originated  from  intrusions  of  volcanic  rocks,  as 
necks,  cores,  masses  and  irregular  dikes.*  These 
intrusive  rocks  are  of  five  types:  basalts,  dior- 
ites,  andesites,  granodiorites  and  rhyolities. 
They  were  extruded  in  a  molten  condition 
through  volcanic  agglomerates,  breccias  and 
tuffs:  through  sandstones,  limestones,  argillites 
and  shale  beds,  mostly  of  Oligocene  a^e.  A  fact 
that  any  serious  student  will  notice  is  that  the 
bedded  rocks  cut  by  these  bodies  of  igneous  or 
volcanic  rock  are  not  well  consolidated,  except 
in  the  vicini^  of  the  higher  mountains  where 
they  have  untiergone  such  induration  as  the  heat 
of  the  great  masses  of  ejected  lava  occasioned. 
The  basalt,  the  esite  and  rhyolite  extrusions  are 
principally  post-Oligocene,  *and  seem  to  be 
largely  Miocene  in  age.^  The  diorite  is,  at 
least  in  part,  pre-Oligocene,  probably  of  Elocene 
time.  The  fact  that  the  earthqu^uces  are  co- 
extensive with  these  mountain  groups  is  evi- 
dence that  the  latter  have  been  pushed  up  be- 
yond  the  supporting  power  of  their  foundations 
and  are  even  now  settling  back  to  adjustment. 
This  consideration  has  an  obvious  bearing  upon 
tile  problem  of  the  "slides*  in  Culebra  Cut 
(See  Panama  Canal).  Both  Gold  Htll  and 
Contractors'  Htll  are  examples  of  such  settled- 
down  masses.  Within  the  Canal  Zone  there  are 
only  two  peaks  that  attain  ai>pronmately  IjOOO 
feet  in  altitude ;  and  no  summits  within  30  miles 
of  the  Canal  Zone  are  higher  than  2,(W0  feet 
In  fact,  this  marked  depression  is  so  extensive 
that  no  mountains  above  4,000  feet  in  height  are 
found  within  100  miles  of  the  canal's  terminal 
ports.  In  the  western  r^ons,  however,  and  in 
those  districts  long  the  subjects  of  contentitm  on 
account  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  (as  inheritor  of  Colombia's  con- 
tentions) and  Costa  Rica,  we  find  high  moun- 
tains, attaining  11,000  feet  in  two  instances,  and 
unquestioned  evidences  of  much  more  recent 
plutonic  activity.  (For  climate,  fauna  and  flora, 
hydrography,  ethnology,  etc.,  see  Panama; 
Panama  Canal). 

PANAMA  CANAI#,  a  waterway  connect- 
ing the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  cut  through 
the  Isthmus  connecting  the  continents  of  North 
and  South  America.  Its  opening  has  solved  the 
problem  of  international  commerce  which  first 
intruded  itself  on  the  Western  World  in  1453 
when  Constantinople  fell  to  the  Turks  and  die 
great  land  routes  to  India  and  the  Orient  were 
closed  to  Christian  Europe.  Within  half  a  cen- 
tury of  the  event  Columbus  set  forth  on  his 
memorable  voyage  in  search  of  a  route  to  the 
East  When  he  reached  the  West  Indies  die 
natives  tt^d  him  of  a  strait  throt^  vdiich  it 
was  possit4e  to  travel  westward  to  the  great 
sea  over  which  lay  an  unhaatpered  road  to 
India. 

Balboa  also  heard  the  legend  of  a  water 
route  to  the  west  and  explored  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  in  an  endeavor  to  locate  it  After  his 
time  the  discovery  of  this  mysterious  stream 
famished  the  chief  incentive  to  most  of  the 


exploration  up  and  down  the  coast  While  the 
strait  remained  undiscovered,  the  search  for  it 
gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  digging  a  waterway 
which  would  connect  the  two  oceans.  To  Her- 
nando Cortez,  conqueror  of  Mexico,  belongs 
the  honor  of  first  proposing  the  construction 
of  this  water  route.  His  plans  were  cut  short 
by  the  treachery  of  his  followers,  but  he  en- 
couraged his  cousin,  Alvaro  de  Saavedra 
Ceron,  to  continue  the  project,  and  the  latter 
finally  elaborated  plans  for  four  routes— 
Darien,  Nicaragua,  Tehuantepec  and  Panama  — 
the  identical  routes  which  received  so  much 
attention  in  the  19th  century.  With  the  abdi- 
cation of  Charles  V,  who  was  favorable  to  the 
project,  all  interest  m  it  was  abandoned  by  his 
successor,  PhiUp  11.  ^  Interest  in  an  mter- 
occanic  route  was  revived  from  time  to  tune^ 
however,  and  especially  after  the  peoples  of 
the  Isthmus  severed  their  political  connection 
with  Spain  about  1823.  Henry  Clay  was  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  canal  project  the 
completion  of  which  (speaking  in  laZS),  he 
said,  ''will  form  a  great  epoch  in  the  commercial 
affairs  of  the  whole  world.*  In  1S26  Aaron  H. 
Palmer  of  New  York  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Republic  of  Central  America  to  con- 
struct a  canal  capable  of  accommodating  the. 
largest  vessels  afloat.  Failing  to  enlist  the 
financial  aid  then  deemed  necessary  ($5,0Ci0.000)» 
Palmer's  contract  came  to  nought.  President 
Jackson  sent  Charles  Biddle  to  Nicaragua  and 
Panama  to  examine  the  different  routes,  but  the 
mission  was  nullified  by  the  subsequent  action 
of  the  President  and  Senate. 

After  the  Mexican  War,  whidi  planted  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  die 
commercial  necessity  for  a  transisthmian  camd 
was  recognized.  Various  plans  were  made  and 
with  each  decade  the  need  for  the  canal  became 
more  imperative.  Several  times  a  canal  under 
American  control  seemed  assured,  but  some 
difficulty^  of  a  political  nature  always  arose. 
While  discussion  concerning  a  canal  was  rife, ' 
ente^riaing  Americans  had  in  1855  linked  up 
the  Padfic  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  by  means  of  the  Panama  Railroad, 
which  for  a  time  relieved  the  congestion  oi 
transcontinental  communication.  The  Qvil 
War  precluded  for  several  years  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal,  and  before  America  was  again 
ready  to'  consider  the  project  seriously  the 
French  had  undertaken  to  engineer  and  finance 
the  construction  of  a  canal. 

In  1876  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lessens  became 
head  of  a  committee  which  proposed  to  stu<^ 
the  Isthmian  Canal  project  Its  first  meeting 
was  held  in  May  1879,  and  was  attended  by  135 
delegates,  of  whom  II  were  from  the  United 
States.  The  ^International  Congress*  decided 
that  the  Panama  route  was  the  most  feasible, 
the  tnost  practicable  route,  having  the  Bay  of 
Panama  and  the  Gulf  of  Limon  as  terminals 
of  a  sea-level  canal,  which  it  was  estimated 
would  cost  $240,000,000.  Meanwhile  in  1878, 
Liicien  K.  B.  Wyse  and  associates  had  secured 
a  concession  from  the  Colombian  government 
granting  the  exclusive  nrivilege  of  constructing 
and  operating  a  transisthmian  canal  for  a 
period  of  99  years. 

The  French  Company.— As  a  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  International  Congress  a 
company  was  organized  on  17  Aug.  1879  under 
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the  title  Compagnie  Umverselle  du  Canal  Inter- 
oceanique  de  Panama,  with  Count  de  Lesseps 
as  president.  The  Wyse  concession  was  pur- 
chased for  iaOOO.000  francs  ($2,000,000)  and 
the  company  set  about  making  exact  detailed 
surv^s.  The  company  was  capitalized  at  $80,- 
000,000,  in  shares  of  $100  each,  which  were 
opened  to  public  subscription.  The  plan 
adopted  by  de  Lesseps  was  for  a  sea-level  canal 
30  feet  in  depth.  72  feet  bottom  width  and  an 
estimated  length  of  M2  miles,  involving  the 
excavation  of  160,000,000  cubic  yards  of  rock 
and  earth,  at  a  cost  now  placed  at  $168,000,000 
within  a  period  of  nine  years.  Beginning  in 
February  1883  actual  excavation  was  entered 
upon  and  within  a  short  time  there  began  to 
arise  those  serious  obstades  which  had  been 
foreseen  by  the  trained  engineers  who  had 
voted  against  de  Lessep's  project  at  the  con- 
ference. It  was  found  that  the  estimates  were 
far  too  low.  By  the  middle  of  1885  scarcely 
one-tentii  of  the  estimated  minimum  excavation 
had  been  efiected,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  that 
the  program  originally  outlined  could  not  be 
carried  out.  Severe  criticism  and  ^ssionate 
discussion  of  the  enterprise  took  place  in  France 
and  the  credit  of  the  company  being  Seriously 
impaired  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  resort  to 
irregular  and  corrupt  practices.  Many  mem- 
bers  of  the  French  legislature  were  corrupted. 
De  Lesseps  relinquished  the  directorship  in  1887 
and  returned  to  France  to  be  tried  and  dis- 
graced in  the  courts  of  his  native  land.  In  the 
same  year  the  lock-type  of  canal  was  adopted, 
but  it  Was  now  too  late  to  save  the  enterprise, 
and  in  1889  the  Civil  Court  of  the  Seine  ap- 
pointed a  judicial  receiver.  The  company  -was 
declared  to  be  bankrupt,  and  examination 
Aowcd  that  80^000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and 
rock  had  been  eiKavated  at  a  cost  of  $265,- 
938^;  of  this  sum  only  $156,654,6^  was  actu- 
ally expended  at  Panama.  The  cMnpany  was 
dissolved  by  the  court  and  a  liquidator  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  property  and  to  carry  out 
the  enterprise  if  possible  and  with  power  to  cede 
any  or  all  of  the  assets  to  a  new  company. 
Extensions  of  time  were  secured  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Colombia.  The  New  Panama  Cuial 
Compamr  was  oivanized  in  1894  with  a  capital 
stock  of  65,000,000  francs  or  650,000  shares  of 
100  francs  each.   Fifty  thousand  shares 

were  ginn  Colombia  for  a  further  extension 
of  time,  leaving  about  $11,700,000  as  working 
capital.  The  assets  and  property  of  the  old 
company  were  transferred  to  the  new  by  the 
liquidator  and  a  commission  of  14  engineers 
was  appMHted  to  investigate  the  project  Thdr 
report  was  favorable  and  excavation  went  <m 
slowly,  the  new  company  expendiiu;  about  $9,- 
000,000  and  excavating  5,500,000  cubic  yards 
the  close  of  1899.  Meanwhile,  public  sentiment 
in  the  United  States  had  become  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  desirability  of  a  transisthmian 
canal  under  American  control.  The  Nicaragua 
route  was  generally  favored  b^  members  of 
Congress  and  others,  a  fact  which  caused  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  those  interested  in  the  New 
Panama  Canal  Com|»any.  The  directors  of  the 
latter  decided  to  bring  the  conqmative  merits 
of  both  the  Nicaragua  and  Panama  routes  bfr> 
fore  the  American  government.  The  full  teport 
of  the  technical  committee  of  the  latter  com- 
pany was  laid  before  President  McKinley  in 
December  I89S.    In  March  of  the  following 
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year  the  President  was  authoriied  to  make  an 
exhaustive  investigation  as  to  the  most  practi- 
cable and  feasible  route  for  a  tranauttimian 
canal  that  should  be  under  the  complete  control 
of  the  United  States  and  the  absolute  property 
of  the  latter.  The  President  thereupon  ap- 
pointed the  first  ^'Isthmian  Canal  Commission* 
which  was  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: Rear- Admiral  John  C.  Walker,  U  S.  N.; 
Hon.  Samuel  Pasco ;  George  5.  Morison ; 
Iieut.-Col.  Oswald  H,  Ernst,  U.  S.  A.;  Lewis 
M.  Haunt,  C.E.;  Alfred  Noble,  CE.:  CoL  P.  C 
Hains.  U.  S.  A.;  Wm.  H.  Burr,  C.E.;  Prof. 
Emory  R.  Johnson.  The  commission  examined 
the  project  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company 
both  at  Paris  and  at  Panama,  and  thereafter 
tried  to  have  the  company  state  definitely  the 
conditions  anfl  terms  under  which  its  property 
and  rights  might  be  transferred  to  the  United 
States.  The  company  was  reluctant  to  state 
its  terms  explicitly  and  as  a  result  the  commis- 
sion reported  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route 
in  November  1901.  When  this  report  became 
known  in  France,  the  New  Panama  Canal 
Compjiny  was  at  once  reorganized  with,  new  ex- 
executives  and  immediately  offered  its  property 
and  rights  in  the  canal  to  the  United  States  for 
$40,000,000.  This  change  of  front  on  the  part 
of  the  company,  who  saw  their  last  chance  of 
disposing  of  their  property  slipping  away, 
caused  the  commission  to  make  a  siq>plementaiy 
report,  in  which  it  advocated  the  Panama  route 
as  the  most  feasible  in  view  of  the  altered 
conditions. 

A  Ions  and  somewhat  acrimonious  discus- 
sion of  tne  relative  merits  of  the  Nicaragua 
and  Panama  routes  ensued  in  Congress  and  not 
until  June  1902  did  legislation  (^ooner  Bill) 
pass  authorizing  President  Roosev«t  to  acquire 
the  rights  and  property  of  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company  for  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $40,- 
000,000  and  to  secure  by  treaty  with  Colombia 
the  perpetual  control  of  the  territory  needed 
for  operating  the  canal :  the  law  also  provided 
for  the  prosecution  of  tne  work  by  an  Istluntan 
Canal  Commission  consisting  of  seven  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President 

The  American  Bnterprise.— After  the  en- 
actment of  the  Spooner  law,  the  provisions  of 
which  are  outlined  above,  negotiations  were 
ehtered  upon  with  Colombia  for  a  concession. 
If  unable  to  secure  a  satisfactory  title  to  the 
property  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company, 
or  «to  obtain  by  treaty  centred  of  the  necessary 
territory  from  Colombia,*  the  President  was 
empowered  to  negotiate  with  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua  for  a  concession,  and  having  secured 
the  privil^es  deared,  to  construct  the  canal  by 
the  Nicaragua  route.  The  purchase  price  to 
be  paid  the  New  Panama  Company  was  not  to 
exceed  $40,000,000,  inchiding  the  Panama  Rail- 
road, and  before  paying  over  the  money  to  the 
company  the  Presicfent  was  required  to  assure 
himself  of  the  validity  of  the  title  to  the  prop- 
erty to  be  transferred  and  to  await  the  ex- 
diange  of  latificaticms  of  a  satisfactory  treaty 
with  Colombia.  The  Attoniey^<>eneraf  of  the 
United  States  .was  promjttly  instructed  to  make 
the  investigation  concerning  the  validity  of  the 
title  bfdd  by  the  New  Panama  Company,  and  his 
elaborate  opinion,  together  with  the  data  upon 
which  his  opinion  was  based,  was  laid  before 
the  President  on  25  Oct.  1902.  Hie  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  had  previously  investigated 
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the  title  and  nature  of  the  concessions  involved, 
as  had  also  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
oceanic  Canals.  The  commission's  report  con- 
tains a  full  historical  and  analytical  ^scusston 
of  the  subject  of  concessions.  The  relations 
of  the  original  Panama  Canal  Company  to  the 
New  Panama  Canal  Company  were  set  forth, 
and  the  opinion  expressed  that  the  New  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company  was  able  to  sell  its  conces- 
sion and  property  to  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided the  representative  of  the  rights  of  the 
old  company,  tlie  "liquidator,*  gave  fits  approval 
of  the  sal^  and  united  with  me  new  company 
in  the  offer  to  sell.  Shortly  after  this  report 
was  made  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company 
offered  to  sell  out  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  liquidator  gave  his  consent  to  the  sale. 

Treaty  with  Colombia^  The  treaty  grant- 
ing to  the  United  States  the  concession  and 
rights  necessary  for  the  construction,  cneratlon 
and  control  of  the  Puiama  Cai»l  was  signed  by 
Secretary  Hay  and  the  Colombian  chargf 
d'affaires,  22  Jan.  1903,  and  ratified  without 
cl»iige  by  the  United  States  Senate,  17  March 
following.  It  is  a  lengthy  treaty,  containing 
28  articles,  but  Is  remarkable  for  the  concise- 
ness and  directness  with  which  each  provision 
is  stated.  The  Canal  Commission  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessaiy  for  the  United  States  to  ac- 
quire aorerdgiihr  over  the  territory  a^acent 
to  the  canal.  The  desirability  for  the  United 
States  of  having  the  sole  and  undivided  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  canal  when  constmcted 
was  empiiasized,  and  the  recommendation  was 
made  that  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  ,  States  should  be  definitely  fixed  either 
as  a  single  payment,  or  as  a  predetermined 
annual  payment,  or  as  a  c<«nbinatk>n  of  .these 
two  methods.  The  treaty  authorind  the  New 
Panama  Canal  Company  to  sdl  oat  to  the 
United  States;  exempted  the  Panama  Railroad 
Compaiv  from  its  financial  oUtgation  to  Co- 
lombia, and  gave  the  United  States  a  lease  for 
a  period  of  100  years,  renewable  at  the  option 
of  the  United  States,  of  a  strip  of  land  10 
kilometers  wide  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
The  United  States  not  only  reci^nized  the  sov- 
ereignty of  CokwBliia  over  this  leased  strip,  but 
*disavows  any  intention  to  impair  it  in  any 
way  whatever,  or  to  increase  its  territory  at 
the  expense  of  Colombia  or  of  any  of  the  sister 
republics  in  Central  or  South  America."  The 
United  Stales  secured  the  right  to  construct 
the  canal  and  harbors,  to  estsd>lish  free  ports 
at  the  termini  of  the  canal,  to  nsaintain  hos- 
pitals and  drainage  and  sanitary  worha  alons 
the  line  of  the  canal  and  its  dependencies,  and 
to  install  waterworks  and  a  sewerage  system 
in  Cal6n  and  Paaama,  with  the  authority  to 
'collect  equitable  water  rates  daring  SO  years.' 
Colombia  agreed  not  to  cede  or  lease  to  any 
foreign  power  any  territory  in  the  Department 
of  Panama,  and  Jhe  United  States  guaranteed 
that  no  country  should  be  allowed  to  seize  such 
territory.  It  was  provided  that  the  <3nal  should 
be  neutral  in  perpetuity,  in  oonfomiity  with  the 
treaty  of  18  Nov.  1901,  between  the  United 
Slates  and  Great  Britain ;  but  the  United  States 
reserved  the  right  to  protect  the  canal 

The  unexpected  rejection  of  the  treaty  by 
Colombia  in  the  summer^  of  1903  at  once  put 
a  new  phase  on  the  question  and  the  promoters 
of  the  Nicaragua  route  again  advanced  their 
project  and  once  more  diKussion  was  rife  in 
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regard  to  the  rdative  merits  of  the  two 

routes. 

Treaty  with  Panama.— The  successful  re- 
volt of  Panama  from  Colombia  in  November 
1903,  as  fully  described  under  Panama  (q.v.), 
and  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  new  re- 
public by  the  United  States  and  other  govern- 
ments, however,  confined  the  canal  question 
to  the  Panama  route.  The  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Panama  at  once  arranged  a  new  treaty 
with  the  United  States  government  for  the  con- 
struction and  control  of  die  canal,  differing 
from  the  treaty  with  Ccdombia  in  that  the 
Canal  Zone  was  enlarged,  and  greater  powers 
granted  to  the  United  States.  This,  known  as 
the  Hay-Varilla  Treaty,  was  signed  at  Wash- 
ington 18  Nov.  1903  and  ratified  in  Panama 
2  Dec.  1903.  By  its  terms  the  United  States 
guarantees  and  will  maintain  the  independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Panama  grants 
the  use  in  perpetuity  of  a  zone  10  miles  wide, 
and  its  exclusive  control  for  police,  judicial 
and  other  purposes;  cedes  territory  for  sub- 
sidiary canals  and  the  coast  line  within  the 
zone;  and  if  police  and  other  matters  in  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Col6n  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory, the  United  States  may  intervene.  The 
canal  is  to  be  neutral  and  open  to  the  world's 
commerce.  For  these  grants  the  United  States 
agreed  to  pay  $10,000,(XX)  on  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  and  $250,000  yearly  beginning  after 
10  years.  The  sovereignty  of  Panama  over  all 
her  territory  to  be  recoEpiized. 

Plan  and  Organization. —  On  4  May  1904 
the  United  States  took  possession  of  the  canal 
site  and  property.  Major-General  Whitfield 
Davis  was  appointed  head  of  the  Canal  Com- 
mission with  gubernatorial  powers  within  the 
zone,  his  assistants  being  William  Barclay  Par- 
sons^ New  York.  Wilfiam  H.  Burr.  New  Yoric, 
Benjamin  BC.  Hamod,  Louisiana,  Carl  E.  Crin- 
sky,  California,  and  Frank  J.  Hedcer,  Michi- 
gan. The  preparatory  work  was  begtm  on 
the  plan  of  high-level  locks,  as  favored 
by  Congress  in  1902.  The  average  summit- 
level  proposed  was  to  be  85  feet  above 
mean  tide.  This  was  to  be  secured  by  a  dam 
at  B<^o,  die  most  important  structure  of  the 
high-level  canal.  The  dam  proposed  by  the 
FVench  Panama  company  was  to  be  of  clay 
founded  upon  a  variety  of  material  —  hard  clay, 
soft  clay,  sand,  ^vel,  etc.  The  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  deaded  upon  a  core-wall-and-earth 
dam,  the  core-wall  to  be  carried  down  every- 
where to  rock,  die  latter  being  reached  in  places 
at  a  depth  of  128  feet  bdovr  sea*level.  On  19 
Dec  19iM,  however,  die  chief  cimneer  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  laid  bis  report  be< 
fore  the  CongressicHial  Committee  of  Com- 
merce He  was  in  favor  of  a  retnm  to  the 
original  plan  of  a  sea-level  canal  as  the  best 
and  cheapest  in  the  end.  The  cost  was  esd- 
mated  at  $300,000,000  and  the  time  of  constrac- 
tion  20  years. 

Early  in  1905  the  Engineering  Committee 
(Messrs.  Parsons,  Burr  and  Davis)  also  issued 
a  report  recommen^g  a  sea-level  canal,  which 
they  estimated  could  be  conqtleted  in  10  or 
12  years  for  $230,500,000.  As  outlined  by  diem 
the  canal  was  to  extend  49  miles  from  the 
36-foot  depth  mark  in  Colon  Harbor  to  the 
similar  depth-mark  in  Panama  Harbor,  and 
with  e  bottom  width  of  150  feet,  was  to  be  30 
feet  in  depth.  As  regards  the  natural  features 
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of  the  Isthmus,  the  first  section  from  the  At- 
lantic to  Bas  Obispo  is  29  miles  of  low,  marshy 
and  onhcatthful  surface,  thick  ^  with  'tropical 
vegetation:  work  here  was  facilitated  by  (he 
conuderable  amount  of  excavation  done  by  the 
French,  and  a  stretch  of  completed  waterway. 
The  second  and  most  difficuU  section  of  the 
canal  was  in  the  hill  ground  from  Bas  Obispo 
to  Pedro  Miguel,  7.91  miles,  and  known  as  the 
Culebra  Cut.  The  route  was  so  well  chosen, 
however,  that  it  afforded  the  lowest  crossinK 
in  the  ridge  between  the  oceans.  The  third 
section  from  Pedro  Miguel  'to  tho  Pacific,  nine 
mites,  is  similar  to  me  Atlantic  side,  low, 
marsny  and  unhealthful.  The  greatest  ^ffi" 
culties  to  'be  overcome  were  in  keeping  the 
floods  of  the  Chagres  under  control  and  the  cut 
through  the  rocky  height  of  Culebra,  the  isth- 
mian backbone  and  continental  divide  rising  300 
feet  above  sea-level,  nine  miles  from  the  Pacific 

In  consequence  of  the  recommendations  a 
series  of  radical  alterations  were  made  in  the 
United  States  canal  program  for  190^  but  on 
30  March,  Secretary  Taft  sent  to  President 
Roosevelt  a  drastic  statement  concerning  the 
whole  scheme,  which  was  acted  upon  with  such 
promptitude,  that  an  executive  order  was  issued 
on  3  April,  reorganizing  the  Canal  Commission. 
Theodore  P.  Snonts  was  appointed  chairman, 
Charles  E.  Magoon  was  appomted  governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone  and  also  to  serve  as  Minister 
to  Panama;  John  F.  Wallace,  chief  engineer ; 
Rear-Admiral  M.  T.  Endicott,  U.  S.  N. ;  Brig.- 
Gen.  Peter  C.  Hains,  U.  S.  A.;  Col.  Oswald 
H.  Ernst  Engineering  Corps,  U.  S.  A.;  and 
B.  M.  Harrod.  A  comprehensive  list  of  in- 
structions concerning  the  duties  of  the  new 
commissioners  was  issued.  In  .Tune  Mr  Wal- 
lace was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Stevens  as 
chief  engineer.  Ajnong  other  recommendations 
of  Secretary  Taft  was  the  formation  of  an 
advisory  board  to  consider  the  best  design  of 
canal.  A  board  of  consulting  engineers  was 
appointed,  which  after  several  sittings  divided 
on  the  plan  of  canal 

SanitatioiL— 'Meanwhile  preparatory  work 
proceeded  upon  the  canal  cuttings  but  during 
the  summer  of  1905  the  work  of  excavation 
was  virtually  suspended.  The  mortality  had 
proved  alarming  and  Governor  Magoon  di- 
verted most  of  the  labor  to  sanitary  work. 
Attention  was  devoted  to  the  draining  and 
oiling  of  marshes  for  the  destruction  of  mos- 
quitoes propagating  malaria  and  yellow  fever, 
to  the  sewerage  systems  of  the  Isthmus,  and  to 
a  good  water  supply  for  the  cities  of  Panatm 
and  Coldn  with  ue  result  that  the  mortality 
from  yellow  fever  was  soon  completely  re- 
duced. The  housing,  provisioning  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  laborers  in  the  Zone  were  also 
arranged.  Colonel  William  C.  Gorgas  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army  began  the 
remarkable  work  of  sanitation,  without  which 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  canal  could  ever  have  been 
completed,  certainly  not  without  an  appalling 
loss  of  human  life.  General  Gorgas's  interest- 
ing book,  ^Sanitation  in  Panama.'  contains  the 
best  account  of  the  admirable  achievements  in 
this  department.  We  have  no  means  of  telling 
(General  Gorgas  says,  in  effect)  what  was  the 
sick  rate  of  the  French  during  the  period  of 
construction  under  the  old  French  company, 
from  1881  to  1889,  but  we  know  that  it  was  very 


large.  We  can  safely  calculate  that  their  ,  con- 
stant sick  rate  was  at  least  333  per  1,000,  or 
one-third  their  force.  Now  our  force  during 
the  10  years  of  construction  averaged  39,000 
men.  If  we  had  had  a  similar  constant  uck 
rate,  we  should  have  bad  13j000  sick  employees 
in  our  hospitals  every  day  during  the  10  years 
of  construction.  As  it  was,  we  had  onlv  23 
per  1,000  sick  each  day,  a  total  of  900  for  the 
whole  force;  that  is,  we  bad  about  12,000  fewer 
men  sick  every  day  than  had  the  French.  This 
12,000  men  per  day  saved  from  sickness  must 
be  credited  to  the  sanitary  work  done  on  the 
Isthmus.  Now  let  us  consider  the  totals:  We 
had  an  average  of  900  men  sick  evenr  day.  For 
the  year,  this  would  give  us  328,^  days  of 
sickness,  and  for  the  10  years,  3,285,000  days 
of  sickness.  If  our  rate  had  been  300  per 
1,000,  a  very  moderate  figure  compared  with 
what  it  was  under  the  French,  we  should  have 
had  11,700  sick  every  day.  For  the  year  this 
would  have  given  us  4,270,500  days  of  sickness, 
and  for  the  10  years  42,705,000,  a  saving  of 
39,420,000  da^  of  sickness  during  this  period. 
This  saving  must  be  credited  to  sanitation. 
Again,  it  cost  us  about  $1  a  dav  to  care  for 
a  sick  man  on  the  Isthmus.  The  commission 
cared  for  the  sick  free  of  charge.  Therefore 
every  day  of  sickness  prevented  lessened  the 
expense  that  the  commission  had  to  bear  by 
$1.  It  follows  that  the  commission  saved  by 
the  woric  of  its  sanitary  department,  if  we  con- 
sider the  whole  10  years  of  construction,  $39,- 
420^000: 

This  represents  only  one  phase  of  die  saving 
due  to  sanitation.  We  must  further  consider 
that,  if  300  men  out  of  every  1,000  had  been 
sick  every  day,  the  efficiency  of  the  other  700 
would  have  been  correspondingly  decreased. 
The  other  700  would  have  been  more  or  less 
debilitated  and  more  or  less  depressed,  and  the 
amount  of  work  turned  out  daily  by  each  man 
wotild  have  been  connderably  less  than  it  act- 
ually was  for  die  employees  enjojnng  good 
health  and  cheerful  surrouncUngs.  The  com- 
mission would  have  had  to  pay  considerably 
higher  wages  if  the  Isthmus  had  continued  to 
bear  the  reputation  it  had  alwavs  borne  during 
the  years  preceding  1904;  if,  for  instance,  it 
had  been  known  that  three  out  of  every  10 
men  going  to  work  on  the  canal  would  be  sick 
all  the  time,  and  that  two  out  of  every  10  would 
die  eadi  year,  and  that  the  whole  10  would  be 
dud  at  the  end  of  five  years.  Great  toss  was 
caused  in  the  first  years  of  the  American  as- 
sumption of  the  task  by  the  demoralizaition 
among  the  working  force,  and  almost  stoppage 
of  work,  which  took  place  during  periods  of 
exacerf)ation  in  the  yellow  fever  period  or  when 
prominent  employees  died  of  that  disease. 
Great  loss  also  occurred  to  the  French  on  this 
account.  Those  most  familiar  widi  the  condi- 
tions state  that  a  larger  sum  in  dollars  and 
cents  was  saved  to  me  commission  in  niese 
ways  than  was  saved  by  the  direct  decrease 
in  the  number  of  sick.  Considering  all  these 
factors  an  estimate  was  made  that  the  sum 
of  $80,000,000  was  saved  to  the  United  States 
by  the  sanitary  work  done  on  the  Isthmus 
during  the  10  years  of  construction.  This  is 
the  purely  commercial  side  of  the  question. 
Of  much  greater  importance  is  the  moral  argu- 
ment that  can  be  adduced  from  Ae  saving  of 
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life  and  suffering  that  results  from  such  meas- 
ures. During  the  10  years  of  construction,  the 
commission  lost  by  death  only  17  out  of  every 
1.000  of  the  employees.  That  is,  from  the  whole 
force  of  39.000  men^  663  died  each  year,  and  for 
the  whole  construction  period  the  loss  was  6,630 
men.  If  the  sanitary  conditions  had  remained 
as  they  had  been  up  to  1904,  and  the  commis- 
sion futd  lost,  as  did  the  French,  200  employees 
out  of  each  1,000  men  on  the  work,  that  would 
have  made  the  loss  7^00  men  eadi  year,  and 
78,000  during-  the  whole  construction  period. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  71,370  himian  lives 
were  saved  by  the  work  of  the  sanitary  de- 
partment during  the  building  of  the  canal. 

The  distingmshed  author  refers  to  the  sani- 
tary work  done  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  the  first 
great  demonstration  that  the  white  man  can  (or 
could,  if  such  measures  were  generally  adopted 
and  apiHied)  live  as  well  in  the  tropics  as  in 
the  temperate  zones. 

Lock-Canal  Plan  Adopted.—  The  report  of 
the  board  of  consulting  engineers  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals 
and  extended  deliberations  took  place  upon  the 
two  problems  of  a  high-level  lock  canal  to  cost 
$147,000,000,  and  not  over  eig^t  years  to  build, 
and  a  sea-level  waterway  to  cost  about  $250,- 
000,000  and  from  12  to  15  years  to  build.  On 
17  May  1906,  the  majority  report  of  the  Senate 
committee  in  favor  of  a  sea-lcvel  type  of  canal 
was  submitted  by  Senator  Kittredge.  Notwith- 
standing this  report  the  idea  of  a  lock  canal 
prevailed  in  the  end.  On  15  June  1906,  Con- 
gress in  committee  of  the  whole  voted  in  favor 
of  a  high-level  lock  canal  hy  a  majority  of  110 
to  36,  and  on  21  June  the  Senate  also  declared 
for  a  lock  canal.  President  Roosevelt  signed 
the  bill  on  29  June  1906.  Thus  the  loag-dis- 
cussed  question  was  finally  settled  and  work 
was  at  once  more  vigorously  entered  on.  Under 
the  direction  of  Chief  Engineer  Stevens  com- 
mendable progress  was  made  by  the  early  part 
of  1907.  Friction  developed,  however,  between 
the  members  of  the  commission  and  the  Wash- 
ington authorities,  and,  in  1907,  when  it  was 
proposed  that  the  commission  should  remove 
from  Washington  to  the  zone  and  do  its  work 
on  the  field  of  operation  instead  of  at  a  dis- 
tance, Chairman  ohonts  and  Chief  Engineer 
Stevens  resigned^  President  Roosevelt  then 
radically  reorganized  the  commission,  under 
date  of  1  April  1907.  The  earlier  policy  of 
taking  men  from  civil  life  to  superintend  and 
execute  the  work  was  abandoned  as  a  failure. 
The  new  commission  was  made  up  of  govern- 
ment officials  and  was  attached  to  the  War 
Department  under  the  immediate  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  The  commission  was 
constituted  as  follows:  LieuL-Col.  George  W. 
Goethals,  corps  of  engineers,  chairman ;  Major 
David  DuB.  Graillard,  corps  of  engineers;  Ma- 
jor William  L.  Sibert,  corps  of  engineers;  Rear- 
Admiral  H.  H.  Rousseau,  civil  engineer,  U.  S. 
N. ;  Hon.  Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn,  Colonel  Wil- 
liam C,  Gorgas,  medical  department,  U.  S.  A.; 
r.nd  Mr.  Jackson  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  resigned 
in  1908.  and  Major  H.  F.  Hodges  was  appomted 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  Senator  Blackburn  resigned 
in  1909,  and  was  succeeded  by  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher.  The  latter  resigned  in  1913  and  was 
succeeded  by  Richard  L.  Metcalf,  «fho  served 
until  April  1914,  on  which  date  —  the  canai  be- 


ing then  essentially  finished  —  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  was  abolished,  and  attention 

fiven  to  the  organization  of  an  operating  force, 
n  the  course  of  the  work  many  details  were 
altered  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work  the 
canal  plan  was  as  follows:  sea-level  approach 
channel  in  Limon  Bay  4.5  miles  long,  500  feet 
wide  at  bottom  and  41  feet  deep  below  mean 
sea-leyel ;  straight  strip  of  sea-level  canal  for 
5.5  miles  to  Mindi  where  there  is  a  slight  bend 
followed  by  a  straight  channel  for  1.5  miles  to 
the  locks  at  Gatun,  three  in  number  with  a  com- 
bined lift  of  87  feet  to  the  summit  level  of 
Gatun  Lake,  favored  by  the  construction  of  an 
earth  dam  of  unusu^  dimensions  extending 
across  the  valley  at  Gatun.  The  flow  of  the 
Chagres  into  the  lake  is  discharged  from  the 
latter  _  by  a  concrete  spillway.  The  normaJ 
summit  level  of  the  lake  is  85  feet,  but  pro- 
visions are  made  so  that  the  water  surface  can 
be  carried  at  any  level  between  80  and  87  feet, 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  during  the 


Dtegratn  of  spillway,  Gatun  dam. 

dry  season.  The  locks  at  Gatun  are  close  to- 
gether and  vessels  (pass  directly  from  one  lock 
Into  the  next.  All  three  locks  are  in  duplicate, 
corresponding  locks  adjoining  with  only  a 
dividing  wall  between,  making  it  possible  for  a 
vessel  to  ascend  one  set,  while  another  vessel 
descends  the  adjoining  set  of  locks.  Each  lock 
has  a  usable  length  of  1,000  feet  and  a  usable 
width  of  110  feet.  From  the  locks  at  Gatun 
there  was  no  di^ng  necessary  for  17  miles 
except  for  an'  occasional  hill-top  or  mound  be- 
cause of  the  great  depth  of  the  lake.  The  chan- 
nel for  3.5  miles  from  the  locks  is  perfectly 
straight,  with  a  depth  of  75  feet  and  is  1,000 
feet  wide.   At  this  point  there  is  a  great  bend 


Dtognun  of  the  Gatnn  dam,  spillway,  and  locks. 


in  the  canal  followed  by  a  straight  channel  for 
4.5  miles  to  near  Bohio,  where  there  is  a  slight 
bend.  From  Bohio  to  Buena  Vista  the  canal 
is  1,000  feet  wide,  after  which  it  again  runs 
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with  only  two  bends  for  five  miles  to  Tabemilla. 
For  three  miles  to  near  San  Pablo  the  channel 
width  is  only  800  feet.  The  lake  narrows  past 
San  Pablo  and  over  the  site  of  Gorgona.  It 
retains  a  width  of  from  500  to  800  feet  to  Bas 
Obispo,  where  the  great  Gaillard  (Culebra) 
Cut  is  entered.  For  8.1  miles  through  the  cut 
the  bottom  width  is  only  300  feet,  with  a  mini- 
mum depth  of  45  feet  at  normal  lake  level. 
The  end  of  the  high  level  is  reached  at  the 
Pedro  Miguel  lock,  also  in  duplicate,  by  which 
a  descent  (or  ascent)  of  30  feet  is  made  to  the 
55-foot  level  of  Miraflores  Lake,  1.30  miles  in 
length,  with  500-foot  channel  and  45  feet  in 
depth.  There  are  two  locks  in  duplicate  at 
Miraflores,  with  a  combined  descent  (or  ascent) 
of  45  feet  at  Pacific  high  tide  or  65  feet  at  low 
tide,  by  which  tidewater  is  again  reached.  The 


Crow  leetkm  of   GailUrd  (Culebrn)  cut,  ihowin^  rdatiw 
amotmt  of  exctmtion  by  the  French  and  Amencsns. 


canal  runs  2.5  miles  to  Balboa,  after  which  it 
becomes  a  deep  water  channel  in  Panama  Bay 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  five  miles.  To  sum  up, 
the  length  of  the  canal  from  deep  water  to  deep 
water  is  50  miles;  length  from  shore  line  to 
shore  Une»  40  miles;  bottom  width  of  channel, 
maximum,  1,000  feet;  bottom  width  of  channel, 
minimum,  In  G<ullara  Cut  (otherwise  known  as 
Culebra  Cut),  300  feet;  locks  in  pairs,  12; 
locks,  usuable  length  1,000  feet;  locks,  usable 
width.  110  feet;  Gatun  Lake,  area,  164  square 
miles;  Gatun  Lake,  channel  depth,  45  to  85 
feet;  GaiUard  Cut  (Culebn  Cut),  channel 


Cigw— ctton  of  kxsfc  cbunbcn  and  mUs  at  Gatun. 

a.  Passageway    for  operators. 

b.  GallATV  ioi  aUetiic  ooi>> 

dvdta. 

c  Drainage  gallery. 

d.  Calvert  in  centre  walk 

a,  CuNcru  under  lock  floor 
alternating  wtA  thOM 
from  sidewalls. 
f.  Wells  openhig  from  lateral 
culverts  into  lock  cham- 
ber. 

E,  Culverta  in  Me  waUt. 
.  Lateral  culverts. 

depth,  45  feet;  excavation  by  the  French,  78,- 
146,960  cubic  yards ;  excavation  by  the  French 
useful  to  present  canal,  29,908,000;  estimated 
value  to  canal  of  excavation  by  me  French, 

f 5,389,240;  value  of  all  French  property  there, 
2,799,836;  work  begim  by  the  Americans,  4 
ay  1904 :  excavation  accomplished  to  31  March 
1915  (when  only,  about  6,000,000  or  7,000.000 
cubic  yards  remained  to  be  excavated  in  canal 
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roper),  232,440,945  cubic  yards;  concrete,  total 
or  canal,  excluding  terminals,  4,844,566  cubic 
yards;  time  of  transit  through  completed  canal, 
lO  to  12  hours:  time  of  passage  through  locks, 
three  hours ;  rdocated  Panama  Railroad,  length, 
47.11  miles;  Canal  Zone,  area,  436  square  miles; 
canal  and  Panama  Railroad  forces  actually  at 
work  in  September  1913,  about  37,000  (includ- 
ing about  5,000  Americans)  ;  payment  to  New 
Panama  Canal  Company  (for  the  French  prop- 
erty). $40,000,000;  payment  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  $10,000,000;  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
canal,  S375,000,000  (estimate  given  by  General 
(joethais). 

SUdes. —  The  engineers  of  the  canal  had  to 
deal  with  peculiar  conditions  in  the  shape  of 
huge  masses  of  earth  and  rock  which  slid  into 
the  canal  excavation  both  before  and  since 
completion.  These  slides  made  up  29,431,000 
cubic  yards  of  the  total  American  excavation 
of  232,353,000  cubic  yards  or  12^  per  cent  and 
30  per  cent  of  the  excavation  at  Cnlcfara.  Slides 
developed  where  the  side  slopes  of  the  exca- 
vation were  left  too  steep  to  provide  a  stable 
bank.  The  West  Cnlebra  slide  mvolves  68  acres 
with  about  11,000,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation, 
the  East  CTulebra  an  area  of  55  acres  and  8,000,- 
000  cubic  vard^and  the  Cucaracha  slide  50 
acres  and  5,300,000  cubic  yards.  In  September 
and  October  1915  these  slides  suspended  navi- 
gation on  the  canal. 

The  Canal  in  Operation.—  On  7  Jan.  1914 
the  self-propelled  steamer,  the  crane  boat  Alex. 
La  Vi^ley,  made  the  first  passage  of  the  canal 
and  on  15  Aug.  1914  commercial  traffic  was 
inaugurated.  On  the  latter  day  the  steamer 
Aneon  made  the  passage  in  9  hours  and  40 
minutes.  The  canal  has  since  been  in  operation, 
except  during  the  period  September  1915- 
27  March  1916,  when  the  slides  interfered  with 
navigation.  In  the  two  years  ending  14  Auft. 
1916,  exactly  two  years  from  its  inaugural  open- 
ing, 2,097  vessels  i^gregating  7,0<)6,407  tons 
passed  through,  wim  cargoes  aggregating 
9^1,613  long  tons.  Tn  tiie  fiscal  year  ending 
30  Jtme  1917  1,876  vessels  made  the  pasdage  of 
the  canal.  These  had  a  net  tonnage  of  6,009,- 
356  tons  and  carried  7,229,255  tons  of  cargo. 
The  tolls  collected  from  vessels  passing  through 
the  canal  from  its  opening  to  1  Jan.  1917  aggre- 
gated $9,461,717.  In  the  same  period  the  operat- 
mg  and  maintenance  charges  arhounted  to 
$14,717,072,  leaving  an  operating  d^dt  of 
$5,255,355. 

Tolls.—  Panama  Canal  toll  rates  are  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  On  merchant  vessels  carrying  pas- 
sengers or  cargo,  $1.20  per  cent  vessel  "ton  (each 
100  cubic  feet)  of  actual  earning  capacity.  (2) 
On  vessels  in  ballast  without  passengers  or  car- 
go, 40  per  cent  less  than  for  those  of  class  1. 
(3)  On  nava!  vessels,  other  than  transports, 
colliers,  hospital  ships  and  supply  ships,  SO 
cents  per  displacement  ton.  (4)  Cm  army  and 
navy  transports,  colltera,  hosfntal  ships  and 
supply  ships,  $1.20  per  net  ton,  die  vessels  to 
be  measured  by  the  rules  that  are  also  em- 
ployed in  determining  the  net  tonnage  of  mer- 
chant vessels.  Id  rime  of  war,  as  at  other  times, 
the  canal  may  be  used  by  all-  navies,  accordinjj 
to  treaties  now  in  force  which  provide  that  it 
•shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  com- 
merce and  war  of  all  nations  and  shall  never 
be  blockaded,  nor  shall  any  right  of  war  be 
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exercised  nor  any  act  of  hostility  be  com- 
mitted within  it* 

The  Canal  in  its  Relation  to  International 
Commerce. — An  interesting  and  valuable  study 
of  the  effect  of  the  canal  upon  international 
trade  competition,  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  (see 
Bibliography),  contains  the  following  reference 
to  new  opportimities  created  by  the  cutting  of 
this  canal :  "A  vast  region  bordering  the  Pacific, 
with  huge  population  and  enormous  resources, 
crying  out  for  economic  development,  is  being 
brought  into  a  new  relationship  with  the  older 
economic  sections  of  the  worm  best  able  to  aid 
them  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  desires.*  The 
Author  says  truly  that  many  Pacific  countries 
need  European  and  American  capital,  need  im- 
migrant population,  need  the  stimulus  and  di- 
rection of  American  or  European  enterprise. 
Their  latent  resources  cannot  be  developed 
fully  in  the  absence  of  transportation  facilities, 
railways,  roads,  harbor  and  street  improvements, 
modem  sanitation,  public  works  of  all  sorts. 
Their  industries  need  the  introduction  of  mod- 
em equipment  and  methods.  In  brief,  the  At- 
lantic must  supply  the  Pacific.  With  me  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal,  a  new  facility  of 
intercourse  has  been  created.  Goods,  tourists, 
agents,  mails,  emigfants,  can  now  reach  many 
of  the  Pacific  countries  more  quickly  and  con- 
veniently. New  growth  of  economic,  commer- 
cial, soaal  and  intellectual  intercourse  inevitaUy 
follows.  The  geographical  position  of  the  canal 
and  the  trena  of  development  in  the  Pacific 
countries,  as  the  writer  points  out,  are  such 
that  the  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States 
are  most  favorably  situated  to  play  a  part  in 
this  new  growth.  With  reference  to  many  Pa- 
cific regions  the  industrial  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  has  hitherto  been  at  a  disadvan- 
tage compared  with  Europe ;  but  the  handicap 
is  either  converted  into  an  advantage  by  the 
canal,  or  greatly  reduced  In  those  regions 
where  the  United  States  has  already  held  some 
advantage,  her  position  is,  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  facilities  offered  by  the  new  route. 

Bibliography.— Bakenhiis,  R.  E.,  Knapp, 
H.  S.,  and  Johnson,  E.  R.,  <The  Panama  Canal' 
(New  York  1915);  Bullard,  A.,  ^Panama,  the 
Canal  and  the  People'  (rev.  ed,  New  York 
1914) ;  Goethals,  G.  'Government  of  the 
Canal  Zone>  (Princeton  1915) ;  id,  'The  Pan- 
ama Canal  —  an  Engineering  Treatise'  (New 
York  1916):  Gorgas.  W.  C,  'Sanitation  in 
Panama*  (New  York  1915);  Hutchinson,  L., 
'The  Panama  Canal  and  International  Trade 
Competition*  fib.,  1915) ;  Nixon,  Lewis,  *CanaI 
Tolls  and  American  Shipping'   (New  York 

1914)  ;  Oppenhehn,  L.  F.  R.,  'The  Panama 
Canal  Conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America*  (Cambridge  1913) ; 
Siber^  W.  L.,  and  Stevens.  J.  P.,  <The  Con- 
struction of  me  Panama  C^naP  (New  York 

1915)  .  For  the  details  of  the  work,  engineer- 
ing problems,  sanitation  rules,  zone  police,  etc., 
omsult  files  of  the  Canal  Record,  official  jonr- 
nal  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  (Ancon 
1907  et  soq.). 

John  B.  McDonnell, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

PANAMA  CONGRESS,  a  conRress  of  rep- 
resentatives of  various  American  nations  held 
at  Panama,  June  1826,  for  the  discussion  of  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  American  peoides.  The 
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meeting  was  originally  mtended  only  for  South 
and  Central  American  delegates,  but  the  minis- 
ters of  Mexico,  Colombia  and  Guatemala  at 
Washington  formally  invited  the  United  States 
to  be  represented  After  some  friction  in  con- 
gress two  delegates  were  appointed,  but  at  the 
congress  22  June  1826  the  American  delegates 
were  not  present,  one  having  died  en  route  and 
the  oliier  having  been  delayed  in  transit.  Chile 
and  Brazil  approved  of  the  congress  but  did 
not  send  delegates.   Ten  sessions  were  held. 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXPOSITION.  See  San  Fban- 
cisco  —  Panaua-Paofic  Inteknational  Exfo- 
smoN. 

PANAS»  Photiaofl,  Froich  surgeon  and 
o^Aahook^st:  b.  in  Cepludonia,  one  o£  the 
Ionian  Islands,  30  Jan.  1832;  d  1903.  After 
an  elementary  course  in  medicine  at  Corfu,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  in  1860  he  was  graduated 
from  the  School  of  Medicine.  Three  years 
later  be  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  France 
and  was  then  appointed  associate  professor  and 
su^eon  to  the  Central  Bureau.  In  1864  he 
became  (^hthalmic  SQra;eon  to  the  Bicetre  hos- 
pital, in  1865  to  the  Midi  and  Lourcine  hos- 
pitals, in  1868  to  the  Saint  Louis  and  Saint 
Antome  hospitals,  in  1872  to  the  Lariboisiere 
hospital,  and  in  1877  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  In 
1879  he  was  appointed  professor  of  clinical 
ophthalmology  in  the  Ecole  de  Medicine.  Panas 
rendered  valuable  service  in  the  Franco-Prus- 
War  and  achieved  some  roiown  through 
his  introduction  into  France  of  lister's  methods 
and  hy  his  operations  in  ovariotomy.  He  was 
more  widely  Known,  however,  for  his  writings 
in  medical  journal  on  subjects  connected  with 
his  specialty,  and  for  his  works  on  ophthal- 
mology, the  most  important  of  which  are 
'Lemons  sur  le  strabisme,'  etc  (Paris  187J-93) ; 
'Lemons  sur  les  keratites*  (1876) ;  'l.e^ons  sur 
les  affections  de  I'a^pareil  laciymal'  (1877); 
'Lemons  sur  les  retimtes*  (IK'S) ;  'Anatomie 
pathologique  de  I'ceil,*  with  Remy  (1879) ;  «Sur 
le  glaucome  et  les  n^plasmes  intraoculaires* 
1^3) ;  'Traiti  complet  des  maladies  des  yeux* 
1894) ;  'Lemons  de  clinique  ophthalmologique* 
(1899),  etc. 

PANATHEN^A,  Greek  festivals,  cele- 
brated at  Athens  in  honor  of  Athena.  The 
Panathensea  were  distinguished  into  the  greater 
and  the  less,  in  both  of' which  three  kinds  of 
games  were  exhibited,  conducted  by  10  presi- 
dents. On  the  first  day  were  races  with  torches 
in  the  Ceramicus;  on  the  second,  gymnastic 
exercises  and  imitations  of  naval  fights;  on  the 
third  contests  of  music  and  dedaumation,  and 
dramatic  representations.  An  olive  crown  from 
the  groves  of  Acadenras  and  a  vessel  full  of 
sacred  oil  were  the  rewards  of  the  victor.  Then 
followed  the  sacrifices  aod  the  sacrificial  feasts. 

PANAY,  pa-ni',  Philippines,  the  most  north- 
western island  of  the  Visayan  group,  lying  a 
little  to  the  southeast  of  the  centre  of  the  archi- 
pelago, bounded  on  the  east  W  Iloilo  Strait, 
and  on  the  west  by  Mindoro'  Sea;  area  4y611 
square  miles.  The  largest  of  its  dependent 
islands  is  Guimards  (243  sqvare  miles), 
to  the  southeast  of  Panay. 

Topography.— The  shape  of  the  island  is 
roughly  triangular.  A  mountain  range  extends 
from  the  peninsula  of  Buruanga  in  the  north- 
west to  the  extreme  south  and  from  Maynt^ui 
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Mountain,  in  the  centre  of  this  range,  another 
mountain  system  extends  to  the  east  and  north. 
The  island  is  thus  naturally  divided  into  three 
provinces.  There  are  three  large  rivers,  the 
Panay,  jalaur  and  Aclan,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  The  coast  on  the  east  and  north  is 
well  indented  with  ba^s  and  harbors. 

Industrial  Resources. —  The  chief  industry 
of  Panay  is  agriculture;  cotton,  corn,  chocolate, 
pepper,  colfee,  tobacco,  sugar,  rice  and  copra 
are  raised;  the  last  three  are  the  staple  crops, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  There  are  also  large 
numbers  of  livestock  raised,  cattle,  carabao  and 
horses,  excellent  jgrazing  lands  being  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  island.  The  horses  raised  in 
the  province  of  Iloilo  are  verr  highly  prized 
throughout  the  archipelago.  The  forests  are 
valuable ;  among  the  more  important  woods  are 
molane,  ebony  and  sibucao,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  exported;  honey,  wax  and  pitch  are 
also  gathered  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
mineral  resources  have  not  been  scientifically 
developed ;  gold  is  found  and  is  mined  in  small 
quantities;  and  fine  marbles  and  tonatite  are 
quarried  to  some  extent;  there  are  depoMts  of 
gypsum,  marl  and  iron ;  quicksilver  and  copper 
are  also  reported.  The  mechanical  industries 
are  well  advanced  and  produce  for  export ;  fine 
fabrics  of  pineapple  fibre,  jnsi,  sinamay  and 
cotton  are  manufactured ;  also  sugar  sacks,  hats 
and  palmleaf  baskets^  the  woven  fabrics  of 
the  province  of  Antifjue  are  especially  well 
known,  the  looms  giving  employment  to  over 
12,000  women;  lime  of  good  quality  is  manu- 
factured in  Iloila.  The  fisheries  are  also  valu- 
able, particularly  those  of  the  island  of  Gui- 
maris.  Within  the  three  provinces  there  are 
excellent  road  systems:  but  as  the  mountains 
are  almost  impassable  me  trade  between  prov- 
inces is  entirely  by  sea;  there  is  also  a  large 
foreign  trade,  the  town  of  Iloila  (l)op.  60,000) 
being  next  to  Manila  in  commercial  importance. 

People  and  History. —  The  people  of  Panay 
are  almost  entirely  of  Visayan  race ;  a  few  thou- 
sand wild  Mundos  and  a  few  Negritos  live  in 
the  mountains.  This  island  was  a  stronghold 
of  the  Filipino  insurrection ;  it  was  first  occupied 
by  United  States  troops  in  the  early  part  of 
1399  but  the  island  was  not  completely  pacified 
until  January  I90I.  The  island  was  divided 
into  mree  provinces  (in  accordance  with  the 
natural  divisions).  Antique,  Capiz  and  Iloila; 
the  former  Spanish  commandancia  of  Concep- 
cion  was  consolidated  with  Iloilo.  Pop.  of 
island,  743,646. 

PANAY,  Philippines,  a  pueblo  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Cipiz,  island  of  Panay,  atuated  a  few 
miles  inland  from  the  northern  coast,  three  miles 
southeast  of  C&piz.  the  provincial  capital.  Pop. 
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PANAY  RIVER,  a  river  of  the  province 
of  Capiz,  island  of  Panay,  rises  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Taias  Mountains,  flows  north  and 
empties  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of  C&piz; 
length,  38  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
rivers  of  the  island  of  Panay,  has  five  chief 
tributaries,  and  drains  the  greater  portion  of 
the  province  of  Cipiz.  It  has  a  high-tide  depth 
of  13  feet  at  its  mouth  and  is  navigahl?  for 
large  native  craft  for  a  considerable  distance. 

PANCHATANTRA.  pan-ch^-tin'tr^.  an 
old  collection  of  apologues  and  stories  in  Sans- 


krit. Vishnusarman  is  represented  as  the  nar- 
rator of  the  stories  and  author  of  the  book. 
The  Panchatantra  has  been  frequent^  revised. 
Wilson  had  three  widely  varying  manuscripts 
before  him  while  he  drew  up  his  analysis  of 
the  work.  Kosegarten,  who  first  edited  the 
Sanskrit  text,  used  11  var>ing  manuscripts.  In 
these  he  recognized  two  versions,  one  simple, 
the  other  more  extended  and  elaborated- 
Neither  of  these  can  be  the  first  form  of  the 
work,  which  must  have  been  a  still  more  ancient 
text. 

Some  of  the  apologues  contained  in  the  Pan- 
chatantra occur  in  the  Mahabharata,  others 
originate  in  Buddhist  books,  and  several 
abndgmcnts  or  imitations  occur  elsewhere  in 
the  Sanskrit. 

The.  'Panchatantra*  is  one  of  the  works 
styled  in  India  as  'Nitishastras*  (shastra, 
"book  of  knowledge,'  and  niti,  •conduct"),  writ- 
ten for  the  instruction  of  kings  and  all  those 
called  to  take  a  share  iri  the  government.  The 
five  books  of  which  it  is  made  up  form  as  many 
distinct  sections  related  to  each  other  by  a 
preface  in  which  a  king,  after  taking  the  advice 
of  his  councillors,  entrusts  to  a  Brahman  the 
training  of  his  three  sons.  The  Brahman  com- 
poses the  Panchatantra  for  the  edification  of 
the  young  princes  and  by  the  reading  of  that 
work  he  succeeds  in  overcoming  their  idleness 
and  in  developing  their  minds. 

The  first  book  lias  for  its  title  ^Mitrabheda' 
('The  Disimion  of  Friends').  It  aims  at  ac- 
quainting kings  with  the  danger  incurred  by 
lendii%  ear  to  the  insinuations  of  those  who  seek 
to  sow  divisions  between  a  prince  and  his  faith- 
ful subjects.  The  second  dooI^  'Mitraprapu* 
('Hie  Acquisition  of  Friends*^,  shows  how  ad- 
vantageous it  is  for  men  to  unite  and  help  each 
other.  The  third  book,  <Kakolukiya»  (*The 
War  of  the  Crows  and  the  Owls')  demonstrates 
the  danger  of  trusting  to  untried  men  or  to 
enemies.  The  fourth,*Labdhaprana6ana'  (*The 
I-oss  of  Acquired  (jood*).  proves  that  wc  fre- 
quently lose  by  imprudence  what  we  had  ac- 

?uired  with  difficulty.  The  fifth  and  last  book, 
Aparikshitakaraka*  (^Inconsiderate Conduct'), 
shows  the  danger  of  being  precipitate.  The 
narrative  is  interspersed  with  sentences,  max- 
ims, thoughts,  extracts  from  legal  codes,  poems 
and  dramas.  Ctonsiilt  Frazer,  'Literary  His- 
tory of  India>  (1896) :  Kosegarten,  *Pantcha- 
tantrum^  (1S4S-59);  Lancereau,  *Pantchatan- 
tra,'  French  version  (1871);  Schmidt,  <Panca- 
tantra,  Textus  Omatior,'  German  version 
(1901). 

PANCOAST.  Henry  Spackmui,  author 
and  educator:  b.  Germantown,  Pa.,  24  Aug. 
185&  He  -was  educated  at  Germantown  Acad- 
emy and  by  private  tutors.  Studied  law,  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1882  but  retired  from  prac- 
tice in  1887  to  devote  himself  to  writing  and 
teadiing.  Received  degrees  of  L.H.D.,  Trinity, 
1912;  A-M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913. 
Author  of  'Representative  English  Literature* 
(1892);  'Introduction  to  English  Literature' 
(1895,  3d  ed.  1907)  ;  'Study  Lists,  Chronological 
Tables  and  Maps'  (1908)  ;  'Introduction  to 
American  Litcratnre'  (1898;  revised  ed.  1911)  ; 
'A  First  Book  of  English  Literature'  (with 
P.  V.  D.  Shelly;  1911);  'Standard  English 
Poems*  (1900);  'Standard  English  Prose* 
(\9W^i  'Early  English  Poems*  (with  J.  D. 
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PANCOAST- 

"    th;  l&U):  <A  Vista  of  Engtidi  Verse* 

fi);  ^English  Prose  and  Verse>  (1915). 
monographs   on   questions   of  In^an 
Rifi^ts  and  contributions  to  magazines. 

PANCOAST,  JoMph,  American  surgeon: 
b.  Burlington,  N.  1805;  d.  7  March  ]88£  In 
1828  he  was  graduated  at  the  Univeruty  ol 
Pennsylvania  and  b^an  teadihtg  surgery  in 
1831.  For  a  long  period  he  was  connected  with 
various  hosintau  in  Philadelphia;  was  oro- 
fessoT  of  surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col-* 
lege  from  1838  to  1847  and  professor  of  anatomy 
from  1847  to  1674.  He  resigned  in  the  latter 
year,  becoming  professor  emeritus,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  William  H,  Pancoast  He 
was  a  remarkably  skilful  operator,  de^sed  many 
improved  methods,  and  made  some  important 
discoveries.  Besides  contributing  to  ieadit^ 
medical  ionmals,  he  translated  and  edited  vari- 
ous woncs,  and  published  <A  Treatise  on 
erarive  Surgery>  (1844;  3d  ed.,  1852)  and  <A 
Treatise  on  the  Structure,  Functions  and 
eases  of  the  Human  Sympathetic  Nerve*  (1831). 

PANCOAST,  William  Henry.  American 
snrgeon:  b.  Philadelphia,  1835  ;  d.  1897.  In 
1956  he  was  graduated  at  the  Jeirerson  Medical 
College  and  subsequently  studied  in  London, 
Paris  and  Vienna.  He  established  his  practice 
in  Philadelphia  and  during  the  Gvi!  War  was 
superintendent  of  a  hospital  there.  He  jcnned 
the  faculty  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1867 
and  in  1^4  succeeded  his  father  as  professor 
of  surgery  there.  In  18S^  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  became  professor  of 
anatomy  and  clinical  anatomy.  Dr.  Pancoast 
pt/blished  a  report  in  1884  concerning  the 
anatomy  of  the  Siamese  twins,  which  attracted 
wide  attention. 

PANCRAS,   Saint,   or  PANCRATIUS 

(■Victor  in  every  game*)  a  christian  mar^, 
who  at  the  a^e  of  14  defied  the  decree  against 
(^risiianity  issued  by  Diocletian  and  was  ac- 
cordingly put  to  death  (304).  He  is  regarded 
as  the  patron  saint  of  children  and  there  are 
many  churches  dedicated  to  him  in  England, 
Italy,  France  and  S^ain,  and  his  festival  is  cele- 
brated on  the  anmversary  of  his  death  (12 
May). 

PANCJRBAS.  p^1cre-3s.  The  pancreas 
^ov-xpcof  (all  £fe^)  is  a  large  aMominal 
gland  which  has  the  double  purpose  of  produc- 
ing a  digestive  secretion  which  is  poured  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  (duod- 
enum), and  of  relating  the  utilization  of  sugars 
and  starches  in  the  body.  The  latter  function 
is  carried  on  hy  an  internal  secretion  which 
passes  directly  mto  the  blood.  The  pancreas 
of  the  calf  is  used  for  food  under  the  name  of 
the  'stomach  sweetbread,*  in  distinction  to  the 
*neck  sweetbread,*  which  is  the  thymus  gland. 
In  man  the  organ  is  irregularly  prismatic  in  shape, 
is  reddish-yellow  tn  color,  and  lies  with  its 
long  axis  across  the  posterior  wall  of  Ac  abdo- 
men bdiind  the  stomach  at  the  levd  of  the 
first  and  second  lumbar  vertebne.  It  has  been 
variously  compared  in  shape  to  a  hammer,  to 
the  letter  *J*  placed  on  its  ade,  or  to  a  dog's 
tongue.  The  right-hand  end  is  the  larger  and 
is  termed  the  head.  A  slightly  narrower  por- 
tion connects  the  head  with  me  body  of  the 
gland  whidi  in  turn  terminates  in  an  elongated 
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portion  called  the  tail.  The  average  dimensions 
of  the  gland  are  six  to  eight  inches  05  to  20 
centimeters)  in  length,  one  and  a  half  inches 
(three  and  a  half  to  lour  centimeters)  in  breadth, 
and  one-half  to  one  inch  (one  and  a  half  to  two 
centimeters)  in  thickness.  In  weight  it  aver- 
ages two  to  three  and  a  half  ounces  ((0  to 
100  grammes).  The  head  of  the  organ  lies  just 
to  the  right  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  is  en- 
drcled  by  the  loop  formed  by  the  duodenum 
as  it  leaves  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach. 
The  body  extends  to  the  left  behind  the  stom- 
ach, and  the  tail  usually  touches  the  hilum  of 
the  spleea  Unlike  the  other  abdominal  organs 
the  pancreas  does  not  have  a  special  artery 
from  the  aorta,  but  derives  its  blood  supply 
throt^h  the  branches  from  the  cdiac  axis  ana 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  Its  nerve  sup- 
ply comes  through  the  branches  of  the  celiac 
plexus,  which  are  non-medullated,  but  provided 
with  gangUa,  and  penetrate  to  the  ultimate 
structural  units  of  me  organ,  which  they  sur- 
round in  fine  networks.  The  gland  pours  its 
external  secretion  into  the  duodenum  through 
a  long  duct  (duct  of  Wirsung)  running  from 
left  to  r^^t  the  length  of  the  organ.  It  begins 
through  the  union  of  small  ducts  from  the 
lobules  in*  the  tail  and,  incrcasu^  in  size 
^on^  the  receipt  of  numerous  tributaries,  as 
it  proceeds,  finally  reaches  the  head  of  the 
gland.  On  leaving  the  pancreas  it-  joins  the 
common  bile  duct,  and  together  with  this,  passes 
obliquely  through  the  wall  of  the  second  part  of 
the  duodenum  three  or  four  inches  (8  or  10 
centimeters)  from  the  stomach,  usualqr  at  the 
summit  of  a  little  elevation  of  the  mucous  memo 
brane,  caOed  the  papilla  of  Vater.  It  may, 
however,  empty  into  the  bile  duct  itself  a  short 
distance  from  the  intestine  A  second  duct,  the 
duct  of  Santorini,  is  ustially  subsidiary  to  the 
main  duct  and  may  empty  into  the  duodenum  by 
a  separate  opening  a  short  distance  above  the 
papilla  of  Vater,  or  it  may  connect  with  the 
main  duct  Sometimes  it  is  of  large  size  and 
may  serve  as  the  diief  excretory  duct  of  the 
gland.  Anomalies  of  the  pancreas  are  occar- 
sionally  seen,  such  as  division  of  the  organ  into 
two  parts  connected  hy  a  thin  bridge  of  gland 
substance  containing  die  duct^or  an  accessory 
pancreas  may  be  found  in  one-half  to  one 
per  cent  of  the  cases.  This  is  a  mass  of 
gland  tissue  with  a  duct  opening  into  the 
alimentary  canal  and  lyit^  in  die  wall  of  the 
stomach,  duodenum,  or  other  portion  of  the 
small  intestine.  In  the  embryo  the  pancreas  is 
devdcmed  from  two  distinct  entpdermal  oat- 
growms  from  die  wall  of  the  duodenum  aad 
dte  junction  of  the  bile  duct  with  the  duodenum 
reflectively,  spoken  of  as  dorsal  and  ventral 
buds,  the  latter  of  which  is  double.  The  dorsal 
porticm,  whidv.is  much  lai^r  than  the  vemraL 
forms  the  body  and  the  tail  of  the  gland,  and 
also  a  part  of  die  head.  It  contains  the  dnct  of 
Santorini,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  dorsal  pan- 
creatic duct  joins  the  duct  of  the  smaller  ven- 
tral pancreas  and  gives  rise  to  the  main  excre- 
tory canal  of  die  t^and,  die  duct  of  Wirsung. 
In  structure  die  pancreas  resemUes  the  parotid 
gland,  and  for  this  reason  is  sometimes  termed 
the  abdominal  salivary  gland.  It  belongs  to 
the  group  of  tubulo- racemose  glands  and  con- 
sists of  groups  of  secretory  cells  or  lobules  held 
tt^ether  by  a  stroma  of  loose  connective  tissue^ 
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vliicli  also  carries  the  ducts,  vessels  and  nerves 
of  the  or^n.  In  the  lobules  two  types  of  cells 
may  be  distinguished,  the  secreting  cells,  -which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  organ,  and  groups  of 
cells  of  a  different  type  found  in  ihe  centre  of 
the  tobnles,  which  were  first  described  by  Lan- 
gerhans  in  1869,  and  are  called  pancreatip 
islands,  "The  secreting  cells,  when  at  rest,  con- 
tain coarse  granules  which  disappear  when  the 
gland  is  actively  secreting.  The  islands  of 
Langerhans,^ which  vary  in  size  from  a  few  cells 
to  several  millimeters  in  diameter,  develop  from 
the  smaller  ducts  after  the  gland  has^  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  development  in  the  em- 
bryo. They  are  composed  of  spheroidal  or 
polygonal  cells,  distinct  in  appearance  from  the 
secreting  cells,  and  produce  an  internal  secre- 
tion  which  is  discharged  directly  into  the  blood 
vessels.  The  external  secretion,  or  pancreatic 
Juice,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  digestion  of 

Eroteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates  (see  article 
Digestion).  It  is  a  clear,  alkaline  fluid  of 
which  it  is  estimated  that  from  16  to  26  ounces 
(500  to  800  cubic  centimeters)  a  day  are  secreted. 
Its  most  important  constituents  are  three  en- 
lymes,  or  their  preliminary  forms,  called  zymo- 
gens, namely  a  protein-digesting  enzyme,  called 
Ciypsinv  a  starch-digesting  enzyme  adled  amy- 
Ic^sin,  and  a  fat-digesting  cn^me  called  ste^ 
lin  (lipase). 

The  mechanism  of  secretion  is  supposed  to  he 
as  follows :  When  food  leaves  the  stoma<3i  and 
enters  die  duodenum,  the  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice  produces  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  Intestine  a  substance  called  secretin.  This 
is  absorbed  by  the  Mood  and  is  carried  to  the 
pancreas  whioi  it  stimulates  to  activity*  thon^ 
the  secretion  is  also  to  some  extent  under  the 
control  of  the  secretory  fibres  of  ^e  vagus  and 
splanchnic  nerves.  The  pancreas  furthermore 
produces  an  internal  secretion  which  is  appar- 
ently formed  by  the  cells  of  the  pancreatic 
islands.  This  is  tbou^^t  to  be  essential  for  the 
proper  metabolism  of  sugar  in  the  body,  and  ia 
■diabetes  (see  artide  Diabstbs)  these  portions  of 
llie  gland  usually  show  more  or  leas  degenera- 
tion or  shrinkage.  The  view  now  held  is  that 
sugar  exists  normally  in  die  body  in  a  combined 
form,  but  that  in  diabetes  this  power  of  com- 
bining is  to  some  extent  lost  and  the  combining 
substance  which  forms^  the  bond  between  the 
tissues  and  the  sugar  is  si^iposed  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  cells  ofthe  pancreatic  islands.  Be- 
sides the  changes  observed  in  diabetes,  mere  are 
numerous  other  forms  of  (Usease  oi  the  pan- 
creas. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  acute  or 
chronic  inflammatory  changes  (pancreatitis), 
cysts  and  tumors.  Of  the  latter,  cancer  is  one 
of  the  commonest,  and  is  generally  secondary 
to  a  similar  growth  in  the  stomach.  The 
symptoms  o£  these  conditions  comprise  pain 
(usually  high  up  in  the  abdomen),  digestive  dis- 
ttiri»aaces,  the  passage  of  buD^,  liriit-coloFed, 
fatty  stools,  jaundice  loss  of  wei^iL  etc  A 
characteristic  manifestation,  known  as  fat  necro- 
sis, is  Sfunetimes  seen  in  lAiidi  as  the  result  of 
the  escape  of  pancreatic  secretion  into  the  sur- 
rounding fatty  tissue  areas  of  necrosis  develop 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  fat  digesting  ferment 

PANCRBATIN,  a  substance  secreted  by 
the  pancreas,  and  often  administered  in  metK- 
cine  for  the  correction  of  certain  digestive  dis- 
orders.  The  commercial  supply  that  is  used  in 


medicine  is  mostl;y  obtained  from  the  pancreas 
of  the  hog,  and  is  best  known  in  the  form  of 
a  grayish,  amorphous  imwder,  usually  wiA  a 
tinge  of  yellow,  and  with  a  faint,  characteristic 
smell.  I^uicreatia  is  not  a  definite  chemical 
si^stancc,  but  contains  several  distinct  fer- 
ments. Its  composition  varies,  moreover,  with 
the  source  from  which  the  substance  is  pre- 
pared, and  vrith  the  state  of  activity  of  the 
particular  pancreas  from  whidi  it  is  extracted. 
One  of  its  normal  components,  steapsin,  is  an 
exceedin^y  powerful  agent  for  enecting  the 
emulsificauon  of  fats,  and  it  is  even  able  to 
artially  separate  them  into  free  glycerin  and 
ree  fatty  adds.  Another  constituent,  try^in, 
converts  coagulated  albuminous  substances  into 
soluble  peptones,  resembling  pepsin  in  this  re- 
spect, although  its  action  is  somewhat  different. 
Fancreatin,  for  example,  is  effective  only  in  an 
alkaline  medium,  while  in  the  case  of  pepsin 
the  medium  must  be  add.  Anodier  consUtuent, 
amylopsin,  converts  starches  and  other'  amylace- 
ous substances  into  sugars;  and  a  fourth  fer- 
ment that  is  present  possesses  the  power  of 
coagulating  the  casein  of  milk. 

PANDA,  or  WAH,  an  animal  (^unu  /h/- 
gem)  of  the  raccoon  famil;^,  which  inhabits  the 
eastern  Himalayas  to  a  hd^t  of  about  12,000 
feet  It  is  equal  in  size  to  a  large  cat.  and  has 
remarkably  glossy  reddi^-chestnut  fiir,  darker 
bdowi  with  a  white  face  and  a  long  ringed  tail. 
It^  seems  to  be  the  remnant  of  a  once  very 
widespread  group  which  in  the  early  Tertiary 
Period  was  numerous  in  Europe,  explaining 
the  present  curious  distribution  of  the  family, 
for  all  other  existing  raccoons  are  American. 
The  animal  is  descnoed  as  inhatatinff  forests 
and  feeding  almost  entirely  on  vegetable  food ; 
but  it  eats  eggs  and  insects  when  it  can  get 
Aem.  Most  of  its  time  is  spent  upon  the 
ground,  but  it  has  semi-retractiFe  claws  and  is 
tibic  to,  climb  trees.  It  is  said  to  be  rather  a 
dull-witted,  defenseless  creature,  reminding  one 
of  the  Idnkajou.  Consult  l^ower  and  Lydek- 
Icer,  <MammaIia>  (1891);  Blanford,  ^Fauna  of 
British  India:  Mammals*  (1888). 

PANDAN,  pan-din'^  Phifippines,  a  pueblo 
of  the  province  of  Antique,  island  of  Panay, 
on  the  west  coast  near  the  Bugang  River,  60 
miles  north  of  San  Jos^  de  Buena  Vista.  It  is 
■on  the  coast  road  and  has  a  good  anchorage 
iground.  Pop.  13,800.  There  is  a  sftiall  pueblo 
of  the  same  name  (pop.  2,143)  on  the  north 
coast  of  Catanduanes  Island,  near  Albay,  hawon. 

PANDANTJS.  See  ScREw-prNs. 

PANDARUS,  pan'd9-rus,  Trojan  hero,  son 
of  Lycacm.  He  was  given  by  Apollo  a  bow 
with  which  he  became  famous  as  an  archer. 
In  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
he  broke  the  truce,  and  after  wounding  Mene- 
laus  and  Diomedes  was  sl»n  by  the  latter.  He 
also  appears  in  ^lakespeares  ^Trcqlus  and 
Cjessida*  as  a  procurer,  whence  the  English 
word  "pander.* 

PANDAVAS,  ian'd9-v4s.  Sec  liAuAs- 
uAeata 

PANDBCT8,  Hie,  the  most  hnportant 

compilation  of  the  Roman  law,  prepared  by 
several  scholars  at  the  order  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian  (q.v).  It  is  also  called  *The  Digest* 
It  was  an  attempt  to  form  a  complete  system 
t>f  law  from  the  commentaries  of  the  great 
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joristflu  Hie  work  was  done  by  a  conmrittee 
composed  of  the  jurist  Triboniamis  and  16 
othm  learned  in  law;  it  was  b^nn  in  530  A.ifc 
and  completed  in  533.  The  m^nitude  of  the 
usk  becomes  apparent  fran  the  fact  that  about 
2,000  various  treatises  were  consulted,  and  from 
these  about  9,000  extracts  appear.  One-tUrd  of 
them  comes  from  Ulpian,  one-sixth  from 
Paultis,  one-twelfth  from  Papinianua,  and  the 
rest  from  36  other  writers,  lite  Pandiects,  with 
the  Codex  Justinianos,  became  the  law  for  the 
RtHuan  Empire:  When  the  Lombards  invaded 
Italy  in  S6&  tfaejr  ovettumed  almost  all  the  few 
remaining  Roman  institntions,  the  law  courts 
among  them.  In  Ravenna,  however,  the  Roman 
law  was  still  taneht ;  and  the  Lombards  allowed 
their  Roman  strojects  to  be  judged  according 
to  the  Roman  law.  The  Codex,  which  begins 
with  an  invocation  to  the  Trinity,  and  contuns 
a  great  deal  of  legislation  on  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, was  held  in  esteem  fay  the  clergy ;  but  the 
Pandects  were  at  first  ignored  as  bietnir  the 
work  of  pagan  jurists.  In  the  last  part  of  the 
11th  century,  however,  there  was  a  great  revival 
of  the  study  of  Roman  law.  Imerius  of  Bo* 
logna,  the  greatest  teacher  of  his  time,  renewed 
die  study  of  the  Pandects,  which,  together  with 
the  Codex,  became  the  basis  of  all  mediaeval 
l^nslation.  The  Pandects  may  justly  be  con- 
udered  the  most  famous  collection  of  law  ever 
made.  In  both  its  central  idea  of  co^fication 
and  its  content  and  phraseolosf  it  has  pn>- 
foundly  influenced  subsequent  lenslation,  in- 
cluding that  of  New  En^and  and  the  l^ted 
States. 

PANDORA,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  first 
woman;  so  called  because  she  received  gifts 
from  all  the  Olympians.  She  was  the  creature 
of  Prometheus,  and  the  gods  came  down  to 
see  her  and  conferred  tfacfr  giftt  on  bnr. 
Athena  iastmctied  her  in  all  w<wk8  of  fenule 
skill.  Aikbrodite  endowed  her  with  beau^  and 
fascination.  Hermes  inspired  her  with  a  de* 
sire  of  i^easing;  and  taught  insinuating  words. 
Athena  carried  her  thus  equipped  into  the  as- 
sembly of  the  gods,  and  all  adtmred  die  work. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Epimetheus,  a  mortal, 
brother  of  Prometheus,  and  brought  sorrow 
into  the  world  by  opening,  in  her  curiosity,  a 
box  containing  the  blessings  of  life;  all  these 
escaped,  save  Hope.  This  is  dearly  a  late  and 
I^losophic  ad(fition  to  the  myth. 

PANDOURS,  pfin'doorz,  or  PANDOORS, 
the  name  formerly  given  to  the  Servian  or 
Raiuian  irregular  foot-soldiers-  coming  from 
the  village  of  Pandur,  in  the  county  of  Sol,  in 
Lower  Hungary,  who  in  1750  were  made  regular 
troops.  The  term  is  now  used  in  Hungary  and 
Croatia  for  mounted  constabulary  or  guards.. 

PANEL,  (1)  M  law,  a  schedule,  or  roll  of 
such  jurors  as  the  sheriff  returns  to  pass  u^n 
anjr  trial;  and  impaneling  a  jury  is  returning 
their  names  in  such  schedule  of  parchment.  In 
Scottish  law  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  the  panel. 
(2)  In  carpentry,  a  t)[mpanum  or  square  piece 
of  thin  wood,  sometimes  carved,  framed  or 
grooved  in  a  larger  piece,  or  between  two  up- 
right pieces  and  two  cross  pieces.  (3)  In  ma- 
sonry, a  face  of  hewn  stone.  (4)  In  bookbind- 
ing, a  depressed  part  of  the  sides  within  a 
rentively  elevattd  bordering  portion ;  or  a  space 
on  the  rack  between  bands.  (5)  In  mtntng, 
a  system  of  coal  mining  in  wludi  the  projected 


winning  n  divided  into  large  square  allot- 
ments, divided  masnve  walls  of  coal, 
instead  of  placing  the  whole  woridng  in  one 
undivided  arrangement.  The  pillars  are  left 
very  large,  the  room  small;  tiie  pilars  are 
wonced  out,  props  4ieing  substituted ;  these  are 
knocked  out,  and  the  goaf  filled  up  by  the 
caving  down  of  the  ceiling.  (6)  In  pamting, 
a  piece  of  wood  —  oal^  chestnut  or  white  poiH 
lar  —  on  which,  instead  of  canvas,  a  picture  is 
painted.  The  earliest  paintings  in  oil  were  gen* 
eiaUy  exccnted  on  panels,  which  were  composed 
of  various  pieces  of  wood,  cemented  together 
widi  dieese  glue;  and  this  glue,  or  cement 
caused  each  portion  to  adhere  so  firmly  that 
such  panels  were  considered  stronger  than  those 
which  conristed  of  one  piece  of  wood  only. 

PANGASINAN,  pan-ga-se-nan',  Philip- 
I^nes,  a  province  of  the  Island  of  Luzon,  in  .the 
western  central  part  of  Northern  Luzon  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  lingayen ;  length,  east 
and  yrestf  56  mlleB;  width,  33  miles;  area,  1J16 
square  miles.  The  proving  is  motmtainous  in 
the  northeast,  and  also  near  the  western  bound- 
ary; the  rest  of  the  surface  is  flat,  sloping 
toward  the  sea,  and  near  the  coast  ia  very  low 
and  frequently  inundated  by  the  rivers.  There 
are  numerous  rivers,  of  which  the  Agno  is 
largest  and  most  important.  The  staple  crop  is 
ric^  though  this  is  often  injured  by  floods; 
•ugar,  «>ni,  tobaoco  and  cocoanut  are  also 
abun<umtly  cultivated;  the  nipa  palm  grows 
luxuriantly.  There  are  abun<bnt  deposits  of 
salt,  and  also  gold,  copper,  iron,  magnetite  and 
sulphur.  The  important  industries  beside  agri- 
culture indude  the  making  of  nipa  wine, .  the 
weaving  of  buri  and  manufacture  of  mats,  hats 
and  sacks,  and  boat  building.  The  Gulf  of 
Lingayen  affords  excellent  conunerctal  faulities; 
the  oonunerce  is  carried  on  almost  wholly  by 
tbc  QiineML  Many  of  the  rivers  are  navigable 
for  some  distance;  well  constructed  roads  ex- 
tend all  over  the  province,  and  the  ManHa  and 
Dagnpan  Railroad  also  crosses  the  province. 
Fop.  343,686,  mostly  Pangasinans. 

panoasinAns,  a  group  of  tribes  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  inhabiting  the  province  of 
Pan^slnin,  Luzon  and  some  localities  in  the 
province  of  Zambales,  Nueva  Exija  and  Ben- 
guet  They  are  of  the  Malay  race,  and  at  the 
ume  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  had  a 
dvilication  and  writtoi  tatigu»e  of  thdr  own. 
TMr  language  is  now  genentfly  spoken  In  the 
province  of  Pangaiin&n.  .They  are  Christians. 

PANQE  LINGUA  GL0RI03I  COR- 
PORIS MYSTBRIUM,  the  first  fine  of  one 
of  the  finest  of  mediaeval  hymns,  composed  by 
Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  1274)  for  the  Office 
of  Corpus  Christi.  The  metre  and  the  opening 
line  are  imitated  from  Venantius  Fortunatus, 
and  the  poem  itself  consists  of  six  stanzas  of 
three  lines  each  with  triple  riiymc  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  end.  In  the  Roman  Breviary,  how- 
ever, it  is  di^ded  into  stanaas  of  six  lines  each 
by  halving  each  of  the  oripnal  lines.  This  hymn 
is  sung  m  the  solemn  procession  to  the  Re- 
pository on  Maundy  Thursday,  also  in  the  pro- 
cession of  Corpus  Christi  and  of  the  Forty 
Hours  Devotion.  Staiuas  5  and  6  (stanza  6 
forms  the  doxology)  are  sung  as  a  special 
hymn  (Tantum  Ergo)  and  prescribed  for  the 
Benediction  of  die  Most  SUessed  Sacrament. 
Critics  have  been  unammous  in  their  pnriae  of 
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this  work  of  Saint  Thomas.  Fimont  says  that 
thtf  alternating:  triple  rhyming  is  a  new  feature 
medlaEval  hymnody.  Neale  dedares  that  "this 
hymn  contests  second  place  amonf?  those  of 
the  Western  Church  with  the  'Vexilla  Regis,* 
the  'Stabat  Mater,*  the  *Jesu  dulcis  memoria,* 
.  .  .  and  one  or  two  others,  leaving  tlie  *  Dies 
Ira*  in  its  unapproachable  glory*  Duffield 

rs  farther  and  says  that  "it  excels  all  these* 
^'its  peculiar  qualities,  its  logical  neatness, 
dramatic  pradsion,  and  force  of  almost  argu- 
mentative statement*  Translations  of  this  hymn 
have  not  been  many  or  felicitous  (consult  the 
'Dictionary  of  HymnoloBv' ),  the  best  ones  per- 
haps being  those  of  Wacfcerbarth,  Caswall, 
N^e  and  Donahoe.  A  fine  rhymed  transla- 
tion, preserving  the  metre  of  the  original,  was 
published  with  the  text  and  notes  by  Uug^  T. 
Henry  in  the  Amtrican  Ecclesiastical  RevUw 
(March  1890). 

Herbert  F.  Wbight. 

PANOB  LINGUA  GLORIOSI  PRS- 
LIUH  CBRTAMINIS,  the  first  line  of  a 
hymn  generally  T:redited  (e.g.,  by  Dreves, 
Meams  and  others)  to  Venantius  Fortunatus 
(6th  century),  although  sometimes  ascribed 
(e.g.,  by  Gerbert,  B4hr  Pimont)  to  Qaud- 
ianus  Mamertus  (5th  centuty).  In  the  manu- 
scripts, several  of  which  go  back  to  the  8th 
century,  the  hymn  contains  10  stanzas  (exclud- 
ing the  closing  stanza  or  doxology)  of  three 
lines  each  (tetrameter  trochaic  catalectic  un- 
rhymed).  In  the  Roman  Breviary,  the  hymn  is 
assigned  to  Passion  Sunday  and  ferial  offices 
from  then  to  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week,  also 
to  feasts  of  the  Finding  of  the  Holy  Cross,  of 
the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  of  the  Crown 
of  Thorns  and  of  the  Five  Wounds.  In  this 
Breviary,  the  hymn  is  di^ded  into  two,  the  first 
five  stanzas  hmng  said  at  M)atins.  the  second  five 
at  Lauds;  and  each  line  is  subdivided  into  two 
so  that  the  stanza  contains  six  lines.  The  entire 
hymn  is  sutig  on  Good  Friday  during  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Cross,  immediately  after  the  *Im- 
properia"  or  "Reproaches.*  This  hymn,  like  the 
"Vexilla  Regis,^  suffered  many  emendations 
(e.g..  ^lauream*  was  substituted  for  "pnteliun^ 
in  the  first  line)  at  the  hands  of  correctors  of 
the  Breviary  under  Urban  VIII.  The  corrected 
form  remains  to>day  in  the  Roman  Breviary. 
The  more  notable  translations  (consult  the  'Dic- 
tionary of  HymnologvM  are  those  by  Aylward, 
Caswall,  Campbell  and  by  Neale.  A  fine  trans- 
lation, preserving  th^  metre  of  the  original, 
was  published  with  the  text  and  notes  by  Hugh 
T.  Henry  in  the  American  BcclesiasHaU  Review 
(March  1891). 

Herbert  F.  Wright. 

PANQBNESIS,  a  theory  advanced  by  Dar- 
win to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  heredity, 
and  especially  to  explain  the  (all^^red)  inherit- 
ance of  acquired  characters  (effects  of  use  and 
disuse  of  parts^  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  of  Lamarck.  (See  Laharck- 
ism).  The  problem  was  to  form  a  hypothesis 
bv  which  changes  in  any  part  of  the  body 
could  so  affect  the  germ-Cells  that  the  parental 
peculiarities  should  reappear  in  succeeding 
generations.  Danirin  suiii>osed  that  every  cdi 
of  the  bod:^  gives  off  at  every  st^;e  of  its 
existence  minute  particles,  or  gemmules.  wbiidh 
vdien  furnished  with  proper  nutriment  will 
give  rise  to  parta  similar  to  those  from  which 


they  were  derived.  These  gemmules  are  col- 
lected from  every  part  of  the  body  to  form  the 
sexual  elements,  and  their  development  in  the 
next  generation  forms  a  new  beinf^.  To  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  characters  may  skip  a  gen- 
eration, he  assumed  that  the  gemmules  may  lie 
dormant  for  a  time.  This  theory  was  weak  in 
that  it  assumed  the  existence  of  particles  of 
which  we  have  no  oAer  evidence  and  it  was 
Portly  disproved  by  (^iton.  If  these  gem- 
mules are  constantly  i^ven  off  they  must  be 
carried  by  the  blood,  and  hence  if  introduced 
into  another  animal  they  must  aSect  the 
progeny.  Galton  introduced  into  the  blood  of 
nlver-gray  rabbits  the  blood  of  rabbits  of  other 
colors,  in  some  cases  to  the  extent  of  half  the 
blood,  but  the  offspring  invariably  showed  no 
trace  of  chanee  of  color.  Brooks  in  his  *He- 
redity*  (1883)  modified  the  theory  so  as  to 
avoid  Galton's  experiment,  but  the  theory  has 
been  dropped  in  later  years,  and  has  only  a 
historic  interest.  Consult  E>Brwin,  Variation 
of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication* 
(1868),  and  the  authorities  mendoned  under 
Heredity. 

PANGO-PANGO,  pang'gS-pang'gC,  or 
PAGO-PAGO,  a  harbor  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  island  Tutuila,  Samoa.  It  is  L-shaped,  with 
the  greatest  lengdi  (17  miles)  from  east  to 
west.  It  is  land-lodced,  and  in  every  way  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  Pacific.  It  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  as  a  naval  and  coal- 
ing station  in  1872,  and  the  cession  was  con- 
firmed by  a  treaty  sifined  in  1878.  by  which  the 
United  States  was  ^iven  the  right  to  establish 
at  the  harbor  a  station  for  coaling,  naval  sup- 
plies, freedom  of  trade,  commercial  treatment 
as  a  favored  natioti,  and  extra-territorial  con- 
sular jurisdiction.  It  was  occupied  by  Ae 
United  States  in  1898,  with  the  purpose  of  util- 
izing its  advantages  as  a  coaling  and  supply 
station;  and  by  the  agreement  of  1899,  the  is- 
land of  Tutuila  came  into  the  'possession  of 
the  United  States.   See  Sahoan  Islandb. 

PANGOLIN,  or  SCALY  ANT-;BATBR. 

See  Manis. 

pangutarAn,  pang-oo-ta'ran,  a  group 
of  small  islands  of  the  Sulu  Archipela^,  lying 
in  the  Sulu  Sea,  south  of  the  Philippmes  and 
100  miles  or  more  northeast  of  Borneo.  The 
group  includes  13  islands  of  which  the  two  lar- 

fest  are  Pangutaran,  44  square  miles,  and  Pan- 
ucan,  14  square  miles;  the  area  of  the  whole 
group  is  72\^  square  miles.  The  islands  are 
moderately  high,  and  are  very  heavily  wooded. 
The  chief  industries  are  fishing  and  agriculture 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  rudest  and  most 
primitive  manner.  The  island  of  Pangutaran  is 
low  and  level ;  it  is  thickly  populated  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  Sulu. 

PANHANDLE,  The,  a  long,  narrow  strip 
of  land,  resembling  the  handle  of  a  pan,  gener- 
ally projecting  from  a  State  or  Territory,  as 
the  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia,  or  the  Pan- 
handle of  Idaho.  There  is  also  a  well-known 
projection  in  Texas  called  the  Panhandle. 

PANIC,  in  finance,  and  commerce,  a  period  o£ 
numerous  business  failures  and  reduced  values, 
causing  loss  of  confidence  by  the  pubHc.  and 
denoting  insecurity  and  danger  to  money  values 
and  credits.  When  a  panic  occurs  the  banks  are 
besieged  tor  dcgiositora,  non^y  is  hoarded  and 
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general  financial  distrust  ensues.  The  itKist 
noted  financial  panics  since  1750  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1769.  Amaterdem.  Heavy  failures  in  Holland,  Bngl&iid  and 
Hanibani. 

1773.  HoUaod.    FaauTM  exceed  $50,000,000. 

1793.  Bndaad,  owing  to  French  war.  Goveroment  Hsued 
^OOO.OOO  Exchequer  billa. 

1799.  Bngland.    Paaic   at    Liverpool.    Govemmmt  loot 
K!,SOO,000  in  Exchequer  biUa  on  goods. 
Big^y-two  buhires  at  Hamhurg. 

1814.  Bn^aad.    Z40  banlcs  stopped  payment. 

1825-1826.  Buland.  770  banks  stopped  payment  owing 
to  bulnn  of  South  Sea  bubble  companie*.  Owing 
to  the  distiesa  occsaioned  by  the  conuquenoe^  cb 
this  panic,  families  in  Yorlahire  were  reduced  ia 
1829  to  live  on  bran.  Prom  the  same  came  about 
200.000  familiea  emigratad  to  tba  Continent. 
America,  etc..  in  four  years. 

1831.  CalcutU.  Pailur^t75,0O0,O0O. 

1837.  United  States.    "  \nld  C^t  "  Crisis. 

1847.  Bnaaand.   Owing  to  excessive  railway 
Ailuras.  SlO0,00aO0D.  DiMOtmt  rate, 

1857.  tToited  States.   Phflores  «5S5.0O0^O0(k  ' 
in  England. 

1866.  Loftdoa.  Owing  to  ov«r-«pecuIatiDB.  Total  failures 
above  S500,000,000.    The  last  of  the  serioua  panic*. 

1873.  United  States.  Heavy  ffulures  iu  New  Yoric  and 
elsewhere. 

1884.  Grant  and  Ward  and  Marine  Bank  fiulurea. 

1885.  London.    Much  temporary  disturbance  owing  to 

expected  Russian  war. 
mo.  London.    Baring  crins.   UsUUties  gnanuteed 

English  banln. 
1892.  Financial  crash  in  Anstralia. 

1S93.  United  States.  The  silvar  cruis,  also  by  some  at- 
tributed to  fear  of  changes  in  tariff  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party- 

1907.  United  States.  Crisis  brought  about  by  recUess  spequi- 
lation  and  improper  management  of  finnni-ial 
iiistitutkma. 

1914.  Worldwide,  due  to  the  war. 

Financial  panics  and  their  causes  have  beei^ 
the  snbject  of  interminable  discussion,  contro- 
versy and  theory.  They  occur  with  a  degree  of 
regularity,  and  appear  to  follow  certain  rules. 
While  undoubtedly  artificial,  growing  out  of 
the  established  monetary  systems  and  methods 
of  credit,  yet  once  a  panic  is  on,  it  seems  to 
have  to  run  its  course,  and  business  men  ahd 
financiers  shape  their  affairs  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions. One  of  the  theories  of  regularly  recur- 
ring panics  is  tmder-consumption,  growing  out 
of  the  fact  that  in  modern  business  the  money 
has  to  go  through  the  pay-rolls  to  be  spent  and 
returned  to  the  banks,  and  since  profits  are 
taken  off  most  transactions,  it  follows  that  all 
of  the  money^  is  not  returned  to  circulation, 
and  this  scarcity  of  money  tends  to  increase, 
and  after  some  years  hard  times  and  panic 
{ollow-  Another  theory  is  the  changing  value 
of  gold,  on  wluch  we  base  all  financial  trans- 
actions. Increased  production  of  gold  mi^  or 
may  not  keep  pace  with  increased  commerce 
and  commeraal  activity,  and  when  a  dispropor- 
tion develops  some  people  suffer,  and  panic 
ensues.  Alternate  inflation  and  contraction  of 
currency  seems  a  sure  cause  of  financial  panic. 
Banks  are  allowed  to  issue  pwer  money  under 
certain  conditions  safeguarding  the  public; 
they  issue  much  more  than  can  he  redeemed  in 
coin.  There  is  further  inflation  by  checks  and 
notes,  until  it  has  been  customary  to  report 
banking  deposits  as  five  or  six  times  the  total 
coin  in  a  country.  Then  something  happens 
to  tie  up  a  lot  of  money,  and  everybody  is 
short,  and  postpones  paying  bills,  so  that  weak 
bu^ness  houses  fail  and  drag  down  others  with 
them :  a  period  of  contraction  has  set  in ;  stocks^ 
tumble  in  value;  speculations  push  them  further, 
down ;  rentals  reduce  and  real  estate  values  fall, 
wages  and  prices  are  lowered  and  several  yean 


of  hard  times  usualhr  follow.  The  doing  of 
large  business  thrott^  stock  companies,  whose 
securities  constitute  a  convenient  form  of  in- 
vestment, is  regarded  as  another  prolific  source 
of  panics.  The  man  who  is  pinched  throws 
his  stock  on  the  market,  and  the  more  there  is 
thrown  the  lower  it  f^es;  the  speculator  sells 
short  and  the  public  Idses  faith  iii  that  stock, 
when  Uiere  is  absolutely  nothing  wrong  with  it, 
only  with  the  holder  who  cannot  carry  it. 
Stocks  are  also  used  to  build  up  fictitious  values 
on  temporary  earning  power,  and  when  tibe 
intereft  is  reduced  there  is  more  tumbling  o£ 
values.  It  is  apparent  that  the  monetary  sys- 
tem of  the  world  needs  revision,  but  just  how 
has  never  been  made  cl^r.  Possibly  the  vio- 
lent strains  put  upon  financiers  during  the 
World  War,  and  the  experiences  undergone 
may  result  in  a  bettering  of  methods,  so  that 
panics  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  That  money 
panics  are  properly  nuned  is  evident  from  the 
way  in  which  die  various  great  financial  cen- 
tres of  the  civilized  world  nave  withstood  the 
shock  of  the  World  War.  At  first  it  appeared 
so  uDpar^eled  a  calamity  that  jt  was  doubted 
if  the  soundest  financial  institutions  could  sur- 
vive the  certain  heavy  drains  for  cash.  The 
pressure  was  felt  first  in  Austria,  where  the 
Vienna  Exchange  closed  27  July  1914.  The 
Berlin  and  Paris  exchanges  {oflotfed,  while  the 
London  and  New  York  stock  exchanges  closed 
on  the  morning  of  the  31st.  During  the  four 
days,  stocks  in  New  York  had  dechned  about 
10  points  on  the  average,  and  a  deluge  of  selling 
orders  was  imminent  So  the  governors  de- 
cided that  closing  the  exchange  was  the  only 
course  open.  In  the  meantime  the  rate  of  dis- 
count was  advanced  from  dsyr  to  day,  and  on 
1  August  the  Bank  of  England  fixed  it  aft  10 
per  cent 

The  moratorium  vras  invoked  to  save 
the  utuatioo.  The  British  government  dedared 
it  in  existence  on  4  August  for  30  days,  appli- 
cable to  long  term  bills  of  exchange;  this  was 
later  extended  so  that  it  lasted  three  months. 
France.  Russia,  Austria^Hungary,  Italy  and 
practically  all  European  countries  followed  ^s 
precedent,  and  established  a  moratorium  lasting 
several  months,  ,  while  Germany  covered  the 
situation  fay  nilitig  that  foreign  balances  could 
not_  be  sued  for  under  three  months.  In  the 
United  States  there  was  a  general  extension 
of  time  on  all  classes  .of  indebtedness.  The 
English  banking  system  had  to  bear  the  prin- 
cipal weight  of  the  first  blow,  being  the  'world's 
banker,*  and  creditor  of  banks  and  large  mer- 
cantile houses  all  over  the  globe.  At  first  gold 
passed  into  London,  but  later  the  tendency  was 
toward  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  heavy 
expenditures  here  for  war  materials.  Redis- 
counting  was  resorted  to.  and  saved  the  situa- 
tion, these  rediscounts  being  treated  as  cash 
deposits.  The  British  government  stood  back 
of  the  rediscounts  of  the  Bank  of  En^and,  and 
this  gave  universal  -confidence  and  prevented 
runs  on  the  banks.  ^  The  German  financial  situa- 
tion was  handled  in  much  the  same  way,  the 
discounts  being  extended  as  the  situation  de- 
manded. Conditions  in  the  United  States  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  July  and  August 
1914  were  better  for  resisHt^  a  mnic  than  ever 
before.  The  mtem  of  Fed(«d  Reservw  Banks 
(q.v.)  established  in  1913.  was  just  ready  to 
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go  into  operation,  and  was  admirably  adapted 
to  rediscoundng,  in  fact  it  was  designed  to  meet 
just  such  emergencies,  though  no  one  had  antici- 
pated such  immediate  need.  The  banks  had 
the  power  to  increase  their  circulations  under 
die  act  of  1906,  and  thus  conserve  their  gold, 
and  this  was  immediately  taken  advantage  oi. 
The  national  banks  of  New  York  Gity  increased 
their  curren<^  notes  about  $100,000,000  the 
first  month  of  the  war.  On  16  Nov.  1914,  the 
12  regional  banks  were  opened  for  business, 
and  rediscounting  was  carried  on  easily.  These 
exceptional  experiences  seem  to  point  die  way 
for  preventing  in  die  future  most  of  the  evils 
of  great  finandal  panics.  It  is  UlKkr  that 
periods  of  commercial  depression  will  come 
again,  but  the  banks  of  all  countries  now  know 
how  to  meet  such  emergencies,  and  protect  each 
other,  while  governments  are  inclined  to  stand 
back  of  the  banks. 

PANINI,  pS'ni-nl,  Indian  philologist:  b. 
Salatura  (near  modern  Attock),  Punjab,  4th 
century  B.C. ;  probably  the  oldest  writer  on 
grammar  whose  works  are  extant,  although  he 
quotes  the  names  of  64  predecessors.  He  is 
reckoned  among  the  sages  of  the  Puranas. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  His  grammar  is 
in  eight  books,  divided  into  chapters,  and  con- 
taining 3,99^  roles  or  sntras.  Its  method  is 
iriiolly  different  from  that  of  European  gram- 
marians. The  swirate  chapters  treat  the  vari- 
ous phenomena  of  language  as  they  appear  in  all 
the  various  forms  of  speech;  hence  the' work  is 
strictly  a  philosophical  treatise,  rei^uiring  to  be 
studied  as  a  whole,  and  not  conveying  sectionad 
information  in  a  form  classified  for  reference 
accorAng  to  the  European  model.  His  style  is 
condensed,  obscure  and  difficult  to  the  Western 
student.  He  is  the  first  who  has  classified  the 
philological  principles  of  grammar,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  forms  or  parts  of 
8p«ch.  He  did  not  treat  of  syntax,  and  in- 
flections are  not  formally  given,  but  must  be 
obtained  by  a  collation  of  separate  rules.  The 
grammar  of  Panini  has  been  often  annotated. 
Its  chief  critic  is  Patanjali  (q.v.).  The  chief 
cation  of  Panini  is  by  Bothling^  (1887).  and 
^at  of  Patuijali's  'Great  Dnnmentary^  by 
IGelhom  (187&-85). 

PANIPAT,  p5n-i-pat'.  or  PANIPUT,  In- 
dia, town  in  the  district  of  Karnal,  PunjaU 
about  52  miles  north  of  Delhi,  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  East  India  railroads.  It  is  a 
strategic  centre  and  was  the  scene  of  the  nego- 
tiations of  Duryodhana  and  Yudishthira  at  the 
ginninf^  of  the  12th  century  b.C,  of  the 
c»:ul  victory  of  Baber  over  Ibralum  Lodi, 
which  established  the  Mogul  power  in  North 
India  in  1526,  of  Akbars  victory  over  the 
Afghans  in  1556,  which  reassured  the  existence 
of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  of  the  Afghan  vic- 
tory of  1761  over  the  Mahrattas,  which  prepared 
the  way  for  English  rule.  It  exports  a  coarse 
sugar. 

PANITAN,  pa-n6-tan,  Philippines,  a  pueblo 
of  the  province  of  C&piz,  island  of  Panay;  on 
the  Maltnannang  River,  seven  miles  south  of 
Cipiz,  the  provincial  capital.   Pop.  10,020. 

PANJAB,  pfin-jab',  PUNJAB,  or  PUN- 
JAUB.   See  Punjab. 

PANJANDRUM,  the  name  applied  to  an 
}m^;inary  personage  of  power  and  influence ;  a 


burlesque  monarch  or  Great  Mogul.  The  word 
was  ori^nally  coined  by  Samuel  Foote  in  a 
long  string  of  rigmarole  as  a  test  for  Mackiin, 
who  boasted  of  his  memory.  It  is  also  called 
the  Grand  Panjandrum. 

PANJIM,  capital  of  Goa,  Porti^uese  India. 

PANJNAD.   See  Punjnur 

PANKHURST,  Mrs.  Bmmeline,  EngUsh 
'suffragette*  leader:  b.  Manchester  1854.  She 
was  educated  in  Paris  and  married  in  1879  to 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Pankhurst,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  first  woman  suffrage  sode^, 
founded  by  John  Stuart  Mill  She  later  served 
on  the  committee  for  promoting  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Bill,  which  was  originally 
drafted  by  Dr.  Pankhurst  and  subsequently  be- 
came law.  In  1886  Mrs.  Pankhurst  joined  the 
Fabian  Society  in  London  and  the  Holborn 
Women's  liberal  Association;  she  seceded  in 
1892  and  became  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Labor  Party,  running  as  its  can<U(^e  for  die 
Manchester  School  Board,  diongh  unsuccess- 
fully.   In  1893  she  was  elected  a  poor  law 

Siardian  of  Manchester,  serving  five  years, 
n  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1889  she  was 
appointed  r^strar  of  births  and  deaths.  To- 

f ether  vnth  her  datu;hter  Christabel  she 
ounded,  in  1903,  the  Women's  Social  and  Po- 
litical Union  (W.S.P.U.)  and  two  years  later 
inaugurated  her  well-known  campaign  of  violent 
suflragism.  On  13  Feb.  1908,  she  headed  a 
deputation  of  13  women  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, thus  starting  a  three  days*  riot,  for 
which  she  received  six  weeks'  imprisonment 
In  October  she  faced  a  similar  charge  and  with 
her  daughter  was  sentenced  to  three  months, 
but  was  released  before  expiry  of  the  term.  In 
1909  she  conducted  a  lecturing  tour  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  She  led  another 
deputation  in  1910  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Asquith,  who  refused  to  see  her.  Four  days 
later  she  marched  on  the  same  errand  at  the 
head  of  some  hundreds  of  women.  She  was 
again  arrested,  but  discharged.  In  March  1912 
many  of  her  followers,  armed  with  hammers, 
indulged  in  an  extensive  window-breaking 
campaign  among  the  West-end  stores.  With 
two  others  she  drove  to  Dovmins  street  and 
threw  a  stone  through  a  window,  which  resulted 
in  two  months's  imprisonment  On  5  March  the 
W.S.P.U.  headquarters  were  raided  by  police, 
when  Miss  Pankhurst  escaped  to  France. 
Within  five  days  124  women  were  arrested  and 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  sentenced  to  nine  months* 
imprisonment  for  conspiracy.  She  adopted  the 
^hunger  strike*  and  was  released  on  24  June. 
Meanwhile,  her  example  animated  her  follow- 
ers to  continue  the  campaign  of  outrages.  A 
bomb  was  placed  in  the  Home  Secretary's  office ; 
attempts  were  made  to  fire  the  residences  of 
ministers  and  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Dublin, 
where  a  hatchet  thrown  at  Mr.  Asquith  struck 
die  late  Mr.  Redmond  instead  Add  was 
poured  into  letter-boxes  throughout  the  country 
and  much  mail  matter  was  destroyed.  During 
January  1913,  50  women  were  arrested  for  win- 
dow smashing;  windows  were  broken  in  Lam- 
beth Palace  and  in  the  Jewel  Room  at  the 
Tower  of  London^  hundred  of  orchids  were 
d^troycd  at  Kew  Gardens,  where  a  tea  pavilion 
was  also  burned  down;  golf  links  were  dam- 
aged; a  house  in  course  of  construction  for  Mr. 
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Lloyd  George  was  burnt  at  Walton  Heath; 
railway  stations  were  set  on  fire ;  several  man- 
sions, racecourse  stands  and  a  church  were  de- 
strctyed;  the  historic  Smeaton  Tower  at  Ply^ 
mouth  was  attacked  and  a  bomb  placed  in  Saint 
Paul's  Cathedral.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  openly  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility,  and  declared  herself 
the  instigator  of  these  acts.  On  3  April  1913 
she  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonmenL- 
Owing  to  "hunger-striking*  she  was  several 
times  released  and  rearrested,  and  finally  disr 
charged  on  24  JuW.  Her  militant  policy  alien- 
ated mudi  sympathy  frtmi  the  cause  of  woman 
suffrage.  During  the  European  war  she  devoted 
her  energies  to  work  of  a  useful,  national  char- 
acter, in  the  course  of  which  she  visited  Russia 
and  America,  while  her  second  daughter,  Sylvia, 
was  arrestol  and  sentenced  in  Australia  for  po- 
litical agitation. 

Henri  F.  Klein, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

PANMIXIA,  in  the  theory  of  organic  evo- 
lution, the  cessation  of  the  operation  of  natural 
selection.  The  process  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  says  Parker,  has  a  rererse  ade,  which 
has  been  termed  the  einnination  of  the  unfit 
Of  the  varieties  that  appear,  some  are  less  com- 
petely  adapted  to  their  surnmndings  than  the 
majority,  and  these  (the  conditions  remahiing 
the  same)  tend  to  become  destroyed  owing  to 
iheir  unfitness  to  cope  with  their  environment 
The  result  of  this  process  of  elimination  (apart 
altogether  from  me  selection  of  progressive 
variations  by  which  evolution,  according  to  the 
theory,  proceeds)  is  to  keep  up  a  certain  stand* 
ard  of  efficiency  in  the  organs  of  the  members 
of  the  spedes.  Under  certain  comtitions  this 
sustaining  inftnence,  as  we  may  term  it,  <A  nat- 
ural selection  may  be  suspended;  the  organism 
may  be  placed  under  conditions  in  which  natural 
selection  acts  widi  reduced  effect  or  does  not  act 
at  all.  There  is,  luider  such  drcumstances,  no 
*elbuiiiatioa  of  the  unfit*;  and,  as  a  result,  fit 
and  unfit  survive  indiscriminately,  inter-hreed 
and  produce  offspring^  the  ultimate  ontoome  in 
the  course  of  generations  bdng  a  gradual  de- 
terioration in  the  whole  race. 

This  suspension  of  the  influence  of  natural 
selection  or  panmixia  acts  more  commonly  on 
single  organs  than  on  the  entire  organism. 
Thus  if,  owing  to  some  change  in  surrounding 
conditions,  an  organ  is  no  longer  kept  up  to 
the  previous  d^rce  of  effidenc^  by  the  eUmina- 
tion  of  the  indiTldittls  in  which  the  organ  in 
question  is  iiiq>erfectly  developed,^  and,  as  these 
cross  wi&  one  another,  ofFspnng  is  produced  in 
which  the  organ  is  below  the  efficient  standard; 
and  by  a  continuance  of  this  process  through 
a  series  of  generations,  it  is  supposed  that  me 
organ  gradually  dwindles  in  stz^  and  may  id- 
tfigether  disappear.  The  cetaceans  furnish  good 
examples  of  uie  process.  Consult  Parker  and 
Haswell,  <Text-book  of  Zook)gy>  (1897). 

PANNINI.  put-nfi'D^  Gtoraiuii  Paolo, 

Italian  painter:  b.  Fiacenza,  1695;  d  1768.  He 
smdied  under  Luti  and  Lucatelli  in  Rome.  His 
work  was  limited  to  interior  and  exterior  deco- 
ration in  Rome  and  its  neighborhood  and  is  of 
a  vK-y  high  order.  His  *  Interior  of  Saint 
Peter's*  and  *01d  Ruins*  now  repose  in  the 
Louvre  and  the  National  Gallery,  London,  con- 
tains *The  Fyramid  of  Cestius*  and  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Museum  contains  <Cardin^ 


Polignac  VisitioK  Saint  Peter's.  >  Other  ex- 
amples of  Pannim's  work  are  housed  in  Nfvlc^ 
Florence.  Madridr  Vienna  and  London.  The 
Quirinal  contains  sune  &-eScoes  by  him. 

PANNONIA,  p«-a6'ni-9,  in  ancient  geog- 
rapky,  a  R<Hnan  province  on  the  Danube,  In- 
chtdiiK  what  is  now  western  Hungary,  Slavonia 
and  Bosnia,  eastern  Anstrut  and  Styria. 
Neither  the  origin  of  the  name  nor  -of  the 
ii^bitants,  the  Pannonians,  is  anything  certain 
known,  but  the  people  may  have  been  or  lUyrian 
Btock  with  an  admixture  of  Celtic  due  to  a  Cel- 
tic invasion  in  the  4tfa  century  b.c  They  were 
conquered  by  the  Dactans  about  50  b.c  Octa- 
vian  defeated  them  in  35-^34-  B.c,  but  they  rose 
a  gsieration  later  and  Pannonia  was  finally  con* 

?uered  in  9  A.D.,  but  not  occupied  save  on  the 
rotttier  until  102-107  A.D.,  ^  Trajan.  The  prin- 
cipal cities  planted  by  the  Romans  were  Vindo- 
bona  (Vienna),  Camuntum  (near  Deutsch-Al- 
tenburg),  Savaria  (Szvonbathcly) ,  Arzabona 
(Raab),  Siscia  (Sissek),  Poetovio  (Pettau), 
Aquincum  (Altofen),  and  Sirinium  (Mitro- 
vttza).  Trajan  divided  the  province  into  a  lower 
and  an  upper  Pannonia.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century  Valentinian  III  of  the  Western 
Empire  ceded  Pannonia  to  Theodosius  II  of 
Byzantium,  who  surrendered  it  to  the  Huns. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Ostrogoths  about  450 
A.D.,  by  Theodoric  of  Italy  in  488k  by  the  Lom- 
bards in  527  and  by  the  Avars  in  568..  Then 
came  the  influx  o£  the  Slavs.  . 

PANO  (pa'no)  INDIANS,  a  South  Amer- 
ican tribe  Bving  aion^  the  faanla  of  tlw  UeanH 
and  Hiullaga  rivers  in  Pern.  They  were  for- 
Bierly  very  mmerous  bat  now  number  less  than 
ZffOO.  During  the  l7th  century  the  missioaarieft 
persuaded  many  of  them  to  gather  in  the  mis- 
sion villages.  The^  were  of  a  rather  low  grade, 
but  understood  hieroglyphic  writing  on  bario. 
When  the  missions  were  broken  up,ia  1767,  most 
of  the  Panos  returned  to  their  savage  life,  form- 
ing nmnerotts  small  tribes.  have  ahnqrs 
.been  friendly  to  the  whites.  Tmy  are  eaiput 
boatmen  and  build  canoes  some  of  which  are 
40  feet  in  length. 

PANOAN  INDIANS,  a  South  American 
family  comprising  upward  of  20  tribes  and 
occupying  the  forest  regions  of  Peru,  Bolivia 
and  Brazil.  Among  the  better-known  tribes  are 
C^shibo,  Conibo,  Mayoruna,  Pano^  Remo  and 
Setebo.  They  are  a  savage  race  in  all  that  the 
name  impUcs  and  several  of  the  tribes  practise 
cuinibali&m.  They  have  steadily  decrosed  in 
number  during  recent  years. 

PANORAMA,  a  picture  representii^  awide 
or  general  view,  as  of  a  large  tract  of  country, 
so  exhibited  a  part  at.  a  time  by  bang  unrolled 
and  made  to  pass  continuously  before  the  spec- 
tator. It  was  invented  in  England  in  1787  by 
Kobert  Barker.   See  also  Cyclorama. 

PANPIPE,  an  ancient  wind  instrument,  the 
precursor  of  the  organ  (q.v.).  It  was  formed 
of  seven,  eight  or  nine  short  hollow  reeds,  fixed 
together  by  wax  and  cut  in  graduated  lengths 
so  as  to  produce  a  musical  scale.  The  lower 
ends  of  tiie  reeds  were  closed  and  the  upper 
open  and  on  a  level  so  that  the  mouth  could 
easily  pass  from  one  pipe  to  another. 

.  PANPSYCHISM  (Gredc  pan,  all,  and 
psyche,  soul),  the  theory  that  all  things  are  es- 
sentially of  a  mental  nature.  In  other  words, 
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it  is  the  theory  that  all  the  phenomena  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  attribute  a  purely  physical 
diaracter  are  really  associated  with  or  consti- 
tuted by  minds  of  their  states  or  perceiving, 
feeling,  willing  and  reasoning.  It  is  foreshad- 
owed in  the  animism  (q.v.)  which  precedes 
natural  science,  in  which  every  natural  occur- 
rence such  as  the  falling  of  rain,  the  motion  of 
the  sun  and  stars,  or  the  growth  of  plants,  is 
interpreted  in  anthropomorphic  terms.  In  this 
stage  of  civilization,  however,  instead  of  an 
actual  assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  psychical 
aspect  in  every  physical  occurrence,  there  is 
merely  a  ladi  of  distinction  between  mind  and 
matter.  True  panpsychism  crystallizes  out  in 
Greek  philosophy,  as  the  original  hylozoism  be- 
comes conscious  of  itself.  The  interpretation 
of  the  world  in  terms  of  form  and  identifica- 
tion of  this  form  with  idea  is  the  essence  of 
Platonism.  This  idea,  it  is  true,  is  not  in  any 
indindnal  consciousness ;  in  Neoplatonism,  how- 
ever, the  ideas  of  particular  things  come  to  be 
emanations  from  the  one  mind  that  is  conscious 
of  them  —  that  is,  the  quasi-divine  idea  of  the 
good.  Stoicism  (q.v.)  also  draws  the  necessary 
conclusion  of  panpsychism  from  its  two  the- 
ories of  pantheism  and  of  the  psychical  nature 
of  God,  This  type  of  panpsychism  is  character- 
istic of  many  forms  of  European  and  Oriental 
mysticism.  However,  the  name  panpsychism  is 
often  confined  to  a  different  type  of  theory, 
which  is  due  to  Leibnitz.  Here  the  mental 
nature  of  matter  does  not  consist  merehy  in  a 
substantial  unity  between  thought  and  its  ob- 
jects but  in  the  existence  of  concrete  acts  of 
perception  or  feeling  or  of  mental  states  of  a 
lower  (riiough  yet  definite)  level,  inseparable 
from  every  physical  phenomenon.  In  the  jjhi- 
losophy  of  Leibnitz  the  material  world  consists 
in  an  aggregate  of  dimly  perceiving  and  dimly 
perceived  monads  or  souls.  Pechner  comtnnes 
a  strict  parallelism  of  mind  and  body  mth  a 
pantheism  and  a  belief  in  the  omnipresence  of 
mind.  Gifford  develops  an  atomism  in  which 
both  mind  and  matter  are  built  up  of  units  of 
mind  stuff.  Clifford's  theory  is  known  as  the 
mind-stuff  theory.  It  is  very  like  certain  forms 
of  present  day  empirical  realism,  in  which 
sense-data  and  their  relations  are  supposed  to 
build  up  mind  indivisibly  in  physical  atoms  and 
psychichal  monads,  qualitatively  determined  by 
the  latter,  and  finding  its  most  advanced  expres- 
sion in  the  intelligence  of  the  higher  animals. 
In  this  theorjr  all  matter  is  composed  of  ele- 
mentSf  essentially  psychial,  internally  —  mind, 
externally —  matter.  Ctmsult  Cliflord,  W.  VL, 
in  Vol.  Ill,  Mind  o.  s. 

PANSLAVI8M,  a  general  name  for  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Slavonic  races  in  Europe  for  a  unity 
of  civilization  and  literature.  An  anonymous 
work,  the  'European  Pentarchy*  (1839)  and  the 
writings  of  A.  Gurovski,  made  a  considerable 
impression  in  favor  of  a  union  under  Russia; 
while  later  events  favored  the  Austrian  head- 
ship; but  none  of  these  projects  ever  possessed 
a  reasonable  chance  of  realization.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  Slavonic  race  comprises  nations  so 
bitterly  hostile  as  Russia  and  Poland,  not  to 
speak  of  geographical  and  political  difficulties, 
and  of  such  diversities  of  religious  creed  as  are 
contained  with  the  range  of  Christianity  and 
Mfrfuonmedatusm,  made  any  attempt  to  unite  tiie 


scattered  elements  of  such  a  race  in  a  voluntary 
political  union  impracticable. 

The  most  important  effort  put  forth  toward 
the  realization  of  a  political  union  of  the  Slavs 
was  in  1848,  wheiij^  stimulated  by  the  rival  efforts 
at  union  of  the  (merman  nations  and  especially 
by  the  summons  to  Bohemia  to  send  her  full 
contingent  to  the  German  Parliament,  the  Sla- 
vonic cinbs  summoned  a  congress  of  all  the 
Slavs  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  with  a  view  to 
confer  on  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  The 
congress  met  at  Prague  on  2  June.  The  vari- 
ous nations  represented  were  classified  in  three 
departments:  the  first,  consisting  of  the  Bohe- 
mians, Moravians,  Silesians  and  Slovaks  or 
Western  Slavs;  the  Poles  and  Ruthenians  form- 
ing the  Eastern  Slavonians;  the  Slovenians, 
Croats,  Serbians  and  Dalmatians  the  southern 
division.  Each  of  these  divisions  chose  16  mem- 
bers, who  formed  a  committee,  with  Palacky  at 
their  head,  who  drew  up  a  plan  of  confederation 
and  alliance  among  the  various  nationalities  of 
the  empire.  The  proceedings  of  the  congress, 
however,  which  had  to  be  conducted  in  German 
as  the  only  common  means  of  communication, 
could  not  be  brought  to  a  formal  conclusion  and 
the  congress  was  interrupted  by  a  Slavonic  in- 
surrection, which  proved  futile.  After  1866  re- 
newed but  unavailing  efforts  were  made  by 
the  scattered  Slawnians  of  Austria  to  form  a 
union  among  themselves,  in  order  to  counter- 
balance the  pr^nderance  of  the  German  and 
Magyar  races. 

A  great  Slavonic  congress  held  at  Moscow 
in  1867  was  also  practically  fruitless.  An  im- 
portant product  of  Pan^vism,  however,  is  the 
work  of  its  numerous  scholars  and  authors  in 
literature  and  philology,  formulating  exact  prin- 
ciples for  a  comparative  science  of  the  Slavic 
tongues.  Foremost  in  fostering  Ae  intellectual 
growth  of  Slavonic  aspirations  was  Archbishop 
Josej^  George  Strossmayer  (q.v.),  who  founded 
the  South  Slavonic  Academy  in  1867,  Agram 
University  in  1874  and  was  largely  instrumental 
in  reorganizing  the  entire  educational  and  reli- 
gious system  of  the  Austro-Slavonic  regions. 
(See  Bohemian  Languaoe;  Czech  LrrEKA- 
tuse).  Due  to  the  initiative  of  Czechs  and 
Poles,  a  second  Congress  of  Slavic  nations  was 
held  in  Prague  in  1908,  when  resolutions  were 

?tssed  in  favor  of  Slavic  unity.  The  Russo- 
urkish  War  of  1877-78  originated  in  the  un- 
dercurrents of  Panslavism,  as  also  the  Balkan 
Wars  of  1912  and  1913,  while  tiiey  contributed 
to  the  Great  European  War  of  1914-18  the  as- 
sassination of  the  crown  nrince  of  Austria 
which  precipitated  the  conflict  For  further 
developments  of  Panslavism  see  Bohemu  ; 
Czechs  and  Czbcho-Slovaks ;  Russia;  Slavs; 
War,  EtjBOPEAN.  Consult  Levine,  L.,  *Pan- 
Slavism  and  Eurot}ean  Politics^  (New  Yoric 
1914) ;  Vrba,  R.,  *Russland  und  die  PansUvis- 
mus'  (2  vols.,  Prague  1913). 

PANSY,  an  annual  or  imperfectly  peren- 
nial herb  (kio/o  tricolor)  of  the  family  yio- 
lacetE.  It  IS  a  native  of  Europe  where  it  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  at  least  400  years,  and 
whence  it  has  been  taken  to  all  cool  temperate 
climates  of  the  civilized  wortd.  The  plant, 
which  is  rarely  more  than  six  inches  tall,  bears 
long-petioled,  heart-shaped  leaves  and  large 
irregular  flowers  which  sUg^tly  resemble  the 
htunan  face.   Its  name  is  a  corruption  of  tiie 
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Frendi,  Pensie,  thoi^ht.  and  its  fAA  foHcMifime, 
■heart's  ease,*  signifies  remembrance,  a  double 
reason  for  its  popularity.  Few  flowers  show 
the  effects  of  care  in  selection  more  than  the 
pansy.  Naturally  the  blossoms  are  borne  upon 
rather  short  stalks  and  are  less  than  a  third  the 
size  of  improved  varieties,  which  often  attain 
a  diameter  of  three  inches.  In  dry  climates 
fresh  seed  nmft  be  unported  annaally,  since 
home-grown  seed,  even  of  improved  strains,  is 
apt  to  produce  flowers  inferior  to  the  imported, 
eadi  year  emphasizing  the  deterioration.  Hie 
cultivated  pansies  are  ^ouped  in  strains  rather 
than  as  individual  varieties,  and  as  a  rule  ex- 
hibit mixtures  of  blue,  white  and  yellow,  al- 
though some  kinds  are  all  of  one  color. 
Pansics  thrive  best  upon  rather  heavy  loams 
well  drained  and  well  sujpplied  with  plant  food 
and  humus.  In  the  Umted  States  and  other 
countries  where  the  air  becomes  very  dr^  dur- 
ing the  summer,  the  plants  generally  fail  dur- 
ing the  hot  months,  even  when  planted  in  shady 
places,  the  most  favorable  situations.  Hence, 
in  such  climates  the  seed  is  usually  sown  in 
cold  frames  during  August  or  September,  kept 
cool  and  motst  by  a  rather  thick  mulch  of  loose 
straw  until  the  plants  appear,  and  then  these 
are  protected  from  drying  winds.  B^ng  toler- 
ably hardy  the  plants  can  be  left  in  the  frames 
during  winter,  previously  having  been  trans- 
planted from  the  seed-bed  so  as  to  stand  about 
two  inches  apart.  In  the  firing  they  may  be 
allowed  to  blossom  where  diey  stand  or  may 
be  transplanted  to  garden  beds  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked.  After  flowering  in 
these  beds  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  they 
should  be  replaced  geramums  or  other  heat- 
loving  plants. 

PANTHBISH  (Greek,  pen,  all.  and  tkeos, 
god),  in  thilojophy,  the  doctrine  of  the  iden- 
tity of  uod  and  the  material  universe.  The 
doctrine  stands  midway  between  atheism  anid 
dogmatic  dieisax  There  are  only  three  ways  in 
which  the  philosopher  can  deal  with  the  idea  of 
the  existence  of  Uod,  that  is,  of  a  bcit^  who  is 
the  cause  or  original  sum  of  all  tmng.  ^  He 
may  deny  his  existence  altogether,  or  may.infer 
psychologically  that  there  is  a  God,  and  proceed 
to  the  inference  that  he  is  the  first  cause  oi  all 
thin^,  but  leave  unexplained  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  God  as  cause  and  other  exist- 
ences as  effects.  Finall'^  be  may  proceed  to 
reason  back  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and 
show  a  necessary  connection  between  them. 
The  last  process  is  the  source  and  explanation 
of  pantheism.  The  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  God 
with  the  theist  and  the  pantheist  is  the  same. 
It  is  by  reasoning  upon  our^lves  and  the  sur- 
rounding objects  of  which  wc  are  cognizant  that 
we  come  to  infer  the  existence  of  some  Su- 
perior Being  upon  whom  they  all  depend,  from 
whom  they  proceed  or  in  wh<mi  they  subsist. 
Psuitfaeism  assumed  the  identity  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  the  consequent  adequacy  of  eadi 
e^ct,  r^tiy  interpreted,  to  indicate  its  cause. 
Matter,  not  less  than  mind,  is  with  it  the  neces- 
sary emanation  of  the  dei^.  The  imity  of  the 
universe  is  a  imity  which  embraces  all  existing 
variety,  as  proceeding  from  it  in  a  way  neces- 
sarily explicable  b^  the  result.  Hence  each 
existing  thing  contains  all  the  explanation  of  its 
own  existence  which  it  is  capable  of  receiving. 
The  earliest  school  of  Gredc  philosophy,  the 


Ionian,  in  as  far  as  it  admitted  any  dkeism,  was 
essentialljr  panthnstic;  and  to  the  same  school 
of  pantheism  belong  Epicurus  and  Lucretius  in 
aacient,  and  Giordano  Bruno  in  modem  times. 
The  atomic  theory,  or  the  origination  of  all 
things  in  conscious  atoms,  is  the  culminating 
theory  of  this  school.  The  Sankhya  of  Kapila, 
<Hie  of  the  most  celebrated  Indian  systems  of 
wiUosophy,  in  which  probably  developed  the 
Buddhist  religion,  was  the  diief  representative 
of  panUieistic  tendencies  in  the  East  Kapila 
enumerates  25  first  principles  of  things:  of 
which  the  first  (mutaprokriti)  is  matter;  the 
second  (buddki),  intelligence;  the  third  (oAoh- 
kara),  self-consciousness.  Speusippus,  the  sis- 
ter's son  and  successor  in  the  Academy  of 
Plato,  mii^t  be  called  an  ultra-pantheist.  He 
tati^t,  what  may  possibly  be  considered  the  true 
l<^cal  culmination  of  the  doctrine,  that  the 
Divine  or  Best  is  first  indeed  in  rank,  but  is 
Cbrottologically  the  last  product  of  development 
He  defined  happiness  as  the  habit  of  conformity 
to  nature.  The  soul,  according  to  him,  was  a 
higher  union  of  the  arithmetioJ  and  uie  geo- 
metrical, or  extension  harmoniously  shaped  by 
number.  The  Stoics,  differing  widely  from  the 
school  of  Epicurus,  may  also  be  numbered 
among  the  adherents  of  pantheism.  Their  doc- 
trine was  that  whatever  is  real  is  material.  The 
universe  as  a  whole  possesses  con8ciocisnes& 
and  this  consdonsness  is  daty.  The  world 
undergoes  a  constant  evolution,  the  elements  of 
water,  earth  and  air  being  evolved  out  of  fir^ 
which  again  absorbs  them,  and  the  process  con- 
tinues in  an  eternal  cycle:  The  human  soul 
and  the  deity,  which  are  one  in  nature,  act  and 
react  on  each  other.  Intelligence,  whether  in 
man  or  the  deity,  tluy  considered  as  consistiiiff 
chiefly  in  force.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  wfaira 
seenis  more  opposed  to  panthdsm  than  the 
mystktsm  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  par> 
ttcularly  of  Plotinus,  which  makes  of  God  so 
pure  an  abstraction  that  even  thought,  without 
being  separated  from  individuality,  cannot  attain 
to  it.  Yet  from  the  bosom  of  this  school  a 
prolific  source  of  pantheism  has  arisen.  Dionys» 
lus,  the  pseudo-Aeropagite,  a  Christian  philoso- 
pher of  the  Neoplatonic  sdiool,  introduced  it 
amon^  his  speculations,  in  which  the  particular 
is  derived  a  series  of  gradations,  as  genus 
and  species,  from  the  universal.  John  Scotns 
Er^na,  the  founder  of  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy of  the  Middle  Ages,  gave  this  speculation 
a  realistic  turn,  making  God  the  essence  of  the 
world,  and  the  universal,  the  genus,  the  species 
and  the  individual  so  many  particular  develop- 
ments which  actually  succeed  each  other.  Eck- 
hart  a  German  philosopher  of  the  beginnii^ 
of  the  14th  century,  also  a  disciple  of  Diooysius, 
and  often  regarded  as  the  father  of  German 
philoso^y,  taught  some  views  whidi  were  de- 
veloped in  a  pandieistic  direction  by  seme  of 
his  followers.  Eckhart  held  that  die  works  of 
creation  were  eternally  in  God  in  idea  or  con- 
ception ;  diis  was  developed  into  a  pantheistic 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  existence  ox  ideas  or 
types  of  all  things.  Giordano  Bruno,  tike  Epi- 
curus and  Lucretius,  taught  that  monads  are 
the  elements  of  all  existing  things.  God  is  the 
imminent  cause  of  the  universe.  Power,  wis- 
dom and  love  are  his  attributes;  but  he  is  the 
monad  of  monads,  the  minimum  because  all 
things  are  external  to  htm;  the  maximum 
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because- all  things  are  in  him.  He  produces  the 
worlds  freely,  out  by  an  inner  necessity  of  his 
nature.  The  worlds  are  nature  realited;  God 
is  nature  workins.  Stars  are  moved  by  the 
Souls  that  reside  in  tiiem.  God  is  in  all  tninn, 
as  being  in  things  that  exist,  or  beauty  in  ob- 
jects that  are  beautiful. 

No  modem  pantheist  has  acquired  a  greater 
Tcnown  than  Spinoza,  probably  because  none 
has  deve]oi>ed  his  doctrines  into  a  system  so 
comprehensive  or  with  a  logic  so  rigorous.  A 
disciple  of  Descartes,  he  founds  upon  that  mas- 
ter's definition  of  cause  a  system  in  which  he 
develops  the  relation  of  God  to  the  universe  in 
s  series  of  propositions,  graduated  like  a  suc- 
cession of  consequentiaf  demonstrations  in 
mathematics.  According  to  Spinoza  the  essence 
of  God  is  existence,  and  be  lias  two  fimda- 
mental  attributes,  extennon  and  thought  All 
things  which  exist  are  modes  of  God's  attri- 
butes. Their  existence  is  necessary,  and  all 
chants  which  take  place  in  them,  whether 
affecting  intelligent  or  oon;intelligent  beings, 
are  necessary.  God  atone  is  free,  and  he  is 
free  because  he  acts  by  an  inner  necessity  and 
is  not  controlled  by  any  other  being.  It  ma^ 
be  added  that  S^oza  combats  the  apparent 
inference  from  his  doctrine,  ^t  the  sum  of 
things  which  exist  is  God.  Tilings  are  diverse, 
complex  and  limited,  while  God  is  one,  simple 
and  infiiute.  They  are  not  God,  but  only  the 
necessary  modes  of  his  attributes.  Among  mod- 
em pantheists  a  place  is  also  due  to  Leibnitz. 
Aax>rding  to  him  alt  souls  are  monads,  or 
atoms  containing  active  powers  consisting  in 
ideas.  God  is  die  primitive  monad;  all  other 
monads  are  its  fulgurations.  Bodies,  as  plants 
and  onnenUs,  are  aggregations  of  sleeinng 
monads  with  unconscious  ideas.  The  relations 
ol  the  monads  are  purely  mechanical,  and  their 
co-operatian  is  determined  by  the  theory  of  pre- 
established  harmony.  The  French  philosopher 
Diderot  recognized  God  in  natural  law,  truth, 
beauty  and  goodness;  for  Leibnitz's  monads  he 
put  atoms  and  gave  them  sense  in  ^lace  of 
ideas,  which  became  thought  in  organized  be> 
ings.  Finally,  the  modem  doctrine  of  evolution, 
when  it  assumes  a  transcendental  form  and  car- 
ries speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  things  b^ 
yond  the  range  of  inferences  founded  on  the 
observation  of  nature,  is  necessarily  pantheistic. 
See  Atheisu;  Deisu;  Theisu;  TKEOsoPHy. 

PANTHEON,  anciently  a  mtme  applied  to 
a  temple  or  shrine  dedicated  to  the  gods.  The 
most  historical  pantheon  is  that  erected  in  Rome 
by  Hadrian  117-138  a.d.  and  dedicated  by  him 
as  a  temple  to  all  the  gods.  For  13  centuries  it 
served  as  a  Christian  dhurch,  having  been  dedi- 
cated by  Boniface  IV  about  Ae  year  607.  It  is 
188  feet  in  drcumference  and  is  covered  by  a 
dome  142  feet  in  span.  The  entire  height  is  141 
feet.  Raphael  and  Victor  Emmanuel  II  are 
buried  in  the  Pantheon.  Another  noted  struc- 
ture bearing  this  name  is  the  Pantheon  of  Paris 
(diurch  of  Saint  Genevieve),  for  a  description 
of  which  se^  Paris. 

PANTHER,  a  large  cat,  in  Nprdi  America 
■  usually  a  cougar;  in  South  America  a  jaguar; 
in  Inma  or  Africa  a  leopard. 

PAHTHSS-CAT,  a  name  locally  given  to 
several  i|>otted  iriMcats;  most  often,  probably, 
to  Jthc  icelot  (q.v.}. 


PANTIN,  pan'tSft',  France,  town  hi  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  just  without  the  forti- 
fications of  Paris.  It  has  a  number  of  thriving 
industrial  establishments,  including  sugar  mills 
and  refineries,  railroad  car  shops,  Doiler  worics, 
chemical  and  perfume  works,*  glass  worio,  oil- 
cloth mills,  etc.   Pop.  36,359. 

PANTOGRAPH,  an  instrament  bv  the  aid 
of  which  maps,  plans  and  designs  may  Be  copied 
mechanically,  either  on  the  scale  on  which  they 
are  drawn  or  on  an  enlarged  or  reduced  scale. 
It  is  made  in  a  variety  oi  forms. 

PANTOLAMBDA,  a  primitive  ungulate 
fossil  mammal,  occurring  in  North  America 
and  Europe  but  confined  to  the  Eocene  period. 
It  developed  the  full  series  of  44  teeth  with 
the  upper  molars  of  the  selenodont  type.  The 
feet  were  stod^  and  postlike,  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  elephant.  The  Pantolambdidse  never 
readied  the  length  of  body  of  its  cognate  type 
among  the  Amblypoda,  the  Cbryphodon,  which 
in  some  cases  was  as  great  as  10  feet.  Consult 
Osbom,  H,  F.,  ^Evolution  of  the  Amblypoda' 
(in  Bulletin  of  the  American  Museum  oi  Na- 
tural Hfetory,  Vol  X,  p.  169.  New  York). 

PANTOMIMB,  the  name  e^ven  by  tibe 
Romans  to  an  actor  in  a  dramatic  performance 
consisting  of  dance  and  gestnre.  This  sort  of 
representation  appears  to  have  been  indigenous 
to  Italy.  The  modem  Christmas  pantomime  in 
Great  Britain  is  a  spectacular  play  of  a  bur- 
lesque character,  founded  on  some  popular 
fable,  and  interspersed  with  singing  and  dano> 
ing,  followed  hy  a  haiiequinade,  the  chief  char- 
acters in  whiai  are  the  harlequin,  pantakxm, 
columbine  and  down. 

PANTOPODA,  or  PYCNOOONIDA.  a 

group  of  marine  spider-line,  but  hard-shdled 
arthropods,  whidi  is  classified  near  the  horse- 
shoe crabs  (Limuliu).  The  body  {cephalo- 
thorax)  is  so  small  and  the  limbs  are  so  large 
that  the  animal,  which  may  span  two  or  three 
inches  in  large  species,  seems  all  legs,  and  a 
popular  name  alorlj  the  New  England  coast  is 
*no-body  crab."  There  are  four  pairs  of 
equally  large  many-jointed  walking  legs,  in  ad- 
vance of  which  are  two  pairs  modified  into 
chelate  mouth-organs,  and  a  third  pur  upon 
which,  in  the  breeding  season,  the  male  carries 
the  eggs  cemented  to  these  appendages.  The 
abdomen  is  represented  by  only  a  smau  tail-like 
part  posterior  to  the  legs.  A  metamorphosis 
occurs  in  most  species,  and  the  larva^  looks 
something  like  a  nauplius,  but  is  not  equivalent 
to  it  lliese  curious  creatures  live  from  die 
shore-line  to  deep  water. 

PANUCO,  pa'noo'kd,  (1)  river  of  Meidca 
rising  in  the  plateau  norUi  of  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  flowing  generally  northeast  It 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  of  TamaulipaS  and 
Vera  Cruz  and  receives  the  waters  ai  several 
smaller  streams  before  emptyii^  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  near  the  dty  of  Tampico  (q.v.).  Its 
bar  has  been  removed  4>y  elaborate  engineering 
works  and  die  river  mou^  is  now  a  fair  port 
(2)  A  district  about  this  river,  so  called  by 
Cort^  and  his  followers.  It  was  partially  con- 
quered by  C6rt£z  in  1^  bat  in  1526  was 
granted  to  de  (jnzman,  who  was  indqpendent  of 
Cort£z. 
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PANYASIS.  Greek  emc  poet  of  the  Sth 
century  fi.c,  ranked  one  ot  the  five  great  epic 
poets  of  Greece  for  his  poems  on  Heracles  and 
<m  the  Ionic  migration.  He  was  born  in  Hali- 
camassns,  and  is  AouRht  to  have  been  the 
unde  of  Herodotus.  His  few  fragments  are 
edited  by  Kinkel  (1877);  the  most  important 
are  on  wine,  its  use  and  abuse. 

PAOAY,  pa-d-i'  Philippines,  pueblo  or 
town,  province  of  Ilocos  Norte,  Luzon,  three 
miles  inland  from  the  western  coast,  on  a  small 
lake;  12  miles  south  of  Laoag.  It  is  on  tbe 
main  highway.   Pop.  12,743. 

PAOLA,  pa'6-la,  Kan.,  city,  county-seat  of 
Miami  County,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the 
Missouri,  iECansas  and  Texas  and  the  Saint 
Louis  and  San  Brancisco  railroads,  about  40 
miles  south  by  west  of  Kansas  Gty.  It  was 
settled  in  1855  and  in  1869  was  chartered  as  i, 
city.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  countiy  and 
in  a  natural  gas  bdt  Coal  deposits  are  m  the 
vicinity;  cultivating  grain  and  stock-raising  are 
prominent  industries  in  this  section.  The  trade 
is  chiefly  in  wheat,  corn,  livestock  and  coal.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Ursuline  Academy,  and  has 
public  and  parish  schools  and  a  free  public 
Itbraiy^  whicn  contains  about  6,000  volumes. 
The  dty  owns  the  water-supply  system.  Pop. 
3,207. 

PAOLI,  p&'d-le,  Puquale  de,  Coracan  pa- 
triot:  b.  Morosaglia,  Corsica,  26  Aoril  1725;  d. 
near  Londtm.  England,  5  Feb.  1807.  He  was 
educated  at  ttie  Jestats  College  at  Naples,  and 
in  1755  was  appointed  captain-general  by  his 
countrymen,  then  struggling  for  flieir  independ- 
ence against  Genoa.  By  nis  energetic  efforts 
iht  government  and  military  resources  of  die 
island  were  reformed,  and  he  maintained  a 
protracted  and  generally  successful  struggle 
with  the  Genoese.  The  latter,  however,  first 
made  an  agreement  with  France  to  garrison  the 

? laces  held  by  them  in  Corsica,  and  finally,  in 
768,  sold  tbe  island  to  France.  After  a  brief 
struggle  PaoH  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  fled  to 
Ens^d  Here  he  remained  20  years,  till  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the 
National  AssemUy  and  made  lieutenant-general 
of  Corsica.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  extreme 
measures  of  the  revolutionists  in  France  soon 
led  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  "Eng* 
laud;  in  1793  a  British  army  was  landed  in  Cor* 
sica,  and  throu^  his  influence  the  crown  was 
offered  to  George  III,  in  1794.  Paoli,  however, 
did  not  obtain  the  government  of  the  island 
and  withdrew  to  England  and  was  pensioned  by 
the  British  government.  His  remains  were  re- 
moved to  Corsica  in  1889.  Consult  Uographies 
by  Arraghi  (1843)  and  Bartoli  (new  ed.,  1891). 

PAOLO  AND  FRANCB8CA.  a  poetic 
drama  in  four  acts,  by  Stephen  Phillips,  based 
on  the  famous  passage  in  Dante's  'Divine 
Comedy*  (H  Purgatorio,  Canto  V).  Paolo  has 
been  sent  to  fetch  home  Francesca,  the  bride 
of  his  stem  warrior  brother,  (jiovanni,  tyrant 
of  R^ini.    Absorbed  in  his  militaty  enterprises, 
Giovanni  commends  Paolo  and  Francesca  to 
each  other's  sodm  with  perfect  faith  in  their 
loyalty  to  him.  They,  on  didr  part,  with  no 
thou^t  nor  wish  oUier  than  their  duty  to 
brower  and  husband,  are  overpowered  by  die 
incsistible  call  of  youth  to  youth. 


"  UnirilUaBly  he  comM  »  wooIiib:  iht 
Uowillto^y  M  wooed;  yet shAU'dwr  woo." 

Giovanni,  discovering  their  guilt,  is  driven  both 
by  passion  and  his  social  code  to  destroy  them, 
though  he  destroys  thereby  all  that  he  loves  in 
the  world  *Paolo  and  Francesca*  belongs  to 
the  best  of  Stephen  Phillips'  work  and  when  first 
published  (1899)  it  was  hailed  as  ushering  iii 
a  new  era  in  the  poetic  drama  of  tiie  EngBsb- 
spealdng  world  It  contains  many  passages  of 
^reat  beauty  and  has  a  singular  pictorial  qual- 
ity; but  as  drama  it  halts  and  loiters  by  the 
way  instead  of  moving  swiftly  and  surely  to  its 
tragic  end.  The  prose  interludes  in  the  tavern 
and  in  the  opening  scene  of  Act  III,  are  as 
foreign  to  the  tale  as  they  are  to  the  versifica- 
tion, while  Paolo's  soliloquy  and  the  meeting 
of  Paolo  and  Giovanni  at  the  chemist's  shop 
are  awkward  and  thoroughly  old-fashioned  ex- 
pedients. The  only  toudi  of  novels  in  dra- 
matic treatment  is  in  making  the  thwarted 
maternal  instincts  of  Giovanni's  housekeeper 
do  service.  In  place  of  the  customary  villain,  in 
arousing  his  suspicions.  As  a  play,  *  Paolo  and 
Francesca^  has  neither  the  passionate  sweep 
and  dramatic,  intensity  of  d'Annunsio's  *  Fran- 
cesca da  Rimini*  nor  the  breathless  atmos^ere 
of  mystery  and  impending  doom  in  whidt  Mae' 
terlinck  has  enveloped  an  almost  identical 
theme  in  'Pelleas  ana  Meltsande.*  It  is  essen- 
tially lyric  in  diaracter  in  spite  of  its  tragedy. 
This  quality  is  exqui»tely  expressed  in  Giovan- 
ni's closing  Une^  as  he  lo»s  upon  die  dead 
lovers : 

.   .   **  She  takes  amv  my  t>r«atlL 

I  did  not  know  the  dead  could  hava  ■uch  luir. 
Hidethem.  Tluy  look  Uto fOuldfoa fMt ad«^" 

'Paolo  and  Francesca*  was  first  performed 
in  London  in  1902  and  in  New  York  in  1906. 

PAPACY^  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  relative  to  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  that  is,  the  Papaqr,  was  officially  promul- 

¥Lted  by  the  Counal  of  the  Vatican  m  1870. 
he  primacy,  it  teaches,  over  the  entire  diurch 
was  ccmf erred  by  Christ  on  Peter;  and  this 
primacy  was  one,  not  of  mere  dwnity,  but  of 
full  and  supreme  jurisdiction.  'Inis  supreme 
authority  is  exercised  by  the  bishops  of  Rome 
*for  none  can  doubt:  and  it  is  known  to  all 
ages,  that  the  holy  and  blessed  Peter,  the  prince 
and  chief  of , the  Apostles,  the  pillar  of  the  faith, 
and  foundation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
received  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  from  our 
Lord  Jesus  Clhrist,  the  savior  and  redeemer  of 
mankind,  and  lives,  presides,  and  judges,  to  this 
day  and  always,  in  his  successors,  me  bishops 
of  the  Holy  See  of  Rome,  which  was  founded 
by  him,  and  consecrated  by  his  blood.*  Hence, 
the  council  continues,  the  Roman  See  possesses 
a  superiority  of  ordinary  power  over  all  other 
sees ;  and  this  power  of  jurisdiction  is  immedi- 
ate, so  that  to  it  all  bishops,  pastors  and  die 
laity,  both  individually  and  collectiveljy,  are 
bound  to  submit,  not  only  in  matters  whidi  be- 
long to  faith  and  morals,  but  also  in  those  that 
appertain  to  the  discipline  and  government  of 
the  Church.  In  virtue  of  this  supreme  power, 
the  Roman  Pontiff  clums  the  right  of  free  com- 
munication with  the  bishops  of  the  entire  world 
and  their  flocks.  To  him  as  to  the  supreme 
tribunal,  in  all  causes,  Hie  dedrion  of  which  be- 
longs to  die  Church,  reomrse  may  be  had  and 
from  his  judgmoit  diere  is  no  appeal,  llie  as- 
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sertion  that  it  is  lawful  to  appeal  from  him  to 
an  ecumenical  council  is  condemned  as  false. 
The  infallibility  of  the  Fc^  in  doctrinal  mat' 
ters  is  thus  defined : 

"We  toch  and  define  that  it  ii  a  dooma  divinely  revealed, 
that  the  Raman  Pontiff,  when  he  apealca  ex  aahtara,  that  is: 
when,  in  disdiar^  of  the  office  of  pastor  and  doctor  of  all 
Chriatiaai,  by  virtue  of  hie  Bupreme  Apoetolic  authority,  he 
definet  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the 
Univenal  chttrch,  by  the  divine  assistance  inom^sed  to  him 
in  blened  Peter,  is  possessed  of  that  infallibility  with  which 
the  divine  Redeemer  wilted  that  his  Church  (^uld  be  en- 
dowed for  defining  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morab:  and 
that,  therefore,  such  definitiona  of  ue  Roman  Pontiff  are 
irreformable  of  themaelvea  and  not  Crun  the  cooseat  tA  ^be 
Church." 

'It  is  not  now  maintained  that  the  full  sig- 
niBcance  of  the  Petnne  prima^  was  manifest 
from  the  first  in  the  life  of  Qiristianity;  but 
rather,  that  there  was,  from  the  beginning,  to 
borrow  Cardinal  Newman's  words,  a  certain 
element  at  work,  or  in  existence,  divinely  sanc- 
tioned, which  for  certain  reasons  did  not  at 
once  show  itself  on  the  surface  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  but  gradually  with  the  expansion  of  the 
Church,  and  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the 
times,  developed  into  full  vitality.  What  was 
the  date  of  Peter's  first  appearance  in  Rome  is 
not  clear.  Critics  of  all  shades  agree  that  Peter 
was  in  Rome  in  64,  when  the  Christian  com- 
munity was  already  established  and  that  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom  there  during  the  reign  of 
Nero.  Roinan  Catholic  writers  lay  stress  on 
the  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  who  re- 
fer to  tradition  in  proof  that  Peter  had  been 
in  Rome  before  64.  The  earliest  picture  that 
we  have  of  the  Christian  Church  presents  the 
community  rather  than  the  bishop.  The  writ- 
ings of  Clement  seem  to  point  out  the  com- 
munity as  the  seat  of  authority:  the  letter 
ascribed  to  Ignatius  of  Antioch  addresses  the 
Cnurch  of  the  Romans;  and  Pope  Soter  in  170 
speaks  as  in  the  name  of  the  community,  rather 
than  in  his  own.  But  the  march  of  events  rap- 
idly broti^t  about  two  results,  the  domination 
of  the  bishops  over  the  various  churches  and 
an  active  pre-eminence  of  Rome  over  the  oth- 
ers. After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Rome,  the  po- 
litical mistress  of  the  world,  soon  became  the 
centre  of  Christianity;  other  bishops  began  to 
consult  Rome  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  Poly- 
carp,  the  disciple  of  Saint  John,  had  recourse 
to  Anicetus  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  Pas- 
chal celebration,  though,  it  is  true,  he  de- 
clined to  abandon  the  Asiatic  for  the  Roinan 
custom.  In  194  Pope  Victor  took  steps  to  en- 
force the  Roman  discipline  by  the  excommutii- 
cation  of  recalcitrants.  From  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century,  the  Gnostic  and  Montamst  contro- 
versies served  to  bring  the  Roman  authority 
into  prominence.  To  the  Church  of  Peter  as 
to  the  witness  of  traditional  doctrine  disputes 
were  referred.  The  imperial  government,  too, 
recognized  the  precedence  of  the  Roman  bish- 
ops over  all  otners ;  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  in 
2/4,  decided  that  the  Christian  Church  property 
in  Antioch  should  be  dealt  with  as  the  bishops 
of  Rome  and  Italy  thought  fit.  In  256  Cyprian 
of  Carthage  speaks  of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  the 
primacy.  During  the  4th  and  Sth  centuries  the 
Roman  primacy  looms  larger  and  larger.  The 
facts  which  indicate  this  nsing  domination  are 
admitted  by  Protestant  historians  as  well  as 
1^  Roman  Catholics.   Newman  cites  as  suffir 


dent  evidence  for  die  4th  century  the  following 
passage  from  the  Anglican  Bishop  Barrow: 

"The  Pope's  power  was  much  amplified  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  penoiM  condemned  or  extruded  from  tbeir  pl^oes, 
whether  upon  just  aooounts  or  wrongfully,  and  by  faction; 
for  they,  finding  no  other  more  hop^ul  place  of  refuge  and 
redress,  did  often  apply  to  him;  for  what  will  not  men  do, 
whither  win  not  they  go  in  straits?  Thtu  did  Haicion  go 
to  Rome  and  sue  for  admission  to  communion  there,  bo 
Fortunatus  and  PelioBsimus  in  Saint  Cyiirian,  being  con- 
demned in  Africa,  did  fly  to  Rome  for  shelter;  of  which 
absurdity  Saint  Cypiian  doth  much  complain.  So  likewise 
Hartianus  and  fiaailides  in  Saint  Cyprian,  being  obsted  of 
their  sees  for  having  lapsed  from  the  Christiaa  profeseiofi 
did  fiy  to  Stephen  for  succor,  to  be  restored.  So  Maximus 
the  Cynic  went  to  Rome  to  get  a  confirmation  of  his  election 
at  Cmiatantinofrie.  So  Marodlns.  being  reiected  for  hetero- 
doxy, went  thither  to  get  attestation  of  nie  orthodoK)r>  of 
iriiicfa  Saint  Basil  oomidainelh." 

Many  other  instances  of  Papal  interference 
for  the  restoration  of  bishops  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  bishops  and  ttie  designation  of 
others  to  act  as  vicars  of  the  Pontiff  are  also 
cited  from  Barrow.  While  the  apologists  of 
the  Papacy  and  its  antagonists  ap:ree  upon  the 
facts,  th^y  differ  in  their  respective  interpreta- 
tions of  uem.  What  one  side  considers  as  evi- 
dence of  the  universal  recognition  accorded  to 
the  primacy,  the  other  treats  as  evidence  of  an 
ever-widemng  policy  of  *<papal  aggression.* 
The  Protestant  theologians,  besides,  throw  em- 
phasis upon  a  few  notable  cases  of  remonstrance 
addressed  by  bishops  of  other  sees  to  the  ac- 
tions of  Roman  pontiffs,  and  see  in  Cjrprian's 
adcnowledgment  of  the  primacy  nothing  more 
than  an  acknowledgment  of  pre-eminent  dig- 
nity. The  definitive  rea^cnitton  of  the  spirittial 
primacy  is  found  in  the  great  Cotmdl  of  Chal- 
cedon,  presided  over  by  the  l^:ates  of  Leo  I 
(451).  The  630  bishops  there  assembled  ac- 
cepted as  authoritative  the  profession  of  faith 
imposed  by  the  Pope ;  they  are  r^rted  to  have 
unanimously  exclaimed:  *What  Leo  believes 
we  all  believe;  anathema  to  him  who  believes 
anything  else  Peter  has  spoken  by  the  mouth 
of  Leo.*  The  removal  of  the  empire  to  Con- 
atantinof^e  was  fniii^t  far-reaching  re- 
stilts  on  the  Romaa  world  in  temporal  as  well 
as  in  spiritual  affairs.  In  the  9th  century  writ- 
ers is  found  a  stoiy  that,  on  his  withdrawal 
from  Rome,  Constantine  granted  to  Pope  Sil- 
vester, Rome,  Italy  and  me  Western  Islands. 
This  famous  donation  of  Constantine  was 
treated  as  authentic  by  the  canonists  and  jurists 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  *<It  is,*  sa^  the  latest 
En^ish  Roman  Catholic  historian  of  tJbe 
Papacy, 

"n  prophecy  after  the  event.  PBganism,  abandoned,  and 
MOD  to  be  peraemted  by  its  Pootifex  Haximm.  without  the 
oonvictioo  that  makes  martyrs,  and  Vong  a  hollow  formality 
was  dying.  Christians  had  the  State  in  tbeir  hands.  What 
was  more,  they  showed  the  fiery  seal,  the  prDeelTti^b|t 
spirit,  the  exiibeianee  in  quarrels  among  themaelvca,  wUm 
are  signs  of  a  youth  ridb  in  hopes,  bent  npmi  shlghn  iM  owa 
victorious  future.  Heathen  Rome  invited  them  to  anbihie 
it.  Public  poUcy  required  that  the  centre  of  adrainistrntioa 
should  be  at  the  hean  of  the  Empire.  The  balance  of  power 
was  displaced.  Neitber  Pope  Slvester.  nor  any  Pope  (or 
eentnries,  dreamed  of  disowning  the  imperial  rule;  fnnn  the 
Gotlis  in  Italy  they  suflered  grievous  things  as  the  fbvt  sub- 


e[:ti  of  Constantinople.   But  Rome  left  to  herself  was  Rome 
the  hands  of  the  I^pacy;  fronting  the  West  and  the  taar- 
faaiim,.  Constantine  had  imiUted  Alexander,  who  in  aettinc 


up  hla  throne  in  Babylon  in  330  b.c — a  cunous  coincidence 
—  and  assuming  the  tiara,  left  BuroiM  free  to  follow  its  own 
fortunes.  Such  was  the  real  dooatkn.  not  understood  at 
the, time  by  Pope  or  Emperor,  whidi  never  lost  its  foroe 
until  the  northern  nations  grew  into  a  world  as  nch,  as 
cultivated  and  as  haughtily  self-oonicious  as  the  Greek." 

The  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric  in  410;  the 
subsequent  invasions  of  Ita^  by  Atula  the  Hua 
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and  Genseric  the  Vandal,  reduced  tlie  imperial 
authority  to  the  shadow  pi  a  great  name,  and 
the  wane  oi  Bjrzantine  influence  was  accom- 
panied by  a  correspondii^  growth  of  political 
power  in  the  Papacy  in  whom  the  people  found 
their  only  protection  and  succor  a^Eainst  the 
barharians.  For  a  brief  interval  the  geaius  o£ 
Justiiuan,  with  the  military  successes  of  Belisa- 
rius  and  Nares,  brought  the  popes  once  more 
under  the  sway  of  Ccmstantinople.  With  the 
rise  of  ^e  Lombard  power  in  Italy  the  doom  o£ 
the  Western  Empire  was  sealed.  By  his  vain 
effort  to  extirpate  the  use  of  images  in  worship 
the  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian  {726)  drove  the 
Roman  and  Italian  populations  to  transfer  their 
civil  allegiance  to  the  Papacy,  which,  throu^ 
the  wisdom,  administrative  ability,  virtue  and 
apostolic  zeal  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (590- 
604)  had  become  the  national  centre  of  Italyf 
The  pontificate  of  Gregory  is  a  luminous  pbzst 
in  Papal  history.  It  witnessed  the  rise  of  the 
Benedictine  Order  whose  monks  established 
Chnstiani^  in  England  and  initiated  the  work 
of  civilizing  Europe.  The  AiwUcan  Bishop 
Creig^ton  summarizes  the  inunemate  and  sub- 
sequent results  of  this  mission: 

"While  dmngen  were  rife  at  Rome,  a  bcmd  of  Rxxnaa 
miMiooatiBS  earned  CliriBtianity  to  the  distant  Engliah,  and 
in  England  was  founded  a  Church  which  owes  its  existenoe 
to  the  seal  of  the  Roman  bishop.  Success  beyond  all  that 
he  could  have  hoped  for  attended  Qnfoty's  pious  enteiv 
priae.  The  Btoglish  Church  spread  and  dounshed,  a  dutiful 
daoshter  of  her  mother-church  of  Rome.  England  sent 
forth  missionaries  in  her  turn,  and  before  the  preaching  of 
WiUebrod  and  Winifred  haatheoiam  diad  amy  m  Pnedand. 
Ftanconia  and  Thuringia.  Under  the  new  oama  of  Bonifac^ 
given  him  b)r  Pope  Gregory  Q,  Winifred,  as  archbishop  ct 
Mainz,  organized  a  German  Church,  subject  to  the  successor 
at  Saint  Peter." 

The  middle  of  the  8th  century  saw  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Papacy  with  the  Franks.  The  last 
of  the  Merovingians  had  become  a  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  Pepin,  the  m^ror  of  the  puace.  The 
nobles  offered  die  crown  to  Pc^in,  who  con- 
sulted Pope  Zadiary.  The  Pope  replied :  «Let 
Iiim  be  King  in  name,  who  is  in  fact  so,*  and 
Pmin  was  anointed  try  the  deputy  of  Zachary 
(751).  This  fact  became  a  precedent,  in  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  for  the  Papal  claim  of 
inthrect  authori^  over  temporal  sovereigns. 

The  grateful  Pepin  bestowed  on  Pope 
Stephen  III  large  territories  which  he  had 
wrested  from  the  Lombards ;  and  in  return  he 
s-eceived  from  Imn  die  title  6f  Patrician  of 
Rome,  an  event  dtat  opened  the  wa^  to  the  es? 
tabltshment  of  the  empire  which  with  the  Pa- 

gicy  was  to  constitute  the  unity  of  Christendom, 
cpin's  son,  Charlemagne,  was  crowned  em- 
peror by  Pope  Leo  III,  in  Saint  Peter's,  at 
Rome,  on  Christmas  Day, '800.  When  under  the 
descendants  of  Charles,  the  short-lived  unity 
of  the  empire  was  broken  up  into  separate  states 
tiie  Papacy  stood  forth  in  the  min<k  of  men  as 
the  paramount  authority  in  the  political,  as  it 
vas  in  the  spiritual,  worid.  ^The  Oturdi,* 
writes  Barry, 

"instead  of  brealdng  upas  Charles'  monarchy  had  broken 
ep,  into  petty  and  opposed  piiudpahtiea.  is  c«ntraliBed  in 
tl»  Waat.  A  snpreme  court  of  ap^ieal  is  set  up  in  the  sufat 
<tf  maakiodi  its  j-tf*^  the  Bible,  its  wmpoos  spiritual,  but 
fiif«ii|.^  poialties  in  this  world.  Por  deposition.  Interdict, 
ezcofmnuiiicstion,  grcster  or  less,  cany  m  their  tnia  fo»- 
Mtsn  a£  d^tTf  ODOd,  life,  and  the  Bcdr  6m  caa  ceckMi 
on  sentimecta  which  become  the  foundation  of  ordar,  in  tfaa 
State  and  in  the  Church." 

Pope  Nicholas  I  exercised  his  supremacy  in 
both  r»lms  (858-867).  He  obUged  the  Frankr 


ish  King  Lothair  II  to  take  back  the  wife  whom 
he  had  attempted  to  divorce.  He  deposed  the 
powerful  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves 
who  had  sided  with  the  king,  and  against  the 
opposition  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  he  con- 
demned Photus,  who  had  intruded  himself  into 
the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  About  this 
time  appeared  the  famous  False  Decretals, 
which  were  embodied  in  the  canon  law  of  Eu- 
rope. This  collection  of  decrees  was  first  pre- 
sented at  the  Synod  of  Quercy  in  857,  when 
the  Prankish  bishops  were  contending  for  al- 
leged rights  and  privileges  against  their  metro- 
politans. It  purported  to  be  the  work  of  Isidore 
of  Seville.  There  had  been  a  genuine  collection 
edited  by  this  author.  But  the  present  volume 
contained,  beades  some  authentic  decrees,  the 
Donation  of  Constantine,  several  forged  decrees 
and  acts  of  spurious  synods.  The  author  is 
^nerally  supposed  to  have  been  a  Western 
Frank.  His  object  was  to  set  up  an  entire  im- 
munity for  the  clergy  and  to  present  the  Pope 
as  not  only  supreme  ruler  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, but  also  the  supreme  appellant  judge  in 
evoi  secular  causes.  The  bishops  were  exalted 
and  protected  against  their  immediate  superiors, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  reduced  to 
sCMnething  like  a  condition  of  feudal  vassalage 
to  the  Pope.  In  short,  the  rights  of  synods, 
metropolitans,  clergy  and  laity  were  swept 
away.  The  general  conception  embodied  m 
these  decretal  was  woven  into  the  laws  of 
Christendom  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  middle  of  the  9th  century  was  charac- 
terized by  a  rapidly  spreading  confusion  and 
civil  and  moral  disorder  throughout  Europe, 
The  most  si^al  exercise  of  Papal  authority  was 
the  conferring  of  the  empire  on  Qiarl^  the 
Bald  by  Tohn  VIII.  The  Saracens,  the  Nor- 
mans and  the  Slavs  were  carrying  Uieir  victo- 
rious arms  into  southern,  western  and  central 
Europe.  Italy  was  the  scene  of  incessant  strife. 
The  popes  were  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  and 
oppression  of  Italian  nobles  and  Norman  chiefs. 
As  the  power  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown 
increased,  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  con- 
tinued its  course;  and  somethii^  ^n  to  an- 
archy prevailed.  The  condition  of  the  Papacy 
reflected  the  evils  of  the  times.  Disorders  in 
elections,  corruption  in  administration,  license 
in  morals,  mark  the  Papal  history  of  this 
period.  In  the  House  of  Theophylact  the  Pa- 
pacy almost  assumed  the  character  of  an  heredi- 
tary monarchy.  The  lowest  depths  of  degrada- 
tioa  virere  reached  when  Alberic  of  Tusculnm 
made  his  son,  a  vicious  boy  of  12,  Pope  under 
the  title  of  Benedict  IX.  After  hoTdine;  the 
Doeitioa  for  some  time^  Benedict  sold  it  to 
Gregory  VI,  in  order  to  get  married.  There 
was  another  chumant  known  as  Silvester  III. 
Benedict  endeavored  to  resuqie  the  sover- 
eignh'.  Monks  like  Peter  L^mian  and  Hilde- 
brand  deplored  and  endeavored  to  mitigate  the 
universal  disorder.  The  empire  had  passed  to  the 
German  House  of  Otho.  Henry  III  endeavored 
to  put  an  end  to  Uie  degradation  by  deposing 
the  three  unwortlv  claimants  .and  su^ointiiig  r 
German  to  the  throne  of  Peter  (1046).  Not- 
withstanding the  powerful  infltwnoe  and  reso- 
lute endeavor  of  the  monk  Hildebrand  the  reign 
of  misrule  continued  till  he  himself  became 
Pope,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII.  He  set 
about  the  reionnation  not  oafy  of  Rome  but  of 
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the  entire  Church,  recalled  the  elergy  to  the 
vows  of  their  profession,  took  severe  measures 
against  the  universal  vice  of  simony  and  aS" 
serted  the  Papal  claims  against  the  secular  pow- 
ers. A  long  struggle  of  much  vicissitude 
against  the  imperial  power  ended  by  the  humili- 
ating capitulation  of  Henrv  IV  at  Canossa 
(1076).  The  influence  of  the  universides,  es- 
pecially diose  of  Paris  and  Bolo^a,  contrib- 
uted, by  their  teachings  in  law,  philosophy  and 
theology,  to  establish  the  majesty  of  the  Pa- 
pacy as  the  supreme  authority^ in  the  opulence 
of  power  ascribed  to  it  by  the  "Decretals  of  Gra- 
tian.  The  Crusades  gave  exercise  to  the  popes' 
claim  of  suzerainty  over  all  the  temporal  rulers 
of  Europe.  The  Papal  dominions  were  enriched 
in  1115  by  the  Countess  Matilda's  bequest  of  her 
extenuve  possessions.  A  long  quarrel  with  the 
emperors  concerning  the  right  of  ecclesiastical 
investitures  ended  in  a  further  triumi^  c£  the 
Church  over  secular  feudalism;  the  Concordat 
of  Worms,  however,  conceded  to  the  emperors 
&e  rig^t  to  send  deputies  to  the  election  of  Ger- 
man  bishops  and  of  investing  tfiem  with  the  re- 
galia before  episcopal  consecration.  This  was 
the  first  of  the  concordats  between  the  Papacy 
and  die  states  which  indicate  Ute  growing  rest- 
lessness of  die  civil  powers.  About  the  middle 
of  the  centuiy  a  more  serious  conflict  arose  be- 
tween die  popes  and  the  Hohenstaufen  em- 
peror, Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  undertof^  to 
restore  the  imperial  authority  over  the  Italian 
states  and  establish  his  sway  over  both  cler^ 
and  laity.  The  genius  of  Alexander  III  tri- 
umphed; and  Frederidc.  like  Henry  IV,  was 
obliged  to  submit  (1177).  Everywhere,  how- 
ever, the  young  nations  of  Europe,  developing 
their  national  codes,  and  becoming  conscious  of 
their  stren^,  were,  at  the  end  of  the  12th  and 
the  b^nnm^  of  the  13th  century,  showing 
signs  of  restiveness  under  die  domimon  of  the 
Church.  In  England  Henry  11  began  his  strug- 
gle with  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Tlie  consti- 
tutions of  Qarendon  claimed  almost  as  much 
for  die  civil  power  as  was  demanded  afterward 
by  Henry  VIII.  Fearful  that  Henry  might  join 
hands  with  Frederick,  the  Pope  temporized. 
But  when  the  death  of  Becket  stirred  up  the 
people  against  the  king,  the  Planti^fenet  was 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace  no  less  humbly  than 
the  Hohenstaufen.  In  die  reign  of  Innocent 
III  the  power  of  the  Papacy  reached  its  zenith. 
A  man  of  lofty  character,  indomitable  courage 
and  great  political  insight,  he  dictated  to  &t 
rulers  of  Prance,  Ciermany  and  England.  For 
a  short  time  the  arms  of  Venice  brought  Con- 
stantinople under  his  ndritual  sway.  By  die 
help  of  the  Crusaders  he  cni^ed,  with  great 
severity,  in  northern  Italy  and  southern  France 
the  sects  which  disputed  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  The  new  orders  of  Saint  Fiands  and 
Saint  Dominic,  powerful  in  their  primitive  fer- 
vor and  virtue,  renewed  the  religious  spirit  in 
every  country  and  awakened  in  the  consciences 
of  the  peofMe  the  old  devotion  to  the  Church 
and  its  soverdgn  ruler.  Innocent,  more  con- 
^icuonsly  than  any  of  his  successors,  acted  as 
an  independent  Italian  prince^  expelled  the  im- 
perial officers  from  the  dtunams  which  Matilda 
had  given  to  Rome;  and  under  him  the  states 
of  the  Church  became  an  autonomous  kingdom. 
Thenceforward  we  see  the  Pope  strengthened 
and  burdened  with  a  temporal  sovereign^;  and 


more  than  once,  in  subsequent  history,  die  ne- 
cessity of  defending  it  becomes  a  serious  em- 
barrassment to  him  in  the  discharn  of  his  of- 
fice of  Sinritual  Father  of  Christendom. 
Though  Innocent  was  successful  in  asserting 
his  feudal  authority,  the  resistance  offered  to 
him  indicated  that  uie  mediaeval  awe  of  die  Pa- 
pacy  was  rapidly  passing  away.  Some  of  his 
acts  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  peoples  and 
bore  fruit  in  later  times.  To  trace  the  effect 
of  his  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  England, 
by  absolving  the  nation  from  its  allegiance  to 
King  John,  and  by  annulling,  as  vile  and  base. 
Magna  Charta,  the  foundation  of  English  lib- 
erty, would  carry  us  to  the  days  when,  in  a 
dancer  hour,  another  Pope,  by  a  similar  act  of 
absolution,  and  of  deposition  of  the  sovereign 
rendered  definitive  the  breach  between  En^and 
and  the  Holy  Se& 

Another  and  a  final  struggle  between  the 
Vapaey  and  the  German  enmerors  opened  with 
die  reign  of  Frederick  II.  Frederick  attempted 
to  reduce  the  popes  to  a  state  of  dependence 
on  the  imperial  authority.  Gregory  IX  and 
Innocent  iV  vigorously  resisted  and  after  a 
long  and  demoralizing  struggle  overcame  him: 
ana  the  popes  did  not  rest  ea^  ttU  the  last  of 
the  Hohenstaufens,  a  mere  youth,  was  ttdieaded 
(1286).  Widi  Frederick  perished  the  empire 
which,  under  Charlemagne,  had  arisen  as  the 
temporal  element  that  in  imion  with  the  spir- 
itual Papacy  had  formed  the  theocracy  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Though  the  feudal  Papaor  had 
conquered  the  empire  it  was  not  destmed  long 
to  survive  it 

The  French  influeuM  introduced  into  Italy 
soon  dominated,  the  elections  and  popes  were 
chosen  with  a  view,  not  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  but  to  those  of  the  French  king.  In 
the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII  (1294-1303)  the 
Papacy  and  the  secular  power  closed  in  a  death 
struggle  from  which  the  state  rose  victorious  in 
the  person  of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France.  Al- 
reatty,  by  the  instrument  laiown  as  the  Prag- 
matic Suiction,  Louis  IX  had  claimed  for  the 
Gallican  Church  freedom  of  patrons  from  Papal 
interference,  freedom  of  election  to  chapters 
and  immunity  from  Papal  taxation  without  the 
consent  of  me  Crown  and  the  Church.  The 
chief  sources  of  revenue  exacted  by  the  popes 
about  this  period  were  the  fruits  of  the  first 
year  taken  from  vacant  livings  and  from  money 
left  by  previous  incumbents ;  the  annates  taken 
from  benefices  conferred  by  the  Pope;  taxes  for 
the  confirmations  of  bishops  and  for  pallium 
fees;  taxes  for  dispeiuations;  Peter's  pence; 
tributes  from  secular  princes  and  religious  insti- 
tutions ^adng  themselves  tmder  the  protection 
of  the  P<^;  the  feudal  tax  from  the  vassals 
of  the  Pope.  The  popes  widely  exercised  the 
rig^t  of  presenting  to  benefices;  granting  "ex- 
pectances* to  ben^ces;  nominating  to  certain 
reserved  prebends  and  bestowing  others  in  cont' 
mendam.  When  Philip  imprisoned  a  Papal 
legate  the  great  struncle  was  on.  In  rrolyi 
Bmiiface  issued  the  Bull  CUricis  Laicos,  deoar- 
ing  that  the  civil  authority  possessed  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  ecclesiastics.  He  summoned  die  lead- 
ers of  the  French  clergy  to  Rome.  Philip  and 
his  lawyers  answered  that  the  Pope  had  no  au- 
thority on  temporals  and  that  his  collations  to 
benefices  were  null  and  void.  Another  letter 
from  Boniface  told  Philip,  *Let  no  one  persuade 
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yoa  diat  you  are  not  subiect  to  the  chief  of  the 
Heavenly  hierarchy.*  Philip  burned  the  letter. 
Then  came  the  Bull  Unain  Sanctam,  declaring 
that  every  human  creature  is  subject  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  The  end  came  when,  after  be- 
ing maltreated  at  Anagni  by  the  minions  of 
I^ipi  he  died,  in  prison,  abandoned  by  all,  1 1 
Oct  1303.  With  him  the  mediaeval  Papacy 
passed  away.  For  centuries  afterward  canon- 
ists and  theologians  continued  to  recite  the  rif^t 
of  the  Pontiff  to  take  away  and  to  give  crowns; 
but  the  world  took  no  notice  of  the  claim. 
Henceforward  the  Pope  is  for  history  the  spirit- 
ual ruler  of  the  Catholic  Churdi  and  the  sover- 
tispi  of  a  small  and  gradually  diminishing  Italian 
state  which,  in  1870,  was,  against  the  protest  of 
the  Pope,  absorbed  in  the  kingdcxn  of  Italy. 
Even  the  most  hostile  historiana  of  the  Papacy 
concede  it  as  much  merit  as  is  g^ven  it  in  tlie 
teoaperate  .words  of  Barry : 

While  it  leaned  on  the  people  it*  triumph  ww  AMund; 
iAab  it  aatMnittcd  to  the  feudu  ajnUm,  H  courted  dinstsr. 
Tim  the  royal  uitbority  took  away  its  rod  of  dominion;  the 
tana  became  Pope;  the  Pontifex  Maximus  nttred  into  the 
holy  place  hefbfe  hun.  ^  Crimes,  atmeet,  tuumticn,  ecandalfc 
ado  a  aecnt  ohansa  abont  faBBioii  in  the  thonshta  ol  toea 
account  for  thia  latter-dMP  ravolution.  put  it  ■  '^'^P'*^!*  to 
mama  how  Enropa  coula  have  snrvived  frtm  thy  fall  <rf  tfie 
lUMfe  to  modara  tunesi  had  then  been  oo  oential,  aupteiuei 
aaa  admnriodgad  poiMr  un  tba  F^iacjr,  ^naniian.  at  once, 
of  fmUh,  learains,  and  caviUntion.  That  tt  alvsya  nee  to 
tha  hdyit  of  that  ^nat  entnpriae  viU  not  be  maintained  by 
tha  Urtonan.  bnt  tti  benefltf  outnumbered  by  far  iU  atnuee; 
and  the  ihrf  >■  not  dim  iriikb  haagi  round  its  neamy, 
wbto  wt  caD  to  mind  that  it  conieciated  tba  tiegtmiin^  of 
apeacaful  Chrirtian  Bnrope,  and  watched  beside  the  spnngs 
flc  art*  BciCDCC^  mduatryi  oraer  and  fracdoni- 

By  the  transfer  of  the  Papal  Court  to  Avig- 
non the  Papacy  passed  under  French  influence, 
which  along  Mritn  the  relaxation  and  disorders 
that  attended  its  residence  there  seriously  im-' 
TCured  its  prestige  (1305-77).  Its  return  to 
Rome  was  the  signal  for  the  great  schism  of 
the  West,  in  which  Pope  and  anti-Pope  con- 
tended for  the  allegiance  of  a  distracted  Chris- 
tendom till  the  Council  of  Constance  rraCored 
order  by  the  election  of  Martin  V  in-  1417. 
With  the  passing  of  the  temporal  Papacy,  the 
s|Mritual  supremacy  of  the  P<^  in  the  Roman 
CathoUc  world  became  more  emphasized.  The 
extent  of  Papal  authority  and  prerogative  in 
the  Church  was  explicitly  defined  by  the  Vatican 
CotmdL  A  decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 
whicli  assembled  in  1414,  in  order  to  terminate 
the  Western  schism,  had  declared  the  Pope  to 
be  inferior  to  a  general  coundL  The  French 
clergy,  in  1682,  subscribed  to  a  set  of  formulieh 
known  as  the  Gallican  Articles,  which  affirmed 
that  the  consiliar  autliori^  is  above  the  Pope» 
and,  consequentb^,  that  ex-cathedra  Papal  utter- 
ances are  not  irreversible  until  confirmed  by  a 
General  Council.  After  a  prolonged  debate, 
during  which  it  was  manifested  that  the  decrees 
of  Constance  were  intended  to  apply  only  to  the 
occasion  which  gave  them  birth,  and  that  the 
Galltcan  doctrine  had  been  repudiated  by  the 
Church,  the  Vatican  Council  settled  the  question 
by  the  definition  given  above. 

The  long  endurance  of  the  Papaqr,  during 
ages  which  have  seen  die  disappearance  of 
every  other  European  institution  that  was  in  ex- 
istence when  the  Papacy  arose,  and  of  so  many 
others  tha*  were,  but  are  no  longer,  while  it 
stands,  is  a  f*^'  which  has  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  every  serious  historian.  It  is  appealed 
^fay  the  CauioUc  apologist  as  evidetu«  mat  the 


Church  is  not  a  mere  htmian  institution.  To 
arrive  at  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  Papacy, 
the  historical  student  needs  carefully  to  dis- 
tiagtush  its  spiritual  element  —  essential  and 
abiding —  from  its  secular  adjuncts,  which  wax 
large  and  wane  with  the  vicissitudes  of  time. 
(See  Catholic  Chubch;  Cbubch  States: 
Pope;  Tehfohal  Power;  related  references  and 
biographies  of  different  popes).  For  a  classical 
explanation  and  defense  of  Papal  supremacy 
consult  Cardinal  Newman's  ^Anglican  Diffi- 
culties* (Vol.  II,  1898) ;  or  in  '"nie  Chair  of 
Peter,>  by  John  Nicholas  Murphy  (1883) ;  con- 
sult also  Barry,  W.  F.,  'The  Papal  Monarchy 
from  Saint  Gregory  the  Great  to  Boniface 
VHP  (New  York  1902)  ;  Creighton,  M.,  *His- 
tory  of  the  Papacy'  (6  vols.,  London  190^ 
04) ;  Greenwood,  A.  D.,  'The  Empire  and  the 
Papacy  in  the  Middle  Ages>  (London  1902) ; 
Milman,  H.  H.,  'History  of  Latin  Christianity* 
(4  voU.,  New  York  1903)  ;  Niclson,  F.  K.,  'H^- 
tory  of  the  Papacy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century' 
2  (vols.,  New  York  1906)  ;  Ranke,  L.  V.,  ^His- 
tonr  of  the  Popes  During  the  Last  Four  Cen- 
tunes*  (3  vols.,  London  1908-12). 

J.  T.  Fox,  S.T.D., 
Of  the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PAPAIN,  a  digestive  ferment  isolated  from 
the  juice  of  the  half-ripe  fruit  of  the  tropical 
papaw  tree  {Carica  papaya).  The  juice  is  used 
in  the  West  Indies  to  make  meat  tender.  Pa- 
pain is  a  ^[rayish  powder,  soluble  in  water  and 

flycerine,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  cbIon> 
orm.  It  digests  fibrin  and  albumen  more 
readily  than  pepsin,  and  in  alkaline,  neutral  and 
acid  solutions.  It  is  used  in  some  forms  of 
dyspepsia,  as  a  solvent  of  false  membranes  in 
crotw  and  diphtheria,  gastritis,  infantile 
diarrticea  and  for  the  removal  of  warts.  As  a 
Solvent  it  is  used  in  solution  (5.15  per  cent)  in 
equal  parts  of  water  and  glycerine.  It  has  been 
recommended  as  a  galactagogue  and  an  anthel- 
mintic. It  is  sold  in  powdered  and  tsd)Iet  form 
and  also  as  a  glycerole. 

PAPAJO  (pa'pa-hd)  INDIANS,  an  Ameiw 

iean  tribe  of  me  Piman  family  originally  oc- 
cupying a  large  part  of  Arizona.  Branches  of 
the  tribe  extended  into  Mexico.  Tfa^  were 
early  christianized  by  the  Tesuits  and  Francis- 
^ns  and  are  nearly  all  devout  Rpcfian  Catholics. 
The^  were  once  recognized  as  citizens  by 
Mexico,  but  after  the  annexation  of  tfae  Arizona 
country  by  die  United  States,  the  Papajos  lost 
not  only  thdr  citizenship  but  thdr  lands  and 
water  rights,  and  were  persecuted  by  the  white 
Settlers.  During  the  early  part  of  the  19A 
century  they  were  almost  constantly  at  war 
with  the  Apaches.  They  now  number  about 
4,CO0,  Hve  on  reservations  and  are  devoted  to 
agriculture. 

PAPAL  GUARANTEES,  Law  of,  a  law 

passed  in  1871  -by  the  Italian  lefoslature  widi  a 
view  to  adjusting  the  disputes  between  the  papal 
curia  and  the  civil  government.  It  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  liberal,  even  generous,  attempt 
at  conciliation  and  the  establishment  of  mutual 
ind^tendence.  Its  principal  provisions  were  as 
follows :  ( 1 )  The  Pope  was  secured  the  stand- 
ing of  a  sovereign  power  with  a  court,  special 
air4>assadors  at  Rome,  separate  postal  and  tele- 
graphic communication  with  other  countries, 
and  an  annual  salary  of  3,225,000  francs  from 
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the  national  exchequer.  (2)  The  Vatican  and 
Lateran  palaces,  etc.,  were  settled  on  Pope  Pius 
IX  and  his  successors.  (3)  The  placet  or  exe- 
quatur of  the  king  was  not  to  be  required  as  a 
ratification  of  acts  of  papal  authority  in  ecclesi- 
astical  matters.  Bishops  were  not  obliged  to 
take  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  (4)  The 
clergy  were  granted  the  right  of  assembling. 
(5)  While  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  to  have 
the  right  of  deciding  cases  brought  before  them 
without  any  appeal  against  -their  decisions  to  the 
civil  courts,  the  aid  of  such  courts  in  enforcing 
her  decisions  was  to  be  denied  to  the  Church. 
The  opinion  of  the  Liberals  was  that  this  meas- 
ure gave  a  Pope  too  much  independence,  and 
when  it  was  submitted  to  the  Powers  England 
refused  her  sanction.  Finally  the  Pope  decided 
not  to  consider  the  Law  of  Papal  Guarantees 
but  to  remain  at  Rome  in  his  Own  right,  without 
asking  anything  of  the  civil  government 

PAPAL  STATES.    See  Church  States. 

PAPAL  VESTMENTS.    See  Costuub, 

Ecclesiastical. 

PAPANTLA,  pa-pant'la,  Mexico,  town  in 
the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  115  miles  northwest  of 
Vera  Cruz,  on  a  well-watered  plateau.  It  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  vanilla  district  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000.  About  seven  miles  from  the 
aty  is  a  famous  teocalli  with  other  ancient 
ruins,  all  overgrrown  with  tropical  vegetation. 

PAPASRHIGOPULOS,  pa*p&-re-B5p'oo- 
Ifis,  Constantine,  Greek  histonan :  b.  Constan- 
tinople, 1815;  d.  Athens,  26  April  1891.  His 
father,  uncle,  brother  and  other  relatives  hav- 
ing been  beheaded  after  the  Revolution  of  1821, 
be  left  Turkey  and  was  educated  at  Odessa 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Tsar.  In  1851  he 
became  professor  of  Greek  history  in  Athens. 
He  wrote  various  monographs  in  Greek  history, 
and  collected  in  1858  and  1890,  and,  in  Greek,  a 
^History  of  the  Greek  People*  (1860-74),  which 
he  abridged  and  rewrote  in  French  under  the 
title  *Histoire  de  la  civilisation  hellenique* 
(1878).  Both  these  worts  aim  to  show  the 
unity  and  continuity  of  Greek  history,  and  es- 
pecially to  rehabilitate  the  inconoclastic  em- 
perors  and  show  die  importance  of  their  reigns. 

PAPAVERACE.S:.  See  Poppy. 

PAPAW,  a  popular  name  for  several  dis- 
tinct fruits.  The  papaw  of  the  tropics  (Carica 
papaya)  is  a  small  palm-like  tree  of  the  family 
Caricaceee.  It  has  usually  an  unbranched  stem, 
which  bears  a  crest  of  alternate  leaves  in  the 
axils  of  which  are  <borne  racemes  of  small 
flowers,  followed  by  yellow  fruits  sometimes  a 
foot  long  and  containing  a  larfp  quantity  of 
black  seeds.  The  immature  fruits  are  cooked 
like  Squashes,  and  some  persons  eat  the  ripe 
ones  raw.  In  climates  free  from  frost  the 
plants  are  grown  as  a  home  vegetable  or  fruit. 

Other  papaws  are  members  of  the  genus 
Asimina  of  the  family  Annonacea.  The  best 
known  of  these  is  probably  A.  triloba,  a  small 
tree  native  to  the  southern  United  States,  hut 
represented  as  far  west  as  Kansas  and  as  far 
north  as  Michigan  and  New  Yoric.  The  flowers, 
which  are  two  inches  in  diameter  and  apptur 
with  the  leaves,  are  at  first  green  but  change 
to  purplish-red  with  yellow  centres.  The  fruits 
are  dark  brown,  from  two  to  six  inches  long, 
and  highly  aromatic.  As  a  garden  fruit  this 
species  seems  wordi  attention;  selection  should 


reduce  the  size  of  the  large  stones  and  modify 
the  flavor.  A  few  improved  varieties  have  been 
disseminated.  Apart  from  its  fruit  the  tree  is 
of  considerable  value  for  ornamental  purposes. 

PAPE,  pip,  Eric,  American  painter:  b.  San 
Francisco,  17  Oct  1870.  He  was  educated  in 
Paris  under  Boulanger,  Lefebvre,  Constant, 
Doucet,  Blanc  and  Delance,  and  at  the  ficole 
des  Beaux-Arts  under  Gerome  and  Lalirens. 
He  has  lived  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Mexico  and  Egypt.  In  1897  he  was  instructor 
in  the  Cowles  Art  School  of  Boston  and  in 
1898  founded  the  Eric  Pape  School  of  Art  of 
which  he  remained  conductor  until  1913.  Mr. 
Pape  has  exhibited  22  pictures  at  the  Paris 
Salon,  the  Qiicago  Exposition  and  tibe  Mtmich 
Kunst  Austdlung  1897;  120  paintings  at  the 
Omaha  Exposition  1899,  Paris  1900,  100  paint- 
ings at  Buffalo  1901,  and  Saint  Louis  1904^  He 
designed  a  large  monument  to  commemorate 
the  fotmding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
and  was  master  of  the  pageant  at  Gloucester  in 
190R.  Mr.  Pape  planned  and  produced  the 
Woman's  Titanic  Memorial  performance  in 
Boston,  and  directed  the  Italian  Festa  oerfonn- 
ance  in  Massachusetts  in  1915.  He  has  painted 
many  portraits,  also  made  a  series  of  portrait- 
drawings  for  ^Ellen  Terry's  Memoirs*  and  has 
illustrated  many  important  works.  He  has  also 
attempted  landscapes,  in  whidi  field  his  best 
efforts  are  'Early  Morning.  Annisquam* ;  *A 
Breezy  Morning*;  and  *The  Dying  Day.' 

PAPEITA,  pa-pa-e'te,  or  PAPEETE, 
Society  Islands,  capital  of  the  French  islands  of 
Polynesia,  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  the 
island  of  Tahiti.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  is  the 
commercial  centre  of  the  neighboring  islands 
and  has  a  large  export  trade;  it  is  also  the  most 
important  French  naval  station  in  the  Pacific 
It  contains  a  cadiedral,  a  courthouse  and  other 
Frendi  government  biuldtngs.   Pop.  3,617. 

PAPELINE.   See  Poplin. 

PAPBK  (Fr.  papier;  LaL  papynts;  Or. 
tramfi^  )^  a  thin  fabric  or  web  composed  of 
vegetable  fibres  felted  together  in  sheets. 

The  word  raper  is  derived  from  pawrus, 
prolably  ihc  E^i>tian  name  (with  a  Greek 
termination)  of  a  sedge  or  bulrush  of  the  Nile 
and  marshes  of  Egypt.  The  plant  was  used 
by  the  Egyptians  to  make  thin  sheets  primarily 
for  writing  upon,  though  some  were  used  for 
wrapping.  They  stripped  the  rind  from  the 
long  stems,  exposing  the  irith  wfaidi  was  then 
cut  into  thin  strijis.  These  were  laid  ont  flat 
side  by  side,  forming  a  layer  vmon  which  other 
strips  were  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  first 
The  two  layers  were  then  compressed  so  as  to 
adhere  to  each  other.  Sometimes,  perhaps  gen- 
erally, three  layers  were  superposed.  The 
article  thus  formed  was  called  papyrus. 

C^Htfication. —  The  commercial  classifica- 
tion of  paper  is  based  primarily  upon  the 
different  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  put  Log- 
ically the  different  kinds  of  taper  fall  into  two 
groups:  (I)  paper  for  recorwig  and  (2)  paper 
for  mechanical  or  practical  purposes.  The  first 
group  may  be  subdivided  into  (a)  "writing* 
paper,  this  being  on  the  whole  the  best  in 
quality  is  accordingly  known  as  'fine*  fNkPer, 
and  (&)  '  ^printit^**  papers,  again  subdivided 
into  *book*  and  "news.*  The  second  group  in- 
cludes many  varieties,  the  most  importaat  being 
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*wrappmg,^  but  this,  too.  has  many  siibdivi- 
sions.  Tne  classiEcauon  of  paper  adapted  by 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau  follows  pretty 
closely  this  logical  idea  and  is  as  follows:  (1) 
«news»  in  *rolU">  and  ^sheets,"  (2)  *booJc* 
mcluding  "cover,"  *plate,*  "lithograph,*  "map,* 
'wood  cut,'  "cardboard,'*  ^bristol  board,^  etc., 

(3)  "fine,*  including  "writing,"  "ledger,*  etc, 

(4)  "wrapping,"  including  "manila''  (made 
from  rope  or  directly  from  Jute,  hemp  and  other 
strong  fibres),  (5)  "straw'^  (at  one  time  used 
for  printing;,  but  now  relegated  princ^ially  to 
the  wrapping  board  classes),  (6)  "bogus 
manilas*  (so  called  from  their  being  iouta- 
tions  of  genuine  manilas,  although  composed 
of  wood  fibres).  (7)  "boards,*  including 
"binder  boards'  (used  for  binmng  books), 
"pulp  boards.*  "suaw  boards,*  "news  boards* 
(made  from  old  newspapers).    "Boards*  in 

feneral  are  used  for  making  paper  boxes  and 
or  many  other  purposes;  finally  (8)  "mis- 
cellaneous,* including  "tissues,*  "blotting.* 
•building,*  "roofing,*  "carpet  lining,*  "hanging* 
(wall),  etc. 

According  to  the  special  census  of  manufac- 
tures taken  for  19h  the  paper  mills  of  the 
United  States  in  that  year  made  upward  of 
250  distinct  kinds  of  paper.  Although  the 
largest  relative  values  were  in  fine  papers,  the 
larger  tonnage  by  far  was  that  of  printing 

?aper.  The  following  figures  of  output  quoted 
rom  that  census  anord  a  basts  for  accurate 
comparisons:  Printing  paper,  1,973,603  tons; 
writing  paper,  195,351  tons;  other  fine  papers, 
K,377  tons;  heavy  wrapping  paper,  98,780  tons; 
light  wrapping  papers,  399,593  tons;  building 
and  roofing  papers,  243,908  tons;  tissue  papers, 
115,401  tons;  blotting  paper,  14,157  tons; 
paper  boards — pulp  tSard,  strawboard,  bind- 
ers' board,  trunk  and  press  boards;  leather 
board,  trunk  and  press  boards;  leather  board, 
etc.— 1,2(^,795  tons. 

Materials. —  The  foundation  or  basis  of  all 
paper  is  cellulose.  All  vegetable  growths  con- 
MSt  of  (1)  fibres  mainly  composed  of  cellulose 
and  (2)  various  cellular  and  intercellular  mat- 
ters such  as  resins,  etc.  Paper  is  made  of  the 
fibres  with  as  little  as  possible  of  the  inter- 
cellular matter  adhering  to  them. 

Chemically,  cellulose  (q.v.)  is  a  carbohy- 
drate, with  the  approximate  formula,  GHmOs. 
But  the  fibres  of  which  paper  is  ordinarily  made 
are  not  pure  cellulose;  three  types  of  cellulose 
compotinds  being  recognized.  These  are:  (1) 
nearly  pure  cellulose,  typified  by  cotton;  (2) 
pecto-cdlulose,  typified  by  flaxj  and  (3)  jigno- 
ccUuIose,  typified  by  jute,  and  including  practi-" 
cally  all  the  pulp-wood  fibres.  All  of  the  paper 
fibres  in  use  carry  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
a  percentage  of  wax,  fat,  hgnin,  mineral  salts 
and  traces  of  other  substances,  cotton  having 
die  least. 

Speaking  generally,  cellulose  is  reustant  to 
Ae  commoner  solvents,  and,  therefore,  may  be 
readily  freed  from  extraneous  matters  by 
chemical  action.  It  is,  however,  subject  to  cer- 
tain chants  in  ^e  conditions  prevailing  in 
faper-making  processes,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  oxy-cellulose  and  hydro-cellulose.  The 
former  is  apt  to  be  produced  in  the  bleachnig 
bath,  as  a  conseqaeoce  of  the  absorptlDn  of 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  in  cases  where  the 
Uiadung  is  carried  on  under  ecposure  to  stm- 
Hefrt,  or  at  a  temperature  nndulv  high.  Its 
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presence  renders  the  paper  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained brittle  and  weak,  and  faulty  in  taking 
dye  and  holding  its  purity  of  color.  Hydro- 
cellulose  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the 
cellulose  with  water,  resulting  usually  from 
the  action  of  ferments  in  the  presence  of  weak 
acids  or  alkalies.  It  is  not  wholly  objectionable 
in  all  cases,  being  intentionally  produced  in  the 
manufacture  of  grease-proof  paper. 

The  typical  linen  fibre  is  h»agonaI,  or  at 
least  polygonal  in  cross-section,  rarely  round, 
with  gently  uperiug  ends.  After  treatment  for 
paper  malung  these  ends  are  frayed  out  into  a 
number  of  threads  known  as  "laminae.*  A 
very  narrow  canal  runs  the  length  of  the  fibre. 
There  are  liable  to  be  also  minute  nodules  or 
bulbs  strung  along  the  fibre,  but  these  are  com- 
monly cruaoed  in  the  paper-making  processes. 
Cotton  fibre  is  Bat  or  ribbon-like,  with  a  canal 
much  more  pronotmced  than  that  of  linen. 
Generally  the  cotton  fibre  twists  in  dryit% 
Esparto  fibre  has  a  short  smooth  and  round 
fibre,  usually  tapered  at  the  ends,  but  often 
blunt.  It.  too,  has  a  well-marked  longitudinal 
canaL  The  fibre  of  straw  is  shorter  and  thicker 
than  that  of  ^parto,  and  not  being  so  flexible 
exhibits  Idnks  where  it  has  been  bent.  It  has 
also  the  peculiarity  of  the  spiral  cell,  found  in 
the  bagasse  of  the  sugar  mill  and  in  bamboo. 
In  jute  fibre  the  canal  is  very  irregular,  and 
there  are  numerous  characteristic  striations  and 
markings.  This  fibre,  though  longer  than  that 
of  straw  and  esparto,  is  much  shorter  than  cot- 
ton or  linen.  Manila  fibre  is  three  times  as 
long  as  jute,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  used 
in  paper  making.  In  this  fibre  the  longitudinal 
canal  is  strongly  marked.  (Huna  grass  or 
Ramie  fibre  is  very  nearly  the  same  len^h  as 
that  of  linen,  but  flat  like  cotton  and  twice  as 
wide.  Wood  fibres  as  found  in  pulp  are  flat 
.with  a  number  of  twists,  as  in  cotton,  but  very 
much  shorter.  Those  from  coniferous  woo(U 
are  broader  than  cotton,  and  those  from  de- 
ciduous woods  are  narrower.  Hie  following 
table  shows  the  length  and  breadth  in  fractions 
of  an  inch  of  the  principal  fibres  used  in  paper 
making. 
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Cotton  

Lnwn  

China  Gnus  or  Ramie  

Paper  Mulberry  

AdanaoniA  

Manila  

Bamboo  

Sugar  Cane  Bagaase  or  Megaaw . 

Wood,  CooifeioiiB  

Jute  

Baparto  

ftbrmir  

Wood,  Deciduous  


heagth 
in  inches 


1.1811 
0.9M2 
0.M61 
0. 4724 
0.4724 
0. 3756 
0. 1575 
0.1181 
0.1811 
0.0984 
0.0591 
0.0501 
0.0394 


Breadth 
in  inches. 


0.0098 
0.0078 
0.0197 
0.0098 
0.0078 
0.0078 
0.0059 
0.00S9 
0.0118 
0.0086 
0.0047 
0.0099 
0.0078 


News  paper,  in  countries  where  suitable 
woods  are  plentiful,  is  generally  made  from 
wood  pulp.  Elsewhere  rags,  straw,  esparto  and 
other  materials  arc  used.  The  cheaper  qualities 
are  made  of  "mechanical*  wood  pulp;  a  better 
quality  of  "chemical*  pulp,  either  alone  or  with 
a  percentage  of  esparto,  a  combination  pos- 
sessing excellent  characteristics.  The  highest 
grades  of  hook  paper  are  made  from  linen  and 
cotton  rags,  but  a  very  large  and  increasing 
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percentage  is  made  from  wood  pulp,  princi- 
pally chemical  pulp,  mechanical  or  grouna  wood 
pulp  being  used  only  in  the  dieaper  grades,  and 
with,  generally,  some  admixture  of  cotton  and 
linen  fibre  from  rags.  The  two  principal 
varieties  of  chemical  pulp,  namely,  •sulphite* 
and  *soda,»  are  both  used  extensively  in  book 
papers,  a  mixture  of  the  two  being  desirable, 
as  the  sulphite  pulp  alone  has  a  tendency  to  be 
harsh  and  semi-transparent.  The  best  quality 
of  «fine*  papers  are  made  of  linen  rags,  chemi- 
cal wood  pulp  and  cotton  ra^  being  used  for 
the  lower  grades.  The  best  Bible  paper  is  made 
of  rag  fibres  with  starch  added  to  give  opacity. 
The  Oxford  India  paper  is  made  under  secret 
formulas,  but  successful  imitations  can  be  had. 
Featherweight  papers  arc  made  entirely  of 
esparto,  very  little  sizing  being  used.  Thick 
I^ate  papers  are  made  by  rolling  two  or  more 
webs  of  paper  together  while  still  wet.  Art 

Spers  are  coated  with  a  mineral  surface  like 
lina  clay  in  size.  Imitation  art  papers  have 
about  25  per  cent  of  China  clay  mixed  in  with 
the  pulp,  and  this  is  brought  to  the  surface  by 
the  calendering  process.  Writing  papers  of  the 
highest  grade  are  made  of  linen  rag  fibre  ex- 
clusively. Lower  grades  have  an  admixture  of 
cotton,  and  still  lower  a  percentage  of  esparto 
or  chemical  wood  fibre.  Wrapping  ^pers  are 
made  of  all  kinds  of  fibres,  but  in  this  country 
rags  for  this  purpose  have  been  practical^ 
superseded  by  dieaper  fibres,  notaDly  wood 
pulp,  jute,  hemp_  refuse;  old  rope  and  twine, 
clippings  and  trimmings  from  higher  grade 
paper  stock  and  old  paper.  Boards  are  made 
of  wood  pulp,  strawj  old  newspapers  and  other 
fibrous  waste  matenals,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Tissue  papers  are  made  from  a  variety  of 
fibres  ranging  from  the  manila  hemp  to  wood 
pulp,  the  better  class  being  of  hemp  and  rag 
nbre  well  beaten  and  witnout  size.  Copying 
paper  is  very  similar,  but  has  a  small  addition 
of  mineral  matter  to  give  it  greater  bulk.  Tlie 
papers  produced  in  other  countries  comprise 
all  those  enumerated  above  and  many  other 
varieties  or  ■specialties.* 

From  the  1914  census  figures  for  the  amount 
of  materials  consumed  in  the  United  States 
by  the  paper  mills  in  that  year  an  authoritative 
comparison  may  be  made  as  to  the  relative  pro- 
duction of  the  various  kinds  of  paper.  Pulp 
wood  consumed  totaled  4,470,763  cords;  of 
which  1,892,739  cords  were  spruce,  602.754 
cords  were  hemlock,  328,513  cords  were  poplar, 
and  817,057  cords  of  all  other  woods  including 
principally  balsam  fir,  southern  pine,  white 
pine,  white  fir,  cottonwood,  tamaraoc  and  gum. 
The  total  includes  also  768,056  cords  of  spruce 
and  61,644  cords  of  poplar  imported  —  chiefly 
from  Canada.  A  rather  large  proportion  (not 
specified)  of  this  oulp  wood  was  ground  and 
made  directly  into  paper  by  the  mills  which 
make  both  pulp  and  paper.  Other  mills  which 
make  only  paper  purchased  a  total  of  1,521,980 
tons  of  pulp  —  classified  as  ground  pulp,  379,263 
tons;  soda  fibre,  155,635  tons;  sulphite  fibre, 
436,196  tons;  sulphate  fibre,  16,414  tons;  me- 
chanical screenings,  4^06  tons;  and  chemical 
screenings,  21,245  tons.  Included  in  the  total 
were  153,463  tons  of  ground  pulp;  5,289  tons 
of  soda  pulp;  261,172  tons  of  suIjAate  putp  and 
88,497  tons  of  sulphate  pulp  imported —mostly 


from  Canada.  Rags,  which  title  included  cot- 
ton and  flax  waste  and  sweepings,  amounted 
to  361,667  tons,  of  which  88,664  tons  were  im- 

yorted.  Manila  rope  amounted  to  64,256  tons, 
ute  bagging  and  waste  totaled  56,914  tons, 
nearly  all  imported.  Old  and  waste  paper  sup- 
plied 1,509,981  tons  of  paper  stock,  used  largely 
in  the  making  of  paper  boards.  Straw  con- 
sumed amounted  to  307,839  tons:  and  all  other 
paper  stodt  97,276  tons,  practically  all  imported 
grasses  and  foreign  fibres. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  four  descriptions 
of  woodpulp  —  ground,  sulphite,  soda  and  sul- 
phate. The  distinctions  between  these  classifi- 
cations follow: 

Ground  Wood  Pnlp.—  Grinding  is  confined 
to  woods.  Spruce  is  used  chiefiy,  though  other 
kinds  of  conifers  are  used  to  a  limited  but  in- 
creasing extent.  Trees  upward  of  10  or  12 
inches  in  diameter  are  felled  and  transported  to 
the  pulp  mill  nther  (1)  in  togs  or  (2)  sawed 
into  lengths  of  usually  four  or  two  feet.  Some- 
times the  wood  is  peeled  in  the  forests  but  usu- 
ally it  has  the  bark  removed  at  the  mill  by  a 
•barker*  or  "rossing  machine.*  The  "^blocks* 
of  wood  two  feet  in  length  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  rapidly  revolving  vertical  disc  set 
with  knives  at  an  angle  to  the  surface  after  the 
fashion  of  a  plane,  which  shave  off  the  bark  as 
the  btodc  is  rotated  before  them.  Imperfections 
such  as  knots,  gum  seams  and  decayed  portions, 
if  left  after  barking,  are  removed  by  placing 
the  blocks  under  a  •splitter*  which  splits  off  the 
imperfect  portions,  but  usually  the  block  is  suit- 
able for  ''grinding  as  it  comes  from  the  barker. 
It  is  then  placed  in  the  •grinder.*  This  consists 
of  a  sandstone  or  emery  cylinder  about  four 
feet  in  diameter  and  up  to  30  inches  breadth 
of  face  set  upon  a  shaft  directly  driven 
hy  a  water  wheel  at  great  speed.  The 
•stone*  is  enclosed  in  a  steel  case  with 
openings  or  "pockets*  at  two  or  three  points 
in  the  circumference.  The  wood,  bein^ 
placed  in  these  pockets^  is  forced  by  hydraulic 
pressure  *side-on*  against  the  surface  of  the 
revolving  stone.  The  object  is  to  disintegrate 
die  wood  by  a  sort  of  tearing  rather  than  cut- 
ting action  and  upon  the  condition  of  the  ston& 
the  relative  speed  and  pressure,  the  quali^  of 
the  pulp  mainly  depends.  A  continuous  flow 
of  water  on  the  stone  prevents  durring  of  the 
wood  dirough  friction  and  carries  away  the 
fibrous  particles  as  they  are  rapidly  s^arated 
from  the  block.  The  pulp  is  known  as  "hot 
ground*  if  a  minimum  quantity  of  water  is 
used,  and  "cold  ground*  if  a  large  supply  of 
water  is  run  on  the  stone.  Hot  grround  fibre  is 
longer  and  drier,  and  is  better  adapted  to, the 
making  of  news  print  paper  for  use  on  quiac- 
running  presses.  Cold  ground  pulp  makes  a 
stronger  and  more  cohesive  paper  used  in  book 
printing  on  slow  presses.  'Die  continuous  use 
of  from  75  to  100  horse  power  is  required  to 
produce  a  ton  of  pulp  in  24  hours.  Sometimes 
as  much"  as  SCO  horse  power  is  applied  to  one 
stone.  The  pulp-laden  streams  or  water  from 
the  different  grinders  are  then  converged  and 
directed  upon  a  series  of  vibrating  "screens' 
which  strain  therefrom  the  coarse  particles. 
In  some  mills  the  pulp  is  'refined*  by  passing 
through  a  grindiiw  mill  of  two  honiontal 
stones,  similar  to  a  flouring  n^ilL  The  oortmg 
ptdp  stream  passes  downward  tfaroopi  the 
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centre  of  the  upper  stone,  and  the  'refined'  pu^ 
is  gathered  at  die  perimeter.  If  the  pulp  is  to 
be  used  at  once  for  making  paper  in  &c  same 
cstaJiUshment,  it  either  goes  to  the  'reducers* 
whifli  withdraw  a  large  quantity  of  the  water, 
thereby  increasing  the  consistency  of  the  tiquid 
to  a  pulp  mass,  which  is  then  stored  in  tarucs; 
or,  if  it  is  to  be  transported  or  stored  for  future 
use,  it  passes  from  Uie  screens  in  the  same  di- 
luted condition  to  the  "presses.*  The  press 
consists  of  a  revolving^  drum  covered  with  a 
very  fine  wire  mesh  which  permits  the  water  to 
be  drawn  through  and  discharged  while  the  pulp 
fibres  are  deposited  on  its  surface.  'Die  thin 
film  of  pulp  being  allowed  to  build  up  la>«r 
on  layer  is  removed  as  fast  as  it  readhes  a  suit- 
able thickness  for  handling.  The  sheets  of  pn^ 
thus  formed,  containing  water  and  pulp  in  about 
equal  proportions,  are  folded  up  into  *laps* 
averaging  25  pounds  in  weight  each,  go  into  a 
hydraulic  press  to  have  the  surphis  water  re- 
moved, and  are  then  in  convement  shape  for 
handling  and  transportiiig.  This  form  is  known 
as  'mechanical*  pulp;  In  the  market  it  ii 
known  as  'wet*  or  *dry* ;  the  former  omtaining 
50  per  cent  of  mter,  the  latter  about  7  per  cent 
—  having  been  air-dried  before  baling. 

Sulphite  Pa^p^The  two  most  important 
chemical  processes  for  making  pulp  are  the 
'sulphite'  process  and  the  'soda"*  process,  both 
used  prinapally  in  reducing  coniterous  wood 
to  ptilp,  alttioiwi  the  soda  process  in  a  schuo* 
what  modified  lorm  is  used  m  treating  straw,  ii 
intended  for  high  grade  p^ers,  and  in  Ei^iand 
for  esparto.  In  the  sul^te  process  the  wood 
is  prepared  as  for  the  groimd  wood  process. 
The  prepared  blodcs  of  pulp  wood  are  dien 
'fed'  lengthwise  to  a  'chipper*  or  set  of  knives 
which,  revolving  with  great  speed,  transform 
the  wood  into  small  '^ips.'  The  purpose  of 
this  is  to  facilitate  the  permeation  of  the  wood 
by  the  'liquor*  in  which  the  diips  next  are  im- 
mersed in  the  'digester.*  The  d^pester  is  a  mas- 
sive upri^t  stationary  steel  vessels  of  an  aver- 
age  capacity  of  from  eight  to  20  tons  of  wood, 
usually  lined  with  cement  or  other  material  un- 
affected by  adds.  The  Hquor  with  which  the 
digester  is  filled  after  the  chipped  wood  is  intro- 
duced is  a  sotudon  of  bisul^te  of  lime.  The 
making  of  diis  liquor  is  an  important  feature  of 
tliib  process  as  upon  its  correct  diemical  compo- 
sition the  quality  of  the  pulp  largehr  depends. 
It  is  made  by  passing  the  fumes  of  sulphur 
burning  in  especially  designed  'retort  furnaces* 
either  into  a  'tower*  filled  with  limestone  over 
which  water  is  tridcling  or  through  'tanks'  con- 
taining lime  in  solution  with  water.  The  result 
in  both  cases  is  the  formation  of  a  solution 
containing  bisulphite  of  lime,  and  usually  a 
small  percentage  of  bisuli^ite  of  magnesia. 
Hence,  the  name  'sulphit^  pulp.  After  the 
digester  is  filled  with  diips  and  liquor  it  is 
draed  hermetically,  steam  is  forced  in  under 
pressure  of  80  to  100  potmds  and  the  chqis  are 
allowed  to  'cook*  from  8  to  12  hours.  Then 
the  contents  are  discharged  into  'blow-pits'  or 
vats  beneath.  These  blow-pits  have  perforated 
bottoms  through  which  the  sulphite  liquor 
drains  away;  and  the  pulp  is  washed  by  a  streani 
of  water  which  removes  all  traces  of  the  liquor. 
The  pulpy  mass  is  then  screened  and  pressed 
and  put  up  in  laps,  similarly  to  the  manner  in 
which  ground  wood  pulp  is  treated   In  the 


process  of  'cooking'  the  intercellular  portions 
of  the  wood  are  dissolved  and  the  nearly  pure 
cellulose  fibre  remains.  Much  care  is  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  cooking  at  just  the  ri^t  point 
so  as  to  leave  the  fibre  prpperly  freed  from  the 
surrounding  substances,  but  unimpaired  in 
strength.  A  process  producing  a  sulphite  pulp 
of  superior  strength  and  quality  is  made  by  a 
longer  cooking  (48  hours)  at  a  much  lower 
steam  pressure  (15  pounds).  The  bulk  of  the 
wood  is  reduced  nearly  one-half,  whereas  in 
the  ground  wood  process  both  the  cellulose  and 
intercellular  matter  are  preserved  and  the  pre- 
pared wood  (dry)  and  pulp  are  nearly  the  same, 
weight  for  wei^t,  the  only  loss  being  in  the 
mechanical  process  of  removing  the  imperfectly 
ground  wood.  For  hi^  grad^  of  pai>er  'sul- 
phite' is  bleached.  The  sulphite  liquor  is  put  to 
a  practical  use  in  tanning;  or  is  fermented  and 
distilled,  producing  15  gallons  of  95  per  cent 
alcohol  for  each  ton  of  wood  pulp  made. 

The  Soda  Process.— For  this  purpose 
poplar,  basswoodi  beech  and  similar  deciduous 
woods  are  used,  lite  wood  is  prepared  in 
diips  as  already  described  and  cooked  in  lead- 
lined  digesters,  generally  stationary,  containing 
an  8  per  cent  solution  of  caustic  soda.  Steam 
at  100  pounds  pressure  is  admitted  and  the 
cooldng  is  continued  for  8  to  10  hours.  The 
pulp  is  discharged  into  iron  tanks  and  ^washed' 
thoroiu^hty  —  to  remove  the  freed  oi^nic  mat- 
ter and  the  alkali.  The  washitur  is  so  done  as 
to  use  a  minhnum  quantity  of  fresh  hot  water, 
as  die  'recovery*  of  the  soda  from  the  liquor 
used  in  washing  is  an  important  feature  of  this 
process.  It  is  so  successfully  performed  that  in 
some  mills  as  high  as  90  per  cent  is  recovered. 
The  liquor  is  first  •evaporated*  under  a  partial 
vacuum  by  steam  until  it  is  of  atout  the  fluidity 
of  melted  pitch.  In  this  state  it  passes  into  a 
revolving  drum-like  'furnace'  where  combus- 
tion is  set  up  by  means  of  a  flame  from  an  ad- 
joining fire-Dox,  burning  wood  or  coal,  which 
coming  in  contact  wtdt  Uie  (ntchy  liquor  ignites 
it  the  residue  is  a  'blade  ash*  whidi  is  then 
caiisticized  with  lime  and  becomes  suitable  for 
use  again.  After  thorough  draining  the  pulp 
goes  to  screens  which  remove  coarse  fragments 
and  dirt,  and  thence  to  the  machine  which  con- 
verts it  ■  into  "half-stuff  board.'  Soda-pulp, 
partly  on  aecmint  of  the  nature  of  the  wood  itself 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  drastic  treatment 
is  ot  a  much  softer  q>uality  than  sulidiite,  has  a 
shorter  fibre  and,  therefore,  less  strength  and  the 
yield  is  less  per  cord  of  wood,  rarely  exceeding 
50  per  cent  It  requires  bleaching  to  fit  it  for 
use  in  all  except  dark-colored  p(V>ers,  as  with- 
out bleaching  it  is  of  a  brownie  color.  This 

Erocess  is  conducted  while  the  board  is  still  wet, 
y  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a  bleadiing 
powder  bath  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F.  for 
tram  four  to  six  hotirs.  Or  an  electrolytic 
bleach  may  be  onployed  It  is  dien  thorou^y 
washed  in  drmners  to  remove  every  trace  of 
chlorine. 

Sali^te  Palp.— "In  this  process  only  pine 
is  used,  and  the  liquor  in  which  it  Is  boiled  is 
sodium  sulphate.  In  some  mills  a  proportion 
up  to  30  per  cent  of  caustic  soda  is  added.  The 
boiling  continues  for  30  hours  during  which  the 
Bulphate  becomes  sulphide.  The  formation  of 
hydro-cellulose  is  encouraged,  and  the  resulting 
pulp  makes  a  very  strong  and  tmadous  paper. 
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Straw  Pnlp. —  The  straw  of  wheat  and  rye 

afford  the  most  suitable  fibre  for  straw  paper, 
although  oat  straw  ts  also  much  used  on  account 
of  its  long  fibre,  being  generally  mixed  with 
wheat  fibre.  The  yiela  from  the  raw  material 
is  about  40  per  cent  of  cellulose.  It  is  first  put 
through  a  chopper  which  cuts  it  into  small 
pieces  in  which  condition  it  is  carried  by  an  air- 
blast  to  a  sieve  where  the  straw  is  caught  and 
the  dust  and  dirt  carried  along  on  the  blast 
llieiice  it  goes  to  the  boilers  where  it  is  charged 
with  from  12  to  16  per  cent  of  caustic  soda. 
Under  a  pressure  of  60  pounds  of  steam  and  at 
a  temperature  of  300"  F.,  it  is  boiled  for  six 
hours,  at  which  time  it  is  in  the  *half-«tuff* 
condition,  and  will  flow  readily  through  a  pipe 
into  the  Hollander,  where  it  is  washed  and  dis- 
integrated. Esparto  and  other  grasses  receive 
practically  the  same  treatment,  but  do  not  re- 
quire so  high  a  boiler  pressure  nor  so  long  boil- 
ing. All  of  these  grass  fibres  are  bleaoied — 
usually  in  the  breaker. 

Bamboo  Pnlpu—  The  successful  development 
of  a  treatment  of  bamboo  fibre  which  makes  it 
available  for  an  excellent  quality  of  book  paper 
adds  enormously  to  the  paper  sources  ot  the 
world,  as  it  is  estimated  that  bamboo  constitutes 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  of  all  wood 
growths.  The  stems  are  crushed  and  chipped  to 
smalt  fragments  which  are_  first  boiled  in  hot 
water  to  remove  an  objecttona>ble  starchy  fill- 
ing. They  are  then  boiled  with  a  20  per  cent 
solution  of  a  combination  of  three  parts  caustic 
soda  and  one  part  sulp^de  at  170"  F.  under 
120  pounds  pressure  for  one  hour,  and  at  1(^ 
and  80  pounds  pressure  for  four  or  five  hours 
longer.  The  yield  of  dry  pulp  is  about  45  per 
cent  of  the  dry  weight  of  seasoned  wood. 

Rags.^ — Cotton  rags,  consisting  as  they  do 
of  the  nearly  pure  cellulose  fibre  and  linen 
rags,  being  composed  of  fibres  which  have  al- 
ready undergone  a  treatment  of  maceration  and 
"rettmg*  to  remove  the  intercellular  matter, 
have  only  to  be  'cleaned*  and  separated  into  the 
individual  6bres  to  prepare  them  for  paper- 
making  proper.  The  cleaning  is  both  mechan- 
ical and  chemicaL  The  various  preparatory 
steps  are  threshing,  picking,  sorting  and  cutting 
into  small  pieces.  The  last  is  commonly  dime 
by  machinecutters,  though  for  fine  papers  it  is 
often  done  by  hand.  Ine  cut  pieces  go  to  a 
duster,  and  for  high  grade  paper  are  washed 
again.  These  pieces  are  next  boiled  from  12  to 
18  hours  under  steam  pressure  of  45  pounds  in 
a  weak  solution  of  quidclime  or  caustic  soda, 
contained  in  revolving  btHlers,  usually  horizm* 
tal,  called  *rotaries.»  This  *kills*  the  colors 
and  'starts'  the  grease  and  dirt  so  that  when 
the  cooked  stock  is  placed  in  a  "washer,'  the  im- 
purities are  readily  separated,  leaving  the  fibres 
quite  clean.  This  washing  is  usually  done  in  a 
•breaker"  or  *Hollander,'  which  consists  of  a 
rapidly  revolving  iron  *rolP  mounted  in  an 
oval-shaped  tub  and  set  with  dull  steel  *%lades.* 
The  roll  revolves  over  a  *bed  plate*  and  draws 
the  'stocl^  through  between  the  roll  and  plate^ 
dragnng  the  fibres  Vpart  while  deansng  them. 
TheHolIander  is  often  made  with  two  rolls 
operating  in  contrary  directions.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  if  the  stock  is  to  be  used  for 
hifidi-class  papers,  to  bleach  them  with  some 
compound  of  dilorine;  The  ■half  smff*  is  then 


let  down  jito  vats  or  *druiiers*  where  the 
liquor  is  allowed  to  drain  off. 

Converting  the  Pulp  into  Piper.—  Paper- 
making,  in  ue  restricted  sense,  ^gins  with 
assembling  the  pulps  and  other  materi^s, 
smd  mixing  them  thoroughly,  at  the  same  time 
further  disintegrating  the  fibres.  This  is  done 
in  a  *^beater*  or  oval-shaped  tub  of  an  average 
capacity  of  about  1,000  pounds  of  paperinwhidi 
revolves  a  horizontal  roll  with  sted  blades  on 
the  surface,  running  parallel  with  the  ^ft 
after  the  manner  ct  a  paddle  wheel.  These 
knives  are  of  varying  design  —  zigzag,  elbow, 
knee  and  similar  angular  shapes.  As  die  roll 
revolves  the  blades  draw  the  «stodt*  between 
their  et^s  and  a  *bed  plate*  of  steel,  thus 
"dragging  out*  or  separating  the  fibres.  In 
some  Dealers  the  bed  also  is  set  with  knives  so 
as  to  produce  a  shearing  action  with  those  of 
the  revolving  roll.  The  character  of  the  re- 
sulting pnlp  IS  determined  in  lai^  measure  by 
the  sharpness  or  dullness  of  the  knives.  In  the 
making  of  grease-^roof  and  Kraft  papers  the 
roll  is  usuafiy  of  stone,  and  the  t>eaplate  may 
also  be  of  the  same  material,  the  action  being 
one  of  grinding  instead  of  shearintr.  The  time 
required  in  the  beater  for  the  various  papers 
and  fibres  is  as  follows:  linen  and  cotton  for 
bond  paper,  10  to  12  hours;  rags  for  writing 
papers,  five  to  seven  hours;  uemical  wood 
pulp  for  book  papers,  four  to  six  hours ;  cheap 
printing  and  newspapers,  one  and  one-half  to 
three  hours ;  soft  cotton  fibre  for  blotting 
paper,  one  to  one  and  one-half  hours.  It  is. 
therefore,  obvious  diat  the  character  of  the 
paper  to  be  made  is  very  largely  determined 
in  the  beater,  and  this  becomes  ^e  most  im- 
portant of  the  paper-making  machines.  This 
fact  has  led  to  me  invention  of  several  forms 
designed  for  special  manufactures.  For  the 
highest  class  of  raR  papers  the  beater  is  of  the 
old  Hollander  type,  than  whidi  none  is  better. 
For  cheaper  papers  hi^er  speed  in  the  reduc- 
tion to  pulp  is  desirable^  and  devices  to  ac- 
celerate the  mixing  and  circulation  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  pulp  have  been  added.  In  order 
that  the  machine  may  be  used  for  difiierent 
types  of  paper,  the  bedplate  in  some  makes  is 
in  removable  sections  which  may  be  re^ued 
with  others  to  produce  a  different  quahty  of 
pnlp,  and  -the  knife  rolls  also  may  be  chafed. 

It  will  suffice  from  this  point  onward  to 
describe  the  process  of  maCing  news  paper 
which  is  essentiallv  the  same  as  in  ail  kinds  of 
paper  with  certain  modifications  of  which  the 
most  important  will  be  noted.  The  beater  is 
'furnished*  with  sulphite  pulp  and  ground  wood 
pulp  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  three. 
Other  kinds  of  paper  have  their  appropriate 
"furnish.*  Sometimes  a  small  percentage  of 
Imoltn,  calcium  sulphate  (gypsum),  barytes  or 
other  mineral  "filler*  is  used,  the  quantity  vanr^ 
ing  with  the  kind  of  paper  to  be  made,  in 
recent  practice  starch,  formerly  in  use  as  "size,* 
has  become  an  important  filler.  Its  high  cost, 
however,  restricts  it  to  high.  The  filter  im- 
proves  uie  color,  surface,  <^>acity  and  "fed,* 
and  improves  its  printing  properties,  "^z^ 
whidi  is  resin  in  a  sapcmified  form  is  added 
and  has  the  effect  in  the  final  drying  process  of 
forming  a  kind  of  "varnish,*  rendering  the 
paper  less  absorbent.  It  also  helps  "fix*  or 
flold    the   "filler,*    increasuig   die  strengA. 
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Coloring  ,  matter,  which  in  news  paper  Is  g^en* 
ally  *aniline  bhie,*  is  put  in,  usually  m  solution, 
the  object  being  the  same  as  that  of  adding 
bluing  to  a  batch  of  newly-wasbed  clothes  in 
the  laundry  —  to  give  distinct  whiteness.  In 
the  finest  papers  ultranarine  and  cochineal  are 
the  dyes  used.  Wben  cream  or  pinldsh  shades 
are  desired  appropriate  dyes  are  en^toyed.  In 
maldi^  oolorea  cover  papers  and  umilar  stodc 
tlw  natter  of  dyes  is  of  mudi  Kreater  import- 
ance and  the  whole  scries  o£  permanent  mineral 
and  vegetable  dyes  are  drawn  upon.  (See 
Dyes).  A  scientific  selection  must  be  made  as 
certain  paper  stock  will  absorb  satisfactori^ 
only  dyes  of  add  reaction,  while  odier  "stntt* 
will  require  basic  (fares.  Often  the  best  and 
most  pennanent  resiuts  are  obtained  only  by  a 
combination  of  dyes  of  both  reactions,  the  basic 
dye  precipitating  the  add  dye.  Basic  dyes  are 
as  a  rule  of  less  permanency  than  add  dyes,  but 
^ve  hi^er  brilliancy  of  coloring. 

The  coat^tar  (^es  most  largely  in  tise  in 
paper  making  are  the  followiag: 


BaricOyn 

Acid  Dye* 

Ydknn 

Atnmine 
Chryeoidia 

Metaoit  yiUow 
Quiiwtliu 
Naphtbol  TaODW 
Naf>btbDl  onuiB 
Paper  yellow 

Rate 

MagMita 

Onoadiiie 

Rbodftmine 

Boifaia 

Cotton  acailet 
MetanOred 

BhM 

Methytoe 
Victoria 
New  blue 
Paper  tihw 

aoiublsbkw 

Grans 

Briniaiit  green 
Malachite  green 
INamond  gnan 

Browaa 

Bimardc 
Vasavine 

Vnlett 

Cryatal  vMet 
Hathyt  vicdet 

Acid  violet 

Jafetriack 
C«a  black 

Briniaat  blade 

The  prevailing  practice  in  'furnishing*  the 
beater  is  to  add  to  the  pulp  first  the  loading, 
then  the  dye,  then  the  size  of  resin,  etc,  and 
finally  the  alum,  mixing  in  thoroughly  each 
component  before  the  next  in  course  is  added. 

Alum  is  added  as  a  mordant  to  *'set*  the 
color  and  also  to  *free^  the  resinic  acid  in  the 
size  and  'set*  or  depont  tt  The  term  is  a 
technical  one  as  ordinary  alum  is  no  longer 
used,  but  aluminum  sulphate.  After  a  thoroueh 
mixing  in  the  beater  the  pulpy  mass  or  ''stock* 
is  usually  passed  through  a  'refining  engine,* 
the  most  common  type  of  in^iich  is  known  as 
the  'Jordan.*  The  purpose  bf  the  Jordan  is 
to  supplement  the  brushing  out  and  mixing 
which  has  alreadv  occurred  m  the  'beater*  and 
to  shorten  die  fiSres  if  desired.  It  consists  of 
a  cone  which  revolves  in  a  stationarv  conical 
case,  the  outer  surface  of  the  cone  and  inner 
surface  of  the  case  beinR  set  with  numerous 
blades,  the  two  sets  of  wnich  can  be  made  to 
approadi  as  near  each  other  as  desired.  The 
relatiTe  position  of  the  blades  determines  the 


length  of  the  stock  which  ctmtinuously  passes 
between  them.  After  leaving  the  'Jordan,*  the 
stock  is  'screened*  and  then  pumped  upon  the 
paper  machine  proper,  having  been  thinned  or 
diliUed  at  various  paints  of  its  passage  so  that 
when  it  comes  upon  <ha  machine  it  behaves  ia 
tU  respects  liltt  an  aiMolute  fluid,  l^e  Four^ 
drinier  nnchiae  on  which  all  news  paper  is 
made  may  l>e  divided  into  the  *we^  part  and 
the  'dryiiuH*  part  On  the  wet  part  of  the  pt^wr 
is  'formed*  and  given  a  consistennr  which  prop- 
erly eatttles  it  thereafter  to  be  called  paper,  the 
rest  of  die  process  consisting  in  still  further 
increasing  its  consistency,  drying  it,  giving  it 
surface,  etc.  The  liquefied  stodc,  having  come 
to  the  machine,  flows  frcma  the  %eaa  box* 
through  a  wide  aperture  or  mouth  over  an 
'apron*  of  waterproof  cloth,  and  tipon  an  end- 
less horitontal  wire  cloth  moving  forward  con- 
tinuously. The  relative  rate  of  "flow*  and 
'speed*  of  the  machine  determine  the  thickness 
or  ultimate  wei^^t  of  the  paper.  The  speed  of 
the  stock  sideways  is  limited  by  two  endless 
rubber  bands  about  one  inch  square  called 
*deckles,*  one  at  .each  edge  of  the  'wire.*  In 
modem  fast-running  news  paper  machines  the 
width  of  the  web  may  reach  to  200  indies.  In 
the  machines  m^ng  the  better  class  of  book 
paper  and  writing  papers  -the  widths  are  gen- 
erally somewhat  leas  than  100  inches.  The 
length  of  the  endless  wiredoth  belt  varies 
from  60  to  100  feet,  the  distance  of  travel,  there- 
fore, from  the  apron  to  the  couch  rolls  being 
from  30  <o  50  feet  The  speed  of  travel  of  die 
wiredoth  belt  varies  widely  accor^ng  to  the 
quali^  of  the  output.  High-speed  news 
machines  make  up  to  500  feet,  per  minute. 
Machines  which  make  good  wridng  paper  run 
about  60  feet  to  the  minute.  The  cloth  of 
which  the  wire  belt  is  made  has  about  60  or  70 
meshes  to  the  running  inch. 

As  the  pulp  flows  on  to  the  wire  it  contains 
90  per  cent,  or  more,  of  water.  The  water  im- 
mediatdy  b^ns  to  drain  off  througfa  the  wire 
and  the  fibres  to  deposit  upon  its  surface. 
Through  various  devices  so  much  of  the  water 
is  removed  that  when  the  film  of  fibres  reaches 
the  point  where  the  wire  returns  on  its  back- 
ward course,  it  is  suffidently  compact  or  'felted* 
to  be  separated  from  the  wire  and  conveyed  hy 
'felts*  to  and  througfa  the  'presses*  of  which 
there  are  two  or  three.  The  presses  are  mas- 
sive rolls  in  pairs,  the  paper  supported  by 
woolen  endless  'felts*  passing  between  them. 
After  tiiis  the  paper  readily  carries  itself  and, 
passing  over  a  short  gap,  it  enters  the  'dryers.* 
They  are  cast-iron  cylinders  from  20  to  30  in 
nunwer  varying  on  different  machines  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  arranged  in  two 
horizontal  tiers,  one  above  the  other.  The 
paper  passes  partially  around  each  dryer,  going 
alternately  fiom  one  tier  to  anodier,  conveyed 
by  endless  canvases  called  'dryer  felts,*  wbidi 
serve  to  press  the  pai>er  against  the  surface  of 
the  dryers  heated  by  a  constant  passage  of 
steam  inside.^  Returning  to  the  first  formation 
of  the  ^eet  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  variety 
of  means  employed  for  disposing  in  the  quickest 
possible  time  and  within  the  most  limited  space 
of  the  vast  amount  of  water  in  which  die  fibre 
is  at  first  suspended.  First  gravitation  draws 
the  water  through  the  wire  cloth.  This  is  fadli- 
tated  by  a  large  number  of  small  'table*  rolls 
immediately  under  and  supporting  die  un>er 
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part  of  the  wire  which,  as  they  revolve,  tend  by 
capillary  attraction  to  carry  away  the  water  and 
thus  hasten  its  flow  throttfi^  the  wire.  The 
*diake*  which  gives  to  the  wet  end  of  the  wire 
a  lateral  moveuient  back  and  forth,  intended  to 
distribute  the  fibres  evenly  and  prevent  their 
arran^ng  themselves  longitudinally  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  flow,  tends  also  to  hasten  the 
draining  off  of  Hie  water.  A  slight  grade  up- 
ward toward  the  couch  roll  also  aids  in  an  equal 
distribution  of  tiie  pulp.   This  grade  is  ad- 

I'ustahle  so  that  the  character  of  the  deposit  may 
<e  controlled.   The  wire,  carrying  the  p^>er, 

e asses  over  a  series  of  "suction  Boxes*  which 
ave  perforated  tops  and  are  subject  to  the  ac- 
tion of  exhaust  pumps.  The  water  is  drawn 
through  the  wire  and  away  throu^  the  suction 
boxes.  Before  the  paper  leaves  the  wire,  it 
passes  under  a  heavy  "couch  roll*  which  both 
presses  out  the  water  and  by  reason  of  bdni; 
covered  with  a  "jacket*  of  felt  with  exceedingly 
long  nap,  constantly  absorbs  water  of  which  it 
is  ingemously  rid  by  a  'guard.*  A  recent  im- 
provement is  a  faoHow  suction  couch  roll.  The 
•wet*  presses  act  in  the  same  way  as  the  couch 
roll,  pres»ng  out  and  absorbinf?  more  water. 
But  notwiUistanding  all  these  devices,  the  paper 
reaches  the  dryers  with  usually  not  to  exceed 
30  per  cent  of  stock  in  the  sheet,  the  rest  being 
water  which  has  to  he  dried  out  as  the  paper 
passes  over  the  dryers  at  the  rate  often  of  500 
feet  a  minute.  Water  marics  are  produced  a 
■dandy,*  a  skeleton  cylindrical  roll  covere<i  with 
wire  cloth,  mounted  over  the  "wire*  between 
the  first  and  second  suction  boxes,  and  resting 
on  the  web  of  paper.  The  design  for  the  water 
mark  is  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  dandy 
and  impresses  itself  on  the  paper.  "Laid*  paper 
is  made  with  a  dandy  so  covered  with  wires  as 
to  make  an  impression  of  parallel  lines  running 
lengthwise  about  an  inch  apart  crossed  at  ri^t 
angles  by  lines  quite  close  together.  The  dandy 
also  helps  "form*  or  solidi£y_  the  paper.  In 
passing  through  the  drying  cylinders  the  paper 
web  is  carried  on  endless  Belts  of  dry  felt, 
which  serve  to  keep  the  web  smooth  and  ti^t 
and  prevent  cockling.  The  number  of  drying 
cylinders  of  the  Fourdrinier  machine  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  type.  On  high-speed  news  paper 
machines  there  may  be  as  many  as  36  dn^ing 
O-linders:  on  the  slower  fine-^ner  madunes 
there  are  rarely  more  dian  20.  The  diameter  of 
these  cylinders  ranges  from  48  to  60  inches,  and 
they  are  arranged  in  series,  usually  with  a  pair 
of  heated  steel  smoothing  rolls  of  small  diam- 
eter near  the  end.  The  drying  rolls  are 
heated  by  steam,  the  temperature  gradually  in- 
creasing toward  the  end  of  the  series.  As 
the  web  shrinks  in  drying,  the  rolls  in  a  series 
are  of  successively  smaller  diameter,  so  that  the 
relative  length  of  the  surface  traversed  shall  be 
diat  of  the  drying  web. 

Machine  or  ^b-SiziiWd — Fine  papers,  bfr< 
sides  sometimes  being  "sized*  in  the  hater,  are 
usually  sized  on  the  paper  machine,  the  web 
passing  throu^  a  "tub*  of  some  heated  gelat- 
inous mixture  ("animal  size^).  This  tub  is  a 
k>ng  vat  placed  between  the  two  series  of  dry- 
ing rolls.  The  paper  web  is  floated  on  the  size 
and  thence  passes  to  a  pair  of  rolls  which 
squeeze  out  the  excess,  and  so  through  the  re- 
maining drying  cvlinders.  The  paper  is  either 
dried  ( 1 )  wholly  on  the  machme  or  (2) 


partially,  and  then  after  <being  cut  into  sheets 
is  hung  in  "lofts*  to  complete  the  drying.  Al- 
though the  web  when  it  leaves  the  dryers  is 
uniformly  smooth,  it  lades  the  quality  of  sur- 
face desirable  in  printing;  It  is,  therefore, 
passed  through  the  "calenders,*  a  series  of 
chilled-iron  rolls  with  polished  surfaces  ar- 
ranged in  a  "stack,*  the  paper  going  in  at  the 
top  and  passing  out  at  the  bottom  to  tfie  "reel.* 
This  is  practically  an  ironing  process  and  bv  the 
regulation  of  the  pressure  of  these  calender 
rolls  the  requisite  amount  of  "surfac^  is  given 
to  the  paper.  Boc^  and  fine  papers  are  often 
"supercalendered*  or  passed  rarot^  a  second 
stack  of  calenders  after  the  paper  has  been 
taken  from  the  paper  maditne. 

Coated  Paper.— To  meet  the  requirement* 
of  certain  kinds  of  presswork,  some  T)apers  are 
"coated*  on  one  or  both  sides  with  china  clay 
or  other  mineral  substance,  which  rives  an  ex- 
ceedingly smooth  surface  without  the  hardness 
of  supercalendered  frapers. 

Cylinder  Machines.—  The  distin^ishing 
feature  is  the  use  of  a  drum  covered  with  wire 
(instead  of  the  horizontal  endless  wire  of  the 
•Fourdrinier*)  which  operates  the  same  as  the 
pulp  press,  already  described.  Several  cylinders 
can  be  used  on  the  same  machine,  each  making 
a  separate  web,  all  of  which  are  brought  to- 
gether before  passing  into  the  press,  thus  mak- 
ing paper  of  as  many  "plies*  as  there  are  cylin- 
ders. This  principle  is  taken  advantage  of  to 
make  composite  papers,  one  ply  being  of  one 
qualitv,  another  of  another,  and  also  to  make 
very  heavy  papers. 

Cutting. —  When  the  paper  leaves  the  calen- 
ders and  is  reeled,  it  may  be  considered  to  be 
made.  All  that  remains  is  to  trim  off  the 
rough  or  "deckle  edges"  on  the  "slitter*  where 
as  It  unwinds  from  the  reel  it  passes  between 
rapidly  revolving  knife-like  discs.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  divide  the  width  of  the  ^eet  it  is  done 
at  this  point  hy  adding  one  or  more  sets  of 
"slitter  blades*  according  to  the  nmnber  of 
divisions  of  the  sheet  desired.  Finally  comes 
the  "winder.*  If  die  paper  is  intended  to  be 
marketed  in  rolls  it  is  wound  on  either  an  iron 
"core*  or,  as  is  now  more  usually  the  case,  on  a 
core  made  from  heavy  tough  -paper,  until  the 
desired  diameter  is  reached,  when  the  rolls  are 
taken  away  to  the  "Hnistung*  section  where 
they  are  "finished,*  that  is,  wrajmed  in  stout 
paper  securely  pasted  and  marked.  Thty  are 
dien  ready  for  shipment.  "Sheet*  paper  was 
formerly  cut  into  sheets  by  a  "cuttei*  attached 
to  the  paper  machine,  but  as  the  speed  of  the 
machines  has  increased  this  practice  has  been 
almost  entirely  abandoned  and  now  it  is  usual 
to  run  the  paper  into  rolls  which  are  taken  to 
the  finishing  section  and  cut  into  sheets  on  a 
cutter,  the  sheets  then  being  "counted*  and  done 
up  into  "btmdles.* 

Sises. —  In  the  United  States,  if  not  else- 
where, the  paper-maker  has  so  conformed  to 
the  various  demands  of  the  consumer  that 
standard  sizes  which  were  originally  adhered 
to  are,  except  in  the  case  of  writing  papers, 
almost  obscured  by  the  great  variety  of  special 
sizes.  Four-fifths  of  the  news  paper  is  in  rolls 
varying  in  length  of  roll  (that  is,  width  of  web 
or  sheet)  usually  from  30  inches  to  75  and  in 
diameter  from  two  to  three  feet  The  Inter- 
national Paper   Company  eidiihited  at  the 
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Buffalo  Ej^»osition  the  lar^t  roll  ever  made, 
being  152  inches  in  length  and  wd^ng^  4^000 
pounds,  and  the  sheet  unroUcd  would  reach  six 
miles.  Some  of  die  common  standard  sizes  of 
mm  sheets  are»  in  inches.  20X30,  24X38; 
30  X  40;  32  X  44.  etc.  The  sheets  are  ptit  up 
in  bimdies  generaHy  of  two  reams  of  either 
480  or  500  sheets  to  the  ream  and  are  either 
*folded*  in  quires  or  put  up  «flat*  or  •lamed* 
(one  ream  dovetailing  into  the  other).  Book 
paper  is  generally  in  sheets,  althou^  the  use 
of  web  presses  requiring  rolls  is  extending  to 
book  and  manzine  publishing.  The  sheet  sizes 
are  many  of  them  the  same  as  news  paper. 
The  principal  sizes  of  fine  papers  are  anti* 
qnarian,  31X53;  cap,  13X17;  double  cap, 
17X28;  columbier,  23  X  34;  crown,  15X19; 
demy.  16  X  21 ;  double  demy,  16  X  42 ;  elephant. 
23  X  25;  imperial,  23X31;  post,  conunercial, 
11  X  17;  double  post,  19  X  30H  i  ioHo.  17  X  22; 
double  folio,  22  X  34;  royal,  19X24;  super- 
royal,  20  X  28.  Wrapping  paper  and  boards 
are  furnished  in  both  standard  and  special  sizes. 
In  recent  years  wrai^ing  paper  to  a  consider* 
able  extent  has  been  prepared  for  the  market 
in  what  are  called  'counter  rolls,*  whidi  are 
set  upon  the  counter  in  a  frame  and  torn  to 
the  sue  needed  for  the  particular  parcel  to  be 
wrapped 

HandHBiade  Paper. — The  «hand»  process 
came  into  existence  at  a  very  early  period  and 
still  survives  in  some  countries,  notably  in 
Japan.  But  the  output  of  hand-made  paper  to 
veiy  Imited,  except  in  Oriental  countries, 
where,  in  contrast  widi  tile  high  development 
of  the  art  elsewhere,  the  adhfrence  for  cen- 
times to  this  antiquated  process  is  a  striking 
maifc  of  their  badcwara  civilizatimL  The 
method  of  making  paper  by  hand  has  remained 
practically  tiie  same  as  it  was  more  than 
2,000  years  ago.  The  polp  is  diluted  with 
water  in  a  vat  in  which  is  immersed  a  *mold*i 
or  rectangular  fnme,  cm  the  tpp  side  of  which 
are  streraned  paialM  wires  near  together  witfi 
otiiers  at  rigjit  an^es  (woven  wire  doth  is  now 
generally  used).  Upon  dtis  *niokl*  is  ti^tly 
held  a  'deckle*  or  wooden  frame.  On  witl^- 
drawing  die  'mold*  from  the  vat  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  die  water  mthin  the  deckle 
drains  off,  leavii^;  the  wires  coated  with  fibres, 
the  operator  meanwhile  shaking  the  mold  so 
as  to  evenly  distribute  them.  The  filni  of  fibres 
or  paper  is  dwn  stripped  from  the  mold  and 
laidttpcm  B  felt  Paper  and  felt  are  piled  alter- 
nating, forming  a  *post,*  which  is  then  pressed 
to  extract  die  water. 

History. 

The  existence  of  papyrus  has  been  traced 
back  to  2400  BX.,  and  no  doubt  it  then  had 
been  in  use  a  long  time.   In  China  and  other 
parts  of  the  wM-ld  a  similar  article,  made 
from  rioe  stalks  in  practically  the  same  way, 
is  knovm  to  have  been  in  use  several  hundred 
yean  b.c,  and  is  supposed  to  have  come  down 
from  a  time  even  then  remote.   The  Egyptian 
papyrus  —  the  material,  but  not  the  art  —  was 
introduced  probably  about  325  b.c  into  Europe 
as  a  consequence  of  the  conauests  of  Alexander 
of  Macedon  and  was  used  there  very  generally 
nntil   the  Sth  century,  when,  together  with 
parchment,  it  began  to  be  replaced  by  pa^r 
made  quite  differently  upon  a  principle  which 
has  survived  to  the  present  day. 


Barly  Paper. —  Papyrus  is  lost  si^t  of  in 
the  12th  century.  The  new  c»per  was  of  Asiatic 
origin.  Its  fundamental  difference  from  papy- 
rus was  that  the  raw  material  in  making  paper 
was  first  reduced  to  pu^,  that  is,  the  natural 
structure  was  brdcen  down  so  as  to  s^aratc 
the  component  fibres,  which  were  then  re- 
arranged to  form  a  lamina  or  thin  sheet  In 
China,  Formosa,  Korea  and  very  likely  else- 
where in  eastern  Asia  this  prinaple  was  used 
certainly  before  the  Christian  era.  Though,  as 
Pliny  truly  says,  *the  remembrance  of  past 
events  (Spends  upon  paper  (papyrus),^  with  the 
irony  of  fate,  paper  has  failed  to  record  its 
own  ori^n.  and  much  of  the  early  history  o£ 
the  art  is  left  to  conjecture. 

As  early  as  156  b.c  the  Chinese  made  pulp 
from  the  small  branches  of  the  mulberry  tre^ 
various  barks,  bamboo,  leaves,  etc  In  Korea 
the  paper  mulberry  was  cHeiiy  used  and  the 
Japanese  having  begun  to  cultivate  this  tree 
made  paper  from  It  about  610  a.d.  It  is  still 
to-day  almost  the  only  raw  material  used  by 
them.  The  portion  used  is  the  inside  bark. 
The  probable^  course  that  paper-making  tvvk 
was  from  China  and  other  Oriental  countries 
to  the  eastern  extremiw  of  the  Mediterranean 
(Persia  and  Arabia,  about  620  a.d.),  whence 
die  Saracens  carried  the  practice  o£  the  art  to 
Spain  after  their  conquests  of  that  country  in 
the  8th  century.  The  consequent  disruption 
of  commercial  relations  with  the  Egyptians  cut 
off  the  supply  of  papyrus  and  facilitated  the 
substitution  of  true  paper  in  Sp^n  and  other 
parts  of  Europe:  Paper  from  Damascus  had 
at  about  the  same  time  found  its  way  into  east- 
em  Europe,  but  the  first  paper  mill  in  Europe 
was  established  by  the  Saracens  in  Spain.  It 
appears  that  the  Saracens  used  cotton  for  paper 
from  a  very  early  time  and  were  probably  the 
first  to  find  that  old  cloth  fabrics  also  answered 
the  purpose  very  well.  In  Spain  fiax  was  the 
first  material  used  and  then  cotton.  The  i»per 
imported  into  Europe  from  Damascus  was  like- 
wise made  of  cotton;  1085  is  set  as  the  date 
when  'rags*  were  first  used  in  Spain  and  1100 
for  the  first  appearance  of  linen  paper.  The 
spread  of  the  industry  throughout  Europe  was 
slow,  and  its  route  and  early  development  can- 
not be  surely  traced,  Italy  had  its  mills  soon 
after  Spain ;  France  first  learned  to  make  paper 
in  1189;  in  (jermany  the  first  mill  was  built  m 
I39ft  vmile  for  the  beginning  of  paper-maldng 
in  England  1330  is  given  as  an  uncertain  date. 
The  western  hOnis^ere  was  reached  in  1690, 
when  a  mill  was  erected  at  Germantown,  Pa., 
by  V^tliam  Rittenhonse.  It  is  a  curious  sequel 
that  to-day  there  is  absolutely  no  paper  made  in 
Egypt,  which  supplied  the  civilired  world  for 
so  many  centuries  with  papyrus,  and  tfiat  the 
Chinese  and  other  Orientals  who  contributed 
the  fundamental  principles  of  modem  paper- 
making  have  made  little  or  no  progress  them- 
selves in  developing  the  art.  Almougfa  they 
have  characteristically  adopted  Western  ma- 
chinery to  a  limited  extent,  thw  sdll  in  the  main 
ding  to  archaic  methods  of  making  paper, 
which  in  that  country  is  of  slight  commercial 
importance.  The  industry  is  now  practically 
confined  to  Europe  and  North  America.  From 
the  Ume  nvs  began  to  be  used  in  Eurt^.  they 
rapidly  dis^aced  other  materials  on  account  of 
the  economy  of  the  double  use  of  the  fibre. 
Rags  held  sway  in  the  paper  industiy  for  many 
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centuries,  but  not  entirely  to  the  exclusion  of 
numerous  other  materials.  Esparto  (q.v.), 
which  is  a  Spanish  grass,  containing  an  espe- 
dally  good  fibre,  and  other  similar  grasses,  as 
well  as  straw,  have  tong  been  ased.  In  1765 
Schaeflfer  of  Ranslon  puofished  a  book  printed 
on  60  varieties  of  paper  made  from  as  many 
different  materials.  Somewhat  more  than  100 
years  ago,  under  the  stimulus  of  greater  de- 
mand, the  substitution  of  machine:^  for  man- 
ual labor  and  the  development  of  chemistry, 
attention  was  directed  afresh  to  the  use  of 
fibre  derived  directly  from  the  original  growth 
as  a  substitute  for  rags.  An  impetus  was  given 
to  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  straw  (fifst 
used  about  1800),  which  has  made  it  until 
recently  an  important  factor  in  paper-maldng. 
In  1719  Reaumur  first  suggested  the  use  ol 
wood.  Sporadic  experiments  to  this  end  were 
made,  but  without  noteworthy  results  until 
finally  they  culminated  in  the  present  mechani- 
cal and  chemical  processes  of  producing  pulp 
from  wood.  Since  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  paper  can  be  made  from  almost  an^  kind 
of  v^etable  fibre,  it  only  remains  to  discover 
new  methods  of  treatment  or  improvement  in 
old  methods  which  will  render  more  varieties 
of  fibres  commercially  available.  It  is  thus 
merely  a  question  of  cost  of  material  and  of 
conversion. 

Processes  of  Mannfactnre.— Leaving  out  of 
consideration  papyrus  and  rice  paper,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  raw  materials  to  pulp  has  always 
been  a  preliminary  to  making  the  paper.  So  far 
as  we  Know  this  was  done  by  the  Chinese  and 
kindred  nations,  the  first  pulp-malters,  by  beat- 
ing the  raw  materials  into  a  pulpy  mass,  with 
simple  hand  tools.  They  also  at  a  very  early 
date  disintegrated  the  materials  by  either  soak- 
ing them  or  boiling  them  in  lyes.  They  thus 
originated  two  processes  of  making  pulp  which, 
thoi»;h  much  modified,  are  still  in  vo^e.  As 
the  Japanese  and  Giinese  still  depend  principally 
upon  band  implements  for  macerating  the  raw 
materials,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the 
earliest  application  of  machinery  for  this  pur- 
ose.  Whether  paper-makers  used  machinery 
efore  the  introduction  of  rags  is  not  clear, 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  did.  Cer- 
tainly machmes  driven  by  water  power  were 
in  use  soon  after  the  adoption  of  rags.  They 
were  a  sort  of  trip  hammer  which  pounded  the 
rags  into  pulp.  In  the  first  mill  erected  in 
Germany  in  1390,  such  a  machine  driven  by 
water  power  was  used  to  prepare  rags.  Water 
power  was  also  used  in  a  paper  mill  in  Tus- 
cBiv  some  time  in  the  same  centuiy.  Whether 
at  first  rags  were  *codEed*  before  being  beaten 
is  not  certain,  but  it  was  not  long  before  it 
became  customary  to  so  treat  them.  The  fab- 
rics were  first  weakened  with  caustic  and  then 
macerated  in  a  ^beating  engine.'  The  "Hol- 
lander engine,'  the  precursor  of  almost  all  mod- 
ern types,  was  invented  in  1750,  and  essentially 
as  originally  designed  is  still  used.  The  great- 
est advance  in  the  history  of  paper-making  was 
made  when  toward  the  close  of  the  iSth  cen- 
tury a  muiiine  driven  by  power  and  makti^ 
paper  conttniuni^  was  snbstitnted  for  diis 
ungle-sheet  hand  process:  Modem  paper^ak- 
ing  may  be  considered  to  date  from  that  time. 
Roberts,  a  Frenchman,  working  in  a  hand  paper 
mill  in  Fnmce,  is  creidited  with  tUs  invention. 


and  in  1799  his  machine  was  installed  by  Fran- 
cois Didot  at  Essone,  France.  In  1803  Fonr- 
drinier  and  Donlnn  introdut^  essentially  the 
same  machine  into  England,  where  it  was  pot 
into  successful  operation  in  the  foUowinff  year. 
That  machine,  in  principle  the  same  as  uoie  in 
universal  use  to-day,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Fourdrinier,  the  maker,  but  not  the  inventor. 
It  multiplied  the  productive  ca|iaci^  of  tabor 
enormously.  Altbou^  a  oontmuous  web  of 
paper  was  produced,  it  was  invariably  cut  into 
sheets  for  it  was  nearly  100  years  before  the 
invention  of  the  web  printing-press  created  a 
demand  for  paper  in  the  form  of  rolls.  Second 
only  in  importance  to  Roberts'  invention  was 
that  of  Dickenson,  an  English  paper-maker, 
who,  in  1809,  invented  the  •cylinder*  machine, 
a  modification  of  the  *Fonrdrinier,*  wluch  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  manufacture  of 
wrappings,  paper  boards  and  generally  the 
coarser  grades,  while  the  Fourdrinier  is  su- 
preme in  the  book,  news  and  writing-paper 
fields.  The  madiines  in  use  in  tiie  United 
States  were : 

In  1872,  Fourdrinier  299.  Cylbdw  6S«L 
■    In  1900,  "  569. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  not 
only  in  the  paper  machines  proper,  but  in  the 
other  machinery  used  in  suid  paper-mak- 
ing, and  the  use  of  raw  materials  nas  been 
revolutionized  so  that  jiaper-making  as  a  whole 
made  an  enormous  stnde  since  th?  day  of  Rob- 
erts, but  still  his  time  must  be  regarded  as  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

Growth  of  the  Industry. —  The  earliest  use 
of  paper  was  for  writing  purposes.  As  the  art 
of  writing  was  for  so  many  centuries  confined 
to  a  smaU  portion  of  tibe  world's  poptilatimi, 
and  as  few  copies  of  books  were  made,  the  con- 
sumption of  paper  must  have  been  very  limited 
com|iared  with  many  other  commodities.  But 
the  invention  of  printing  which  led  to  the  mani- 
fold production  of  books  gave  a  great  stimulus 
to  die  industry.  It  is  probable  that  the  use  of 
paper  for  numerous  mechanical  and  practical 
purposes  is  of  comparatively  modem  or^n 
except  that  it  has  always  been  used  more  or 
less  for  wrapping.  But  paper  was  too  much  of 
a  luxury  to  be  used  intiy  few  wrapping  until 
recent  times,  and  even  now,  for  example,  in 
Italy  as  a  usual  thing  frugal  shop-keepers  do 
not  furnish  wrapping  paper,  and  not  uncom- 
monly the  buyer,  if  he  wishes  his  parcel 
wrapped,  takes  with  htm  the  paper,  usually  an 
old  newspaper  or  sheets  from  a  child's  copy 
book:  these  he  uses  as  long  as  the^  will  hold 
together.  There  has  been  at  all  times  a  re- 
ciprocal relation  between  paper-making  and 
many  other  arts  and  industries,  prc»Eress  on 
the  one  ride  stimulating  progress  on  the  odier. 
Thus,  for  example,  improvements  m  printing 
have  not  failed  to  meet  a  reqxmse  from  the 
paper-maker  with  cheaper  product.  The  use  of 
web  presses  for  printing  newspapers  has  stimu- 
lated improvements  in  the  process  of  making 
paper  which  reduced  its  cost  and  the  reduction 
in  price  in  tum  has  been  a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  the  growth  of  the  pnnting  and  pub- 
li^ng  industries. 

The  production  of  paper  is  now  centred 
principally  in  the  United  States,  England, 
France,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgitim,  Holland 
and  Scandinavia.  These  countries  lead  bodt  in. 
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the  methods  of  manufattnre  and  the  qnatidty 
of  output.  In  general  tiiere  is  a  string  rela- 
tion between  thie  intelHgence  and  progressive* 
ness  of  a  oountrv  and  the  quantity  of  pa^wr 
consumed.  It  follows  as  a  corollary  that  the 
United  States  has  a  greater  per  cajnta  produc- 
tion than  suT  other  country.  The  total  number 
ofpaper  miUs  in  the  world  is  between  4,000  and 
5,000,  inchiding  mmierous  small  establishments 
in  China,  Japan  and  other  Oriental  countries, 
where  paper  is  made  mostly  by  hand,  but  no 
reliable  statistics  exist  to  show  the  total  produc- 
tion of  die  world.  A  rough  estimate  would 
make  Ae  world's  production  upward  of  9,000,- 
000  tons  annually.  This  is  a^rmdmaiely  tihree 
times  the  world's  aaanal  growth  of  cotton ;  tte 
significance  of  this  comparison  is  that  it  mdi- 
cates  the  tnsufficiem^  ox  rags  as  raw  material 
and  the  importance  of  the  iiiventitnta  vrhidi 
have  led  to  so  general  a  use  of  wood  pulp. 

Modem  Conditions.—  If  we  take  the  United 
States  as  a  type  tht  most  important  factoid  in 
paper-making  are  raw  materials  (spruce  and 
poplar  wood,  rags,  straw  and  old  papers),  water 
power  and  fuel  About  three-i^narters  of  ,the 
total  tonnage  of  ptmer  made  m  the  Umted 
States  is  composed  of  wood  pulp.  Thk  percen- 
tage made  from  rags  is  very  small,  not  more 
than  5  per  cent  or  6  per  cmt,  but  the  value  of 
the  rags  used  in  the  last  census  year  was  $6,- 
595,000  as  compared  with  $9337,000,  the  vaWe 
oE  tiie  wood  used,  demonstratioK  that  nuES.arc 
used  chiefly  in  die  hi^iest  grades  of  paper. 
Water  power  is  not  on^  indi^iensable  for  oiak- 
ing  ground  wood  pulp  but  is  generally  relied 
upon  to  drive  tlte  beating  en^^nes  and  4rther 
heavy  machinery.  Coal  is  required  principally 
for  producing  heat  to  dry  the  paper,  but  also  wt 
additional  power. 

Other  important  conditions  alkcting  the  pro* 
dnction  of  p^pcr  ase  the  eastencc  of  frood 
transportation  fadlities  and  the  yroainw^'  of 
large  markets.  All  these  factors  combisae  to 
put  the  United  States  at  the  head  of  the  paper- 
making  countries.  An  advantage  Vliich  Amer- 
ican ingenuity  itself  has  created  is  the  snperior- 
ity  of  Its  paper  machinery,  espedaUy  in  point 
of  capacity;  American  n^:hinery  being,  as  a 
rule,  larger  and  operated  at  greater  speed  than 
that  of  atiior  cmmtries.  It  is  dns  fact  that 
more  ilian  compensates  for  the  much  higher 
scale  of  wages  prevailing  here  than  in  any  other 
paper-producing  country,  even  after  due  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  the  snperior  character 
of  American  woiicmanship.^  The  madune  ten- 
der, for  example,  who  receives  $3  and  upward 
a  day  in  the  Umted  States,  in  En^nd  receives 
$1.66,  in  Germany  $a75t  while  in  Italy,  Scandi- 
navia and  other  coimtnes  even  less.  The  eac- 
porting  of  Ametioui  paper  madUnery  has  a 
decided  tendency  to  Deatraltxe  Hat  advantage 
that  the  United  States  jM^r^iudcer  mi^  have 
if  it  could  be  kept  for  his  own  excluuve  use. 

C<Miilniiationtt.—  The  m(»t  strildng  of  recent 
changes  in  the  industry  in  the  Untted  States  is 
the  consolidation  of  many  mills  under  cme  own- 
ership and  manap;ement  Already  a  majority  of 
the  "oews,*  *wnting>  and  *boards^  mills-  have 
thus  come  t4^ther,  forming  the  largest  com- 
panies in  the  world  in  their  respective  branches. 
There  is  a  national  organization  of  paper  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  known  as  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  AsSoootion.  founded 
in  187& 


ProdnctioiL — The  special  census  of  manu- 
factures taken  for  1914  snowed  tbat  in  that  year 
the  total  ntunber  of  establishments  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  making  paper  of  all  kinds, 
paper  boaras  and  wood  pulp  was  718.  Of 
these,  495  made  paper  ei^sively;  160  made 
both  wood  puh)  and  paper;  and  63  made  pulp 
exclusively.  These  718  concerns  were  capital- 
ized at  $534,625,600,  and  enqiloycd  88,457  hands 
to  whom  they  paid  in  the  year  $53,245,639  in 
wages.  The  raw  materials  consumed  by  these 
factories  cost  them  an  a^egate  of  $213,181,- 
286,  and  the  value  of  the  products  turned  out 
was  $332447475.  T^ese  products  conusted  of 
1,313,h284  tons  of  news  ps^er  in  rolls  and  sheets, 
valued  at  $52,942,774;  book  paper,  plain.  786,626 
tons,  vahied  at  $5^96,221;  oUier  book  paper, 
coated,  plate,  lithograph,  map,  wood-cut,  cover 
paper,  etc.,  148,353  tons  viOoed  at  $15,103,250; 
cardboard,  -Bristol  board,  card  middles,  ticket 
board,  etc,  83/)10  tons,  valued  at  $5,376,434; 
writii^  paper, ,  195.361  tons,  valued  at  $228,637,- 
257;  other  fine  papers,  52,377  tons,  valued  at 
$5,417,661 ;  wrapping  paper,  manila,  77,878  ton& 
valued  at  £7,070,254:  heavy  wrapping,  98,780 
tons,  valued  at  $3,588J57 ;  wood  or  bogus  ma- 
oila.  353,987  tons,  valued  at  $17,975,636;  Kraft 
papers,  109,752  tons,  valued  at  $6,949,244;  all 
other  wrapping  papers,  24],001  tons,  valued  at 
$13,789,262;  paper  ooaids  —  pulp  board,  straw- 
board,  news  board,  binders'  board,  trunk  board, 
pressboard,  leather  board,  etc. — 1,206,795  tons, 
valued  at  $39,493,174;  hanging  paper,  96,527 
tons,  valued  at  $4,488,910;  tissue  paper,  115,401 
tons,  valued  at  $11,535,720;  blottine  paper,  14,- 
157  tons,  valued  at  $1,457,897;  buildmg,  roofinft 
sheathing,  and  asbestos  paper,  243,906  tons,  val- 
ued at  $9,475,733;  all  other  papers— poster,  tag 
stock,  etc,  130,459  tons,  valued  at  $9^90,641. 
This  production,  as  measured  by  its  aggre^te 
value,  ^lows  an  increase  in  the  10  years  since 
1904  of  76  per  cent  The  industry  finds  its 
greatest  develojMnent  in  New  York  <17  yer 
cent),  Massachusetts  (13.1  per  cetit)  and  Maine 
(12 J  per. cent),  Wisconsin  shows  an  increas- 
ing interest  (9.4  per  cent).  Pemisjdvania  (7.7 
per  cent).  Ohio  (7.0  per  cent).  Michigan  (6jb 
per  cent)  and  New  Hampshire  (5.3  per  cent) 
also  contribnte  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
country's  total  ontput. 

Exports.—  The  paper  export  bunness  of  the 
United  States  was  msignificaot  until  1878  when 
die  'paper  and  manufactures  thereof*  exported 
imonnted  to  about  $1,000,000.  For  the  yvar 
19U  the  amount  was  $11,023774;  and  12,036 
bitis  of  wood  pulp,  vahied  at  $529,741.  The  ex- 
ports consist  largely  of  news  paper  which  goes 
principally  to  Engtond  and  Australia. 
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Revised  by  Richard  FBous. 

PAPER-BIRCH.   See  BncH. 

PAPER  CURRENCY.  See  CuutENCv. 

PAPER  INDUSTRY  IN  AMERICA.  In 

1690  William  Rittii^huysen,  an  experienced 
paper-maker  from  Broich,  Holland,  entered  into 
partnership  widi  William  Bradford  <q.v.),  the 
first  American  printer,  and  together  tfa^  opened 
the  first  paper  mill  ever  established  on  Amer- 
ican soil  It  was  located  on  a  creek  since 
known  as  Paper-Mill  Run,  conveniently  ne.ar 
Philadelphia,  and  here  a  very  fair  quali^  of 
paper  was  manufactured  out  of  pulp  made  from 
the  rags  of  the  home-grown  flax.  As  the  colo- 
nists had  no  other  paper  mill  for  fully  20  years, 
when  William  de  Wees  opened  a  rival  establish- 
ment in  close  proximity  to  the  first  one,  die  en- 
terprise was  a  profitaible  one,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  making  of  paper  by  tiand — the 
only  method  known  in  those  days  —  was  a  lat>o- 
rious  and  costly  process.  This  primitive  system 
was  in  vogue  m  America  until  1756,  when  the 
first  pulp-engine  was  introduced  in  this  country 
from  Holland. 

Within  less  than  15  years,  there  were  40  mills 
in  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey  that  were  turning  out  an  aggr^te 
annual  product  valued  at  more  than  |500,000: 
in  1794  another  large  mill  was  established  at 
Troy,  N,  Y.,  by  Websters,  Ensign  and  Seymour, 
and,  during  the  same  year,  a  mill  for  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  wrapping  paper  from  die  bark 
of  the  basswood-tree  was  opened  at  Furhaven, 
Vt.,  by  Matthew  Lyoa  This  was  the  first  es- 
tablisunent  in  the  United  States  to  attempt  to 
make  use  of  anything  except  rags  for  pulp. 

In  the  ordinary  i^per  mills  the  method  of 
manufacture  was  still  a  crude  process.  To 
make  paper  the  pulp  was  floated  in  vats,  at  the 
side  of  which  stood  the  workmen,  mold  in  hand. 
This  mold  was  of  wire  cloth,  around  the  outer 
edges  of  which  a  rim  was  formed  by  superim- 
posing a  thin  frame  called  a  'deckle,'  which 
prevented  the  pulp  from  flowing  off,  and  left 
the  water  no  other  escape  than  through  the  bot- 
tom of  tiie  mold.  Into  this  the  pulp  was  dq^»ed 
and,  as  the  water  drained  away,  Um  piUp  was 
left  in  the  form  of  a  thin  layer  covering  the 
bottom  of  die  mold.  At  this  point  it  was  given 
to  another  man  —  a  workman  known  as  the 
"coucher* — whose  duty  it  was  to  remove  the 
mold.  This  was  done  by  the  application  of  a 
piece  of  felt  to  which  the  pulp  adhered  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  sheet ;  a  second  piece  of  felt  was 
then  placed  on  top  of  this ;  to  this  felt  anodier 
pulp-mold  was  applied,  and  this  process  was 
continued  imtil  the  iMle  of  akemate  layers  of 
pulp  and  felt  had  attuned  the  reqtn^te  height. 
From  this  pile,  or  ''post,'  as  it  was  called,  all  the 
water  was  thorougnly  expressed,  and  the  pulp, 
separated  from  the  felt,  was  pressed,  and  hung 
upon  the  '^tribbles,"  or  lines  in  the  drying-room. 
This  portion  of  the  process  completed,  the 
sheets  were  still  rough  and  somewhat  like  blot- 
ting-paper, so  it  was  necessary  to  dip  diom  in 


size,  and  to  press  and  dry  them  a^tin,  before 
they  assumed  the  character  of  a  finished  prod- 
uct LabMioBft  as  this  method  was,  it  iras  the 
only  process  knovra  until  after  die  beginning 
of  the  19th  century. 

The  first  matlKd  improvement  in  the  art  of 
naper-malong  came  with  the  introdo^on  of  the 
Fourdrtnier  machine.  This  invention  was 
or^nally  conceived  by  Louis  Robert,  a  work- 
man in  Fran^^  Didot's  paper-mill,  at  Essone, 
France.  In  1799  he  secured  a  patent  lor  a  proc- 
ess of  making  pwer  by  an  endless  web-madibe, 
but,  as  he  was  mianaaUy  unable  to  carry  such 
an  idea  into  effect,  he  imd  his  r^its  to  Leger 
Didot,  who  to»A  the  patent  to  London.  In  1804 
he  persuaded  two  brothers,  Henry  and  Sealy 
Fourdrinier,  both  wealthy  London  stationers,  pf 
the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  and  finally 
transferred  his  imerests  in  the  invention  to 
them.  As  the  result,  the  machine  has  since 
borne  their  name. 

In  the  meantime  the  p^^ier-making  industry 
in  the  United  States  had  enjosred  steady  growth. 
By  1810  the  number  of  mills  had  increased  to 
185,  and  their  annual  product  was  valued  at 
more  than  $800,000.  Already  the  demand  for 
rags  had  become  so  great  that  the  manufac- 
turers, findiiw  the  domestic  supply  utteriy  in- 
sufficient, had  commenced  to  import  tbem.  In 
1817  the  first  power-mill  in  the  country  began 
operations  at  Pitttibur^,  Pa.,  and,  aoont  the 
same  lune,  Thomas  Gilpin  and  Company,  of 
Wilmington,  Del,  commenced  to  make  piq>er  by 
machinery.  These  machines,  however,  were  of 
American  invention. 

Althoi^  the  Fourdrinier  machine  was  in 
use  in  England  as  early  as  1806,  it  was  not 
introduced  in  the  United  States  nntit  1930. 
That  it  had  revolutionized  the  making  of 
paper  there  conld  be  tio  doubt  By  its  use  a 
seven-vat  mlU  wfaidi  had  previotaly  been  oper' 
ated  at  an  aimnal  expense  of  $13^000,  conld  now 
be  mn  for  a  sum  not  in  excess  of  ^,600,  and 
yet,  while  die  American  manufacturers  knew 
all  these  fact&,  the  cost  of  such  machines  was  so 
great  that  they  hesitated  to  introduce  th«n. 
The  machine  utilized  an  endless  web  of  wire 
doth.  As  it  revolved  a  stream  of  liquid  pulp 
flowed  over  it  evenly,  the  predintation  of  the 
water  through  the  clodi  being  so  nic^  adjusted 
that  it  was  completed  at  the  very  moment  in 
which  die  pulp-sheet  met  an  endless  belt  of  felt, 
which  not  only  removed  the  pulp  from  the  wire, 
but  4x)re  it  on^  through  the  heavy  metal  rolls 
which  pressed  it.  separated  it  from  the  felt,  and 
passed  it  over- the  steam-heated  cjdinders  upon 
which  it  was  dried,  expelting  it,  at  last,  in  a 
condition  ready  to  1>e  polished  and  cut  into 
sheets. 

As  rag  pulp  is  «till  used  in  die  making  of  ex- 
pensive grades  of  paper,  the  preliminary  process 
to  which  rags  are  subjected  is  interesting.  First 
cleansed  and  softened  hy  being  boiled  in  a 
strong  lye  of  caustic  alkali  or  lime,  the  ra^  are 
then  placed  in  a  washing  machine,  in  which  a 
heavy  cylinder,  with  knives  attached,  partially 
macerates  them.  Everything  except  the  vege- 
table fibre  itself  is  then  removed,  a  solution  of 
bleaching  powders  is  added  and  the  mass  is  left 
in  stone  vats  to  bleach  as  long  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. This  process  completed,  die  substance  left 
is  taken  to  the  beating  engines^  where,  after  it 
has  been  thoroughly  washed  with  water  to  re- 
move all  trace  of  the  chlorine,  it  is  reduced  to 
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pulp  and  transferred  to  the  Fourdrinier  ma- 
cfaine.  Of  course,  during  the  past  hundred 
years,  so  many  changes  have  been  made  in  this 
mechanism,  so  many  modifications  and  improve* 
ments,  that  it  is  dimcuh  to  realize  diat  it  bears 
any  relationship  to  the  original  invention. 

In  1809  an  EngUsfa  manufacturer  nainc4 
Dickenson  perfected  another  invention  for  .mak- 
ir^  paper.  It  was  called  a  ''cylinder-machine,* 
and  differed  from  the  prior  invention  by  being 
fitted  with  a  hollow,  perforated,^  wire-eauze- 
covered  cylinder,  which  operated  directly  in  the 
pulp-vat  by  drawing  out  the  water  and  leaving 
the  sheets  of  pulp  on  the  gatize,  by  which  it  wa> 
conv^red  to  the  felt  belt,  and,  thus,  throudi  the 
cooching-roUs.  In  odier  respects  it  followed 
the  principles  of  the  Fourdrinier  machine. 

The  American  invention,  which  was  first 
used  in  1817,  was  of  similar  construction,  but 
no  other  machine  was  known  in  this  country 
until  1820,  when  the  Gil[^ns  imported  machinery 
for  makmg  paper.  In  1822  John  Ames,  of 
Spris^eld,  Mass.,  invented  a  new  cylinder- 
machine,  and,  in  1829,  this  invention  had  been 
so  improved  that  its  general  use  was  assured 
It  was  in  this  year  that  straw  and  grass  were 
first  used  in  making  paper  by  Shryock,  of  Phila- 
delphia; in  1830  the  manufacture  of  Fourdrin- 
ier machines  was  commenced  in  Connecticut  by 
Phelps  and  SpofFord,  and,  in  1831,  the  discovery 
of  the  value  of  dilorine  in  cleansing  pulp-fibre 
permitted  the  use  of  hitherto  unavaawble  sub- 
stances for  paper  stodc.  By  1850  there  were 
only  five  nails  in  this  country  that  still  clung  to 
die  hand-made  process  of  paper-making,  and 
paper-machines  had  been  so  greatly  improved 
that  laid  i^ier  was,  at  last,  produced  by  that 
method. 

The  general  use  of  straw  paper  b^n  in 
18S7.  Some  three  years  previous  to  this  time, 
a  Frenchman,  A.  C.  Meluer,  had  succeeded  in 
converting  several  vegetable  fibres,  notably 
straw,  into  pulp  which  he  believed  would  be 
suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
The  process,  which  has  since  borne  his  name^ 
was  neither  a  difficult  nor  a  costly  one.  The 
straw  was  first  thoroughly  soaked,  and,  after 
it  had  been  cleansed,  was  rboiled,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  not  less  than  310°  F.,  in  a  solution 
of  about  4  per  cent  of  caustic  soda.  Althoudi 
Mellier  peddled  his  idea  from  one  end  of  me 
cotmtry  to  the  other,  the  big  manufacturers 
of  paper  did  not  seem  to'consider  the  scheme  a 
practicable  one,  and  three  years,  therefore, 
elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  persuade  anybody 
to  invest  their  money  in  his  project.  The  man 
who  finally  undertook  to  manufacture  paper 
by  this  process  was  J.  R  Falser,  a  member  of 
the  fizm  of  Howland  and  Falser,  but  the  faeto^ 
which  they  established  at  Fort  Edward.  N.  Y., 
for  the  express  purpose  of  carr^nf?  Mellier's 
idea  into  effect  proved  an  excellent  investment. 
In  1859  Falser  himself  patmted  some  important 


improvements  upon  the  process,  and  from  that 
day  straw  paper  became  one  of  the  staple  grades 
on  the  market.  One  of  the  direct  effects  of  this 
innovation  in  the  paper  industry  was  the  rise 
in  price  of  lye  straw.  Of  cours^  straw  paper 
was  hy  no  means  a  perfect  product,  and  was 
not  entirely  suited  to  many  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  used.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
Vicious  character  of  the  straw  was  shown  in 
the  hard,  brittle  surface  of  the  paper,  a  factor 
which  al(Hie  represented  a  great  disadvantage, 
from  the  printer's  point  of  view,  for  such  paper 
wore  out  type  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  softer 
surfaced  paper  had  done.  Moreover,  the  glassy 
surface  ot  me  p^r  did  not  tend  to  durability, 
and  yet;  in  spite  of  all  these  objectionable  feat- 
ures, nearly  all  the  newspi^wrs  were  printed 
upon  it,  even  until  after  the  Civil  War,  but  no 
great  regret  was  felt  when  it  was  finally  super- 
seded by  wood-pulp  paper. 

The  qtiarter  of  a  century  that  passed  be- 
tween 1830  and  1855  was  largely  an  experi- 
mental period  in  the  histonr  of  pt^r-malana. 
Durine  this  time  eveiy  substance  that  could 
possibor  have  possessed  the  requisite  fibrous 

aualities  was  put  to  the  test.  Rags  were  out  of 
le  question,  even  straw  was  rapidly  becoming 
too  expensive,  and  other  fibres  had  proved  gen- 
erally unsatisfactory.  In  1S54  Wells  and 
Burgess,  of  Londtm,  obteined  a  patent  for  a 
diemical  wood  pulp,  and,  a  year  later,  Hu^ 
Burgess,  of  Pennsylvania,  invented  a  process 
which  the  wood  of  the  poplar  might  be  used. 
The  use  of  ground  wood  puu>  dates  from 
when  a  German,  named  Keller,  invented  a 
wood-grinding  machine  of  such  practicability 
that  Voelter,  the  manufacturer,  quickly  pur- 
chased the  invention.  It  was  Voetter  who  fii^t 
conceived  the  idea  of  grinding  wood  by  stones 
and  it  is  due  to  this  development  of  the  oris^nal 
machine  that  he  is  so  commonly  credited  with 
having  been  its  inventor.  About  1847.  having 
perfected  his  improvements,  Voelter  began  to 
use  the  ground  wood  pulp,  and,  about  two  years 
later,  the  same  system  was  adopted  by  the 
French  manufacturers  at  Soudie.  The  use  of 
this  material  in  the  United  States  was  first 
made  by  Alberto  Pan^nstecher,  whose  factory 
was  located  at  Stockbridge,  Mass..  but,  while  be 
was  very  successful  in  making  paper  from 
grotmd  wood,  it  was  not  put  into  printing- 
pwer  until  1867,  when  Wellington  Smith, 
Warner  Miller  and  William  E.  Russell  adopted 
that  process.  Since  the  introdnction  of  wood 
pulp,  the  paper  industry  has  grown  with  great 
rapidity.  Whereas,  in  1850.  the  500  mills,  with 
thrir  caintaUiation  of  about  $I8.000lOOO,  were 
producing  paper  to  the  value  of  about  $17,- 
000.000  per  annum,  in  1870  the  number  of  mil^ 
had  increased  to  669,  and  the  annual  production 
to  $48,436,935.  The  following  table,  compiled 
from  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  census, 
shows  the  status  of  the  indtistry  since  1880: 


AuERicAK  Paper  Imnrsnnr. 


1880 

1890 

1908 

1914 

742 

>48.I39.«52 
2S,«J1 
fS.070,133 
57,366,800 

749 

189.829,548 
31,050 
•13.204,828 
78.937,184 

777 

8400.348.505 
75,928 
840,004.503 
267,«56,«64 

718 

8SU,625.000 
88,857 
•53,246,000 
333.147,000 

Capital  
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In  34  years  the  value  of  die  production  has 
increased  nearly  six  times,  while  the  capitali- 
zation has  increased  11  times.  During  the 
years  from  1880  to  1900,  the  pound  price  was 
slowly  but  steadily  lowered.  Since  then  it  has 
increased,  and  some  grades  have  reached  the 
former  level. 

Of  the  718  factories  credited  to  the  paper 
industry,  but  495  make  paper  exclusively;  63 
are  pub  mills,  and  160  make  both  paper  and 
pulp.  They  consume  annually  4,500,000  cords 
of  wood,  mostly  spmce,  and  one-half  of  this 
they  import,  chiefly  from  Canada.  About  10 
per  cent  of  the  pulp  used  is  also  imported, 
and  40  per  cent  of  the  sulphite  fibre.  Of  the 
$213,000,000  spent  for  materials,  $40,000,000  is 
for  wood;  $32,000,000  for  sulphite,  and  $20,- 
000,000  for  old  paper,  which  latter  is  mixrf 
in  with  the  new  in  the  news  print  and  other 
cheap  grades  of  paper.  Of  the  $332,000,000 
prodncts,  that  classed  as  book  is  the  largest, 
$74,000,000,  but  this  does  not  mean  Aat  tMs  all 
goes  into  books,  for  this  grade  includes  most 
of  the  magazine  paper,  and  a  large  amount  used 
for  miscellaneous  prmting.  The  newspapers 
consume  the  greatest  tonnage,  but  the  quality 
is  lower,  and  the  annual  value  is  about  $53,- 
000,000;  however,  their  illustrated  supplements 
are  often  printed  on  book  paper.  The  wrapping 
paper  totals  $49,000,000,  writing  paper  $29.- 
000,000,  paper  board  $39,000000,  tissue  paper 
$12,000,000,  building  and  roofing  paper  $10,000,- 
000,  wall  paper  $5,000,000,  and  cardboard  $5,- 
000,000.  The  balance  of  $56',000,000  is  divided 
among  the  infinite  variety  of  paper  articles  and 
objects  supplied  to  the  public. 

A  change  In  the  paper  industry  of  the 
United  States  came  about  shortly  after  1909, 
owing  to  news  pnnt  paper  being  put  on  the 
iree  tariff  list  There  is  much  more  wood  in 
Canada  than  remains  in  New  England  and  the 
Central  States,  and  labor  also  is  cheaper  there. 
Paper  manufacturers  began  to  invest  in  Cana- 
dian properties,  and  soon  a  large  percentage  of 
the  American  supply  came  from  over  the  bor- 
der Then  the  World  War  came  on,  Canadian 
mills  were  short  of  help  and  curtailed  produc- 
tion and  the  pulp  supfiy  from  Scandinavia 
ceased.  The  result  was  a  shortage  of  paper  in 
the  United  States  and  prices  went  kiting.  The 
newspapers  and  other  publishers  claimed  that 
the  manufacturers  of  paper  squeezed  the  mar- 
ket, and  an  investigation  followed,  resulting  in 
a  fine  of  $2,500  being  levied  on  each  of  half  a 
dozen  men  prominent  in  the  paper  combine. 
Thereafter  the  government  took  a  hand,  and 
large  users  of  paper  were  notified  that  th^ 
mtist  reduce  the  quantity  utilized  from  5  to  IS 
per  cent 

Revised  hy  Ricrard  Feriks. 
PAPER  MONEY.   See  Money,  Paper. 
PAPER-MOUTH,  a  fish.   See  Ckatpie. 
PAPER-NAUTILUS.  See  Argonaut. 
PAPER  PULP.  See  Paper. 

PAPHLAGONIA,  paf-1^-go'ni-a.  in  ancient 
geography,  a  division  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Black  Sea  (Pontus 
Euxinus),  on  the  east  by  the  river  Halys,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Pontus,  on  the  south  by  Galatia 
and  on  the  west  by  Bithynia.  Besides  the  Halys 
(now  K^zyl-Innak),  the  waterways  were  ^ 
Amnias  (Gocik-Innak),  and  the  Parthenitu 


(Bartin-Chai).  The  coast  was  fertile,  the  inte- 
rior well  wooded,  game  abundant,  the  principal 
industry  sheep-raismg,  and  the  people  famous 
horsemen.  The  region  was  subject  nominally 
to  Lydia,  Persia  and  Macedonia  in  succession, 
still  keeping  its  own  actually  independent 
princes.  After  Alexander's  death  Paphlagonia 
a'hd  Cappadocia  became  apart  of  Pontus,  and 
then  a  Roman  province.  The  chief  city  was  tfie 
Greek  colony  of  Sinope. 

PAPHOS,  pa'fos,  two  ancient  cities  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  The  earlier,  called  "Old 
Paphos**  (Palxpaphos)  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians  on  the  southwest  coast  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Bocarus,  possibly  in  the  iOth 
century  B.C.,  and  was  the  sacred  city  of  Aphro- 
dite, probably  not  the  Greek  goddess  but  the 
Semitic  Astarte,  whose  famous  temple,  the  ob- 
ject of  pilgrimage  in  the  pre-Christian  era,  is 
now  entirely  destroyed,  save  for  a  fragment  of 
the  Cyclopean  masonry  still  preserved  at  Kuklia, 
the  present  town.  The  new  city  (Neapaphos), 
10  miles  northwest  of  the  old,  was  a  Greek  col- 
ony, of  great  marine  and  commercial  import- 
ance ;  in  R<xnan  times  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
island;  it  is  now  called  Baffo.  Consult  Cob- 
ham,  <  Bibliography  of  Cyprus>  (1886);  Ohne- 
falsch-Richter.  TCypros>  (1893) ;  Enlart,  'Llle 
de  CUiypre>  (1897,  in  <  Bulletin  de  la  Soaiti 
G^graphique'). 

PAPIAS,  p&'i^-as,  Christian  writer,  bishop 
of  Hierapolis.  He  is  described  by  Irenxus  and 
later  writers  as  a  *hearer  of  John  and  a  com- 
panion of  Polycarp."  He  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Pergamus  in  163  a.d.  He  was  one  of  the  ear- 
lier believers  in  the  millenninm,  that  is,  the  per- 
sonal reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand 
years  after  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
was  the  author  of  five  books  of  commentaries 
on  the  sayinjjs  of  our  Lord  ( Arfjw  Kvpiaie^ 
*Bp>yw*),  a  few  fragments  of  which  are  ex- 
tant. It  is  from  them  that  we  learn  that  Saint 
Matthew's  Grospel  was  traditionally  believed  to 
have  been  written  in  Hebrew,  and  the  evangelist 
Mark  to  have  been  the  interpreter  or  amanuen- 
sis of  Peter  in  writing  the  Third  Ciospel.  Con- 
sult Hall  *Papias  and  His  Contemporaries* 
(1899)  ;  Wdssenbach,  <Das  Papias  fragment  bei 
Eusebius*  (1874)  ;  'Die  Pafnasfn^ente  nber 
Marcus  a.  Matthius>  (1878). 

PAPIER-MACHfl,  ^p-l-A'  m^-shi.  madied 
or  pulped  paper  made  into  some  foim  otfaer 
than  the  familiar  paper  sheets.  It  is  usually 
mixed  with  glue,  sizing  or  paste  to  give  it 
greater  hardness,  and  borax  or  phosphate  of 
soda  may  be  added  as  a,  fire  resistant  It  is 
commonly  formed  by  forcing  the  pulped  mixture 
into  a  mold  under  pressure  and  aljowing  it 
to  dry.  Wall  ornaments,  cornices,  ceilinfr  dec- 
orations and  the  like  are  freqnendy  molded  in 
papier-machi;  picture  frames  and  boxes,  es- 
pecially with  ornamental  tops  as  for  snuff  or 
the  toilet  table,  or  for  souvenirs,  are  easily 
made  in  this  way  and  may  be  colored  or  var- 
nished at  pleasure.  Anatomical  models  and  so- 
called  wax  figures  may  also  be  produced  in  this 
manner.  Sometimes  the  papier-mache  is  made 
by  pasting  or  gluing  sheets  of  paper  together 
and  pressmg  tnem  when  soft  into  the  form 
which  it  is  desired  to  give  them,  but  it  is  be- 
coming more  common  to  speak  of  such  articles 
as  being  made  simply  of  paper. 
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PAPILIO,  a  genus  of  butterflies  (q.v.). 
popularly  known  as  "swallow-tails'^  front  the 
prolonnd  ap^dages  of  the  ^>osterior  margin 
of  the  hind  win^.  The  technical  characters  of 
the  genus  are  found  in  the  venation  of  the 
wings:  internal  vein  of  hind  wing  wanting,  its 
place  occupied  by  the  submedian;  median  and 
submedian  veins  of  fore  wing  united  by  a  cross- 
vein,  from  the  submedian  end  of  which  a  ^ort 
internal  vein  arises.  The  caterpillars  are 
smooth  and  fleshy,  and  when  distu^d  pro- 
trude from  the  renon  of  the  thorax  a  pair  of 
soft  filiform  'stink-horns*  giving  an  otten»ve 
odor.  The  chrysallds  are  angulated  and  naked, 
and  are  suspended  by  a  loop  of  silk  passed, 
about  the  middle  and  by  a  silken  button  at  the 
caudal  end.  Although  the  imagos  vary  greatly, 
they  are  usually  of  ^rge  size  and  showy  colors. 
Probably  upward  of  500  species  are  known, 
abounding  in  tropical  countries;  the  genus  is 
very  poorly  represented  in^  Europe,  but  North 
America  has  nearly  30  species.  Among  our  best 
known  Eastern  species  are  P.  asterias,  a  hand- 
some black  and  yellow  form;  P.  tumus,  with 
the  wings  a  rich  yellow  bordered  and  barred 
with  black,  and  P.  troilus,  generally  rusty  black 
with  the  posterior  half  of  Uie  hind  wing  ^en- 
ish  blue.  The  Ajax  butterfly  (P.  ajax)  is  one 
of  those  interestinsc  species  which  exhibit  sea- 
sonal polychromatism.  It  sometimes  resemUes 
the  Astenas.  Hie  P.  phUenor  is  another  black 
species,  but  it  lacks  the  ytfllow  spots  and  shows 
a  beautiful  greenish  reflection  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  wings.  The  caterpillars  of  papilios 
are  somewhat  destructive  to  particular  plants, 
but  have  not  the  economic  importance  of  the 
cabbage  butterflies  (Pieris,  etc.),  which,  like 
them,  have  the  front  legs  well  developed  and 
are  placed  with  them  in  the  family  PapUionida. 

PAPILLA.  See  Skin  and  Skin  Diseases. 

PAPIN,  pa'pin  (Fr.  pa-piA),  Denis, 
French  physicist:  t>.  Blois,  22  Aug.  1647;  d. 
England,  about  1714.  He  practised  medicine 
for  a  time  at  Paris,  but  turned  his  attention  to 
physical  sciences,  assisted  Huygens  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  air-oamp,  ana  during  a  visit 
to  England  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royvi 
Society.  Seine  a  Protesant,  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  prevented  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  and  on  leaving  England  he 
settled  at  Marburg,  in  Germany,  in  1687,  as  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics.  But  he  again  came  to 
England  in  17D7.  The  real  importance  of 
Papin's  man^  researdies  and  exneriments  was 
long  unperceived.  He  invented  the  double  air- 
pump  and  the  air-gun,  a  "digester*  for  cooking 
Iqr  means  of  Hquids  under  produced  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  the  safety-valve,  first  used  in  the 
"digester.*  In  1690  he  constructed  the  first 
steam-engine  with  a  piston,  and  in  the  same 
year  a  -boat  with  a  paddle  wheel  revolved  by  a 
water-wheel  supplied  by  means  of  a  pumping- 
engine.  Consult  Thurston,  'Growth  of  a  Steam 
Engine*  (1878);  Gerland,  <Life'  (1881). 

PAPINEAU,  pa-pe-no,  Louis  Josejph, 
Canadian  politician:  b.  Montreal,  Quebec,  1786; 
d.  Montebello,  Quebec.  24  S«>t.  1871.  He  wai 
educated  at  Uie  Seminary  of  Quebec,  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  was 
elected  in  1812  to  the  Canadian  assembly.  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812  he  was  captain  of  militia, 
and  in  1815  he  was  elected  speaker,  which  office 
he  held  for  over  20  years  as  leader  of  the 


French-Canadian  party.  He  was  continnally  at 
variance  with  the  royal  governors  and  in  1827 
Lord  Dalhousie  adjourned  Parlianent  and  re- 
signed rather  than  allow  Papineau  to  take  Us 
seat  as  speaker.  He  disapproved  the  union  of 
Upper  and  Lower  (Canada,  and  in  1834  framed 
the  "Ninetv-two  Resolutions*  which  were  sent 
to  England  in  exposition  of  the  grievance  and 
demands  of  his  compatriots.  In  1834  he  con- 
suited  with  William  Mackenzie,  the  revolution- 
ary leader  of  Upper  Canad^  re^rding  the  con- 
solidation of  their  forces.  In  1837  he  attended 
the  meeting  in  which  a  revolution  was  decided 
upon,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest 
for  nigh  treason,  thou^  he  had  fled  to  the 
Unitea  States  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion. 
He  escaped  to  France,  Ibut  was  pardoned  in 
1845  and  returned  to  Canada.  He  again  en- 
tered Parliament  in  1847,  but  finding  himself 
without  influence  retired  in  1854.  Consult  De 
Celles.  'Louis  Joseph  Papineau'  (in  Makers  of 
CzracA  series.  1910)  :  Read,  'The  Canadian  Re- 
iiellion  of  1837'  (18%);  Kingsford.  'History 
of  Canada*  (1887-9B). 

PAPINI,  p«-p£'ne,  CHovanni  Italian  philos- 
opher: b.  Florence,  IS&l.  In  his  native  city  he 
founded  a  review,  Leonardo,  of  which  he  be- 
came editor  and  to  which  he  contributed  sev- 
eral articles  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Gian 
Falco.  His  philosophy  is  purely  pragmatism,  of 
which  he  is  the  ablest  living  exponent  in  his 
countiy.  His  puMished  worics  are  *I1  crepus- 
colo  dei  filosofi^;  'La  coltura  italiana'j  ^11 
tragico  quotidiano;  favole  e  coiioqui'  (1906); 
'II  pilota  cieco*  (1907):  'L'Altra meti:  saggio 
£  Mosofia  mefistofelica'  (1911);  'Le  memorie 
dlddio'  (IMl). 

PAPINIANUS,  pa-pIn-r-S'nus.  JBnuliiu, 
Roman  jurist:  b.  about  146  A.D.;  d.  212.  He 
accompanied  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus 
as  praetorian  prefect  to  Britain  and  was  put  to 
death  by  Caracalla.  Papinianus  was  the  chief 
of  all  the  Roman  jurists.  His  most  important 
writings  were  his  37  books  of  'Ousesdones' 
(le^  questions)  and  19  of  'Reaponsa'  (de* 
dsions).  A  few  fragmentary  portions  exist  as 
excerpts.  These  works  were,  until  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Pandects  by  Justinian,  the  main 
repository  of  jurisprudence  connected  with  the 
exposition  of  ori^al  authorides.  In  the  Pan- 
dects (q.v.)  many  extracts  from  him  appear, 
forming  about  one-twelfth  of  the  total  number 
there  given.  Consult  Brinz,  'Die  Berliner 
Fr^nente   vorjustiiuanischer  RechtsiiueUen* 

PAPPENHEIH,  pap'pSn-htm,  Gottfried 
Heiarich.  Count.  German  military  officer:  b. 
Franconia,  Germany.  29  M»  1594;  d  Leipzig, 
Germany,  17  Nov.  1632.  He  was  edticated  at 
Altdorf  and  Tubingen,  entered  the  army  and 
as  a  colonel  in  the  battle  of  Prague,  1620,  was 
distinguished  for  hii  bravery.  In  1623  he  was 
appointed  b^  the  emperor  to  the  command  of  a 
ref^ent  with  which  he  served  in  Lombardy 
until  1625,  and  in  1626  he  crushed  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Upper  Austria  in  which  40,000  peasants 
were  killed  iby  his  forces.  At  Magdeburg  with 
General  Ulty  in  1630  be  is  charged  with  great 
cruelty ;  he  fought  with  Wallenstein  at  Leipzig  in 
1631,  and  was  fatally  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Lutzen  in  1632.  He  was  a  man  of  indomitable 
courage,  but  rash  and  impetuous.  Consult  Hess, 
'Gotttried  Pappenheim>  (1855). 
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PAPPUS,  Gredc  nuthematiciui.  He  lived 
at  Alexandria  toward  the  end  of  the  3d  century 
of  the  present  era.  His  great  work,  *A  Math- 
ematical Collection,*  is  the  source  of  all  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  Greek  mathematics.  Only 
a  mutilated  portion  of  the  original  eight  books 
is  extant  and  this  contains,  besides  geometrical 
problems  and  theorems,  an  essay  on  mechanics. 
These  fragments  were  published  by  Hultsch  at 
Berlin  in  1876-78. 

PAPPUS,  the  downy  appendage  that  crowns 
many  single-seeded  seed-vessels,  such  as  the 
down  of  the  dandelion,  etc.  It  represents  the 
calyx  of  the  flower  and  may  be  pilose,  with  the 
threads  unbranched,  or  plumose,  with  feathery 
threads;  sessile,  with  the  threads  resting  directly 
on  the  achenes;  or  it  may  be  supported  on  a 
longer  or  shorter  beak.  It  acts  as  a  parachute 
in  directing  die  fruit  when  it  becomes  separated 
from  the  parent  plant.  The  term  pappus  may 
also  be  applied  to  other  forms  of  a  persistent 
caljrx,  as  a  crown  or  a  circlet  of  scales. 

PAPUA.  See  New  Guinea. 

PAPUAN  SUBRBGION.  a  fauntstic  sub- 
division of  the  Australian  Region  which  em- 
braces the  mountainous,  heavily  forested  islands 
of  the  Papuan  Archipdago,  north  of  Atutralia. 

See  ZOOGBOGRAPHV. 

PAPYRUS.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  irairvpo^,  a  reed  plant  known  as  cyPerus 
Papyrus  or  papyrus  antiquorutn,  belongmg  to 
the  family  cyperacea  (sedges).  Its  prolific 
growth  in  Egnit  was  utilized  by  the  natives  in 
ancient  times  lor  making  a  medium  on  which 
to  write,  also  from  its  bark  were  made  cordage 
and  sails  and  its  roots  were  used  as  fuel  Papy- 
rus has  been  used  as  a  medium  for  writing  on 
from  the  very  earliest  antiquity;  some  speci- 
mens of  papyrus  documents  found  in  Egypt 
are  attributed  to  the  third  dynasty  <4,000  years 
before  our  era).  The  ancient  papyrus  writings 
of  the  Egj^tians  are  in  several  tdnds  of  script: 
hieroglyphic,  hieratic  and  demotic.  Theo- 
I^rastus  (3d  century  b.c)  describes  the  ^[y^- 
tian  method  of  manufacturing  paper  from  this 

flant.  The  stem  was  cut  into  two  equal  parts, 
rom  whidi,  when  the  outward  rind  or  bark  was 
taken  off,  they  separated  the  thin  film,  of  which 
the  stem  is  composed,  with  a  sharp-pointed  in- 
strument. The  pellicles  or  thin  coats,  being 
flaked  from  the  stalk,  they  laid  upon  a  table 
two  or  more  over  eadi  other  transversely  and 
glued  them  together,  ddier  widi  the  mudqy  and 
gelatinous  water  of  the  Nile,  or  with  fine  paste 
made  of  wheat  flour;  after  beinj;  pressed  and 
dried  they  made  them  smooth  with  a  roller,  or 
sometimes  they  rubbed  them  over  with  a  solid 
glass  hemisphere.  These  operations  constituted 
the  Egyptian  papyrus  as  far  as  the  art  of  mak- 
ing it  has  been  discovered.  The  size  of  this 
paper  seldom  exceeded  two  feet  in  length,  hut 
It  was  often  snaller;  it  had  different  names, 
accor<£ng  to  its  size  and  quality.  The  largest 
was  termed  "Imperial,*  which  was  also  the 
finest  quality.  This  was  used  for  letter  paper 
b^  the  more  prominent  Romans.  The  next 
kmd  the  Romans  termed  *Livian*  paper  and  it 
was  luuned  after  IJvia,  wife  of  Augustus;  this 
kind  measured  12  inches  eadi  leaf.  A  third 
khid  was  named  "sacerflotaP  and  its  size  was 
11  inches.  The  pamnns  in  use  in  die  amphi- 
theatre was  nine  indies  in  use.  TUs  writing 


material  became  so  popular  among  the  andent 
nations  that  its  production  became  the  chief 
article  of  commerce  of  Egypt,  Alexandria  bdng 
its  chief  centre.  Many  andent  manuscripts 
(called  diplomas  in  paleography)  have  been 
unearthed  in  Eg^t,  espedwly  at  Fayoum  (see 
Manuscripts).  Th^  papyrus  plant  and  the 
documents  written  on  this  medium  were  both 
termed  charta  by  Romans.  When  the  Egyp- 
tian mairafactnre  of  papyrus  was  at  its  greatest 
commerdal  hdght  (tt  had  become  a  monopoly) 
each  leaf  had  to  be  marked  with  a  stamp  to 
maintain  its  authenticity  and  value.  The  Egyp- 
tians generally  made  it  up  in  a  roll  ivotumen)^ 
in  lengths  up  to  46  feet  and  a  width  never  ex- 
ceeding 10  inches.  The  papyrus  that  was  in  use 
in  Europe  was  of  Egyptian  importation  up  to 
the  end  of  the  10th  century.  For  a  long  period 
all  diplomatic  instruments  were  written  on 
papyrus  because  of  its  beauty  and  adaptability, 
the  sheets  being  fastened  together  to  any  re- 
quired length.  Pardiment  gradually  superseded 
papyrus  in  the  7th  century,  and  the  cfiscovery 
of  paper-making  lessened  the  demand  for 
papyrus  still  more.  Paper  was  made  in  Egypt 
probably  as  early  as  600  a.d.  from  cotton.  The 
pontifical  chancdlery,  till  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  used  papyrus  in  issuing  its  bulls;  the 
Merovingian  kings  wrote  thdr  documents  on 
rus  all  through  the  7th  century;  and  we 
in  France  documents  inscribed  on  papyrus 
tip  to  die  end  of  the  8th  century.  While 
papyrus  was  poorly  fitted  for  use  as  book 
(codex)  pages  and  made  up  into  a  roll 
ivolumen)  for  this  reason,  we  find,  in  the 
Merovingian  period,  papyrus  made  up  into  pa^es 
to  form  books,  but  frequently  intercalated  with 
a  leaf  of  parchment  between  the  gatherings  to 
give  solidi^  and  consistence  to  dte  work.  After 
the  collapse  of  the  E^gyptian  papyrus  factories 
Sidly  continued  to  manufacture  the  material  for 
papal  use;  but  diis  product  was  of  inferior 
quality  as  is  seen  in  examining  the  last  papal 
bulls  on  this  material.  Very  many  andent 
volumina  of  papyrus  have  been  brought  to  light 
in  modem  times;  no  less  than  150  rolls  were 
found  in  a  chest  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum 
in  1754;  they  are  so  badly  diarred  as  to  be,  for 
the  most  part,  too  britUe  to  allow  unrolling. 
The  Gredan  papyri  fotind  in  Egypt  (a  great 
number  at  Arsenoe,  cai^tal  of  Fayoum)  are,  in 
large  numbers,  in  the  museums  of  Vienna,  Lon- 
don, Berlin,  Paris,  Petrograd,  Cairo,  etc  The 
largest  known  papyrus  roll  is  that  found  in 
1855  bdiind  Modinet  Habu,  on  the  Nile.  It  is 
in  die  British  Museum  and  facsimiles  with 
translations  were  pubUshcd  by  the  trustees  in 
1^6.  The  voltumna  are  of  greatly  varying 
lengths;  the  Harris  papyrus  measures  over  131 
feet  and  is  in  London ;  the  medical  papyrus  of 
Ebers,  in  Leipzig,  is  over  65  feet.  The  rolls  are 
found  inscribed  in  E^^tian,  Greek,  -Latin, 
Arabic,  Hebrew  and  Syrian.  See  Pamx;  Vel- 
lum; Paschhemt,  etc. 

Clement  W.  Coumbe. 

PARA,  p&-fi',  ORAN  PARA.  or  GRAO 
PARA,  grow'Ti  pi-ra',  maritime  state  of  the 
Brazilian  Confederation,  lying  on  either  side  of 
the  AmazcHi,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Guianas  (except  Brazilian  Guiana,  a  part  of 
Parfi)  and  the  Atlantic,  on  the  east  \fy  the 
Atlantic  and  the  states  of  Goyat  and  MaranhSo, 
on  the  soath  by  Matto  Grosso  and  oil  die  west 
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by  Amazonas.  Its  area  is  443,903  square  miles. 
It  has  mountain  ranges  and  plateaus  on  its 
interior  boundaries,^  but  its  most  striking  physi- 
cal characteristic  is  its  great  alluvial  plain 
traversed  hy  the  lower  waters  of  the  Amason 
and  Tocantins  systems,  so  that  die  state  is 
unusually  fertile  and  has  remarkable  facilities 
for  oHnmerce  and  transportation.  There  are 
settlements  on  nearty  all  the  rivers :  San  lose 
on  the  Jaryj  Almeinn  on  the  Paru,  Cameta  on 
the  Tocantins,  Souzel,  Porto  de  Moz  and 
Villarinho  on  the  ^>nSH<  Santarem  on  the 
Tapajoz,  Obidos  on  the  Trombetas,  Macapa  on 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  and  Par&  or  Belem 
on  the  Pari.  Tlie  india  rubber  trade,  «bidi 
is  now  valued  at  $35.00(U}00  a  year,  is  build- 
ing up  towns  in  die  interior  awa^  from,  the 
rivers.  Cacao,  vanilla,  sarsapanlla,  coffee, 
sugar,  hides,  copaiba  and  Brazil  nuts  are  the 
other  leading  products  and  exports  of  the 
state,  which  probably  has  large  mineral  wealth 
awaiting  capital  Tli^  climate  is  equable  and 
ccanparatively  healthful  in  spite  of  the  floods 
along  the  river  courses.  The  only  railroad  u 
from  the  capkaL  Pari  (q.v.)*  to  the  coast. 
Pop.  about  5&,000. 

PARX  (originally  Santa  Makia  k  Beleh, 
that  is.  Saint  Mary  of  Bethlehem;  and  hence 
called  Belem,  the  present  official  name),  Brazil, 
capital  dty  of  the  state  of  Pari,  lying  north- 
cast  of  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  Rio  die  Para,  south 
of  the  island  of  Marajo,  55  miles  from  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  connected  with  Bragan^a  on  the 
coast  nearly  80  miles  distant  by  a  railway,  and 
is  an  important  port,  the  only  one  of  the  state; 
it  has  regular  steamboat  connections  widi 
Brazilian,  European  and  North  American  ports, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consul.  An 
episcopal  dty,  it  has  a  cathedral  built  in  1720, 
when  the  city  was  in  its  106th  year,  a  govern- 
ment palace,  a  library,  lyceura,  theatre,  botan- 
ical garden,  two  seminaries,  electric  street  rail- 
roads, electricity  and  gas  lighting.  There  are 
several  banks.  Pari  is  the  greatest  rubber 
shipping  port  in  the  world :  of  approxtmaie  an- 
nualExports  of  $39,000,000,  $35,000,000  are  for 
ndjber.  Cacao,  Brazil  nuts  and  hides  are  among 
the  other  exports.  Imports  are  valued  at 
$16,000,000.  The  city  is  cosmopolitan,  and  most 
of  tbe  whites  are  Portuguese.   Pop.  200,000. 

PARX,  Rio  dc,  ann  of  the  sea.  forming  the 
embouchure  of  the  Tocantins  River  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Brazil,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Marajo 
Island.  The  island's  southwestern  boundary, 
the  Paranan,  carries  some  of  the  water  of  the 
Amazon  to  the  Para.  The  two  rivers  were  no 
doubt  formerly  connected  even  more  closely. 
The  Pari  is  l38  miles  long.  20  miles  wide  op- 
posite the  dty  of  Para  and  40  miles  wide  at  the 
mouth.  It  gives  its  name  (which  originally 
meant  "river,*  and  occurs  in  so  many  com- 
pounds, for  example,  Paraguay,  Parana,  Pa- 
ranan, Parananagua)  to  the  state  and  dty  of 
Pari. 

PARA,  a  Turkish  and  Egyptian  coin,  the 
40th  part  of  a  piastre,  valued  at  one-fifth  of  a 

cent 

PARA,  or  A3SAI,  PALM.   See  Palms. 

PARABLE,  a  fictitious  narrative,  usually 
brief,  intended  to  illustrate  some  T>oint  in  moral 
or  religions  teaching.   As  used  bv  the  andent 


Greeks  it  meant  any  literary  illustration.  The 
parable  is,  therefore,  of  the  class  of  fictttiou^C 
narratives  of  which  the  simile,  myth,  fable  and 
allegory  are  other  examples.  (See  Speech, 
Figures  of).  In  the  Bible  the  {arable  is  fre- 
Quendy  used  to  illustrate  tiie  teacher's  meaning. 
The  descriptions  in  the  Biblical  paraUe  keep 
well  within  the  limits  of  natural  probalality 
and  always  has  for  object  some  spiritual  mo- 
tive with  a  scope  limited  to  inculcating  a  single 
lesson.  The  parables  of  Jesus  were  uttered  to 
illustrate  religious  truth  and  in  some  instances 
to  veil  it,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt. 
xtU,  8-23),  in  which  the  respon^litv  of  apper- 
ceiving  and  applying  the  lesson  is  thrown  upon 
the  auditor.  The  word  parable  occurs  48  times 
in  the  Four  (jospels  and  but  twice  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament  (>>mmehtators  have 
essayed  the  classification  of  the  Bible  parables 
into  ^Koretical,  parables  of  grace,  prophetic  or 
judicial,  etc.  Consult  Bruce,  A.  B.,  *The  Para- 
bolic Teaching  of  Clhrist^  (4th  ed.,  New  York 
1911) ;  Do^  M.,  ^Parables  of  Our  Lord*  (2 
volt.,  lb.  1^2);  Lithgow.  R.  M..  ^Parabolic 
(JospeP  (ib.  1914):  Guthrie,  T„  *The  Parables> 
(London  1866);  Trench,  R.  C  T.,  'Notes  on 
the  Parables  of  Our  Lord>  (New  York  1882) : 
Winterbotham,  <The  Kingdom  of  Heaven^ 
(ib.  1898). 

PARABOLA,  m  mathenuUicSj  a  plane  curve 
and  that  one  of  the  conic  sections  obtained 
by  cutting  the  surface  of  a  cone  with  a  cir- 
cular base  by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  the 
elements.  Its  diaracteristic  property'  is  that 
every  point  therein  is  equidistant  from  a  given 
point  called  the  focus,  and  a  given  strai^t 
line  called  the  directrix. 

Constmction  by  Points.—  (See  Fig.  2). 
Let  F  be  the  focus  and  the  line  DN  the  direc- 
trix, and  draw  FD  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
trix. The  point  A,  midway  between  F  and  D, 
will  be  on  the  curve,  by  defifiition,  and  is  called 
the  vertex.  Take  any  distance  DM>DA,  draw 
PMP'  perpendicular  to  DF,  and,  with  F  as  a 
centre  and  DM  as  a  radius,  describe  an  arc. 
This  arc  will  intersect  PMP  in  two  points,  P 
and  P',  which  will  ^ve  two  points  on  the 
parabola.  Proof:  FI^DM—PN.-.P  is  on  the 
parabola  by  definition. 

Construction  by  Contnmoas  Motion  (See 
Fig.  2).— Fasten  a  string  at  S,  one  end  of  a 
right  triangle,  and  the  other  end  at  F,  making 
the  length  SPF=SN.  With  the  triangle  in 
any  position,  with  the  short  side  against  a 
.straight  edge  on  DN,  bring  the  string  taut 
against  the  triangle  with  a  pendl  point  at  P. 
Move  the  triangle  along  the  straight  edge,  that 
is.  along  the  directrix,  keeping  the  string  taut 
and  thepencil-point  against  the  moving  tri- 
angle. .  The  ^endl  will  trace  the  parabola,  since 
in  every  position  PF*=PN. 

History.—  The  parabola  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  circle,  the  oldest  of  the  historic 
curves,  tradition  ascribing  its  discovery  to  die 
GrMk  tnathematidan  Menaeehmus  (35&430 
B.C.),  as  inddent  to  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
proUem  of  the  two  mean  proportionals,  to 
which  the  famous  Delian  problem  of  the  dupB- 
cation  of  the  cube  has  been  reduced  by  Hippoc- 
rates of  Chios.  The  objeot  of  this  problem 
is  to  find  two  quantities,  x  and  y,  such  that  a  :  x 
"X  :y"^y  -b,  which  requires  that  die  eqtu- 
tions  jr*^y  and  ]^bx  shall  be  satisfied  tiou^ 
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taneoiubr.  Since  these  are  equations  of  para- 
bolai,  the  problem  requires  the  determinatiun 
of  the  co-ordinate  of  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  two  curves.  The  parabola  is  also  re- 
markable as  the  first  curve  whose  area,  in- 
cluded between  the  curve  and  any  chord,  was 
obtained.  This  is  considered  to  be  the  greatest 
mathematical  achievement  of  Arcmmedes 
(287-212  B.C.),  introducing  the  "method  of  ex- 
haustions," in  many  respects  the  same  as  that 
of  the  integral  calculus.  The  parabola  occurs 


and  x=p  +  r  cos  ;  subsdtutinE  these  values 
in  (1)  and  solving  for  r  we  find  as  the  polar 

2/» 

equation  of  the  curve  (2)  r-=  . 

1  —  cos  fl 

Diameter  of  the  Parabola. —  A  diameter  of 
any  curve  is  defined  to  be  the  locus  of  the  mid- 
dle points  of  a  system  of  parallel  chords. 

Let  (.Ti,  yi)  and  (ft,  ^i)  be  the  co-ordinates 
of  P,  and  the  extremities  of  the  chord  Pi  Pi 
(Fig.  2)  and  (jt,  y)  the  co-ordinates  of  the 


Fio.  I. 


frequently  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  cables 
of  a  suspension  bridge  loaded  uniformly  hang  in 
a  parabola;  the  path  of  an  unresisted  projectile, 
as  a  cannon  ball  or  a  watersprout,  is  a  para- 
bola: railway  curves  are  frequently  parabolas: 
and  beams  loaded  in  particular  ways  often  bend 
into  parabolic  shapes. 

Equation  of  the  Parabola  in  Cartesian  Co- 
ordinatea. —  The  normal  or  simplest  form  of 
the  equation  is  obtained  by  assuming  the  prtn- 
dpal  axes,  that  is,  the  line  through  the  focus 
perpendicular  to  the  directrix,  as  the  X-axes  and 
the  tangent  at  the  vertex  as  the  Y-axes.  (See 
Fig.  1).  Denote  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point 
P  by  (x,  y),  and  the  distance  VF  by  p.  Then 
'Fi^*^{x  —  py-\-^  and  VP  =  DM=-x  +  ^ 
and  (jr4'#)*="(jf—^)'  +  y',  which  reduces 
to  the  equation  oi  the  parabola  in  the  standard 
form  (1)  ^=Apx. 

Bquation  of  the  Parabola  in  Polar  Co- 
ordinatttL—  Assuming  F  as  the  pole  and  r  and 
4  as  the  co-ordinates  of  P,  we  have  y^r  sin  9 


middle  point.  Since  yi^pxt  and  y*^pxi, 
y,-y,       4p      2p  ... 

— =^m,  where  m  is  the  slope 


xr  — jr,  yi  +  ft  y 
of  the  chord.  That  is.  the  equation  of  a  duuneter 

is  y  =  — ,  which  proves  every  diameter  to  be 
m 

parallel  to  the  principal  diameter,  whose  equa- 

ir 

ttonisj'""0.  This  occurs  when  m  —  tan — — o©. 

2 

showing  the  principal  axes  as  bisector  of  its 
chords  at  ri^t  angles. 

Equation   of   the   Tangent— Since  the 

secant   —          becomes   — 

x  —  xj     y»  +  yi  X  —  xt  yi 

when  yi"^  thfe  equation  of  the  tangent,  de- 
fined as  die  limiting  position  of  the  secant  as 
Pi  approaches  Pi,  reduces  to  the  form  (3)  _yyi= 
2p  (jr+Jr»).   The  right  line  y=mx+b  inter- 
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sects  the  parabola  ^=4fix  in  general  in  two 

1 

points,   determined    by    j.  =  —  {bm — 2fi)  =t 

  m« 

2y/p* — bpm.    These  ^jecome  coincident  when 

P 

— ,  affording  as  the  equation  of  the  tangent 
m  p 
ir.  terms  of  its  slope,  (4)  y  =  mx  +  — ,  By 

tn 

transformation  of  co-ordinates,  the  equation  of 
the  parabola  referred  to  any  diameter  and  the 
tangent  as  its  cxtremiQr  may  be  shown  to  retain 


Pic.  2. 


the  normal  form  (5)  y"=4f>j^,  and  it  follows 
that  (3)  wil]  also  retain  the  same  form.  By 
assuming  y  or  y',  as  the  case  may  be,  equal  to 
zero  we  find  the  x  intercept  of  the  tangent  equal 
to  X  or  jr',  that  is,  the  stib-tangcnt  is  bisected 
at  the  vertex. 

To  Conatmct  a  Tangent^  By^  virtue  of  the 
foregoing  property,  when  the  point  is  on  the 
curve,  construct  the  ordinate  of  the  point  and 
lay  off  the  l«igth  of  the  absdssa  to  the  left  of 
the  vertex.  Connect  this  point  on  the  diameter 
with  the  point  on  the  curve.  If  the  point  is 
outside  the  curve,  draw  the  diameter  of  the 
curve  through  the  point,  lay  off  the  distance 
measured  on  this  diameter  from  the  point  to  the 
cur\-e  to  the  right  of  the  temporary  vertex,  and 
draw  the  chord  through  the  point  thus  deter- 
mined parallel  to  the  tangent  at  the  temporary 
vertex.  The  line  through  the  points  in  which 
this  chord  cuts  the  curve  and  the  given  point 
will  T)e  the  required  tangents. 

The  Normal  —  Since  the  norma!  is  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  tangent  at  the  point  of 
tangency,  its  equation  oecomcs   (6)  y — y,= 

Ji 

 (x— Ji),  which  cuts  the  axis  at  the  point 

2p 
2p  +  x^ 

The  Snbnormal  is,  therefore,  constant  and 
equal  to  2p.  This  property  enables  us  to  con- 
struct the  directrix  and  the  focus  hy  laying  off 
P  to  the  left  and  to  the  right  of  the  vertex,  p 
wing  obtained  by  bisecting  the  subnormal.  The 
iocal  radius  FP  =  FN  =  jti  4-  p,  whence  the 
angle  FNP  =  the  angle  NFL;  that  is,  the  nor- 
mal bisects  the  angle  between  the  focal  radius 
and  the  diameter  through  any  point.  This  prop- 
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erty  causes  rays  of  light  at  the  focus  to  be 
reflected  in  parallel  rays  and  is  made  use  of  in 
parabolic  reflectors.    The  two  tangents  31" 

P  1 
fii*  +  — and  3P=  —  *  —  pm  are  perpendicu- 

f»  fff 
lar  and  intersect  at  the  point  whose  abscissa 
i:>  p;  that  is.  perpendicular  tai^nts  intersect  on 
the  directrix. 

The  Latus  Rectum  is  the  double  ordinate 
throu^  the  focus  and  is  equal  to  4p.  The  tan- 
gents constructed  at  the  extremities  of  the  latus 
recttun  intersect  on  the  directrix,  and  are, 
therefore,  at  right  angles.  The  area  of  the  par- 
abola included  between  any  chord  and  the  curve 
is  given  hy  the  formula 


area=2  un 


,   /V    J         4  1 

2V2*  sinO  I     x'  (te>=-sine.  C2^)-x>l  •» 
Jo  3  2 

4 

-  of  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  constructed 
3 

with  the  chord  and  x'  as  its  sides. 

Rectification  of  Parabola. —  The  length  of 
a  parabolic  arc  is  obtained  as  follows  (see  Cal- 
culus) : 

-log  (y  +^/y^Tpi  +  C. 
2 

If  the  arc  -begins  at  the  vertex,  then  j°-0  when 

P 

y==OorO  =— log  P -I- &  whence 

-  ,  - 

1    p  y-\-yy+P> 

5^-yVy»+f»+-iog  . 

sp  2  p 

Radios  of  Cnrvatiive.— The  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  tiie  parabola  at  the  point  (x,  y)  is.givai 
by  the  formula 

^  3 
(1  +-)- 


I. 


d>y 


P* 


dx*  y* 

J.  Brace  CnrrTENDEN,  Ph.D. 

PARABOLANI,  men  whose  duty  in  the 
early  Church  was  to  attend  on  the  sick  and  dis- 
eased. The  term  was  originally  applied  to 
gladiators,  and  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
Parabolas,  reckless,  in  allusion  to  the  courage 
with  which  these  laymen  nursed  those  who  suf- 
fered from  infectious  diseases.  Sudi  ftmction- 
arics  were  attached  to  all  the  principal  diurches 
of  the  Hast,  and  at  Alexandria  they  formed  a 
corps  of  500  men.  Theodouus  the  younger  in- 
creased this  number  to  600,  because  plagues  and 
contagious  diseases  were  common  in  Egypt. 
This  emperor  placed  them  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  toe  chief  magistrate,  but  they  were  ap^ 
pointed  by  the  bishop,  whose  directions  they 
were  bound  to  follow.   As  the  parabolani  were 
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bold  and  indifferent  to  death,  laws  were  enacted 
to  prevent  them  from  exciting  seditions  which 
were  particularly  common  at  Alexandria. 
Their  number  was  limited  by  Theodosius,  and 
they  were  forbidden  to  attend  at  public  assem- 
blies and  courts  of  justice,  unless  they  had 
some  business  there  sanctioned  by  the  law. 
More  than  once  they  showed  themselves  de- 
serving of  suspicion,  as  for  example  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  in  449,  when  a  Syrian  monk 
named  Barsumas,  ait  the  head  of  a  band  of 
armed  parabolant,  committal  outrageous  ex- 
cesses and  terrified  the  council  into  granting  his 
demands. 

PARABOLOID,  m  geometry,  a  solid  figure 
traced  out  by  a  parabola  revolving  round  its 
principal  axis.  It  is  a  characteristic  property  o£ 
paraboloids  diat  they  have  no  centres  except  in 
the  extreme  cases,  when  they  have  an  infinite 
number  of  centres.  There  are  tbree  varieties 
of  para^loids,  dliptiral,  l^eiibc^c  and  oara- 
bolic. 

PARACATU,  pa-ra-ka-too'  Brazil,  town  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Minas  Geraes, 
450  miles  northwest  of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  Is  an  affluent  of 
Ae  SAo  Francisco.  The  dty  dates  from  the 
tmddle  of  die  18th  century,  in  which  it  was  the 
centre  of  a  rich  auriferous  district  The  ^Id- 
washings  are  no  longer  of  value;  cattle,  hides, 
sugar-cane  and  coffee  are  its  important  prod- 
ucts. Pop.  about  15,00a 

PARACELSUS.  pSr-»-sel'siis  (Philippus 
AuREOLus  Theophrastus  Bombastus  von 
Hdhenheim),  Swiss  physician,  chemist,  and 
charlatan :  b.  Maria-Einsiedeln,  Canton  Schwyz, 
17  pec.  1493;.  d.  Salzburg,  23  Sept.  1541.  He 
acquired  considerable  real  knowledge  of  med- 
icine and  chemistry,  but  spent  his  time  in 
searching  for  a  tmiversal  specific  and  the 
philosoimer's  stone.  In  his  wide  travels,  ex- 
tended to  the  East,  he  derived,  in  addition  to 
the  arts  of  alchemy  and  magic,  a  knowledge  of 
certain  remedies  not  then  familiar  to  Conti- 
nental physicians,  and  by  this  means  effected 
numerous  cures  which  brought  him  high  pres- 
tige. In  1526  he  'became  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Basel,  and  there  he  burned 
publicly  the  works  of  Avicenna  and  Galen  and 
declared  himself  the  monarch  of  physic.  He 
drew  about  him  a  school  known  as  the  Para- 
celsists,  and  claimed  among  his  discoveries  that 
of  indefinitely  prolonging  life.  In  1528,  owing 
to  a  quarrel  with  the  magistracy,  he  left  Basel 
for  a  wandering  existence  in  Switzerland, 
Alsace  and  southern  Germany.  His  methods  of 
uffing  long  prevented  a  just  estimate  of  him; 
ut  he  is  now  seen  to  have  enridied  medicine 
and  chemistry,  and  especially  to  have  made 
great  contributions  to,  if  not  to  have  founded, 
modern  pharmaceutics.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  (Latin)  appeared  at  Basel  in  15^. 
CotHult  the  'Life'  by  Hartmann  (1887). 

PARACHUTE,  a  mechanism  of  an  um- 
brella shape,  about  20  or  30  feet  in  diameter, 
attached  to  balloons,  by  means  of  which  the 
aeronaut  may  descend  slowly  from  a  great 
height.  It  has  a  hole  at  the  top  to  prevent 
oscillation.  In  1783  the  French  physician 
Lenormand  made  several  experiments  with 
parachutes  of  30  inches  in  diameter  at  Mont- 
pellicr;  and  shorty  after  the  maditne  (enlarged 


to  something  like  its  present  dimensions)  became 
well  known  through  the  public  descents  of 
Blanchard  in  Paris  and  Ltmdon.  Gamerin  ms 
the  first  to  suggest  dieir  use  for  balloonists  in 
case  of  accidoit  See  Balloon. 

PARACLETE  (paraktetos,  a  counselor; 
encourager,  ardmonisher  or  comforter),  in  the 
English  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Comforter, 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Jesus  promised  to  his  disciples 
(John  xiv,  16)  that  his  Father  would  send 
them  anoAer  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
who  would  abide  with  them  forever,  teach 
them  all  things  (ver.  26),  and  bring  all  his 
sayings  to  their  remembrance.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  a  monastery  near  Troyes  which 
Abelard  founded  and  where  he  was  buried. 

PARADIM,  a  vegetable  poison.  See  Herb 
Paris. 

PARADISE,  the  ^rden  of  Eden.  The 
word  is  ori^iinalW  Persian  and  signifies  a  park. 
It  has  been  mtroduced  into  modem  languages  as 
a  name  for  the  garden  of  Eden  (see  Eden) 
and  hence  of  any  abode  of  happiness.  In  gen- 
eral, the  heavenly  abode  of  the  blest.  Numer- 
ous scripture  passages  refer  to  Paradise  as  the 
equivalent  of  neaven,  a  place  where  those  who 
die  in  the  Lord  shall  dwell  with  him  forever. 
No  yer^  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  by 
conudering  die  very  numerous  Bible  references, 
but  Milton  typified  the  popular  idea  in  his 
^Paradise  Lost*  (q.v.).  Some  sects  undertake 
to  dogmatize  concerning  Paradise  as  the  place 
where  the  souls  of  the  righteous  await  the  final 
resurrection  and  entry  into  heaven.  But  sci- 
ence recognizes  neither  Paradise  nor  heaven. 
The  Mohammedan  idea  of  Paradise  is  that  of 
a  beautiful  watered  area  —  the  opposite  of  a 
desert  —  inhabited  by  celntial  beings  of  both 
sexes,  who  take  Aeir  fill  of  sensual  delists. 
The  Puritanical  idea  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  where  saints  and  angels  min^e  and  spend 
most  of  their  time  playing  harps  and  singing 
the  praises  of  the  Detty.  AH  sorts  of  concep- 
tions between  these  two  have  been  advanced, 
and  many  learned  theologians  have  written  vol- 
uminously on  the  topic,  but  without  adding  to 
the  sum  of  the  world's  knowledge  of  life  be- 
yond the  grave.  According  to  the  accounts  in 
Gene»s  II,  Exodus  HI,  Numbers  XIII,  Para- 
dise was  a  place  of  mountains,  with  four  rivers 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Some  texts  in- 
dicate an  earthly  location,  as  those  in  Genesis, 
but  generally  it  appears  as  a  heavenly  region. 
Consult  Salmond,  'The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Imnunortality'  (1895) ;  Sharman.  U.  B., 
'Teaching  of  Jesus  About  the  Future*  (1909)  ; 
Dobschutz.  £.  A.,  'Eschatology  of  the  (josi»els* 
(1910). 

PARADISE-BIRD.   See  Bibh  of  Paka- 

DISE. 

PARADISE  FISH,  or  FISH  OF  PARA- 
DISE, small  Oriental  fisii  (PotyacoHthus  viri- 
dicaudatus)  allied  to  the  climbing-perch  iAna- 
bas),  which  belongs  naturally  in  the  fresh-water 
streams,  and  is  extensively  bred  in  aquariums 
by  the  Chinese,  on  account  of  its  brilliant  color- 
ing. Fantastic  varieties,  with  greatly  extended 
and  modified  fins  and  tail,  have  been  developed. 

PARADISE  LOST,  a  blank  verse  epic  in 
12  hooks,  was  composed  by  John  Milton  in 
blindness  between  the  years  1658  and  1665  and 
published  in  IG^.  Originally  conceived,  in  dra- 
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PARAFFIN  (Latin,  parum  affinis,  without 
affinity),  a  white,  waxlike  substance,  solid  at 
orflinary  temperatures,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  carbonaceous  materials,  or 
of  oily  or  coal-bearing  shales.  Crude  petroleum 
oil  is  now  the  chief  source  of  the  commercial 
supply  of  paraffin.  The  oil  b  subjected  to  a 
process  of  fractional  distillation,  by  which  nairfi- 
tha,  kerosene,  light  mineral  oil  and  heaw  min- 
eral oil  are.  successively  obtained.  The  (UStilla- 
tion  is  usually  carried  on  until  further  applica- 
tion of  heat  would  be  likely  to  cause  carbonixa- 
tion ;  and  the  paraffin  is  then  left  in  the  heaviest, 
least  volatile  portions.  When  die  process  is 
correctly  conducted,  the  paraffin  crystallizes  out 
when  the  heaviest  oil  is  allowed  to  stand  in  tlie 
cold;  and  it  is  afterward  purified  1^  washing 
with  benzine  and  such  further  treatment  as 
may  be  required.  Paraffin  is  somewiiat  lighter 
tl^  water,  is  insoluble  in  nearly  all  of  the  ordi- 
nary solvents  and  is  not  affected  readily  by  acids 
or  alkalies.  It  is  not  a  definite  chemical  sub- 
stance, but  consists  of  a  mixture  of  hydrocar- 
bons in  varying  proportions — chiefly  of  those 
designated  as  "paraffins"  (q.v.).  It  nehs  readily 
and  without  decomposition,  but  its  mdting  point 
varies  with  its  composition  and  may  range  from 
120°  F.  to  about  200°  F.  It  is  greatly  used  for 
maldt^  candles,  either  alone  or  when  mixed 
with  a  small  proportion  of  stearin.  It  is  also 
used  in  quantity  for  coating  acid  tenks,  for 
waterproofing  paper  and  other  fabrics,  for  pro- 
ducing a  high  gloss  in  fine  laundry  work,  and 
is  an  excellent  electrical  insulator,  being  used 
for  tmpreniating  the  cotton  coverings  of  elec- 
trical conductors,  rendering  the  cotton  imper- 
vious to  mcMStnre.  The  method  of  waterproof- 
ing paper  with  paraffin  is  interesting.  A  roll  of 
paper  is  led  through  a  trough  of  melted  paraffin 
and  then  passed  between  rollers  to  preserve  an 
even  surface.  Sometimes  a  knife  or  scraper 
contacts  the  wrong  side  of  die  paper,  on  which 
little  or  no  paraffin  is  desired.  Paraffin  is  ofttn 
called  "paraffin  wax.'*  See  Paraffins. 

PARAFFINS,  in  chemistry,  the  series  of 
hydrocarbons  that  have  the  general  formula 
Ci  Hm+i.  They  are  all  distinguished  by  a 
marked  chemical  inertness  and  derive  thar  name 
from  this  circumstance.  (Compare  Paraffin]). 
The  paraffins  occur  in  nature  in  petroleum  oU 
and  they  are  also  obtained  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  coal,  peat,  carbonaceous  shale  and 
numerous  other  substances.  They  may  be 
loudly  separated,  from  petroleum,  by  frac- 
tional distillation ;  but  their  exact  separation, 
when  mixed  in  such  a  general  manner,  is  at- 
tended by  the  greatest  difficulty.  Many  of 
them  may  be  prepared,  however,  by  heating  the 
iodides  of  the  alcohotic  radicals  with  metallic 
rinc.  Ethane  (CiHt),  for  exampl^  may  be  ob- 
tained by  treating  metallic  zinc  with  iodide  of 
methyl,  CHJ ;  the  reaction  in  this  case  being 
Zn  +  2CHJ  "=  C»H.  +  2nl,.  The  best  known 
of  the  paraffins  are  as  follows,  ^e  temperatures 
opposite  them  being  their  boiling  points : 

Methane   CH4  (Gucou^ 

Rttune   CiH« 

Prepuw   ,  ' 

BaUns   C4HM  34°  F. 

PMtane   CiHi.  I00» 

He»ne   CJTt*  138'  F. 

Heptuw   CtHu  2tO* 

Octane   CiUi.  asS' 

Dodecane   396* 

Recdecatw   CuHm  532' 


The  paraffins  belong  to  the  fatty  series  of 
hydrocarbons  ( see  Fatty  Compounds  ) ,  and 
their  constitutional  formulae,  therefore,  consist 
entirely  of  open  chains,  though  these  chains  may 
be  branched,  as  will  presently  appear.  The  for- 
mula for  propane,  for  example,  may  be  writ- 
ten CH»— CH»— CHfc  Any  one  of  the  paraf- 
fins may  be  regarded,  from  a  structural  point  of 
view,  as  derived  from  the  preceding  number  of 
the  series  by  substiuiting  the  radical  methyl 
(CH»)  for  a  hydrogen  atom.  Thus  if  one  of 
the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  right-hand  methyl 
^roup  of  the  foregoing  formula  for  propane  be 
Itself  replaced  by  CHt,  we  shall  have  the  new 
compound  CH» — CHi — CH* — CHi,  which  is 
butane;  A  paraffin  which  contains  only  two 
methyl  radicals  is  said  to  be  a  "normal  paraf- 
fin* ;  and  in  the  table  of  boiling  points  given 
above,  the  corresponding  paraffins  are  all  sup- 
posed to  be  'normal.*  Methane,  ethane  and 
propane  are  not  capable  of  existing  in  any  but 
the  "normal®  form;  but  the  higher  paraffins 
may  also  exist  in  isomeric  forms.  In  introduc- 
ing the  methyl  radical  in  propane,  for  example, 
we  replaced  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the 
rij^t-hand  CHs  group;  but  we  might  equally 
well  have  replaced  one  of  diose  in  the  centrau 
CHa  group,  and  in  that  case  the  resulting  com- 
pound would  have  had  the  structural  formula 
CH. 

CHa—  CH  —  CXi*  t 
and  while  this  compound  still  has  the  empirical 
formula  CtHu,  ana  is  still  known  as  ^butane,* 
there  is  obviously  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
it  would  have  the  same  physical  and  chemical 
properties  as  the  butane  which  contains  only 
two  methyl  groiqia.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  bu- 
tanes known.  One  of  these  (*(nonnal  butam^ 
boils  at  34°  F.,  has  a  specific  ^vity  of  0.60(^ 
and  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc  upon 
ethyl  iodide  at  300°  F.  The  other  (known  as 
*iso-butane,*  ''trimethyl-methane*  or  'secondary 
butane*)  boils  at  about  3°  F.  and  may  be  pre- 
pared heating  aluminum  chloride  with  iso- 
butyl  iodide ;  the  iso-butyl  iodide  being  prepared 
by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  upon  iso-butyl 
alcohol,  which,  in  turn,  is  obtained  by  the  f er- 
mentive  action  of  'Bacillus  butylicus*  upon 
sugar  or  gljrcerine.  The  higher  inembers  of  the 
paraffin  series  admit  of  an  increasingly  great 
number  of  Isomeric  modificattons,  many  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  studied,  nor  even  pre- 
pared. Dodecane,  for  example,  may  exist  in 
as  many  as  355  different  isomeric  modifications. 

PARAGUA,  pa-ra'gwa,  Philippines,  a  prov- 
ince including  the  part  of  the  island  of  Palaww 
that  lies  north  of  the  IDth  parallel  of  latitude, 
the  Calamianes  Islands  (q.v.)  and  the  Cuyo 
Islands  (q-T.) ;  area  of  die  mainland,  1,366 
square  miles,  with  the  dependent  islands,  1,635 
square  miles.  The  mainland  of  Paragua  is 
mountainous,  the  central  momitain  range  of 
Palawan  extending  from  northeast  to  south- 
west; the  rivers  are  numerous  but  short,  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  island.  The  staple  crops  are  to- 
bacco, rice,  sugar  and  vegetables,  but  nothing 
is  raised  for  export;  the  forests  are  valuable 
and  extensive;  and  ^d,  lead  and  other  miner- 
als are  found.  The  most  important  industries 
are  stock-raising  and  the  gathering  of  edible 
birds'  nests,  (dowries  are  also  gathered  in  the 
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islands  and  escorted.  The  only  mechanical  in- 
dustry is  the  weaving  of  textiles  for  home  use. 
Civil  government  was  established  in  this  prov- 
ince in  1902  and  the  capital  located  at  Cuyt^ 
island  of  Cuyo.  Pop.  of  the  entire  province, 
49^0;  of  the  mainland,  25,000. 

PARAGUARI.  pa-ra-kwa-re'.  Paraguay,  de- 
partment and  capital  city  of  the  department  in 
southern  Paraguay.  The  city,  35  miles  south- 
east of  Asuncion,  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  a  tributary  of  Lake  Ipoa,  and  is  on 
the  railroad  between  Asunci6n  and  Encarnacion. 
There  is  much  trade  in  tobacco  from  Villa  Rica 
and  the  surrounding  countty.  The  city,  founded 
in  1775.  was  the  scene  in  1811  of  a  victory  over 
an  invading  army  from  Argentina.  Its  growth 
has  been  remarlcible.  Pop.  1O,000l 

PARAGUAY.  A  country  of  South  Amer- 
ica, enclosed  between  Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Bolivia.  Estimates  of  the  total  area  range  be- 
tween 122,000  square  miles  and  196,000  square 
miles.  The  chairman  of  the  delegation  of 
Paraguay  to  the  first  Pan-American  Fmandal 
Conference  estimated  the  superficial  area  at 
445,000  square  kilometers;  the  Pan-American 
Union  handbooks  give  507,640  square  Hlo- 
meters,  or  196,000  square  miles. 

National  BoandaricB,  etc^  The  country  is 
divided  into  two  sections  by  the  Paraguay  River, 
the  eastern  section  being  called  £1  Paraguay 
Oriental  and  the  western  £1  Gran  Chaco  or  £l 
Paraguay  Occidental.  On  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  Bolivia  and  Brazil  j  on  die  east  and 
southeast  by  Brazil  and  Argentina ;  on  the  south 
and  west  by  Argentina. 

A  cons«iuence  of  the  government's  efforts  to 
encourage  immigration  and  colonization  is  seen 
in  the  establishment  of  the  following  colonies : 
Villa  Hayes  Colony,  nearly  opposite  Asunci6n 
in  EI  Gran  Chaco,  settled  by  families  from 
Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Helium,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Spain ;  San  Bernardino  Colonjr,  set- 
tled prindpalty  by  Germans ;  Cotonia  National, 
on  the  railway  from  the  capital  to  Villa 
Encamaci6n;  Nueva  Atemania  Colony^  in 
department  of  San  Pedro;  Elise,  or  San  An- 
tonia  Colony,  in  the  department  of  San  Lorenzo 
de  la  Frontera;  Nueva  Australia  Colony,  con- 
taining Australians,  English  and  Paraguayans; 
Colonia  Cosme,  in  the  department  of  Caazai>&, 
also  inhaliited  by  Australians;  Colonia  Guil- 
lermo  Tell,  a  Swiss  settlemoit;  and  the 
Hohenau  Colotw,  a  small  communis  of  German, 
Brazilian  and  Paraguayan  coflee  planters. 

Topography  and  Hydrography. —  The  gen- 
eral level  of^the  Chaco  and  the  lowlands  of  the 
western  part  of  EI  Paraguay  Oriental  is  ap- 
proximately 250  or  300  feet  aliove  that  of  the 
sea;  the  eastern  side  of  Paraguay  is,  however, 
much  higher,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme 
southeast,  which  ts  a  low-lying,  swampy  ref?ton. 
An  extension  of  the  plateau  or  hi^lands  of 
Brazil  is  seen  in  the  northeast,  the  so-called 
Sierra  of  Amambay,  with  lateral  spurs  running 
toward  the  Paraguay  River.  Through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  country,  from  Villa  Encamaci6n 
toward  the  northeast,  run  the  cordiUera  of  Villa 
l<Uca  and  die  Caaguazu  Mountains ;  and  a  trans- 
verse range,  crossing  the  Parana  River  into 
Brazil,  forms  the  great  cataract  of  Guayri. 
These  ranges  have  an  elevation  above  sea-Ievel 
of  1,500  to  2,000  feet.  The  position  of  Para- 
guay Oriental  has  been  aptly  compared  with 
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that  of  the  State  of  Illjncnst  for  its  soathern 
boundary  is  at  the  confluence  of  two  great 
rivers,  and  more  than  800  miles  above  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  La  Plata  estuary.  Of  these  rivers, 
one,  the  Paraguay,  forms  the  western  boundary 
below  Asuncion,  while,  labove  the  ca^ittal,  it 
passes  between  the  eastern  and  western  ^vi- 
sions  of  the  republic,  as  already  stated;  the 
other,  the  Parana,  separates  Paraguay  from  the 
Argentine  republic  uid  Brazil  on  the  south  and 
southeast  A  large  part  of  the  territory  tying 
between  these  great  streams  is  not  yet  weU 
known.  The  Pilcomayo  River,  flowing  south- 
eastward from  Bolivia,  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  Gran  Chac^  and  joining  the  Para- 
guay below  Asuncion,  is  navigable  for  a  dis- 
tance of  150  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Parana 
flows  1,367  miles  from  its  source  in  Goyaz, 
Brazi],  before  uniting  with  the  Paraguay:  the 
latter  is  about  1^00  miles  long;  both  have  large 
tributarieB  in  Paraguay  Oriental. 

Hjntnl  ReaoBrcea  and  Soila^  The  north- 
em  part  of  Paraguay  is  covered  with  limestone, 
while  the  southern  is  of  sandstone  formation. 
Marble  is  reported  as  abundant  in  the  north, 
iron  in  the  south.  Several  veins  of  copper  have 
been  found.  Other  minerals,  according  to  semi- 
oflSdal  statements,  are  kaolin  (in  the  depart- 
ments of  Caipucu,  Ibicui,  QuiqUo,  Villa  Rica, 
Cordillera,  Villeta  and  Luque) ;  t^ ;  graphite ; 
serpentine  stone;  basalt  (near  Villa  Encarna- 
cion) ;  manganese  in  several  deposits  that  are 
thought  to  be  extensive.  There  are  four  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  soil,  namelj;,  (1)  sandy,  either 
white  or  red,  the  . latter  being  fertile;  (2)  a 
good  argicultural  soil,  consisting  of  day  and 
quartz,  oxide  of  iron,  lime  and  miscellaneous 
substances;  (3)  humus,  characteristic  of  forest 
lands;  and  (4)  the  black  alluvial  deposits,  pre- 
vailing in  western  Paraguay. 

Climate. —  Paraguay  is  r^rded  as  a  sani- 
taritmi  by  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
boriiw  countries ;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
capital  and  its  suburbs  are  moderately  health- 
ful. The  mean  temperature  at  Asundon  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  Cairo,  Egypt;  Hong- 
kong, China ;  and  Caracas,  Venezuela,  while  the 
mountainous  interior  regions  are  deddedly 
cooler.  Rain  is  abundant  throughout  the  ye^r; 
snow  is  entirely  unknown ;  storms,  with  accom- 
panying high  winds  and  very  severe  thunder 
and  lightning,  occur  frequently. 

Flora  and  Fauna.—  Eastern  Paraguay  is 
covered  with  virgin  forests  of  great  lianas,  pindo 
and  enbocaya  palms,  orange  and  banana  trees, 
timbo  brush,  interspersed  with  great  grasses  and 
flowering  plants.  West  of  the  Paraguay  lies 
the  Chaco  region,  covered  largely  with  marshes, 
heaths  and  ^tai  palms.  Quebracho  forests  oc- 
cupy the  higher  regions.  The  jaguar  is  the 
most  formidable  denizen  of  the  wild,  but  there 
are  also  the  puma,  tiger  cat.  marten,  tapir,  pole- 
cat, peccary  and  deer.  There  are  large  alligators 
and  many  venomous  snakes.  Boas  reach  a  great 
size,  but  are  very  inoffensive.  Paraguay  is 
famed  for  its  birds.  Flies  and  gnats  are  veri- 
table pests  in  the  wild  repons,  but  apparently 
disappear  with  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of 
the  land. 

Religion  and  Bdncation.— Article  HI  (Ft 
I,  Chap.  I)  of  the  constitution  provides :  "The 
religbn  of  the  state  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
Apostolic;  Congress,  however,  shall  not  have 
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the  power  to  fmtiid  the  exercise  of  any  other 
rdigion  within  the  territory  of  the  republic. 
The  chief  preUte  of  the  Paraguayan  church 
shall  be  a  Paraguayan."  Article  VIII  de- 
clares :  'Primary  instruction  is  compulsorv.^ 
directing  Ccngress  to  "promote  by  all  possible 
means  the  instruction  of  the  citizens.'*  Pro- 
fessors at  the  national  college  are  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  republic,  though  nominated 
tqr  die  council  of  that  institutiuL  The  entire 
educational  system  was.  from  1609  to  1767, 
entrusted  to  the  Jesuits ;  the  tendency  to  nation- 
alize it  has  grown  strong  principally  during  the 
last  40  years.  In  all  schools  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage is  taught,  and  the  Guarani,  though  still 
the  tongue  of  uie  common  people  everywhere 
outside  of  the  larger  townSj  is  gradually  being 
displaced;  it  is  even  prohibited  within  the  col- 
lege precincts.  The  educational  system  adopted 
by  the  government  provides  for  rural  schools, 
with  three  grades;  elementary  schools,  with 
four  grades;  and  more  complete  schools  with 
six  grades  (consult  Report  of  the  Gimmts- 
sioner  of  Education  for  the  year  ended  30 
June  1915,  Washington  1915).  An  agricultural 
school  is  being  established  at  Ypacarai,  with 
two  instructors,  who  have  been  educated 
abroad,  in  charge  of  courses  of  stud^.  The 
system  of  employinjf  teachers  for  special  sub- 
jects, which  prevails  in  secondary  schools 
throughout  South  America,  is  applied  to  a  cet^ 
tain  extent  in  Paraguay's  elementary  schools. 

Industry  and  Commerce. —  Forest  and 
Agriculture.  Woods  which  are  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  their  extraordinary  durability  and 
powers  of  resistance  are  characteristic  forest 
products;  many  of  these  being  so  heavy  that 
they  sink  when  thrown  into  the  water*.  D^- 
woods  of  many  varieties,  medicinal  and  resin- 
ous trees,  wild  vanilla,  etc.,  are  found.  The 
chief  and  most  distinctive  product  of  the  coun- 
try is  yerba,  the  'Paraguayan  tea,»  also  called 
yerba  mate;  sugar  cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  man- 
dioca,  rice,  maize,  coffee,  textile  plants  (cara- 
guata,  ibira,  etc.),  oranges,  bananas  and  grapes 
are  su^ssfully  culttvated.  A  memorandum 
submitted  by  the  delegation  of  Paraguay  to  the 
Rrst  Pan-American  Financial  Conference,  held 
at  Washington  in  1915,  contains  the  statements 
that  the  'artificial  cultivation*  of  yerba  mate, 
tried  until  recently  without  good  results,  has 
finally  been  successful,  and  now  extended  plan- 
tations of  it  may  be  seen;  that  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  is  being  perfected,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  die  Banco  /^cola ;  that  the  yield  of 
cotton  of  fine  qu^ty.  with  long,  silky  and 
stsoi^r  fibre  *is  proportionately  superior  to  that 
of  acay  other  cotton-raising  conntry^^ ;  that  sugar 
cane,  rice  and'  Indian  com  are  cultivated  with 
easily-won  success ;  and  that  the  list  of  agricul- 
tural products,  some  of  them  unknown  else- 
where, includes  mam6n,  mandioca,  taatago 
(from  which  castor  oil  is  locally  extracted), 
coffee,  wheat,  aUves,  coco,  ramie,  barley,  van- 
illa, cinnatnMi,  etc.  Forests  cover  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  area,  and  these  contain  "an 
incalctilable  wealth  in  woods  for  construction 
and  for  cabinetmaking,*  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  of  demonstrated  utility :  curupay  and 
lapacho,  both  verv  durable;  incienso,  a  strong 
and  flexible  wood;  ibirar6,  considered  a  good 
substitute  for  teakwood;  cedar  and  petereby, 
the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  suitable  for 
caUnetmaking;  timb6  and  ibyrapyti,  both  very 


abundant,  and  the  latter  tueful  as  a  material  for 

paving-blodcs;  laurel,  used  for  railway  ties; 
guayayln  with  qualities  umilar  to  those  of  hick- 
ory; palo  santo,  "suitable  for  axle  bearings,  in 
place  of  metal" ;  quebracho  the  axe-breaker, 
etymologically,  and  well-known  industrially  as 
a  source  of  tannin  and  as  resistant  material  for 
railway  ties.  Among  the  numerous  resources 
on  wmch  the  country  depends,  cattle  raising  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  profitable,  pas- 
ture-land heiOR  abundant,  well  watered  and  pro- 
vided with  natural  shelter  for  the  animals. 

The  tobacco  industry  reached  the  maximum 
figures  in  1916,  the  entries  in  the  market 
amounfii^  to  77^04  bales  in  the  first  11  months 
of  the  year,  or  13,330  bales  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Only  61,000  bales  were  ex- 
ported in  the  1916  period,  as  low  water  in  the 
river  temporarily  obstructed  exportation.  The 
normal  tobacco  crop  is  about  22,900,000  pounds. 
The  livestodk  industry,  which  is  counted  as  the 
chief  source  of  wealth  in  Paragua;^,  has  been 
developing  recently  and  is  receiving  a  new 
impulse  under  the  prospect  of  the  est^ishment 
of  a  packing  house  by  manufacturers  from  the 
United  States.  The  exports  of  live  animals  ti> 
Argentina  have  not  yaried  greatly  in  the  last 
four  years,  the  figures  being  as  follows :  1913, 
39,56*  head;  1914.  24^3*5 ;  1915.  29,509;  1916, 
29,940.  The  yerba  crw  of  1916  amounted  to 
7,206,227  pounds.  Quebradio  exports  in  1916 
reached  21,136  tons.  Sugar  is  produced  to  the 
amount  of  1,600  tons  annually.  A  census  taken 
of  the  livestock  in  Paraguay  in  1915  gave  the 
following  figures:  Horned  cattle,  5,249,043; 
sheep.  600,000;  horses,  478,000;  mules,  17,000; 
asses,  ISpOO;  hogs,  61.000  and  goats  87.000. 
Among  the-  cattle  countries  of  South  America 
that  have  cattle  for  export,  Paraguay  is  said  to 
occupy  second  place*  with  ILS-head  per  square 
kilometer  and  5,249  beeves  for  each  1,000*  in- 
habitants of  the  country. 

Some  Characteristic  Industrial  Products. 
—  The  very  moderate  activity  we  have  ob- 
served in  the  industrial  life  of  Paraguay  is 
directed-  chiefly  to  forest  industries,  such  as  the 
production  of  tannin  at  Puerto  Casado,  Puerto 
Sastre,  Puerto  Max,  Puerto  Maria,  Puerto 
Galileo*  and  other  places.  The  preparation  of 
woods  for  exportation  is  earned  on  at  the 
Noguds  and  Pinasco  plants,  at  Puerto  Medanos 
and  many  other  points  that  arc  connected  with 
ports  of  shipment  by  private  railways.  Ex- 
ploitation of  Paraguayan  tea  (yerba  maxi)^  is 
to  a  large  extent  controlled  hy  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  The  Industrial  Para^uaya. 

In  the  making  of  the  very  beautiful  ffanduti 
lace,  Paraguayan  art  and  industry  unite,  con- 
tributing equally  to  a  charming  product  —  the 
artistic  tradition  being  an  inheritance  from  the 
early  days  of  the  Spanish  occupation,  while  the 
exemplary  patient  labor  in  the  execution  of 
traditional  lace  designs  is,  of  course,  a  charac- 
teristic expression  of  that  limited  art-impulse 
of  ^  the  aborigines  which  is  associated  with 
patient  workmanship.  Excellent  hammocks  are 
made  by  the  same  painstaking  folk.  As  meri- 
torious products  we  mention  also  the  native 
cigars,  the  great  variety  of  preserved  fruits 
(native  fruits  in  native  cane  sugar),  and  the 
extract  from  the  leaves  of  a  native  orange 
tree  which  is  known  commercially  as  petitgrain 
or  oil  of  petitgrain,  of  which  101,717  pounds 
were  exported  in  191& 
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Imports  and  Elxports. —  The  values  of  for- 
eign commerce  for  the  year  1915  were,  for 
imports  $2,340,510  and  for  exports  $5,409,858; 
a  total  of  $7,750,368  only;  for  1916,  imports 
$4,651,525  and  exports  $4,807,460,  a  total  of 
$9,458,985,  whereas  in  1913  the  total  was  $13,- 
539.744  gold  and  $9,441,807  even  in  1914,  when 
the  effects  of  the  European  War  were  first 
apparent.  Before  the  war  an  increase  was 
noted  from  year  to  year,  and  the  chief  sources 
of  im[K>rts  were  then  in  Germany,  England, 
Argentina,  France,  Spain  and  Italy;  the  articles 
imported  being  textiles,  foodstuffs,  hardware, 
fancy  goods,  wines,  spirits,  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals, ready-made  clothing,  chinaware  and  crock- 
ery, hats,  rugs  and  carpets,  shoes,  jewelry  and 
railway  or  tramway  materials.  The  principal 
exports  are  livestock,  wool,  dried  beef,  oranges, 
tobacco,  cocoanut  bran,  essence  of  petitgrain, 
extract  of  quebracho,  verba  mat^,  palms  and 
many  kinds  of  wood.  Commercial  interchange 
with  the  United  States  during  the  years  1910- 
17  was  on  a  footing  of  small  values  for  exports 
from  Paraguay — only  about  one-third  as  much 
as  the  total  of  Paraguay's  imports  from  the 
United  States  during  that  period.  In  1914 
Paraguay's  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  $10,668,  and  her  imports  from  the 
United  States  at  $413,937;  but  in  1915  the 
figures  were:  Paraguay's  exports  to  the  United 
States  valued  at  $292,410  and  imports  from  the 
United  States.  $209,148.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1916  amounted  to  $570,000,  and  ex- 
ports to  $228,000.  Paraguay's  total  imports  in 
1916  were  $4,530,000,  and  exports  $4,710,000. 

Political  Divisions,  Cities  and  Population. 
— "The  Republic  of  Paraguay  is  divided  into  20 
electoral  districts,  which  in  turn  are  subdi- 
vided into  93  departments.  The  districts  are 
numbered  I  to  XX.  Their  populations,  capi- 
tals and  populations  of  the  latter  are  as  follows: 


DISTRICTS  PopulatKm' 


1. 
II. 

UI. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 

vni. 

IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 


34.580 
37.429 
36,195 
30.262 
31. 182 
19.274 
32.297 
25.S86 
28,531 
28.418 
22,97S 
30.365 
22.535 
30,454 
38.822 
28.608 
37.435 
38,633 
16.563 
37,193 


Capitftl 


Villa  Cfmcepcidn . 
San  Pedro  

AltOB  

Bairero  Grande .  . 

San  3os£  

Aios  

Villa  Rica  

Hiaty  

CoBxapfi  

YuU  

VilU  Bncarnaddn 

San  Ignacio  

Ibicui  

puindy  

Paragunrl  

Itaugu:!  

Luquc  

lU  

Villa  Oliva  

Villa  del  Pilar  


Population 


12,600 
8.926 
8.715 
V.143 
9,120 
6.283 
26,000 
7.096 
16,341 
10.953 
12.496 
5.121 
10.253 
11.943 
10,328 
8,820 
16,501 
12,329 
3,504 
6.697 


Area, 
square 

miles  Population 

_    Total   65,000   [  607,640 

Chaco  Teiritory*.      100,000  \  25.000 

[  100,000  unciviliBed  Indiaiu 


Gnnd  total..  165.000 
*  In  dispute  with  Bolivia. 


732,640 


Army  and  Navy. —  The  Paraguayan  army 
is  drilled,  trained  and  armed  on  the  German 
model.  It  comprises  a'bout  100  officers  and 
2,500  men,  distributed  in  five  centres.  The 


Mauser  is  the  infantry  arm.  A  two-year  com- 
pulsory service  law  has  been  in  operation  since 
1914,  but  it  appears  to  be  enforced  only  in  the 
case  'of  refractory  elements  of  the  population. 
The  navy  is  composed  of  a  number  of  converted 
merchant  vessels  armed  with  modem  guns. 
The  largest  is  about  600  tons  gross  register. 

Banking  and  Finance. —  The  Banco  de  la 
RepAUica  (authorized  capital  $20,000,000  gold, 
$6,000,000  already  subscribed)  and  the  Banco 
Mercantil  del  Paraguay  (autnorited  capital,  in 
terms  of  the  dnircdated  currency  described 
under  Monetary  System,  25,000,000  i»iper  pesos 
and  20,000,000  paid  in,  both  have  headquarters 
in  Asunci6n.  The  Banco  de  Espafia  y  America, 
with  main  ofHces  in  Buenos  Aires,  has  a  branch 
in  Asunci6n  (capital  $2,200,000  gold).  Some  of 
the  smaller  cities  have  agencies  of  the  fore- 
going. The  normal  banking  rate  is  12  per  cent 
annually.  The  Banco  Agricola  (capital  orig- 
inally 15,000,000  pesos  legal  money  and  recenUy 
increased  to  30,000,0(X)  currency  pesos)  has  offi- 
cial standing  as  an  institution  authorized  to  as- 
sist farmers  and  manufacturers  with  loans  at  a 
reduced  rate  of  interest  and  also  to  supply  ad- 
vice and  instruction  in  r^rd  to  mediods  of 
cultivation. 

The  internal  debt,  as  stated  in  the  Financial 
Congress,  was  $559,675  gold  and  11,564,572  cur- 
rency pesos;  to  which  amount  $394,119  gold  and 
33,913,373  currency  pesos  are  to  be  added  as 
the  a^sregate  of  individual  claims  for  damages 
sustained  "during  past  epochs  of  revolution.* 
The  i>alaiice  of  ihc  treasury's  debt  to  the  Banco 
de  la  Reput>lica,  of  $615,995.43,  was  adjusted  by 
grant  of  a  privilege  connected  with  a  certain 
tax  imposed  on  exports.  The  recent  issue  of 
60,000,(XX)  pesos,  paper,  has  nearly  doubled  the 
amount  outstanding,  M'hich  is  now  125,000,000 
pesos  equivalent  to  8,333,(XX)  gold  pesos,  approxi- 
mately. In  1919  the  amount  of  the  foreign 
debt,  arising  from  the  loans  of  1871  and  18/2 
made  in  London,  was  $3,679,705.  The  gov- 
ernment's chief  sources  of  income  are  customs 
duties  on  imports  and  ex|>orts,  land  and  postal 
taxes,  internal  consumption  revenues,  etc 

Monetary  System. —  The  nominal  unit  of 
Paraguay's  monetary  system  is  the  gold  peso 
of  Argentina  weighing  I.6I29  grammes  of  gold 
.900  fine,  or  say  1.4516  grammes  of  fine  gold 
(par  value  $0.96475,  currency  of  the  United 
States),  hut  in  actual  circulation  we  find  only 
inconvertible  notes  of  almost  incredih^r  slight 
purchasing  power.  Large  amounts  may  be  *re- 
duced  to  gold*  theoretically  at  the  rate  of  1.500 
per  cent,  according  to  an  authoritative  state- 
ment in  the  Pate  American  Financial  Conference 
Proceedings,  1915,  The  fact  that  practically  no 
goW  or  silver  coins  circulate  in  Paraguay,  the 
currency  being  limited  to  the  depreciated  paper, 
is  mentioned  in  Latin  American  Monetary  Sys- 
tems and  Exchange  Conditions,  by  Joseph  T. 
Cosby  (New  York  1915).  Mr.  Cosby  adds: 
"No  provision  is  made  for  the  redemption  of 
the  outstanding  notes,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  volume  of  notes  known  as  Moneda 
Nacional*—  this  national  money  being  guar- 
anteed by  a  gold  reserve  of  one-tenth  of  the 
issue,  and  having  a  stable  value  on  that  basis. 
When  fractions  of  the  paper  peso  in  the  form 
of  nickel  coin  were  placed  in  circulation,  the 
piiper  currency  depreciated  so  rapidly  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  nickel  coins  soon  ex- 
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ceeded  their  moiKtary  value.  Therefore,  those 
coins,  tending  to  disappear  from  circuhuion, 
occasionally  are  sold  as  curiosities.  Only  in 
foreign  remittances  do  we  note  the  employment 
of  excfaai^te  payable  in  gold  and  commanding  & 
lug^  prennum. 

Waterwaya,  Railroads,  Post  Offices,  etc^ 
River  steamboats  maintain  communication  be- 
tween the  ca^tal  and  the  dty  of  Buenos  Aires, 
and  a  railway,  with  train  ferry  across  the  Alto 
Parang  from  Posadas  to  Villa  £ncaniacf6n, 
also  connects  the  same  cities.  The  upper 
reaches  of  the  Paraguay  River  above  Asimcidn 
and,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  lower  Alto  Paran4 
are  navigable  —  in  many  places  precariously; 
even  below  Asuncion,  indeed,  the  chaiuiels  shift 
suddenly  and  are  bard  to  find.  Travel  and 
transportation  between  Paraguay  and  the  great 
world  outside  are  thus  diSicult,  inadequate  and 
controlled  by  a  single  foreign  state;  naturally, 
therefore,  the  landlocked  country  is  seeking 
now  by  pacrfic  arrangonent,  as  it  sought  in  the 
last  century  by  force  of  arms  (see  History),  its 
exits  and  its  entrances  —  among  which  diere  is 
to  be  mentioned  the  projected  line  of  railway 
from  Asuncion  to  Parana,  near  the  magnificent 
falls  of  Yevax&,  and  thence  by  a  Brazilian  line 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  baffled  vet  ad- 
mirably hopeful  count!?  has  400  post  omces  and 
2,000  miles  of  tel^aph  lines,  with  stations  at 
all  the  chief  towns  from  Asunci6n  southward. 
There  are  wireless  telegraph  stations  at  Asun- 
ci6n,  £ncamaci6n  and  Concei>ci6n. 

Goremment. — The  constitution  of  1870,  now 
in  force,  vests  the  powers  of  the  government  in 
three  co-or<^ate  branches  the  legislative, 
executive  and  Judicial.  The  National  Congress, 
consistiiig  of  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputiea 
meets  eadi  year  at  Asunddn.  Senators,  dected 
by  the  people,  by  universal  suffrage,  one  senator 
for  eaoi  12.000  inhabitants,  serve  for  six  years. 
Deputies,  similarly  chosen,  but  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  for  each  6,000,  serve  four  years. 
*The  executive  power,"  says  the  constitution, 
"shall  be  vested  in  a  citizen,  to  be  called  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay.  In  case  of 
sidmcss,  i^sence  from  the  capital,  death,  ^e3te^ 
nation  or  dismissal  of  the  Presidoit,  the  execu- 
tive power  shall  be  exercised  b;^  the  Vice- 
President'  Both  President  and  Vice-President 
are  chosen  by  an  electoral  college,  serve  for 
four  years  and  *cannot  be  re-elected  except 
after  the  lapse  of  two  presidential  terms.'*  The 
electoral  law  of  30  Nov.  1916  provides  for  20 
senators  and  40  deputies.  The  senators  and 
deputies  receive  each  $3,000  per  month.  Nu- 
merous provisions  of  the  constitution  arc 
designed  to  guard  against  the  revival  of  dicta- 
tor^iiHt.  or  undue  extension  of  the  powers  of 
die  executive  (see  section  History).  In  re- 
gard to  the  cabinet,  article  104  provides :  *Five 
ministers  or  secretaries,  respectively  called  of 
the  Interior;  Foreign  Relations;  the  Treasury; 
Justice,  Worship  and  Public  Instruction ;  and 
War  and  the  Navy,  shall  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  nation,  and  l^Hze  with  their 
^gnatures  the  acts  of  the  President  Those 
acts  withont  thdr  signatures  shall  have  no 
efficacy.*  To  the  foregoing,  the  Ministerio  de 
Fomento  (department  of  promotion)  has  been, 
added,  making  the  number  of  cabinet  members 
at  present  (1919)  six  instead  of  five.  These 
ministers  are  re^nsible  to  Congress.  Tht 


judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court, 
consisting  of  three  justices  and  having  "the 
right  to  inspect  and  supervise  the  action  of  all 
inferior  (hurts'* —  that  is,  in  practicen^  the  courts 
of  appeal,  and  cruninal,  police,  first  instance, 
and  justices'  courts. 

An  interesting  side-light  is  thrown  upcoi  the 
constitutional  provisions  designed  to  curtail  the 
chief  executive's  authority  when  we  recall  the 
circumstances  that  prior  to  the  war  with  the 
Triple  Alliance  Paraguay  had  no  debt  either 
domestic  or  foreign.  Her  first  foreign  loans 
were  negotiated  in  1871-72  at  London;  and  on 
31  Dec.  1901  the  debt  thus  contracted  amounted 
to  $4,787,077.86.  On  the  same  day,  the  Brazil- 
ian and  Argentine  indemnities,  results  of  the 
war,  amounted  to  $9,876,466  and  $9,563,990 
respectively. 

Hi8tor^.-~Sebastian  Cabot,  in  1527,  explored 
the  Parana,  and  sailed  up  the  Paraguay  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bermejo  in  the  following  year. 
Hoping  that  a  passage  to  the  land  of  gold  and 
silver  mines,  Upper  Peru  or  Bolivia,  would  be 
found  in  some  part  of  this  great  river-system 
(a  hope  which  still  leads  explorers  along  the 
courses  of  the  Pilcomayo  and  Bermejo),  300 
Spanish  adventurers,  in  1536,  proceeded  up  the 
Paraguay  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Asuncion,  where  they  built  a  fort  This  out- 
post became  a  centre  of  military  enterprise,  and, 
after  1609,  of  missionary  work  among  the 
natives.  The  Spanish  province  of  Paraguay  em- 
braced the  whole  region  south  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  Brazil  and  east  of  the  Andes  until 
1617;  but  when  Buenos  Aires  was  made  a 
provincial  capital  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gover- 
nors, afterward  viceroys,  at  that  city  extended 
over  the  settlements  on  the  Paraguay  and  its 
tributaries,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Parani  and 
La  Plata.  The  Argentine  general,  Belgrano,  in- 
cited the  Paraguayans  to  revolt  against  Spain 
in  1810.  On  14  May  1811  Pedro  Juan  Cabafiero 
with  a  few  companions  took  possession  of  the 
Spanish  barracks,  and  the  next  day  compelled 
Governor  Velasco  to  divide  his  authority  with 
two  leaders  of  ^e  revolution.  An  assembly 
which  began  its  sessions  on  11  June  1811  re- 
nounced allegiance  to  Spain,  and  this  declaration 
was  ratified  by  the  Congress  which  assembled 
for  the  first  time  on  1  Oct.  1813,  and  on  the 
12th  vested  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment in  two  consuls.  Dr.  Jose  CSaspar  Rodri- 
guez de  Francia  and  Fulgencio  Yegros.  Dr. 
Francia  became  dictator  (1813-40).  After  his 
death  the  Paraguayans  experimented  with  a 
government  of  four  military  officers,  which  was 
superseded  by  a  triumvirate  on  23  Jan.  1841; 
the  triumvirate  in  turn  was  replaced  by  two 
consuls  on  12  March,  and  next  from  1844  to 
1870,  the  whole  ^ower  of  the  state  was  grasped 
by  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  and  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Francisco  Solano  Lopez.  The  younger 
Lopez  made  deliberate  preparations  for  a  war 
of  conquest.  When  the  time  was  ripe  for 
action,  he  issued,  through  Congress,  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Argentina.  18  March  1865. 
Argentina,  Brazil  and  Uruguay  formed  an  alli- 
ance to  oppose  him.  Paraguay  was  defeated  and 
almost  d^opulated  in  a  struggle  which  ended 
with  the  death  of  Lopez,  1  March  1870.  A  com- 
parison of  the  official  census  of  1857  with  diat  of 
1873  shows,  allowance  being  made  for  increase 
at  the  normal  rate  between  1857  and  1865,  that 
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Paraguay  lost  more  than  1,200,000  inhabitants 
during  me  war — her  entire  population,  except 
28,746  men  and  202,333  women  and  children.  It 
is  proper  to  assume  exaggeraticn  in  the  earlier 
census,  while  the  later  one  was  undoubtedly  de- 
fective ;  but,  even  so,  the  disaster  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  severest  that  any  small  nation  in 
recent  times  has  sustained,  rising  from  such  a 
trial  still  resourceful  and  indei>endent.  To 
Brazil,  Paraguay  ceded  the  territory  on  the 
north  and  northeast;  to  Argentina,  by  the 
ueaty  of  3  Feb.  1876,  the  distnct  south  oi  the 
Filcomaya  But  a  distinguished  arbitrator,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  12  Nov.  1878, 
awarded  to  Paraguay  a  district  north  of  the 
Pilcomayo,  which  Argentina  claimed.  During 
the  last  decade  the  resort  to  arms  for  the  de- 
cision of  political  disputes  has  not  been  discon- 
tinued; and  if  we  review  the  entire  period  since 
1370  (see  section  Government)  we  realize  the 
force  of  the  statement  that  *only  three  presi- 
dents (under  the  Constitution  men  adc^ted) 
have  been  allowfed  by  revolutionists  to  complete 
the  term  of  office.^  Recent  disturbances  of  the 
public  order  were  those  of  2  to  4  July  1908, 
which  led  to  President  Ferreira's  resignation; 
of  1910  and  1911,  when  Manuel  (jondra  and 
Albina  jfara  were  compelled  to  resign;  of 
22  March  1912,  in  view  of  which  President  Pena 
and  his  Cabinet  took  refuge  on  foreign  war- 
ships; of  27  April  to  13  May  the  same  year, 
when  the  revolutionary  efforts  came  short  of 
success,  and  within  a  week  Eduardo  Schacrer 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  for  the  four-year 
term  beginning  15  Aug.  1912;  of  January  1915 
(the  Escobar  revolt)  when  another  revolution- 
ary failure  was  recorded  and  martial  law  was 
declared.  On  19  July  1915  a  treaty  was  signed 
with  Bolivia,  the  aim  of  both  countries  being  to 
secure,  if  possible,  a  just  and  amicable  settle- 
ment of  difficult  questions  relating  to  the 
boundary  dispute  and  conflicting  titles  to  the 
Chaco, 
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Marrion  Wilcox. 

PARAGUAY  RIVER,  South  America,  the 
tar^t  affluent  o£  the  Paruii  River  (q.v.),  with 
its  source  in  the  plateau  of  the  MaUo  Grosso^ 


Brazil,  about  lat.  14°  24'  S.,  nou-  the  town  of 
Diamantino.  It  flows  southward  throtwfa  Brazil, 
forming  for  some  distance  the  bomiwy  with 
Bolivia,  and  enters  Paraguay  at  Conflnencia, 
where  the  three  states  meet,  men  continues  ^ 
remainder  of  its  course  stmthward  tbrough  the 
republic  to  which  it  gives  its  name;  At  Tres 
Bocas  on  the  Argentina  frontier  the  Paraguay 
flows  into  the  Parana.  Its  total  length  is  about 
1.300  mUes. 

PARAGUAY  TEA.   See  MATfi. 

PARALLAX,  a  term  used  in  astronomy  to 
designate  the  displacement  iii  the  apparent  di- 
rection of  a  heavenly  body  caused  by  a  change 
in  the  position  of  the  observer.  Let  A  and  B 
be  two  points  from  which  the  body  P  is  con- 
ceived to  be  viewed.  An  observer  at  A  will  see 
the  bo(ty  as  if  on  die  celestial  sphere  in  the 
direction  A  P.  An  observer  at  B  would  see  it 


In  the  direction  B  P.  It  is  evident  ihat  the 
difference  of  these  directions  is  equal  to  the 
angle  at  P  between  the  lines  A  P  and  B  P.  It 
follows  that  if  the  length  of  the  line  A  B,  and 
its  direction,  are  accurately  known,  and  if  the 
observers  can  determine  simultaneously  the  ex- 
act (Erection  in  which  the  body,  P,  lies,  the 
angle  P  of  the  trian^e  will  also  be  known. 
Then  the  distance  A  P  or  B  P  of  the  body 
from  either  of  the  observers  can  be  conqtuted 
Iw  trigonometric  methods.  Hie  following  are 
the  pnncipal  applications  of  Parallax  in  astron- 
omy :  The  distance  and  direction  of  a  planet  or 
oAer  heavenly  body,  has  to  be  calculated  by 
tfie  astronomer,  in  the  flrst  place,  as  if  they 
were  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
But  the  observer  is  necessarily  on  the  earth's 
surface.  Parallax  is  then  the  difference  be- 
tween the  direction  from  the  centre  and  that 
from  any  station  whidi  the  observer  may  chance 
to  occupy.  Hie  right  ascension,  declination 
and  distance  of  the  body  will  alt  be  different 
according  as  it  is  measured  from  the  earth's 
centre,  or  from  the  ^e  of  the  observer.  We 
thus  have  Parallax  in  R.  A.  and  in  Dec.,  which 
is  mostly  used  in  the  case  of  the  moan  and 
planets. 

The  only  method  of  determimng  by  direct 
measurement  the  ^stances  of  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  system  is  through  observations  of  their 
parallax.  It  is  evident  that  the  nearer  the 
body,  the  greater  will  be  its  parallax.  Hence, 
in  order  to  measure  a  distance  in  this  way,  it 
is  necessary  to  choose  the  times  when  the  body 
is  nearest  to  the  earth.  The  moon,  beine  much 
the  nearest  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  has  the 
largest  parallax  of  aU.  Its  average  value  is  a 
little  less  than  T  (about  57'  Z'}  }  but,  when 
nearest  the  earth,  it  exceeds  1°.  Being  so  large, 
even  the  ancient  astronomers  were  able  to  meas- 
ure it  and  thus  determine  approximately  the  dis- 
tance of  our  satellite.  Measures  of  the  moon's 
parallax  in  modern  times  have  been  made  by 
comparing  its  altitude,  or  declination,  as  it 
passes  the  meridian,  at  different  observatories  in 
the  two  hemispheres.  The  Greenwich  Observa- 
'  tory  and  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have 
used  their  observatimis  for  this  purpose. 

Detemunations  of  paraUax  can  be  made 
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without  the  observer  changing  his  position  on 
the  earth's  surface,  because  as  the  earth  rotates 
on  its  axis  the  observer  is  carried  around  with 
iL  He  thus  sees  the  moon  or  a  planet  in  (tiffer- 
ent  directions,  according  to  the  different  points 
of  its  apparent  diurnal  course.  The  general 
effect  of  parallax,  as  we  can  readily  see,  is  to 
make  the  moon  or  a  planet  appear  somewhat 
nearer  the  horizon  than  it  really  is.  If  a  body  is 
rising  in  the  east,  the  change  thus  produced  in 
its  apparent  direction  from  the  observer  in- 
creases its  right  ascension.  In  the  west  the 
same  effect  diminishes  the  right  ascension. 
Thus,  by  making  observations  of  the  moon  or 
a  planet  in  the  east  and  in  die  west  alternately, 
its  parallax,  and  therefore  its  distance,  can  be 
determined.  This  change  is  called  the  diurnal 
Parallax.  The  diurnal  parallax  of  Mars  has 
thus  been  determined  by  various  observers.  If 
the  position  of  the  sun  on  the  celestial  sphere 
could  be  determined  with  the  utmost  precision, 
its  distance  could  be  measured  by  its  diurnal 
parallax.  But  as  this  luminary  cannot  be  seen 
at  the  same  time  Trith  the  stars  in  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
any  very  exact  determination  of  the  sun's  paral- 
lax by  direct  observation.  What  is  done  in- 
stead of  this  is  to  measure  the  parallax  of 
various  planets,  using  the  principles  explained 
in  theoretical  astronomy.  (See  Astronomv, 
THEOREncAL).  In  recent  times  those  asteroids 
which  came  nearest  to  the  earth  have  been 
mostly  used  for  this  purpose;  in  particular,  the 
discovery  in  \SS6  of  an  asteroid  moving  in  so 
remarkahle  an  orbit  that  it  periodically  ap- 
proaches nearer  the  earth  than  any  other 
heavenly  body  except  ttie  moon  will  lead  to  a 
\-aIue  of  the  solar  (tarallax  far  more  accurate 
than  can  be  determined  by  any  other  method. 
See  Asteroid. 

Annual  Parallax  is  that  due  to  the  motion 
of  the  earth  in  its  orlMt  It  is  applied  only  to  the 
f.xed  stars.  By  the  parallax  of  a  fixed  star  is 
meant  the  difference  in  its  direction,  as  seen 
from  the  sun,  and  from  either  extremity  of  the 
earth's  orbit.  It  is,  therefore,  equal  to  the  angle 
subtended  by  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit 
when  seen  from  the  star. 

The  determination  of  annual  parallax  is  far 
more  dtfiicnit  than  that  of  diumat  parallax 
since,  on  accoimt  of  the  great  distances  of  die 
stars,  diar  yeafty  parallactic  displacements  are, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  wholly  beyond 
our  powers  of  detection  by  any  instrumental 
means  which  we  possess. '  It  was  not  until  1838 
that  the  processes  of  practical  astronomy  had 
become  sufficiently  refined  to  permit  the  direct 
measurement  of  the  parallax  of  any  star.  In 
this  year  Bessel  determined  the  distance  of  the 
small,  5.6  magnitude,  star  61  Cygiii;  the  an- 
nual parallax  of  this  is  bat  0.41  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  distance  of  ei^  Eght  years.  The 
nearest  of  all  the  stars  so  far  discovered  is  a 
brilliant  double  star  of  the  southern  heavens 
known  as  Alpha  Centauri ;  the  annual  parallax 
of  this  is  0.76^  which  corresponds  to  a  distance 
of  4J  light  years.  AH  earlier  determinations 
of  parallax  were  made  by  direct  measurement 
at  the  telescope;  very  recently,  however,  an 
extraordinary  increase  in  accuracy  has  been  at- 
tained by  the  employment  of  photographic 
methods  and  this  work  is  being  so  vigorously 
prosecuted  at  many  of  the  larger  observatories 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  absolute  distance  of 


ihe  nearer  stars  is  each  year  becomii^  rapidly 
extended.   See  Astrophotography. 

Simon  Newcomb. 
PARALLELISM,  a  parallel  or  comparison 
used  in  any  sense  of  the  word  parallel.  By 
Spinoza  the  term  is  used  to  suggest  that  every 
material  object  has  correspondii^  to  it  an  ideal 
couDterpart.  lo  psychology  the  word  is  used 
of  tile  connection  oetween  matter  and  mincL 
notably  between  brain  processes  and  mental 
processes. 

In  literature  parallelism  is  a  double  state- 
ment of  the  same  notion,  cither  by  simple  varia- 
tion of  the  idea  or  by  n^ation  in  the  second 
member  of  the  opposite  of  the  statement  in 
the  first. 

PARALLELISM,  in  biology,  is  another 
name  for.  what  is  more  commotriy  termed 
convergence,  expressing  a  phase  of  ot|^ic 
-evolution.  It  appears  in  accordance  with  a 
law  that  similar  methods  and  necessities  of 
I^ysical  growth  in  reaction  to  the  environment 
will  produce  likeness  of  bodily  form  and  adapta- 
tions in  animals  of  different  stocks,  as,  for 
example,  marine  mammals  and  lishes,  birds  and 
insects,  or  between  animals  of  the  same  order; 
and  in  the  last-named  case  (most  frequency 
observed  among  insects)  it  is  often  disputable 
whether  many  of  the  instances  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  parallelism  or  to  mimicry  (q.T.). 
The  similarity  noted  above  is  most  mamfest 
in  the  field  of  locomotion  where  virtually  tiie 
same  mechanical  problems  must  be  met  by  very 
different  kinds  of  animals,  as,  for  example, 
tn  overcoming  the  resistance  and  tennihr  of 
the  water  by  fi^es,  and  of  the  air  by  flying 
birds  and  bats.  Here  the  objects  to  be  gained 
by  process  of  adaptaticm  of  a  vertebrate  type 
of  structure  to  uie  same  purposes,  and  in 
similar  media,  are  huc^ncy,  progression  and 
agility,  and  the  continued  effort  to  attun  them 
have  iHToduced  in  creatures  very  unlike  one 
another  otherwise  similarity  in  outline  of  body, 
and  in  instruments  of  propulsion  (wings  or  fins 
and  tail),  which  in  some  cases  is  very  striking. 
Such  parallelism  in  adaptation  results  from 
the  fact  that,  as  Osbom  states  it  ('Origin  of 
Life,*  1917).  *the  production  o£  externally 
similar  forms  in  ad^tation  to  similar  external 
natural  forces,*  is  one  of  the  laws  or  modes  of 
organic  evolution. 

PARALLELOGRAM,  in  matkemaiics.  a 
quadrilateral  rectilineal  figure  which  has  its 
opposite  sides  parallel.   See  Geoubthy. 

PARALLELOGRAM  OF  FORCES.  See 

MECHA^fTCS. 

PARALLELS.  See  GsoMmv. 

PARALLELS  OF  LATITUDE.  See 

Latituuic, 

PARALYSIS,  a  loss  of  muscular  power, 
wherein  contractility  is  dther  abolished  or 
greatly  dinnnished.  Loss  of  sensation,  general 
or  sperial,  was  formerly  spoken  of  as  sensory 
paralysis,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  loss  of  muscu- 
lar motion,  or  motor  paralyus.  At  the  present 
time  the  term  paralysis  is  usually  limited  to  de- 
noting motor  fKiralysis.  and  defects  in  sensation 
are  considered  under  the  head  of  disorders  of 
sensation. 

Palsy  is  a  term  rarely  used  by  jAy^cians,  but 
popularly  it  is  a  synonym  for  paralysis.  Paresis 
IS  a  partial  or  incomplete  taotor  paralysis,  but 
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the  term  is  seldom  used  by  physicians  except 
as  referring  to  a  disease  of  the  insane,  known 
also  as  general  paresis  (q.v.)  or  paretic  de- 
mentia, in  which  gradually  increasing  motor 
paralysis  and  disorders  of  sensation  are  promi- 
nent. 

Paralysis  may  ailect  either  the  voluntary  or 
the  involuntary  muscles.  It  may  be  limited  to 
one  muscle  or  group  of  muscles,  constituting  a 
local  paralysis,  or  it  may  involve  those  of 
various  parts  of  the  body,  or  nearly  all  the 
voluntary  muscles,  and  is  sometimes  associated 
with  sensory  disturbances,  such  as  impairment 
of  common  sensation,  or  alterations  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  skin.  Paralysis  is  not  a  disease, 
but-  the  result  of  some  mechanical  obstruction, 
of  some  functional  disorder  or  structural  dam- 
age in  the  nervous  system  (to  nerves,  nerve- 
centres,  nerve-cells  or  other  constituents).  Or  of 
degenerative  atrophy  of  the  affected  muscles. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  conditions  named, 
either  the  proper  transmission  of  motor  nervous 
impulses  is  prevented,  or  the  debilitated  mus- 
cles are  not  capaUe  of  contracting,  though  the 
impulses  may  t>e  normally  transmitted. 

If  paralysis  is  long  continued,  d^nerative 
changes  occur  in  muscular  and  nerve  fibres,  re- 
sulting in  wasting  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
nerves  affected,  and  consequent  permanent  in- 
ability of  these  parts  to  perform  their  functions. 
Some  of  the  causes  of  paralysis  are  pressure  of 
a  tumor,  or  of  s  broken  bone,  as  of  the  skull  or 
a  vertebra;  an  exudation  of  blood  (due  to  dis- 
eased arteries,  eternal  injuries,  etc.) ;  an  em- 
bolus disint^^tion  of  nervous  tissue  by  soft- 
ening or  thickening;  an  accumulation  of  sertun, 
or  other  results  of  inflammation.  It  may  occur 
without  any  discoverable  lesion,  as  in  hysteric 
or  emotional  paralysis,  in  alcoholic  paralysis,  in 
decubitous  paralysis,  due  to  pressure  on  a  nerve 
from  lying  for  a  long  time  in  one  position,  and 
in  temporary  paralysis  due  to  drugs  or  hypnotic 
or  hysteric  corrditions. 

The  forms  of  paralysis  are  numerous.  The 
names  assigned  to  them  usually  refer  to  the 
situation  in  the  neuromuscular  apijaratus  of  the 
damage,  lesion  or  defective  activity  producing 
the  paralyses;  to  the  condition  of  the  muscles 
affected;  or  to  tHe  extrinsic  causes  of  certain 
paralyses  or  the  discoverers  of  those  causes. 
The  forms  of  paralysis  include:  Acute  ascend- 
ing (Landry's  paralysis),  often  fatal,  beginning 
in  the  muscles  of  the  feet  and  ascending  to  the 
other  muscles  of  the  body — cause  not  known; 
birth,  due  to  injuries  at  birtfi;  bulbar,  due  to 
changes  in  motor  centres  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata; Bell's,  a  facial  paralysis  (see  >Beu.'s 
Palsy)  ;  central,  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord;  cerebral,  due  to  an  intercranial 
lesion;  crossed,  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  face 
and  the  other  side  of  the  -body;  crural,  chiefly 
affecting  the  thigh  or  thighs;  diphtheritic  (also 
post-diphtheritic),  a  partial  paralysis  chiefly  of 
the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  and  tiiroat,  often 
following  diphtheria;  Cruveilhier's  or  progress- 
ive muscular  atrophy ;  divers',  or  caisson  disease 
(q.v.) ;  galloping,  a  rapidly  progressive  form 
of  general  paresis ;  Indian-bow,  paralysis  of  the 
th^ro-arytenoid  muscles ;  infantile,  or  jMliomye- 
libs  anterior ;  ischemic,  a  local  paralysis  due  to 
a  stoppage  of  the  circulation  by  an  enAolus,  a 
thrombus,  etc. ;  lead,  due  to  lead-poisonihg; 
multiple,  a  complication  of  local   paralyses ; 


neural,  originating  in  the  nerves ;  and  spastic,  a 
variety  marked  by  rigidity  of  muscles  and 
heightened  tendon-reflexes. 

Paralysis  is  further  disUnguished  with  refer- 
ence to  its  course,  as  syphilitic,  traumatic,  toxic, 
etc.,  according  to  the  nerve,  muscles  or  part 
specially  affected ;  as,  obturator,  ulnar,  brachial, 
dental,  etc.  A  paralysis  may  be  reflex,  due  to 
peripheral  irritation.  Monoplegia  is  a  paralvsis 
of  a  single  part  of  the  body;  diplegia,  a  bilateral 
paralysis,  aSects  like  parts  on  either  side  of  the 
body. 

The  two  most  extensive  forms  of  paralysis 
are  hemiplegia  (q.v.),  paralysis  of  one  side  of 
the  body,  and  paraplegia,  paralysis  of  the  legs 
and  lower  part  of  the  body.  In  both  forms 
there  may  be  a  toss  of  sensation  as  well  as  of 
motion.  Although  hemiplegia  is  usually  the  re- 
sult of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  embolism,  it 
may  result  from  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  as 
a  hysteric  complication.  Paraplegia  is  due  to 
some  lesion  in  the  spinal  cord. 

The  treatment  of  paralysis  must  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  cause,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  physician,  alriiough  tlie  patient  can 
assist  materially  by  faithful  attention  tofaygienic 
measures,  and  by  exerting  the  wUl-power  upon 
more  delinquent  muscles.  Passive  movements 
of  the  muscles  by  various  forms  of  massage  and 
the  use  of  electricity  are  of  value,  but  must  be 
carefully  employed,  or  they  may  do  harm. 
Acute  ascending  paralysis  as  described  by 
Landry  in  1859  is  characterized  by  a  weakness 
beginning  in  the  legs,  proceeding  to  complete 
paralysis,  extending  usually  within  a  few  days 
to  the  body  muscles  and  to  the  arms  and 
terminating  fatally  in  the  majority  of  instances 
by  involvement  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  symptom  —  complex  rather  thui 
a  disease.  It  is  always  dangerous,  death  oc- 
curring even  after  several  weeks.  Treatment 
is  not  very  promising  unless  some  definite 
etiological  factor  can  be  made  out.  Thus  sal- 
varsan  appears  to  have  caused  a  recovery  in 
one  case  in  which  there  had  been  a  previous 
syphilitic  infection. 

Paralysis  agitans  is  essentially  a  disease  of 
advancing  years,  rarely  occurring  before  40  and 
mostly  after  SO.  Heredity  plays  but  a  small 
part  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease  for  which  it 
is  usually  impossible  to  assign  a  direct  cause. 
Worry,  grief,  fright,  overwork,  hardship,  ex- 
posure or  acute  disease  appear  to  -be  the  excit- 
ing causes.  Its  characteristic  feature  is  the 
tremor,  which  is  usually  also  the  first  symptom 
of  the  disease.  The  speech  is  often  altered  in 
the  disease,  the  true  nature  of  which  is  still 
unknown.  It  is  of  slow  progress  and  may  be 
of  many  years'  duration,  death  being  usually 
due  to  an  intercurrent  disease.  Avoidance  of 
excitement  is  important,  warm  baths  afford 
some  relief  and  a  combination  of  active  and 
passive  movements  has  been  found  very  bene- 
ficial in  many  cases.  Care  must  be  taken  net 
to  fat^e  the  patient.  The  drugs  most  com- 
monly administered  are  the  mydriatics,  (bella- 
donna, atropine,  hyoscyamine,  hyosdne  aiid 
duboisine  sulphate.  Care  must  be  used  in  thdr 
administration  as  they  are  poisonous  in  large 
doses. 

Diphtheritic  paralysis  is  a  sequel  of  diph- 
theria involving  the  paralysis  of  certain  muscles. 
It  is  treated  as  multiple  neuritis.   After  the 
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acute  stage  has  passed,  fats,  tonics,  especially 
strychnine  and  cod-liver  oil,  a  course  of  gal- 
vanism and  massafce  of  the  affected  muscles  are 
resorted  to  with  success  in  nearly  all  cases. 

PARAMARIBO;  par-9-mSr'ibo,  Dutch 
Guiana,  South  Amenca,  the  capital  of  the  col- 
ony, on  the  west  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Sunnam  River,  10  miles  above  its  outlet  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  a  welKlaid-out  town,  with 
substantial  buildings  and  an  excellent  harbor 
defended  by  two  forts.  The  wh(^e  trade  of 
Dutch  Guiana  centres  in  Paramaribo.  Pop. 
about  37,035. 

PARAMATTA.  See  Fasbauatza,  New 
South  Wales. 

PARAMBCIVM,  or  SLIPPKR  ANIMAL- 
CULE, an  oval,  flat  infusorian  veiy  common 
in  pond  water  or  in  vegetable  infusion.  Each 
Paramecium  is  covered  with  rows  of  ci4ia  which 
lash  it  liirough  the  water  and  drive  food-par- 
ticles into  an  aperture  which  serves  as  mouth. 
As  the  food-particles  enter  they  take  bubbles 
of  water  with  them,  and  are  moved  round  and 
round  in  the  living  substance  until  they  are 
digested  or  got  rid  of.  There  are  two  (excre- 
tory) contractile  vacuoles;  the  lance  nucleus  has 
a  small  one  (paranucleus)  Ijing  ibeside  it;  he- 
ncAth  the  thin  rind  there  are  remarkable  eversi- 
ble  ^eads.  A  Paramecium  often  divides  trans- 
versely into  two;  these  two  repeat  the  process 
and  with  continually  diminishing  size  rapid 
multiplication  may  thus  proceed  for  a  while. 
It  has  its  Umtts,  however,  and  then  two  indi- 
vidual infusorians  conjt^te,  exchange  some  of 
the  material  of  dieir  paranuclei,  and  separate. 
Thus  they  seem  to  renew  thdr  youth,  bee  Iw- 

PARAMET2R,  m  mathematics,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  constant  quantity  entering  the  equa- 
tion of  a  curve.  The  term  is  principally  used  in 
discussing:  the  conic  sections. 

PARANA,  pa-rS-na',  state  of  the  Brazilian 
Confederation,  botmded  on  the  north  by  Sio 
Paok>,  on  the  east  hy  the  same  state  and  by  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  souril  by  Santa  Catharina  and 
the  northeastern  tip  of  Argentina  and  on  the 
west  by  Paraguay  and  Matto  Grosso.  The 
main  northern  and  western  boundary  is  the 
Parani  (and  the  Paranapanema) ;  and  the 
Iguassu  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  southern 
boundary.  The  Ivahy  and  Piquiry  flow  north- 
west into  the  Paran4;  but,  like  the  Ignassft,  they 
are  filled  with  rapids  and  nnfit  for  navigation. 
The  diort  coastline  has  the  excellent  harbor  of 
Paranagua;  and  the  coast  is  pictnresqne,  but 
hot,  humid  and  fatal  with  its  yellow  fever.  In 
the  forest-covered  interior,  which  is  only  par- 
tially explored,  the  climate  is  more  equable  and 
much  cooler;  the  temperature  averages  about 
17°  C,  with  a  winter  mean  of  14°  and  a  sum- 
mer mean  of  18° ;  and  the  rains  are  abundant 
Maniof:,  Indian  com,  coffee  and  cotton  ffrow 
on  the  coast,  and  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  the 
northern  and  central  United  States  in  the  in- 
terior, lljere  are  valuable  fbut  unexplored) 
supplies  of  iron,  mercury  ana  gold,  and  there 
are  coal  deposits.  There  are  valuable  pine  for- 
ests, and  me  state  is  a  great  source  of  the 
supply  of  rnatt^.  The  port  of  Paranagua  is 
connected  by  a  railroad  with  the  canital  city  of 
the  state,  Cuiitaba  (pop.  5(^000).   The  area  is 


85,451  square  miles  and  the  population,  largely 
increased  by  German  and  Polish  immigration, 
is  nearly  406,000. 

PARANA,  or  BAJADA  (ba-ha-da')  DEL 
PARANA,  Argentina,  capital  of  Entre  Rios 
province,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Parana,  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  railroad  from  Concep- 
ci6n..  It  is  connected  by  daily  steamer  with 
Santa  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Parana.  It 
is  well  laid  out,  with  straight  unpaved  streets, 
telephone  and  street  car  service  and  other  mod- 
ern improvements.  The  city  was  founded  in 
1730;  was  the  federal  capital  1852-61;  is  the 
location  of  the  provincial  university,  and  has 
steamship  connections  with  Buenos  Aires;  ships 
of  6,000  tons  come  up  the  Parani  as  far  as  this. 
But  the  city  is  not  so  prosperous  as  it  was  50 
years  ago.   Pop.  65,000. 

PARANA,  the  second  largest  river  of 
South  America,  with  a  length  and  discharge 
greater  than  those  of  the  Mississippi  and  a 
drainage  area  nearly  as  larae.  Its  annoal  fiow 
is  three  times  diat  of  the  S«int  Lawrence  and 
five  times  that  of  the  Nile.  It  is  the  principal 
tributary  of  the  great  estuary  called  Uie  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  whidh  it  forms  by  its  juncture  with  the 
Uruguay.  Hie  Paran4  itself  is  formed  by  the 
ocHifluence  of  the  ParanatQ^ba,  which  is  some- 
times considered  its  ugper  course  as  being  the 
axial  stream,  and  the  Rio  Granite,  the  true  iqt- 
per  coarse.  The  latter  rises  mily  60  miles  from 
the  coBSt  on  the  west  slope  -of  the  Sierra  de 
Mantiqueira,  near  Itatiaya;  flows  east  across 
Miaas  Geraes;  separates  that  stute  from  Sao 
Paolo,  and  receives  the  Sapucahy  and  the  Mosv- 
Guassu  before  its  juncture  with  the  Paranahyba 
(q.v.)  at  the  meeti^-point  of  Matto  Grosso, 
Minas  Geraes  and  Sao  Paolo.  The  Rio  Grande 
itself  is  sometimes  called  the  Pari  or  Paran^i, 
but  the  latter  name  is  more  properly  used  o£ 
the  .double  stream,  whidi  flows  soudieast  across 
the  Brazilian  plateau  with  several  splendid 
cataracts  and  many  great  rapids  the  most  nota- 
ble bang  at  Saho  Giiaira,  the  beginning  of  the 
river's  middle  course,  in  which  it  is  the  bound- 
ary between  Brazil  and  Parag^y,  and  Acn  be- 
tween Faraway  and  Argentina.  It  joins  the 
Paraguay  nver  (q.v.)  just  above  Corrientes, 
which  takes  its  name  from  this  juncture,  and 
then  flows  a  little  west  of  south  through  Argen- 
tina, turning  to  the  east  at  Rosario,  and  a  few 
miles  above  Buenos  Aires  Joining  the  Uruguay. 
In  ^neral  the  upper  course  of  the  Parana  is 
navi^ble  save  at  the  falls  of  Urupupunga  and 
Guaira  and  at  the  rapids  extending  150  miles 
below  Guaira;  most  of  its  minor  tributaries 
join  with  cataracts,  that  of  the  Iguassu,  which, 
apart  from  the  Uruguay,  is  nearly  the  only  con- 
fluent from  the  left,  being  the  most  majestic. 
Through  the  Argentinian  plain  the  river  Is 
broad  and  easily  navigable;  near  the  embouch- 
ure there  is  a  constantly  shifting  ddta,  the  main 
diflSculty  of  navigation.  Ships  of  10,000  tons 
drawing  23  feet  of  water  easily  make  their  way 
400  miles  from  the  ocean  to  Rosario.  Steam- 
ers drawing  13  feet  ply  from  Corrientes  to 
Asuncion,  on  the  Paraguay  River,  at  any  sea- 
son, and  at. high  water  to  the  juncture  of  the 
Iguassu.  The  depth  of  the  river  varies  greatly 
with  rains  and  melting  snows,  and  the  volume 
is  ranch  greater  at  Corrientes  than  below.  The 
Parani  is  2,720  miles  long  from  its  source  to 
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the  Plata.   Consult  Hutdunson,  *Tfae  Paran&* 

(1868). 

PARANAQUA,  pa-ra-na-gwa,  Brazil,  port 
of  the  state  of  Parani  (q.v.).  southeast  of 
Curitiba,  the  capital,  and  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Parana^rua,  which  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  300  to  400  tons  and  is  separated 
from  the  Atlantic  hy  the  I-lha  do  Mel.  Rail- 
roads'built  b^  Frendi  enterprise  connect  the 
citjr  with  Cuntiba  and  widi  nie  harbor  at  An- 
tonina;  and  there  is  regular  steaniboat  connec- 
tion with  Hamburg,  because  of  the  German 
colonists  in  the  state  and  the  valuable  exports 
of  mat6,  hardwoods,  cereals  and  sugar.  Pop. 
6,000. 

PARANAHYBA,  pa-ril-na-e'ba,  or  PAR- 
NAHYBA.  par-na-e'ba,  Brazil,  (1)  a  city  and 
seaport  of  the  state  of  Piauhy,  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  srbout  10  miles  from  die  coast 
and  50  miles  north  of  Pernambuco,  with  which 
and  Natal  it  has  rail  connections.  It  is  an  un- 
heaithy  town,  but  of  importance  as  the  seaport 
for  the  region.  Cotton  and  sugar  are  the  prin- 
cipal exports.  P<^.  (estimated)  20,000.  (2) 
A  river  of  northeastern  Brazil,  rising  between 
die  Serra  das  Mangabeiras  and  the  Serra 
Gnrgueia,  and  forming  the  botmdry  between 
MaranhSo  and  Piauhy,  It  is  more  than  630 
miles  iong,  has  no  rapids  in  its  coufse^  to 
the  northeast  and  is  navigaUe  for  400  miles. 
It  empties  into  the  Atlantic  Arougfa  six 
mouths,  fo^ng  a  large  delta,  to  the  east 
of  which  is  the  citv  of  Paranahyba  (q.v.)- 
The  affluents  of  the  river  are  the  (}urgueia, 
Piauhy,  Po^  and  Longa  from  the  right  and 
the  Balsas  on  the  left  (3)  An  affluent 
of  the  ParanS  (q.v.),  rising  on  the  bound- 
ary of  the  states  of  Gojraz  and  Minas 
Geraes  in  the  Serra  dos  Vertientes.  It  forms 
the  -line  between  the  two  states  mentioned,  re- 
ceives at  the  left  the  Velhas  and  the  Tepico 
rivers  and  on  the  right  the  Corumba  and  the 
Mda  Pontc,  and  joins  the  Rio  Grande  de  Pa- 
rani  (or  Parani),  with  which  it  forms  the 
upper  waters  of  the  ParanA  (q.v.).  The  Pa- 
ranahyba occupies  the  axis  of  the  Parani  -basin, 
but  cannot  be  reckoned  the  true  headwater  of 
the  Parani  because  of  its  short  course  and 
small  volume  of  water  as  compared  with  the 
Rio  Grande.  Above  its  juncture  it  forms  sev- 
eral cascades  and  rapitu.  It  measures  alto- 
gether  more  dian  S20  miles. 

PARANOIA,  one  of  the  types  of  the 

Ssychoses.  It  is  characterized  by  a  marked 
ereditary  predisposition,  a  slow  development 
of  persecutory  ideas^  almost  from  childhood, 
with  increasii^  inability  to  get  on  in  the  world, 
and  it  usually  terminates  in  a  mild  type  of  men- 
tal disintegration.  Its  subjects  arc  the  people 
with  pronounced  mental  twists,  sometimes  anti- 
social, more  often  able  to  get  along  in  society 
if  they  are  able  to  be  let  alone.  The  disease  is 
one  of  great  importance,  and  yet  the  conduct  of 
those  affected  is  often  so  closely  allied  to  the 
average  conduct  of  the  environment  that  it  be- 
comes extremely  difficult  to  come  to  the  de- 
cision of  mental  irresponsibility  in  many  of 
these  cases.  Although  a  rare  disease,  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  recognize  it,  since  par- 
anoiacs  are  often  very  dangerous  lunatics.  The 
murderer  of  Garfield  was  an  example.  A  typi- 
cal case  usually  starts  wrcmg  in  the  world,  with 


a  mental  instat»]ity  inherited  from  intensely 
neuropathic  parents.  Some  type  of  mental  dis- 
ease or  extremism  or  pronounced  crankiness 
or  violent  temper  is  present  in  the  crankiness 
of  most  of  these  cases.  Throui^oat  die  de- 
veloping period  these  children  are  usually  dif- 
ferent from  other  chUdroi;  their  intellects  may 
be  as  bright  as  others;  very  often  tfaey  are 

Erecodous,  but  irregularly  so,  being  generally 
elow  par;  they  are  apt  to  be  less  gay,  less 
expansive;  are  characteristically  introspective, 
frequently  very  egotistic  and  inclined  to 
live  within  'themselves.  They  think  that 
their  parents  are  less  fond  of  them  and  show 
favors  to  their  brothers  and  MSters.  They  thus 
come  to  be  very  subjective  and  live  in  a  realm 
of  fancies  and  ideas,  are  notoriously  poor  ob- 
servers of  fact  as  entities  and  poor  scholars 
in  the  exact  sciences.  If  they  are  recogpiized 
as  different  in  these  early  stages  much  may  be 
done  for  them  by  appropriate  psychoanalvsis. 
After  reaching  ^ears  of  independence  these 
patients  fimd  it  difficult  to  get  along  with  pef>- 
ple.  They  are  suspicious  and  quarrelsome  and 
soon  come  to  bdieve  that  theqr  are  the  objects 
of  spedai  plots  and  persecutions.  The  early 
cbildfaood  ideas  may  be  a  nucleus  for  tlus 
delusional  type  of  thinking.  This  false  inter- 
pretation of  condititms  about  them  becotnes 
more  and  more  fixed  in  their  miuds  until  it  is 
systematized  and  eveiything  is  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  this  belief.  Many  persist  in  this  state 
for  years.  They  may  be  engaged  in  business, 
bat  are  more  apt  to  follow  some  solitary  pur- 
suit Here  thar  ecceatridties,  if  cotqded  with 
a  small  modicum  of  talent,  are  put  up  with 
and  they  go  along  as  actors,  painters,  musicians, 
writers,  inventors,  etc.,  earning  perhaps  a  bare 
living  or  being  half  supported  by  friends,  while 
they  arc  laying  the  foundations  of  a  "career.* 
Often  the  ideas  of  persecution  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  intense  hatred,  it  may  be  of  an 
individual  as  a  personal  aggressor  or  as  a 
hindrwice  to  the  cause  of  truth,  of  liberty,  of 
freedom,  etc  It  thus  comes  about  that  many 
paranoiacs  are  attracted  by  the  doctrines  of 
anarchy  and  it  is  notorious  that  regicides  are 
prominently  represented  in  this  diseased  type. 
Some  of  these  patients  at  periods  of  excite- 
ment suffer  from  hallucinations ;  they  see  faces, 
hear  voices  plotting  against  them,  etc.  Some- 
times these  voices  seem  to  accuse  them  of  im- 
moral acts.  From  ideas  of  persecution  th«y 
often  graduate  into  ideas  of  grandeur  (see  Gen- 
eral Pakbsis).  Sometimes  die  voices  appear 
to  tell  one  of  these  that  he  is  elected  by  God  * 
to  be  the  savior  of  his  ^(qile  and  in  response 
to  either  set  of  hallucmations  he  may  kill. 
Mystico-erotic  ideas  are  very  frequent  in  women 
of  this  nature  and  many  are  found  stud^ng 
Oriental  philosophies  and  mystic  symbohsms 
from  fakirs  who  hold  their  hands  and  teach 
them  breathings,  intestinal  lavage  and  various 
forms  of  massage  —  all  of  whiot  contribute  to 
their  erode  tendencies.  One  feature  is  very 
characteristic  in  this  (tisease — its  onesidedness. 
On  many  of  the  topics  of  general  conversation 
the  paranoiac  is  rational  and  often  a  charming 
talker ;  bnt  touch  the  core  of  his  delusional  state 
and  he  is  transformed.  Some  part  of  his  think- 
ing necessary  to  bring  about  mature  judgments 
along  certain  lines  is  defective.  This  defect 
has  never  yet  been  seep  1^  the  nucroscop^  but 
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there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  some  organic 
brain  defect  may  develop.  Most  of  these  cases 
are  hopelessly  incurable.  A  few  remit,  are  ai>- 
parent^  self-controlled  for  a  time  and  ^en  de- 
velop. The  majority  go  on  to  a  mild  form 
of  oementia,  but  the  breakdown  is  very  slight, 
although  the  delusions  usually  persist  and  domi- 
nate the  patient's  whole  thought  and  actions. 
The  anti-socialpatients  are  best  confined  in 
sanatoriums.  They  are  nuisances  to  all  and 
are  better  under  the  strict  regime  of  an  institu- 
tion. Much  can  be  done  by  early  individual 
training  to  render  these  defectives  self-support- 
ing. Consult  JelliSe  and  White,  'Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  5ystem>  (3d  ed.,  1919). 

Smith  Ely  Jeluffe,  H.D., 
Editor,  *  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Menial  Dti- 
ease.> 

PARANTHRACENB.  See  Ahtkracehe. 

PARAPKQM,  in  ancient  times  the  name 
given  a  tablet  fixed  to  a  pillar  or  wall  and  on 
which  laws  and  proclamations  were  engraved. 

PARAPBT,  (1)  in  fortification,  a  work, 
usually  of  earth,  intended  to  protect  troops 
within  the  ramparts,  as  well  as  the  pieces  of 
artillery  used  in  the  defense.  It  has  three 
sloping  surfaces,  an  outer,  upper  and  inner;  but 
the  upper  surface  slopes  very  gently  downward 
and  outward.  It  is  intended -for  the  defenders 
to  rest  their  rifles  or  muskets  on  when  firing. 
The  defenses  roimd  the  roofs  of  castles  are 
also  called  parapets.  (2)  In  architecture  the 
term  parapet  is  applied  to  the  structures  placed 
at  the  edges  of  platforms,  balconies  and  roofs 
of  houses  to  prevent  people  from  falling  over. 

PARAPLEGIA.  See  Pakalysis. 

PARASANG  (Gr.  napaeavym  from  Persian 
parsang  or  farsang),  the  denomination  of  a 
lineal  measure  among  the  Persians  of  antiquity, 
and  still  used  by  them.  In  Xenophon's  account 
of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  he  gives 
the  length  of  each  day's  march  in  parasangs, 
and  modem  travelers  ^ee  with  the  estimate  be 
makes  of  its  length,  namdy  about  30  Gredi 
stadia.  Herodotus  makes  about  the  same  esti- 
mate, which  in  &iglish  miles  would  be  a  little 
less  than  three  and  one-half.  Strab(^  the 
geographer,  reckons  it  as  an  arbitrary  measure 
of  30.  40  or  even  60  stadia,  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground  traveled_  over  ma^  sometimes  have 
had  some  influence  in  detertmning  the  question. 
The  derivation  of  the  word,  which  means 
*stone-at-the-end,*  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
Persians,  like  the  Romans,  marked  out  their 
great  highways  by  means  of  stones,  inscriibcd 
with  the  distance  in  one  case  from  the  Persian 
capital,  in  the  other  from  the  ^golden  mile- 
stone*  (milliarium  aureum)  which  Augustus 
set  up  in  the  Forum  near  the  temple  of  Saturn. 

PARASELENE,  m  astronomy,  a  mock 
moon,  not  unlike  the  Parhelion,  or  mock  sun. 
The  Paraselene  is  common  in  the  polar  regions. 
See  Halo. 

PARASITES.  A  parasite  is  an  organism 
which  draws  its  sustenance  from  some  other 
living  thing  on  the  surface  of  which  or  within 
the  body  of  which  it  lives.  The  organism  upon 
which  it  depends  is  known  as  the  host  Eiuier 
parasite  or  host  may  be  equally  either  plant  or 
animal.  The  tJlant  parasites,  which  include  such 
forms  as  molds,  rusts  and  especially  bacteria, 
are  found  in  and  upon  all  sorts  of  plants  and 


animals  and  are  the  cause  of  a  variety  of 
diseases  that  assimie  in  different  places  and 
at  different  times  great  economic  importance 
for  man  and  also  affect  him  directly  and  seri- 
ously in  the  form  of  a  multitude  of  human 
diseases.  The  phytoparasites  just  noted  are 
not  specifically  discussed  under  this  heading, 
bat  are  treated  in  individual  articles  dealing 
with  the  groups  mentioned.  The  zoo-parasites 
that  form  the  subject  of  this  special  discussion 
are  less  widely  known.  They  stand  in  the  same 
relations  both  to  plant  and  animal  hosts  that 
have  been  enumerated  above  for  the  phyto- 
parasites. Recent  discoveries  have  shown  them 
to  be  of  far>-reacbing  importance  in  their  at- 
tacks upon  domestic  animals  and  stilt  more 
as  the  canse  of  human  diseases.  The  group  of 
animal  parasites  is  not  a  snrstematic  subdivision 
for  the  animals  embraced  under  this  heading 
are  related  biolf>gically  rather  than  structurally. 
Some  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom  like  the 
Echinodenns  contain  no  species  of  parasitic 
habit;  among  the  vertebrates  <»ly  a  cotqile  of 
hrpes  like  the  lamprey  and  tlw  hag-fish  mam- 
xest  a  parasitic  habit;  still  other  groups  like 
the  moflusks  and  sponges  possess  a  few  parar 
sitic  species.  On  the  other  hand  the  lai^e  m%- 
jority_  of  the  flat  worms  and  round  worms  arc 
parasitic  although  in  these  phyla  some  small 
groups  like  the  Turbellaria  are  free  living. 
Among  other  groups  like  protoxua  and  arthro- 
Itods  the  balance  between  free  living  and  para^ 
sitic  forms  is  more  neai^  even.  Tms  utuation 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  parasitism  is  an  ac* 
quired  habit  and  this  fact  is  abundantly  demon- 
strated by  the  structure  of  parasitic  species 
which  shows  a  general  likeness  to  that  found 
in  the  free  living  forms  yet  manifests  modifi- 
cations directly  relating  to  the  discharge  of 
function  under  conditions  of  parasitic  existence. 

_  The  secondary  character  of  parasitism  is 
still  further  demonstrated  by  the  wide  ranae  in 
degree  and  t^'pe  of  dependence  exhibited  by 
different  species.  In  fact  the  various  grades 
merge  into  one  another  so  perfectly  as  to 
produce  a  scale  of  dependence  that  passes 
almost  unbroken  from  the  free  living  type  to 
the  most  extreme  parasitic  organism. 

These  conditions  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
barnacles  (Cirripedia) .  At  one  end  of  the 
scries  stand  the  ordinary  sessile  species  which 
are  sometimes  attached  to  the  external  surface 
of  a  whale  as  to  rock  or  a  floating  object  in 
the  ocean  and  have  no  special  biological  rela- 
tion to_  the  organism  which  serves  them  for 
mechanical  support.  Contrasted  with  this  are 
forms  that  seek  a  location  within  the  jaws  of 
the  whalebone  whale  and  profit  by  the  organ- 
isms carried  past  them  in  the  current  of  water 
surging  through  the  plates  of  baleen  while  the 
whale  is  feeding,  while  these  fall  within  the 
class  of  messmates  or  commensals  and  are  not 
far  removed  from  such  as  are  true  parasites, 
yet  it  will  be  noted  that  they  do  not  draw 
sustenance  from  the  animal  itself.  One  member 
of  this  same  group,  Sacculina,  has  acquired  a 
true  parasitic  habit  and  has  become  radically 
modified*  in  the  process.  The  adult  is  a  shape- 
less mass  firmly  attached  beneath  the  *apron* 
of  a  crab.  Its  relationship  to  the  barnacles  is 
evident  when  one  considers  the  free-living 
young  and  the  first  stage  after  settling  down 
on  the  abdomen  of  the  crab  which  serves  as 
host.    The  antennae  used  by  other  tramacles 
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purely  as  organs  of  attachment  develop  here 
into  an  extended  system  of  rootlets  which 
permeate  the  body  of  the  crab  and  serve  to 
absorb  food  for  the  parasite. 

Transition  to  parasitism  is  exemplified 
equally  by  various  types  of  flies.  There  are 
those  which  live  upon  decaying  material ;  others 
in  which  the  mouth  parts  are  adapted  to  pierc- 
ing that  suck  the  blood  of  various  hosts,  move 
from  individual  to  individual  and  lead  a 
vigorous  independent  existence.  Finally  the 
sheep  tick  {Melophagus  ovinus)  is  really  only 
a  highly  modified  biting  fly  that  has  lost  its 
wings,  given  up  largely  the  power  of  independ- 
ent movement  and  assumed  a  more  intensive 
parasitic  existence. 

The  relation  between  the  parasite  and  the 
carnivore  is  well  illustrated  by  leeches.  In  this 
group  there  are  those  species  which  manifest 
a  purely  carnivorous  habit;  others  that  para- 
sitize upon  larger  animals  and  remain  only  long 
enough  for  a  sii^le  meal  while  still  others  re- 
main attached  to  the  exterior  of  fish  or  turtles 
as  permanent  external  parasites. 

One  sees  in  the  temporary  parasitism  of  the 
mosquito  or  bedbug  evidently  the  first  step 
toward  the  stationary  parasitism  of  the  fleas 
and  lice,  but  sudi  ectoparasites  or  eptzoa  are 
after  all  less  highly  specialized  than  the  en- 
doparasites  or  entozoa.  Ectoparasites  which 
are  very  common  on  the  surface  of  aquatic 
animals  are  reduced  among  air-living  species 
to  the  members  of  the  group  of  arthropods 
whereas  the  soft-bodied  forms  like  protozoa 
and  flukes  that  occur  on  the  external  surface 
of  water-living  hosts  have  been  necessitated 
to  accept  a  more  favorable  location  when  the 
host  entered  upon  a  terrestrial  existence  and 
the  external  surface  was  hardened  to  the  homy 
skin  of  the  hif^her  vertebrate.  Natural  open- 
ings furnish  points  of  entrance  by  which  sui^ 
ectoparasites  were  led  to  invade  the  mouth, 
lungs  and  alimentary  canal  or  the  cloaca  and 
bladder  where  are  found  to-day  species  whose 
close  relationship  to  forms  parasitic  on  the 
external  surface  of  related  water-living  hosts  is 
too  clear  to  fail  of  recognition.  Most  of  the 
entozoa  belong  to  the  systematic  groups  of 
protozoa,  trcmatoda,  cestoda  and  nematoda. 
Thqr  represent  the  most  highly  specialized 
members  of  the  group  and  have  become  modi- 
fied by  adaptations  to  the  parasitic  mode  of 
existence  which  are  most  numerous  and  strik- 
ing. 

The  majori^  of  internal  paradtes  are  found 
in  the  alimentary  canal  or  some  organ  con- 
nected with  it  and  owe  their  introduction  to  the 
contamination  of  food  or  drink.  Yet  there  is 
no  part  of  the  body  which  is  immune  to  para- 
sitic attacks  as  certain  species  occur  regularly 
in  the  muscular  system,  or  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem, while  even  the  brain  and  special  sense 
organs  are  not  without  such  guests. 

\X  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain  wecies 
which  are  ordinarily  free-livinf^  may  under  cir- 
cumstances assume  a  parasitic  habit  Thus 
protozoa  common  to  slime  of  ponds  or  streams 
when  introduced  accidentally  into  the  human 
alimentary  canal  may  find  possibilities  for  de- 
veloping temporarily  in  the  rectum.  Nematodes 
like  the  vinegar  eel  have  been  found  as  appar- 
ently successful  inhabitants  of  the  human  blad- 
der and  small  leeches  common  in  Ihc  wayude 


pods  when  drawn  into  the  throat  by  man  or 
animals  drinking  may  thus  become  accidental 
parasites  of  a  temporary  chaTairter. 

Schaudinn  has  called  attention  to  the  ease 
with^  which  slime-inhabiting  species  of  micro- 
scopic animals,  especially  protozoansi  may  acci- 
dentally gain  access  to  the  alimentary  system  of 
man,  and  find  there  conditions  such  that  they 
may  indetinitely  continue  their  existence.  Small 
roundworms  (Rhabditis  nigrovenosd)  thrive 
apparently  equally  well  in  the  mud  or  in  the 
lung  of  the  frog,  althou^  the  method  of  re- 
production becomes  modified  in  the  second  in- 
stance. 

The  relations  of  animals  to  one  another 
show  also  many  degrees  of  dependency  which 
suggest  another  line  of  origin  for  the  parasitic 
habit.  In  the  simplest  case  of  dependency  the 
weaker  form  receives  shelter  or  even  only  trans- 
portation from  point  to  point.  Such  are  the 
conditions  for  those  forms  which  take  up  their 
abode  upon  floating  objects  in  the  water,  the 
backs  of  whales,  or  the  outer  surface  of  the 
shells  of  crabs  and  mollusks.  Some,  indeed, 
seek  more  sheltered  positions,  as  for  instance 
among  the  windings  of  a  snail's  shell  or  within 
the  mouth  of  the  whale.  In  the  latter  case  the 
animal  secures  not  only  the  best  of  protection 
but  is  able  to  pick  up  stray  morsels  of  food  as 
well.  The  dependent  secures  board  as  well 
as  lodging  from  the  host,  and  the  relation  is 
known  as  commensalism  (q.v.).  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  it  may  be  of  mutual  advan- 
tage, and  some  return  may  be  rendered  for  the 
services  performed.  In  the  latter  case  the  re- 
lation is  known  as  mutualism,  or  syvA>io%\s. 
The  association  here  is  well  illustrated  by  that 
of  the  anemone  which  is  regularly  found  at- 
tached to  the  shell  of  a  hermit-crab.  The 
anemone  secures  transport  from  point  to  point, 
greater  freedom  from  injury,  together  with  less 
dependence  upon  environment,  than  is  ordi- 
narily true  of  sensile  organisms,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  appropriates  stray  morsels  which 
fall  from  the  jaws  of  the  crab  while  feeding. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  presence  on  the  shell 
favors  the  concealment  of  the  crah.  and  its 
stinging  tentacles  ward  off  possible  attack,  llie 
advantage  of  the  association  is  demonstrated  by 
the  solicitude  with  which  the  hermit-crab  trans- 
plants the  anemone  when  forced  by  growth  to 
take  a  new  shell  for  its  habitation. 

Diametrically  opposed  to  this  mutual  ad- 
vantage which  has  grown  out  of  the  association 
of  lodgers  and  messmates  is  that  in  which  the 
return  is  purely  one-sided,  namely,  true  para- 
sitism. The  parasite  lives  at  the  expense  of 
his  host  without  rendering  any  service  in  re- 
turn, and  yet  with  such  prudence  as  not  to 
endanger  the  life  of  his  supporter  until  at  least 
his  own  life-history  is  completed.  The  pre- 
cision of  the  relation  is  evinced  for  instance 
by  the  life-history  of  the  idmeamon-flies.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  in  cases  on  the  hack  of 
caterpillars;  the  larvae  penetrate  the  body  of  the 
latter  and,  beginning  with  the  least  important 
organs,  devour  the  tissue  of  the  host  until  with 
its  complete  destruction  each  larva  is  ready  to 
metamorphose  into  the  fly.  It  is  but  a  short 
step  from  the  position  assumed  by  some  lodgers 
in  the  mouth-cavity  to  that  taken  by  most 
parasites  in  some  region  of  the  alimoitary  canal, 
or  in  one  of  the  various  organs  connected  with 
it;  and  yet  the  transition  is  not  alwftys  to  in- 
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t«rml  pamsitism  (eiHiopsraaiBsm).  Eacisteflice 
oa  the  extenKd  surface  of  the  host,  which  di»- 
tii^mshes  the  ectoparasite,  though  rare  ore  ac- 
count  of  the  greater  dan^rs  involved,  presents 
examples  o.f  an  equally  intense  parasitic  babtt 
Beneath  the  abdomen  of  the  crac  occurs  o£ten 
a  curious  sac-shaped  body  (SaceuUna)  wluch 
is  a  near  relative  of  the  bamaclca,  a  group  of 
typical  sessile  forms.  The  relattondiip  is  litde 
evident  from  the  itispcction  of  the  adult,  but  is 
clearly  demonstrated  hy  study  of  the  Ufe-his^ 
toiy.  The  young  organism  settles  down  on  the 
crab,  sinular  in  form  and  deve&)pment  to  a 
young  barnacle,  but  develops  organs  d  attach- 
ment whicb  ramify  tfarot^  the  bodr  of  the 
crab  as  do  the  roots  of  a  tree  thnnigfa  the  Mil, 
and  are  the  sole  means  of  obtaining  noarisk' 
ment  Accompanying  the  assumption  of  the 
parasitic  habit  ooraes  the  striking  degeneracy 
of  oi^ans  connected  with  the  active  life  said 
the  development  merely  of  the  reproductive 
fnnction.  The  adult  Sacculina  consists  of  little 
more  than  a  mass  of  r^roductive  organs  pro- 
ducing large  numbers  of  eggs. 

Effects  of  FarasitlUtt^The  effects  of 
parasitism,  which  are  dependent  upon  the  de* 
Itree  to  which  the  animal  has  acquired  the  para- 
sitic habit,  are  equally  evident  and  similar  in 
p^asitic  forms,  whatever  their  Hne  of  origin. 
The  organs  and  function  of  locomotion  are  the 
first  to  suffer.  Adult  parasites  possess  little  if 
any  means  of  movement  and  such  locomotor 
organs  as  are  present  in  the  embryo,  and  are 
related  to  a  period  of.  free  existence  or  to  a 
change  of  hqst,  disappear  with  the  attainment 
of  the  adult  locati<Mi.  Hand  in  band  widi  the 
degeneration  of  the  locomotor  organs  goes  diq 
reductioo  in  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems. 
Organs  of  ^)edal  sense,  also,  become  atrophied 
or  are  entirdy  lost,  and  the  parasite  is  dep-aded 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  vegetative  organism  by 
the  disappearance  of  these  diaracteristical^ 
animal  structures. 

On  Ac  other  hand,  while  the  parasitic  life 
is  an  easy  existetice,  it  is  equally  a  dangenms 
one  for  Uie  Mtedes.  Were  die  Mgs  40  be  de- 
posited and  uie  young  devel(^>edat  the  point 
where  the  adult  lives,  the  existence  of  the 
parasite  and  its  host  would  find  an  evident  and 
not  distant  limit  The  necessary  migration  to 
the  external  world  and  search  for  new  hosts 
involve  large  elements  of  chance.  Thus  for 
the  preservation  of  die  species  a  superabundant 
fecundity  is  required  to  meet  these  overwhelm- 
ing odas.  In  conformify  to  diis  the  rcitro- 
ductive  ^$y5tem  of  the  true  parasite  reaches  an 
extraordinary  st^e  of  development,  and  pro- 
duces an  enormous  number  of  offspring.  It  is 
ttoticeable  that  tiie  same  changes  are  brought 
about  in  the  worm  and  in  the  crustacean.  Un- 
like as  th^  are  at  the  start  parasitism  has  de- 
graded them  to  the  same  physiotogical  level. 
Those  orsans  whidi  diaracterize  the  animal  are 
lost  and  there  remains  merely  a  superdeveloped 
reproductive  system.  It  is  wise  in  this  connec- 
tion to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  parasites  do 
not  ocmstitute  a  group  of  s^wtematic  value.  The 
forms  are  dassified  in  distinct  snd  separate 
branches  of  the  animal  kingdbm,  and  a  given 
parasite  is  often  more  closely  related  to  iree- 
living  species  than  to  other  parasitic  forms. 
The  majority  of  animal  parasites  occur  to  be 
sore  among  Che  lower  gnotqn  so  that  the  sangle- 
c^ed  animals  (Protozoa),  tb«  worm^  and  the 
TO-ai  —19 


•Crustacea,  fomiah  the  larger  number  of  para- 
sitic animals,  although  instances  of  parasitism 
are  not  wanting  in  higher  groups,  even  among 
the  vertebrates. 

Parasites  do  not  ori^nate  in  vitiated  organs 
as  the  ancient  worthies  of  medicine  would 
have  it,  nor  are  ibsy  the  result  of  any  -pe- 
en  liar  temperament,  as  another  school  has  held 
in  time  past.  They  have  been  introduced  into 
the  body  of  the  host  from  without,  and  are 
lound  in ,  a  gwai  location  because  the  germs 
or  embryos  were  broi^t  to  that  point  by  some 
chance,  and  have  maintained  it  durmg  growth. 
The  metlx>d  of  cure  is  equally  evident  No 
amount  tit  imagination  can  compass  iit,  for  it 
depends  iqmn  the  removal  of  the  paradte  and 
the  prevttntioii  of  the  introduction  of  further 
germs  or  embryos.  The  same  line  of  reasoning 
KppSiet  wfdi  equal  distinctness  to  other  dis- 
eases, and  if  followed  will  maiteriaUy  aid  in  di»* 
pelling  many  popular  illusions  of  the  day  on 
aiedical  sobiects. 

Eadoparasitea. —  The  endoparasites  of  man 
have  beoi  ceidres  of  attention  during  recent 
years  by  virtue  o£  t&scoveries  which  have  dcm- 
<»istrated  their  iiiq>orfeaace  in  the  etiology  of 
disease.  To  be  sure  the  occurrence  of  tape- 
worms, and  of  the  larger  xoundworms,  is  re< 
corded  in  the  first  medical  writings  of  the 
Greeks,  and  also  in  the  still  earlier  chronicles 
of  the  Hebrews  ajid  Egyptians,  and  in  a  few 
instances  their  relation  to  disease  was  accurate]^ 
stated.  Now  more  than  150  species  are  recorded 
£or  the  htman  host,  and  die  discoveries  o£ 
recent  years  have  been  particularly  fruitful 
taong  the  lower  groups  of  diese  oif^anisms. 
For  instance,  it  is  now  known  beyond  question 
that  a  small  parasite  in  the  red  corpuscles  is 
the  cause  of  malaria  (q.v.),  one  of  the  most 
widespread  and  costly  of  human  diseases. 
Quite  recently  also  smallpoxt  yellow  fever  and 
a  nuniber  of  tropical  diseases  of  considerable 
importance  have  been  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  other  minute  animal  parasites.  Although 
not  yet  demonstrated  it  m«r  well  be  that 
causes  of  many  infectious  tfiseasea  whidi  have 
hithertD  been  soueht  in  vain  amoiqt  A*  bac- 
teria are  eventually  to  be  foui^  among  micro- 
scopnc  animal  parasites 

In  the  opiniop  of  the  medical  profession  200 
years  ago  tfiere  was  no  disease,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, which  was  not  due  to  the  presence  and 
effect  of  some  land  of  parasite;  More  careful 
smdy  has  shown  the  extreme  «liaracta*  of  this 
VKw,  and  has  given  eome  inn^At  into  the  actual 
dlects  of  the  parasite  opmi  die  bmt  In  gen* 
eral  such  effect  is  related  lo  ^e  proportioiul- 
size  and  number  of  the  parasites,  although  there 
is  an  evident  difference  btOnreea  such  parasites 
as  are  active  and  growing  and  those  which  are 
encysted  and  pas»ve  The  draft  on  tiie  host  is 
first  for  food  siq>ply,  which  evidently  depends 

rn  the  sise  and  fertility  of  the  parasite;  in 
second  place  upon  the  amount  of  space  oo- 
ci;^ed,  which  will  be  of  importance  on^  where 
the  number  of  parasites  is  laive  or  the  space 
occupied  is  limited;  and  in  me  third  places 
active  parasites  produce  by  their  movements  a 
certain  irritation  and  inflammatton  of  the  tia< 
sues  of  the  host.  Certain  species  n^ich  actually 
devour  the  tissues  of  iSie  host  introduce  an  ele- 
ment ol  danger  in  die  destruction  of  essential 
organs  and  through  weakening  the  walls  of 
blood  vessels  or  ««rforaluig  ^  intestinal  canal. 
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so  that  the  secondary  consequences  may  be 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  de* 
struction  caused.  Excessive  effects  at^  how- 
ever, due  to  more  intricate  catnes.  The  ex- 
treme anaemia  which  is  consequent  upon  the 
fiarasitism  of  certain  spedes  (Necator  amer- 
tcanus)  is  due  to  the  constant  abstraction  of 
blood  by  the  parasite,  and  the  consequent  great 
reduction  in  the  vitality  of  the  host.  The  inju- 
ries caused  in  the  intestinal  wall  afford  places 
of  easy  attadc  for  patfa<^enic  germs  which  may 
be  present  Many  invest^ators  have  also 
shown  that  certain  species  of  parasitic  worms 
produce  deSnite  poisons  (toxins)  whidi  affect 
j[^rticularly  the  nervous  system  and  die  forma- 
tion of  blood.  The  continued  production  and 
giving  off  of  such  substances  explain  the  appar- 
ently excessive  results  of  parasittism,  and  the 
production  for  instance  of  pernicious  uuemia 
by  certfun  ta^wworms,  such  as  Dibothriocepha- 
ius. 

Causes  and  Results. —  The  Kfe-histoiy  of 
the  parasite  u  intimately  connected  wiA  the 
hatats  of  the  host,  and  frequently  includes  al- 
tematifm  of  generations  in  diat  one  generatioa 
98  iMssed  within  the  host  and  anouer  either 
outside  as  a  free-living  organism  or  in  a  differ- 
ent host;  or  it  may  be  Uiat  the  larval  form 
occurs  in  one  host,  while  the  adult  is  found  in 
another.  Thus  the  larval  form  of  one  tape- 
worm occurs  in  ihe  mouse,  and  the  adult  is 
fotud  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  die  cat.  The 
complicatiims  which  occnr  are  too  extenHve  to 
permit  of  detailed  considnation  here^  but  die 
relation  of  the  two  hosts  is  rqrularty  such  tioA 
die  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  achieved 
hy  natural  means.  Hie  life-history  gives  a 
clue  to  the  means  by  which  the  para»te  gains 
introductwn  to  the  host,  and  in  the  absence  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  develotMnent  it  is 
difiicttlt  if  not  impossible  to  say  at  what  point 
the  evil  may  be  combated.  A  rational  prc^hy- 
l&xts  for  nuilaria  was  not  ^ven  until  the  hfe- 
liistory  and  ^e  method  of  introduction  of  the 
parasite  into  the  human  host  were  laid  bare. 
In  general  -the  causes  of  human  {mnuites  are  to 
be  found  in  the  disr^iard  of  personal  cleanli- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  individu^  in  too  inti- 
mate association  with  pet  animals,  fi>om  which 
cmne  a  number  of  iiiQiortaiit  parantes,  in  the 
omtamination  of  the  water-supply  by  sevnige  or 
waste,  in  lack  of  cafe  in  die  preparation  of 
food  and,  of  course,  freqooidy  m  the  clement 
of  chance. 

Parasitic  diseases  did  not  affect  savage  man 
widely.  Whiie  conditions  of  existence  were 
very  unsanitary,  those  who  fell  seriou^  ill 
were  deserted  and  a  new  place  of  habitation 
sought  out.  Thus  the  sources  of  contamina- 
tion were  left  behind  and  the  epidemic  stof^d. 
When  man  began  to  live  in  fixed  commumties 
o«|wrtimities  were  given  for  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  his  parasites  and  for  thdr 
transmission  to  others.  Food  and  drink  were 
readily  polluted  and  epidemics  ibecame  f  reqaent 
and  virulent  Thereby  the  race  developed  in 
the  course  of  a  long  period  a  certain  immunity 
such  as  is  seen  to-day  in  the  resistance  of  the 
black  race  to  the  evH  effects  of  hookworm  dis- 
easK.  This  was  acquired  doubtless  at  a  fearful 
cost  in  htmian  life  as  evidenced  by  the  present 
effects  of  new  diseases  on  non-acclimatized 
races  or  groups. 

Wkh  the  development  of  communis  saidta- 


dtm  and  especially  with  (he  emphads  on  pure 
water,  and  widi  gieneral  edticadoa  in  personal 
bygieoe  the  abunduioe  of  animal  parasites  and 
toe  dunces  of  infection  have  -besn  maikedty 
reduced.  The  use  of  foot  ooverings  and  less 
intimate  assodation  mth  -domestic  animals  are 
also  im|>ortant  factors.  The  -demand  for  good 
food  with  consequent  ^eater  care  in  raising, 
jM-eparing  and  dlstrifanting  food  products  also 
tends  to  reduce  and  ultimartely  to  eliminate  zoo- 
parasitic  diseases.  When  national  customs  or 
prejudices  run  counter  to  the  fovonbfe  influ- 
ences mentiooed,  certain,  animal  porwtes  may 
become  abundant  and  serious,  but  die  increasing 
knowledge  and  ititelligence  of  man  will  ulti- 
mately control  and  aooparasitic  diseases  will 
disappear.  Thereby  man  will  sunnount  the 
greatest  barrier  to  the  control  of  die  tropics 
and  the  utilization  of  its  wonderful  ritibes  for 
the  welfare  of  the  race. 

BiUiocrapfay.— Blanchard,  R.,  <Trait£  de 
zoologie  m6dacak>  (Paris  1885-90)  ;  Braun  M., 
^EHe  tierischen  Paiasiten  des  Menschen* 
(Wurzburg  1915);  CobboH,  T.  S.,  tPara- 
sites^  (London  1879) ;  ^Human  Parasites* 
(1882);  Fantham,  St^ens  and  Theobald, 
*The  AninKd  Parasites  of  Man'  (London 
1916) ;  Leuckart.  R,  ^Die  Parasiten  des  Men- 
schen  und  die  von  ihnen  herrithrenden  Krank- 
heiten*  (Leipzig  1875^-1901);  Manson,  P., 
^Tropical  Diseases>  (London  1898) ;  Ralliet 
A.,  vTraite  de  zoologie  mMicale  et  agricole* 
(1895^5);  Stiles,  C  W..  Many  valuable  pa- 
pers, chiefly  in  'Bulletins*  and  "Reports*  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  of  the 
Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  Ward.  Henry  B., 
^Parasitic  Worms  of  Man  and  uie  Domestic 
Animals^  (Lincoln  189S);  Articles  in  Wood's 
'Reference  Han(tt>ook  of  Medical  Science' 
(New  YoHc  1913-18) ;  'Data  for  die  Determi- 
nation  of  Human  Entozoa*  (in  lUmou  tiedkal 
Journal.  October  1912). 

Henry  B.  Ward, 
Proftssor  of  Zoology,  Utuvtrsity  of  Illmois. 

PARASITIC  ANIMALS.  These  are  gen- 
erally tabulated  under  the  headings  of  protozoa, 
worms  and  insects.  Of  the  Protozoa  ^roup, 
P.  rhisopoda,  some  amcebae  are  parasitic,  P. 
sporosoa  are  all  parasitic,  and  there  are  nu- 
merous parasitic  forms  of  the  P.  infusoria. 
The  two  first  mentioned  are  productive  of  ma- 
laria in  humankind.  Of  the  Scolecida  group, 
5*.  trematoda — liver  flukes — the  5".  cestoda  — 
tapeworms  —  and  the  four  genera  of  S.  acoif- 
thocephala,  are  all  parasitic;  the  S.  nematoda — 
rouodworms  —  are  also  mostl:^  parasitic  Of 
the  Annelida  group,  some  species  of  A.  c/utto- 
poda  —  sandworms  —  are  parasitic,  while  most 
species  of  A.  hirudinea  —  leeches  —  are  ecto- 
parasites, or  temporary  parasites;  some  leeches 
are  carnivorous.  Of  me  Insecta  group,  besides 
many  plant  parasites  the  group  of  animal  para- 
sites include  pediculidce  —  lice;  me mbranacci — 
bed-bugs ;  nphaniptera — fleas ;  maUophaga  ~ 
bird  lice;  pupipara  —  sheep  lice;  cuUcida;  mos- 
quitoes and  other  diPtera;  idineumon  flies;  and 
amon^  the  Arachniaa  ^roup  of  sjader  parasites, 
are  mttes,  water  mites,  itch  and  mange  mites  and 
ticks.  See  Parasites;  Parasitic  Diseases. 

PARASITIC  CONB.  See  Com. 

PARASITIC  DISEASES,  die  name  ap- 
lMi«d  to  such  htiman  and  animal  diseases  as  are 
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caused  by  animate  agents,  of  t^bich  ihere  are 
two  types  —  parasites  and  infectious  agents. 
While  the  latter  produce  "Hnfectjous  diseases  * 
they  are  in  a  sense  parasites,  though  they  may 
also  be  saprophytes  —  vegetables  oigamsms  liv- 
ing upon  dead  organic  matter.  The  true  para- 
site, however,  is  not  an  infectious  agent;  it 
confines  its  habitat  to  certain,  localities^  of'  the 
living  body  and  remains^  there.  It  is  milder  in 
action;  its  life  beiog  intimately  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  host  upon  whom  (or  which)  it 
lives,  there  seems  to  be  an  absence  of  *intent* 
to  destroy  that  host.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
infectious  agents  enter  every  tissue  of  the  liv- 
ing body  and  destro^r  it  as  speedily  as  may  be. 
Yet  parasites  and  infectious  agents  are  not 
necessarily  distinct  organisms,  for  types  of  the 
former  exist  harmlessly  mi  perhaps  every  human 
body^   See  Pneumonia. 

The  various  diseases  are  de^t  with  ia  sepi- 
rate  articles.  They  may  be  produced  by  vege- 
table or  animal  parasites,  while  a  third  form 
of  infective  diseases,  such  as  influenza,  whoop- 
ing cough,  small-pox,  measles,  typhus  fever 
and  mumps,  have  not  been  deflnitel)^  traced  to 
micro-organisms.  The  diseases  arising  from 
vegetable  parasites  are  erysipelas,  infective 
endocarditis  (affecting  the  mtemal  membrane 
of  the  heart)^  gonorrhoea,  suppuration  and  blood 
poisoning.  Specific  bacilli,  those  which  always 
provoke  the  same  disease,  cause  typhoid  fever, 
cholera,  ^  yellow  fever,  infective  meningitis, 
diphtheria,  pneumonia,  Malta  fever,  Weil's  dis- 
ease (a  form  of  jaundice),  tetanus,  relapsing 
fever,  plague,^  glanders,  leprosy,  tuberculous, 
madura  foot, '  actinomyco^s,  asperghosis  and 
other  fungus  diseases.  To  anmial  parasites 
(protozoa)  are  due  the  tse-tse  fly  disease, 
sleeping  sickness,  amoebic  dysentery,  syphilis 
(unknown  origin),  malaria,  K&la-azar  (an 
Indian  fever)  and  black-water  fever.  The 
fUaria  or  nematode  parasitic  worms  are  found 
m  varions  organs  and  in  the  Mood.  Scarlet 
fever  and  hy«nY»>holMa  have  also  been  traced 
to  organisms.  Investi^tions  carried  out  in 
Alexandria,  Egypt^  during  1916,  into  the  spread 
and  incidence  of  mteslinat  protozoal  infections 
of  British  troops  and  natives  in  the  Near  Elast 
revealed  three  new  human  intestinal  protozoa. 
The  following  list  shows  the  localities  of  the 
human  body  and  the  prindpaf  parasites  that 
are  f  otind  in  them : 

Entozoa- 

Blood  ,   Pflaria  tanguiniB  hominu. 

Bnm  AcephKtocTit»  ntlltifida. 

Bronchial  glandi   PiIbim  bfimcbialti. 

BnmchMl  tnbcs   BmttoM^aa  brondtiaHi. 

_    '        '   StraogyMB  broMaiklis. 

CkpRilftof  cnrsuniM...  pktoout  mobintn. 

^ystalhne   Monostoow  lento. 

Onodenmn   Distotim  cnunun. 

Bjre   FilAria  oculi. 

OiOl  blMldar   Distonuk  hapkttcuin. 

,  '    Fasciala  hepatica. 

Hapatic  dnet   Diitoma  lanceolatum. 

ntartkiM  AnkylMtoiu. 

*   Antbomift  CMttcukrk, 

*   Amrii  ftUta. 

*  ■   ^  himbricrfto. 

 Botiufoovhalu  oofdatua. 

■    '  IsbM. 

'   CjvUcercM  tmmcol^ 

......I......  Distonift lwtSfO|]livGS. 

'    DHsadiytaru  lada. 

'   Eustrangyhia  ^igM. 

 OBstnu  nominu. 

  Pentastoma  cotuttictniBi 


latntfaiM  PtntutoBia  dsntaBMhrttnik 

'    Tmu  AcaothotriM. 

■    "  elliptica. 

"    ■  flftTapuncta. 

-  '  '   *  tophotama. 

'    *  "^'"fnnMlBtfc 

■      "  nana. 

■  ■    ■  solium. 

*   Tricocophahu  ditpar. 

*   Sdaroatoioa  dnoden*!*. 

Kidney  Bustroogylus  gtpu. 

*    Ascaris  renatio. 

'   Tetrattoma  Teoalh 

liver  Traia  nana. 

'    Acephalocyitia  endogena. 

*    PentaBtoma  constrictuin. 

'   BchinococcuB  hominia. 

MmcIbs  Trichina  BpiialM. 

 Cyiticercut  celluloan. 

Omentum  Befainoooccus  hominio. 

Orary  Hoatinydium  fMoguicola. 

'    P<4yitOB)B  pBViiaolB. 

Portal  and  venous  ay*- 
ttm  ,  BUhanb  hKmatolMa. 

n>rta]  and  vsnoug  sys- 
tem  DiMoma  hnaatobiuin. 

Skin  and am^u  tiswe. .  Chcacunculas  medineosis. 

*  ..  niaria  medinenoa. 

apleen   Echinococcus  homtots. 

UnnarrbMte  Dsctylius  aculeatus. 

'  Di^osoma  crenatus. 

'   SpuQirtCTa^hoounis. 

*  '    Polyfltoma  venarum. 

ECTOZOA. 

This  class  includes  fbe  varieties  of  lice,  the 
chigoe  and  itdi-tnsect,  which  mfcst  the  sldn, 
cellular  tissue  and  the  hair. 

The  dnef  vegetable  parasites,  Entofihyta* 
fbose  fiving  wkfaiii  the  ho&y,  and  Epiphyta,  those 
living  on  the  exterior,  occur  as  fo^ws:  la 
the  stcmacli.  Tomb  cerevisiae  (also  in  the 
bkidder)  ;  Sardna  ventriculi.  The  Oidium  albi- 
cactt  or  thruab-fnngus  occurs  on  cutaneous  and 
mucous  surfaces;  in  the  month,  where  also 
Leptotbrix  buccalis  is  found.  The  bones  o{ 
hands  and  feet  and  deep  tissue  are  affected  by 
ChioiTplie  carteri.  On  tb«  scalp,  MkrMporon 
mdouini;  Tridiopl^ton  aponilMdes;  Achorion 
lebertii.  The  skin,  Puccmia  favi;  Achorion 
schoenleinii;  Microsporon  furlur;  follicles  of 
hair,  Microsporott  mentagrophytes.  See  Bao 
iBKioLOGV;  Disease,  &itu  Thbort  or;  Pam- 
sites;  Pathology. 

PARASITIC  FISHBS,  about  a  dozen 
vei7  small  eel-like  fidies,  of  the  sand-eel  family 
Ophidiidee,  and  the  frencra  Pierasfer  and 
Encheliopkis,  are  parasitic  or  commensal  in 
other  marine  aninitls,  and  have  some  carious 
modifications.  They  frequent  the  hollows  in 
the  bodies  of  jellyfishes,  the  breathing  chambers 
of  starfishes  and  sea-cuctunbers,  and  sometimes 
insinuate  them$elves  between  the  layers  of  the 
mantle  of  pearly  muascls  and  other  bivalves. 
Cases  are  known  where  they  have  beoome 
coated  over  with  pearl  and  so  imbedded  in  the 
interior  of  the  shell.  These  parasitic  fishes  have 
totaHy  k»t  their  pelvic  and  caudal  fins ;  and  the 
vent  nas  been  moved  forward  from  the  ordi-^ 
nary  anal  position  to  near  the  throat  One 
species  (F.  affinis)  is  especially  common  on  the 
pcart-oyster  banks  of  western  Mexico. 

PARASITIC  PLANTS,  plants  which  Uw 
Qpon  and  at  Ae  expense  of  other  plants  to 
which  they  become  attached.  The  group  is  not 
well  defined,  since  many  of  the  lower  forms 
liave  saprophytic  habits  also,  or  may  develop 
them  under  favorable  conditions  and  since  some 
higher  plants  exhitut  more  or  less  parantic 
tendencies.  All  members  of  the  group  are  alike 
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in  their  method  o{  feeding:  sucking  organs 
(haustorta)    are  developed   within   the  host- 

{ilant's  tissues,  their  office  being  to  absoifa  the 
iquids  which  the  host-plant  oditains  from  the 
soil  and  the  food  elaborated  by  the  green  parts 
of  the  host.  It  is  assumed  by  botanists  that 
this  habit  has  resulted  in  sexual  degeneracy,  so 
that  in  some  cases  sexuality  appears  to  nave 
been  lost  entirely.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
the  vegetative  functions  are  in  many  cases  re- 
markably developed.  In  other  cases  the  life- 
history  is  remarlrably  complex,  especially  among 
the  lower  fungi,  for  instance,  ap^e-nist.  (See 
Apple,  paragraph  Diseases).  The  flowering 
parasitic  plants  may  or  may  not  contain  chloro- 
phyl,  in  the  former  case  bein^  able  to  utilize 
the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  m  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  part  at  least  of  their  food;  in  the 
latter  case  being  dependent  .nearly  if  not  en- 
tirely upon  the  host.  Familiar  instances  of  the 
former  are  bastard  toad-flax  and  mistletoe;  of 
the  latter,  broom-rape  and  dodder.  This  last 
(see  Dodder)  is  remarkable  also  because  its 
seeds  germinate  in  the  ground,  send  up  slender 
leafless,  thread-like  stems,  and  after  becoming 
attached  to  a  host  die  at  their  lower  extremities. 
Single  individual  plants  of  some  species  of 
dodder  have  been  known  to  feed  upon  more 
than  half  a  dozen  different  ^cira  of  host- 
plants  at  the  some  time.  Firan  an  economic 
standpoint,  the  parasitic  fungi  are  of  most  im- 
portance. Among  these  are  the  so-called  plant 
diseases;  for  instance,  the  smuts  and  rusts  of 
cereals,  the  blieht  of  strawberries  and  ootatoes, 
the  mildew  of  gooseberries  and  grapes,  etc 
liiere  are  also  several  diseases  attributed  to 
bacteria;  ior  instance,  pear  blight  and  melon 
wilt  Still  other  members  of  this  group  are 
para»tic  upon  insects.  The  common  house  fly 
IS  frequently  found  stuck  fast  to  walls  and 
windows  and  surrounded  try  a  yellowish  ring  of 
^res  of  a  plant  parasite.  Young  fish  in 
hatcheries  are  often  destroyed  in  immense  num- 
bers by  a  slime  mold.  Horses  occasionally  suffer 
from  a  lunj;  parasite  of  vegetable  origin.  And 
even  man  is  not  exempt:  he  is  sometimes  at- 
tacked by  ringworm  and  barber's  itch.  The  at- 
tacks of  these  parasites  are  due  largely,  tf  not 
wholly,  to  unsanitary  contfittons,  carelessness, 
neglect,  or  some  other  similar  cause  and  th«y 
may  be  prevented  by  proper  attention. 

PARASOL,  an  umbrella  or  a>vering  for  die 
head,  which  was  used  among  the  andents,  not 
for  me  purpose  so  much  of  preservation  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun  as  in  rengious  ceremonies 
and  processions.  In  certain  festivals  the  young 
females  who  celebrated  fhem  bore,  among  other 
sacred  instruments,  the  parasol:  it  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  andent  marks  of  dignity  that 
we  find  indicated  either  by  relics  of  art  or  by 
authors.  In  process  of  time,  when  the  Romans 
b^an  to  lay  aside  -the  dn^le  habits  of  thdr 
forefathers,  the  parasol,  by  a  natural  transition, 
began  to  be  used  iFor  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
still  applied.  The  matrons  particularly  used  to 
be  followed  by  staves,  whose  office  was  to  pro- 
tect the  delicacy  of  their  diarms  by  intercepting 
the  solar  heat  by  the  agreeable  shade  of  the 
parasols.  They  were  constructed  of  wands  or 
twigs,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  put  up  or  dowtf,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  those  used  at  the  present  day.  .  See 


FARAS'UCHIA,  an  order  of  extinct  croco- 
diles. See  Herpetology'. 

PARAY-LE-MONIAL,  pa-rS-Ie-md^ne-al, 
France,  town  in  the  department  of  Saone-et- 
Loire,  on  tlie  Bourbince,  about  170  miles  in 
direct  Hne  southeast  of  Paris.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  France,  and  is  famous  for  hav- 
ing been  the  home  for  many  years  of  Margaret 
Mary  Alacoque,  a  Visitation  nun,  who  gave  the 
world  an  account  of  remarkable  revelations 
made  to  her  regarding  the  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  To  this  nun  may  be 
given  the  credit,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the 
present  magnitude  <>f  the  League  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  (q.v.).  She  died  at  Paray-Le-Monial, 
17  Oct.  1690.  Pop.  3.000.  Consult  TickeH, 'Life 
of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary'j  Bougand,  *His- 
toire  de  la  bienbeoreuse  Mtirguerite  Marie* 
(1894). 

PARBUCKLE,  a  method  of  raising  or 
lowering  any  cylindrical  body,  such  as  a  barrel, 
by  an  inclined  plane.  It  consists  in  throwing 
a  rope  round  a  post  fixed  on  the  level  from 
which  the  object  is  to  be  lowered,  or  to  which 
it  is  to  be  raised,  making  the  ends  of  the  rope 
of  the  same  length  and  ^ssing  them  under  and 
round  the  object  to  be  raised  or  lowered.  In 
raising  or  lowering  the  object  one  or  more  men, 
standing  on  the  higher  level,  take  hold  of  each 
end  of. the  rope,  and  shorten  or  lengthen  the 
amount  of  rope  paid  out  according  as  they 
wish  to  raise  or  lower.  By  this  method  the 
barrel,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  made  to 
serve  as  a  pulley  for  Itself.  The  resistance  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  rope  is  just  one-hat f  of  the 
wdght  of  the  object  as  felt  on  the  inclined 
plane,  or  one-fourth  of  that  weight  at  each  end 
separately. 

PASCS,  par'sS.  See  Fates. 

PARCEL,  was  formerly;  used  as  an  adveri) 
or  semi-adverb,  having  the  meaning  of  'partljr* 
or  "in  some  measur^ ;  as  in  the  e3q>resston5 
"parcel-blind.".  «parcel-deaf,>  «parcel-gilt»  or 
"pared- learned."  In  the  law  of  real  estate  and 
conveying  of  property,  the.  word  is  used  for  a 
portion  of  land  named  in  the  transaction  of 
buying  or  sdling,  and  so  also  of  a  -description 
of  propu^ty  set  forth  in  a  conveyance,  tc^ether 
with  its  boundaries,  with  a  view  to  its  easy 
identification.  In  nautical  usage,  a  parcel  is  a 
wrapping  of  tarred  canvas  on  a  rope,  to  prevent 
chafing.  It  is  cut  in  long,  narrow  strips,  well 
tarred,  and  made  up  into  rolls  before  it  is  laid 
on  the  rope.  The  rope  is  usually  warmed,  &en 
parceled  and  then  served. 

PARCEL  POST.  The  generic  name  for  a 
service  performed  by  governmental  agencies 
and  comprising  the  collection,  forwarditi^  and 
delivery  of  packages  through  the  mails.  It  cor- 
responds in  a  general  way  with  the  service  per- 
formed by  die  express  companies,  which  until 
the  summer  of  1912  were  in  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  field  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
time  mentioned  nearly  all  European  and  one  or 
two  South  American  nations,  as  well  as  Japan 
in  Asia,  were  provided  with  systems  for  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  in  retail  quanti- 
ties, but  within  generous  weight  ana  bulk 
limits,  at  considerably  less  than  one-third  the 
cost  of  expressage  in  this  country.  The  United 
States  post  office  would  receive  no  lArcel  of 
merchandise  over  four  pounds  in  wa^t  and 
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cbai^d  a  prc^ubitive  uncial  rate.  In  Belgiiun  The  coet  of  coUecthig  and  delivering  parcels 
the  majdmum  wei^t  transportable  in  the  mails  of  10  pounds  and  upward  in  weight,  ascertained 
was  132  pounds;  in  Russia  it  was  120  pounds;  |ty  express  ooinpany  and  mercantile  experience, 
in  Germany,  Switzerland.  Hungary,  Rtimaniot  is  abont  five  cestts.  According  to  postal  experi- 
Luxembourg,  Sweden  and  Norway  the  permis-  ence  die  cost  is  much  less  for  smaller  parcels, 
sible  mailalue  weight  was  110  pounds,  wtule  in  The  railway  mail  pay  for  tramporation  is  one 
Austria  there  was  no  l^lly  prescribed  linnt  cent  per  pound  for  250  miles,  or  two  cents  for 
But  the  parcel  ^ost  charges  being  four  or  five  10  pounds  for  50  miles.  A  ^rcel  post  rate  of 
times  the  prevailing  freight  rates,  the  uae  of  ei^t  cents  for  11  pounds  within  a  zone  of  50 
the  mails  for  vefyneavy  ^patents  was  pract  tmles  (which  is  the  averaged  European  rate) 
tically  precluded.  Only  5  per  cent  of  the  numr  would,  therefore,  be  quite  feasible  in  the  United 
ber  of  packages  £orwardea  by  ejqKcss  in  this  States.  The  introduction  of  zonal  rates  into  the 
country  vmsa  over  100  pounds  and  umversid  psircel  post  of  this  country  was  strongly  corn- 
experience  attests  this  to  be  the  usable  ItmH  batsd,  but  the  tmfaimess  to  local  shippers  of 
of  the  service.  In  Great  Britain,  where  the  flat  rates  that  would  be  high  enough  to  prevent 
maximum  mailable  weight  was  U  pounds,  a  an  enormous  postal  deficit  is  self-evident  And, 
package  ei^ress  service  had  be«i  instituted  by  to  say  nodiing  of  their  Idlling  effects  on  the 
the  railways  themselves.  Fish,  game,  and  farm  short-joumey  tra^,  embracing  nearly  the  entire 
and  dairy  'products,  for  instance,  could  b«  business,  such  rates  would  cheat  the  Rovem- 
shipped  50  miles  at  the  rate  of  abont,  12  cents  ment  on  the  long  journey.  A  weight  Hmit,  if 
(siuoKe)  for  parcels  up  to  24  pounds  and  too  low,  would  hinder  the  free  movement  of  the 
one-uaif  cent  a  pound  for  greater  weights,  with-  traffic  most  in  need  of  the  facilities  afforded  by 
out  limit.  For  longer  distances  the  '  rate  in-  a  parcel  post.  Ei^ress  compai^  shipments  aver* 
cirased,  4>ut  the  highest  charges  were  18  and  age  33  pounds  in  weight;  the  country  merchant 
30  cents,  respectively,  for  10  and  24  pounds  deals  in  lots  apprexitnating  100  pounds;  in  the 
earned  a  distance  of  200  or  more  miles,  with  «farm-to-kitchen?  trade  a  worth-while  market 
a  IH  cent  pound  rate  for  ^eater  weights,  basket  would  not  weigh  under  50  pounds.  The 
Railway  transportation  rates  m  England  are  Parcel  Post  Law,  adopted  in  the  form  of  a 
graduated  down  to  two  pounds  for  all  classes  of  rider  to  the  postal  appropriations  bill  of  23 
frei^  «id  a  coUect  Mid  ddiveiy  Bemce  n  Sept  1912,  embodied  a  zonal  rate  system.  The 
attached  in  all  cases.  The  mmmuim  pared  post  rates,  however,  were  made  needlessly  high  — 
rate  in  ConUnental  Europe  is  ^out  six  cents  die jpostage  on  a  10-pound  parcel  sent  a  distance 
per  package.  Compansons  are  difficult  becaus<^  oi  SO  miles  was  32  cents,  four  times  the  feasible 
of  the  variations  in  the  tariffs  and  pracUces.  rate  in  this  country  and  the  averaged  foreign 
the  rates  being  zonal  jn  some  countries,  while  rates.  The  xoning  Tyas  absurdly  complicated  by 
in  others  there  are  no  differentials  for  distances,  the  division  of  the  national  area  into  blocks  of 
Taking  die  most  compar^le  Items  we  find  30  miles  sciuare.  The  weight  Umit  was  fixed  at 
that  in  England  10  pounds  of  any  W  of  n  pounds.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks 
merchandise  codd  he  shipped  SO  mil«  hy  rail-  an  enormous  traffic  in  small  parcels  immediately 
way  ,  express  and  delivered  to  the  designated  developed.  The  law  coatained  a  provision  per- 
consignee  for  16  cents;  in  France  a  parcel  of  mitting  the  Postmaster-General  by  administra- 
hke  weight  (5  kilograms  or  11  pounds)  could  tive  act,  with  the  concnrrence  of  the  Interstate 
be  sent  any  distance  by  post  and  delivered  for  Commerce  Commission,  to  change  the  rates, 
16  cents;  m  Germany  and  Austria  the  postal  zones,  weight  limit  and  classificadon  of  the  par- 
rate  for  parcels  up  to  11  pountU  in  weight  eel  mail  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  the  best 
would  be  six  cents  for  distances  of  46  miles  or  results.  The  weight  Umit  was  increased  during 
less,  and  12  CMts  for  greater  distances,  wiUi  the  summer  of  1913  to  20  pounds  for  all  zones 
an  adchtional^diarae  of  ttro  anda  hidf  cents  ^nd  in  January  1914  to  50  pounds  in  the  local 
for  delivery  m  cities  jad  five  cents  m  mra  ^nd  first  and  second  zones.  These  two  zones 
districts  the  ma»mum  rate  for judi  a  parcel  ^ave  been  consoUdated;  the  zoning  has  been 
^^fiL^^^-^k^                              f^"-^""  otherwise  simplified  and  there  has  bein  a  radical 

f^niSt                  ^^'J^Jf  nf  wCiin°^r.  "ductiou  of  SU  scalc  of  rates.  An  epitome  of 

countries  for  a  postal  parcel  of  frve  kilograms  ,                        the  nearer 

dehvered  in  the  first  zone  (a^roxtmately  50  zones  follows  • 

miles)  was  eight  cents;  the  minimum  express  -              ■        ^^^^       Zone 3 

rate  in  the  United  States  was  25  cents  for  the  Local      i»nd2.  isotasoo 

least  weiglit  and  distance.  Besides  bcinfr  high  wwwr  w  kwhm        tmb      isomiiM  miiM 

in  cost  the  excess  company  service  is  incom-      '   *         ^»  go 

plete  —  deliveries  and  collections  are  made  oiUy  a!!!"!,"!;!;!!"";!        6           7  lO 

in  urban  communities.   Both  defects  are  irre-  7           8  12 

mediable.   The  rural  free  delivery  system  main-    ,^  ■■   '  '  ^| 

tained  by  the  government  as  a  public  service  20!!!!!!""!!!!"!!!^!       15          24  44 

could  not  be  articulated  wiHi  an  express  busi-  jo. !!!!!!!      20         34     weigttt  limit 

ness  conducted  for  profit  by  10  separate  private    ^   H  *J 

corporations.  The  25-cent  rate  is  an  irreducible  * 

minimuiiL  representing  as  it  does,  the  per  parcel  For  the  fourth  zone  the  rate  is  seven  cents 

expense  for  way-bilHng,  recordii^,  transcribing  lor  me  potrnd  and  increases  four  cents  with 

booldeeeping  and  intercorporate  accounting  be-  every  additional  ponnd;  for  the  fifth  zone  the 

tween  express  and  railroad  —  the  expense  being  initial  rate  of  eight  cents  increases  six  cents 

the  same  for  a  one-pound  package  as  for  a  car-  with  eada  added  pound;  for  the  sixth  zone  it  is 

load.   By  the  afBxment  of  a  postage  stamp  of  nine  cents  for  one  pound- and  eight  cents  for 

the  required  denomination  these  economically  each  pound  additional ;  for  the  seventh  zone  the 

indefensible  and  wasteful  processes  would  m  rate  is  11  cents  for  one  pound  and  10  cents 

eUminated.  added  for  eadi  pound  above  that;  for  the- 
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o^th  zone  the  rate  is  12  cents  for  eachpound, 
wfiidi  applies  to  all  points  more  than  1,600  niiles 
from  the  o&ce  of  mailing,  indutfinff  Alado, 
Hawaii,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Tutuila,  the 
Philippines  and  Shanghai.  Zone  k^s  are  pro- 
vided for  each  mailing  office  wherebjr  the  zone 
of  any  office  of  address  can  be  ascertained  with- 
out the  use  of  maps. 

The  domestic  parcel  post  reaches  more  places 
than  any  other  transportation  agency,  and  small 
parcels  may  be  sent  long  distances  at  less  cost 
than  in  atv  other  postal  service  in  the  world. 
The  rates  for  neartqr  zones  are  particularly  ad- 
vantageous and  encouraging  of  direct  deuings 
between  producer  and  consumer.  Special  treat- 
ment is  accorded  to  shipments  of  farm  prod- 
ucts waging  between  20  and  SO  pounds. 
Parcels  may  be  insured  against  loss  or  damage 
and  sent  C.  O.  D.  Hie  government  will  assume 
liability  in  the  former  case  up  to  $100,  the  rates 
being  graded  from  3  to  25  cents  aoconfine  to 
tiie  amount  of  insurance.'  C.  O.  D.  t^lections 
will  be  made  up  to  $100.  Parcels,  furthermore, 
may  be  r^stered,  without  insurance,  for  a 
small  fee  —  a  privilege  ii4itch  is  taken  mostly 
by  mail  order  houses,  but  also  by  others  who 
wish  to  keep  a  receipt  as  a  record.  On  the 
basis  of  the  latest  official  re^rts  the  number 
of  registered  pieces  is  approximately  37,000,000 
in  a  year;  the  number  insured  about  35,000,- 
000,  and  the  mmiber  soit  C.  O.  D.  about 
7.000,000.  The  C  O.  D.  collections  amount  to 
nearly  $50,000,000  in  a  year,  for  which  about 
$450,000  were  received  in  money  order  fees. 
The  fees  for  registration  and  insurance  in  1917 
amounted  to  $3,237,195.  The  total  weight  of 
parcels  handled  was  about  2,000,000,000  pounds, 
with  an  average  of  about  two  pounds,  and 
seven  cents  postage  paid  per  parcel,  indicating  a 
postal  revenue  of  about  $70,000,000  from  this 
source. 

The  first  consequence  of  the  Institution  of  the 
parcel  post  on  the  express  companies  was  a  drop 
of  abotit  20  per  cent  in  their  annual  operating 
revenues.  In  its  report  of  1913  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  its  duty  to  'determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  parcel  post  should  super- 
sede the  express  system,*  saying,  that  a 
pr(^sition  to  reduce  the  postal  rates  might 
conceivably  be  destructive  of  existing  ccan- 
panies  before  adequate  provi^on  had  been 
made  by  the  government  to  take  over  all  of 
their  business.  One  of  the  five  larger  com- 
panies discontinued  operations  on  1  July  1914. 
Under  regulations  prescribed  hy  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  put  in  force  1  Feb. 
1914,  the  gross  income  from  express  forward- 
ing operations  gradually  increased  and  by 
1916  was  restored  to  nearly  its  previous  an- 
nua] normal  of  about  $100,000,000,  the  real- 
ized net  income  for  the  year  mentioned  having 
been  $10,61'^727.  The  regulations  fixed  the 
forwarding  charges  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
direct  route  between  any  two  given  points ;  they 
abolished  double  rating  (for  shipments  carried 
over  the  lines  of  more  than  one  company)  and 
effected  "substantial*  reductions  (aboat  8 
per  cent)  in  class  rates  'which,  of  course,  did 
not  make  them  competitive  with  postal  rates. 
Commodity  rates  remain  at  about  their  pre- 
wous  level  The  rules  thus  prescribed  have  been 
adopted  l^^  nearly  all  the  States  as  regulativcs 
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of  their  intrastate  express  business  with  rcsult- 
ing  advantages  to  bom  shippers  and  forwarders, 
particularly  the  elimination  of  the  difficulty  of 

a noting  the  correct  rate,  llie  greater  part  of 
lieir  operating  revenue  is  now  derived  by  the 
express  companies  from  trans^rtation,  in 
wholesale  quantities,  of  commodities  requiring 
quick  delivery;  and  this  field  will  be  occupied 
by  them  permanently  unle»  the  government  or 
the  railroads  themsuves  should  establish  an  ex- 
press freight  service.  While  Uie  parcel  post 
absorbed  about  $20,00(^000  per  ammm  of  pack- 
»e  express  busmess,  h  developed  tfiree  times 
that  amount  on  its  own  account;  and  ^e  po- 
tential growth  of  the  parcel  post  has  only  be- 
l^un.  What  has  been  witnessed  is  merely 
mdicative  of  the  enormous  volume  of  traffic 
that  has  remained  immobile  for  the  lack  of 
means  to  move  it  conveniently  and  at  rates 
which  it  cduld  bear. 

Stephen  Pfeil. 

PARCENARY,  in  law,  is  the  sUte  or 
estate  of  two  or  more  persons,  called  parctnerj, 
who  hold  title,  as  equal  hdrs  to  land*  each  with 
a  right  to  a  separate  share  of  it^  even  though 
undivided.  This,  of  course,  carries  with  it  no 
benefit  of  survivorship. 

PARCHB.  one  of  the  small  but  eoraeous 
coralfishts  km>wn  best  as  *batterfly-fiBn*  (q.v.). 

PARCHIM,  a  town  in  Germany,  m  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  situated 
on  the  Elbe,  about  20  miles  southeast  of 
Schwerin,  on  the  railway  from  Ludwigslust  to 
Neubrandenburg.  It  is  an  ancient  town, 
founded  about  1200,  and  surrounded  by  walls  in 
the  ancient  style;^  and  contains  manjr  interesting 
buildings  includmg  its  quaint  Gothic  townhalL 
It  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  birthplace  of 
I^eld-Marshal  von  Moltke,  to  whom  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  in  1876.  Parchim  is  now  a 
busy  industrial  town,  manufacturing  cloth, 
celluloid,  etc.,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  cities  of 
Mecklenburg,  owning  much  of  the  surrounding 
land.   Pop.  10,600. 

PARCHMENT,  a  specially  prepared  ani- 
mal skin  used  for  several  purposes.  The  ordi- 
nary method  of  treatment  of  Uie  skin  is  as  fol- 
lows: It  is  first  fieeced  or  depilated,  then 
scraped,  polished,  treated  with  lime,  tiien 
stretched  and  dried.  Sometimes'  it  is  rubbed 
down  with  piimice<stone.  Ordinary  psvchment 
is  made  from  the  skins  of  sheep,  ewes  or  lambs; 
the  skin  of  the  ewe  is  more  esteemed  than  that 
of  the  ^e^,  but  the  lamb-skin  is  preferred  on 
account  of  its  whiteness  as  well  as  being  finer. 
That  made  from  the  dcins  of  stillborn  lambs  is 
known  as  'virgin'  parchment  and  dosely  imi- 
tates the  quality  of  vellum.  (See  Vklluu). 
For  drummads  parchment  made  from  calves  or 
she-goats  is  ustral,  that  of  wohres  is  preferred ; 
bnt  for  kettle-drums  parchment  of  asses-skin  is 
favored.  Pigstdn  specially  prepared  as  parch- 
ment is  used  for  covering  liturgical  books  and 
(or  sieves.  One  Qualification  needed  is  that  ^e 
skin  be  thoroughlv  freed  from  grease.  As  to 
the  origin  of  parchment,  the  invention  is  tradi- 
tionally said  to  have  been  made  throng  Eu- 
menes  II  wishing  to  establish  a  library  at  Per- 

Eis,  but  the  importation  of  papyrus  from 
t  was  made  difficult  through  his  having 
"ences  with  tfie  latter  country,  so  the  in- 
vention was  brought  about  to  supply  a  substi- 
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tDte,  shoot  190  xc,  aod  his  celd>rated.  library 
was  made  up  of  works  written  on  the  skins  of 
goats.  Thus  the  term  parchment  was  probably 
derived  from  Fereamos,  but  the  Persiaos  and 
other  Asiatic  peoples  had  been  using  the  skins 
of  animals  to  write  their  records  on  long  before 
this  time.  Greek  authors  speak  of  rolls,  or, 
royal  dipters,  of  the  Persians  formed  of  strips, 
of  leather,  and  the  Jews  sent  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  to  Ptolemy  transcribed  on  sJda% ;  the; 
use  IS  perpetuated  by  the  Jews  of  copying  their 
sacred  books  on  tamied  strips  of  skins.  Pliny 
lays  that  Cicero  declared  he  saw  the  entire  poem 
'Iliad*  written  on  this  substance.  The  Romans 
termed  pucbmcnt  charia  pgrgoMeno.  With 
the  perfection  in  the  art  of  fire^ring  parchment 
the  most  valuable  books  (codtces)  were  made 
of  this  medium  instead  oi  the  former  papyrus 
rolls  (voiumina),  though  the  nse.of  the  laUer 
article  (see  Papyrus)  remained  in  use  for  many 
years  later,  oo  account  of  its  much  smaller  cost 
and  the  facility  of  procuring  it.  At  the  time 
of  Plii^  psfchnient  was  a  dirty  yeUow  tone  as, 
the  process  of  whitening  it  was  yet  unknown ;  it 
was,  however,  already  being  tinted  in  purple  to 
heighten  the  gold  »id  silver  lettering  of  sump- 
tuous manuscripts.  This  staining,  in  the  Chris- 
tian era,  was  reserved  for  the  sacred  bockks  and 
the  usage  has  continued  to  modem  days.  Stain- 
ing in  black  also  was  done  for  prayer-books. 
The  most  ancient  manuscripts  on  parchment 
date  back  to  the  3d  century  and  the  most  ancient 
deeds  are  not  anterior  to  the  end  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury. From  that  time  on  parchment  displaced 
papyrus  everywhere.  From  the  5th  to  the  l5th 
century  practically  all  manuscripts  and,  from  the 
8th  century,  most  charters  are  written  on  parch- 
ment. And  with  the  growth  in  favor  and  de- 
mand a  true  industry  grew  up  in  its  production 
and  vorkers  became  known  as  pergaminarUj 
But  this  increasing  consumption  brought  also 
with  it  inadequate  supply  and  the  natural  steady 
increase  in  price  and,  m  order  to  economise^ 
less  important  or  antiquated  documents  wers 
used  over  agun  after  erasing  or  washing  out 
the  former  inscriptions.  These  parchments  util- 
ized a  second  time  are  termed  palimpsests,  and, 
by  the  use  of  chemical  reagents  many  extant 
pieces  have  had  their  earlier  writing  restored 
sufficiently  to  be  ded^ered.  Saint  Isidor  ol 
Seville  writes  that  the  first  parchment^makers 
only  knew  how  to  make  the  yellow  kind,  but 
^ter  the  secret  of  bleaching  was  discovered  io 
Rome.  But,  he  says,  as  it  soiled  easily  and 
fatigued  the  eyes  besides,  this  discovery  found 
little  success.  ^Independently  of  the  new  so- 
cret,"  he  adds,  ''one  distinguiuies  three  sorts  of 
parchment,  the  white,  the  yellow  and  the  pur- 
ple.* By  the  13th  century  parchment  was  the 
principal  substance  used  in  writing  in  the  Euro- 
pean centres  of  learning.  It  was  made  in  most 
of  the  abbeys,  but  in  Paris  was  the  great  mart 
and  great  sales  took  place  during  the  Lendit 
fair  opening  on  die  second  week  in  June  and 
held  on  the  Saint  Denis  plain.  At  this  great 
sale  the  university  and  its  members,  together 
with  the  royal  ''parcheminiers^  had  the  privi- 
lege of  first  choice  in  selecting  their  share, 
after  which  the  retailers  were  permitted  to  sup- 
ply themselves.  The  preparation  of  parchment 
varied  <hiring  the  Middle  Ages  awrding  to 
time  and  location ;  that  used  for  manuscripts  till 
the  10th  century  has  generally  a  hi|^  polish  and 


is  very  fine  and  white.  Then  the  quality  be- 
comes irregular,  bdng  often  roug^  thick,  poorfy 
degreased  and  transparent  Paper  was  coming- 
into  use  (see  Papeb)  and  displacing  parchment, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  killed 
the  slower  process  of  calligraphy.  By  the  l5th 
century  we  have  donats,  calendars,  Bibles,  the 
Fust  and  Schoffer  Psalterium  (1457)  generally 
printed  on  parchment  Often  these  are  evident 
imitations  (deojrative  initials  and  all)  made  to 
deceive  as  written  and  not  impressed  in  the  much 
chea^ier  process,  for  jiarchment  was  too  expeu' 
sive  in  comparison  with  the  now  common  paper. 
Parchment  codices  are  generally  made  up  in 
gatherings  of  four  leaves  (quatemiones)  as- 
sembled in  larger  or  smaller  numbers  to  make 
up  a  book;  the  format  varies  also  considerably. 
The  roll  ivolumeti)  form  was  still  used,  how- 
ever, in  making  up  deeds,  single  sheets  beiiuc 
sewn  end  to  end,  some  to  a  great  length.  Parch- 
ment in  recent  years  is  in  very  reduced '  use, 
chiefly  for  wills  and  other  deeds  and  for  book- 
binding and  for  drums  and  the  friskets  of  the 
printers'  press.  See  Papykus  ;  Velluh  ;  Paper  ; 
Manuscripts,  etc. 

Bibliography.—  Lalande,  J.  J.,  *Art  de  Faire 
le  Parcheniin>  (Paris  1762);  Leist,  'Urkund- 
lehre'  (Leipzig  1893);  Feignot,  £.  G.,  'Essai 
sur  I'Histoire  du-  Farchemin  et  du  Velin* 
(Paris  1812)  ;  Wattenhach,  W.,  ^Schriftvresen 
im  ld4tteUIter>  (Leipzig  1896). 

OlEHENT  W.  (30UMBE. 

PARCHMENT,  Vegetable,  a  substance 
first  introduced  in  1853.  It  is  made  by  dipping 
ordinary  unsized  paper  for  a  few  seooncM  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  arad  mixed  with  one- 
half  its  volume  of  water  and  then  quickly  re- 
moving all  trace  of  the  add  The  mixttire  is 
allowed  to  cool  before  being  used.  This  simple 
treatment  produces  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
paper.  It  acquires  a  parchment-like  texture; 
turns  transluctot,  espeaally  when  thin ;  anfl  be- 
comes about  five  times  stronger  tft^ -ordinary 
paper.  Vegetable  parchment  is  also  impervioiM 
to  water,  but  is  rendered  soft  and  Itnip  when 
dipped  into  it.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc 
acts  on  paper  in  a  similar  way.  In  the  manu-  ' 
facture  of  vegetable  parchment  a  roll  of  paper 
is  by  a  medianical  arrangement  pulled  throng 
«  vat  eonbuaing  the  sulphuric  acid  (die  time 
of  immersion  being  from  5  to  10  seconds 
for  thin  paper),  next  through  water,  then 
through  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  and  once 
more  through  water.  It  is  afterward'  passed 
through  felt-covered  rollers,  and  then  calen- 
dered In  recent  years  it  has  come  into  general 
use  as  a  sanitary  covering  for  bread,  ana  other 
foods,  both  prepared  and  semi-prepared,  can- 
dies, etc. 

PARDEE,  George  Cooper,  American  phy- 
sician and  political  leader;  b-  San  Franctaco, 
Cat.,  25  July  1857.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  California,  at  the  Cxxiper  Medical 
College,  and  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  Ger- 
many. In  1885  he  returned  to  California  from 
abroad,  began  the  practice  of  medicine  as  an 
eye  and  ear  specialist,  and  was  soon  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  profession.  He 
was  also  active  in.  public  life,  was  a  member 
of  the  Oakland  board  of  health  and  city  coun- 
cil, and  carried  on  a  vigorous  and  successful 
campaign  in  behalf  of  pure  water  and  against 
the  licensing  of  poolroom  gambling.   In  1893 
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a  reform  morcment  in  city  politics  was  organ- 
ized and  he  was  elected  mayor  for  two  years; 
in  this  office  he  compelled  the  corporation  own- 
ing the  waterworks  to  reduce  its  high  charges, 
and  dealt  with  the  railroad  strike  of  1894.  In 
1898  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination-  for  governor,  but  was  not  nomi- 
nated, and  in>1900  was  a  delegate  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention.  In  1899  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  regent  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. In  1902  he  obtained  tfie  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  governor,  and  after  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign was  elected;  the  most  important  opposi- 
tion to  his  election  came  from  the  labor  element 
on  account  of  his  action  during  the  strike  of 
1894.  He  served  as  governor  until  1907.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Conservation 
Commission  1907-09,  an<l  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Conservation  Commission  of  Cali- 
fornia  in  1911.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Pro- 
gressive National  Convention  in  1912,  and  was 
a  presidential  elector  in  the  same  year. 

PARDO,  par'do,  Manuel,  Peruvian  states- 
man: b.  Lima,  Peru,  12  Aug.  1834;  d.  there,  16 
Nov.  1878.  He  was  educated  in  Chile  and  in 
Europe,  paying  much  attention  to  the  study  of 
law  and  political  economy.  For  a  time  he  was 
in  government  employ,  then  retired  to  private 
life,  but  in  1865  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
treasury  by  President  Prado,  which  office  he 
filled  with  great  ability.  In  1869  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Lima  and  in  1872  was  elected  to  the 
presidency.  His  inauguration  was  opposed  by 
Tomas  Gutierrez,  the  minister  of  war  under 
President  Balta,  who  dissolved  congress,  im- 
prisoned Balta  and  declared  himself  dictator. 
Fardo  was  compelled  to  flee,  but  when  the  dicta- 
tor was  killed  in  an  uprising  of  the  populace  he 
returned  and  took  the  ofHce  2  Aug.  1872,  the 
first  civilian  President  of  Peru.  His  adminis- 
tration was  one  of  great  benefit  to  the  country. 
He  improved  the  financial  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, aided  the  advancement  of  science  and  lit- 
erature, crushed  a  rebellion  in  Mocru^ua  and 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  omce  in  1876 
prepared  to  retire  from  puUic  life,  but  was 
elected  to  the  senate,  of  which  body  he  was 
president  when  assassinated  in  1878.  His  death 
was  mourned  as  a  national  calamity. 

pardo-bazAn,  par'dd-ba-than',  Emilia^ 
Spanish  novelist  and  critic :  b.  La  Coruha. 
Galicia,  1852.  In  1891  she  established  and  en- 
tirely wrote  a  critical  review,  *Nuevo  Teatro 
Critico.'  Her  literary  rei>utation  in  Spain  was 
won  by  her  works  of  fiction,  generally  classed 
as  naturalistic,  most  satisfactory  in  picturesque 
delineations  of  Galidan  landscapes  and  man- 
ners. Among  them  are  *Los  pazos  de  Ulloa* ; 
'  *La  piedra  angular' ;  'Pascual  L6pcz' ;  the  col- 
lection of  short  stories,  'Cuentos  de  Marineda' 
—  Marineda  being  La  Corufia  — ;  'Una  Cris- 
tiana' ;  and  its  sequel,  ^La  Prueba.'  Among 
her  critical  writings  is  a  prize  essay,  *Estudio 
de  las  Obras  del  Feijoo' ;  *San  Francisco  de 
Asis.'  and  'La  revoluci6n  y  la  novela  en  Rusia.' 
The  descriptive  volumes.  Qfi  ramcria>  and  ^De 
mi  ttcrra,'  contain  patriotic  views  of  local 
scenes.   She  is  the  author  of  five  plays. 

PARDON,  remission,  by  official  act,  of  Ae 
penalty  of  crime;  also  the  document  granting 
such  ijardon.  The  custom  dates  from  remote 
antiquity,  and  was  usually  exercised  by  the 
sovereign  only.   In  England  the  king  has  sole 


power  to  pardon,  but  there  are  legal  restrictions 
attached  to  its  exercise.  By  power  granted  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent may  pardon  all  Federal  offenses  except 
impeachment. 

Many  reasons  for  giving  this  power  to  sov- 
ereigns and  other  chief  executives  have  been 
assigned,  among  whidi  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  As  a  reward  for  actiisl  reform  of 
the  criminal  while  in  prison  and  for  good  con- 
duct there,  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  laws  in 
their  application  to  particular  cases,  the  proba- 
bility or  possibility  of  the  innocence  o£  the 
accused  person,  for  reasons  of  state,  etc 

Offenses  against  the  various  States  in  this 
country  are  pardoned  by  official  acts  of  such 
States,  generally  by  the  governors  thereof.  In 
some  States  pardons  are  granted  by  pardoning 
boards,  and  ip  others  concurrence  bv  the  legist 
lature  is  necessary. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  may  par- 
don before  indictment  or  convictiw,  and  his 
power  to  pardon,  within  constitutional  limits, 
cannot  be  modified  by  legislation. 

A  pardon  may  be  absolute  or  given  on  con- 
dition precedent  or  suhseqnent,  and  it  mav  be 
merely  a  commntation  of  punishment  A  con- 
dition precedent  must  be  performed  before  the 
pardon  takes  effect,  and  a  breach  of  a  condition 
subsequent  annuls  the  pardon,  with  the  effect 
that  uie  prisoner  may  be  compelled  to  serve 
his  full  term,  after  a  hearing  before  a  court 
which  decides  whether  he  has  violated  the  con- 
dition. Usually  an  absolute  pardon  effects  a 
removal  of  all  Itgal  disabilities,  but  forfeited 
property  or  fines  are  never  returned.  A  pardon 
secured  through  fraud  or  deception  is  void. 
Pardons  are  usually  sought  by  means  of  peti- 
tions, together  with  affidavits  and  letters  of 
persons  stating  the  grounds  tipon  which  leniency 
IS  asked. 

PARDOW,    par'do,    William  O'Biien, 

American  Jesuit  priest:  b.  New  York,  1847;  d. 
1909.  In  1864  he  was  graduated  at  the  College 
of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  and  subsequently 
studied  at  Woodstock  College,  Md.,  and  in 
France.  In  1891  he  was  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  New  York;  was 
provincial  superior  of  the  New  York  and  Mary- 
lantl  province  of  his  order  in  1893;  assistant  at 
Saint  Ignatius  Loyola,  New  York,  in  1901-03," 
lecturer  at  the  Jesuit  Institute  in  1903-06;  and 
assistant  at  the  Gesu,  Philadelphia,  in  1906-09. 
He  was  a  very  eloquent  preacher,  by  many 
considered  the  foremost  of  his  time,  and  was 
also  prominently  identified  with  the  Modernist 
movement. 

PAR£,  pa-ra,  Ambroise,  French  surgeon : 
b.  Bourg  Hersent,  near  Laval,  department  of 
Mayenne,  1517;  d.  Paris,  20  Dec.  1590.  He 
studied  in  Paris  and  in  1536  attached  himself 
as  surgeon  to  the  army  destined  to  serve  in 
Italy  under  Marshal  Reni  de  Montejean.  In 
1542  he  accompanied  the  Viscount  de  Rohan 
during  his  campaign  at  Perpignan.  In  1552  he 
became  surgeon  to  Henry  II,  under  whose  suc- 
cessors (Francis  II,  Charles  IX  and  Henry 
ill),  he  held  the  same  post.  His  enemies  were 
numerous  among  the  physicians,  who  accused 
him  of  having  poisoned  Francis  II.  It  was  for- 
merly believed  that  Per£  was  a  Ph>testant,  and 
tiiat  he  was  saved  from  the  massacre  of  Saint 
l^rtholomew  by  Charles  IX.  but  M.  P.  Valet 
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has  proyed  that  he  was  a  Cathoho  He  intro* 
duced  improvemeats  in  the  treatment  o£  nuttr 
shot  wounds,  in  the  operation  of  trepsnning; 
and  in  .  amputation.  He  also  introduced  or  re- 
stored the  practice. of  4^ng  up  divided  arteries 
and  operated  on  articular  concretions.  A  note- 
worthy edition  of  his  works  was  oroduced  by 
Ibfalgaigne  in  1&40-4I.  See  the  'Life'  by  Paul- 
mier  (1884),  and  Paget,  ^Ambroise  Pare  and 
his  Times*  (1897). 

PARSGORIC  (Greet  irofimioptitAe,  sooth- 
ing) an  opiate,  the  canwhorated  ttneture  -of 
opmm.  It  is  composed  of  oinum,  bouoic  add, 
camphor,  oil  of  anise,  lumey  and  dtlpte  alcobol 
Every  fluid  ounce  contains  tw«  Eiams  each  oi 
the  opium,  acid  and  camphor  and  two  minims,  of 
oil  of  anise.  It  is  an.  anodhne  and '  anttsftts* 
modic  and  is  much  used  to  allay  cous^,  reheve 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  iatcstiaes,  ancT  to  induce 
sleep.  Many  parmts  aeiy  on  this  jffeparatioii 
to  quiet  young  children  and  relieve  pain  in-  the 
stomach ;  but  great  barm  results  from  too 
frequent  4osea  because  of  the  susceptibility  of 
young  children  to  .o^uro.  Thonc^  a  oon^ra* 
tively  weak  ^rqaratMn  of  opinm.  if  given  re- 
peatedly or  in  a  laqge  dose  it  nragr  act-as  a 
poison. 

PAREIASAURU3,  or  PARIASAURUS, 

a  genus  of  extinct  reptiles.   See  I^eromorpha. 

PARSJA,  Juan  de,  hoo-an'  dS  pa-rSlia, 
faniHaily  called  *EI.  EKla!(ro.*'^pataiEh  painter; 
b.  Sevilfe,  1606;  d  Madrid,  He  had^ 

while  a  mere  boy,  been  purchased  by  the  painter 
Velasquez  as  a  slave  and  was  of  Moorish  par- 
entage. Constantly  :employed'  in  the  paintm^ 
room  of  Velascpiez,  «hom  he  had  accompanaed 
to  Madrid  in  1623,  he  became  iuspi^d  with  a 
passion  ff>r  painting  and  secretly  cofned  the 
wotks  of  _his  master  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Italy,  taJdng  every  oppoftinuty  of  perfecting 
himself  in  his  art.  As  Philip  IV  waS  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  stlidio  of  Velasquez  and 
turning  every  {HCture  the  face  of  whi<^  was  to 
the  wall,  he  one  day  turned  a  picture  which 
Pareja  had  ccmipleted  with  great'  care  and- 
placed  in  the  kinrs  way.  When  the  Idng  asloed 
who  the  painter  of  the  work  was,  Pareja  fell 
on  his  knees  and  asked  Philip  to  protect  hitti. 
"Such  a  painter  as  that,'  replied  the  monarch 
as  he  turned  to  Velasquez,  "ou^t  not  to  be  a 
slave.*  Velasquez  gave  the  newly  found  artist 
a  deed  of  manumission  and  took  him  to  be  his 
pupil.  A  fine  portrait  of  Paraja  by  Velaniuez 
is  shown  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Rad- 
nor. Pareja's  ^Calling  of  Saint  Matfliew* 
(1661)  is  in  the  Prado  Gallery  at  Madrid,  and  in 
the  Hermitage  at  Saint  Petersiburg  is'  a'-  very 
beautiful  portrait  by  him.  In  the  <£a4Kl  of  the: 
Recollects  at  Madrid  is  his  'Saint  John  the 
Evangelist.  Oronttus  and  the  Madonna' ;  and 
the  'Balrtist,  of  Christ*  is  in  the  Santa  Trinidad 
at  Tol^o. '  These  pictnres  exhibit  him  not  only 
as  a  karacd  and  skillul>  disciple  of  his  master; 
Veluquez,  tmt  as  very  much  oi  a  genius  in  his 
own  way  who  has  much  of  the  style  -of  the 
best  schools  of  Genoa  and  Ventt»  ia  his  work, 
which  Shows,  at  times,  a  strong  reflection  of  the 
Flemish  masters.  .While,  his  early  work  was' 
purely  imitative,  he  became  later  in  life  as  cos- 
mopolitan as  his  master,  i^ith  whom  he  traveled 
constantly  and  thus  had  a  afaance  to  stn^  the 
best  in  art.  His  conception  a>ri  colortog  are- 
little  inferior  to  those  of  VoIuqaEx. 


—  PAXBNT  mft 

.  FAKSIXA.  a  fttme  given  to  vmtt  of  those 
cmstaceous  lichens  of  commercial  value  which 
are  used  to  pFpduce  archil,  cudbear  and  litmus. 
The  name  more  strictly  belongs  to  one  species, 
Leeanora  parella,  and  the  red  or  crimson  dye 
prepared  from  tL  See  Axcbil. 

PARENCHYMA,  in  anatomy,  zoology  and 
botany,  the  soft  tissue  of  org^s:  in  anatomy 
it  si^ifies  the  true  tissue  as  distinct  from  con- 
nective tissue;  in  zoolo^  it  is  generally  ap- 
plied  to  that  of  open  tissue,  as  of  the  lungs 
and  liver ;  in  botany  to  the  substance  of  leaves, 
as  the  green  "palisade-parenchjnna'  of  the  up- 
per surface  of  a  leaf,  or  the  *  spongy  paren' 
chyma*  of  the  lower  surface.  The  characteris* 
tic  feature  of  parenchyma  of  plants  is  that  the 
cellnjar  tissue  is  shallower  and  encloses  inter* 
oelltdar  qkaces;  «4i«reas  in  prosenchyma  rt  Is 
deeper  and'wiifaont  eelltilar  interspaces.  •  See 
TisSct;  Leaves. 

PARENT.  ^«'ran'.  Etienne,  Canadian  jour- 
nalist and  cabinet  ofncer:  b.  Beauport,  near 
Quebec,  2  May  1801 ;  d.  Ottawa,  23  Dec.  1874. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec 
and  at  the  College  of  Nicolet  At  21  he  became 
editor  of  Le  Canadien,  an  old  and  influential 
journal  published  in  French,  which  position  he 
resigned  in  1825  in  order  to  study  law.  He 
was  called  to  the  har  in  1828,  but  practised 
for  only  a  briet  period^  becoming  translator, 
and  subsequently  libranan,  of  the  le^slative 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada.  He  again  edited 
Le  Canadien  in  1831-43,  suffering  imprison- 
ment in  1837-38  because  of  political  opinions 

tublished  in  his  newspaper.^  Upon  the  union  of 
Ipper  and  Lower  Canada  into  one  province  in 
1841,  Parent  was  dected  to  its  assembly  from 
Saguenay ;  but_  in  1842  he  resigned  in  order^  io 
accept  an  appointment  as  clerk  of  the  executive 
council.  In  1847-67  he  was  assistant  secretary 
for  Lower  ^  Canada,  and  in  1867  he  was  ap- 
pointed Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Canada.  Throughout  his  career  he  continued 
to  write  for  Le  Canadien,  bringing  effective  sup.-, 
port  to  the  French- Canadian  party.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  of  in- 
dustrial ctHiditions  and  an  advocate  of  political 
and  religious  reforms.  He  was  a  lecturer  of 
repute  and  did  much  to  popularize  that  form 
of  instruction  in  Cana(UL  Author  of  'Du 
travail  chez  ITiomme,*  'L'Industrie .  comme 
moyen  de  conserver  notre  nationalite,'  and  'Im?- 
portance  de  I'etude  de  Teconomie  politique,' 
published  in  ^Repertoire  Nationale'  (1848); 
<De  rimportance  et  des  devoirs  du  commerce* 
(1852) ;  Considerations  sur  te  sort  des  dasses 
ouvri^res'  (1852),  etc. 

PARENT,  Simon  Napoleon.  Canadian 
statesman :  b.  Beaufort^  Province  ot  Quebec,  12 
Sept.  1855.  He  was  graduated  at  Laval  Uni- 
versity in  1881  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
diat  year;  He  engaged  in -practice  in  Quebec, 
attaining  enunence  in  his  profession.  He  served 
OB  the  numicipal  council  of  Quebec  in  1890-94, 
and  was  mayor  of  that  city  in  1894-1906.  In 
1890-1905  he  represented  Saint-Sauveur  in  the 
legislative  assembly  of  Quebec;  was  Minister 
of  Lands,  Forests  and  Fisheries  in  1897-1900, 
and  from  1900  ontil  he  retired  from  public  life 
in  1905  he  was  Prune  Minister  of  puebec.  He 
became  draiitnan  of  the  Transcontinental  Rail- 
way of  Canada  in  1905. 
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ms  PARBIIT  AKb'CH: 

PARENT  AND  CHILD.    See  Lkw  of 

Fahily. 

PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Associations  of  parents  and  teachers  came  into 
bdi%  as  a  co-operative  agency  between  the 
parents  and  the  public  school.  The  need  for 
such  associations  is  due  to  parental  ^oranoe  of 
educational  procedure;  to  parental  indulgence 
of  childhood  weaknesses  to  the  injury  of  the 
children;  to  the  teachers'  ignorance  of  child 
development;  and  to  the  lade  of  authority  1^ 
school  officials  to  coi^pcl  obedience.  By  a 
common  association  the  attention  is  focussed 
on  the  child  and  his  educi^nal  problems.  The 
parent  becomes  acqtiainted  with  the  difficulties 
besetting  the  teacher  by  seeing  the  school  activi- 
ties and  by  following  his  child  into  his  place 
in  the  school  organization.  In  so  far  as  tho 
parent  can  comprehend,  he  is  made  to  see  the 
educational  process  applied  to  his  child  and  his 
sympathetic  interest  is-  elicited.  The  teacher 
learns  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of 
the  parental  antecedents  of  the  child  and  makes 
contact  with  the  home  atmosphere.  The  teacher 
by  getting  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
child's  homelifc,  gets  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the 
child's  mental  habits  and  capacities.  The  clearer 
point  of  view  by  both  parent  and  teacher  sheds 
fight  on  problems  of  school  (Usopline  and  re- 
moves obstacles  iil  the  chiles  relations  to  school 
authorities. 

A  parent-teacher  association  usually  con- 
sists of  all  the  parents  who  send  dieir  cnitdren 
to  the  same  public  school  building,  and  all  the 
teachers  who  teach  in  that  buildit^.  An  asso- 
ciation may  be  formed  of  all  the  parents  and 
teachers  of  an  entire  community.  If  the  com- 
munity is  large,  with  more  than  three  school 
buildings,  building  associations  give  better  re- 
sults ^than  community  associations.  A  central 
association  composed  of  the  building  associa- 
tions is  sometimes  foimd  profitable.  The  or- 
^nization  is  simple,  needing  no  more  officers 
Uian  are  necessary  to  conduct  meetings,  arrange 
programs,  receive  and_  expend  small  sums  of 
money.  Since  education  is  the  fundamental 
purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  principal  or 
superintendent  be  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
association.  When  the  parents^  become  the 
leading  element  in  the  association,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  association  will  frequently  become 
social  or  even  political  to  the  neglect  of  the 
child's  educational  interests. 

■The  activities  of  parent-teacher  associations 
start  properly  and  effectively  with  exhibition^ 
of  School  work  to  which  the  parents  are  in- 
vited. From  the  school  exhibit  the  parents 
enter  intelligently  into  the  school's  problems.' 
Methods  of  teaching  particuter  subjects  may 
he  presented.  Special  activities  such  as  play- 
grounds or  community  dances  may'  be  explained: 
Important  phases  of  diild  life  may  be  presented. 
Many  parents  as  well  as  children  are  poorly 
acqu^nted  with  the  difficult  period  of  adoles- 
cence. Vocational  guidance  can  be  made  clear 
to  parents  and  children.  Home  study,  an  ever- 
vexatious  question,  miy  be  adjust^.  Home 
social  diversions  may  be  restrict  and  guided. 
A  school  library  may  be  started  or  augmented 
by  the  association.  School  eqfitipttent  may  be 
improved  b^  laying  right  foundatiotts  in  pa* 
rental  intdhgence  and  interest.  New  aobool-' 
houses  mav  be  secured.   Rit^t  latusation  mar 
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be  estaAtfished.  Alf  die  les^timate  Interests  of 
the  child  and  the  sdiool  are  proOK^  by  a 
ri^t  ttse  of  a  ponent-teacher  association. 

The  education  of  (he  American  parent  is 
an  important  part  of  our  educational  problem. 
The  imm^rant  parent  is  our  diief  concern  but 
by  no  means  our  only  concern.  Parents  often 
lose  control  of  their  children  because  they 
cannot  intelligently  follow  the  studies  of  their 
children  in  school.  The  child  who  finds  that 
his  excursions  into  a£gebra  of  Latin  or  biology 
cany  him  bqrmid  mt  range  of  bis  parents 
ddiievemeats  tnay.lose  respect  for  his  parents. 
Membership  in  a  sdiool  sodal  organixaticm 
inay  set  op  a  false  srase  of  importance  and  in- 
dependence in  tiie  child.  The  child's  amtntions 
may  reach  out  beyond  the  limits  of  the  parents' 
vision.  ■  How  to  educate  the  parent  up  to  the 
chitd  is  no  mean  question.  How  to  help  the 
father  and  mother  imderstand  the  fii^t  three 
of  the  seven  *!««s  «f  man*  is  a  large  under- 
taking. The  parent-teacher  association  offers  an 
organixed  sdieme  for  this  education  of  die 
parent  and  will  show  mudi  common  ground 
between  parent  and  teacher.  It  will  help  the 
parent  better  to  know  his  own  child  Sec 
Education,  Elementary. 

A.  R.  BBtnACHBl^ 

President  of  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers^ 

PARSPA-ROSA,  pa^ra'pa-ro'sa,  Bupfaro- 
syne  Parepa  de  BorunL  Bntish  opera  singer : 
b.  Edinbur^,  Scotbnd,  7  May  1836;  d.  Lon- 
don, England,  21  Jan.  1874.  She  was  the 
dan^ter  of  Georg^es  de  Boyesku,  a  Wal- 
laditan  nobleman,  and  was  educated  by  her 
mother.  In  1855.  she  made  a  successful  d£but 
at  Malta  where  she  appeared  under  the  stage 
name  of  Par^a,  and  in  England  the  following 
year.  She  possewed  a  soprano  voice  of  re- 
markable- power,  and  sang  in  the  title-roles  of 
'Camille,^  *La  Reine  Topaz,*  *Victorine»  and 
other  operas,  with  great  success.  She  .was  mar- 
ried in  1864  to  an  English  army  officer,  Henry 
de  Wolfe  Carv«l,  who  died  the  next  year.  In 
1866  she  made  her  first  tour  of  America  and 
in  1867  was  married  to  Carl  Rosa,  a  noted 
vioUnist,  operatic  manager  and  conductor  with 
whom  she  formed  the  Parepa-Rosa  Company. 
Her  success  continued  unbroken  until  her  death, 
which  occurred  while  she  was  preparing  her 
part  in  an  English  version  of  'Lohengrin.*  She 
excelled  in  oratorio. 

PARESIS.  See  Genbbal  Pasesis;  Insan- 
ity. 

PARHELION,  in  astronomy,  a  mock  sun, 
having  the  aroearance  of  the  son  itself,  and 
seen  by  the  side  of  that  luminary.  Parhelia  are 
sometimes  doiihle.  Sometimes  triple  and  some- 
times more  numerous.  Th^  amear  at  the  same 
height  above  the  horizon  as  Ute  true  sun,  and 
they  are  alMrays  connected  with  one  another  by 
a  white  circle  known  as  the  parheKc  circle. 
This  drclie  is  due  to  Ae  reflection  of  the  sun's 
rays  by  the  vertical  faces  of  ice-crystals  in  the 
air,  whidi  assume  a  deifinite  orientation  in  fall- 
ir«.  The  parhelia  iippear  where  the  parhelic 
circle  crosses  and  reinforces  die  two  halo  circles 
around  the  sun  at  distsmce  of  22"  and  46* 
respectively.  The  halos  diow  die  coloia  of  the 
rainbow  with  dm  red  inride.  Tb^  arc  due  to 
the  fact  that  7Z*  and  46"  are  approximately  die 
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•Dsks  ol  lout  ^qwrsien,  and  hfmco  «f  the 
greatest  transmission  of  light,  for  ice  prisms 
with  angles  of  60°  and  90°  respectively.  Very 
rarely  parhelion-Uke  concentrations  of  the  par< 
hcUc  circle  are  observed  at  180°  or  120°  irom 
the  sun.  T4iese  are  known  as  antheUa  or  paraiV' 
thelia,  respectively.   See  Halo. 

PARIA.  pa're-a  or  p&-re^',  (1)  gulf  of  the 
Atlantic  between  Trinidad  and  Venezuela  and 
almost  hemmed  in  by  land,  being  connected 
wtlh  the  ocean  by  the  Boca  de  Dragos  <a 
Demdi^s  UoaAf  at  the  north,  and  by  the  Boc» 
del  Soldado  or  Soldier's  Mouth,  at  the  souths 
These  straits  are  about  10  miles  wide,  are  very 
dangerous  and  were  first  sailed  Arougfa  and 
named  bv  Columbus  in  1496.  The  ^If  (some< 
tunes  called  GoHo  Triste)  famishes  good  an< 
cborage.  It  measures  100  miles  in  length  and 
40  in  width,  receives  the  northern  waters  of  the 
Orinoco  as  well  as  the  Colorado,  and  is  fall 
of  fish.  <2>  A  peninsula,  jntting  to  the  east 
frmn  die  mainland  and  iom&ttf  the  northern 
aide  of  the  Gulf  of  iParia.  It  is  formed  hy  a 
bold  picturesque  ridge  of  monntaons.  The 
extreme  eastern  point  of  this  peninsula  is  called 
die  Cape  of  Paria  (or  Pnnta  Fanas). 

PARIAH,  pa'ri-9,  a  low  dass  of  Hindus  in 
Ac  Tamil  country  in  Madras.  They  belong  to 
the  class  of  agricultural  laborers  and  are  oom- 
monly  employed  as  servants  by  Europeans. 
Th^  are  avoided  as  unclean  by  all  castes  pro- 
fesstng  Brahmanism,  yet  are  superior  to  some 
other  castes  in  the  Tamil  country.  The  name 
is  derived  from  parai,  a  large  drum,  the  Parai- 
yana  being  the  hcreduaiy  dnimbeaten-  at  fesd- 
vak  and  similar  occasions  The  caste  nomben 
■early  two  and  a  half  raillions.  It  oorraspmida 
to  the  Malas  in  the  Telegu  country.  The 
Holeyas  in  the  Kanarese  country  and  the 
If  ahars  in  the  Deccan.  Th^  performed  not^le 
service  under  Ode,  their  numbm  furni^ing 
a  bi^  proportioB  of  die  sepo]r^  and  many  of 
them  are  in  the  Madras  Miners  and  SaiiqKrs 
branch  of  the  service.  Many  of  ibiem  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  ability  after  fodng 
e<hicatedL  their  intelligence  being  decidedly  nor- 
nal.  The  word  ha«  come  into  common  use 
in  English  as  descriptive  of  any  class  degraded 
socially.  Consult  Laptqu^  L.,  Le  proU^me 
anthr(H>ologique  des  Panas  et  de*  caste 
homolM^es,  chez  les  Dravidiois*  ia  ^BuUethi 
de  la  Sodit^  d'Anthropologie  de  Pafls>  (VoL 
VI,  1905). 

PARIAH  DOO.  one  of  those  dogs  whicli 
are  masterless  and  ran  wild  in  many  Oriental 
dties.  The  name  is  derived  from  that  given  to 
the  ontcast  or  lowest  servant  class  in  India 
where,  as  also  in  Constantinople  and  other  cides, 
such  dogs  are  extremfely  mmerous.    In  many 
cities  they  form  abnost  a  distinct  breed,  being  of 
lafge  size  and  generally  of  a  dirty  yellow  or  black- 
ish cdoT.  The  hair  is  short  and  smooth,  and  Ae 
cars  pointed  and  erect  They  possess  the  canin« 
instinct  of  ranning  in  pacta  and  fregnently  t^ 
possession  of  certain  districts  after  tiieiitfalL 
A  very  useful  senice  is  performed  by  mem  in 
Constantinople,  where  they  act  as  scavenger^ 
and  devour  the  garbage  which  is  not  otherwise 
removed.    Their  wiu  have  been  ehaffcncd  1^ 
tftfs  precarious  mode  of  Hie  and  they  are  said 
to  be  possessed  of  unusual  intelligence  and  cnn- 
DWg    By  the  Mohammedans  lOiey  are  con- 
sidered onclcan  and  the  faiUiful  are  defiled 


for  acddental  contact  with  one  of  them.  Pariah 
dogs  fall  into  five  classes,  namely,  (1)  A  wild 
hreek  of  a  reddish-brown  color  inhabiting  the 
lower  ranges  and  iun^les  of  the  Himalayas ;  (2) 
those  inhabiting  mstncts  in  which  tumsjiits  are 
frequently  met  with;  (3)  those  of  Sumatra 
which  axe  distin^shed  by  their  fox-like  ap- 
pearance and  their  bushy  pendulous  tail;  (4) 
ue  inifigenous  Javanese  animal.  (5)  To  these 
should  be  added  the  Egyptian  dog  already  men- 
tioned, which  seems  to  be  in  many  ways  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  four  classes. 

PAiOAN  CHRONICLE.  See  Aedhsb, 
Makklbs. 

PARIAN  MARBLE,  the  most  celebrated 
statuary  marble  of  antiquify.  It  is  white,  of 
mellow  tone,  and  large-grained.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  island  of  Paros  <q.v.),  where  it 
was  quarried.   See  Marble. 

PARIMA,  pa-re'm4,  Sleim  de  Sierr^ 
mountain  range  of  Guiana,  Venezuela  and 
Brazil.  The  eastern  end  of  the  range  is  known 
locally  as  the  Sierra  Pacaraima.  This  range 
of  mountain  forms  an  extensive,  irregular  up- 
land plateau  slopii^;  toward  the  vallesr  of  the 
Amazon  and  to  the  rig^t  and  left  of  it  The 
Orinoco  flows  on  three  udes  of  the  range, 
which  has  as  its  southwestern  boundary  the 
Rio  Negro  and  reaches  east  to  the  Essequibo. 
A  bare  plateau  it  is  with  old  sandstone  super- 
ficial strata  and  a  granite  core.  The  range 
reaches  its  highest  points  in  Sierra  Maraguaca, 
Duida  and  Yimzn,  which  are  over  7,000  (the 
first  two  over  8,000)  feet  high.  The  roughest 
and  most  defined  part  of  the  Parima  range  is 
that  which  extends  into  Venezuela. 

PARINIf  Ginseppe*  joo-s2p'p£  pa-re'ne, 
Italian  poet:  b.  Bosisic^  a  village  of  the  Milan- 
ese^ 23  May  1729;  d.  Milan,  15  Aug.  1799.  He 
studied  theology  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1754.  His  interests  were  always  literary,  rather 
than  ecclesiastical  He  was  an  instructor  suc- 
cessively in  the  Scuole  Palatine  and  the  Brera 
College,  at  Milan,  and  held  office  for  three  years 
in  the  city  government  under  Napoleon.  His 
chief  work  is  *I1  Giorno>  ( *The  Day>),  a  Wring 
satire  on  the  Italian  nobili^.  He  wrote  also 
some  excellent  odes,  and  was  always  most  skil- 
ful in  the  arts  of  versification.  There  is  an 
edition  of  the /Giomo*  by  Borgognoni  (1892). 
Consult  Dumas,  'Parini,  Sa  Vie  ses  Oeuvres 
son  Temps>  (1878);  Cantu,  <L'Abate  Parini» 
<1891)  ;  Cerquetti,  *I1  testo  pifi  sicuro  dclle  Odi 
di  Giuseppe  Parini*  (Osimo  1892). 

\  PARIS,  or  ALEXANDER,  was  the  second 
son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy  and  Hecuba,  and  is 
set  forth  in  H<»ner  as  the  cause  of  the  Trojan 
War.  Before  his  Urth  his  mother  dreamed  that 
An  bad  brought  forth  a  fire-brand,  which  re- 
OMed  Ilion  to  mAm,  and  Priam,  teaming  diis, 
gave  her  next  son  to  be  exposed  by  a  shej^ierd 
QD  Moaat  Ida.  Here  the  babe  was  suckled  by 
a  she-bear  and  the  shephnrd  discoveriiw  dris 
after  five  days,  gave  him  the  name  of  Paris, 
and  undertook  his  rearing.  The  name  of  Alex- 
ander was  ^ven  him  later  for  his  valiant  de- 
fense of  certain  heroes.  On  Mount  Ida  he  fell 
in  love  with  the  nymph  CEnone,  daughter  of  a 
river  god.  Their  happiness  was  interrupted  one 
day  by  the  appearance  of  Hermes  leading  before- 
Pans  the  fhree  goddesses  Hera.  Athene  and 
Aphrodite;  At  die  bridal  of  Peleus  and  Tbeds, 
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Eris,  or  At^  goddess  of  strife  or  mischief,'  had 
thrown  down  a  golden  apple  on  which  was  in- 
scribed *t0  the  fairest  woman.*  Hermes  called 
upon  Paris  to  decide  which  of  the  three  god- 
desses present  was  entitled  to  the  gift,  for  each 
of  the  three  claimed  it  as  hers  by  right.  Hera 
promised  to  the  beautiful  shepherd  power  and 
dominion  if  he  would  decide  in  her  favor; 
Athene  offered  fame  and  wisdom;  Aphrodite 
pledged  herself  to  send  him  the  loveliest  wife 
in  the  world.  The  judgment  of  Paris  was  made 
in  favor  of  the  goddess  of  love,  and  when  he 
one  day  brought  a  bullode  for  sacrifice  at  a 
festival  in  the  city  of  Troy,  he  was  recognizfid 
by  his  sister,  Cassandra,  Ae  prppfaetess,  and 
acknowledged  by  Priam  as  his  son.  With  the 
aid  of  A^rodite  he  carried  oS  Helen,  the 
beauteous  wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Lacedxmon, 
and  returned  with  her  to  Troy.  This  was  the 
cause  of  the  Trojan  War,  for  Agamempon 
joined  his  brother  M^elaus  in  a  campaign  in 
which  Troy  was  be^eged  for  10  years  and  even- 
tually sacked.  Homer  has  ^ven  us  vivid  ideas 
of  the  beauty  of  Paris  and  has  described  him  aS 
fond  of  minstrels  and  of  beautiful  women,  as 
well  as  skilful  in  war.  His  lightness  of  char- 
acter is  also  dwelt  upon  by  the  poet  After  the 
fall  of  Troy,  he  returned  to  Mount  Ida  and  the 
nymph  CEnone  to  be  healed  of  the  wound  he 
had  received  from  the  arrow  qi  Hercules  shot 
from  the  bow  of  Pfatloctetes.  But  CEnone  re- 
ptilsed  her  faithless  lover^  who  (£ed  of  bis 
wound.  In  Greek  art  he  is  represented  as  a 
beardless  young  man  of  handsofrie  form,  wear- 
ing a  Phrygian  cap,  and  generally  seated  widt 
the  apple  m  his  .hand  as  in  the  statue  bv  Eu- 
phranor  in  the  Vatican.  '  The  Judgment  of 
Paris  is  the  subject  of  vase  paint^gs.  See 
Iuaq;  Homer;  Trojan  War. 

PARIS,  pi-ris,  Gaston  Bmno  Paulin, 
French  philologist:  b.  Avenay  (Mame),  9  Aug. 
1839;  d.  Cannes,  6  March  1903.  He  Was  so^ 
of  a  noted  father  Pauttn  Paris  (q.v.).  In  1872 
he  became  professor  of  French  language  and 
literature  at  the  College  de  France,  succeeding 
his  father,  and  in  1895  director  of  that  institu- 
tion. In  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  academy. 
A  pupil  at  Bonn  of  Diez,  he  did  much  to  cariy 
forward  the  study  of  Romance  philoloW'  which 
the  former  had  practically  founded.  He  and 
Paul  Meyer  founded  Romama,  a  romance  jour- 
n^._  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of,  French 
critics  and  a  very  profound  and  able  lAitoIosist. 
His  knowledge  was  wide  as  his  preparation  nad 
been  deep.  He  devoted  himself  principally  to 
the  language  and  literatore  of  his  own  country, 
and  he  used  all  his  efforts  to  arouse  in  his 
pupils  a  love  and  appreciation  of  the  best  in 
literature.  *A  Poetical  History  of  Charle- 
magne>  (1866);  'Poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages* 
(1885);  and  <Prench  Mediaeval  Ut«ratin«> 
(1888),  are  his  most  important  ptAUcations. 

PARIS,  pa-re,  Louitt  Albert  Philippe 
lyOrltens,  GoMTB  pe,  French  ncAleman,  grand- 
son of  Louis-Philippe:  b.  Parfs,  24  Aug.  1838: 
d.  Stowe  House,  Buckinghamshire,  En^and,  B 
Sept.  IftW.  His  father  was  killed  by  an  acci- 
dent in  1842,  leaving  him  heir  to  the  French 
throne.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  resided 
for  a  time  at  Oaremont  Park,  Surr^,  where  he 
was  educated  by  his  mother,  and  where  Louis- 
Philippe  died  in  1R50.  He  made  a  journey  to 
Syria  m  1859  in  company  with  his  brother,  die 


Due  de  CSiartres,  and  on  his  return  to  En^and 
he  published  an  account  of  the  jountn  under 
the  title  of  ^Dainas  et  le  Libeau.>  In  1861, 
during  the  American  GcvQ  War,  he,  with  his 
brother,  the  Due  de  Chartres,  served  as  toIuo- 
teers  in  the  Union  army  in  order  to  gain  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  military  affiUrs,  and  were 
for  some  time  on  the  staff  of  General  McClellan. 
On  his  return  to  Europe  in  1862  he  married  his 
coasin,  the  Princess  Marie-Isabelle,  elttest 
daughter  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier.  Uoder 
a  nom  de  plume  he  began  about  tUs  time  to 
contribute  to  the  R*tru*  dts  deitx  Mondes.  On 
tiie  ouU>reak  of  the  Franco-German  War  he 
desired  to  serve  against  the  oKmies  of  France, 
but  was  not  allowed  by  the  French  authorities 
to  do  so.  After  Uie  war,  however,  be  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  flrst  national  asscmUy, 
and  his  property  was  restored  to  him  On  the 
death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  in  1833,  the 
Comte  de  Paris  was  recosnixed  as  head  of  the 
royal  house  of  France.  Under  expulsion 
bill  of  1886  —  a  measure  due  to  the  fear  of  the 
French  republicans  that  the  royalist  parly  was 
becoming  too  strong —  he,  and  the  other  ro^ 
princes,  were  forbidden  to  reside  in  or  enter 
France.  The  same  year  his  eldest  daughter 
was  married  to  the  crown-prince  of  PortUfi^. 
He  published  a  valued  'Histoire  de  la  Guerre 
Civile  en  Am^rique  (1874-75),  which  has  ap- 
peared in  an  English  translation;  and  *De  la 
Situation  des  Ouvrters  en  Angleterre*  (1864). 
Durina  his  latter  years  he  lived  the  retired  lite 
of  an  £ne^ish  noueman. 

PARIS,  pftr^s,  Matthew,  English  medieval 

historian:  b.  about  1200;  d.  about  1259.  He  en- 
tered the  Benedictine  order  at  die  monastery  of 
Saint  Alban^s  in  1217,  and  on  the  death  of 
Roger  of  Wendover  in  1236  succeeded  to  the 
post  of  htstoriiwapher  and  began  the  continu- 
ation of  the  ^Chronica  Majora,'  a  record  of 
English  history  kept  at  the  monastery.  In  1246 
he  was  invited  by  Hacon  IV  of  Norway  to  ad- 

i'ust  the  affairs  of  the  abb^r  of  Saint  Benet 
[<^m  in  Trondfajem  province^  and  in  1248-^ 
thoroughly  reorganized  the  establishment  and 
received  extensive  gifts  from  the  monarch.  His 
great  chronicle  ends  abruptly  at  May  1259.  He 
carefully  revised  the  work  of  the  early  com- 
pilers on  the  ^Qironica,^  extending  to  the  end 
of  1188,  and  the  contribution  of  Wendover 
(1189-1235)  and  prepared  an  abridament 
caUed  die  <Historia  Minor>  (1067-1253).  His 
narrative  is  extremely  accunte ;  he  vrote 
bri^dy  and  with  vigor,  noted  important  faa^ 
penings  of  foreign  lands,  and  dtd  not  spare  his 
(fensure  when  he  thought  it  needed.  Paris  also 
prepared  an  abridgment  of  the  'Chronica  Ma- 
)ora>  covering  the  period  1067-1253  wh^  con- 
tains a  few  incidents  not  recorded  in  the  larger 
woric;  and  he  wrote  the  ^Vitte  Abbatum  S. 
Albani.*  Consult  Gross,  C,  'Sources  and  Liter- 
ature of  English  Histoiy^  (London  1900); 
Jessopp.  A.,  ^Studies  of  a  Rec]use>  (Loodoa 
1893);  Plehn,  Hani,  'Politische  Character 
Matheus  Parisienais^  (Leipug  1897) ;  Potdiast, 
A.,  <Bibliotica  Historica  Medu  (V<^  II. 

BerUn  1896). 

PARIS,  Patilin,  French  philolo^t  and  his- 
torian: b.  Avenay,  Mame,  1800;  d.  Paris,  1881. 
He  became  an  assistant  in  the  manuscript  de- 
partment of  the  National  Library,  and  an  ex- 
pert in  the  dedphermentofoIdFtendifiterBture, 
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his  woric  maj-Iocd  ceaseless  eaoigy,  good-taste 
aud  a  pleasiag  style,  extendins  over  SO  years. 
He  was  elected  a  member  ad  uie  Academy  oi 
Inscriptions  in  1837  and  f  nxn  1855-72  was  pro« 
fessor  of  mediseval  history  in  the  College  de 
France,  where  he  was  succeeded  on  his  retire- 
ment by  Ids  eminent  son  Gaston  Paris  (av.)- 
His  principal  works  are  the  catal<^ueo£  *ManU' 
scrits  franqais  de  la  bibliothraue  du  roi* 
(1836-48);  and  his  edition  of  the  'Grandes 
chroniques  de  France*  (183&-40).  Among  his 
mmcTous  other  works  are  notable  sdections 
from  manuscripts*  ^Romoncero  fran^ais,*  ^Garin 
Ic  LcAerain,*  ^Berte  aus  grans  lucs,*  *Romans 
de  la  table  ronde^  and  a  French  translation  o£ 
Byron  (1830-36). 

PARIS,  pir^s  (Fr.  pi-re),  the  ca]Btal  sad 
chief  city  of  France,  ana  die  pt^ticaK  literary, 
artistic  and  social  capital  of  Europe  since  the 
decline  of  Rome,  situated  in  the  northern  part 
of  Franco,  on  both  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  lat 
48^'  50'  N.  and  kmg;  0°  00*  Observauirc.  It  is 
the  second  dty  in  site  in  Europe,  and  the  third 
centre  of  pc^nlattod  oo  the  earth,  being  sur- 
passed only  by  New  York  and  London.  The 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1911,  is  as 
follows:  Paris,  within  the  walls,  2,888^110^  the 
Northern  and  Southern  suburbs,  1,265,932;  total 
for  Greater  Patis,  4,154,042:  TIhs  is  the  de- 
partment of  the  Semev  with  an  ai^a  of  about 
184  square  miles.  To  this  should  be  added  half 
the  popuiakm  of  the  department  of  Seine  et 
Oise,  458,808,  which  gives  a  grand  total  of  4^- 
562,850  for  Paris  and  the  suburbs.  It  is  tie 
only  considerable  modem  dty  which  is  cotft- 
pletd^  stirroundcd  by  a  wall,  and  the  popula- 
tion, m  consequence  of  the  confined  area  within 
the  fortifications  (about  31  square  miles),  is  die 
densest  in  Europe.  The  following  table  ^ves 
the  population  at  various  times  since  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  century,  before  wluch  no  accu- 
rate census  is  found: 

In  1220.  nate  PUUppe  Aoginte   120.0D0 

In  12M.  vndw  LmSlX   130,000 

Ib  U«K  ante  ChariM  V   ISO.ODO 

In  ISDS.  under  Henry  IV   300.000 

In  17IS.  mtOm  Louu  XIV   SOO.OpO 

la  MMk  uader  Napsleoa   600. ODO 

In  18S1,  ante  Lod*  PhiUpiw   7U,O0O 

In  1851.  tinda- tba%cond  Republic   l.USS.ODO 

In  1861.  •fler  tte  aaMntton  of  the  butboorn 

wfthm  tte  fbrtificstim^   1,^.000 

In  1866.  under  MiwalooR  III   1.825,000 

In  187ft.   1,988,800 

In  1886    2.344.0D0 

^  For  i  AoMsand  years  prior  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  Paris  was  the  largett 
ci^  in  the  world.  The  defense  of  this  metvopo- 
lis  is  provided  for  by  an  elaborate  System  4^ 
forttficatian&  which  were  coastructed  between 
IS40  and  ^5,  at  an  expense  of  146^000,000 
francs.  The  enodnte,  wim  its  94  basnons,  is 
about  22  miles^  in  letwtli.  The  ramparts,  avet- 
aging  32  feet  in  height,  with  a  parapet  19  feet 
in  width,  are  environed  by  a  moat  48  feet  in 
width,  and  a  glacis.  The  aj^oacho  to  the  city 
are  also  commanded  by  17  detached  forts  at 
different  but  relatively  short  distances  from  the 
walls.  A  secoad  line  of  forts  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance fjom  the  ramparts  has  also  been  con- 
structed on  the  heists  cpmman^ng  the  valley 
of  Ae  Seine.  The  area  included  within  1^ 
elaborate  system^  of  fortificattoas  is  400  square 
miles.  The  g^rison  in  time  of  :peace  numbetv 
5^000  men.  Thus,  Paris  is  the  greatest  fortificjt 


camp  in  the  world.  But  the  experience  of  the 
late  war  has  shown  that  fortifications,  even  the 
most  flaborate,  are  of  little  value  ag^ujist  modem 
artillery ;  the  only  real  defense  for  the  great  ci^ 
is  the  army.  The  administration  of  the  city  is 
shared  between  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Miiuster  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  muraoipal  council  elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years  — one  from  each  quartier  —  by  uni- 
versal suffrage.  The  annual  budget  runs  to  375 
or  400  millions  of  francs.  The  city  is  divided 
tato  20  ammdissements,  in  eadi  of  wfaadi  iherB 
is  a  mayor  and  a  mairie,  which  is  the  office  of 
the  mayor,,  and  constitutes  a  sort  of  city-hall 
for  the  arrondissement  £ach  of  the  arron- 
dissements  is  divided  into  qtiartiers  correspond- 
ing rolijriily  to  the  wards  of  an  American  city. 
V^rtAh  20  arrondissements  there  are  80  of 
these  quartiers,  each' one  of  which  has  a  distin- 
gtushing  nbme,  as  for  example,  the  quarter  of 
the  Chanws  Elys^s  hi  Ae  ddith  arrondisse- 
ment, or  the  quarter  of  the  So'rbotme  in  the  fifth 
arrondissement  These  quarters  are  in  general 
of  about  the  same  tertitorial  extent,  but  the  pop- 
ulation varies  greatly  between  about  10,000  and 
llO^pO. 

^arly  History.^ — Our  knowledge  of  Paris 
and  its  people  be^ns  during  the  Roman  invasion 
of  GaxAj  in  the  spring  of  the  year  Si  B.C.,  at 
vthich  time  Julius  Caesar  convoked  at  Lutetia 
an  assembly  of  the  Gallic  tribes.  This  is  thfl 
first  meiltion  of  wnat  is  itow  Paris  in  authentic 
history.  Its  annals  thus  commence  in  the  *Com- 
raentaries^  of  Caesar,  wherein,  referring  to 
assemUy,  he  mentions  a  collection  of  fisher- 
men's huts  on  _  the  island  in  the  Seine,  which 
he  calls  Lutetia  —  probably  and  perhaps  cer- 
tainly a  Latinized  form  of  the  name  by  which 
it  was  then  locally  known.  Strabo  writes  it 
tucotocia,  and  Ptolemy  Lucot^cia,  while'  the 
Empwor  Julian  dates  a  letter  from  Uie  city  call- 
idig  it  Lovtiifia.  Of  these  various  spellings, 
that  employed  bv  Caesar  is  the  one  commonly 
adopted  althotign  the  hill  of  the  university  was 
known  for  many  centuries  as  ^Mons  iMCotiiim.* 
In  modern  French  it  is  written  Lutice,  and  is 
understood  to  refer  only  to  the  islana  of  the 
city,  while  Lucotice  is  the  French  name  for  the 
Rcmian  settlement  on  the  left  bank.  The  deri- 
vation o£  the  word  has  been  the  subject  of  nuidi 
research.  Scholars  have  attempted  to  trace  it 
to  Celtic  sourcesi,  espedally  to  the  dialect  of 
ktwer  Brittany.^  Cscsar  in  the  ^Commentaries' 
states  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  in  the 
Seine  to  which  he  refers  formed  a  division  of 
a  clan  or  trib^  paUed  the  ParitU.  Thus,  he 
say&  'The  Parini  are  inhabitants  of  a  tract 
bordering  upon  that  of  the  Senones,  with  wbopi 
tradition  says  they  were  once  allied.'  In  the 
year  52  B.C.,  Labienus,  the  lieutenant  of  Oesar, 
marched  upon  Lutetia,  and  after  a  battle  fought 
with  the  F^risii  in  the  plain  now  covered  by  the 
southern  suburbs,  and  of  which  aa.echo  remains 
to  this  day  in  the  name  of  the  Uttle  village  of 
Vitry  (place  of  the  victory)  took  formal  pos- 
session of  the  island  on  behalf  of  the  Romans. 
The  etymology  of  the  term  Paristi  has  been  no 
less  a  subject  of  dispute  than,  that  of  Lutetia. 
It  is,  however^  also  traced  to  lower  Brittai^ 
and  to  a  Ccluc  word  signifying  a  \>oai.  The 
anoieq^  as  well  ots  the  modern,  emblem  of  Paria 
1^  a  .boat,  as  may  be  seqs  by  tbe  interesting  carv- 
ing which  ornaments  die  base  of  one,  of  the 
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vaults  of  the  roof  in  the  Palais  des  Thcnnes, 
Thus  the  fieure  of  a  ship  which  serves  every- 
where to  ioenlify  the  property  of  the  city  of 
Paris  to-day,  and  which  constitutes  the  hatl- 
mark,  so  to  speak,  of  the  city,  harks  back  to  the 
Parisii  of  Caesar  and  his  'Commentaries.* 
Hilaire  Belloc  says,  *The  triple  prows  which 
are  seen  on  the  lamp-posts  of  modern  Paris  are 
an  emblem  1.500  years  old,  and  without  a  break 
of  continuity.*   The  Romans  occupied  Paris  for 


Pftrii  under  tba  Roimiu. 


more  than  500  years.  Extensive  remains  of 
their  domination  are  still  found  on  the  left  bankj 
notably  the  Palais  des  Thermes  at  the  Mus^ 
de  Cluny,  the  amphitheatre,  just  out  of  the  rue 
Monge,  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct  which 
crosses  the  valley  of  the  Bievre  at  Arcueil  — 
two  of  the  arcades  of  which  are  preserved  to 
this  day,  just  outside  the  southern  wall  —  and 
the  ruins  of  the  reservoir  connected  with  it 
which  were  discovered  in  opening  the  rue  Gay- 
Lussac. 

Topography.— A  modem  traveler  looking 
over  the  town  from  the  heights  of  Montmartrc, 
from  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  or  from  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon,  sees  the  city  spread  out 
before  him  like  a  map,  lyin^  in  a  plain  encircled 
on  almost  every  side  by  distant  and  low  hills, 
those  on  the  north  and  east  beine  farther  re- 
moved than  those  on  the  south  and  west.  Paris, 
riierefore,  is  situated  in  what  geologists  call  a 
basin  or  plain  of  greater  extent  than  that  occu- 
pied by  any  other  modem  capital,  being  scarcely 
ever  less  than  20  miles  in  diameter  and  in  some 
places  much  more.  The  Seine  enters  this  plain 
at  the  southeast  comer,  coming  from  the  high- 
lands of  Burgundy  and  Champagne,  and,  de- 
scribing a  great  arch  or  bow  through  the  city, 
passes  ofT  and  out  at  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  plain. 


On  the  west  rises  Mont  Valirien,  and  on  the 
north  the  hillocks  of  Enghien  and  Montmor- 
ency; the  hill  of  Ae  university  or  Moni  Sainte 
Genevi^e  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  somewhat 
more  conspicuous  eminence  of  Montmartre  on 
the  other  rising  out  of  the  plain.  Paris  nat- 
urally divides  itself  into  the  Cit6,  the  Univer- 
sity, or  the  left  bank,  and  the  Ville,  or  the  right 
bank,  and  to  be  understood  it  must  be  looked  at 
from  these  three  podnts  of  view.  Ori^nally 
the  town  was  all  on  the  island,  but  even  in  the 
days  of  -the  Romans  villas  and  country  seats 
were  built  on  either  bank,  especially  on  the 
north  bank  up  toward  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre, while  on  the  south  bank  the  Romans 
fixed  their  camp  and  at  the  same  time  the  em- 
peror's palace.  We  note  that  Jtilian  the  Apos- 
tate, who'  resided  much  of  the  time  at  Lutetia 
—  which  began  about  this  time  to  be  called 
Paris  —  was  crowned  emperor  of  Rome  in  the 
year  361  a.'d.^  at  a  spot  in  the  camp  on  the  left 
bank,  which  k  now  located  in  or  near  the  boule- 
vard Saint  Michel,  between  the  boulevard  iSaint 
German  and  the  Luxembourg.  _  Julian  was 
very  fond  of  Paris,  referring  to  it  in  one  of 
his  letters  as  ^ma  ckire  Lutic^  (so  writes  with 
charming  tiaveti  an  ancient  chronicler  of  the 
town),  at>d  pradsing  It  for  its  vineyards,  its  mild 
climate,  the  figs  and  the  white  grapes  (urtiich  we 
stiU  have)  that  the  farmers  of  the  suburbs  fnr- 


Paris  under  Philippe  Auguite. 


nished  for  his  table,  saying  that  Bacchus  is  the 
god  of  the  Parisians  because  he  is  the  father  of 
joy.  By  the  time  of  Philippe  Auguste  the  city 
had  extended  on  the  right  bank  as  far  down  the 
river  as  to  irhat  is  now  the  eastern  facade  of 
the  Louvre,  the  foundation  stones  of  ivhich 
were  laid  bv  that  monarch  in  the  year  1223. 
The  wall  of  Philippe  Auguste  extended  from 
his  palace  of  the  Louvre  in  a  wide  loop  north- 
ward and  eastward  to  a  point  about  the  middle 
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of  the  island  of  Saint  Louis^  as  it  now  exists, 
and  thence,  across  the  river,  in  a  smaUer  toop 
which  crossed  the  rue  Soufflol  at  the  corner  of 
the  rue  Saint  Jacques,  arid  passed  near  what  is 
now  the  gard«i  of  the  Luxembourg  and  close 
to  Saint  Germain  des  Pr^,  to  a  point  on  the 
river  at  the  Tour  de  Nesle  abottt  on  the  site  of 
the  Institute.  Great  chains  were  hung  across 
the  river  above  and  below  to  complete  the  forti- 
fication, and  towers  at  cither  end  buttressed  the 
river.  A  fragment-  of  the  wall  of  PhiUippe 
Ai^ste  still  stands  m  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion at  a  point  in  the  rue  Clovis  near  the  rue 
Cardinal  Lcmoine;  jcist  behind  the  Pantheon, 
and  some  less  important  traces  of  it  are  also 
still  to  be  found  oa  Uie  right  bank.  Like  most 
river  cities,  Paris  grew  down  the  river  rather 
than  tqi.  The  size  oE  the  city  within  the  walls 
■W2!S  increased  by  the '  mtu'al  enlai^emam  of 
Henry  IV,  and  later  by  the  new  aAd  gftater 
fortifications  of  Louis  XIV.  The  ^rand  boule- 
vard, on  the  right  bank,  from  the  Bastile  to  the 
Madeleine,  runs  along  the  line  of  the  northern 
walls  of  Louis  XIV,  which  were  thrown  down 
and  demolished  by  Louis  XV.  The  present 
walls  were  the  ^  work  of  Louis  Philippe.  A 
project  is  now  in  hand  to  demolish '  them,  at 
least  in  parL  but  up  to  the  fvesent  the  walls  are 
intact  and  tnere  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Parisians  to  insist  upon  maintaining  the  fortiA-i 
cations,  although  an  intereslang  project  for  their 
demolition  has  been  put  forward  which  would 
give  the  city  in  their  place  a  circle  of  parks  and 


extend  the  avenue  des  Champs  Elystes'  to  tfie 
terrace  at  Saint  Germain-en-Laye; 

Civic  Art  and  Civic  Chaniir^  Paris  was 
the  pioneer  in  the  modem  scheme  of  ciyil  Pe-" 
Reneration  intelliRently  conceived  and  -carried 
out  in  a  large  way.  Accordingly  it  is  fiow  par 
excellence  the  city  heautiful,_  and  the  leader  in 
the  more  decoratively  xsihetk  features,  of  -mod- 


ern civic  art.  Historically  and  architectnrally 
■t  ranks  wdtfa  Alheos,  Rome  and  Vienna  as 
one  of  the  three  most  wonderful  cities  of  the 
world.  Since  the  work  of  the  third  Napoleon 
and  his  architect-engineer,  Baron  Haussmann 
■•^a  woilc,  it  is  fair  to  say,  which  has  been  and 
:is  zealously  and  intelligently  carried  forward 
under  the  republic  ^  in  opehing  new  thorough- 


fares and  In  the  construction  of  many  new  and 
splendid  public  buildingfs,  in  virtue  of  the  essen- 
tial physical  regeneration  of  the  city  resultin;; 
from  this  construction  and  reconstruction  which 
daAes  from  the  second  empire,  Paris  has  been 
iniiontestably  the  first  of  cities.  Under  the 
o^peration  of  the  building  laws  and  the  regula- 
tions as  to  height,  size,  general  character  and 
style,  pursuant  to  which  Paris  has  been  built 
and  rrtiuilt  for  the  past  half  century  at  least, 
the  city  may  be  said  to  be  built  to  a  scale  —  the 
form  and  quality  of  the  construction  being  pre- 
scribed, and  each  new  house  as  it  were  com- 
mencing as  and  where  the  last  house  left  off, 
Paris  is  thus  made  to  constitute  architecturally 
a  civic  entity,  an  ensemble,  "a  city  with  founda- 
tions,** and  not  a  heterogeneous  and  promiscu- 
ous collection  of  houses,  with  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  taste  in  their  construction.  There 
is  for  example  a  uniform  sky  line  as  much  as  a 
uniform  street  line,  with  no  architectural  mon- 
strosities, and  with  everything  built  under  a 
central  intelligent  snpervision.  as  part  of  a 
preconceived  plan,  which  eliminates  lawless  in- 
dividualism and  the  architectural  vagaries  re- 
sulting from  personal  caprice.  Thus  everything 
is  hiade  to  conform,  as  part  of  a  substantial 
uniformity,  and  to  square  with  prescribed  canons 
of  good  taste  in  building.  The  streets  of  Paris 
accordingly  display  a  pleasing  elegance  which 
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ifi  not  the  result  of  accident,  and  evince  a  unity 
it)  the  scheme  of  construction,  which,  without 
being  monotonous,  delights  the  sense  of  order 
and  proportion  by  its  form  and  fitness.  We 
find  men  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  seeing  here  something  better  than  mere 
wealth  of  luxury  and  amusement,  something 
more  than  spkndid  oalaoes,  sumotuous  edifices 
and  a  multiplicity  of  promenades,  avenues  and 
boulevards.  To  all  men  who  reflect  Paris  has 
a  charm  quite  independent  of  its  external 
beauty.  Among  Americans  of  our  heroic  age, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
Livingstons,  Gouverneur  Morri$  and  Robert 
Fulton;  and  among  literary  Englishmen, 
Richardson,  John  Wilkes,  Horace  Walpole, 
Gi'bbon,  Hume  and  Sterne  breathed  with  delight 
its  intellectual  atmosphere,  and  few  men  of 
later  days  are  impervious  to  the  fascination. 
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^How  to  Account  for  Paris  —  its  Raisoa 
d'etre. —  Paris,  like  ancient  Rome,  and  perhaps 
like  earlier  Babylon  and  in  some  degree  like 
later  Florence,  grew  great  not  primarily  by 
commerce  and  trade  nor  by  manufacture,  but 
essentially  as  a  city-state,  as  a  capital,  as  the 
capital  not  alone  of  France  but  of  the  modem 
world.  Consequently  there  is  no  basis  for 
compaiison  with  Pittsburgh,  or  Lille,  or  Man- 
chester as  a  manufacturing  town,  or  with  New 
York  or  London  (her  only  rivals  in  wealth  and 
population)  ,in  trade  and  commerce.  Her  pri-^ 
macy  is  in  none  of  these  things,  although  nec- 
essarily she  is  great  in  trade  and  considerable  in 
manufacture.  It  is  not  easy  to  formulate  and 
disclose  the  secret  of  this  obvious  ore^eminence; 
but  it  is  the  pre-eminence  of  a  capital  pre- 
cminenL  Paris  is  certainly  exceptionally  ^reat 
iu  few  things  that  n^akes,  a  market  town,  while  it 
is  superlatively  great  in  everythujg  that  makes 
a  capital.  lis  evolution  through  the  centuries 
has'been  along  these  lii^Si,  and  its.  unique  poair 


tion  among  ^e  great  cities  of  the  world  is  now 
based  essentially  upon  the  fact  that  modem 
civilized  mankind  has  here  its  Common  seat  and 
centfCi  There  is  in  the  Christendom  of  to-dav 
a  gravity  of  Paris.  The  whole  world  tends 
here;  each  individual  from  every  country  on 
the  globe,  goinsT  abroad  or  who  has  gone  abroad 
these  1,000  years  past,  came  and  comes  here  — 
merchant,  artist^  student  or  merely  curious 
traveler — each  comes  here  necessarily  and  in- 
evitably, each  finds  here  his  heart's  de»re  and 
contributes  each  his  mite  of  money  and  admira- 
tion. Thus  Paris  is  the  sure  goal  of  every 
traveler;  wherever  else  he  may  go  or  stay,  he 
comes  here  as  to  a  capital,  and  stays  here  as  in 
the  capital.  In  this  way  alone,  as  it  would 
seem,  can  one  account  for  the  material  as  well 
as  the  Spiritual  greatness  of  Paris,  which  has 
no  other  adequate  foundation. 

This  distinctive  fact  in  the  psychology  of 
Paris  grows  upon  one  as  he  comes  to  know  and 
to  love  the  great  city  and  to  feel  at  home 
within  her  walls  —  a  fact,  moreover,  not  likely 
to  be  minimized  by  those  Americans  who  are 
something '  more  than  blind  pitovincials.  It  is 
very  certainly  a  fact  that  cannot  be  made  away 
with  or  loolced  out  of  countenance  1^  insular, 
racial  or  political  prejudice,  by  local  conceit  or 
by  sheer  intellectual  inaptitude  —  a  fact,  further- 
more, that  appeals  powerfully  to  the  philosophi- 
cal student  of  modern  history  as  well  as  to  the 
enlightened  man  of  the  world  Napoleon,  say- 
ing "'I  know  full  well  that  London  is  a  comer 
of  the  world,  while  Paris  is  its  centre,*  formu- 
lated this  idea.  There  is  room  for  but  one  such 
dty  in  such  a  world  as  ours  at  a  tiine,  and  it 
takes  1,000  years  to  build;  so  that  one  may  say, 
not  merely  as  a  rhetorical  flourish,  that  what 
Rome  was  Paris  is.  She  might  stiU  maintain 
this  general  capital  position  in  the  world  —  as 
Rome  has  done  in  matters  of  the  spirit  —  al- 
though the  France  of  which  she  is  political  capi- 
tal should  one  day  lose  her  present  command- 
ing position  in  the  concert  of  Europe  and  sink, 
like  Spain,  to  a  fifth-rate  power.  Althoueli,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  saying.  Parts  is  France, 
it  is  something  more;  a  sort_  of  imperium  in 
imperio,  with  a  clientele  as  wide  as  the  world, 
and  a  vogue  that  extends  to  the  verge  of  civili- 
zation. She  has  moved  the  centre  of  the  world's 
gravity  away  from  the  citv  of  the  Caesars  and 
fixed  It  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  Set  like  a 
jewel  and  crowned  as  a  queen,  she  holds  her 
position  sure  as  the  head  and  ffont  of  the 
modem  world,  with  a  distinction  and  a  grace 
that  she  never  seemed  less  likely  to  lose  than 
to-day. 

I  The  University. —  Alone  among  the  great 
capitals  of  the  world,  Paris  is  the  site  of  the 
did  university  of  the  nation.  The  university 
had  its  cradle  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
8th  century  on  the  island  of  the  city  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  cathedral,  between  the  church 
and  the  larger  arm  of  the  river  on  die  north- 
erly side,  "rhe  tradition  is  that  the  foundation 
dates  from  780,  when  Charlemagne  called  the 
famous  Alcuin  to  Paris,  and  established  a 
school  for  him  at  Notre  Dune.  An  echo  of 
the  .  tradition  —  whatever  the  tradition  itself 
may  be  worth  —  has  come  down  all  the  way 
from  the  8th  to  the  20th  century.  Saint  Charle- 
magne is  the  patron  saint  of  the  university, 
and  every  year  on  the  28th  of  January,  whidi 
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is  his  day  in  the  calendar,  the  schools  take  holi- 
day. The  authentic  annah,  however,  seem  to 
commence  with  Pierre  Abelard  about  1107. 
Under  him  the  institution  still  in  the  cloisters 
of  the  cathedral  beijan  to  sain  that  international 
prestige  which  it  has  never  lost.  The  pathetic 
romance  of  H^loise  and  Abelard  lends  a  senti- 
mental interest  both  to  the  time  and  to  the  place. 
The  site  of  the  house  where  these  imhappy 
lovers  lived  is  marked  bv  a  plaque  on  a  wall  on 
the  Quai  aux  Fleurs.  Abelard  is  said  to  have 
conferred  upon  himself  the  deiiree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  while  he  was  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity. Henry  II  of  England  submitted  to  the 
gral  council  of  the  university  his  quarrel  with 
Thomas  4  Becket  of  Canterbury  in  the  12th 
century.   In  1200  it  received  a  royal  charter 
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from  Philippe  Auguste;  in  1208  Innocent  III 
Kave  it  a  papal  charter;  and  in  the  14th  century 
Charles  V  conferred  upon  it  the  title  of  *the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  kings.*  The  term  *uni- 
versity'*  as  signifying;  a  collection  of  schools 
of  higher  learning  originated  in  Paris.  It  was 
first  employed  in  connection  with  this  institu- 
tion, in  the  Bull  *Scientiarum  fontem*  of  Urban 
IV  in  1264,  wherein  it  is  designated  as  the 
'^Universitas  Parisiensis.'"  The  degrees  of 
bachelor  and  master  o£  arts  also  originated 
here.  The  university  remained  on  the  island 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral  until  the 
beginning  of  \  the  13th  century,  when  it 
passed  over  into  the  rue  de  la  Harpe 
on  the  '  left  bank  and  slowly  climbed  up 
the  hill  of  Sainte  Genevieve.  The  first 
building  of  the  faculty  of  arts  were 
put  up  m  what  is  now.the  Latin  quarter  in  the 
13th  century  near  the  diurch  of  Saint  Tulien  le 
Pauyre  in  the  old  rue  du  Fouarre.  The  uni- 
versity grew  and  prospered  throughout  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  longs.   The  Faculty 
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of  Law  and  the  School  of  Medicine  were  both 
founded  in  the  12th  century,  tjie  law  school  dat^ 
ing  from  1160.  From  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century  to  the  end  of  the  16th  the  Sorbonne 
was  a  sort  of  international  theological  parlia- 
ment which  the  nations  and  kings  of  Europe 
consulted  on  great  political  and  religious  ques- 
tions (as,  for  example,  Henry  VIII,  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  annulling  of  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Aragon),  and  which  assumed  the 
function  of  pronouncing  upon  the  orthodoxy 
of  new  books,  condemning  to  destruction  by 
fire  such  as  were  not  conformed  to  its  ideas. 
As  early  as  the  16th  century  the  university  had 
from  12,000  to  15,000  students,  drawn  from 
every  quarter  of  the  earth.  They  all  learned 
to  speak  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  French 
and  Latin,  in  which  the  work  of  the  schools 
was  then  carried  on,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  that  this  jargon 
was  displaced  by  idiomatic  French.  Because 
Latin  was  the  language  of  the  university,  the 
region  of  the  schools  was  called  the  Pays  Latin, 
or,  in  our  modem  phrase,  the  Latin  quarter. 
Then  the  language  was  indeed  Latin  of  a  sort; 
now  students  from  every  land  and  all  tongues, 
except  Latin,  stream  through  the  streets  of 
the  auarter  with  the  polyglot  Bohemianism  of 
comradeship  which  has  become  such  a  Parisian 
characteristic.  During  the  Middle  Ages  there 
were  at  the  university  separate  colleges  for 
each  of  the  four  nations,  France,  Picardy, 
England  and  Normandy,  with  much  rivalry 
between  them.  After  the  re-entry  of  Charles 
VII  to  Paris  in  1437,  the  college  of  England 
was  changed  to  that  of  Germany.  Seals  of 
these  collegiate  ^nations^  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  university  was  governed 
by_  a  rector  for  many  centuries,  who  during  the 
Middle  Ages  was  the  supreme  power  in  all  the 
territory  of  H'UniversUP  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  affairs  affecting  the  students.  It  was 
the  privilege  of  the  students  to  be  condemned 
and  hanged  only  by  the  court  of  the  rector.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  messengers  of 
the  students  in  the  Middle  Ages,  who  carried 
letters  and  packages  to  and  fro  for  them  from 
their  homes,  were  the  forerunners  of  the  post 
office  system  of  Louis  XI,  which  was  the  first 
attempt  at  a  regijlar  postal  service  anywhere. 
The  annals  of  this  great  school  reaching  far 
back  into  the  Dark  Ages  constitute  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  episodes  in  history.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  has,  ever  since  about  the  end 
of  the  12th  century,  been  the  intellectual  centre 
of  Europe,  and  the  chief  seat  of  light  and  learn- 
ing in  the  world.  All  the  other  and  later  uni- 
versities, like  Oxford  and  Heidelberg,  have 
been  modeled  after  it.  No  other  university 
can  compare  to  it  in  the  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men  it  has  numbered  among  its 
students.  Thus,  in  the  long  roster  are  such 
names  as  Dante  —  second  poet  of  mankind  — 
Pierre  Abelard,  Frangois  Villon,  Pierre  de 
Ronsard,  Tasso,  Rabelais,  Q^ent  Marot,  John 
Calvin,  ^atius  Loyola,  Innocent  III,  Francis 
Xavier,  Erasmus,  Melanchthon,  Pascal,  Rollin, 
Saint-Pierre,  Descartes,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Robespierre,  Diderot,  Condorcet,  Moliire, 
Racine,  La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  Lamartmc, 
Sainte-Beuve,  Victor-Ht^o,  Comte,  Taine, 
Renan  and  all  the  moderns.  At  Present  diere 
are  ordinarily  in  Paris  from  15,000  to  18,000 
Students  in  attendance  on  the  courses  of  the 
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university  (among  them  about  5,000  in  the 
law  school),  together  with  several  thousand 
more  in  the  various  technical,  art  and  industrial 
schools  which  work  independently  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  for  example,  the  Collige  de  France,  the 
Beaux-Arts,  the  Polytechnic  School,  ficole  des 
Fonts  et  Chatiss6es,  the  School  of  Mines,  the 
Noraial  School,  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Arts  et  Mitiers,  Hautes  Etudes,  the  ficole  des 
Chartes,  the  School  of  I-iving  Oriental  Lui- 
guages,  the  special  schools  of  art  and  architec- 
ture, etc.  Thus  there  are  always  in  Paris  an 
average  of  not  less  than  25,000  students  of  one 
sort  and  another  —  not  including  the  students 
iji  the  various  lyc6es  and  colleges  —  constitut- 
ing in  the  whole  a  very  much  greater  number 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  than  are  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in  any  one  place  in  the 
world;  and  the  university  of  to-day,  as  much 
as  ever,  is  in  numbers  and  in  world-wide  influ- 
ence the  first  of  schools  of  learning  anywhere. 
The  27  libraries  of  the  university  contain  in  the 
aggregate,  according  to  a  recent  enumeration, 
1,188,0)30  volumes.  The  following  statement  of 
enrolment  in  1914  and  1915  is  furnished  by  the 
information    department   of   the   university : 

On  15  Jan.  1914,  there  were  enrolled  17,308 
students,  of  whom  15,111  were  males  and  2,197 
females;  of  the  former  12,946  were  of  French 
and  2,165  of  foreign  citizenship,  and  of  the 
latter  1,120  were  of  French  and  1,077  of 
for^gn  citizenship.  This  total  enrolment  of 
17,308  was  distributed  among  the  various 
faculties  as  follows;  Law,  7,5M;  medidne, 
4^397;  sciences,  1,718;  letters,  3,018;  pharmacy, 
606.  On  31  July  1915  (after  a  year  of  war)  the 
university  had  a  total  enrolment  of  4,257,  of 
whom  3,323  were  males  and  934  females ;  of  the 
former  2,385  were  of  French  and  938  of  foreign 
citizenship,  and  of  the  latter  663  were  of  French 
and  271  of  foreign  citizenship.  The  enrolment 
in  the  several  faculties  was  as  follows:  Law, 
1,165;  medicine,  1,186;  sciences,  751;  letters, 
959,  and  pharmacy,  196. 

Public  Instnictioii — the  Free  Schooli^ 
The  principle  of  free  public  instruction  in  France 
dates  from  the  Revolution,  but  the  public  school 
system  of  Paris  in  its  present  form  is  substan- 
tially the  work  of  the  Third  Repiiblic  It  com- 
mences wdlh  the  maternal  schools  {icoles 
malemelles)  directed  by  women,  which  receive 
children  of  both  sexes  from  two  to  six  years  of 
age,  and  give  them  care  and  elementary  in- 
struction in  reading,  writing  and  ciphering. 
These  schools  are  scattered  throughout  the  dty, 
but  of  course  are  especiatlv  designed  for  the 
poorer  quarters  where  the  many  young  mothers 
who  are  employed  in  shops  and  factories  can 
place  their  infant  children  during  woridng 
hours.  Next  come  the  primary  sdhools,  separate 
for  boys  and  girls,  which  receive  and  instruct 
children  from  6  to  13  years  of  age.  Pupils  go 
from  these  schools  to  the  superior  primary 
sdKwls,  and  thence  for  secondary  classical 
courses  to  the  lyc^  and  colleges,  which  confer 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  in'  letters  and  bachdor 
in  science.  A  Frendi  boy  usually  takes  his 
bachelor's  degree  when  he  is  about  16  or  17 
years  of  age.  It  is  thus  not  the  equivalent  of 
the  A.B.  or  B.S.  in  America,  representing  here 
on  the  contrary  stmething  like  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  an  average  American  city  hi(^ 


school.  There  are  10  superior  primary  schools, 
six  lycies  supported  by  the  city,  and  two  by 
the  state,  and  three  colleges;  these  lead  to  the 
university  and  the  professional  and  technical 
schools.  There  is  also  a  system  of  free  public 
night  schools  for  adults,  both  men  and  women. 
There  are  about  125  of  tiieae  schools  wi&  some 
1^000  pupils. 

There  are  in  connection  with  &e  various 
public  schools  about  400  libraries  containing 
useful  and  instructive  books  to  be  loaned  to 
the  pupils.  In  addition  necessary  books  and 
stationery  are  furnished  free  to  all  the  pupils 
in  the  primaiy  and  superior  primary  soiools. 
The  city  also  furnishes  to  all  the  day  scholars  a 
dejeuner,  that  is,  the  meal  at  the  noon  hour, 
consisting  of  hot  soup,  meat  and  v^tables, 
prepared  and  served  in  the  cuisine  of  the  school 
The  children  are  supposed  to  bring  in  their 
little  baskets  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of 
wine,  but  when  they  do  not,  bread  is  also  fur- 
nished. Some  parents  pay  a  small  fee  when 
they  are  able,  for  this  luncheon,  but  the  poor 
pay  nothing,  and  by  a  system  of  copper  checks, 
which  are  javen  out  to  all  the  pupils  every  day 
and  surrendered  at  each  meal,  it  is  impossible 
to  know  who  pays  and  who  does  not  Shoes 
and  clothing  are  also  provided  for  dnldren 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  furnish  them.  The 
keynote  of  Paris  public  school  administration 
is  the  absolute  equality  of  the  scholars  while 
they  are  in  school.  The  tendency  to  clothe 
school  children  in  dark  blue  or  black  blouses 
makes  this  fairly  easy.  Elementary  education 
is  obligatory  as  well  as  free.  Mixed  sdiools 
are  not  tolerated  in  Paris.  During  the  summer 
vacation  the  city  provides  excursions  —  from  a 
da^  or  two  to  a  month  in  length  —  for  the 
children  of  the  poor,  to  the  seaside  or  to  the 
country,  sometimes  to  Switzerland.  Each  child 
is  reqmred  to  keep  a  diary  of  his  excursion 
whether  it  is  long  or  short,  which  is  subse* 
□uently  treated  as  an  exercise  in  composition. 
The  system  of  primary  instruction  is,  tipon  the 
whole,  an  admirable  one.  It  cares  for  and 
educates  all  the  children  of  the  dty. 

ChiiTchflt.<— Ainoi^  die  monumental  build- 
ings that  adorn  the  capital  the  cathedral  of 
Notre-Dame  holds  the  first  place.  Its  founda- 
tions were  laid  upon  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Jove,  first  about  375  a.d.,  and  rebuilt  again  and 
again ;  the  present  edifice  upon  the  original  site 
having  been  begun  in  1163.  The  choir  was 
finished  cn  1195,  the  facade  in  1218  atkd  the 
towers  in  1225.  It  was  the  first  conspicuous 
embodiment  of  the  Gothic  ideal  in  church  archi- 
tecture—  die  mother  church  from  which  has 
come  down  in  ordinanr  generation  that  prolific 
family  of  Gothic  lurches  4}iroughout  die 
world,  which  stands  sentinel  about  the  He  de 
France  in  a  widening  circle  from  Rheims  and 
Amiens,  from  Rouen,  Beauvais  and  Chartrcs  to 
Cok^ne  aiKl  Milan,  to  Yorlc,  Canterbury  and 
Lincoln  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Notre-Dame  de  Paris  is  accordingly  hot  only 
one  of  the  oldest,  largest  and  most  interesting 
churches  in  the  world,  but  it  is  architecturally 
one  of  the  most  impressive  ■buildings  ever 
erected.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  than  whom 
there  is  scarcely  a  more  competent  cxmtempo- 
rary  critic,  says  that  if  we  leave  out  of  view 
one  or  two  Greek  temples  nothing  ever  con- 
structed by  the  hand  of  man  has  been  so  urn- 
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versally  admired  as  the  facade  of  Notre'Dame 
—  and  diat  is  also  almost  true  oerhaps  of  the 
whole  structure.  There  is  about  it  an  in- 
describabie  diarm.  Ndther  Saint  Peter's  nor 
Ualan  nor  Santt  Mark's  so  nearly  satisfies  the 
highest  religious  and  aesthetic  emotions. 

Victor  Hugo  well  characterized  it  as  a 
*vast  symphony  in  stone.*  And  Hilaire  Belloc, 
to  whom  the  great  church  so  poetically  appeals, 
says : —  *To  a  man  who  knows  and  loves  the 
city,  there  soon  comes  a  desire  to  constantly 
communicate  with  the  memories^  of  the  cathe- 
dral. And  this  desire,  if  he  is  wise,  grows  into 
a  habit  of  comitig  close  a^nst  the  towers  at 
evening,  or  of  waiting  under  the  great  height 
of  the  nave  for  the  voices  of  the  middle  age.* 
Although  it  is  more  than  700  years  old  tt  is  in 
an  excellent,  almost  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion, the  consotentious  and  intelligent  restora- 
tion of  the  entire  structure  by  Vioflet-le-Duc  at 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  leaving  little  to 
be  desired.  Its  towers  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous monuments  of  mediaeval  Paris,  and 
from  their  base  all  distances  from  Paris  are  cal- 
culated. It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  all 
the  churches  and  historical  monuments  of 
France  are  catalogued  by  the  l^inistere  des 
Beaux- Arts  and  that  no  restoration  or  so-called 
embellishments  can  be  made  without  passing 
through  the  'service  d'architecture  des  Monu- 
ments Historiqnes*.  so  ably  directed  by  M. 
Paul  L^n. 

Next  after  Notre-Dame  the  most  interesting 
church  in  Paris  from  an  architectural  pcnnt  of 
view  is  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  die  Palais  de 
Justice.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  speci- 
men of  pure  Gothic  architecture  in  existence. 
It  was  built  by  Louis  IX  in  1245.  Here  for 
many  generations  until  recently  was  celebrated 
every  year  at  the  opening  of  the  courts  in  Octo- 
ber the  *red  mass,*  attended  by  the  bar  and  the 
judges  in  their  scarlet  rc^bes.  This  ^  mass  is 
now  said  at  Saint  Germun  I'Auxerrois.  Dur- 
ing its  long  history  this  beautiful  chapel  rcyal 
has  been  the  site  of  man^  coronations  and  other 
ktnply  ceremonies.  Saint  Julien  le  Pauvre, 
which  in  its  origin^^es  back  to  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era,  is  a  little  church  in 
the  Latin  quarter  built  in  the  11th  century.  It 
stands  just  out  of  the  rue  Saint  Jacques  in  the 
rue  Galande.  It  is  interesting  not  only  as  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  early  Gothic,  but  also 
because  it  was  for  many  years  a  sort  of  chapel 
to  the  university,  where  the  coundl  was  con- 
voked, and  where  the  rector  had  his  official  seat. 
Saint  Germain  des  Pr^,  in  the  boulevard  Saint 
Germain,  founded  by  Childebert  in  543,  with  its 
barbaric  tower  of  the  9th  century,  is  the  most 
venerable  monument  on  the  left  bank.  Saint 
Eustache,  at  the  markets,  begun  in  1532,  a 
church  of  great  size  and  impressiveness ;  Saint 
Sulpice>  near  the  Luxembourg,  with  its  great 
or^^  and  fine  music;  Sadnt  Koch,  in  the  rue 
Saint  Honori  from  the  steps  of  which  Bona- 
parte, then  a  young  officer  of  artillery,  trained 
Iris  cannon  upon  ifae  mob  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution,  and  from  which  he  may  ac- 
cordingly be  said  to  have  set  out  on  his  extraor- 
dinary career ;  Saint  Augustin  in  the  boulevard 
Maledieihes,  and  Saint  Clotilde  near  the  Palais 
Bfmrbon,  two  modem  churches  of  great  size 
and  beauty;  Saint  Thomas  d'Aquin,  the  most 
fashionable  church  of  the  faubourg  Saint  Ger- 
main; Saint  Etienne  du   Mont,  under  the 


shadow  of  the  Pantheon,  with  its  beautiful  jub£, 
or  rood-loft,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  the 
two  graceful  staircases  ascending  to  it,  the  jub^ 
dating  from  1609 ;  the  Madeleine,  in  the  grand 
boulevard ;  Saint  Vincent-de-Paul,  with  its 
splendid  approach  from  the  rue  LaFayette,  and 
Saint  Germain  I'Auxerrois  at  the  Louvre,  are 
among  the  most  notable  of  the  churches.  The 
new  and  splendid  church  of  the  Sacr£  Coeur  on 
Montraartre,  commenced  after'the  war  of  1871, 
and  conceived  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  the 
archbishop  of  Paris  hy  the  Commune,  is  the 
most  considerable  religious  e^fice  which  has 
been  built  in  modern  times.  It  has  already  cost 
upward  of  $8^000,000,  and  is  still  far  from  com- 
pletion. Paris  is  divided  anto  70  parishes,  and 
there  are  in  all  about  140  places  of  worship, 
of  which  86  are  Catholic.  Almost  every  sect  m 
the  world  has  a  church  in  Paris,  and  religious 
services  are  conducted  in  all  the  principal  lan- 

fiages  of  civilized  and  semi-civilized  mankind, 
he  churches  of  Paris  are  among  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  the  citY,  entirely  apart 
from  an^  reli^us  constderation;  so  much  of 
the  sttrntng  history  of  -the  town  is  written  in  the 
stones  of  her  great  churches. 

Galleries  of  Art  and  Museums.— The 
Louvre  with  its  unrivaled  collection  of  objets 
d'art  is  the  chief  art  gallery  of  Paris.  The 
Louvre  itself  was  a  royal  castle  from  the  days 
of  Philippe  Auguste  until  Louis  XIV  built  the 
palace  at  Versailles.  The  existing  structure 
whdch  superseded  the  work  of  Hiilippe  Auguste 
was  begun  by  Francis  I  in  1541.  and  was  added 
to  and  extended  bv  his  successors  down  to  and 
including  the  thira  Napoleon.  As  finally  com- 
pleted it  constitutes  the  grandest  urban  palace  in 
the  world,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
historicalty  interesting  buildings  on  the  earth. 
Since  1793  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  has 
been  occupied  by  -the  famous  museum  and  art 
galleries  of  die  Louvre,  although  the  wang  mi 
Uie  rue  de  Rivoli  is  occupied  by  the  Ministry  of 
Fkiance.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  inq>ort- 
ant  public  building  in  Paris.  It  has  an  un- 
rivaled situation  on  the  Seine  and  on  the  rue  de 
Rivoli,  facing  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  It  covers  an  area 
of  more  than  48  acres,  and  only  the  papal 
palace  of  the  Vatican  can  be  compared  to  it  for 
size  and  magnificence.  It  is  interesHng  to  note 
by  way  of  comparison  that  the  public  buil(£ngs 
in  Philadelphia  cover  Ayi  acres,  the  Louvre 
being  thus  in  area  10^  times  as  lar^.  The 
galleries  contain  a  vast  collection  of  painting, 
sculpture,  objects  of  art  and  antiquities  to  which 
only  the  collections  of  the  Pitti-Uffizi  Gallery 
at  Florence  and  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome  can 
fairly  be  compared.  They  are  free,  and  open 
to  the  public  at  fixed  hours  daily.  The  next 
rallery  in  importance  and  interest  is  rtiat  of 
the  Luxembourg,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
boui^  adjoining  the  palace.  It  is  a  museum  of 
no  great  size  of  living  artists,  opened  in  188& 
There  is  a  plan  now  in  hand  to  rebuild  and  en- 
large it  by  annexing  the  adjacent  Seminary  of 
Saint  Sulpice.  Among  the  great  number  of 
other  collections  may  be  mentioned  the  Music 
Cluny,  in  the  boulevard  Saint  Germain,  dating 
from  1840j  possessing  not  only  the  interesting 
Roman  rums  of  the  ancient  Palais  de  Thermes, 
but  also  a  valuable  collection  of  mediseval  furni- 
ture and  objects  of  art  from  the  Middle  Ages; 
the  Musie  Otmavalet  —  the  museum  of  the  ci^ 
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of  Paris  —  contaimnK  an  invaluable  collection 
of  objects  connected  with  and  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  city  in  all  its. centuries  of  exist- 
ence, located  in  the  hotel  of  Madame  de  S^vigpi, 
in  the  rue  de  Sevigne,  in  the  Marats,  once  the 
centre  of  fashionable  life,  hat  now  rather  a 
n^lected  quarter ;  the  Musie  of  Artillery  at  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  containinK  a  very  large 
collection  of  arms,  andent,  mediaeval  and 
modem,  of  all  sorts,  cleverly  displayed  in  a 
chronological  order;  also  Napoleons  camp  bed, 
some  of  his  uniforms,  the  famous  gray  over- 
coat and  n»ny  of  bts  camp  furnishings;  the 
Musee  of  the  Trocad^ro,  which  contains  a  col- 
lection of  sculpture  illustrating  various  phases 
of  ancient  and  mediaeval  architecture,  beinff 
especially  rich  in  early  French  churches  and 
royal  tombs,  together  with  an  interesting 
ethnographic  exhibition ;  the  Mus^  Guimet ;  the 
Mus^  Galliera,  in  a  new  and  palatial  structure 
of  exceptional  artistic  beauty,  in  the  rue  Gal- 
liera, not  far  from  the  Trocadero,  etc. ;  the  long 
Hst  including  more  than  50  separate  public  col- 
lections of  varied  and  general  interest.  No 
city  in  the  world  contains  a  greater  number  of 
vahiable  private  collections,  many  of  which  are 
accessible  to  students  and  nghtseers,  on  proper 
introduction. 

Libraries,  Books  and  Pablications.— No 
city  was  ever  so  rich  in  books  and  libraries  and 
literary  treasure  as  Paris.  The  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale  has  always  been  unrivaled.  It  has 
been  known  in  its  long  history  successively  as 
La  Bibliothique  du  Roi,  Royale,  Nationale,  Im- 
pdriale,  and  now  Nationale  again.  It  was 
founded  in  Hie  14tfa  century  by  John  11,  and 
then  consisted  of  but  8  or  10  volumes;  it  was 
housed  at  first  in  tibe  Palais  de  la  Citi. 
Charles  V  is  sometimes  called  its  founder  be- 
cause he  removed  if  to  the  Louvre  and  increased 
it  to  910  volumes  during  his  reign.  Some  books 
of  Charlemagne's  are  said  to  be  included 
in  this  first  collection.  Francis  I  transferred 
it  to  Fontainebleau,  but  it  was  brought  back  to 
Paris  by  Henry  IV.  Subsequently  it  was  stored 
in  various  places  in  the  city,  but  was  finally 
located  in  the  Palais  Mazarin,  in  the  me  Riche- 
lieu, now  more  than  200  years  ago,  where  it  has 
since  remained.  Although  it  is  a  building  of 
vast  size,  it  has  recently  been  greatly  enlarged 
by  a  splendid  addition  in  the  rue  Vivienne. 
Under  Francis  I  it  contained  1,890  volumes; 
1^746  under  Louis  XIII;  50,542  under  Louis 
XIV;  and  sibtmt  100.000  at  die  Ume  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  religious  houses  during  the 
Revolution,  at  which  time  their  libraries  were 
incorporated  with  it.  It  now  contains  4,050,000 
printed  books,  100,000  manuscripts,  2,500,000 
plates,  engravings,  stamps  and  maps,  and  120,000 
medals  and  inscriptions.  It  is  a  public  library, 
free  for  study,  reading  and  reference,  with  no 
vexatious  restrictions,  at  all  times  except  _hqli- 
days.  Other  noted  libraries  are  the  Biblio- 
theque  Sainte  Genevieve,  with  400,000  volumes 
and  3,500  manuscripts;  the  Biblioth^ue  de 
I'Arsenal  (whidi,  after  the  Bibliothique  Na- 
tionale, is  Ae  finest  in  Paris),  with  620,657  vol- 
umes, 10,000  manuscripts,  2,500  cases  containing 
papers  and  documents  from  the  Bastille,  and 
100,000  engravings;  the  Biblotheque  Mazarine, 
with  250,000  volumes  and  5,000  manuscripts; 
&nd  the  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville,  with  400,000 
volumes,  25,000  manuscripts  and  75,000  engrav- 


ings and  charts.  There  are  also  many  technical 
libraries  at  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  university  and  elsewhere  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents and  investigators.  In  addition  to  the 
libraries  of  the  university  (1,188,000  volumes), 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
mention  should  be  made  of  those  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  Chamber  of  D^Hes  (250,000 
volumes),  of  the  Council  of  State  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  of  the  Institute,  of  the  School  des  Beaux* 
Arts,  of  -die  School  of  Manes,  of  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the 
several  ministries  (War,  Marine,  Colonies.  Jus- 
tice, the  latter  containing  40,000  volumes),  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Music,  of  the  Opera,  of  the 
Theatre  FranQais,  etc  The  Archives  Nation- 
ales  must  also  be  mentioned  in  any  enumeration 
of  Parisian  libraries.  It  occupies  the  beautiful 
hotel  Soubise,  in  the  Marais,  and,  as  its  name 
indicates,  contains  a  collectiun  of  national 
archives  dating  from  the  Merovingian  kings,  an 
immense  number  of  charters,  maps,  letters,  doc- 
umcDls  of  all  sorts,  of  the  kings,  of  the  Parlia- 
ments, of  the  emmre,  and  of  the  ancient  Pari- 
sian jurisdictions  like  the  Ctbatelet,  the  Chamber 
des  Comptes,  etc  From  this  enumeration  of 
the  literary  treasure  of  Paris,  it  is  clear  that 
nowhere  else  are  there  such  facilities  for  study 
and  historical  research  as  here.  The  city  of 
Paris,  moreover,  maintains  79  free  public  libra- 
ries —  two  or  more  in  each  of  the  20  arrondisse- 
ments  —  for  lending  books  to  laboring  people 
and  stUdeAts,  at  most  of  which  reading-rooms, 
suitably  warmed  and  lighted,  are  opened  in  the 
evenings  for  the  use  of  perrons  who  are  en- 
gaged during  the  day.  According  to  a  recent 
enumeration  made  for  die  Library  of  Congress 
in  Washington  there  are  in  the  17  principal 
public  libraries  of  Paris  a  total  of  8,750,657  vol- 
umes, as  against  5j7'*Oi'W)6  in  the  libraries  in 
London  and  3,430,094  in  Berlin,  or  about  as 
many  books  in  Paris  as  in  London  and  Berlin 
combined. 

There  are  146  daily  newspapers  in  Paris 
(many  of  them  in  foreign  languages),  which  is 
more  than  the  total  number  published  in  New 
York,  London  and  Berlin  .combined.  The  lead- 
ing daily  papers  are  Le  Figaro,  a  temperately 
ministerial  orean  and_  the  organ  of  society,  a 
paper  that  had  a  certain  notoriety  from  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  Dreyfus;  Le  Gaulois,  the  organ 
of  tfie  Qiurdi  and  the  old  aristocracy,  conducted 
by  Arthur  Meyer,  a  clever  Jew  who  has  been 
Christianized  and  has  married  into  the  fam- 
ily de  Turenne;  Le  Matin,  an  enterprisine, 
newsy  paper ;  Le  Journal,  a  paper  in  favor  with 
the  mercantile  and  commeraal  classes ;  L'Echo 
de  Paris  and  L'Eclair,  both  journals  of  large 
circulation  and  influence ;  VIntransigeartt, 
founded  by  Henri  Rochefort,  who  was  long  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  men  on  the  Paris 
press  and  whose  paper  is  always  implacably  hos- 
tile ito  the  government ;  Le  Journal  des  Dibates, 
a  conservative  organ  of  high  character  but  of 
no  very  large  circulation ;  UAutoriti,  the  Bono- 
parttsm  organ  of  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  the  famous 
duelist,  whose  skill  in  journalism  was  quite  com- 
parable to  that  of  Henri  Rochefort;  I'Humaniti, 
founded  by  Jean  Jaures,  as  the  organ  of  the  ad- 
vanced Socialists.  It  was  at  its  foundation  sup- 
ported activdy  by  Anatole  France  and  other 
literary  men  of  Sodatistic  tendencies ;  La  Croix, 
the  C^urdi  organ  par  excellence,  with  an  enor- 
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mous  circulation  in  Paris  and  the  provinces; 
Le  Ttmbs.  the  Isadix^  evemng  pa^r,  oonserva- 
ttve  and  serious,  and  read  by  the  best  people; 
La  Patne,  a  sensational  evening  organ,  Tirith  an 
immense  following;  Le  PeM  Journal  and  Le 
Pettt  Parisien,  the  two  great  organs  of  the 
masses,  each  with  a  circnlation  exceeding  1,000^ 
000  copies  daily ;  La  Libre  Parole,  edited 
with  ability  by  the  late  Edouard  Drumont, 
a  violently  anti-Semitic  organ;  La  Gtuette  de 
France,  an  exceedii^^y  conservative  sheet,  which 
dates  badr  to  1631,  making  iL  as  it  claims,  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  the  world  in  any  langua^. 
According  to  L'Annmaire  de  la  Presse  fran^atse 
et  du  Monde  politique,  there  were  a  few  years 
ago  in  Paris  3,442  periodical  publications  (of 
which  overl,400werenewspapers),a  number  at 
least  three  tunes  as  great  as  that  of  any  other 
city.  Furthermore,  the  annual  output  of  books 
from  the  Paris  press  is  said  to  exceed  the  tot^ 
output  in  the  English  language  from  all  sources. 
Nothing  suggests  better  than  the  foregoing 
statements  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Frenoi 
capital. 

Financial  Paris. —  Chief  among  ifhe  financial 
institutions  of  Paris  are  the  Bank  of  France 
and  the  four  great  private  banks,  the  Credit 
Lyonnais,  the  Comptoir  National  d'Escompte, 
the  Sociit^  G^n^rale  and  the  Credit  Industrie 
et  Commerciel.  The  banking  business  of  the 
city  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  these  Hvc  institu- 
tions. The  Credit  Lyonnais  has  a  sumptuous 
banking  house  in  the  boulevard  des  Itahens,  a 
capital  of  250,000,000  francs,  a  surplus  of  100,- 
000,000  francs,  and  real  estate  of  the  value  of 
37,000,000  francs,  with  deposits,  31  Dec.  1904,  of 
1,656,000,000  francs.  It  has  65  branches  in  Paris 
and  the  suburbs,  140  branches  throughout 
Prance  and  17  brantlies  in  foreign  counttfes, 
including  two  in  London.  It  has  behind  it  the 
financiafpower  and  prestige  of  the  Rothschilds, 
and  its  influence  is  feix  in  financial  circles  every- 
where. It  is  uncjuestionably  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  private  bank  in  the  world.  Thfc 
Comptoir  National  d'Escompte  has  a  capital  of 
200,000,000  francs,  61  branches  in  Paris  and  the 
suburbs,  9&  diroughout  France  and  19  abroad. 
The  Sodet£  G^irale  has  a  capital  of  500,000,- 
000  francs,  lOZ  branches  in  Paris  and  the  sub- 
urbs, 306  throughout  France  and  one  in  Lon- 
don. The  Credit  Industriel  et  Commerciel 
has  a  capital  of  126,000,000  francs  and  52 
branches  in  Paris  and  the  suburbs.  Tliese  four 
institutions,  with  aggregate  capital  exceeding 
$200,000,000,  thus  furnish  Paris  about  280  banks, 
with  550  branches  in  France  and  40  abroad. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  other  smaller  bank- 
ing institutions  in  Paris.  The  Bank  of  France, 
like  the  Bank  of  England,  is  a  private  joint- 
stock  bank,  and  not  an  institubion  of  the  state. 
It  has,  however,  the  sole  right  to  issue  bank- 
notes which  are  guaranteed  by  the  state,  and  is 
thus  peculiarly  subject  to  governmental  control. 
Its  ordinary  banking  business  (aside  from  the 
business  it  transacts  for  and  with  the  govern- 
ment) is  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  The  idea 
of  a  Bank  of  France  originated  with  Francis  I, 
who  established,  in  1543,  at  Lyons,  the  first  na- 
tional bank.  But  the  bank  in  its  present  form 
was  otiganized  in  February  1803  by  the  First 
Consul,  with  a  capital  of  30,000,000  francs,  which 
has  since  been  increased  from  time  to  time,  until 
it  is  now  182,50(^000  francs.   Napoleon's  name 


heads  the  list  of  the  first  subscribers  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  bank.  The  limit  of  note 
issue  fixed  hy  the  government  is  4,000,000,000 
francs,  or  about  ^00,000,000.  This  limit  is. 
however,  general^  exceeded,  and,  by  a  late  re- 
port of  the  bank,  it  appears  that  there  were  then 
outstending  notes  to  the  amount  of  4,510,000,- 
000  francs.  The  gold  and  silver  treasure  of 
the  banki  on  the  same  day,  was  4,750,000,000 
francs,  which  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
$950,000,000.  The  bank  has  445  branches  through- 
out France.  The  tliief  office  is  in  the  rue  de 
la  Vrilliere,  in  the  old  hotel  de  la  Vrilli^re,  to 
which  extensive  additions  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time.  It  contains  a  handsome  apartment 
of  the  18th  century,  called  the  Gallere  Dorie,  to 
which  visitors  are  admitted.  The  cellars  and 
vaults  of  the  bank  are  of  elaborate  construction, 
and  can  be  flooded  with  water  at  a  moment's 
notice  on  an  alarm  of  attempted  burglary.  The 
remarkable  financial  stren)^  of  Paris  never- 
theless contained  within  itself  an  element  of 
weakness  for  the  country,  in  that  a  la^e  pro- 
portion of  French  savings  were  systematically 
exported  abroad  to  needy  foreign  states,  while 
domestic  develc^ment  was  neglected.  English 
treasury  bills,  exchequer  bonds,  bankers'  accept- 
ances and  other  sorts  of  English  short-dated 
securities  quickly  find  their  way  to  Paris,  and  a 
volume  of  the  best  short-time  New  York  paper 
is  also  always  found  in  the  diick  portfolios  of 
the  Paris  bankers.  For  many  years  previous  to 
the  war  the  rate  of  the  Bank  of  France  had 
fluctuated  very  slightly,  beinp:  generally  main- 
tained^ at  3  per  cent  During  an  economic 
crisis  it  was  raised  to  3j4  per  cent  on  29  Jan. 
1914;  to  4i4  on  30  Tuly  1914;  to  6  per  cent  on  1 
Aug.  1914,  and  reduced  again  to  5  per  cent  19 
days  later,  at  which  figure  it  still  remained  in 
May  1919.  Before  the  war  Paris  was  the 
ready  money  centre  of  the  world,  for  nowhere 
was  there  a  larger  stock  of  available  funds  than 
in  France.  "We  are  perhaps  the  biggest  monqr- 
lenders  in  the  world,*  said  a  French  finance 
minister  in  1911,  but  he  deplored  the  non-exist- 
ence of  *orgamsms  the  sole  object  of  which 
should  be  to  assist  small  business  men  and 
manufacturers."  Paris  was  the  only  monetary 
institution  in  the  world  through  which, 
for  examplfc  such  transactions  as  the  cash 
payment  of  $40,000,000  in  gold  coin  for 
the  Panama  Canal,  or  even  the  payment 
of  the  $20,000,000  m  gold  which  '  we  made 
to  Spain  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  could 
have  been  arranged.  Both  these  payments  were 
made  over  the  counters  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
The  war  of  course  modified  essentially  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  the  bank.  Wath  the  com 
ford  it  issued  bank  notes  witiiout  ref eraice  to 
the  legal  Uwit  and  is  financing  the  government 
in  the  larger  way.  The  gold  reserve  has  been 
very  largely  increased- 

La  Bourse.^  The  Bourse  was  founded  in 
1734,  but  the  Change  de  Paris,  out  of  which  the 
Bourse  grew,  has  a  history  running  back  to  the 
first  years  of  the  14th  century  (1304  A.D.). 
Stockholders,  or  agents  de  change,  operated 
for  many  years  in  the  old  rue  Quincampoix  in 
the  Marais,  and  later  in  the  Place  Vendomc 
and  in  the  hotel  de  Soissons.  oa  the  aite-  of 
which  now  stands  the  Bourse  de  Commerce, 
which  is  Uie  Parisian  Produce  Exchai«e.  The 
present  Bourse  or  stock  MBchange  bnihung  waa 
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begun  in  1808,  when  Napoleon  laid  the  corner- 
stone. It  was  completed  in  1826  and  opened 
by  Charles  X.  The  Palais  de  la  Bourse,  as  it 
is  called,  is  a  handsome  buildii^,  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  style,  surrounded  by  a  series  of  82 
Corinthian  columns,  33  feet  nish  and  3^4  feet 
in  diameter.  The  setting  and  ue  architectural 
effect  are  fine,  suggesting  die  ten^e  of  Ves* 
pasian  in  the  Forum  at  Roni&  The  length 
(exterior)  is  225  feet;  ^e  width,  including  the 
new  wings,  215  feet;  and  the  height  100  feet 
The  hall  is  105  by  57  feet,  with  wings  on  either 
side  in  the  recent  addition,  about  40  by  60  feet 
each  in  siz&  It  is  a  shapely  and  commodious 
room,  and  the  decorations  are  artistic.  The 
Bourse  stands  in  a  Uock  by  itself,  facii^  the 
fine  Place  de  la  Bourse  which  is  about  midw^ 
between  the  boulevard  Montmartre  and  the 
Bank  of  France.  While  there  are  1,100  seats  in 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  near  5,000 
(4,085  in  1919)  jobbers  and  brokers  on  the  Lon- 
don Stock  Ejcdiange,  there  are  only  70  member- 
ships in  the  Bourse.  They  are,  therefore,  more 
valuable  ttian  memberships  in  any  other  ex- 
chsuige  in  the  world,  being  worth  at  present 
from  $350,000  to  $500,000.  The  position  of 
agent  de  change  is  a  quasi-governmental  one, 
the  appointment  to  the  office  being  by  the  Min- 
bter  of  Finance,  and  the  operations  of  the 
Bourse  being,  at  least  indirectly,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  state.  The  membersmp,  or,  as  we  say, 
the  seat,  is  a  life  estate,  which  can  be  disposed 
of  by  will  to  a  son  or  nephew  only,  and  that 
subject  to  governmental  approval.  The  hours 
are  frcHU  12:30  to  3  o'clodc  each  business  ^ay. 
The  agents  de  change  have  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  negotiating  transfers  of  public  funds 
and  the  sole  right  of  buying  and  selling  securi- 
ties of  all  kinds  on  the  Exchange.  The  annual 
amount  of  business  transacted  in  ordinary  times 
is  estimated  at  100  milliards  of  francs,  or  $20,- 
000,000.000.  The  foreign  list,  which  is  dictated 
by  the  government,  consists  of  the  obligations 
of  aU  the  other  nations  of  Europe  exc^t  Ger- 
many (Russian,  Spanish  and  Turkish  securities 
were  generally  favorites),  the  bonds  of  the 
more  solvent  and  res^nsible  countries  of  South 
America,  and  of  Egypt  and  Morocco.  The 
bonds  and  stocks  of  some  foreign  railways  are 
also  listed,  as  well  as  those  of  many  foreign 
industrial  concerns,  like  the  Rio  Tinto  mines  in 
Spain,  the  Suez  Canal,  etc  Few  American 
secuTsties  have  yet  been  fisted,  but  just  before  die 
war  efforts  were  successfully  made  to  increase 
this  list.  German  securities  are  never  dealt  in, 
and  English  Investments  are  not  favorites. 
There  is,  however,  some  trading  in  English 
consols.  The  obligations  of  the  Credit  Fonder 
are  also  lai^ely  dealt  in.  This  is  a  financial 
institution  of  enormous  resources  —  quasi-gov- 
ernmental in  character  —  organized  in^  1852,  for 
the  purpose  of  lending  money,  {irimari^^  on  die 
security  of  real  estate.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  fundamental  institutions  of  public  credit  in 
France,  and  is  of  great  service  to  the  communes 
in  advancing  them  money  for  public  works.  Its 
securities  are  a  favorite  investment  La  Cou- 
lisse, a  sort  of  loose  association  of  unlicensed 
agents,  whose  transactions  are  purely  specu- 
lative and  carried  on  during  business  hours, 
corresponds  in  a  way  to  the  •Curb*  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  La  Petite  Bourse,  a 
somewhat  umilar  o^fanization,  carries  on  spec- 
ulative transBctioni  in  the  dnytim^  before  and 


after  the  hours  of  the  Bourse.  La  Bourse  du 
Soir  is  the  name  for  a  group  or  groups  of  spec- 
ulators who  meet  and  trade  or  speculate  in  the 
evening,  su«;esting  roughly  the  famous  evening 
meetings  of  stock-brokers  at  the  old  Windsor 
Hotel  in  New  York. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Ptris^  This  institutwn  was  founded  in  18H 
mainly  through  the  efforts  and  initiative  of  Dr. 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  then  the  Paris  re^esentative 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Socie^.  It 
has  its  offices  at  3  Rue  Scribe,  and  represents  in 
its  corporate  capaci^  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  France.  In  1916  it  re- 
ported 440  active  members  (of  which  284  were 
resident)  and  72  honorary  members,  from 
among  the  most  sabstantial  class  of  Aioerican 
bankers,  professional  people,  manufacturers  and 
merchants  resident  in  Paris  or  interested  in 
French  business.  The  American  Ambassador 
for  the  time  being  to  the  French  Repiiblic,  and 
the  consul-general  of  the  United  States  in  Paris, 
tcwether  with^  the  presidents  of  the  diambers 
of  commerce  in  most  of  the  chie'f  cities  of  the 
United  States,  are  honorary  members.  .A  li- 
brary and  readii^room  is  maintained,  and  die 
work  of  the  diamber  is  efficiently  carried  on. 
It  is  quite  the  first  such  institution  in  Europe 
and  iperforms  a  vety  useful  funclkm  bodi  omn- 
mercially  and  socially. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville,— In  any  history  of 
Paris  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  events,  political 
and  revolutionary,  which  have  occurred  there 
must  have  a  prcuninent  place.  Its  history  is 
bound  up  insqtarat^y  widi  what  is  best  and 
most  insj^ring  in  the  annals  of  the  capitaL  For 
almost  550  years  it  has  been  the  town-hall  of 
Paris,  the  centre  of  its  civic  life;  and  it  has  at 
every  stage  played  a  conspicuous  put  in  the 
different  revolutions  as  the  rallying  place  of  the 
republican  or  democratic  party.  Indeed,  it  may 
not  untruly  be  said  that  universal  suffrage  and 
democracy  in  the  modem  sense  were  bom  there: 
It  was  in  1357  that  Elienne  Marcel  — first  of 
democrats,  and  the  most  famous  of  the  andeot 
Prfvots  des  Marchands  —  purchased  for  the  city 
of  Paris  *die  House  of  Pillars*  on  the  Place  de 
Greve  and  established  there  the  municipal  head- 
quarters, which  had  theretofore  been  at  the 
Parlour  of  the  Boui^eois,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  This  latter  smcient  municipal  stmc- 
ture  —  in  reality  the  first  Hotel  de  Ville  — 
dated  from  the  9th  century,  and  was  built 
against  die  dty  wan  at  a  place  near  die  me 
Soufflot  The  House  of  PilUrs  continued  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  municipality  until  it  was  demol- 
ished by  Francis  I  in  1532,  to  make  room  for  the 
new  Hotel  de  Ville,  begun  1^  him  in  that  year 
and  completed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  It 
contained  the  residence  and  offices  of  the  diief 
mimidpal  functionary  of  the  dt^  who  was 
called  the  Prhiot  des  Marchands  down  to  the 
Revolution,  and  thereafter  Prifet  de  ta  Seine. 
This  btukling  was  enlarged  and  recontmcted 
from  time  to  time,  and  was  finals  destroyed 
in  May  1871  by  the  Commune.  The  present 
building,  which  may  be  described  as  an  enlarged 
reproduction  of  the  original,  was  tmdertaken  by 
the  republic  shortly  after  the  war  of  1871.  It 
is,  architecturally,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
Paris^  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mumdral 
buildings  in  the  world.  It  is  a  rectangular 
stmcture  in  the  style  of  die  Renaissance,  with 
die  most  elaborate  ornamentation,  exterior  and 
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interior.  After  the  Grand  Opera,  it  is  the  most 
sumptuous  public  ettifice  in  Faias.  The  Place 
de  VHotcl  de  Ville,  formerly  the  Place  de 
Greve  (that  is,  river  bank),  was  anciently  the 
place  of  execution.  In  1572,  after  the  massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew,  Catherine  de  Medicis 
condemned  the  Huguenot  leaders  to  perish  on 
the  gallows  here,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
dose  of  the  Revolution  it  witnessed  a  long 
series  of  political  executions.  The  colors  o£  the 
city  of  Paris  —  red,  white  and  blue  —  have  for 
centuries  been  the  recognized  colors  of  democ- 
racy. They  became  in  1775  the  colors  of  the 
American  republicans,  and  in  1789  of  French 
republicans. '  So  that  the  American  fla?  and  the 
Fretkcii  tri-color  alike  bark  back  to  die  banners 
that  Etienne  Marcel  flung  out,  as  the  badge  of 
his  mediaeval  republicanism,  from  the  House  of 
HllajTS  on  die  Place  de  Greve,  at  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century.  From  that  day  to  this  the 
spirit  of  Paris  has  been  democr;(tic;  it  has 
always  been  more  or  less  at  swords' points  with 
dbe  crown,  the  head  and  front  of  the  third 
estate. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies.— 

Next  after  the  Louvre,  the  Palais  du  Luxem- 
bourg which  is  the  seat  of  the  Senate,  is  per- 
haps the  most  notable  palace  in  the  city.  It  was 
erected  in  1615-20  for  Marie  de  M^cis,  the 
widow  of  Henry  IV,  and  was  modeled  in  gen- 
eral after  the  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence.  Its 
name  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  is  built  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  hotel  of  the  dukes  of 
Luxembourg.  It  has  at  times  been  used  as  a 
prison,  e^eciallv  during  the  Revolution  and 
shortly  after.  The  Musee  du  Luxembourg  —  a 
gallery  of  modern  art  —  and  the  fine  gardens 
of  the  Loxembourg  adjoin  it  The  Senate 
chamber  is  a  handsome  room,  richly  decorated, 
in  the  part  of  the  building  next  to  the  gardens. 
It  is  in  form  a  double  hemicycle,  the  larger 
with  300  seats  and  desks  for  the  soiators,  uie 
smaller  for  the  president  of  the  Senate.  The 
Udit  comes  from  the  dome,  and  the  general 
enect  is  digniEed  and  imposing.  The  Palais 
Bourbon,  in  which  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
has  its  seat,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  facing  across  the  river  to  the  Place  de 
la  Qmcorde.  It  was  built  by  the  Prince  de 
Condi  in  1722  at  a  cost  exceeding  20.000,000 
francs.  In  1790  it  was  confiscated,  and  became 
nadonal  property.  Both  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  (the  procedure  in  each 
beii%  essentially  the  same)  are  especially  inter- 
esting to  American  visitors,  not  only  as  the 
tegisbuve  assemblies  of  the  other  great  repub- 
lic of  the  world,  but  as  exhibiting  in  their  pro- 
cedure several  striking  contrasts  to  our  own 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The 
most  notable,  perhaps,  is  that,  when  the  mem- 
bers speak,  mey  address  thnr  fellow  members 
(and  not  the  presiding  officer)  from  the  tri- 
bune,  a  raised  platform  or  pulpit  in  front  of 
and  a  Utde  below  the  de^  of  die  president  — 
which  seems  to  have  some  advantage.  They 
TOte  by  blue  and  white  cards  or  tickets  de- 
posited in  urns,  which  are  carried  about,  when 
the  vote^  is  taken,  by  the  huissiers,  the  white 
ballot  being  for  and  the  blue  against  the  meas- 
ure under  consideration.  Another  difference  is 
that  no  meuibtT  is  entitled  to  speak  on  any  ques- 
tion nnless  he  has  given  notice  in  advance  by 
mscnUng  his  name  on  the  list  of  speakers.  The 
presiding  officers  wear  full  evening  dress.  They 


call  to  order  by  ringing  a  bell,  and  the  close  of 
the  session  is  announced  by  the  president's 
putting  on  his  silk  hat 

The  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  Courts.— 
Few  buildings  in  Paris  are  more  interesting 
than  the  ancient  Palais  de  la  Cit£.  Situated 
near  the  western  end  of  the  island  of  the  city, 
it  was  a  royal  residence  continuously  from  the 
time  of  the  Roman  occupation  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  14th  century,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  exclusively  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
courts.  It  was  the  seat  of  government  under 
the  Romans  almost  or  quite  from  the  comr 
mencement  of  their  domination.  And  there- 
after under  the  successive  dynasties  that  lived 
and  ruled  in  Paris,  for  the  thousand  years  from 
the  Roman  evacuation  to  the  end  of  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  War,  it  was  continuously  the  seat 
of  the  kin^s  courts  and  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  which,  in  their  varying  forms,  were 
through  the  ages  the  supreme  court  Aban- 
doaen  as  a  royal  residence,  and  later  presented 
to  the  Parliament  by  Charles  VII  in  1431,  it 
became  the  Palais  de  Justice,  thus  perpetuating 
its  judidal  character.  It  has  therefore  been  the 
seat  of  justice  in  Paris  in  one  form  or  smother 
from  the  time  of  Christ  Hilaire  Belloc  speaks 
of  the  "^square  mass  of  the  Palais,  whence,  un- 
interruptedly, for  1,800  years  the  government 
has  held  its  courts  and  its  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  town.*  It  has  of  course  been 
built  and  rebuilt  i^ain  and  again.  The  present 
building  dates  from  the  reconstruction  of  Rob- 
ert the  Pious  in  the  11th  century.  Louis  IX  in 
the  13th  century  and  Philippe  le  Bel  at  the 
commencement  of  the  14th  century  made  cour 
siderable  additions  to  it  The  Samte  Cbapelle 
was  the  work  of  the  former,  and  the  tower  at 
the  northeast  corner  the  work  of  the  latter. 
The  great  tower  clock  dates  from  1370,  having 
beeii,  however,  reconstructed  in  1685  and  again 
in  1852.  It  is  the  oldest  public  clock  in  France. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
present  building  after  the  Sainte  Chapelle  is 
the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  an  immense  ball,  con- 
sisting of  two  vaulted  galleries  240  feet  loi^, 
90  feet  wide  and  33  feet  in  height,  which  serves 
as  a  sort  of  vestibule  to  most  of  the  civil  courts 
of  first  instance.  It  is  the  place  where  the 
avocats  congregate  when  not  engaged  in  the 
trial  of  their  causes,  and  where  they  meet  their 
clients.  Maiqr  historical  reminiscences  attach  to 
it  It  dates  from  Louis  IX,  and  was  long 
known  as  the  Grande  Salle.  Booksellers  an- 
ciendy  had  stalls  there,  and  the  cler^  were  for 
a  long  time  permitted  to  perform  mere  moral 

Elays  and  farces.  Visitors  are  shown  the 
iitchens  of  Saint  Lours,  in  the  oldest  existing 

gpart  of  the  building,  next  to  the  river.  Near 
r  and  in  the  same  part  of  the  palais  is  the 
ondeigerie,  a  prison  famous  in  French  an- 
nals, where,  for  example,  are  to  be  seen  the 
chamber  in  whidi  Marie  Antoinette  was  im- 
prisoned and  the  cell  occupied  by  Robespierre. 
Among  the  numerous  court  rooms  the  most 
notable  are  the  chambers  of  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
ti<Mi  and  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  both  large,  and 
sumptuous  rooms,  with  superb  decorations. 
The  great  hall  on  the  western  side  next  to  the 
Place  Dauphine  is  called  the  Vestibule  de  Har- 
lay.  It  contains  statues  of  the  four  French 
monarchs  most  conspicuous  as  le^slators  — 
Charlem^ne,  Philippe  Auguste,  Saint  Louis 
and  Napoletm— and  rivals  the  SalU  des  Pas 
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Perdus  in  size.  Opposite  the  Palais  de  Jnsttce, 
across  the  boulevard  du  Palais,  is  the  Tribunal 
de  Commerce,  dating  from  1866.  It  has  a  con- 
spicuous dome  135  feet  in  hei^t  Most  of  the 
courts  of  general  jurisdiction  in  Paris  sit  in 
one  or  other  of  these  two  buildings. 

At  the  head  of  the  judicial  system  of  Paris 
is  the  Minister  of  Justice.  He  appropriately 
conserves  the  ancient  title  of  GarSe  des  Sceaux. 
The  Ministry  of  Justice  is  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome.  The  Conseil  d'Etot,  with  45  membersL 
which  in  some  of  its  functions  is  a  tribunal,  ana 
the  Cour  des  Comptes,  with  84  members,  are 
at  the  Palais  Royal:  but  all  the  other  general 
courts  are  on  tlK  island,  at  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice or  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce.  First  of 
die  courts  is  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  with  45 
ju^es,  divided  into  three  chambers.  Next 
comes  the  Cour  d'Appel,  with  62  judges,  divided 
into  nine  chambers.  Then  there  is  we  tribunal 
of  (first  instance,  with  70  judges,  divided  into 
12  chambers.  These  are  the  three  superior  tri- 
bunals of  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdictioa 
Tlie  Tribunal  de  Simple  Police,  a  general  oomt 
for  pet^  ofienses,  sits  also  at  the  Palais  de 
Justice;  it  is  held  by  the  luges  de  Poix,  sitting 
in  rotation  for  short  terms.  The  Tribunal  de 
Commerce,  a  commercial  court,  with  21  judges, 
has  its  seat  at  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce. 
There  is  also  in  each  of  the  20  arrondissements 
a  civil  court  (Justice  de  Paix)  of  inferior  ju- 
risdiction, and  in  each  of  the  80  auartiers  a 
criminal  court  (Commissariat  de  PoHce)  of 
limited  jurisdictioa  Such  is  a  general  outline 
of  the  judicial  system  under  which  Paris  is 
govemeo.  The  jurisdiction  of  each  of  tbese 
courts  is  roughly  suggested  by  iheir  names. 
The  tribunal  of  6rst  instance  is  the  ordinary 
court  of  general  jurisdiction,  from  which  there 
is  an  appeal  to  the  Cour  d'Appel,  and  thence  in 
certain  cases  to  the  Cour  de  Cassation.  Com- 
mercial cases,  however,  between  merchants  and 
traders  are  heard  by  the  Tribmial  de  Commerce, 
whidi  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  that  class 
of  cases.  The  procedure  in  all  Ae  trial  courts 
is  characterized  hy  directness  and  simplid^. 
There  are  no  juries  in  civil  cases,  and  in  crim- 
inal cases  a  majority  verdict  of  the  jury  suiHces. 

The  Observatory  and  the  Mint^The  Ob- 
servatory has  a  history  going  back  to  1371.  The 
work  was  at  first  carried  on  in  a  building  which 
stood  on  a  site  northwest  of  the  hotel  de  Cluny, 
and  which  would  now  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
boulevard  Saint  Germain.  Charles  V  provided 
the  necessary  Instruments  and  charts  and  en- 
dowed two  scholarships  there  for  the  study  of 
astronomical  science,  the  holders  of  which  were 
called  ''King's  Scholars,*  it  being  express^r  pro- 
vided that  uiey  were  to  study  only  such  works 
as  were  not  forbidden  by  the  Sorbonne.  The 
present  Observatory,  however,  was  founded  by 
Louis  XIV  in  1672.  It  is  an  institution  of  great 
reputation,  and  is  in  telegrai^ic  communication 
wdtfi  the  most  important  of  the  other  observa- 
tories of  the  world.  It  is  situafed  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue  de  rObservatoire,  south  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. The  meridian  of  Paris  is  traced  throu^^ 
the  large  hall  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  lati- 
tude of  the  south  facade  is  held  to  be  that  of 
Paris.  The  intersecting  point  of  these  two  lines 
is  the  base  from  which  all  geographical  and 
astronomical  calculations  are  made.  The  me- 
ridian was  first  accuratdy  calculated  in  the 
rdgn  of  Louis  XV,  altbonc^  it  had  been  fixad 


at  the  Observatoiy  in  the  preceifin^  rdgn.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  traced  tt  in  various 
other  parts  of  Paris  j  for  example,  through  the 
church  of  Saint  Sulpice,  throu^  the  gardens  of 
the  Palais  Royal  and  across  tne  top  of  Mont- 
martre,  at  eaoi  of  which  places  it  is  marked. 
At  the  Palais  Royal  a  little  cannon  is  set  in  the 
axis  of  tiie  meridian,  so  that  the  sun  fay  an  in- 
genious omtrivance  can  fire  it  off  every  day 
exactly  at  noon. 

The  Mint  (Hotel  des  Monnaies)  is  a  large 
and  handsome  building  on  the  Quai  de  Conti 
east  of  the  Institute,  erected  in  1771-75.  The 
facade  is  400  feet  long.  The  work,  shops  where 
money  is  coined  are  well  worth  a  visit  Aside 
from  the  French  coinage  whidi  in  amount  is 
the  largest  in  the  world,  these  ateliers  coin 
much  money  for  other  countries,  and  also  many 
medals  of  all  sorts.  The  processes  are  freely 
shown  and  explained  to  visitors.  The  machines 
for  the  coinage  of  silver  are  especially  interest- 
ing, 60  pieces  of  money  being  stnidc  by  eadi 
ot  them  per  minute,  with  a  daily  maximum 
cQiacity  of  2.000,000  francs  in  value.  The 
assaying  and  stamping;  of  die  gold  and  silver- 
ware of  the  jewelers  is  also  done  here.  There 
is  a  museum  (Musie  Monitmre)  in  ronnection 
with  the  Mint,  which  contains  a  very  complete 
collection  of  French  coins,  arranged  chrono- 
logically, from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day;  sJso  many  foreign  coins,  among  them  a 
good  collection  of  our  United  States  coins, 
and,  ty  way  of  a  curiosity,  a  Chinese  nun  of 
1700  B.C 

The  Institute^  Chief  among  the  literaipr 
organizations  of  Paris  is  the  Institute.  It  is 
installed  in  the  ancient  College  Mazarin,  or  the 
College  of  the  Four  Nations,  founded  Ma- 
zarin, situated  on  the  left  bank,  at  the  end  of 
the  Port  des  Arts,  opposite  the  Louvre.  The 
building  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century »  and  stands  on  the  site  of  the  hotel  de 
Nesle.  During  the  Revoluticm  it  was  used  as  a 
prison;  but  in  1795  it  was  ceded  by  the  Con- 
vention to  the  Academies,  or  Societies  of 
Savazits,  which  had  theretofore  been  housed  at 
tfie  Louvre.  The  Institute,  which  was  created 
25  Oct  1795,  embraces  the  five  academies, 
namely,  the  Acadimie  Francaise,  founded  about 
1629  by  Ridhelieu;  the  Acad^ie  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  Belles-lettres,  founded  in  1635  by  Col- 
bert; the  Acadimie  des  Sciences,  founded  in 
1666;  the  Acad^ie  des  Beaux-Arts,  founded 
in  1819;  the  Acadimie  des  Sciences  Morales  et 
Politiques,  founded  in  1666,  but  suppressed  in 
1803  and  re-established  in  1832.  Each  of  these 
academies  has  40  members,  except  the  Acadenqr 
of  Saences,  which  has  66,  and  all  except  the 
Acadfoiie  F^ngaise  have  honorary,  correspond- 
ing and  foreign  members.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  independent  and  separate  bodies,  but 
all  five  unite  in  an  annual  meeting  "under  the 
dome*  on  the  25th  of  October,  which  is  one  of 
the  great  literary  solemnities  of  the  Paris  year. 
The  Acad£mie  Fran^aise,  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  five  —  its  members  being  dubbed  'the  40 
immortals* — is  charged  with  a  superintendence 
of  die  language,  the  orthography  and  pronunci- 
ation, ana  with  the  publication  and  periodical 
revision  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  TAcademie  (last 
edition,  1878).  The  functions  of  the  other  four 
are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  names.  The 
title  "Membre  de  I'lnstitvte,*  and  cqwcialiy  the 
^U^  *de  TAcad^mie  Francaise^*  are  objects  of 
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the  his^icst  ambititHi  of  eveiy  literary  man  in 
France.   No  other  country  has  so  complete  an 

organization  of  its  literary  and  scientific  men  as 
the  Institute  de  France,  and  nowhere  else  are 
the  leaders  of  thought  so  bound  together  and 
so  marshaled  for  concerted  effort  tinder  one 
roof  as  in  these  iive  academies.  Vacancies  as 
they  occur  are  filled  by  ballot  of  the  survivii% 
members^  each  of  the  academies  for  itself,  sub- 
ject to  uie  approval  of  the  govemmcnt  No 
one  is  eligible  except  French  citizen&  but  they 
need  not  oe  native  bom  citizens.  Tliey  must, 
however,  live  in  Paris. 

Assistance  Publiqae.— Assistance  Publique 
in  Paris  dates  from  the  tax  which  Louis  XlV 
imposed,  in  1677,  on  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
th^tres  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospitals  and 
asylums.  This  tax  ensts  to-day  and  for  dit 
same  purpose.  Until  about  75  yean  ago  it  was 
pakl  personally  by  each  perstm  who  entered  the 
theatre  as  he  bought  his  ticket,  but  at  a  s^rate 
window  established  for  the  psrpose.  Now  it  is 
10  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  tidcet  and  is 
assessed  against  the  theatre  itself.  Numeroat 
hospitals  and  asylums  existed  in  Paris  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  principal  one  was  al- 
ways the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  it  is  still  the  first  of 
I^risian  hospitals.  It  is  situated  cm  the  island 
of  Ihe  city  near  Notre  Dame.  -The  present 
building  was  erected  in  186&-7B  at  a  cost  of 
45,000,000  francs.  It  is  admirably  fitted  up  with 
828  beds.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  hospital 
in  Europe,  having  been  founded  in  660  a.dl 
under  Oovis  II.  There  are  about  20  other 
general  puUic  hospitals  in  Paris,  which  have  an 
aggregate  of  Upward  of  ^,000  beds;  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  La  Piti£  near  ^e 
Jardin  des  Fhmtes,  with  729  beds;  the  Charity 
Ho^ital,  a  lai^e  and  ancient  institution  in  the 
rue  Jacob,  and  the  military  hospital  of  Val  de 
Grace  in  the  Latin  quarter,  formerly  a  Bene- 
dictine convent  founded  by  Anne  of  Austria, 
but  converted  by  Napoleon  into  a  hospital  for 
soldiers.  The  church  connected  with  it,  for- 
merly the  convent  chapd,  is  a  splendid  build- 
ing, being  a  rednced  copy  of  Samt  Peter's  at 
Rome.  The  dome,  53  feet  in  diameter  and 
ieet  idAj  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  monu- 
ments ot  the  left  bank.  Among  the  numerous 
asylums,  the  most  notable  is  the  Salp^i^e,  un- 
doubtedly the  largest  such  institution  in  the 
world.  It  is  situated  near  the  Pont  d'Auster- 
litz  on  the  left  bank,  and  was  originally  an 
arsenal  built  by  Louis  XIII,  which  was  subsfr- 
^uently  converted  into  an  aninm  for  s^d  and 
insane  women.  It  consists  of  45  htige  building, 
having  in  the  a^regate  no  less  than  4,662  win- 
dows. There  are  8,000  inmates.  It  is  asso- 
dated  with  the  reform  brought  about  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  by  Philippe  Pinel,  whose 
statue  stands  in  the  Place  in  front.  There  is  a 
similar  home  for  aged  and  infirm  men  at 
Bicetre,  and  there  are  numerous  institutions  for 
the  care  of  children  and  for  the  treatment  of 
special  diseases.  The  number  of  patients  an- 
nually received  and  cared  for  In  Uie  hospitals 
amounts  to  about  50,000  men  and  40,000  women 
and  20,000  children.  The  average  annual  deaths 
are  about  7,000  men,  5,000  women  and  3,000  chil- 
dren. The  Assistance  Publique  expends  an- 
nually about  40,OOO^XN)  francs  on  these  hospitals 
and  other  allied  charities. 

The  Hotel  det  Iiivalid(».~Tbb  ^r^eat  tnsti- 
tndon  was  foonded  in  167D  by  Lotus  XIV  as 


an  as^liim  for  his  aged  and  disabled  soldiers. 
With  Its  high  gilded  dome,  under  which  are  the 
tomfcs  of  Napoleon,  Turenne,  Vauban,  Jerome 
and  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Marshal  MacMahon, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  monuments 
of  Paris.  The  buildings,  which  cover  about  30 
acres,  were  begun  in  1671  and  completed  in 
1675.  They  furnish  accommodation  for  6,000 
inmates.  The  facade  of  this  vast  structure  is 
660  feet  in  length.  It  stands  about  600  yards 
back  from  the  Seine,  facing  the  Esplanade  des 
Invalides,  a  fine  open  place  about  900  feet 
wide,  containing  several  rows  of  trees  and  ex- 
tending to  the  river  opposite  the  Champs 
Elysies.  Close  by  is  the  Military  School  (Ecole 
Militaire) ,  another  great  block  of  buildings  cov- 
ering 26  acres,  the  facade  of  the  main  building 
being  about  a  quarter  o£  a  mile  long.  It  was 
founded  by  Louis  XV  in  1751.  There  are  about 
500  students,  the  greater  part  of  the  establish- 
ment beii^  now  used  as  a  caserne.  It  faces  tihe 
Champ  de  Mars  —  another  great  open  square, 
1,100  yards  an  lengtfi  and  550  yards  in  width,  ex- 
tending •to  the  river,  opposite  the  Trocad6ro  — 
which  was  originally  designed  for  military 
manoeuvres,  and  was  the  site  of  many  imposing 
ceremonies  and  pageants  during  and  immedt- 
atdy  after  the  Revolution.  Hie  Totir  Eifiel  is 
built  on  the  end  next  the  river.  It  is  a  full 
1,000  feet  high  (1,062  feef  to  the  very  top),  be- 
ing thus  the  tallest  monument  ever  erected, 
nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  monument  at  Wash- 
ington, and  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the 
Great  Pyramid.  Commencing  in  1867,  some  of 
die  buildings  of  the  International  Expositions 
have  been  built  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  It  has, 
however,  recently  been  condemned  and  is  to  be 
laid,  otit  in  streets  and  bnih  up  in  the  near 
hiture.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  one 
of  the  handsomest  government  buildings  in 
Paris,  adjoins  it  on  the  east  along  the  Quai 
d'Orsay. 

The  Cemeteries.— There  are  more  than  20 
cemeteries  in  Paris,  but  at  present  much  the 
greater  number  of  mtermcnts  are  made  in  the 
newer  cemeteries  without  the  walls.  There  are, 
however,  but  three  within  the  city  of  any  con- 
siderable size  or  of  much  general  interest.  The 
largest  and  finest  is  Pere  Lachaise  {Cimetiire 
de  f  Est),  situated  prettily  on  a  hill,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  city,  commanding  a 
fine  view.  It  takes  its  name  from  Lachaise,  the 
Jesiul  confessor  of  Louis  XIV,  whose  country 
seat  formerly  occupied  the  site.  It  dates  on^- 
from  1804,  and  extends  to  but  110  acres,  but 
it  contains  die  graves  and  tomt>s  of  a  great 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  Frenchmen 
of  the  last  150  years.  Many  also  of  a  much 
earUer  date  have  been  moved  t4iere,  as,  for 
example,  the  toiiAs  even  of  Hiloise  and  Abe- 
lard.  It  well  repays  a  visit,  and  some  careful 
study.  Next  in  interest  is  the  cemetery  of 
Montmartre  {Cimetiire  du  Nord),  situated  in 
ffie  northern  part  of  town  not  far  from  the 
Church  of  the  Sacri  Coeur.  The  cemetery  of 
Montpamasse  (CtmeHire  du  Sud),  on  the  left 
bank,  dating^  from  1824,  is  die  third  in  interest 
of  the  Parisian  burying  grounds.  It  is  not  far 
from  the  Gare  Montpamasse.  The  little  ceme- 
tery of  Picpus,  near  the  Place  de  la  Natron, 
!n  the  garden  of  an  ancient  convent,  contains 
the  graves  of  many  distinguished  people  of  the 
Revolutionary  epoch.  It  is  of  especial  interest 
to  Americans  as  containing  the  grave  of  La- 
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fayette.  These  cemeteries  are  all  much  alike  in 
appearance,  and  in  general  much  resemble  those 
of  New  Orleans,  the  greater  part  of  the  tombs 
being  above  ground.  There  is  a  crematorium 
at  Ffere  Lachaise  —  the  only  one  in  Paris  — 
with  a  columbarium  in  the  Italian  s^le  as  a 
depository  for  the  ashes  of  the  persons  cremated 
there. 

The,  Fotintains^  After  Rome  no  dty  is 
richer  in  fountains  than  Paris.  There  are 
dozens  of  them  throughout  the  city,  many  of 
whidi  are  veritable  works  of  art,  and  quite 
entitled  to  mention  in  any  attempt  to  present 
a  general  view  of  Paris.  The  two  large  and 
beautiful  fountains  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
constructed  in  1836,  contribute  very  much  to 
the  brilliance  of  that  finest  of  Parisian  squares. 
They  each  consist  of  a  round  trasin  53  feet, in 
diameter,  above  which  rise  two  smaller  basins 
surmounted  by  a  spout  from  which  a  jet  of 
water  rises  28  feet  in  the  air.  The  lower  basins 
are  surrounded  by  tritons  and  nereids,  holding 
dolphins,  whidi  spout  water  into  the  second 
basins.  The  figures  and  the  upper  basins  are 
brcoize  and  the  tower  basins  nanite.  These 
fountains  produce  a  voltune  of  spray,  which 
under  bright  sunlight  is  superb.  Tym  handsome 
modem  fountains  m  granite  ornament  the  Place 
du  Theatre  Francais.  Another  of  the  great 
fountains  is  that  of  Saint  Michel  in  the  Place 
of  the  same  name.  It  was  constructed  in  1860 
and  is  84  feet  high  and  48  feet  wide,  built  into 
a  wall.  It  consists  of  a  niche  in  the  form  of 
a  Roman  triumphal  ardi  contuning  a  group  of 
Saint  Midiael  and  the  dragon  in  bronze 
mounted  on  a  pile  of  rock,  from  which  water 

fushes  into  three  basins  one  above  the  other, 
anked  by  bronze  griffins  of  heroic  size.  At 
the  sides  of  the  niche  are  columns  of  red 
marble  hearing  bronze  figures.  The  whole, 
^ou^  open  to  criticism  in  detail,  constitutes  a 
very  imposing  monument.  The  fountain  of  the 
Observatory,  constructed  in  1874,  is  a  striking 
and  or^nal  work,  in  the  fine  avenue  of  the 
Observatory  with  its  six  rows  of  forest  trees. 
This  fountain  consists  of  eight  sea  horses,  a 
group  of  four  allegorical  figures  bearing  an 
amnikuy  sphere  and  water^^wuting  dol^^ns 
and  tortoises.  The  basin  is  60  feet  in  diameter 
and  a  great  voltune  of  water  is  disdiarged  into 
a  square  reservoir  below  the  basin,  wim  a  fine 
effect  The  fountain  of  Saint  Sutoice  was 
erected  in  1847  in  front  of  die  diurch  of  that 
name  and  consists  of  three  concentric  basins  of 
stone  one  above  the  other  and  is  embeUished 
with  statues  of  heroic  size  of  the  four  most 
celebrated  French  preachers:  Bossuet,  Fenelon, 
Massilon  and  FUaiier.  The  volume  of  water 
is  not  great,  but  the  fountain  is  a  dignified  and 
handsome  ornament  to  the  square.  The  foun- 
tain MoK^re,  erected  in  1844  to  the  memory  of 
the  famous  dramatist,  stands  on  the  rue  Ridt- 
elieu  near  the  house  where  he  lived  and  died. 
It  is  51  feet  high  and  21  feet  wide,  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  poet  flanked  by  the  muses 
of  serious  and  light  comedy.  Nearby  In  the 
same  street  in  the  smal}  square  Richelieu,  facing 
the  Bibli6theque  Nationale,  is  the  fountain 
Richelieu,  in  bronze,  dedicated  to  the  four  great 
rivers  of  France.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Grand  Opera,  to  wash  away  the  stain  of  the 
assassination  of  the  Duke  de  Berry  in  1820,  who 
met  his  deaith  there,  under  very  tr^^  circum- 
stances. Tht  fountain  de  Crenelle  in  the  street 


of  that  name  near  die  rue  de  Bac,  erected  in 
1739,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  old  fountains. 
It  consists  of  a  crescent  100  feet  in  diameter 
and  38  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
a  small  ionic  portico  with  an  allegorical  group 
in  white  marble  representing  the  city  of  Paris 
with  the  Seine  and  the  Mame.  Alfred  de  Mus- 
sel died  in  1857  in  the  house  in  front  of  which 
the  fountain  is  built   The  two  fountaiiu  in  the 

iardin  du  Luxembourg' — the  old  fountain  de 
fMicis  and  the  new  one  in  memory  of  Dela- 
croix —  die  ancient  fountain  of  the  Innocents 
at  the  central  markets,  and  the  splendid  foun- 
tain de  la  Victoire  in  the  Place  du  Chatelet, 
erected  in  1807  to  commemorate  the  earlier  vic- 
tories of  Napoleon,  are  each  of  them  notable 
monuments.  A  mention  of  the  wonderful  foun- 
tains at  Versailles  (Hes  grandes  eoux^)  in- 
comparably the  finest  in  the  world,  completes 
the  general  view  of  the  fountains  of  Paris. 

The  Seine  and  the  Bridges. —  No  single 
feature  gives  to  a  visitor  a  stronger  suggestion 
of  the  imperial  splendor  of  Paris  than  the  in- 
stallation of  the  Seine.  The  river,  whidi  flows 
for  a  distance  of  between  seven  and  tt^ht  miles 
throu^  the  city,  is  contained  within  high  walls 
of  the  most  massive  masonry.  On  either  side 
of  the  river  from  one  end  to  the  other  there 
is  a  broad  street,  lined  with  trees,  and  next  to 
the  river  on  the  quai  is  a  sidewalk  or  pave- 
ment. Below  the  quais  and  near  the  level  of 
the  water  are  the  ports,  also  of  masonry,  where 
boats  can  land  and  fre^t  and  passengers  be 
recdved  and  disdiarged.  The  walks  along  diese 
diaded  quais,  with  the  river  on  one  side  and 
the  busy  life  of  the  street  cm  the  other,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  promenaded  in 
Paris.  The  bookstalls  on  the  quais  have  loi% 
been  famous.  Passenger  steamboats  {bateaux 
mouches)  ply  up  and  down  die  river,  making' 
stops  every  few  blocks  and  affording  an  excel- 
lent service  for  a  fare  of  two  cents  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  ^ear.  The  33  bri(j^  viach  cross 
the  river  within  the  fortifications  are  among 
the  most  attractive  features  of  the  city,  sevend 
being  imposing  works  of  art.  The  viaduct 
bridge  at  Auteuil  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long, 
constructed  throtighout  of  masonry,  with  sev- 
eral galleries  for  vehicles  and  foot  passengers 
beneath  die  railway  line,  and  consists  of  234 
cross  arches.  It  is  a  structure  of  exceptional 
beauty.  The  most  famous  of  the  bridges  is  per- 
haps the  Pont-Neuf,  which  spans  the  river 
across  the  lower  end  of  the  island  of  the  CiQr. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  bridges,  having 
been  first  constructed  across  both  arms  of  the 
Srine  in  157&  On  the  island,  half  way  across 
the  bridge,  rises  the  equestrian  statue  of  Henry 
IV.  More  traffic  passes  over  this  bridge  than 
any  other  bridge  in  Paris,  and  perhaps  more 
than  over  any  other  bridge  anywhere,  except 
possibly  the  congested  traffic  over  London 
bridge.  The  Pont-Alexandre  III  is  the  newest 
of  the  bridges  and  was  one  of  the  notable  con* 
trlbutions  of  the  Exhibition  of  1900  to  the 
adornment  of  the  dty.  It  is  a  single  steel  span 
crossing  the  river  so  as  to  connect  the  Champs 
Elys6es  and  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  afford- 
ing a  direct  passage  from  the  Palace  of  the 
Elys^e  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  Other  nota- 
ble bridges  are  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  which 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille 
was  paved  with  some  of  the  stones  of  that 
famous  prison;  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz,  a  masdvv 
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work  of  masonry,  recently  widened,  which  after 
tiie  Pont-Neuf  is  the  most  traveled  of  the 
bridges,  connecting  the  two  great  railway  sta- 
tions, the  Gare  de  Lyon  and  the  Gare  d'Or- 
leans;  the  Pont  Notre-Dame  and  the  Petit 
Pont,  which  cross  the  two  arms  of  the  river  at 
the  island  of  the  Ci^  in  the  line  of  the  rue 
Saint  Jacques  and  the  rue  Saint  Martin,  being 
thus  situated  precisely  at  the  places  of  the  first 
Roman  bridges  that  crossed  the  river;  the  Pont 
des  Arts,  which  is  the  only  brieve  in  Paris 
which  is  simply  a  foot  bridge,  connecting  the 
Institute  and  the  Louvre;  the  Pont  au  Change 
at  the  Chatelet  and  the  Pont  Saint-Michel  at 
the  Place  of  that  name,  which  are  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  art  of  bridge  building  in  stone. 
By  means  of  locks  and  dams  the  river  is  kept 
at  all  stages  of  water  at  aii>out  the  same  height, 
the  minimum  d^th  being  10^  feet,  so  that 
boats  of  800  tons  burden  can  come  to  Paris 
from  Havre.  This,  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
tensive system  of  canals  of  northern  France 
which  centre  in  Paris,  makes  of  the  capital  the 
second  port  of  the  country.  It  is  equaled  in 
tonnage  only  by  Marseilles. 

The  Pai^a. —  Paris  is  one  of  the  most  fa- 
vored of  cities  in  the  matter  of  parks.  Al- 
though necessarily  within  the  fonifKations  i^e 
area  of  parks  and  open  spaces  is  relatively  lim- 
ited, there  are  within  and  without  the  walls  — 
but  within  easy  distance  —  including  Fonlaine- 
bleau  and  Versailles,  about  200,000  acres  of 
public  parks,  of  which  20/XX}  acres  are  within 
30  minutes  travel  from  the  centre  of  the  ciQr. 
The  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Bois  de  Vin- 
cennes  are  the  two  largest  strictly  urban  parks, 
the  former  being  the  most  thronged  and  fashion- 
able park  in  the  capital.  It  e^otends  to  upward  of 
2,250  acres  and  lies  between  the  western  forti- 
fications and  the  Seine.  It  was  laid  out  in 
1852,  and  since  diat  time  it  has  become  the 
promenade  not  only  of  all  Paris,  but  of  aU 
Europe.  It  is  most  frequented  between  3  and 
5  o'clock  on  summer  afternoons.  There  is 
also  a  morning  hour  from  9  to  about  11,  when 
many  •smart*  people  drive  and  ride.  _  The 
Hippodrome  de  Longchamps  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  is  the  principal  race  course  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris.  Races  take  place  there 
almost  every  day,  in  spring,  summer  and 
autumn.  The  Grand  Prix  is  run  on  a  Sunday 
at  the  beginning  of  June_  and  U  the  greatest 
racing  event  of  the  year  in  Paris.  The  value 
of  the  stakes  at  the  Grand  Prix  is  usually  be- 
tween 350,000  and  400,000  francs.  Thus  in  1913 
it  was  359757  francs,  plus  20,000  francs  to  the 
breeder,  in  1914  it  was  358,000  francs  plus  the 
same  20,000  francs.  This  is  the  most  valuable 
stake  in  the  worM.  The  Bois  de  Vincennes  is 
OB  the  other  and  less  fashionable  side  of  the 
city,  and  is  not  as  frequented  as^  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  It  is  the  forest  in  which  Lotiis  IX 
used  to  hunt  and  administer  justice.  It  also 
contains  about  2,250  acres.  The  other  principal 
parks  within  the  city  are  the  Jardin  du  Luxem- 
bourg —  a  beautiful  garden,  in  the  Latin 
quarter,  in  the  style  of  Le  Notre;  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  dating  from  1640  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII,  with  its  musetuns  of  natural  his- 
tory and  zoology  made  famous  by  the  labors 
of  Cuvier  and  Buffon;  the  Champs  Elysees, 
most  famous  of  city  promenades;  the  Pare 
Uonceau,  in  an  aristocratic  guarter,  anciently 
die  proper^  of  the  dtikes  of  Orleans ;  the  Pare 


de  Montsouris,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
pleasure  grounds  in  any  city;  the  Pare  aes 
Buttes  Chaumont,  in  a  neglected  quarter  of  the 
city,  on  the  site  of  -the  anaent  gallows  or  gibbet 
of  Montfaucon,  where  from  about  1273  until 
the  Revolution  an  imcounted  multitude  of  male- 
factors were  hanged ;  and  finallv  the  Jardin  du 
Palais  Royal  and  the  Jardin  des  Tuileries  in 
the  very  'heart  of  the  town.  The  boulevards  are 
lined  witli  trees —  some  of  the  wider  streets 
having  four  or  more  rows  —  and  many  g^u-dens 
in  the  courts  throughout  the  citv  contain  fine 
clumps  of  trees,  so  that  on  a  biras-eye  view,  as 
from  the  top  of  the  Tour  Eiffel,  Paris  seems 
almost  to  be  built  in  a  forest.  There  are,  within 
the  fortifications^,  _  nearly  400,000  trees  under 
municipal  supervision. 

The  Exhibitions. —  Chief  among  the  annual 
exhibitions  in  Paris  is_  of  course  the  Salon.  It 
is  held  in  the  spring  in  the  Grand  Palais  and 
is  the  principal  artistic  event  of  the  year.  Ordi- 
narily about  2,000  paintings  and  1.000  pastels, 
water-colors,  etc.,  are  shown,  in  addition  to  the 
sculpture  and  the  bronzes.  It  attracts  artists 
and  lovers  and  patrons  of  art  from  every  part 
of  the  world.  The  Concours-Hippic|ue,  also 
held  in  the  Grand  Palais,  is  the  Pans  Horse 
Show.  It  dates  from  the  early  days  of  the 
Second  Empire,  and  is  the  model  upon  which 
such  shows  elsewhere  have  been  organized.  It, 
too,  is  held  in  the  spring.  The  agricultural 
show  in  the  Galerie  des  Machines  is  what  its 
name  indicates  —  an  exhibition  of  agricultural 
machinery,  farm  products,  cattle  and  pedigree 
stock,  horticultural  productions,  dairy  products, 
poultry  and  wine.  It  is  an  annual  fair.  The 
culinary  exhibition,  which  is  held  in  midsummer 
in  pavilions  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  is  a  curious  show,  in- 
tended to  promote  competition  and  excellence 
among  cooks  and  to  stimulate  effort  in  culinary 
matters.  The  Foire  au  Pain  d'Epice  ((j^nger- 
bread  fair)  is  held  in  the  Place  de  la  Nation  for 
the  four  weeks  following  Easter.  It  is  the  fair 
of  the  common  people,  with  side-shows  and 
merry-go-roimds  and  the  like.  It  attracts  enor- 
mous crowds,  and  is  an  interesting  sight  for 
visitors.  The  automobile  shows,  which  for  sev- 
eral years  have  been  held  in  the  winter  at  the 
Grand  Palais,  are  notable  events  for  persons 
interested  in  that  industry.  They  attract  the 
haut  mottde  or  *tDUt  Pans,''  as  uie  phrase  is, 
and  Uke  ihe  horse  ^xiws  are  almost  as  much 
social  functions  as  exhibitions.  International 
exhibitions  have  been  held  in  Paris  in  1855, 
1867,  1878,  1889  and  1900;  Paris  may  accord- 
ingly be  said  to  be  the  home  of  the  interna- 
tional Exhibition.  In  1900  there  were  50,860,000 
admissions  to  the  exhibiition -^^  an  unparalleled 
attendanca  A  great  general  international  ex- 
hibition in  1921  to  celebrate  the  semi-centennial 
of  the  republic  has  been  proposed. 

The  Honnments. —  First,  peiiiaps,  among 
the  monuments  that  adorn  the  ciO'  is  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  de  I'Etoile,  which  stands  in  the 
spacious  Place  de  TEtoile,  on  an  eminence  at 
the  head  of  the  avenue  des  Qiamps  Elysees. 
From  this  arc  radiate  12  great  avenues,  like  the 
sn>okes  of  a  wheel,  chief  among  which,  after 
the  avenue  des  Oiamps  Elysees,  are  the  avenue 
du  Bois  de  Bouk>gne,  teainng  to  the  park,  and 
the  avenue  de  la  Grande  Armee  leading  to 
Neuilly.  This  famous  monument  is  the  largest 
trium^al  arch  in  existence.   Its  height  is  160 
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feet,  its  width  146  feet  and  its  depth  72  feet. 
The  names  of  172  victories  of  Napoleon  and  of 
386  of  his  generals  are  carved  into  the  arc, 
which  consists  of  a  main  arch  67  feet  high  and 
46  feet  wide,  intersected  at  right  angles  by  a 
lower  transversal  arch.  The  work  was  begun 
by  Napoleon  in  1806  and  finished  by  Louis 
Philip  in  1836.  It  is  adorned  with  colossal 
trophies  36  feet  high,  with  iigures  16  feet  high, 
its  cost  havine  been  about  2,QO(3flOO  francs. 

The  Arc  oe  Triomphe  du  Carrousel  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileriesj  built  by  Napoleon  to 
commemorate  his  victories  of '  1805  and  1806, 
in  imitation  of  the  Arch  of  Sevenis  at  Rome, 
and  formerly  the  chief  entrance  to  the  Palace 
of  die  Tuileries,  is  a  notable  structure.  It  was 
originally  crowned  with  the  celebrated  Quadriga 
from  the  portal  of  Saint  Mai4i^s  in  Venice. 
Somewhat  similar  to  these  in  general  character 
are  the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  in  the  grand  boule- 
vard —  a  triumphal  arch  57  feet  in  height, 
erected  in  1674  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV;  and  the 
Porte  Saint  Denis,  another  triumphal  arch  near 
hy  in  the  same  thoroughfare,  consisting  of  a 
single  archway,  81  feet  in  height,  built  to  com- 
memorate the  victories  of  the  grand  monarch 
in  die  Low  Country.  These  two  monuments 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  wall  of  Louu  XIV, 
which  was  pulled  down  ^yy  Louis  XV  to  make 
place  for  the  grand  boulevard. 

The  tomb  of  Napoleon  under  the  dome  des 
Invalides  is  a  magnificent  mausoleum,  the  tomb 
itself  consisting  of  a  sarcophagus  of  reddish- 
brown  granite  from  Finland,  weighing  67  tons, 
and  being  13  feet  long,  6H  feet  wide  and  14^^ 
feet  high.  With  its  superti  setting  under  the 
fine  dome,  it  constitutes  a  most  impressive 
memorial. 

The  Pantheon  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
imposing  public  edifice  in  'Paris.  It  stands  on 
the  highest  ground  on  the  left  bank  on  the  site 
of  the  tomb  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  the  patron 
saint  of  Paris.  It  was  built  by  Louis  XV 
(1764-90)  from  plans  by  Soufflot,  and  was  de- 
signed to  be  the  church  of  Sainte  Genevieve. 
But  in  1791  the  Convention  converted  it  into  a 
sort  of  memorial  temple,  naming  it  the  Pan- 
theon, and  inscribing  on  its  front  the  words: 
^Ahx  grands  hommes  la  patrie  recannaissante* 
It  "is  of  most  imposing  appearance  and  dimen- 
sions, in  form  a  Greek  cross  with  equal  arms, 
370  feet  long  and  276  feet  wide,  surmounted  by 
a  dome  272  feet  high  and  more  than  75  feet 
in  diameter,  the  lantern  at  the  top  of  which  is 
reached  by  a  staircase  of  425  steps.  A  huge 
colonnade  consisting  of  22  fluted  Corinthian 
columns  81  feet  in  height,  resembling  that  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  forms  the  portico,  to 
which  11  steps  ascend.  The  Q^npanum,  117 
feet  lone  and  23  feet  hi^.  contains  a  fine 
group  of  sculpture  by  David  d' Angers.  Kfira- 
beau  was  buned  here  in  the  spring  of  1791 ; 
shortly  afterward  Marat,  Voltaire  and  Roiis- 
seau,  and  more  recently  Victor  Hugo  and  Presi- 
dent Camot.  The  bodies  of  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau were  removed  at  the  Restoration.  The 
vaults  also  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
tombs  of  distinguished  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Revolutionary  period.  The  government  is 
slowly  decorating  the  interior  with  works  of 
the  best  contemporary  artists. 

The  Palais  du  Trocadepo,  on  the  elevation 
in  Passy,  'opposite  the  Champ  de  Mars,  upon 
which  Napoleon  planned  to  erect  a  palace  for 


the  king  of  Rome,  is  a  huge  building  in  the 
oriental  style.  It  consists  of  a  circular  edifice 
190  feet  in  diameter  and  180  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  and  flanked  by  two  mina- 
rets 270  feet  high.  On  each  side  extend  wings, 
660  feet  each  in  length,  the  whole  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent.  The  main  builtti^  contains  a 
Salle  des  fetes  with  an  immense  organ,  and  has 
seats  for  6,000  persons.  This  is  the  larj^ 
auditorium  in  Paris.  Hie  palace  contains  im- 
portant mosetims  of  conqtarative  sculpture  and 
ethnography. 

Mention  ought  also  to  be  made  of  the 
Palais  Royal  with  its  garden,  built  and  owned 
originally  by  RicheMeu  ( 1629-34) ,  where  he  Kvod 
at  the  end  of  his  life  and  where  he  died  in 
1642,  but  it  was  thereafter  long  the  property  of 
the  dukes  of  Orleans.  The  caf^s  and  ^rdens 
of  the  palace  were,  during  the  Revolution,  the 
rendezvous  of  democrats  and  malcontents  gen- 
erally. It  was  here  that  Camille  Desmoulins 
called  the  populace  to  arms  in  July  1789.  It 
is  now  government  property  and  the  scat  of 
■tfie  Conseil  d'Etat.  A  proposition  has  been 
made  on  behalf  of  some  yOnerican  merchants  to 
convert  a  part  of  the  arcades  surrounding  the 
garden  into  a  great  American  department  store, 
or  general  magazine  for  the  exploitation  of 
American  goods,  wares  and  merchandise.  The 
Palace  of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
instituted  by  Napoleon  in  1802,  is  situated  on 
the  Quai  d'Orsay,  at  the  comer  of  the  rue 
Solferino.  It  was  burned  in  1871  by  the  Com- 
mune, but  has  been  handsomely  rebuilt.  The 
original  building  was  erected  in  178&^  and  was 
interesting  as  the  scene  of  Mme.  de  Stall's  re- 
unions during  the  Directory. 

The  -Column  Vendome,  142  feet  high  and 
13  feet  in  diameter,  constructed  from  German 
cannon  captured  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  sur- 
mounted by  the  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  as 
a  Roman  emperor,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
Place  Vendome.  It  is  one  of  the  conspicuous 
monuments  of  the  city.  The  column  of  July 
in  the  Pktce  tie  la  Bastille,  erected  by  Louis 
PhiKppe,  in  1831,  celebrates  the  heroes  who 
fell  in  the  Revolution  of  1830.  It  is  154  feet 
high  and  affords  from  its  top  a  fine  view  of 
that  part  of  the  city,  particularly  of  the  ceme- 
tery of  Pire*Lachaise. 

Other  con^icuous  monuments  are  the  statue 
of  the  repubKc  in  -the  Place  de  la  Republique, 
and  the  equestrial  statues  of  Louis  XIV  in  the 
Place  de  fa  Victoire,  of  Ettenne  Marcel  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  of  Washington  in  the  Place 
d'lena,  of  Joan  of  Arc  —  two,  one  opposite  the 
Church  of  Saint  Augustin  and  the  other  in  the 
Place  de  Rivoli  —  and  of  Charlemagne  in  the 
Parvis  de  Notre  Dame.  The  monuments  of 
Gambetta  at  the  Louvre,  of  Danton  in  the  boule- 
vard Saant  Germain,  of  MoK^re  in  the  rue 
Richelieu,  of  Shakespeare  in  the  boulevard 
Haifssmann,  of  Marshal  Ney  near  the  Observa- 
toire,  of  La  Fontaine  in  Passy,  of  Dante  at  die 
College  de  France,  of  Voltaire  on  the  quai  at 
the  Institute,  are  among  the  many  fine  monu- 
ments that  adorn  the  city.  There  are  in  all  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  official  report  >88  statues  of 
men  .aim  women  and  3,758  pubKc  cfccks  in  Paris. 
If  the  statues  of  men  and  women  in  the  parks 
and  cemeteries  are  included,  the  total  is  more 
than  250.  One  monument  of  particular  interest 
to  Americans  is  the  reduced  copy  of  Bartholdi's 
■Liberty  Enlightening  the  World*  in  bronze, 
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on  the  Font  de  Crenelle,  presented  to  the  city 
by  the  Atnerican  colony  tn  Paris,  which  has 
carved  on  its  hase  simpbr  the  two  great  repub- 
lican (fetes,  «1776-1789.™ 

Theatres  and  the  Opera^The  leading 
theatre  of  France  is  the  Theatre  Frangais — 
*die  hoiise  of  Moliere,'*  as  Frendunen  affection- 
ately call  it  It  was  founded  in  1600  at  the 
hotel  de  Bour^gne  in  the  Marais,  and  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  Moliere  from  1658 
down  to  his  death  in  1673.  The  present  house 
in  the  rue  Ric^ielieu,  adjacent  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  was  buik  in  17S2,  after  ins  death.  The 
interior  was  destroyed  by  iire  in  1900,  but  it 
was  immediately  restored  and  rebuik  (1.400 
seats).  It  contains  a  valuable  theatrical  library, 
and  many  theatrical  art  treasures,  notable 
amon^  which  is  Houdon's  famous  statue  of 
Voltaire  in  the  foyer.  This  great  theatre  — 
perhaps  the  first  playhouse  in  the  world,  in  vir- 
tue of  its  history  and  what  it  has  contributed 
to  dramatic  art  in  its  three  hundred  and  more 
yeu's  of  existence  —  was  given  its  present  pre- 
eminence in  1680,  when  Louis  XIV  suppressed 
its  rivaL  the  theatre  of  the  Mar»Sj  and  consoli- 
dated the  troupe  of  Moliere  which  then  still 
played  at  the  hotel  de  Bourgogne,  with  the 
Theatre  Guenegaud  in  the  rue  Mazaritue,  thus 
creating  a  single  theatre  for  Paris  and  eliminat- 
ing all  competition.^  This  became  what  is  now 
the  Theatre  Frangais,  and  has  had  a  continued 
existence  from  that  day  to  this.  It  was  for  a 
time  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  near  the  Institute,  where  the 
rue  de  I'Ancienne  Comidie  still  suggests  its 
former  establishment  on  the  left  bank.  The 
Thefitre  Francais  —  sometimes  also  called  La 
Comtdie  Fran^aise  —  stands,  however,  second 
in  official  priority  to  the  Grand  Op^r^which  is 
now  the  first  pny  house  in  Parts.  The  opera 
house,  a  sumptuous  edi&ce,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, *Acadimie  Nationale  de  Mtuique^  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  avenue  de  1  Opera,  was 
commenced  in  1861  and  completed  in  1874.  It 
occupies  a  site  prepared  especially  for  it  just 
oR  the  grand  'boulevard,  covering  an  area  of 
nearly  three  acres.  Although  it  is  much  the 
largest  theatre  building  in  the  world,  it  is  third 
among  the  great  theatres  in  point  of  seating 
capacity,  coming  after  La  Scala  at  Milan  and 
San  Carlo  at  Naples.  It  seaits  2,200  persons. 
The  site  alone  cost  more  than  $2,000,000,  and  the 
buildine  about  60,000,000  francs.  It  has  an  an- 
nual subvention  from  the  government  of  800,000 
francs.  No  description  can  adequately  convey  a 
prc^r  noticm  of  me  m^^ficence  of  the  build- 
uig  and  of  its  lavish  decoration.  The  Op4ra 
Comique,  dating  from  1761,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1887,  has  been  splendidly  re- 
built {l^Ga  seats),  and  stands  next  to  the  Grand 
Opera  in  the  amount  of  its  subvention.  It  re- 
ceives 300,000  francs  annually  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  Od&>D  (1^420  seats),  dating  from 
1782,  on  the  left  bank,  near  the  Luxembouxg, 
lanla  in  some  respects  next  to  the  Thiitre 
Franks,  and  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  per- 
formance of  classical  dramas.  It  is  par  ex- 
cellence the  theatre  of  the  Latin  quarter.  The 
four  theatres  just  mentioned  are  the  sub- 
ventioned  theatres,  each  receiving  from  the 
state  a  substantial  annual  subscription.  They 
are  consequently  open  the  year  round,  except 
for  a  short  time  in  midstimmer.  The  Grand 
Op^   and    the    Odcon    give  gratuitous 


performances  two  or  -three  times  a  year, 
m  recognition  of  their  public  character.  Other 
leading  theatres  are  die  Chatelet  (3,400  seats), 
the  largest  Uieatre  in  Paris,  dating  from  1780, 
and  devoted  now  mainly  to  spectacular  plays, 
for  which  its  large  stage  especially  adapts  it; 
the  Gaite  (2,000  seats),  dating  from  1753,  which 
affects  light  opera;  the  Vaudeville  (1,100  seats), 
dating  from  1792,  a  handsome  theatre  in  the 
boulevard  des  Capucines,  the  character  of  which 
is  fairly  indicated  by  its  name;  the  Theatre 
Sar^  Bernhardt  seats)  in  the  Place  du 

Chatelet,  conducted  W  Madame  Bernhardt ;  the 
Folies  Dramatiques  (1,600  seats),  datii^  from 
1831;  the  Antoine  (1,0(X)  seats),  a  new  theatre 
that  is  attracting  a  good  class  of  patronage  by 
the  uniformly  high  character  of  its  productions ; 
the  Ambigu-Comique  (1,5(X1  seats),  dating  from 
1769;  and  the  Palais  Roval  (850  seats)  an  at- 
tractive little  theatre  datit%  from  1/89,  are 
each  of  them  well-known  places  of  amusement. 
Tbere  are  an  all  in  Paris  about  40  theatres  of 
the  first  class,  besides  a  great  number  of  secon- 
dary phiyhouses.  Such  inslitutions  as  the 
Moulin-Rouge,  the  Folies-Bergere,  the  Casino 
de  P&ris,  the  Olympia,  the  Concerts  Rouge,  the 
Concerts  Colonne,  the  Nouveau  Cirque,  the 
Ambassadcurs  and  the  Jardin  de  Paris  have  a 
world-wide  reputation,  while  places  like  the 
Bal  BuUier,  the  Bal  Tabarin,  the  Palais  de 
Glace,  the  Hippodrome,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
cafes-concerts  and  cabarets  artistiques  et  id 
omne  genus,  are  not  less  known  and  appredated 
by  Parii  qui  s'amuse. 

The  RestaurantB,  Hotels  and  Street  Life. 
—  Paris  is  the  home  of  high  culinary  art,  and 
many  of  the  famous  restaurants,  such  as  the 
Maison  Doree  (like  Tortotu,  Hardy,  the  Caf^ 
Anglais  and  Durand,  now  only  a  memory), 
Paillard  Caf^  de  Paris,  Caf£  de  la  Paix,  the 
Ritz,  Voisin,  Ciro,  Marguety,  Fc^ot,  Tour 
d'Argent  (dating  from  1582,  and  thus  possibly 
the  oldest  of  restaurants),  and  des  Ambassa- 
dcurs have  a  world-wide  reputation  among  bon 
vivants.  Paris  is  also  the  city  par  excellence  of 
hotels.  No  city  has  so  many  of  them.  Hie 
tendency  is  to  small  hotels,  many  of  which 
maintain  the  hi^est  standards  of  culinary  ex- 
cellence, and  cater  for  a  very  critical  clientjje 
Nowhere  does  one  take  his  ease  at  his  inn  more 
perfectly  —  nowhere  is  he  more  absolutely  ches 
Iw  —  than  in  one  of  the  countless  Utile  hotels 
of  Paris.  Among  the  great  hotels,  the  Grand 
with  its  1,000  rooms  and  superb  location  at  the 
Place  de  t'Opira,  is  pre-eminent  Other  laige 
hotels  of  the  first  class  are  the  Ritz  and  the 
Bristol  in  the  Place  Vendome,  the  Elys^e  Palace 
in  the  avenue  des  Champs  Elysies,  the  Conti- 
nental in  the  rue  de  Rivoli  facing  the  gardens 
of  the  TuUeries,  the  Terminus  at  the  Gare  Saint 
Lazare,  the  Regina,  the  Meurice,  the  Astoria, 
the  Carleton,  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre  near 
the  Palais  Royal,  the  Modeme  in  the  Place  de 
la  Republique,  the  Scribe  and  the  Mercedes  at 
the  Place  de  I'Etoile.  Scarcely  anything  more 
impresses  the  visitor  to  Paris  than  the  bright- 
ness and  brilliance  of  the  streets.  They  are 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  wide  asphalt 
sidewalks  give  opportunity  for  a  life  in  the 
streets  that  is  particularly  pleasing,  The  caf^s 
and  restaurants  set  little  tables  in  two  or  three 
rows  on  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  their  estab- 
lishments under  awnings,  at  which  at  almost 
all  seasons  of  the  year  many  thousands  of  per- 
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sons  daily  are  entertained  nther  for  ^eir  meals- 
or  for  me  aperitif  wfaich  all  Parisians  seem  to 
take  in  the  late  afternoon.  Whenever  th« 
weather  is  mild  these  seats  and  tables  in  the 
streets  are  occupied  by  a  well-ordered  dirong 
until  well  after  midnight,  eating,  drinking, 
smoking,  reading,  writing,  chatting  and  hear- 
ing the  music.  In  consequence  of  this  fashion 
CI  outdoor  life  the  streets  of  Paris  are  espe- 
daily  brilliant  The  plan  and  arrangement  of 
the  streets  dirou^out  the  city,  tfieir  width  and 
the  careful  regulation  of  the  traffic,  facilitate 
easy  and  rapid  transit,  and  consequently— in 
spite  of  the  density  of  the  traffic  —  they  seldom 
seem  exceptionally  crowded.  There  is  almost 
never  a  *block*  in  the  movement  of  vehicles  in 
the  streets,  although  through  the  grand  boule- 
vard and  at  certain  corners  elsewhere  the  traf- 
fic is  much  the  densest  in  the  world. 

The  Mutets  and  Abattoirs^  The  central 
markets,  the  cattle  markets,  the  wine  markets 
and  the  abattoirs,  which  supply  Paris  with  food 
and  drink,  furnish  some  mteresting  statistics. 
The  markets  {Holies  Centrales),  ofwhich  the 
name  and  the  location  date  from  the  foundation 
by  Philippe  Auguste  in  the  13th  century,  are 
vast  structures,  chiefly  of  iron,  erected  in  1874, 
consisting^  of  12  pavilions,  between  which  run 
covered  streets,  48  feet  wide  and  48  feet  high, 
intersected  by  a  boulevard  105  feet  wide.  The 
six  pavilions  on  either  side  of  the  boulevard 
occupy  a  space  of  182  by  136  yards,  the  whole 
market  covering  an  area  of  22  acres.  Each 
pavilion  contains  250  stalls,  and  under  each  of 
the  pavilions  are  cellars  of  similar  area.  It  is 
estimated  that  15,000  vehicles  are  employed  in 
and  about  the  maricets  in  the  traffic  incident  to 
the  business.  In  spite  of  their  extent  th^  have 
become  quite  inadequate  and  the  munidial 
council  has  now  in  hand  a  project  for  enlarg- 
ing them  by  condemning  the  property  to  the 
«ist  as  far  as  the  boulevard  de  S^bastopol,  con- 
sisting of  four  blocks,  for  the  erection  of  an  ex- 
tension. In  eadi  arrondissement,  there  are,  in 
addition  to  these  central  markets,  one  or  more 
local  maricets  of  the  same  general  character, 
under  munidpal  control,  flie  cattle  market 
(Marchi  de  la  yUlette),  near  ihc  fortifications 
on  the  rue  d'Allemagne,  consists  of  three  large 
pavilions,  covering  an  area  of  10  acres.  The 
central  hall  is  capable  of  containiMf  4,600  oxen, 
the  one  on  the  right  about  7,000  calves  ana 
pigs  and  the  one  on  the  left  22,000  ^eep. 
About  4,000,000  head  of  cattle  annually  enter 
the  maricet.  Near^  and  adjoining  the  cattle 
nniHcet  are  4ie  slaugfater-houses  (Abattoirs  de 
ia  l^illette},  the  buildings  of  which  include  20 
courts  with  250  scaldine^pans.  Both  the  mar- 
kets and  the  &lau^ter-«ouses.  whScfa  are  kept 
exceetfingly  clean,  are  open  at  all  times  to  the 
public.  The  cattle  market  and  the  abattoirs  to- 
gether have  cost  tiie  dty  uj)ward  of  f/OjOOOjOOO 
francs  and  well  repay  a  visit. 

Underertnmd  Puia^The  most  distinctive 
feature  of  Paris  undergroimd  are  the  sewers, 
which  have  for  centuries  been  among  the  won- 
dera  of  the  cajrital.  There  were  no  covered  sew- 
ers or  drains  in  Paris  prior  to  the  reign  of  Louts 
XlIT.  Theretofore,  there  had  been  only  open 
drains  or  gutters  in  the  middle  of  the  streets, 
such  as  mav  still  be  seen  in  some  of  the  oldest 
streets  of  the  French  quarter  in  New  Orleans, 
hut  about  1630  the  present  svstem  was  under- 
taken.  It  progressed  at  fint  but  slowly,  and 


only  since  about  1854  has  it  been  effident  and 
relatively  complete.  It  consists /of  an  elaborate 
network  of  dtiuns  covering  the  entjre  area 
within  the  walls,  constructed  of  stone  and  con- 
crete in  the  most  substantial  manner,  divided 
into  15  classes,  from  the  great  sewers  of  the 
first  class,  which  are  18  feet  and  2  inches  in 
height  by  11  feet  and  4  inches  wide,  down  to 
the  little  drains  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  that 
connect  each  individual  house  with  the  street 
drain.  The  discharge  is  carried  by  a  tunnel  far 
down  the  river  below  the  dty,  where  the  liquid  - 
portion  escapes  into  Ae  river  at  Asniires,  while 
the  solid  parts  are  collected  and  utilized  as  fer- 
tilizer in  the  peninsula  of  Gennevilliers.  The 
dty  is  divided,  for  drainage  purposes,  into  four 
parts,  by  the  two  main  sewers  which  run  at 
right  angles  to  the  river  under  the  boulevard 
de  Sebastopot  and  the  boulevard  Saint  Michel, 
respectively.  These  are  discharged,  not  into  die 
river,  but  into  dg^t  channels  parallel  with  iL 
which  in  their  turn  recdve  the  contents  of_  15 
tributaries  fed  by  numerous  smaller  drains. 
The  total  length  of  the  network  is  in  excess  of 
900  miles,  a  distance  about  equal  to  that  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  or  a  railway  journey  of 
24  hours  by  fast  express  trains,  and  the  system 
as  a  whole  is  without  an  equal  anywhere.  The 
cleaning  of  the  sewers  is  effected  by  boats  and 
scrapers  and  there  is  a  siphon  system  at  the 
Pont  de  TAlma  for  conducting  the  drainage 
under  the  Seine.  Ejccursions  are  made  by  cun-  • 
ous  visitors  through  some  of  (he  main  sewers 
in  electric  boats  and  tram  cars,  which  start 
periodically  dthcr  from  a  point  near  the  Made- 
leine or  the  Louvre,  and  go  a  distance  of  about 
five  miles  to  the  exit  near  the  church  of  Saint 
Laurent  in  dte  rue  Saint  Martin  or  to  die  Place 
du  Chatelet,  or  vice-versa.  The  sewers  are  util- 
ized not  only  for  sewage  and  drainage,  but  also 
as  conduits  for  the  water  and  gas  pipes,  for  the 
pneumatic  tubes  that  are  used  by  me  post  office 
for  the  transnti'ssion  o£  m^l  matter  and  for 
telepfcone  and  telegraph  wires;  they  are  per- 
fectly ventilated  and  constantly  patrolled  by  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  service. 
"  Below  the  sewers  on  the  left  bank  are  the 
Catacombs.  They  are  the  remains  of  a-nctent 
quarries,  worked  as  far  back  as  the  Roman 
period,  for  the  limestone  of  which  Paris  is 
built  They  extend  under  a  considerable  part  of 
the  left  bank.  They  were  first  used  during  the 
Revolution  as  depositories  for  bones  and  dead 
bo(hes  removed  from  the  cemetery  of  the  In* 
nocents,  which  was  dosed  at  Aat  time.  They 
have,  therefore,  been  diamel-housel  and  known 
as  catacombs  only  from  that  period.  Thw  are 
open  to  visitors  periodically,  the  entrance  bdng 
at  the  Place  Denfert-Rochereau.  They  are  ex- 
tensive and  rather  curious,  but  very  far  from 
possessing  the  interest  of  the  more  famous 
catacombs  of  Rome,  Naples  and  Ssrracuse. 

The  latest  and  most  presently  and  practi- 
cally important  feature  of  underground  Paris 
to  the  average  man  is  the  Metropolitan  Under- 
ground Railway,  which  was  opened  in  1900.  It 
consists  of  lines  running  in  various  directions 
throughout  the  dty,  especially  of  a  main  line 
through  the  centre  of  town  east  and  west,  from 
the  Porte  de  Vincennes  to  the  Porte  Maillot, 
a  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  and  another 
more  northerly  line  from  tfie  Place  de  la  Na- 
tion to  the  Boit  de  Boulogne,  maldng  a  loop 
of  about  eight  miles  in  length.  There  are  many 
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connecting  branches  tonchif^  the  Place  de 
rOp£ra  and  the  railway  stations,  whidi  bring 
the  lines  to  practically  every  part  of  Paris.  The 
fares  arc  five  cents  first  class  and  three  cents 
second  class  for  any  distance.  Automobile  om- 
nibuses, carrying  S)  passengers  and  weit^ing 
hut  5,600  kilos,  are  run  in  connection  with  the 
Metropolitan,  constituting  the  lesser  arteries 
of  the  system  of  intramural  transit,  of  which 
the  lines  underground  constitute  the  main  arte- 
ries :  the  omnibus  fare  is  by  distance  and  varies 
from  two  cents  second  class  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, to  five  cents  for  a  first  class  for  any 
distance.  The  663  omnibuses  (employing  10,700 
horses),  of  which  418  were  two-horse  and  245 
three-horse  conveyances,  have  thus  been  super- 
seded. 

No  description  of  Paris  underground  would 
be  quite  complete  without  mention  of  the  new 
and  splendid  station  of  the  Orleans  Railway 
line  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  the  tunnel  that 
runs  under  the  quais  and  next  to  the  river  con- 
necting it  with  the  main  station,  two  miles  dis- 
tant, at  the  Quai  d'Austerlitz.  It  is  regarded  as 
an  almost  perfect  installation^  and  served  as  a 
model  for  the  amilar  work  in  New  York  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Gimpany.  The 
canals  whidi  traverse  Paris,  some  of  uiem  un- 
derground for  long  distances,  for  example,  un- 
der the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  through  the 
boulevard  Richard  Lenoir,  are  interesting  dis- 
plays of  engineering  and  building  skill. 

Bibliography.— Among  the  immense  num- 
ber of  books,  historical  and  illustrative,  corn- 
ceming  Paris,  the  following,  mainly  French  and 
American  works,  will  be  found  especially  valu- 
able :  canf  should  generally  be  taken^  not  to 
rely  much  on  information  from  distinctively 
Enriish  sources  —  *Paris  a  travers  les  ages' 
flwS)  ;  Robida,  'Paris  i  travers  ITiistoire* ; 
Joanne.  <Paris  illustre'  (1881);  Labedoliere, 
*Le  Nouveau  Paris*  (1871);  'Guide  de  Pans 
par  les  principaux  Ecrivains  et  Artistes  de  la 
France'  (1868) ;  Martin,  *The  Stones  of  Paris' 
(1899);   Haynie.   <Paris  Past  and  Present* 

(1902)  ;  Lansdale.  *ParU,  Its  Sites,  Monu- 
ments, and  History'  (1899  — an  accurate  and 
very  readable  work) ;  Bayet,  *Pricis  d'His- 
toire  de  I'Art' ;  Robinson,  'Modem  Civic  Art' 

(1903)  ;  'Guide  Pratique  i  travers  le  vieux 
Paris'  (1903)  ;  'Memorable  Paris  Houses' 
(1888);  'Paris  and  Its  Story'  (1904);  Belloc, 
Hilaire,  'Paris'  (1904)  ;  Moriac,  'Paris  sous  la 
Commune'  (1871);  Kaufmanu,  'Paris  of  To- 
day' (1891);  Bourdon.  'Petite  Histoire  de 
Paris* ;  Hugo,  Victor,  'Paris,'  'Les  Mis^ra- 
bles'  and  'Notre  Dame  de  Paris' ;  Sue,  Eu- 
gene, 'Mysteries  of  Paris;  the  'Opera  of 
Louise' ;  Lacomb,  'Bibliographic  de  Paris* 
(1886)  ;  Wolff,  Jetta  S.,  'The  Story  of  the  Paris 
Cliurches'  (Oxford  1918^.  The  Guides  of 
Joanne  to  Paris  and  its  environs  (in  French  and 
English)  are  mines  of  accurate  information. 

Charles  F.  Beach, 
Amtrican  Lawyer  in  Paris. 

PARIS,  Canada,  a  town  and  port  of  entry 
of  Brant  County,  Ontario,  on  Grand  River,  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Northern  Railway,  and  the  Canadian  Padfie 
Railway.  It  is  connected  with  Brantford  (7 
miles)  and  Gait  (14  miles)  by  the  Grand  Valley 
Electric  Railway.  Hie  townhas  seven  churches, 
tfbree  public  sdiools  and  a  lugh  sdwol,  a  pabKc 
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library  and  three  banks.  It  owns  its  lighting 
and  water-supply  systems;  and  is  supplied  for 
industrial  purposes  with  natural  gas,  and  elec- 
tric power  from  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  a  busy 
industrial  centre  with  potteries,  plaster  mills, 
knitting  mills,  flour  and  cloth  mills  and  oil 
refineries.  It  has  a  refrigerating  plant,  and 
makes  needles  and  shells  for  munition  works. 
In  the  neighborhood  are  extensive  gypsum  beds 
and  brick  clay.    Pop.  about  4,600. 

PARIS,  111.,  city,  county-seat  of  Edgar 
County,  on  the  Vandalia  Line  and  the  Qeve- 
land,  Dncinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  rail- 
roads ;  about  18  miles  northwest  of  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  and  110  miles  east  by  south  of  Springfield. 
It  was  founded  in  1825  and  incorporated  in 
1849.  It  is  in  a  productive  farming  section,  in 
which  wheat,  com  and  broom  corn  are  culti- 
vated extensivdiy.  The  manufacture  of  brooms 
is  a  prominent  Industry.  The  streets  are  well 
kept  and  the  dty  presents  the  appearance  of 
fine  homes  of  prosperous  people.  There  are 
a  children's  home  and  a  public  library.  The 
park  has  an  area  of  100  acres,  about  70  of 
which  is  an  artificial  lake.  In  1916  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government  was  adopted.  The 
electric-light  plant  and  waterworks  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  city-  Pop.  7j£M. 

PARIS,  Ky.,  dty,  county-seat  of  Bourbon 
County,  on  a  branch  of  the  Lidcing  River  and 
on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Frankfort 
and  Gndnnati  railroads,  about  20  miles  north- 
east of  Lejungton.  It  was  settled  in  1784  and 
in  1862  was  chartered  as  a  city.  It  is  in  an 
agricultural  section,  in  the  *blue  grass  region.* 
The  chief  trade  is  in  tobacco,  grass  seed, 
whisky,  hemp  and  horses.  The  prominent  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  courthouse,  built  in  1903, 
and  the  munidpal  buildings.  There  are  public 
and  parish  schools  and  a  libraiy.  The  dty 
owns  the  gas-plant.   Pop.  about  6,000. 

PARIS,  or  PARIS  HILL,  Me.,  village  and 
county- seat  of  Oxford  Count^f,  about  50  miles 
northeast  of  Portland.  It  is  situated  at  an  ele- 
vation of  800  feet  and  has  fine  scenery.  Near- 
by _is  Mount  Mica,^  which  is  notable  for  the 
variety  of  its  deposits  of  rare  minerals,  includ- 
ing beryl  and  tourmaline.  Novelties  in  wood 
are  manufactured  here.   Pop.,  township,  3,436. 

PARIS,  Tenn.,  dty,  county-seat  of  Henry 
County,  on  a  branch  of  the  West  Sandy  River, 
and  on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Saint  t 
Louis,  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  rail- 
ways, about  119  miles  west  of  Nashville.  It  is 
in  a  fertile  f^ricultural  region,  in  which  cotton 
and  tobacco  are  the  chief  products,  and  has  an 
extensive  trade  in  ^;rain,  cotton,  several  kinds  of 
tobacco  and  propnetary  medicines.  There  are 
flour  and  lumber  mills,  and  railroad  repaur 
shops  in  the  town.   Pop,  over  4,000. 

PARIS,  Tex.,  dty  and  county-seat  of  Lamar 
County,  on  the  Texas  and  Padfic,  the  Saint 
Louis  and  San  Francisco,  the  Gulf,  Colorado 
and  Santa  F6,  and  the  Texas  Midland  railways. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1845.  Its  affairs  are 
managed  under  a  spedal  charter,  by  a  mayor 
and  board  of  aldermen.  The  aty  has  a  weU- 
eqaipped  fire  department  and  it  owns  the  water- 
works and  sewerage  system,  the  latter  being  on 
the  Waring  system  and  the  sewage  being  dis- 
posed of  on  a  sewerage  farm.  The  Federd 
government  has  a  fine  courthouse  and  post- 
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office  building,  and  the  county  -courthouse  is 
an  imposing  granite  structure.  -  There  are  two 
telephone  systems,  an  electric  railway,  and  elec- 
tric lig^t  and  gas.  The  homes  and  business 
houses  are  nearly  all  owned  by  their  occupants, 
and  very  little  of  the  property  is  mortg^ed. 
The  city  has  a  high  scnool  amliated  with  the 
State  University  as  one  of  its  preparatory 
sdiool^  and  a  private  seminary  for  girls.  The 
coun^  and  jointly  maintain  a  free  hoft* 
pital  and  the  county  poor  farm.  The  dectric 
railway  maintains  a  park  and  summer  theatre 
in  the  eastern  suburbs.  The  lands  surrounding 
Paris  produce  cotton,  corn,  oats,  alfalfa,  fruits 
and  vegetables;  while  the  industrial  establish- 
ments comprise  cottonseed-oil  mills,  flour  mills, 
an  iron  foundry,  candy  factories,  woodworking 
shops  and  mattress  and  broom  factories.  Pop. 
about  13,000. 

PARIS,  Dedaratiott  of.  See  Declaration 
OF  Paris. 

PARIS,  Treaties  oi.  See  Peace  Treaties. 

PARIS,  Univernty  of.   See  Paris. 

PARIS  BASIN,  an  ohlong  depression  about 
20,000  square  miles  in  extent,  in  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  under  and  around  Paris,  filled  in  with 
richly  fossiUferous  Tertiary  deposits.  It  was 
made  famous  by  the  palaeontojogical  investiga- 
tions of  Cuvier. 

PARIS  GREEN,  a  poisonous  pigment,  a 
vivid  light  green  in  color,  extensively  used  to 
kill  the  potato-ibug  and  the  cotton-worm.  It  is 
an  insoluble  mixture  of  the  double  salts  of 
the  acetate  and  the  arsenite  of  copper,  and  was 
at  one  time  extensively  used  as  a  tngment, 
especially  for  wall  paper. 

PARISH  (Low  Latin,  parochia),  in  ecclesi- 
astical law,  in  England,  a  certain  territory  or 
•circuit  of  ground*  committed  to  the  spiritual 
charge  of  one  ecclesiastic  having  care  of  souls 
therdn.  The  whole  of  England  is  ifivided  into 
10,000  parishes.  Camden  says  that  this  division 
was  made  in  England  about  the  year  630. 
Others  refer  it  to  a  decree  of  the  council  of 
Lateran  held  in  1179.  A  law  of  King  Edgar, 
about  970,  seems  to  con6ne  the  payment  of 
tithes  to  the  parish  to  which  a  person  belonged ; 
and  so  it  has  remained  ever  since,  and  nowadays 
a  man's  parish  in  England  is  that  in  which 
the  poor  rate  is  collected  from  him.  In  the 
United  States  -the  word  parish  does  not  mean 
the  same  thing  as  in  England,  nor  does  it 
mean  the  same  thing  in  all  the  States.  The 
leeal  importance  of  parishes  in  England  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  that  the  rector  of  eadi 
parish  is  entitled  to  certain  dues  collected 
within  it.  From  the  first  settlement  of  the 
United  States  there  have  been  everywhere  asso- 
dations  and  bodies  corporate  or  organised  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  these  have  been  gen- 
erally called  parishes.  In  New  Enfdand  they 
were  originally  the  same  as  towns  ;  mat  is,  the 
persons  composing;  a  town,  and  acting  as  a  town 
in  civil  and  political  matters,  also  acted  as  one 
body  in  rclii^ous  or  ecclesiastical  matters;  and 
the  parish  had  therefore  the  same  territorial 
limits  as  the  town.  Afterward,  as  the  towns 
grew  more  populous,  thcv  were  divided  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  into  different  parishes, 
which  were  still  territorial  and  were  contained 
wi&in  local  limits.  There  are  many  such  par- 


ishes now  in  most  of  the  States.  At  length, 
however,  as  a  diversity  of  rdigious  sentiment 

became  developed,  all  religious  opinions  stand- 
ing on  the  same  footing  in  law,  parishes  began 
to  be  formed  of  persons  associated  by  similar- 
ity of  religious  sentiment  and  not  mere  near- 
ness of  residence,  and  therefore  with  little  or 
no  reference  to  their  place  of  abode.  These 
were  called  jwll  parishes,  in  distinction  from 
territorial  paries.  Hiey  are  numerous  every- 
where, ana  in  the  large  cities  may  be  considered 
as  having  taken  the  place  of  territorial  parishes, 
which  are  almost,  unknown  there.  In  Loui- 
siana, the  word  parish  is  used  to  designate  a 
<Ustrict  separated  and  defined  by  local  limita- 
tions for  merdy  dvil  and  political  purposes. 

PARISH  REGISTER,  The,  by  George 
Crabbe,  is  the  most  notable  Ppem  of  the  vol- 
ume published  by  him  in  1807,  22  years  after 
the  appearance  of  the  last  of  -the  early  group 
of  his  poems.  In  some  respects,  for  example, 
in  the  use  of  heroic  couplets  and  of  conven- 
tional diction,  as  well  as  in  the  absence  of  the 
more  charming  and  inspiring  elements  of  poetry, 
it  held  by  his  earlier  worl^  but  it  was  marked 
by  a  comparatively  new  and  extraordinarily 
effective  power  to  paint  with  resolute  realism 
the  lives  and  characters  of  the  humbler  in- 
habitants of  an  English  village.  Though  in 
verse,  it  was  really  a  valuaible  contribution,  at 
an  important  juncture,  to  English  fiction,  de- 
spite the  somewhat  mechanical  fashion  in  whidi 
the  simple  tales  and  sketches  were  grouped 
under  the  heads  of  'Baptisms,^  'Marriages*  and 
'Burials.'  With  its  flattering  success  Crabbe 
'found  himsdf,*  and  he  followed  the  thus  re- 
vealed line  of  his  genius  —  not  without  showing- 
devdopment  —  in  such  works  as  'The  Borough* 
(1810)  and  'Tales  of  the  HalP  (1819).  Each 
of  diese  has  its  partisans  who  would  place  their 
favorite  above  'The  Parish  Register.*  but  that 
seems  suffidently  to  reveal  the  essential  Crabbe, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  bdng  comparatively 
short  Hence  for  the  reader  who  does  not 
wish  to  remain  unacquainted  with  the  Poet 
whom  Byron  —  surd^  with  'The  Parish  Reg- 
ister* in  mind — conudered  to  be 

"  Tbm^tt  NMmiv^  MeriMrt  puBtsr,  yrt  tfaB  ImM," 

there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  earlier  woilc, 
whidi  cheered  the  deathbed  of  Fox,  may  be 
the  more  safely  recommended,  although  in  it 
Crabbe  does  not  reach  the  hdght  of  his  power 
as  a  painter  of  the  landscape  of  the  eastern 
coast  or  exhibit  strikingly  those  qixalities  of 
mellowness  that  seem  to  nave  made  'Tales  of 
the  Hall*  delightful  to  Edward  FitzGerald. 

Upon  the  special  excellencies  of  the  poem 
there  is  little  room,  or  need,  to  dwell.  The 
introduction  is  admirable,  espedally  in  its  pic- 
tures of  the  interiors  of  typical  cottages.  Of 
the  tales,  that  dealing  with  the  miller's  daugh- 
ter thrust  out  by  her  father,  though  conven- 
tional, is  pathetic,  yet  not  in  such  a  movinr 
fashion  as  the  story  of  Phoebe  Dawson,  which 
particularly  impressed  Fox  and  in  some  memo- 
rable lines  of  description  is  perhaps  inferior  to 
DO  passage  in  Crabbc's  later  books.  His  humor, 
never  his  strong  point,  is  seen  in  the  Gardener 
who  delights  to  give  botanical  names  to  his 
children  and  to  impress  his  friends  wi^  his 
learning.  Of  the  character  sketdies  it  is  not 
rasb  to  pruse  those  of  Andrew  Collett,  «die 
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blind,  fat  landlord  of  the  Old  Crown  Inn* 
the  thrifty  Widow  Goe,  the  trinket-loving 
Catherine,  and  ti»  *noble  peasant,*  Isaac  Ash- 
ford.  Yet  some  may  hold  that  Crabbe  reaches 
the  heu^t  of  his  power  at  the  very  close,  where 
he  makes  eld  Dibble,  the  parish  clerk,  describe 
the  rectors  under  whom  he  had  served.  For 
those  who  think  Crabbe's  conversations  such 
as  were  never  h^d  on  earth,  who  are  not 
interested  in  Sir  Edward  Archer,  the  'amorous 
knight*  and  the  recalcitrant  Fanny  Price, 
*lovely  and  chastft/*  who  object  to  stilted  lines, 
the  admirer  of  ^The  Parish  Raster  can  af- 
ford little  help,  but  he  may  conndentlv  assure 
them  that  the  poem  will  never  lack  admirers. 

William  P.  Tebnt. 

PARISH  SCHOOL.  See  ScHon. 

PARISH  SCHOOLS,  Roman  Catholic. 
A  free  sdiool  attached  to  a  Roman  Cadiolic 

Erochial  foundation  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
lief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  there 
should  be  a  union  of  secular  learning  and  reli- 
gious training  for  a  complete  education.  Ex- 
perience having  shown  that  the  instruction  re- 
ceived at  home  and  at  churdi  is  not  adequate 
for  the  requisite  religious  training  of  the  diild, 
the  parish  school,  wherein  religious,  moral  and 
secular  training  shall  be  imparted,  was  insti- 
tuted. Such  schools  have  been  in  existence 
from  the  earliest  ages,  although  the  special 
form  in  which  we  laiow  them  at  the  present 
day  has  heen  a  development  of  ^e  19th  cen- 
tury. 

The  new  Code  of  Canon  Law,  promujigated 
by  Pope  Benedict  XV  as  the  universal  law  of 
the  Church,  on  28  June  1917,  clearly  outlines 
the  Catholic  position  on  the  education  question 
Roman  Catholic  Parish  Schools 


as  can  be  seen  from  the  wording  of  the  fol- 
lowing Canons : 

"  1113.  Parents  are  bound  by  a  most  serious  obligation 
to  procura  as  f ar  aa  posnbte  the  rdigious,  tnofftl,  phWcal 
and  civil  aducatioa  ot  their  childreo  aad  to  provido  also  for 
their  tenworal  welfare. 

**  1372.  I.  All  the  Paithfol  are  to  be  bnraght  up  from 
childhood  in  snch  a  way  that  not  only  nothing  be  taogbt 
than  that  is  cmpoaed  to  the  Catholic  reUgkm  and  good 
morals,  but  so  tliat  religious  and  moral  instruction  hold  the 
fint  i^ce. 

"  2.  Not  only  paranta  but  all  who  hold  tbeir  i4ace  have 
the  right  and  most  serious  duty  to  procure  the  Chriatian 
education  of  their  children. 

"  1373.  ReUgioua  instTtictk»  most  be  given  in  fhe 
nwntaiv  schools,  stiitaUy  to  the  age  of  the  pupils. 

"  1374.  Catliolic  childien  most  not  attend  mm-CathoIic, 
ttndenominationat,  or  mixed  fchoolL  those  namely  that  are 
■bo  open  to  non- Catholics.  It  bdongs  exclusively  to  the 
Bishop  of  tbs  loealitr  to  jud^  nnder  what  cnicumManosa 
and  with  what  pncMW(»a  against  the  danger  of  pemnioii, 
Attendance  at  tneae  scboob  may  be  tolerated. 

"  1375.  The  Church  has  the  ri^  to  found  not  only  tlt^ 
maotBry  schools,  but  also  ■eoondwy  Kdwote  mad  whooto  for 
higher  studies. 

"  1379.  If  Catholic  elementarr  and  secondary  schools  do 
not  exist,  ia  accordance  with  Canon  1373,  eon  must  ba 
token.  partMolaiiy  by  the  Bishop  of  the  ^aco.  that  they 
be  founded." 

The  pari^  school  does  not  materially  differ 
in  mediod,  organization  or  scope  from  the 
public  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  civil 
authorities,  except  that  it  is  controlled  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  diocesan  officials  and  supported 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  people,  receiving  no  State  aid. 

Organizatioii. —  The  schools  are  graded  ac- 
cording to  the  customary  primary,  grammar 
and  hi^  school  divisions  of  modem  educational 
ideas.  The  teachers  are  mainly  members  of 
the  religious  orders  instituted  for  the  work  of 
education,  supplemented  by  lay  assistants.  The 
rector  of  the  parish  is  the  official  director  of 
IN  THE  United  States,  Makch,  1918 
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Baltimore  

Booton  

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Dubuque  

Milwankee. . . 
New  Orleans .  . 

New  York  

Oregon  Ci^.. . 
Pb^kdelphis. . . 
Saint  Louis.. . 
Saint  Paul.... 
San  ftanrisco. 

Santa  P£  

Albany  

Alesaadha. . . 
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Altoona  

Baker  C^ty. . . 
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Biunarck. ... 
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Brooklyn  

Buffalo  
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Columbus.. . . . 
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Corpus  Christ! 

Covington  

Crookxton  

Dallas........ 
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94 
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92 
188 
38 
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99 
48 
26 
52 
18 
66 
42 
6 
74 
11 
9 
114 
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21 
8 
2 
129 
59 
33 
32 
42 
8 
33 
47 


Children 
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29,615 
60.937 
118,215 
32,473 
15,412 
37.734 
22,293 
94.139 
17.000 
82.064 
34.809 
23.315 
15,441 
t3,294 
19.838 

1,943 
10,569 
11,095 
610 
10,113 

2.387 
tl,43S 
74.241 
37,917 

6,753 
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t41« 
49,302 
13,579 

4,676 
t2.225 
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1,161 
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Denver  
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Galveston. . . . . 
Grand  Island . . 
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Green  Bay.  .  , , 
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Hartford  

Helena  
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Kansas  City.. . 

La  Crosse  
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Leavenworth.  . 
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Little  Rock. . . , 

Louisville  

Manchester. . . 
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Monterey-Los 

Angeles  

Nashville  
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NewaA  
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Oklahoma  


29 
21 
102 
U 

9 
47 
29 
22 
9S 
40 
12 
89 

8 
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19 
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84 
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36 

43 
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40 
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t7.706 
3.036 
44,436 
3,373 
1,935 
12,467 
12,742 
t3,932 
21,248 
5.342 
tl.596 
18.357 
tl,400 
23,700 
10.837 
38,705 
t7.460 
19,093 
t7,568 
11,630 
736 
7.500 
t2,706 
3.519 
14,190 
17.207 
t8,224 
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Peoria  
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Portland.  
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North  Carolina . . , 
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74 
76 
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53 
41 
29 
62 
31 
11 
19 
33 
29 

3 
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17 
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29 
65 
31 
IS 
69 
25 
31 
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49 

7 
26 
46 
14 
40 
16 
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Children 
attending 


10,273 
13,600 
61.496 
16,470 
t21,02T 

4,759 
22,983 

5.723 
n.340 
T3,147 

6,789 

3,672 
510 

7,646 

is, 807 
0,764 
5,003 
8.801 
4,829 
1,858 
31.436 
4,496 
13,076 
16,721 
16,403 
t2,435 
4,291 
3,773 
4.499 
6,4U 
984 
11.598 


1,593.407 
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each  school.  There  is  a  diocesan  school  board 
appointed  hy  the  bishop  to  look  after  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  diocesan  school  system, 
and  a  special  jjiocesan  sup«rintendentt  a  priest, 
who  is  chareed  with  the  immediate  inspection 
of  the  schools  and  who  is  responsible  tor  Ae 
progress  and  efficiency  of  the  classes. 

The  course  of  studies  is  prescribed  by  the 
diocesan  board,  which  also  controls  the  teach- 
ing staff.  In  some  dioceses  these  teachers  hold 
State  licenses  to  teach,  or  they  must  pass  an 
exatninaticw  equal  to  the  re^iurcments  for  such 
a  license.  In  many  schools  m  New  York  State 
the  Regents'  examinations  are  taken.  Lay  trus- 
tees have  been  appointed  on  some  of  die  school 
boards,  but  this  custom  has  not  become  fceneral 
as  yet.  Normal  schools  for  members  of  the 
teadung  orders,  training  classes  and  all  the 
formal  details  for  the  study  of  pedagogy  have 
been  instituted.  A  Catholic  Educational  Asso- 
dation  was  organized  14  July  1904.  wbich  holds 
an  annual  Natioiial  Conference  attended  bv 
delegates  from  all  over  the  country,  the  delib- 
erations of  which  have  done  much  to  standard- 
ize the  parish  system  of  education,  under  the 
40^000  teachers  in  l&tc  Catholic  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Hiese  teachers  are  drawn 
mainly  from  85  distinct  communities  of  the 
religious  orders  of  men  and  women,  of  which 
about  one*fi£teenth  are  men.  The  elementary 
schools  are  almost  entirety  taught  by  women. 
The  upkeep  of  these  schools  costs  the  Catholics 
of  (he  United  States  they  estimate  about  $12,- 
000,000  a  year.  This  does  not  include  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  buildtnes  or  sites.  All  this  is 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  taxes  for  State 
schools. 

With  the  growth  of  the  general  educational 
impulse  and  the  development  of  the  public 
school  system  there  was  an  insistence  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  authorities  on  an  equal 
impetus  for  the  free  parochial  school.  It  must 
he  remembered  always  that  this  oi^sitlon  was 
not  against  the  public  school  per  se,  but  against 
the  system  that  divorces  religion  from  educa- 
tion or  the  ''national  endowment  of  agnosti- 
cism* as  it  has  been  termed.  In  1904  the  offi- 
cial report  showed  4,001  schools  and  986,088 
children  in  attendance.  In  1910  the  figures 
were  4,703  schools  and  1.197,913  pupils.  For 
official  figures  prepared  by  the  audiorities  of 
each  diocese  for  the  Catholic  Directory  giving 
the  standing  of  Catholic  parish  schools  in  the 
United  States,  March  1918,  see  table  p.  321. 

History.—  Roman  Catholic  schools  have  ex- 
isted in  the  United  States  from  the  earliest  days 
of  missionary  effort.  As  early  as  1598  they 
were  in  use  in  New  Mexico  and  Florida  and 
for  English-speaking  pupils  in  Maryland  in 
1636.  As  the  church  membership  grew  in  num- 
bers and  influence  after  the  Revolution  the 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  elementary 
schools  took  on  new  vigor.  It  can  be  traced 
best  in  the  formal  legislation  of  the  church 
authorities  on  the  subject.  The  first  Provincial 
Council  of  the  bishops  of  the  United  States,  held 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  October  1829,  expressed 
the  wish  that  schools  should  be  or^nized  where 
^outh  may  imbibe  principles  of  faith  and  moral- 
ity along  with  human  knowledge.  In  the  three 
Plenary,  or  National,  councils  of  the  American 
hierarchy  held  also  in  Baltimore,  the  first  in 
1852;  the  second  in  1866  and  the  third  in  lffl4» 
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the  kgislation  is  spedfic  on  the  subject  What 
was  an  exhortation  in  the  first  and  a  prayer  in 
the  second  became  a  comtnand,  emj^tic  and 
inqterative  in  the  third.  In  the  First  Plenary 
Coundl  the  bishops  were  exhorted,  in  view  of 
the  evils  v^iich  arose  from  the  defective  edu- 
cation of  the  youth,  to  have  a  school  attached 
to  every  church  in  each  diocese,  and' to  pro- 
vide for  the  same  and  for  suitable  tearaers 
from  the  revenues  of  the  parish.  In  the  Sec- 
ond Plenary  Coundl  the  decrees  laid  down  that 
the  first,  and  in  fact  the  only,  remedy  for  the 
terrible  evils  of  religious  indifference  and  of 
moral  corruption  would  seem  to  be  that  in  every 
diocese,  eaoi  church  should  have  its  schot^  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  should  be 
trained  in  religion  and  good  morals  as  well  as 
in  literature  and  the  arts.  In  the  Third  Plenary 
Coundl,  it  was  decreed  that : 

"L  WlinewapuiiliadbooldoMiMtabMdrid|t,aM 
mutt  be  built  within  two  ynn  from  tlw  pramulamon  of 
the  decRe,  aod  maintained  m  pemtuity.  wnlaw  tite  bbhop 
on  account  of  iimMmUe  obstacles,  cotnests  to  a  delay.  | 

"  II.  Any  priaM.  irtv),  bv  cnlpaMo  iiasliiniBa  faua  to 
erect  and  to  maintaia  a  aobool  widuo  tbat  time,  or  who 
will  not  heed  the  repeated  admonitkma  <rf  the  biwopi  wfll 
be  liable  to  removal  from  his  church. 

"  III.  Any  minion  or  iHriih  which  £aib  to  aariat  the 
nrieat  in  voctiaa  and  maintaining  a  school  to  mch  an  axtent 
that  owing  to  wis  a^g^aeaot  tha  acbool  cannot  enA,  most 
be  cenmired  by  the  bishop,  who  wHI  emptor  tSBtamX  and 
prudent  means  of  obtaining  the  neceaaaiT  sumort. 

"  IV.  AH  Catholic  parents  are  obugcd  to  send  their 
chUdren  to  parish  schools,  unless  they  provide  for  their 
Cbristiaa  education  either  at  home  or  &  other  Catholic 
sduwls,  or  elw  obtain  parroiwioo  for  saffteient  reason, 
approved  by  the  biihop,  satA  with  due  precaution  and  o^er 
lamediee,  to  eend  tbnr  diildrai  to  other  adtodi.  what 
constitutea  a  Catbolie  edwd  la  left  to  tha  halffaeat  «f  the 
biihop." 

Other  laws  to  give  force  to  these  decrees 
enact  that  candidates  for  the  priesthood  during 
thdr  seminarjr  course  shall  receive  special  train- 
ing with  a  view  to  tiie  proper  mana^rement  of 
schools.  Bishops  are  required  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission for  the  examination  of  all  persons  who 
shall  apply  for  positions  as  teachers  ih  the  parish 
schools  and  to  see  that  the  schools  be  brought 
to  that  "state  of  effidency  and  perfection  which 
the  honor  of  the  Church,  the  interests  of  the 
pupil,  temporal  as  well  as  eternal,  and  the  gen- 
erous loyalty  of  the  laity,  unquestionably  de- 
mand and  deserve."  The  end  to  be  kept  in 
view  is  *that  the  parish  schools  may  continue  to 
grow  stronger  and  more  effident  and  may  prove 
to  be  a  source  of  pride,  of  hope  and  of  strength 
to  the  State  no  less  than  to  the  Church.* 

As  a  consequence  of  this  legislation  parish 
schools  are  to  be  found  in  every  centre  through- 
out the  land  where  the  Roman  Catholic  congre- 
gation is  numerous  enough  to  support  one. 

The  first  schools  in  the  United  States  were 
usually  established  under  the  auspices  of  some 
religious  denomination.  The  first  free  parish 
school  in  New  York  was  started  by  Saint  Peter's 
parish.  New  York  dty,  in  ifarch  1800.  It  is 
the  oldest  free  school  in  the  dfy,  the  fintpublic 
school  not  having  opened  iwtil  May  ISOoi  By 
subsequent  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  in 
1806^  Saint  Peter's  school  was  empowered  to 
receive  its  due  proportion  of  the  taxes  collected 
by  the  State  for  educational  purposes.  In  the 
United  States  Catholic  Directory  1845-49.it  is 
stated,  "There  are  common  schools  for  both 
male  and  female  children  in  most  of  the  dties 
and  towns  of  tiiis  diocese  (Boston)  havins 
Catholic  teachers.  In  Lowell  they  are  siq^rtea 
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at  the  pobfic  expense,  but  In  all  other  places  at 
the  expense  of  the  parents  of  the  children,  aided 
by  collections  in  the  churches.*  Lowell  was  a 
centre  that  had  attracted  a  large  Irish  Catholic 
population  and  at  the  annual  town  meeting  in 
May  1830  a  committee  was  named  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a  separate  school 
for  the  benent  of  this  part  of  the  population. 
TTiis  comimttee  rroorted  favorably  on  such  a 
school  in  April  1831.  Bishop  Fenmck  writing 
to  Lowell  from  Boston  26  March  1831,  said: 

"  I  lee  no  impropriety  in  the  Catholic  school  of  your  town 
nonvins  aid  from  tne  school  fund,  especially  if  the  Catholics 

Loweu  have  contributed  their  portion  by  the  payment  of 
taxes  or  otherwise  toward  the  support  of  said  fund.  Common 
justice  would  entitle  them  to  something  out  of  it  for  the 
payment  of  their  Master.  But  I  really  do  not  understand 
now,  in  this  liberal  countrvi  it  can  be  made  a  condition  to 
their  receiving  anything  that  they,  the  Catholics,  shall  be 
in  that  case  debarred  from  having  a  Catholic  teacher.  learn- 
ing out  (rf  Catholic  books  and  being  taught  the  catechism 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  can  never  accept  such  terms. 
...  I  wMld  not  give  a  atraw  for  that  ipeaea  of  educft- 
tku  wlucli  is  not  acQornvwiied  with  And  bfttad  upon  nli^on. 

Under  an  arrangement  then  made  with  die 
Catholic  pastor  of  Lowell,  several  schools  were 
organized  which  were  paid  for  out  of  the  public 
taxes.  TTiey  are  spoken  of  in  the  State  Board's 
report  of  185!  as  the  outcome  of  a  *wise  and 
liberal  policy,"  but  they  lapsed  after  16  years 
of  trial  with  the  rise  of  the  Native  Amer- 
ican movement  and  its  consequent  religious  dis- 
turbances. The  first  Roman  Catholic  school  in 
Boston  was  (^ened  in  1820  and  tati^t  by  Ursn- 
Hne  nuns.  The  Rev.  ]6hn  Thayer  collected 
money  in  Ireland  to  have  the  project  carried 
out. 

In  New  York  Oty  in  1841  the  school  ques- 
tion played  an  important  part  in  the  State  elec- 
tion. The  school  funds  in  the  dty  were  then 
administered  by  a  body  known  as  the  Public 
School  Society.  The  Roman  Catholics  com- 
plained of  unjust  treatment  at  its  hands  and  the 
agitadoo  by  them  with  Bishop  Hughes  at  their 
head  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  present 
public  school  ^stem  of  the  city  and  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  old  Public  School  Society.  In 
his  message  to  the  legislature  on  4  Jan.  1842, 
Governor  Seward,  presenting  the  subject  of 
schools  and  the  school  fund  to  the  legislaturei 
favored  the  consideration  of  the  denommattonal 
free  schools  in  the  distribution  of  the  taxes  for 
educational  purposes.  In  this  he  followed  the 
teachings  of  his  old  preceptor,  the  famous  Rev. 
Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  president  of  Union  College, 
who  was  asked  by  the  governor  to  give  him  his 
views  in  writing  on  the  subject  that  he  might 
embody  them  in  a  me&a2ige  to  the  l^islature. 
This  he  did  and  Governor.  Seward,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature  1  Jan.  1840,  says: 

"  The  chUdnn  of  foreignen  found  M  great  nnnfaers  in 
onr  popolons  dty  and  towns  and  in  the  vicinity  of  our  pabUc 
works  are  too  often  deprived  of  the  advanta;^es  of  our  system 
of  public  education  in  consequence  of  prejudices  arising  from 
diftrence  of  language  or  relwiiM.  It  ought  never  to  be 
for^ten  that  the  public  welfare  is  aa  deeply  concerned  in 
their  education  as  m  that  of  our  own  children.  I  do  not 
hesttata  therefore  to  recommend  the  eetabli^ment  of  schools 
in  which  they  ma^  be  instructed  by  teachers  spealdng  the 
same  language  with  themselves  and  professing  the  same 
fsith.  There  would  be  no  inequality  in  such  a  measure- 
Since  it  happens  from  the  force  of  circumstances  if  not  front 
choice  that  the  retpontibilitiea  of  education  are  in  moat 
instances  confided  by  us  to  native  citizens  and  occasions 
seldom  offer  a  trial  of  our  magnanimity  by  committing  that 
trust  to  persons  diSsring  from  ourselves  in  language  or 
religioa.  Since  we  have  opened  our  country  and  all  its  full- 
ness to  the  oppressed  ot  every  nation  we  should  evince 
wisdom  equal  to  5uch  generosity  by  qualifying  tbeir*diil^eQ 
for  the  Ugh  reepondbilitiaa  <it  aitisMiihip." 
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The  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Education  practically  as  at  nresent  constituted  in 
New  York,  did  not  materially  alter  the  situa- 
tion as  far  as  the  Roman  Catholic  view  held  it. 
Bishop  Hughes  put  new  energy  into  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  parish  schools  and  the  example 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in  New  York  had 
an  equally  potent  effect  on  other  sections  of  the 
country.  Attempts  were  subsequently  made  to 
bridge  the  difficulty  of  the  heavy  double  school 
tax  by  compromise.  One  known  as  *the 
Poughkeepsie  Plan,*  was  that  of  the  pastor  of 
Saint  Peter's  Church.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
who  leased  his  schoolnouse  to  the  local  board 
of  education  at  a  nominal  sum,  the  city  authori- 
ties in  return  assuming  all  the  expenses  of  run- 
ning the  school.  No  religious  instruction  was 
given  during  the  regular  school  hours  and  the 
teachers  'were  under  the  control  of  the  local 
school  hoard.  Many  Roman  Catholics,  lay  and 
clerical,  condemned  this  plan,  but  it  was  toler- 
ated by  the  late  Cardinal  McCloskey,  then  arch- 
bishop of  New  York.  This  was  in  the  early 
'70s  of  the  last  century.  An  adverse  opinion 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  on  the 
constitutionality  of  this  plan  caused  its  aban- 
donment in  1899.  Tlie  controversy  reached  its 
climax'  in  1891,  when  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  United  States  were  divided  into  two  oppoa- 
ing  parties,  or  what  mig^it  be  called  the  strict 
constructionists  and  the  liberals,  over  the  ques- 
tion. 

Some  time  before  Archbishop  Ireland  had 
made  an  arrangement  at  two  towns  in  his  dio- 
cese, Faribault  and  Stillwater,  by  which  the 
parish  schools  there  received  State  mon^. 
This  he  described  as  follows: 

"  The  plan  to  which  allusion  here  is  made  is  most  simple. 
It  accords  both  with  State  laws  and  Church  reqnirementa 
and  on  this  account  commends  itself  to  all  fair  min<ted,  in- 
telligent dtisens.  An  existing  Catholic  school,  which  obeer- 
vation  shows  to  be  in  aH  particulars  fit  to  be  pat  on  a  line 
with  existing  public  schoou.  is  admted  by  the  public  school 
board  and  conducted  durins  school  hours  under  all  the  laws 
and  re^fulations  of  the  board  as  to  teachers  and  pupik.  The 
board  IS  supreme  in  all  that  regards  the  imputing  of  the 
instruction  required  by  its  own  programme  and  dtning  eft 
the  time  marleed  in  this  programme.  In  return  the  boud 
pays  the  current  expenses.  No  State  money  is  peid  oat  for 
sectarian  faistniction;  there  is  no  division  of  the  school  fund; 
there  is  not  the  slightest  setting  aside  of  Sute  rights. 

There  is  on  the  other  hand  the  serious  adwaatHM  srtrich 
bH  American  dtisens  should  appreciate  —  that  Catholics 
have_  their  children  instructed  under  payments  from  the 
public  fund  to  which  they  are  contributors,  together  witii 
their  fellow  dtisens  and  the  State  has  the  satisfaction  <^ 
bringing  peaceably,  and  without  violation  of  personal  rights, 
nndef  its  direction,  for  the  imparting  of  secular  instruction, 
multitudes  of  Catholk  children  vho  otherwise  must  keep 
aloof  from  it. 

"  Tl^  Catholic  consdence  is  satisfied  under  the  plan. 
For  while  secular  instrtiction  is  imparted  thm  is  no  danger 
from  Protestant  or  agnostic  bias  ot  teachers'  minds,  and  the 
legal  school  hours  over,  the  buildings  revert  to  Catholic, 
control  and  religious  instruction  m  given.  Nothing  more 
than  this  la  marked  in  a  forma!  letter  from  Rome,  written 
ia  1875,  as  needed  in  order  that  Catholic  children  may  be 
authorised  by  bishops  to  attend  State  schools." 

The  opponents  of  this  plan  contended  that 
the  archbishop's  advocacy  of  such  a  scheme  un- 
settled the  whole  Roman  Catholic  position 
hitherto  held  on  the  education  question.  Com- 
plaint was  made  to  Rome  against  him  and  he 
drew  up  a  memorial  defending  his  position, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda.  The  decision  on  the  plan  — 
*tolerari  potest*  (it  can  be  tolerated)  evoked 
further  excitement.  But  the  plan  itself  did  not 
succeed  owing  to  local  secular  opposition.  The 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Dr, 
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D.  L.  TGehle  (November  1891).  said  of  it  in 
regard  to  a  ruling  that  the  contract  could  not 
bind  in  any  such  conditions  as  that  of  retuntng 
religious  teachers: 

"  A  boon]  of  education  cuinot  le(^Ily  bind  ha^  to 
foltcnr  aay  religious  criterion  in  ita  choice  of  teachers,  nor 
k  it  allowed  to  daatify  children  according  to  their  reli^ioo." 
And  he  adds  that  in  caae  "  the  preaence  of  the  ststera  in  the 
actuxj  dilpleasee  a  certain  claaa  of  peraona,  or  the  habit  they 
wear  had  a  aignificwtce  wfakh  was  not  Booeptable,  Uu  board 
htd  tha  right  ot  inviting  tham  to  droa  lin  other  teachera 
or  ein  to  wttbdrftw." 

The  contract  was  therefore  not  renewed  af- 
ter the  first  year. 

In  the  decade  1907-17  there  was  a  special 
development  of  high  schools  and  academies  in 
conjunction  with  the  parish  schools,  the  latest 
statistics  showing  600  such  hi^  schools  for 
boys  and  580  for  girls.  Another  move  was  the 
organization  of  scJiooIs  for  the  use  of  foreign- 
born  immigrant  children  or  their  native-born 
brethren  with  parents  from  some  of  the  98  dif- 
ferent countries  and  the  66  different  languages 
that  figure  in  our  immigrant  statistics.  Just 
before  the  German  War  stopped  immigration 
Prof.  Herbert  F.  Wright  of  the  Catholic 
University  made  a  stui^  of  this  educational 
problem  and  secured  these  statistics  of  Catholic 
parish  schools  thus  engaged  in  the  process  of 
Americanizing  their  pupils : 
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PortUgUMB... 

1 

213 

4 

4 

Stevoniaa.. . . 

20 

4,037 

63 

ii 

74 

34 

9,764 

157 

20 

177 

SlovaiiMi.  • .  • 

12 

2.654 

55 

4 

59 

10 

2.O0O 

39 

'4 

3 

46 

a 

14« 

2 

1 

2 

5 

Tbt*l.... 

1,053 

317,797 

6.436 

463 

7.06S 

Lew  25diqili- 

25 

6,469 

153 

8 

161 

Total.... 

1.030 

311.328 

6.283 

169 

455 

6,907 

The  average 

number 

of 

pupils 

in 

these 

schools  was  300 ;  and  in  each  class  45.  Of  these 
pupils  there  were  3  per  cent  more  girls  than 
boys.  Of  the  teachers  91  peF  cent  were  Sisters 
of  religious  orders;  2^  per  cent  priests  or 
Brothers  and  6>4  per  cent  lay  teachers.  The 
Sisters  predominate  in  the  schools  of  all  nation- 
alities except  Greek-Ruthenian,  where  all  but 
12yi  per  cent  are  lay  teachers. 

When  the  archbishops  met  in  New  York  for 
their  annual  convocation  on  16  Nov.  1892,  Mon- 
signor  Satolli,  the  apostolic  delegate,  appeared 
before  them  and  delivered  a  letter  of  instruc- 
tion from  the  Pope  which  he  had  received  from 
Rome,  and  which  contained  13  propositions 
*For  the  settling  of  the  school  question  and  the 
giving  of  religious  education.* 

*'  It  is  to  be  Rreatly  desired,"  the  instruction  said.  "  and 
Would  be  B  most  happy  airangement  if  the  tmbop  agrea  wiUi 
the  civil  authorities  or  with  the  members  of  the  school  boafd 
to  conduct  the  school  with  mutual  attention  and  oonddoa- 
tim  for  their  ra^MCtive  ritfits. 


"  While  thm  um  teacTisrs  ot  any  deaeriptwn  for  tite 
secular  toanches  who  are  legally  inhibited  from  ofEendinc 
Catholic  religioo  and  morality — let  tile  right  and  du^  m 
tha  ChuKh  obtlun  ot  taaduns  ttw  "Wiiitun  ^a^itif^m  jQ 
order  to  remove  danser  to  their  faith  and  morals  from  any 
quarter  whatsoever. 

"  We  further  deaire  yon  to  strive  eamesfly  that  the 
various  local  aatlvnities  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  mon 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  than  rd^iion 
should  b_y  wise  legislation  provide  that  the  system  of  adaea- 
tion.  wtucb  is  mamtained  at  the  public  expenae  and  to  iriiidi 
therefore  Catbolica  also  contribute  their  uiare.  be  in  no  way 
prejudicial  to  their  oonacience  or  their  rdi^on.  For  we  are 
persuaded  that  even  your  fellow  citizens  wbo  differ  from  as 
m  belitf  with  their  diaracteristic  inteUiaanoe  and  prudeooe 
win  readily  set  aside  aU  suapicions  and  d  views  umavorable 
to  the  Catholic  church,  and  wiUiiudy  adraovrfedge  her  merit 
as  the  one  that  dispelled  the  darlmcsa  paganism  by  the 
light  of  the  gospel  and  created  a  new  society  disttngiushed 
by  the  lustre  of  Christian  virtues  and  by  the  cultivation  of 
aD  that  rdSnes.  We  do  not  think  that  anyone  hereafter 
looking  into  these  things  clearly  will  let  Catibolie  parents  be 
forced  to  erect  and  support  schools  which  they  can  not  un 
for  the  instniction  of  ttiftir  children.*' 

The  controversy  was  finally  and  conclusively 
settled  by  a  letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  to  the 
bishops  of  the  United  States,  May  1893,  instruct- 
ing them  to  "steadfastly  observe*  the  decrees  of 
the  Third  Plenaty  Council  of  Baltimore  in  re- 
gard to  parochial  schools. 

Bibliography.—  Burns,  I.,  'The  Catholic 
School  System  in  the  United  States^  <1908); 

II.  ,  ^Growth  and  Devdrament  of  the  Catholic 
School  System  in  the  United  States>  (1912)  ; 

III.  ,  < Catholic  Education:  A  Study  of  Condi- 
tions (1917);  Bulletins:  The  Catholic  Educar 
tional  Association,  1904-17 ;  Decrees  of  Plenary 
Councils' ;  Shea,  'History  of  Catholic  Church 
in  United  States* ;  'Catholic  Directory'  (1918)  ; 
^American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review'  (Oc- 
tober 1903)  ;  Report  of  Board  of  Examiners, 
Diocese  of  New  York;  Early  Irish  Catholic 
Schools  of  Lowell,  Mass.;  Report  of  Philadel- 
phia Diocesan  School  Board  (1903) ;  Report 
Supervisor  C^diolic  Parochial  Schools,  Ardi- 
diocese  of  Boston  (1903);  Report  State  Board 
of  Schools.  Massachusetts  (1851);  Bouquillon, 
'Education :  To  Whom  Does  It  Bdong?> 
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Thomas  F.  Meehak,  A.M. 

PARIANYA,  pfir-jfin'ya,  in  the  mythology 
of  the  Vedas,  the  rain  god.  He  is  associated 
with  the  thundnr  and  the  li^tning  and  like  all 
the  rain  gods,  is  the  promoter  of  veg^etation. 
In  a  sense,  he  is  a  cidture  god.  His  wife  was 
die  earth  (mother).  Naturally*  on  account  of 
the  relation  of  the  ruoi  to  the  otlier  elements, 
Parjanya's  name  is  often  associated  vrith  Uw 
deiues  of  the  winds  and  the  storms  and  with 
those  of  fire  (as  having  its  oripn  in  the  light- 
ning). Three  hymns  are  dedicated  to  him  in 
the  Rig-veda,  in  which  he  is  mentioned  some 
30  times.  C>>nsult  Macdonell.  A.  A.,  *Vedic 
Mythology*  (Strassburg  1897) ;  'History  of 
Sanskrit  Literature'  (London  1913). 

PARK,  Edwards  Amasa,  American  theo- 
logian: b.  Providence,  R.  L.  29  Dec  1808;  d. 
Andover,  Mass.,  4  June  1,900.  He  was  giadu- 
ated  at  Brown  University  in  1826,  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1831  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  (^ongregationalist  Church  in  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.,  in  the  last-named  year.  He  ac- 
cepted the  diair  of  moral  and  intellectual  philos- 
ophy at  Amherst  in  1835  and  in  1836  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  moral  and  intellectual 
philosophy  at  Andover.  From  1847-81  he  held 
the  chair  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  that  institution 
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and  thereaifter  until  his  deaA  he  was  professor 
of  theology  there.  He  was  very  successful  as 
a  teacher  and  he  made  the  study  of  systematic 
theology  intensely  interesting.  He  attempted  to 
divest  theology  of  its  artificiality.  He  edited 
the  Bibliotkeca  Sitcra  until  1884,  various  trans- 
lations from  the  German  and  several  memoirs. 
Among  them  ^Samuel  Hopkins'  (Boston  1854) ; 
^Nathaniel  Emmons'  (Boston  1861)  ;  and  wrote 
^Discourses  on  Some  Theoloe^t  Doctrines  as 
Related  to  the  Reli^ous  Character'  (1885). 
Consult  '  Memorial  Collection  of  Sermons* 
(Boston  1902),  a  memorial  volume  of  his 
works  in  celebration  of  his  90th  birthday  (Bos- 
ton 189S) ;  Storrs,  R.  S.,  'Manorial  Address' 
(New  York  1900). 

PARK,  Mungo,  Scottish  African  explorer: 
b.  near  Selkirk,  10  Sept.  1771 ;  d.  Boussa,  Africa, 
1806.  He  studied  medicine,  and  especially  sur- 
gery, at  Edinbur^  University  and  in  1792  sailed 
for  the  East  Inmes  as  assistant  medical  officer 
on  board  the  East  Indiaman  Worcester.  He 
made  some  botanical  studies  in  Sumatra,  found 
there  ci&^t  new  species  of  fish ;  returned  in  1793 
and  in  1795  was  sent  by  the  African  Association 
to  explore  the  course  of  the  NiRer.  With  but 
two  attendants  he  proceeded  up  me  Gambia  and 
after  extreme  hardships  reached  S^o  in  1796. 
He  finally  arrived  at  Falmouth  in  1/97  and  in 
1799  pubushed  his  'Travels  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,'  which  went  through  three  editions  in 
that  year  and  made  the  author  famous.  In  1803 
he  became  leader  of  an  expedition  de^tdied 
by  the  government  for  Afncan  discovery  and 
in  1805  set  out  vrith  instructions  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  Ni^r  «to  the  utmost  possible  dis- 
tance to  which  It  can  be  traced.'  He  set  out 
with  a  party  consisting  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Anderson,  45  English  soldiers  and  numerous 
natives.  By  Ihe  time  they  had  reached  the  place 
where  they  were  ahont  to  embark  in  canoes  and 
float  down  the  Niger  to  its  mouth  only  seven 
of  the  wUtes  were  still  alive.  A  few  months 
later  Anderson  died.  After  having  sailed  over 
1,000  miles  in  search  of  the  mouth  of  the  Niger 
and  entered  Uie  rapids  below  Yuri,  on  the  lower 
river,  he  ran  Into  an  ambush  of  the  natives 
which  lined  both  sides  of  the  shore.  In  the 
attempt  to  escape  Paik  and  his  three  coinpanions 
were  drowned.  He  possessed  die  ^uahties  of 
a  great  explorer  and  aroused  British  interest 
in  African  travels.  Consult  Memoir  by  E, 
Wishaw  in  Park's  'Journal  of  a  Mission  to  the 
Interior  of  Africa*  (1815);  Maclacban,  'Life 
of  Miingo  Park.' 

PARK,  Roswell,  American  physician:  b. 
Pomf  ret.  Conn.,  4  May  1852 ;  d.  1914.  He  was 
educated  at  Racine  College  and  Harvard,  stud- 
ied medicine  at  the  Northwestern  Universi^, 
and  was  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy  there 
1879-82.  In  1883  be  became  professor  of  sur- 
gery at  the  University  of  Buflalo  and  later  sur- 
geon to  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital,  and  di- 
rector of  the  State  Pathological  Laboratoiy 
(also  in  Buffalo).  He  was  one  of  the  attend- 
ants i^on  President  McKinltnr  after  the  latter 
was  shot.  He  has  published  'Lectures  on  Sur- 
gical Pathology*  (1891) :  ^History  of  Medicine* 
(1897);  'Text-Book  of  Surgery* ;  'Principles 
and  Practices  of  Modem  Surgery*  (1907); 
'Selected  Papers,  Surgical  and  Sdenti&:* 
(1914). 
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PARK  CITY,  Utah,  dty  in  Summit  County, 
on  the  Union  Pacific  and  Utah  Ontral  rail- 
roads, 30  miles  southeast  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
is  a  silver  mining  r^on,  with  valuable  mines 
in  the  vicinity  and  contains  sampling  works, 
quartz-mills,  etc   Fop.  over  5,000. 

PARK  COLLEGE,  a  coeducational  insti- 
tution founded  at  Parkville,  Mo.,  in  1875 
throus^  the  exertions  of  CoL  G.  F.  Parks  and 
Rev.  T.  A.  MacAfee.  There  is  an  academy  con- 
nected wiA  die  college  which  prepares  students 
for  the  college  course  and  there  are  excellent 
buildings,  dormitories  and  equipment.  The 
president  in  1919  was  F.  W.  Hawley  and  there 
were  450  students  attending  collie  and  103  with 
the  colors.  The  ntmiber  of  instructors  was  18. 
The  endowment  of  die  college  amotmts  to  about 
$500,000. 

PARKS,  John  Gmbb,  American  soldier: 
b.  near  Coatesville,  Pa.,  22  Sept  1827 ;  d.  Wash- 
ington, D.  CL  16  Dec  1900.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1849,  aswgned  to  the  topo- 

fraphical  engineering  corps,  and  at  the  out- 
reak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  He  served  under 
Bumside  in  North  Carolina,  was  in  command 
at  the  capture  of  Fort  Macon,  and  in  1862  re- 
ceived promotion  to  the  rank  of  major-general 
of  volunteers.  He  w^  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Ninth  corps  at  Antietam  and  South  Mountain 
and  served  in  th^  capacity  under  Bumside  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  He  accompanied 
Sherman  on  his  march  to  Vlcksburg  in  command 
of  the  Ninth  cor]».  In  1866  was  retired  from 
the  volunteer  service.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  fortifications  in  Maryland  in 
1867-68  and  then  became  senior  assistant  in  the 
office  of  engineers  at  Washington.  He  was  pro- 
moted colonel  of  the  corps  of  engineers  in  1884 
and  in  1887  was  appointed  superintendent  at 
West  Point  He  was  retired  at  his  own  request 
in  1889.  He  published  'Compilations  of  Laws 
Relating  to  jPublic  Works  for  the  Improvement 
of  Rivers  and  Harbors*  (1877)  ;  'Laws  Relating 
to  the  Construction  of  Bridges  over  Navigable 
Waters*  (1882). 

PARKER,  Alton  Brooks,  jurist:  b.  Cort- 
land, N.  Y.,  14  May  1852.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Cortland  Normal  School,  taught  school  for 
a  time  and  then  began  the  study  of  law.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Albany  Law  Schocd, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  entered  t^Kin  the 

Eractice  of  his  profession  at  Kingston.  In  1877 
e  was  dected  surrogate  of  Ulster  County  and 
in  1883  was  re-elected  In  1884  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
and  in  1885  Presi^t  Oeveland  offered  him 
the  office  of  First  Assistant  Postniaster-(jen- 
eral,  which,  however,  he  declined.  In  1885  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee and  in  that  same  year  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  the  ne:dtyear  being  elected  without 
M^tosition.  In  1889  he  was  ^tpointed  to  the 
Second  Division  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and 
when  that  court  was  dissolved  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  General  Term  of  the  First 
Department,  and  in  1896  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Division.  In  1897  he  was  ekcted  Chief 
Judge  of  the  C^urt  of  Appeals  of  his  State. 
He  wrote  many  of  the  important  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  ^peals  and  served  until  bis  reng- 
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nation  in  1904.  During  the  period  of  his  serv- 
ice on  the  bench  he  abstained  from  taking  any 
active  part  in  practical  politics  and  it  was  onn 
because  the  leaders  respected  his  personal  wish 
that  he  did  not  become  the  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  his  State  upon  the  Democratic  tidrat 
in  19Q2;  Hie  chosen  candidate  of  diat  year 
ran  so  close  to  victory  that  the  party  leaders 
complained  to  him  that  his  reluctance  to  run 
had  lost  the  election  of  the  party  which  had 
made  him  chief  judge  of  the  State.  They  then 
drew  from  him  the  promise  that  should  the 
party  throughout  the  nation  in  1904  call  upon 
him  to  serve  as  its  candidate  for  President  he 
would  put  aside  his  personal  wishes.  Having 
obtained  this  promise,  the  party  leaders  at  once 
began  to  pave  the  way  for  his  nomination  ob 
the  Democratic  ticket  for  the  president  in 
1904.  Judge  Parker,  although  taking  no  part 
in  the  advancement  of  this  campaign,  adhered 
to  his  promise  and  took  no  action  to  prevent 
the  nomination  as  he  had  done  in  1902.  The 
efforts  of  the  party  leaders  were  successful 
and  Judge  Parker  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency by  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Saint 
Louis  9  July  1904.  Immediately  after  the  re- 
capt  of  the  news  of  his  nomination  and  of  the 
contest  which  had  occurred  in  the  Convention 
over  the  money  question  plai^  in  theplatform. 
Judge  Parker  sent  his  famous  *Gold  Telegram* 
stating  his  position  upon  the  money  question 
and  offering  the  Convention  the  opportunity  be- 
fore adjournment  to  substitute  another  candi- 
date if  dissatisfied  widi  his  position  upon  that 
question.  The  Convention  reaffirmed  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Pailcer.  The  principal  issue  of 
the  campaign  arose  upon  Judrc  Parker's  asser- 
tion of  a  heavy  levy  l^y  the  Republican  Party 
upon  the  moneyed  interests  for  campaign  funds. 
He  was  defeated  at  the  polls  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Judge  Parker  resigned  from  the 
Court  of  Appeals  as  soon  as  he  and-  his  asso- 
ciates could  finish  the  writing  of  ojHiuons  in 
the  undedded  cases  and  before  fomally  ac- 
cepting the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention. After  his  defeat,  Judge  Parker  went 
to  New  York  Gty  and  in  November  1904  opened 
an  office  and  since  that  time  has  continued  to 
practise  law  in  New  York  City.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  attorneys  practising 
there  and  has  handled  many  important  cases. 
He  appeared  for  the  ci^  of  New  York  in  its 
fig^t  for  80-cent  ^s  and  was  finally  victorious 
in  that  case  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
He  had  charge  of  the  litigation  out  of  whidi 
grew  the  government  suit  against  the  Drug 
Trust  under  which  it  was  dissolved  in  1907  and 
also  of  the  subsequent  litigation  as  a  result  of 
which  a  large  number  of  the  New  York  whole- 
sale houses  who  had  been  in  the  Trust,  were 
compelled  to  pay  heavy  damages  to  the  Parks 
firm  in  Cincinnati,  which  had  been  the  principal 
foe  of  the  Trust.  He  was  counsel  for  Ma^yor 
McClellan  throu^out  his  6gfat  against  Wilbam 
R.  Hearst,  arising  over  the  mayoralty  election, 
in  which  Hearst  sought  to  obtain  a  recount  of 
the  ballots.  He  was  attorney  for  Samuel 
Gompers,  John  Mitchell  and  Frank  Morrison  in 
their  great  battle  with  Judge  Silas  Wright  of 
Washington,  in  which  the  judge  sought  to  pun- 
ish the  three  labor  leaders  for  contempt  for  an 
alleged  violation  of  the  court's  injunction.  In 
this  case  aiso  Judge  Paricer  was  victorious  in 


the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  But  the 
case  was  before  that  court  twice  and  on  the  last 
app«tl  there  was  a  reargumcnt.  Such  leisure 
as  his  law  practice  allows  is  largely  devoted  to 
public  matters.  He  was  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  in  1906^  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  New  Yoric  County  Law- 
^rs'  Association  and  was  its  second  president 
m  1909  and  was  re-elected  for  the  two  subse- 
quent years.  He  was  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Assodaticn  in  1913  and  1914. 
He  has  presided  at  a  number  of  Democratic 
State  conventions  and  was  the  temporary  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  191^  He  belonsn  to  numerous  organizations 
like  the  American  Peace  Sodetjr,  &e  Le^ue  to 
&iforce  Pact,  the  National  Security  League, 
American  Academy  of  Jurisprudence.  The  ob- 
ject of  each  of  these  various  organizations  is  to 
promote  some  public  good  and  Judge  Parker 
unselfishly  devotes  his  valuable  time  and  labor 
to  these  causes  and  to  many  others. 

PARKER.  Arthur  Caswell.  American  ar- 
chxologist:  b.  Iroquois,  N.  Y.,  1881.  He  was 
educated  at  Williasisport  Dickinson  Semtnanr 
and  later  studied  anthropok>gy  under  Prof. 
F.  W.  Putnam.  He  was  special  assistant 
archaeologist  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  1901-^;  field  arcbaeolo^st  at  the 
Peabody  Museum  in  1903;  ethnologist  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education  in 
1904-06;  since  when  he  has  been  ardueotogist 
of  the  New  York  State  Museum.  He  edited  the 
Americtm  Indian  Magaxine,  the  qiarterly  jour- 
nal of  the  Sodety  of  American  Indians,  in  1913- 
16;  and  is  author  of  ^Excavations  in  an  Erie 
Indian  ViUage>  (1907);  <Iroquois  Uses  of 
Main  and  other  Food  Plants^  (1910) ;  'The 
Code  of  Handsome  Lake,  the  Seneca  ProfAet* 
(1913) ;  'The  Legal  Status  of  die  American 
Indians'  (1915)  ;  H'he  Constitution  of  the  Five 
Nations'  (1916),  etc. 

PARKER,  Daniel,  a  Baptist  innovator. 
See  Baptists,  Two-SEED-m-THE-Spnirr. 

PARKER,  Edward  Harper,  English  Qu- 
nese  scholar:  b.  3  July  1849.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Royal  Institution  School.  Liverpool,  and 
became  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He 
intended  to  engage  in  the  tea  trade,  studied 
Chinese,  and  as  an  interpreter  traveled  in  Mon- 
golia 1869-71.  He  was  then  in  the  consular 
service  in  various  parts  of  the  world  (1871-95), 
and  since  1901  has  been  professor  of  dii- 
nese  in  Victoria  University,  Manchester,  and 
reader  in  Chinese,  University  College,  Liverpool, 
since  1896.  He  is  the  author  of  ^Comparative 
Chinese  Family  Law>  (1879);  *The  Opmm 
War>  (1887) ;  'China's  Relations  with  Foreign- 
ers' (1888);  *Up  the  Yangtte*  (1892);  'Bur- 
ma* (1893);  <A  Thousand  Years  of  the 
Tartars'  (1896);  'China'  (1901);  'John  China- 
man' (1901);  'China,  Past  and  Pres«nt> 
(1903):  'China  and  ReIigion>  (1905);  'An- 
dent  China  Simplified'  (1908);  'Studies  in 
Chinese  Rdigion'  (1910). 

PARKER.  Edwin  Wallace.  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  missionary  bishop :  b.  Saint 
Johnsbury  Vt..  21  Jan.  1833;  d.  Paini  Tal, 
India,  4  June  1901.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
General  Biblical  Institute.  Concord,  N.  H.,  in 
1857,  and  joined  the  Vermont  Conference  in 
that  year.  After  two  years'  work  as  a  pastor 
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he  was  ordained  deacon  and  elder  under  Um 
missionary  rule  of  the  New  England  Confer* 
ence  and  sailed  for  India,  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned first  in  the  district  of  Bijnor  and  after- 
ward at  Moradabad.  On  the  organisation  of 
flie  India  Conference  in  1864  he  became  presid- 
ing elder,  and  in  1900  he  was  elected  bi^op  of 
Southern  Asia.  Consult  Messmore,  J.  H.,  'Life 
of  Edwin  Wallace  Parker>  (1903). 

PARKJER.  Foxhall  Alexander,  American 
naval  officer :  b.  New  York,  5  Aug.  1821 ;  d- 
Annapolis.  Md.,  11  June  1879.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman  in  1839,  was  attached  to 
the  West  Indian  sfjuadron,  and  later  transferred 
to  the  Philadelphia  naval  school  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1843.  He  served  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pacific,  and  on 
various  coast  surveys  until  1861,  when  he  was 
appointed  executive  officer  of  the  navy  yard  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  His  capable  manipulation 
of  the  forces  at  his  command  after  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run  in  1861  went  far  toward  restoring 
ord«-  and  Confidence  at  Washington.  He  per- 
formed excellent  service  Arouj^ont  the  War, 
receiving  the  rank  of  captein  in  1866.  He  sub- 
sequently served  on  various  commands;  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  commodore  in  1872,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Naval  Institute 
at  Annapolis  in  1873.  In  1877-78  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Boston  navy  yard,  and  in  1878, 
until  his  death,  was  superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  He  (mblished  < Fleet 
Tactics  under  Steam>  (1863):  ^Squadron  Tac- 
tics under  Steam>  (1863) ;  *The  Naval  Howit- 
zer Afioat>  (1865) ;  <The  Fleets  of  the  World: 
the  Galley  Period>  (1876);  <The  Battle  of 
Mobile  Bay>  (1878). 

PARKER,  Francis  Wayland,  American 
educator:  b.  Bedford,  N.  H.,  9  Oct.  1837;  d. 
19GZ.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  taught  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  he  enlisted  and  served  until  its  conclusion, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  volunteers.  He 
was  again  eiigaged  in  teaching  until  1872,  when 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Berlin  for  special 
study  in  pedagogy,  philosophy  and  psychology. 
He  was  later  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Quincy,  Mass.,  and  at  Boston,  and  was  prin< 
cipal  of  the  Normal  School,  Cook  County,  111. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  textbooks,  some  of  which 
ran  into  many  editions.  Amone  them  are 
*TaIks  on  Teaching*  (1883);  <Tlie  Practical 
Teacher'  (1884);  ^Course  in  Arithmetic> 
(1884);  <How  to  Teach  (Geography*  (1885); 
*How  to  StaAy  (kography*  (1889),  etc. 

PARKER,  George  Howard.  American 
zooli^st:  b.  Pfailadelphia,  23  Dec.  1864.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1887,  later  pur- 
suing special  courses  there  and  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Leipzig.  Berlin  and  Freiburg.  He  be- 
came assistant  instructor  in  zoology  at  Harvard 
in  1888  and  occupied  different  positions  there, 
becoming  professor  of  zoology  in  1906.  He 
has  made  special  investigations  concerning  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  sense  organs  and 
animal  reactions  and  has  contributed  leports 
of  them  to  the  zoological  periodicals.  He  was 
William  Brewster  Clark  lecturer  at  Amherst 
College  in  1914  and  in  that  year  was  sent  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  investigate  the 
Pribilof  seal  herd. 

PARKER,  Herschell  Clifford,  American 
pbyskiBt  and  es^lorer:  b.  Btooh^,.N.  Y.,  9 
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July  1867.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Columbia 
School  of  Mines  in  1890,  and  was  connected 
with  the  faculty  there  in  1891-1911,  filling  the 
chair  of  ^lysics  for  some  time  before  his  resig- 
nation. He  made  explorations  and  first  ascents 
m  the  Canadian  Alps  in  1897^  1899  and  1903; 
first  ascents  of  the  moiuitains  Cioodsir  and  Daw- 
son in  British  Columbia,  and  of  Hungabee,  Del- 
taform,  Biddle  and  Lefroy  in  Alberta,  and  ex- 
plorations of  the  Mount  McKinley  region  in 
Alaska  in  1906,  1910  and  1912.  He  made  the 
first  ascent  of  the  highest  peak  of  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley in  1912.  Author  of  ^A  Systematic 
Treatise  on  Electrical  Measurements*  (IS^); 
and  many  contributions  to  scientific  periodicals. 
He  was  one  of  th«  discoverers  of  "helium*  and 
invented  the  "helioscope." 

PARKER,  Sia  (Horatio)  Gilbert,  Canadian 
novelist:  b.  Camden  East,  Addington,  Ontario, 
23  Nov.  1862.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  in  1886  became  associate  editor 
of  the  Sydney  (Australia)  Morning  Herald, 
and  during  his  stay  in  Australia  began  to  write 
plays.  He  traveled  widely  among  the  South 
Sea  Islands  and  in  northern  Canada,  and  pub- 
U^ed  a  book  of  travel  entitled  'Round  the 
Compass  in  Australia*  (1892).  His  novels  in< 
dude  *Pierre  and  His  People:  Tales  of  the 
Far  North>  (1892);  <Mrs.  Falchion>  (1893); 
*Tfae  Trespasser'  (1893);  'Translation  of  a 
Sava«>  (1894);  'The  Trail  of  the  Sword> 
(1895);  <When  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac* 
(1895)  :  <An  Adventurer  of  the  North>  (18P5)  ; 
*The  Seats  of  the  Mighty'  i(1896),  a  romance 
of  the  taking  of  Quebec;  'The  Stolen  Bonds> 
(1897)  ;  'The  Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes>  (1897)  ; 
'The  Battle  of  the  Strong*  (1898):  'The  Lane 
that  had  no  Turning*  (1900);  'The  Ri^t  of 
Way*  (1901);  'Donovan  Pasha*  (1902);  'His- 
tory of  Old  Quebec*  (1903);  'A  Ladder  of 
Swords*  (19W) ;  <The  Weavers'  (1907) ; 
'Northern  Lights*  (1909);  'Cumner's  Son* 
1910);  'The  Land  of  the  People,  and  the 
tate>  (1910);  'The  Judgmeiit  House*  (1913); 
<You  Never  Know  Your  Luck*  (1915);  'The 
Worid  in  the  Crucible*  (1915) :  'The  Money 
Master'  (1915);  'The  Worid  For  Sale* 
(1916);  'Wild  Youth  and  Another*  (1919). 
His  works  of  wide  popularity  exhibited  a  fin- 
ished method  and  mudi  skill  in  characteriza- 
tion and  description.  In  1900  and  1906  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  the  Conservative  inter- 
est for  Gravesend,  in  1902  was  kn^ted  and 
in  1915  was  created  a  baronet 

PARKER,  Horatio  William,  American 
musician  and  composer:  b.  Aubumdate,  Mass., 
IS  Sept.  1863.  His  education  was  for  the  most 
part  European,  and  in  1885  he  graduated  from 
the  Munich  Royal  Conservatory,  After  that 
time  he  was  professor  of  music  in  the  Cathe- 
dral School  of  Saint  Paul,  Garden  City,  L.  I., 
and  organist  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  until  1893,  when  he  became  organist  of 
Trinity  (3hurdi,  Boston.  Since  1894  he  has  been 
professor  of  the  theory  of  music  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. His  compontions  rank  high  in  Amer- 
ican music;  (hey  include  the  oratorio  'Hora 
Novissima*  (1893),  the  first  American  music 
given  at  an  English  musical  festival;  'A  Wan- 
derer's Psalm*  (1900),  also  given  at  one  of 
the  English  festivals;  the  oratorio  of  'Saint 
C3iristopher*  (1896) ;  the  cantatas  'King 
Trojan!  ilSBS) ;  'The  Ko6olds> ;  and  'Harold 
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Harfagar'  (1891);  <The  Dream  Ki-ng^  (1893); 
'A  Star  Song'  (1901) ;  'The  Leap  of  Roashan 
Bey^  (1914).  With  Brian  Hooker  as  librettist, 
in  1911  he  won  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
$10,000  prize  with  the  opera  *Mona,'  and  in 
1915  the  Los  Angeles  $10,000  prize  with  the 
opera  ^Fairyland.*  In  1915  he  wrote  the  ora- 
torio *Morven  and  the  Grail*  for  the  centenary 
celebration  of  the  Handel  and  Havdn  Society 
of  Boston.  Among  other  compositions  are 
symphonies,  overtures,  chamber  music,  piano- 
forte and  organ  numbers  and  numerous  spngs. 
In  1902  he  received  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc 
from  Cambridge  University. 

PARKER,  Sir  Hyde,  English  admiral:  h. 
Devonshire,  England,  1739;  d.  16  March  1807. 
He  entered  the  British  navy,  served  in  the  war 
of  the  American  Revolution,  where  in  1776  he 
commanded  a  small  squadron,  and  for  services 
in  the  North  River  was  knighted  in  1779.  He 
was  promoted  rear-admiral  in  1793,  vice-ad- 
miral in  1794,  and  appcHnted  commander-in- 
chief  at  Jamaica  in  1796i  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1800,  was  given  command  of  the  Baltic 
fleet  and  moved  northward  to  check  the  meas- 
ures of  die  armed  neutrality  formed  by  Russia, 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  In  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen he  had  no  ^re,  it  being  an  independent 
move  of  Nelson's,  who  was  second  in  command 
and  more  daring  than  his  commander.  Parker 
compelled  Sweden  to  remain  inactive  by  his 
appearance  before  Orlskrona,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  move  iqwn  Cronstadt  when  the  death 
of  En^ror  William  ended  hostilities.  He  was 
shortly  afterward  succeeded  bv  Nelson,  and 
thenceforward  until  his  death  Uved  in  retire- 
ment. 

PARKER,  Joel,  American  Presbyterian 
clergyman  and  educator :  b.  Bethel,  Vt.,  27  Aug. 
1799 ;  4  New  York,  2  May  1873.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Hamilton  in  1824,  and  after  studying 
at  tlie  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  was  or- 
dained in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was 
pastor  at  Rochester  in  1826-^;  organized  the 
Dey  Street  Church  in  New  York  and  was  its 
pastor  until  1832,  when  he  went  to  a  pastorate 
in  New  Orleans;  and  in  1838-40  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Tabernacle  Presbyterian  Church 
on  Broadway,  New  York.  Upon  its  being 
closed  he  became  president  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  occupied  the  chair  of 
sacred  rhetoric  He  later  held  charges  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1842-54.  in  New  YoHc  at  the 
Bleecker  Street  Pre^yterian  Church  in  1854- 
63  and  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1863-68.  He  was 
for  a  time  associate  editor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Quarterly  Review  and  was  author  of  'Lectures 
on  Unitarianism'  (1829);  'Reasonings  of  a 
Pastor'  (1849)  ;  'Pastor's  Initiatory  Catechism' 
(1855),  etc. 

PARKER,  Joel,  American  statesman:  b. 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  24  Nov.  1816;  d. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  2  Jan.,  168&  rie  was  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  in  1839,  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  18^  and  establi^ed  a  law  practice  in 
Freehold.  N.  J.  He  engaged  in  politics  with 
much  zest,  and  in  1847  was  elected  to  the 
New  Jersey  lepslature;  and  in  1852-57  he  was 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Monmouth  County.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  appointed 
major-general  of  volunteers  and  in  1862-66  was 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  giving  loyal  support 
tso  fbt  policy  of  the  national  adflunistration. 


He  was  ^in  elected  governor  in  1870,  and  in 
1880  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jers^,  and  reappointed 
in  1887. 

PARKER,  John  Henry,  English  archaeolo- 
gist: b.  London,  1  March  1806;  d.  Oxford,  31 
Jan.  1884.  He  began  his  career  as  a  bookseller 
in  Oxford  in  1832.  Later  he  superintended 
many  excavations  in  Rome,  and  was  the  author 
of  'The  Archa»Iogy  of  Rome'  (1874-84),  a 
work  of  importance  on  the  walls,  aqueducts 
and  tombs  of  the  Eternal  City.  His  other  pub- 
lications are  a  'Glossary  of  Architecture* 
(1836),  an  important  aid  to  the  revival  of 
Gothic  art ;  '  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Gothic  Architecture'  (1849) ;  'The  A  B  C  of 
Gothic  Architecture.' 

PARKER,  Joseph,  English  Congregational 
clergyman:  b.  Hexfaam-on-Tyne,  Northumber- 
land, 9  April  1830;  d.  London,  28  Nov.  1902. 
He  studied  at  University  College,  London,  in 
1853  became  pastor  of  the  Congr^^tional 
church  at  Banbury,  and  in  1858-69  was  pastor 
of  the  Cavendish  Street  CThurch  at  Manchester. 
In  1869  he  began  his  larger  ministry  at  the  old 
Poultry  Chapel  of  London,  the  congregation  of 
which  was  transferred  in  1874  to  the  City 
Temple,  Holburn  Viaduct.  He  became  one  of 
the  best-known  preachers  in  England.  His 
views  were  liberal,  and  he  spc^e  with  a  ready 
command  of  vigorous  English.  In  1887  he  vis- 
ited the  United  States  where  he  delivered  an 
eulogy  on  Heniy  Ward  Beecher,  with  whom 
he  had  been  on  very  intimate  terms.  He  was 
twice  chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  published  several 
works,  including  'Ecce  Deus'  (1868)  ;  'Spring- 
dale  Abbey*  (1869);  'The  Paraclete'  (1874); 
'The  People's  Bible,'  "discourses  upon  Holy 
Scripture,  forming  a  pastoral  commentary"  (25 
vols.,  1885  et  scq.);  'Tyne  Chjrlde'  (1883); 
'Qiristian  Profiles  in  a  Pagan  Mirror'  (1898)  ; 
and  'A  Preacher's  Life,'  an  autobic^n^phy 
(1899).  Consult  Adamson,  William,  'Life  of 
Joseph  Parker'  ''New  York  1903). 

PARKER,  Lawton  S.,  American  portrait 
painter;  b.  Fairfield,  Mich.,  7  April  1868.  He 
studied  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris, 
and  in  1892  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
Saint  Louis  Sdiool  of  Fine  Arts.  He  became 
director  of  art  at  Beloit  CToUege  in  1893,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  School  of  Art  in  1898- 
99,  and  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Fine  Arts  in 
1903.  Among  his  sitters  are  Martin  A.  Ryerson, 
J.  Ogden  Armour,  N.  W.  Harris,  Harry  P. 
Judson  and  Peter  S.  Grosscup,  his  oortraits  be- 
ing marked  by  excellent  characterication.  He 
received  tftie  silver  medal  at  the  Saint  Louis 
Exposition  in  1904;  gold  medals  at  the  Inter- 
national Exposition.  Munich,  in  1905,  and  at 
the  Paris  Salon  in  1913;  and  wu  awarded  the 
medal  of  honor  at  the  Panama  ExpontiiMi  in 
1915. 

PARKER,  Linns,  American  bishop  of  die 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South :  b.  Oneida 
County,  (N.Y.?)  1829;  d.  New  Orieans,  La.,  5 
March  1885.  He  went  to  New  Orleans  when 
a  youth  and  found  employment,  studying  Latin, 
Greek  and  other  branches  in  his  leisure  time, 
and  at  the  age  of  21  entered  the  Louisiana 
Conference  He  was  for  four  years  a  circuit 
rider,  then  beooming  pastor  of  vaiioos  chnrdies 
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in  New  Orleanft  and  later  presiding  elder  of  his 
district.  He  edited  the  New  Orleans  Christitm 
Advocate  in  1870^  and  sat  in  the  quadrennial 
sessions  of  the  General  Conference  held  during 
that  time.   He  was  elected  bishop  in  1882. 

PARKER*  Louis  Napoleon,  English  drama- 
tist and  composer:  b.  Grades,  France,  21  Oct. 
1852.  He  was  educated  at  Freiburg  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  was  director  of 
music  in  Sherborne  School,  Dorsetshire,  1877- 
96.  In  the  latter  year  fae  removed  to  London 
and  in  1896  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  He  is  the  author  of  many 
cantatas,  such  as  *Silvia'  and  the  ^Twen^-third 
Psalm,*  as  well  as  many  other  musical  composi- 
tions and  of  a  large  number  of  plays.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  cited  'Change  Alley,*  and 
'The  Man  in  the  Street.'  He  has  also  trans- 
lated <Magda*;  'L'Aiglon';  *Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac,'  and  other  dramas. 

PARKER,  Matthew,  second  Protestant 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  fc.  Norwich,  6  Aug. 
150+:  d.  Canterbmyj  17  May  1578.  He  en- 
tered Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1522,  and  was  graduated  in  1525.  Two  years 
afterward  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  elected 
Fellow  of  his  college.  His  favorite  studies 
were  the  Scriptures,  the  church  fathers  and 
other  ecclesiastical  writers.  In  1535  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  who 
shortly  before  her  deatih'  commended  to  his 
care  her  daughter  Elizabeth.  This  api>ointment 
carried  with  it  the  deanery  of  the  College  of 
Saint  John  the  Baj^tist  at  Sttdce-by^Qare,  in 
Suffolk.  He  early  imbibed  Reformation  prin- 
dples  and,  in  153A  after  the  death  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  Henry  VIII  made  him  one  of  his 
chaplains,  and  about  five  years  afterward  ap- 
pointed him  canon  of  Ely.  In  1544  he  was 
appointed  to  the  mastership  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  for  which  he  compiled  a 
new  Dody  of  statutes;  and  in  the  following 
year  was  elected  vice-oiancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  presented  with  the  rectory  of  Land 
Beach.  In  1547  he  married  Margaret  Harl- 
stone,  the  daughter  of  a  Norfotkabire  gentle- 
man. In  1552  he  was  elected  prebendary  and 
afterward  dean  of  Lincoln;  but  on  die  acces- 
sion of  Mary  to  the  throne  was  stripped  of 
these  as  well  as  his  other  preferments.  A  por- 
tion of  his  time  he  now  spent  in  translating 
the  Psalms  into  En^sh  verse.  He  also  wrote 
a  treatise,  <De  Conjugio  Sacerdotum,*  defend- 
ing the  marriage  of  priests.  When  Elizabeth 
succeeded  to  the  throne  he  was  raised  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  his  consecration 
taking  place  17  Dec  1599.  During  his  15  years' 
primacy  he  labored  to  make  clear  the  belief 
and  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  published  his 
"Advertisements"  for  the  r^ulation  of  divine 
service.  In  156S  was  pirii^died  undm*  his  direc- 
tion and  his  expense  the  Bidwps'  BtUe,  irtiich 
was  a  revision  of  the  text  fotmded  on  Cran- 
mer's  translation;  he  was  likewise  promincnthr 
associated  with  ihosc  drew  up  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  He  edited  the  histories 
of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Matthew  Paris 
and  others;  and  had  a  considerable  share  in 
the  work  'De  Antiquitate  Britannioe  Ecclesiae.* 
Ardilushra  Parker  was  die  founder  of  the 
Sodcly  of  Antiquaries.  His  valuable  collection 
of  mannscr^its  relating  to  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Enaiand  he  presented  to  ius 
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own  collwe  at  Cambridge  and  fcHmded  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  fellowships  there.  Consult  'Life 
and  Letters  of  Matthew  Parker'  (Parker  So- 
ciety. 1853)  ;  Strype,  'Life  and  Acts  of  Mato 
thew  Parker>  (1824);  Hook,  'Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury'  (1872). 

PARKER,  Peter,  American  Congregation- 
alist  clergyman,  physician  and  diplomat:  b. 
Framingham,  Mass.,  ISJune  1804;  a.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  10  Jan.  18».  He  was  graduated 
at  Vale  in  1831.  took  his  M.D.  there  in  1834. 
and,  having  taken  the  theological  course  as 
well,  was  ordained  in  the  ministry  in  that  year 
and  sent  to  China  as  a  missionary.  He  estab- 
lished a  hospital  for  diseases  of  the  eye  at 
Canton  immediately  after  his  arrival,  but  found 
other  needs  for  medical  attention  so  urgent  that 
he  admitted  a  wide  variety  of  cases,  2,000  pa- 
tients being  cared  for  in  the  first  year.  He 
gained  fame  as  a  surgeon,  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  a  preacher  and  also  trained  a  number  of  na- 
tives in  medicine  and  suigeiy.  He  closed  his 
hospital  during  the  war  between  China  and 
England  in  imo  and  revisited  the  United  States, 
but  returned  to  China  in  1842  and  reopened  the 
hospital,  increasing  its  staff  and  capacity.  He 
severed  his  connection  with  the  American 
Board  of  Missions  in  1845,  and  while  retaining 
chai|^  of  the  hospital  acted  as  interpreter  for 
the  United  Sutes  embassy,  serving  as  chargd- 
d'affaires  when  the  minister  was  absent.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health  in  1855,  but  in  the  same  year 
accepted  an  appointment  of  the  United  States 
government  as  a  commissioner  to  (Thina,  with 
power  to  revise  the  treaty  of  1844.  He  re- 
mained in  China  in  connection  with  this  work 
in  1855-57  and  then  resigned.  He  was  a  re- 
gent of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  from  1868. 
Author  of  'Journal  of  an  Expedition  from 
Singapore  to  Japan'  (1838)  ;  'A  Statement  Re- 
specting Hospitals  in  China'  (1841) ;  'Notes  of 
Surgical  Practice  Among  die  Chinese'  (1846), 
etc 

PARKER>  Theodore,  American  clergyman 
and  social  reformer:  b.  Lexington,  Mass.,  24 
Aug.  1810;  d.  Florence,  Italjf  10  May  I860.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  ll  ctuldren  and  received 
his  early  education  at  home.  He  took  the  arts 
course  at  Harvard,  studying  at  home  and  visit- 
ing Cambridge  for  the  examinations;  and 
though  he  was  unable  thus  to  obtain  a  degree 
in  course,  that  of  M.A  was  conferred  upon  him 
honoris  causa  in  1840.  In  1834-36  he  studied 
at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  and  after 

? reaching  as  a  candidate  was  ordained  21  June 
837  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  West  Rox- 
bury  Unitarian  Church.  It  was  soon  noised 
about  that  he  was  not  in_  agreement  with  the 
Unitarian  position  of  the  time.  His  outspoken- 
ness had  already  won  for  him  the  reproach  of 
*infidel,*  and  many  of  the  Unitarian  clergy  had 
found  exchanges  of  pulpit  with  him  inconvenient 
before  his  discourse  on  'The  Transient  and 
Permanent  in  Christianity*  at  the  ordination 
of  C.  C.  Shackford  at  South  Boston,  19  May 
1841.  In  this  sermon  Parker  denied  the  special 
authority  of  the  Bible,  the  supernatural  origin 
of  Christianity  and  the  supernatural  character 
and  divine  mission  of  Christ.  It  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  that  most  pulpits  were  now 
dosed  a^nst  him,  and  that  his  name  was  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  leswlers  of  irreligion.  His 
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own  congr^tion  gave  him  steadfast  support. 
He  did  not  withdraw  from  the  Unitarian  Church, 
bdieving,  apparently,  that  that  Church  was  lib- 
eral enough  to  suner  a  freedom  of  thought 
even  so  great  as  his;  while  the  Church  never 
formally  expelled  htm  from  its  minUtiy^  being, 
it  would  seem,  reluctant  to  afford  nun  the 
prestige  which  might  result  from  such  action. 
But  he  was  thenceforth  actually  an  independent 
preacher.  In  1846  he  became  pastor  at  Boston 
of  what  he  always  called  the  "Twenty-eighth 
Congregational  Society."  Services  were  held 
until  1852  in  the  Melo<feon,  and  in  1852-59  in  the 
Music  Hall,  whose  3,000  seats  were  generally 
fully  occupied.  The  regular  memberMiip  was 
never  large,  but  all  ^ades  of  religious  dissatis- 
faction there  assembled,  and  many  others  were 
drawn  by  Parker's  championship  of  humani- 
tarian  endeavors,  especially  of  anti-slavery  re- 
form. In  this  cause  "probably  no  one  —  not 
Garrison,  not  Phillips  himself,"  says  Frothing- 
ham,  "did  more  to  awaken  and  enlighten  the 
conscience  of  the  North."  He  was  a  leader  in 
the  committee  of  v^ance,  received  runaway 
slaves,  fought  the  rendition  of  such  and  aided 
their  escapes.  For  many  years  he  was  a  popu- 
lar lecturer,  and  to  this  activity  gave  much 
time.  Both  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  patfonn  he 
had  none  of  the  arts  of  the  practised  orator,  but 
carried  weight  rather  by  his  massive  knowledge, 
deep  conviction,  frankness  and  vigorous  and 
often  picturesque  English.  Ill-health  compelled 
die  foreign  sojourn  during  which  he  died.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Quarttrly  Re- 
view in  1849-51,  and  wrote,  besides  sermons, 
several  works,  including  'Historic  Americans' 
(1870)  and  <Views  of  Rcligion>  (1885),  which 
have  been  collected  by  F.  P.  Cobbe  (1870).  For 
his  peculiarly  individual  religious  beliefs  consult 
Clarke,  'Parker  and  his  Theology^  (1859)  ;  and 
the  'Lives^  hy  Frothingham  (1874)  and  Chad- 
wick  (1901)  ;  <The  Works  of  Theodore  Par- 
ker' (10  vols.,  Boston  1912). 

PARKER,  Willard,  American  surgeon:  b. 
Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  2  Sept  1800;  d.  New 
York,  25  April  1884.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1826,  studied  medicine  and  took  his 
degree  there  in  1830,  when  he  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Berkshire  Medical  College, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  In  1836  he  accepted  the  chair 
of  surgery  in  the  Cincinnati  Medical  (Allege, 
but  removed  in  1839  to  New  York,  where  he 
had  been  appointed  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  30  years.  He  estabti^ed  a 
large  oractice  in  New  York  and  as  a  surgeon  he 
took  nigh  rank,  making  many  advances  in 
methods  as  well  as  important  discoveries. 
He  established  the  first  college  clinic  in  the 
United  States  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  1840;  orgamzed  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society  in  1843;  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  1847,  of  which  he  was 
president  for  many  years  alter  1856.  From 
1865  he  was  president  of  the  State  Inebriate 
Asylum  at  Binghamton,  where  his  conduct  of . 
the  management  was  very  successful.  He  was 
consulting  physician  at  toe  leading  New  York 
hospitals  and  connected  with  many  medical 
organizations. 

PARKER,^  William  Belmont,  American 
editor:  b.  Hasbuiy,  England,  19  Sept.  1871.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  early  youth,  was 


graduated  at  Harvard  in  1897,  and  in  189B-1902 
was  assistant  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
He  was  literary  adviser  to  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company,  New  York,  in  1902-04;  instructor 
in  English  at  Harvard  in  1904-05  and  lecturer 
in  that  subject  at  Columbia  in  IQOS^  He  was 
advisory  editor  of  tluc  Associated  Sunday 
Magaanes  in  1906-08,  and  literary  editor  of 
the  IVorld's  Work  in  1908.  He  was  editor  and 
literary  adviser  to  the  Baker  and  Taylor  Com- 
pany in  1909-12,  and  literary  adviser  to  the 
i^entury  Companjr  in  1912.  He  was  business 
manager  of  the  Churchman  in  1912-14^  and  has 
been  an  editor  with  S.  Pearson  and  bon  since 
1914.   He  edited  Lowell's  'Anti-Slavery  Papers* 

(1903)  :  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  'Certaine  Sonets > 

(1904)  ;  'Complete  Poems  of  Edward  Rowland 
Sill>  (1906);  <The  Wisdom  of  Emerson> 
(1909);  and  was  joint  editor  of  'Letters  and 
Addresses  of  Thomas  Jefferson*  (1905).  Au- 
thor of  *Life  of  Edward  Rowland  SiU>  (1915). 

PARKER'S  CROSS  ROADS  (Tenn.), 
Engagement  at  On  the  momii%  of  11  Dec 
1862  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest,  with  about  2.500  cav- 
alry, left  Colombia,  Teno.,  to  operate  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  and  fall  tqmn  General 
Grant's  communications  with  Columbus.  On 
the  13th  he  reached  the  Tennessee  River  at 
Clifton,  about  SO  miles  east  of  Jackscm,  crossed 
on  a  flatboat,  and  on  the  16th  reached  Lexing- 
ton, where  he  met  700  of  the  11th  Illinois  Cav- 
alry and  two  guns,  under  command  of  Col.  R. 
G.  lugersoll,  and  routed  IngersuU,  capturinK 
him  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  his  command. 
Two  detachments  were  now  sent  to  cut  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  points  north  and 
south  of  jackson,  and  on  the  19th  Forrest,  with 
the  remainder  of  his  command,  not  over  600 
men,  moved  on  the  town,  and  was  met  by  a 
force  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  which  disputed 
his  advance,  but  which  was  gradually  driven 
back  until  within  reach  of  the  defenses  of  the 
place,  when  Forrest  withdraw  and,  uniting  his 
oommand,  turned  north  on  the  tine  of  the  rail- 
road. He  caj>tured  Humboldt  and  Trenton,  at 
the  latter  place  taldng  and  paroling  its  garrison 
of  700  men.  Several  small  posts  were  captured 
and  the  railroad  destroyed  as  far  as  die  Ken- 
tucky line.  On  the  25th  he  retraced  his  steps 
toward  the  southeast,  closely  followed  Gtn- 
eral  Sullivan  with  4,000  men.  On  31  Decem- 
ber, at  Parker's  Cross  Roads,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Lexington,  Snllivan's  leading  brigade  of  1,500 
men,  under  Cot.  C  L.  Duntiam,  intercepted 
■  Forrest's  march,  but  Forrest  attacked  it  and 
drove  it  eastward  and  soudiward  from  die 
crossroads.  The  fitting  lasted  several  hours, 
during  which  time  Sullivan  came  up  with  OA. 
J.  WT  Fuller's  brigade,  and  at  3  f.m.  stnidc 
Forrest's  rear  and  soon  defeated  him,  taUnR 
400  prisoners,  six  guns  and  several  caissons 
and  ammunition-wagons.  The  Union  loss  was 
27  killed,  140  wounded  and  70  missing.  The 
Confederate  loss  in  lotted  and  wounded  is  not 
known.  Forrest  continued  his  retreat,  brushed 
away  the  Six^  Tennessee  Cavalry  that  had 
been  sent  to  intercept  him  at  Clifton,  and  1  and 
2  Jan.  1863  recrossed  the  Tennessee  River, 
having  destroyed  the  railroad  at  many  points 
between  Jackson  and  Columbus,  also  a  large 

;[uantity  of  stores,  and  claiming  that  with  a 
OSS  of  less  than  400  men  he  had  killed, 
w««tMled  and  captured  nearly  2,500.  Consult 
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(Qflfeial  ReoonU>  (Vol  XVII);  Greene.  <The 
Iiiisusaptii* :  The  CentHry  CMnpany's  ^Battles 
and  Leaden  o£  the  Gvil  War>  (Vol.  III). 
,  FARKSRSBURa  par'kcrz-MrK,  W.  Va., 
dty,  county-seat  of  Wood  County,  on  the  Ohio 
River  at  we  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  and 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  Bsdtimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
roads, about  65  miles  north  of  Charleston,  the 
State  capital,  and  75  miles  in  direct  line  south- 
west of  Wheeling.  The  city  is  connected  by 
steamers  with  the  river  ports  on  the  Ohia  It 
was  settled  in  1773;  in  1820  was  incorporated, 
and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1863.  Near  by  is 
the  island  where  once  lived  Harman  Blennei^ 
hassett  (4:V.,).  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region; 
in  the  vionity  are  valuable  clay  and  coal  de- 
posits, gas  and  petroleum  wells  and  several 
mineral  springs  noted  for  their  medicinal 
qualities.  The  chief  industrial  establishments 
are  oil  refineries,  oil-well  supply  works, 
foundries,  machine  shops,  flour  and  lumber 
mills,  veneer  works,  furniture  factories,  shovels, 
clothit^,  glass,  porcelain,  shoes.  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  manufactured  goods,  farm 
products  and  coal.  The  prominent  buildings 
are  the  citv  hospital,  government  building,  city- 
hall,  courthouse,  some  of  the  school  buildings. 
Saint  Joseph's  Hospital,  Masonic  Temple,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  The  educational  institutions  are  the 
Academy  of  the  Visitation  (R.  C),  the  new 
$400,000  high  school,  public  and  pansh  elemen- 
tary schools  and  a  public  .library.  A  new 
$4m),000  passenger  bridge  spans  the  Ohio  River 
connecting  Belpre,  Ohio,  with  Parkersburg.  A 
railroad  bridge^  one  and  one-third  miles  long. 
crosses  the  Ohio.  It  was  opened  in  1871  and 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  Three  fine 
bridgies  stan  the  Little  tUnawha.  The  loca- 
tion  near  the  raw  material,  and  the  facilities 
for  transportation  combine  to  make  Parkers- 
burg an  important  manufacturing  city.  The 
city  is  governed  on  the  commission  plan  since 
1911.  Pop.  23,000. 

PARKBS,  parks,  Elizabeth  RobinB  {<^C. 
E.  Raimowd,»  *EuzABErH  Robins®  ),  Amencan 
author  and  actress :  b.  Louisville,  K^.  She  was 
married  to  G.  R.  Paikes,  an  actor,  in  1885,  and 
has  sDcnt  mudi  of  her  life  in  London,  iniere 
she  has  appeared  in  several  Ibsen  roles. 
She  has  published  <The  Fatal  Gift  of  Beauty 
and  Other  Stories' ;  'George  Mandeville's  Hus- 
band' ;  *The  New  Moon' ;  *An  Open  Ques- 
tion*; *The  Magnetic  North';  <A  Dark  Lan- 
tern'; <The  Convert';  'Under  the  Southern 
Cross';  'Come  and  Find  Me';  <The  Mills  of  the 
Gods' ;  'The  Florentine  France* ;  *My  Little 
Sister';  'Way  Stations.* 

PARKBS.  Sir  Hany  Smith,  English  diplo- 
matist: b.  Birchills  Hall,  near  Walsall,  Stafford- 
shire, 24  Feb.  1828:  d.  Peking,  China,  21  March 
1885.  He  was  orphaned  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
remaining  under  the  care  of  an  uncle  aiui  re- 
ceiving his  education  at  Ki^  Edward's  grammar 
school.  The  death  of  his  uncle  caused  him 
to  go  to  China  to  make  his  home  with  a  cousin 
at  Macao,  in  1841.  He  there  began  the  study 
of  the  Qiinese  langiuwe  and  in  1842  he  was 
appoiated  secretaiy  and  first  interareter  to  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger,  the  British  Plempotentiaiy  at 
HoD^cong.  Although  then  but  14  years  of  age 
he  accomii^ed  Sir  Henry's  expeiUtioa  tnc 
Yangtie-kiang  to  Nanking;  took  part  ia  dw 
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capture  o{  Odn^ang  and  the  surrender  of 
Nanking  and  yras  present  at  the  signing  of 
the  peace  treat;^.  He  continued  in  the  consular 
aennce,  mastering  the  language  and  becoming 
an  adept  in  deaUng  with  the  Chinese,  and  in 
1854  be  was  appointed  consul  at  Amoy.  In  1855 
he  was  secretary  to  the  mission  to  Bangkok, 
where  he  took  a  leading  part  in  concluding  the 
first  European  treaty  with  Siam.  He  became 
acting  consul  at  Canton  in  1856,  where  he  was 
brou^  into  contact  with  2^darin  Yeh,  whose 
open  defiance  of  China's  treaty  obligations  to 
Ei^land  culminated  in  the  seizure  of  the 
Bntish  ship  Arrow  and  her  crew,  8  Oct  1856. 
Parkes  immediately  summoned  the  aid  of  the 
British  governor  of  Honj^ong  and  Admiral 
Sir  M.  Seymour  was  sent  to  his  assistance. 
Canton  was  taken  in  December  1857  and  Parkes 
became  practically  governor  of  the  dty,  m  po" 
sition  he  held  for  nearly  four  years.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  order  in  the  city,  revived 
trade,  made  it  safe  for  forei^ers  to  enter  the 
city  and  did  much  to  conciliate  and  win  the 
confidence  of  the  Chinese.  While  still  engaged 
in  this  work  in  1860  hostilities  were  renewed  in 
the  north  and  Parkes  was  ordered  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Lord  Elgin.  It  was  while  acting  as 
a  commissioner  to  arrai^  a  meeting  between 
the  British  and  Chinese  authorities  that  Parkes 
and  other  British  and  French  officers  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Chinese,  subjected  to 
tortures  and  herded  with  the  worst  elements 
in  the  prison;  they  were  confined  there  11 
days  before  they  were  removed  to  a  Chinese 
temple.  They  were  then  informed  that  they 
were  to  be  executed,  but  the  sentence  was  sus- 
pended owiiuF  to  the  capture  by  the  Briti^  of 
the  Summer  Palace.  Parkes  and  his  companion, 
Lodi,  were  then  permitted  to  return  to  the 
British  lines  but  most  of  the  other  prisoners 
had  died  under  the  harsh  treatment  they  re- 
ceived. In  punishment  for  the  treachery  of  the 
capture  and  the  murderous  severity  with  which 
the  prisoners  who  died  were  treated,  Lord 
Elgin  burned  the  Summer  Palace,  which  bad 
previously  been  looted  by  the  Frencfa.  After 
accompanying  the  British  embassy  to  its  new 
residence  in  Peking,  Paikes  returned  to  his 
post  in  Canton  where  he  remained  until  the  city 
was  restored  to  the  Chinese  in  October  1861. 
He  returned  to  England  on  leave  of  absence, 
was  knighted  in  1862  and  in  1864  was  sent  to 
Shanghai  as  consul.  In  1865  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Japan  where  for  18  years  he  not 
only  ably  served  British  interests  bat  gave 
considerable  assis^nce  to  the  Japanese  Liberals. 
He  was  transferred  to  Pekmg  as  British 
Minister  there  in  1882,  and  also  became  Min- 
ister to  Korea  with  whom  he  concluded  a 
satisfactory  treaty.  _He  succeeded  in  securing 
the  immediate  repudiation  of  the  Chinese  proc- 
lamation of  1884,  by  which  all  French  residents 
might  be  poisoned,  but  died  in  tiie  folk>wing 
year  throug^i  overexertion  incurred  in  the 
disturbances  incidoit  to  die  Prendi  atfadc  upon 
^tj^ng.  Consult  Lane-Poole,  <Life^  (2  vols., 

PARKES,  Sn  Hennr,  Australian  states- 
man :  b.  StoneleigiL  Warwidcshire.  27  May  1815; 
d.  27  April  1896.  His  father  was  a  farmer;  the 
son  became  an  ivory  turner  and  in  1839  emi- 
grated to  Sydney.  For  several  years  his  life 
vw  a  hard  stnw^  with  poverty.  He  ouered. 
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politics  as  a  leader  of  the  "anti-transportation- 
ists";  founded  in  1849  The  Empire,  a  liberal 
organ  which  he  edited  until  1857.  In  1854  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislative  council,  in  which 
he  led  the  fight  for  responsible  government, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  East 
Sydney  (1858~dl),  colonial  secretary  (1866-68), 
and  again  a  member  of  the  colonial  parliament 
(1871).  becoming^  Prime  Minister  of  New  South 
Wales  in  1872.  His  cabinet  remained  in  office 
until  1^5,  and  he  was  again  Prime  Minister 
l878-«2  and  1887-89.  He  was  a  prominent 
adherent  of  the  cause  of  Australian  federation, 
insisted  on  democracy  as  the  basis  of  any  such 
scheme  and  successfully  opposed  Wentworth's 
plan  of  a  bicameral  legislature,  with  colonial 
peers  in  the  upper  House.  He  «u  a  personal 
friend  of  Tennyson,  and  himself  wrote  several 
volumes  of  verse  and  prose ;  among  the 
latter  being  'Australian  Views  of  England' 

( 1869)  ;  *  Federal  Government  in  Australia' 
(1890);  *  Fifty  Years  in  the  Making  of  Aus- 
tralian History'  (his  autobiography,  1892) ; 
*An  Emigrant's  Home  Letters'  (1897).  Con- 
sult his  political  autobiography;  I^e,  'Life  o£ 
Sir  Henry  Parkcs'  (London  1897)  ;  and  an 
article  by  Marin  La  Mesl^  in  Rm$t  d*s 
Deux  Mondes  (1892,  Tome  HI). 

PARKESBURG,  Fa.,  borough  in  Chester 
County,  44  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  is  situated  in  a 
thriving  a^cultural  region,  and  has  iron  and 
chemical  works,  and  a  nour  mill.  Pop.  2,522. 

PARKHURST.  pftrkliint,  Charlet  H«iir7, 

American  Presbyterian  clergyman:  b.  Franung- 
ham,  Mass.,  17  April  1842.  He  was  graduated 
at  Amheret  in  1866,  studied  theology  at  Halle 
1869-70  and  at  Leipzig  1872-73,  taught  in  Wil- 
lisum  Seminary  1870-71,  was  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  1874-80, 
and  from  the  last  named  date  was  pastor  of  the 
Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
Yoric,  until  its  amalnmadon  vrith  tfie  Hrst 
Presl^terian  Church.  His  work  as  president  of 
the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Crime,  notably 
his  personal  study  at  first  hand  of  the  problem 
of  crime  in  New  York,  led  to  the  famous  Lexow 
investigation  of  the  charge  that  the  police  were 
in  league  with  metropolitan  criminals.  He 
wrote,  besides  some  philological  studies  and 
various  contributions  to  periodicals,  ^Forros  of 
the  Latin  Verb  illustrated       the  Sanscrit' 

(1870)  ;  <The  Blind  Man's  Creed>  (1883); 
<The  Pattern  on  the  Mount'  (1885);  'Three 
Gates  on  a  Side>  (1887):  <What  Would  the 
World  be  Without  Religion?'  (1888);  <The 
Swiss  Guide*  (1889);  'Our  Fight  with  Tam- 
many' (1895);  'The  Sunny  Side  of  Christian- 
iw'  (1901) ;  'Talks  to  Young  Men  and  to 
You^  Women'  (1897) :  'Guarding  the  Cross 
with  Knipp  Guns'  (1900)  and  (A  little  Lower 
than  the  Angels'  (1909).  ' 

PARKHURST.  Howard  Blmor^  Ameri- 
can musidan  and  author :  b.  Ashland.  Mass.,  13 
Sept.  184&  Beside  various  musical  compoa- 
tions  he  is  the  author  of  'The  Birds*  Calendar' 
(1894);  'Songbirds  and  Waterfowl*  (1897); 
'How  to  Name  the  Birds'  (1898);  'Trees 
Shrubs  and  Vines  of  Northeastern  United 
States'  (1903);  'A  Complete  System  of  Har- 
mony' (1906) ;  'A  Complete  Method  for  the 
Oigan'  (1911);  <TfaeanircliOrgBmst>  (1913); 
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'The  Beginnings  of  the  WorM's  Hnsic'  (1914) ; 
'Rambler  in  Music  Land'  (1914). 

PARKIN.  George 'Robert  Canadian  edu- 
cator and  autnor :  b.  Salisbury,  New  Brunswick, 
8  Feb.  1846.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick  and  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, England.  While  at  Oxford  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  number  of  men  who  later  became 
leaders  in  the  imperialist  movement  in  England, 
and  Parkin  is  credited  with  influencing  them  to 
a  considerable  de^ee.  He  returned  to  Canada, 
and  in  1874-89  he  was  principal  of  the  CoUef^e 
School,  Fredericton,  meantime  continuing  his 
connection  with  the  imperialist  cause.  In  1889 
he  discontinued  his  labors  as  a  teacher  in  order 
to  become  a  lecturer  for  the  Imperial  Federa- 
tion League,  in  the  interests  of  which  he  traveled 
throughout  the  empire.  He  became  also  Cana- 
dian correspondent  for  the  London  Times,  la- 
boring to  secure  a  better  acquaintance  between 
Canacu  and  Eiu^nd.  He  was  principal  of 
Upper  (inada  CSllege,  Toronto,  in  1895-1902, 
continuing,  however,  his  support  of  Imperialism. 
In  1902  he  became  organizer  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship,  and  is  considered  in  a  'large  meas- 
ure responsible  for  the  successful  execution  of 
the  plan.  Author  of  'Reorganization  of  the 
British  Empire'  (1882) ;  Imperial  Federation' 
(1892):  *Round  the  Empire*  (1892);  'Ufe  of 
Edward  Thring'  (1897J;  'Life  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald>  (1907);  'The  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ships' (1912). 

PARKINSON,  James,  English  physician 
and  paleontologist :  h.  about  1755 ;  d.  London,  21 
Dec  1824.  He  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Hoxton  in  1785,  at  which  time  he 
attended  lectures  on  surgery  given  by  John 
Hunter.  He  experienced  some  difliculties  owine 
to  hifi  political  activities  and  was  the  author  of 
several  publications  on  the  affairs  of  his  time. 
He  made  some  valuable  colleotions  and  notes 
on  geology  and  paleontology;  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  RoyarCollege  of  Surgeons ;  and  an  original 
member  of  the  Geological  Society  on  its  forma- 
tion in  1807.  He  was  author  of  numerous  medi- 
cal treatises  but  his  most  important  works  are 
^Organic  Remains  of  a  Former  World'  (3  vols., 
1808-11);  'Outlines  of  Oryctology>  (1822). 

PARKINSONIA,  a  genus  of  tropical  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  family  Casalpiniaceee.  The 
species,  of  which  there  are  less  than  10,  have 
snort  spiiras,  bipinnate  leaves,  yeUow  or  whitish 
flowers  arranged  in  loose  terminal  or  axillary 
racemes,  and  more  or  less  twisted  compressed 

f>ods.  The  best-known  and  most  widely  popu- 
ar  species  is  the  Jerusalem  thorn  (P.  aculeata). 
It  is  probably  a  native  of  America,  but  is  culti- 
vated throu^out  the  tropics,  in  many  parts  of 
which  it  is  naituralized  From  its  frequent  em- 
ployment for  hed^s  and  from  its  gorgeousness 
when  in  blossom  it  is  often  called  «ie  Barbados 
flower-fence  Its  bark  yields  a  white  fibre 
which  might  be  valtiable  for  paper-making,  but 
is  rather  weak  and  short  for  most  purposes.  It 
is  fairi^  har^  in  the  Southern  States  and  will 
dirive  m  the  driest  situations.  As  a  greenhouse 
plant  it  is  difficult  to  grow.  Pt^kinsonia  torre- 
yana  is  a  native  of  the  Southwestern  States 
where,  like  P.  microphylla,  it  is  known  as  "palo 
verde*  from  its  green  branches.  Three  species 
are  natiret  of  South  America  and  one  of  Soudi 
Africa. 
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PABKBiAN,  park'mui,  Francis,  American 
historian:  b.  Boston,  16  Sept.  1823;  d.  there;  8 
Nov.  1893.  He  prepared  lor  college  at  Chaun- 
cey  Hall  School,  in  Boston,  entered  Harvard  in 
1840  and  was  graduated  in  1844  During  his 
collie  course  Be  determined  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  struggle  between  France  and  Eng- 
land for  the  possession  of  the  New  World,  but 
kept  his  purpose  a  secret  In  college  he  gave 
particular  attention  to  history  and  literature, 
and  attained  considerable  distmctioD  as  a  his- 
torical student  On  his  vacation  trips  also  he 
visited  many  of  the  localiti^  of  which  be  was 
afterward  to  write,  and  studied  the  life  of  the 
Indians  of  Maine.  He  kept  diaries  of  all  these 
excursions  in  which  he  recorded  in  detail  his 
observations  and  impressions.  After  leaving 
Harvard  he  spent  two  years  at  the  Law  School 
but  never  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law. 
Feeling  the  need  for  a  fuller  understanding  of 
Indian  character  and  life,  he  spent  five  months 
in  the  West,  living  among^  the  Dakotas  and  other 
tribes.  This  gave  him  just  the  kind  of  first- 
hand knowledge  he  deured,  but  the  hardships  to 
which  he  was  exposed  undermined  his  constitu- 
tion and  brought  upon  him  the  weakness  of  the 
eyes  and  general  ill  health  from  which  he  suf- 
fered for  the  rest  of  his  life.  From  that  time 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  completion  of  the 
work  he  had  planned.  He  several  times  visited 
Canada  and  Europe,  making  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  numerous  manuscripts  of  the 
period  concemit^  which  he  wrote  and  also 
studied  closely  life  in  several  monasteries  for 
the  better  comprehension  of  die  spirit  of  monas- 
tidsm  and  of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastidsm. 
From  1853  to  1863  his  health  prevented  him 
from  doin^  any  historical  work  and  at  this  time 
he  gave  his  attention  to  horticulture,  in  which 
he  was  particularly  successful;  he  wrote  sev- 
eral- valuable  horticultural  papers  and  'The 
Book  of  Roses,'  still  a  rec(%aized  authority.  In 
1868  he  was  overseer  of  Harvard,  resigned  €xa 
position  in  1869  and  became  professor  of  horti- 
culture;  and  in  1875-88  was  a  Fellow  of  Har- 
vard. The  courage  and  persistency  with  which 
he  overcame  the  obstacles  o£  ill  health  and 
ruined  eyesight  were  truly  heroic.  Often  he 
could  work  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time:  he 
had  all  documents  and  manuscripts  read  to  him, 
taking  as  few  notes  as  possible  and  dictated 
from  his  notes;  yet  he  b'ougbt  to  full  comple- 
tion the  great  work  he  had  planned.  His  first 
book,  'The  Oregon  Trail,'  an  account  of  his 
travels  in  the  West  appeared  in  1849;  his  <»ie 
work  of  fiction,  'Vassall  Morton,'  in  1856.  In 
1851  he  issued  the  'Conspiracy  of  Fontiac,^  and 
in  1865  *The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World,'  the  first  of  the  series  'France  and 
England  in  North  America.'  The  rest  of  the 
series  appeared  as  follows:  'The  Jesuits  in 
North  America'  (1867) ;  'La  Salle  and  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Great  West*  (1869);  'The  Old 
Regime  in  Canada'  (1S74);  <Count  Frontenac 
and  New  France  under  Louis  XIV'  (1877); 
'Montcahn  and  Wolfe'  (1884).  This  last  con- 
cluded the  series  but  left  an  impcu-tant  period 
untreated;  the  gap  was  filled  by  publication 
of  'A  Half  Century  of  Conflict^  (1892).  Park- 
man  chose  for  his  subject  a  theme  entirely  un- 
touched by  other  writers  and  dealt  with  it  so  suc- 
cessftdly  as  to  obtain  ^rc-eminent  rank  among 
Ustorians.  Hu  histories  arc  not  phitosophical. 
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yet  are  written  with  a  breadth  of  view  and  a 
sense  of  proportion  that  mark  the  philosophic 
sinrit  Nowhere  does  he  show  his  power  more 
dearly  than  in  his  sympathetic  and  vivid  por- 
trayal of  many  widely  different  characters 
He  comUned  to  an  unusual  d^ree  the  merits 
of  both  the  scientific  and  Uterary  historian. 
None  of  the  most  scientific  of  modern  histori- 
cal students  have  surpassed  him  in  thorou^ 
and  exhaustive  researdi,  while  his  literary  sQde 
is  marked  by  a  clearness,  beauty  and  dramatic 
power  that  give  to  his  Mstco'ies  the  fasdnation 
of  the  best  of  romance.  Consult  Famham; 
C  H.,  'Ufe  of  Paricmaa>  (Boston  1901); 
Sedgewick,  H.  D„  ^Fraads  Parkman>  (Boston 
1904) ;  Vedder.  H.  C  ^American  Writers  of 
Today>  (New  York  1910). 

PARKS,  LeightoiL  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman:  b.  New  York,  10  Feb. 
1852.  He  was  graduated  at  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1876,  was  ordained  deacon 
in  that  year  and  priest  in  1877.  He  was  rector 
of  Emmanuel  Oiurch,  Boston,  in  1878-1904, 
since  when  he  has  held  the  charge  of  Saint 
Bartfiolomew's,  New  York,  succeeding  David 
H.  Greer  who  resigned  upon  being  elected 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  Author  of  'His  Star  in 
the  East' ;  'The  Winning  of  the  Soul  and  Other 
Sermons>  (1893);  'Moral  I^dership  and  Other 
Sennons>  (1914). 

PARKS,.  Public.  Gties  as  a  rule  are  not 
suffidentiy  appreciative  of  the  necesatyand  de* 
siraUUty  of  adequate  park  systems.,  They  are 
usually  satisfied  with  a  few  meagre,  dtut-cor- 
cred  s<^areB»  scattered  throughout  the  business 
section,  and  certain  large  acreages  in  inaccessi- 
ble locations,  prindpal&  used  for  athletic  and 
picnic  parties.  The  park  system  of  a  dty,  how- 
ever, necessarily  receives  the  care  and  attention 
in  its  design  and  execution  tiiat  is  given  to  dvic 
centres  and  other  portions  of  the  dty.  They 
are  laid  out  in  a  broad  spirit  and  wim  a  free 
hand,  and  space  should  not  be  spared. 

There  is  slight  danger  of  planning  parks  on 
too  large  a  scale,  there  having  been  few  in- 
stances, if  any,  of  dties  having  reduced  the 
size  of  thdr  parks,  once  laid  out  At  one  time 
there  was  considerable  critidsm  concerning  the 
extent  of  Central  Park  in  the  dty  of  New 
York,  which  is  two  and  one-half  miles  long  and 
one-half  mile  wide.  To-day,  however,  the  pro* 
posal  to  erect  in  it  a  boilifing  of  the  bignest 
artistic  character  is  vigorously  opposed  and  pub» 
he  opinion  would  not. countenance  die  alii^test 
reduction  in  its  area. 

A  modem  system  of  a  dtr  is  planned  in  a 
systematic  manner.  It  should  consist  of  parks 
of  varying  sizes  and  design,  each  adapted  more 
or  less  particularly  for  certain  purposes.  In  a 
general  way,  parks  increase  in  size  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  from  the  business  centre,  and 
for  the  purposes  to  which  are  to  be  de- 
voted they  are  grouped  into  four  or  five  classes. 

Those  parks  of  the  smallest  «ze  are  gener- 
ally located  in  the  most  congested  ^arts  of  die 
dty  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  business.  They 
arc  not,  however,  so  large  as  to  have  a  dis- 
organizing effect  or  cause  undue  inconvenience 
to  traffic  and  the  dispatch  of  business.  Those 
of  the  next  largest  size  are,  as  a  rulCj  in  the 
crowded  residential  and  tenement  distncts  and 
th^  are  of  varying  sizes,  of  from  one  to  iota 
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blocks,  or  more,  in  area.  Those  of  the  third 
clasE  are  located  in  the  ontskirts  of  the  residen- 
tial portiOQ  and  are  nsually  of  great  extent 
These  are  the  principal  parks-  of  the  city  and 
are  connected  by  boulevards  and  parkways. 
The  fourth  and  largest  class  often  consist  of 
large  undeveloped  areas  of  land,  purchased 
the  dty  and  rented  ont  partially  for  farming 
purposes  and  partially  held  as  forests,  frcmi 
which  the  wood  may  be  cut  and  sold  in  such 
quantities  as  will  not  deplete  its  growth.  Prom 
lands  such  as  these  latter,  cities  m  man^  Euro- 
pean ootmtries  derive  lai^e  and  increasii^  rev- 
enues, while  portions  of  the  land  m«y  be  sold 
from  time  to  tiaie  as  the  city  grows. 

The  number  of  parks  in  a  dty  should  be 
lar^,  particularly  as  regards  the  smaller  ones. 
An  important  principle  in  park  design  is  to  have 
the  number  and  location  such  that  every  portion 
of  the  city  shall  be  within  easy  walking  dis- 
tance of  at  least  one  small  park.  As  to  loca* 
tion,  they  should  be  arranged  as  a  part  of  a 
system  and  not  merely  set  down  haphazard  and 
wherever  room  may  oe  had.  They  afford  ex- 
cellent terminal  points  for  streets  and  avenue^ 
and.  when  made  a  part  of  a  proper  system,  add 
unity  and  variety  to  a  city's  plan. 

The  larger  parks  should  be  connected  by 
boulevards,  or,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  water 
communications,  either  for  pleasure  purposes  or 
commercial  use.  If  the  waterways  are  for 
commercial  toe,  they  should  be  laid  out  with 
grass  plots  aad  Uned  widi  boulevards,  as  ii 
the  usual  custom  abroad* 

The  properties  best  adapted  for  park  pur^ 
posea  are  often  of  the  least  value  for  other 
uses.  Steep  hills,  cUffs  or  rock  formations, 
swamps,  ponds,  lakes  and  streams  render  land 
expensive  for  utilization  as  building  sites,  but; 
on  the  contrary,  supply  the  natural  features 
most  easily  transformed  into  interesting  parks. 

Small  parks  may  be  either  of  a  strictly  formal 
nature,  or  laid  out  on  a  more  or  less  rural  plan, 
with  cascades,  flower  beds  and  an  abundance  of 
trees.  Runnit^  water  is  alvnys  a  feature  of 
interest,  hut  stagnant  water  should  not  be  per- 
mitted, as  being  a  breeding  place  for  moaqut- 
toes,  whidi  are  like^  to  beoorae  a  great 
miisance. 

Most  large  foragn  dties  are  abundantly 
Bttppbed  vridi  small  parks.  Berlin  has  a  large 
number,  as  has  Vienna,  but  in  the  latter  dty 
there  Is  an  arrai^ment  known  as  the  *Ritw,> 
which  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  Ac  parka. 
Dresden  and  Stockholm  also  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  parks.  In  addition,  in  certain  for- 
eign cities,  uiere  are  spadous  squares,  which, 
though  devoid  of  grass,  shrubbery  or  trees, 
still  nave  to  a  certain  extent  the  effect  of  parks, 
being  embelli^ed  with  fotmtains,  obelisks, 
momunents,  electrolierL  etc  A  well-knovn  cx> 
ample  of  this  latter  is  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
Paris,  which,  however,  is  bounded  on  two  of 
its  sides  by  parks;  others  areidie  Raadhus-Plads, 
Copenhagen^  the  eastern  end  of  Unter  den  Lin- 
den in  Berbn,  the  Dam  in  Amsterdam  and  the 
Place  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville  in  Paris.  Owing  to 
the  traffic  pasmng  throtigii  diem,  thcgr  are  neces- 
sarily open. 

If  these  c^en  spaces  are  too  large,  they  have 
the  effect  of  dwarfing  the  surrounding  fauild- 
nm.  Sndi  is  case  in  certain  sqttares  found 
iuMoscow  and  in  Pttrograd  in     F1k«  Dvort* 
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sory,  the  Place  Krasnaia  and  the  Place  des 
Theatres,  which  are  merely  large  open  spaces 
paved  with  cobblestones.  White  these  spaces 
could  have  been  laid  out  as  parks  with  trees 
and  grass  pk>ts,  it  may  be  that  they  have  re- 
mained open  as  spaces  for  possible  miUtary 
parades. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  a 
park  system  is  accessibiuty.  The  greatest  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  so  arranging  the  parks 
and  transportation  lines  that  the  public  raa>;  be 
provided  with  quick,  dbeap  and  convenient 
means  of  access  to  the  parks,  for  otherwise 
they  lose  the  greater  pert  of  meir  usefulness. 

Every  dty  as  a  rtde  should  have  at  least  one 
large  park  within  easy  walking  lUstance  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Its  population  and  the  other 
parks  wimin  easy  reach  by  surface  or  other 
fines  of  tranqrartation  at  a  single  fare.  River 
and  island  parks  are  reached  }^  bridges  or  by 
boats  C4>erated  by  the  city.  If  transportation  f  adf- 
ities  to  the  IgHcs  are  not  ample  the  paries  are  of 
little  use.  The  greater  part  of  ffie  dt/s  popu- 
lation labors  six  days  a  wedc,  with  but  tew 
Opportunities  for  recreation  other  than  on  tiie 
seventh  day;  much  effort  is  being  made  to  afford 
on  that  day  alt  possible  fadSties  for  the  needed 
recreation. 

In  character,  ihc  parks  of  a  dty  should  be 
varied ;  those  of  small  size,  surroimaed  by  build- 
ings of  architectural  interest,  should  be  of  a 
more  formal  diaraaer,  that  is,  laid  out  on  a 
more  regular  plan,  with  walks,  terraces,  ave- 
nues, lakes,  fountains,  flower  hc6s,  stattiary, 
ornamental  electroliers  and  other  features  of  a 
similiar  sort  than  those  situated  in  more  distant 
portions  of  the  dty.  The  latter  are  preferably 
of  a  more  rural  character,  primaeval  and  undis- 
turbed  in  general  effect  Ine  main  park  of  the 
dty  may  partake  of  both  these  characteristics, 
portions  bdng  adapted  to  the  one  scheme  and 
other  portions  to  the  other.  In  its  appeal  to  its 
tnultitndinous  vaen,  th^  omtain  features  cal- 
culated to  9ppai  to  die  tastes  of  each  and  all 
seeking  recreation. 

The  entrances  to  such  a  park  have  gener- 
ally a  monumental  character  and  often  have  a 
central  mall,  laid  out  in  a  formal  manner  and 
flanked  with  statues.  Promenades  and  walks, 
large  flower  beds,  tmtanical  gardens,  zoological 
gardens,  lakes  with  aquatic  tnrds,  fadlities  for 
rowing  in  summer  and  for  ice  ^tii%  in  win- 
ter, artifid^  geysers,  small  streams  and  rivers 
with  artifidal  falls,  rock  formations,  bypaths, 
music  stands,  stimmer-houses,  shdter-houses, 
drinking  fountains,  refreshment  stands,  concert 
pavilions,  tennis  and  croquet  grounds,  wading 
pools  for  children,  playgrounds  with  swings, 
carousels  and  the  like,  sun-dials,  ornamental 
bridges,  free  singing  birds,  squirrels  and  other 
small  animals,  driveways,  tmdle  paths,  reser< 
vairs,  observation  towers,  decorative  kiosks 
and  other  features  all  go  to  make  such  a  park 
attractive  to  visitors  of  all  classes.  The  fore- 
going indicates  the  arrangement  and  location 
of  parks,  while  the  following  give  some  con- 
crete examples  of  parks  in  certain  representa- 
tive dties.  For  example,  the  dty  of  Berlin  has 
been  laid  out  and  its  development  planned  up 
to  the  year  2000,  when,  it  is  estimated,  the  dty 
will  have  a  population  of  10,000,000.  With  4^- 
OOOtOOO  inhabitants  at  present,  Beriin  is  tfie  third 
la^ett      in  the  world.  Before  its  suburbs  — 
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the  ptwaple  of  TvMch  are  Chai1ottenb(iT^> 
Schoneburg,  Rbcdorf  and  Wilmersdorf — were 
iacorporated  in  it,  its  pofnilation  was  2,091,000; 
and  uie  area  of  its  parks  was  as  follows : 

Nine  pslrks,  coveritig  776  acres;  147  mall 
decoiative  t^ots,  254  acres :  three  tree  narseriei, 
42  acres ;  cme  school  garoeti,  74  acres ;  a  total 
of  1,146  acres.  In  atMition,  the  length  of  streets 
planted  wiA  trees  is  106  miles.  Around  the 
trees  are  262  garden  plots  having  an  aggregate 
area  of  237  acres.  There  are  also  99  acres  of 
grass  plots  utilized  as  children's  ptaygrotind&, 
ranging  in  size  from  1^  to  17  acres  each. 

The  park  area  of  Chartottenburg  (pop.  309,- 
400)  on  31  March  1912  was  618  acres.  On  the 
same  date  the  total  area  of  the  <ity  was  5,790 
acres.  ^  In  addition  to  its  parks  proper,  the  city 
maintains  four  tree  nurseries  in  which  174,000 
yomig  trees  were  growing  at  the  end  of  March 
1912.  At  the  same  time  the  municipal  green- 
houses contain  87,885  flowering  plants,  1,399 
palms  and  2,408  decorative  plants,  of  an  ag- 
gregate value  of  $10,460.  During  the  course  of 
the  >rear  456,643  plants,  worth  *27,000,  were 
used  in  the  pajrks,  in  the  street  boulevarding  and 
about  the  soiools,  hosfHtals,  etc. 

Berlin-Schonebui^  possesses  its  own  munici- 
pal gardens,  coverir^  50,000  square  shards,  which, 
when  entirely  completed,  will  comprise  11  green- 
houses, 125  hotbeds,  a  botanical  section  in- 
tended to  supply  schools  with  demonstrative 
specimens  and  a  municipal  free  nursery.  On 
the  average,  300,000  plants,  including  about  50,- 
000  bulbs,  are  used  aichycar  for  setting  out  in 
the  city  flower  beds.  The  park  commis^on's 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  amounted  to 
$72,195. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  throughout 
Germany  to  the  subject  of  parks,  not  alone 
within  the  cities,  but  also  without,  certain  munic- 
ipalities owning  from  10,000  to  40,000  acres, 
which,  con»dered  from  the  standpoint  of  forest 
conservation,  bring  in  a  steady  aiid  ever- 
increasing  income.  In  fact  there  are  instances 
of  certain  dties,  instead  of  collecting  taxes,  pay- 
ing dividends  to  their  dtizens  each  year  out  of 
the  proceeds  derived  from  their  lanos  and  otlier 
mumcipat  owned  utilities. 

Within  Greater  London  the  total  park  area 
is  approximately  17,800  acres,  of  which  the 
17  government  parks  comprise  56357  acres,  the 
13  dty  parks,  6,491  acres,  in  addition  to  the 
suburban  parks,  of  5,057  acres  and  the  borough 
parks,  of  266  acres.  The  prindpal  are 
A^ctoria,  with  250  acres,  Battersea,  200  acres, 
Hempstead  Heath,  250  acres.  The  last  named 
is  a  nigh  tract  of  land  lying  in  the  northwestern 
rart  of  the  dty,  with  few  artificial  features. 
Besides  these  there  are  four  royal  parks,  Saint 
Tames,  Green,  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde 
Park,  the  best  known  being  the  last  named,  the 
rendezvous  of  high  sodety  and  royalty,  particn^ 
iarly  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
Kensington  Gardens  is  a  veritable  arbor,  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  from  every  dime  being 
found  on  every  hand.  Other  parks  are  Putney 
Heath,  Regenfs  Park,  Richmoad  Paric,  on  the 
Thames  and  the  ntunertms  -  small  squares  and 
open  places,  many  bein^  around  churdies.  The 
total  upkeep  is  approximately  $600j00l}  per  an- 
num for  the  entire  park  system. 

The  parks  of  Paris  are  di%aded  between  those 
within  and  those  without  the  fortifications,  the 


latter  bdng  found  in  all  directions  at  varying 
distances  up  to  Forests  of  Pontainebleau,  cover- 
ing between  40,000  and  45,000  acre^,  which,  al- 
diough  over  an  hour's  ride  from  the  dty,  is 
dsimed  wilb  pride  by  every  Parisian,  Of  the 
parks  within  ute  aty,  tfie  most  famous  is  that 
of  Tuileries  (56  acres),  overlooking  the 
Seine  on  the  right  side,  and,  therefore,  bdng 
on  the  Une  divi<hng  the  d^.  Formerly  the 
grbunds  of  the  royal  palace,  the  Tuileries  have 
seen  many  vidssitudes.  To-day  they  are  the 
property  of  the  French  Republic,  the  only  park 
IB  Paris  so  owned.  At  one  end  is  situated  ibt 
famoos  l^ris  art  museum,  the  Louvre,  and  at 
Ihe  other;- in  6ie  Place  de  la  Concorde,  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Champs  Blys^s,  the  famous 
parked  boulevard  extending  northwesterly  to 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  To  the  right  is  one  of 
the  fashionable  shopping  streets,  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli.  The  arrangement  of  the  park  is  rather 
fonnal,  the  embellishments,  semi-classical 
sculpture,  monuments,  etc.,  bdng  in  keemng 
with  the  ardiitecture  of  die  palace  of  &e  Tuil- 
eries and  the  Louvre.  Its  central  location 
makes  it  exceedingly  popular,  particularly  for 
the  working  peo[de  employed  in  its  virinity. 

Anodier  park  of  the  same  size  is  the  Luxem- 
Tmrg  (rardens,  situated  around  the  palace  of  the 
Luxemburg.  Less  formal,  and  filled  with  many 
objects  of  nistoric  interest,  it  is  a  favorite  spot 
with  the  student  population  of  the  "left  bank* 
of  the  Seine.  Other  interior  parks  are  the 
aristocratic  Pare  Monceau  (23  acres),  filled 
with  examples  of  the  finest  French  sculpture 
and  completdy  timbered;  Montsouris  Park  (38 
acres),  widi  its  meteorological  observatory; 
Jardin  des  Plantes  (58  acres),  with  its  botani<al 
treasures;  and  the  Buttes-Ciiaumont  Gardens 
(57  acres),  formerly  the  gallows  field  of  the 
city,  reclfumed  in  1865  for  park  purposes,  has 
become  one  of  t|ie  most  attractive  spots  in  the 
dty. 

Outside  the  fortificaUons  is  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  (2,100  acres),  a  natural  wooded  park 
widi  lakes,  running  streams,  winding  roadways 
and  two  race  tracks.  The  Bras,  as  it  is  known, 
is  the  aristocratic  afternoon  park  of  the  dty, 
and  here  and  on  the  Chanqu  Blys^s  on  the  way 
to  the  Bois  may  be  seen  everyone  who.  con- 
siders himself  of  any  importance.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  die  dty  is  the  Bois  de  Vincennes, 
a  similar  park  of  me  same  size.  While  its' 
natural  features  are  mudi  the  same  as  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  it  is  somewhat  less  accessible  and 
less  popular.  There  are  two  other  parks,  among 
the  many  that  surround  Paris,  that  have  a 
particular  attraction  for  visitors  —  those  at 
Saint  Cloud  and  at  Versailles.  Both  were 
formerly  the  seats  of  French  royalty.  The 
latter,  taken  in  connection  with  the  palace,  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  geometrically  formed 
park,  which,  if  split  in  two  in  the  centre  and 
one-half  superimposed  over  the  other^  is  sup- 
posed to  shiaw  an  absolute  4)ilateral  similarity. 
It  is  divided  by  a  Grand  Canal.  The  prindpal 
attraction  is  the  playing  of  the  great  fountains, 
which,  on  account  of  the  great  cost  — '  upwards 
of  ^,000  per  day -stakes  place  once  a  month 
duruig  the  summer,  and,  in  addition,  the 
numerous  objects  of  historical  and  romantic  in- 
terest, for  it  was  here  that  the  French  court 
had  its  greatest  s^endor. 

In  the  d^  of  New  York  are  many  notable 
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parks,  the  best  known  being  Central  Park  (840 
acres),  situated  in  the  practical  ffeof^aphicad 
centre  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York 
City  proper.  It  was  purchased  for  park  purr 
poses,  plans  vrere  worked  out  and  devuoft- 
ment  was  begun  between  the  years  1853  and 
1863,  work  being  begun  in  1857.  It  extends 
from  59th  to  110th  street  and  from  5th  to  8th 
avenues,  and  is  situated  conveniently  to  all  the 
principal  car  lines  of  the  city.  It  is  wooded  in 
part,  with  a  large  number  ot  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  has  a  series  of  winding  roads,  paths 
and  by-wivys  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Besides 
its  natural,  features-  it  has  many  additional  at> 
tractions,  for  instance,  a  "Zoo,*  vliidi  is  visited 
by  thousands  every  year,  a  greenhouse  wherein 
are  exhibited  splendid  examples  of  exotic  plants, 
and  in  which  flower  diows  are  sometimes-  held. 
A  large  lake,  ponds  and  running  streams  are 
other  of  the  attractions,  and  facilities  for  row- 
ing in  summer  and  skating  in  winter  are  pro- 
vided. Of  permanent  value  the  year  around  as 
a  place  much  visited  is  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  situated  on  the  5th  avenue  ade.  and 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
located  just  outside,  on  the  western  side.  Two 
city  water  reservoirs,  an  obelisk,  a  Revolution- 
ary fort,  the  "^Mall,*  with  its  concert  stand,  and 
many  monuments  are  other  points  of,  interest 
It  is  cut  by  only  one  cross  street  (having  a  car 
line),  but  the  street  is  below  die  surface  of  the 
park  and  properlv  brid^d  over. 

The  land  included  in  Central  Park  cost 
originally  $5^028844.  In  1906  its  value  was  esti- 
mated at  $236,500,000,  and  to-dav  it  is  worth 
probably  over  half  a  billion  dollars  —  an  ex- 
ample of  the  reason  for  which  European  cities 
make  it  a  rule  to  buy  parks  and  lands  for  specu'' 
lative  purposes. 

Other  parks  are  Pelham  Bay  Park  (1.756 
acres)  wi&  a  shore  front  of  upwards  of  10 
miles,  along  Long  Island  Sound,  and  two 
islands;  Bronx  Park  (719  acres),  containing 
the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens  and  the 
Zoological  Park,  the  most  important  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  Bronx  Park,,  with  its  natural 
woods  and  other  features,  includinir  a  river, 
spacious  boulevards,  etc.,  is  a  favorite  spot  jirith 
thousands  of  persons  from  the  lower  *East 
Side»  of  New  York  City,  as  the  lines  of'com- 
nranication  mn  direct.  Van  Cortlandt  Park 
(1,132  acres),  on  the  Hudson  River  side  of  the 
city,  is  the  favorite  public  recreation  park  of 
New  York,  particularly  so  for  golf,  track  and 
other  outdoor  sports,  including  skating. 

Brooklyn  contains  several  notable  parks: 
Prospect  Park  (516  acres),  the  site  of  the 
Revolutionary  battle  of  Long  Island.  The 
effort  of  its  sponsors  has  beat  to  keep  it  as 
nearly  in  its  natural:  condition  as  possiue,  and 
entire  freedom  is  given  to  diildren  to  play  in 
any  part.  In  particular,  it  contains  a  "Parade* 
of  about  40  acres  for  athletic  sorts'  Dvker 
Island  Park  (144  acres),  overlooktnff  uie  Nar- 
rows ;  Bay  Ridge  Park,  overlooking  New  York 
Bay;  Forest  Park  (535  acres),  adjoining 
Queensborougfa,  61Ied  with  natural  attractions 
for  the  lover  of  outdoor  life;  and  Fort  (vreene 
Park  (30  acres),  around  the  site  of  the  Revohi- 
tionary  fort  of  the  same  name.  In  Staten 
Island  is  Silver  Lake  PaHc  (300  acres),  well 
laid  out  with  drives,  tennis  courts,  etc 

Both  in  New  York  and  in  Brooklyn  are  inf 
numerable  smaller  parks  —  breathiiur  spaces 


and  between  certain  of  Ac  parks  are  connecting 
boulevards  of  note,  timbered  and  parked,  from 
200  to  400  feet  in  width.  The  most  noted  of 
these  perhaps  is  Riverside  Drive  and  Paik,  ex- 
toiding  from  72d  street  northward  along  the 
Hudson  River.  It  follows  the  natural  contour 
of  the  littoral,  and  is  flanked  on  one  side  by 
some  of  tbe  handsomest  residences  and  apart- 
ment-houses of  the  city,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  river  bank  with  its  prinueval  timber.  Un- 
fortunatel}%  access  to  the  water's  edge  is  dif- 
ficult, as  tne  New  York  Central  has  die  ng^t 
of  way,  but  plans  are  being  formulated  for  the 
bri(^:ing  over  of  the  tracks  so  that  paric  pur- 
poses may  not  be  intjsrfered  with. 

E^ilaoelpfaia  is  well  supplied  with  parks,  the 
most  beautiful  being  Fairmount  (3,242  acres), 
and  Wissahickon  Driveway  on  tlie  Schuylktll 
River.  The  city  park  commission  in  1888 
formidated  plans  for  the  systematic  Imorove- 
ment  and  audition  of  the  park  system,  so  that 
now  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  from  ^e  city 
hall  thn-e  is  an  area  of  upwards  of  8,500  acres 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  including  open  spaces, 
river  fronts,  boulevards,  etc. 

Boston  has  perhaps  me  most  complete  S3rs- 
tem  of  parks  and  playgrounds  in  America;  in 
fact,  the  modem  playground  and  recreation- 
park  movement  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  had 
Its  beginnings  for  Americans  in  Boston.  The 
city  stands  at  the  head  of  those  communities 
which  have  actually  achieved  their  aims  in  this 
direction.  There  are  within  the  city  3,574  acres 
of  land  devoted  to  park  and  playground  pur- 
poses, over  one-tenth  of  the  total  land  area  of 
the  city.  Of  this  area,  2,692  acres  are  under  the 
control  of  the  city  and  882  acres  under  control 
of  the  State.  The  Common  with  an  area  of 
48  acres,  and  the  Public  Garden,  with  an  area  of 
24  acres,  tie  almost  at  the  centre  of  the  city. 
No  £strict  is  without  its  park  or  playground, 
no  part  of  the  community  without  an  easily  ac- 
cessible breathing  spot  A  Slate-appointed 
Metropolitan  Park  Comnussion  has  developed 
in  the  environs  of  the  city  a  supplementary 
system  of  parks.  North  oi  the  dty  lies  ihe 
Middlesex  Falls  Reservation,  containing  over 
3,000  acres  of  hills  and  woodland.  To  the  south 
lies  the  Blue  Hills  Reservation  of  4,232  acres. 
The  banks  of  Ae  Charles  River  and  the  ocean 
beaches  are  included  in  the  general  scheme  and 
all  the  larger  units  are  joined  by  means  of  a 
^stem  of  well-kept  boidevards.  Education 
features  are  provided  at  the  Marine  Park,  the 
Franklin  Park  Zoo  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Baltimore,  2,277  acres,  the  best  known  be- 
insT  Patterson  Park,  Carroll  Park  and  Druid 
Hill;  Chicago  has  a  system  whereby  within  10 
minutes  walk  one  can  find  a  park.  In  tize  they 
run  from  3  to  75  acres.  The  best  known  are 
Lincdn  Park,  Washington  Park  and  Jacksoa 
Park,  the  last  named  bein^  the  site  of  the 
Worid's  Columbian  Exposinon,  1893.  In  gen- 
eral the  lagoons  for  which  the  exposition  was 
famed  have  been  left,  and  are  now  a  veritable 
network  of  waterways.  The  park  commission 
of  CHiic^o  has  endeavored  to  combine  its 
parla  wifli  die  ides  of  recreation,  and  probably 
the  most  nearly  complete  system  in  the  countir 
is  the  residt.  Washington,  the  Federal  capital, 
has  a  wetl-developed  park  system,  including 
Potomac  Park.  Lincoln  Park,  Meridian  Hill 
Parte.  Logan  Park,  Garfield  Park.  The  Mili- 
tary Park  of  Newarl^  N.  J.,  is  well  developed 
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as  also  Battery  Park  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  Gor- 
don Park,  Cleveland,  is  becoming  one  of  the 
show  places  of  that  city.  Garden  City,  Long 
Island,  and  Forest  Hills  a  few  miles  distant  are 
among  the  most  interesting  modem  dvic  de- 
velopments in  America  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  park  and  landscape  architect.  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  a  fine  public  pl^round  and  rest  spot 
in  Perkins  Park.  Crrant  Park,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
undei^one  considerable  improvement  and  has 
many  features  of  interest  Saint  Augustine  and 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  have  very  interesting  parks 
with  sub-tropical  plants  and  trees  of  great  in- 
terest to  visitors  from  the  bleak  North.  Belle 
Isle,  Detroit,  ranks  among  the  best  developed 
public  parks  in  the  United  States  and  Washings 
ton  Park,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  also  among  the  best 
developed  civic  park  areas.  Seaside  Park, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  great  natural  advantages, 
being  located  on  the  Atlantic  shore;  it  has 
undergone  considerable  improvement  in  recent 
years  and  is  among  the  more  noteworthy  de- 
velopments in  pane  design  and  maintenance. 
Keney  Park  and  Elizaft>eth  Park.  Hartford, 
Conn.,  are  noted  for  thdr  scenic  and  floral 
beauty. 

The  foregoing  are  examples  of  parks  for 
large  cities.  Smaller  cities  as  a  rule  in  the 
past  have  done  comparatively  little  to  provide 
parks  and  recreation  grounds.  However,  with 
the  introduction  of  modern  city  planning, 
numerous  American  cities  are  now  providit^ 
park  systems  previously  not  dreamed  of,  for 
instance,  in  a  comprehensive  city  planning  re- 
port for  Bethlehem,  Pa.  (65,000  population), 
plans  were,  prepared  (or  a  chain  of  iiarks,  boule- 
vards and  recreation  grounds  which  may  be 
considered  adequate  and  serve  as  a  good  ex- 
ample for  a  city  of  this  size.  The  several 
parks  developed  and  now  under  development 
are,  Monocacy  Park,  Sand  Island  Park  and 
Lehigh  River  Park  within  the  cit>r  limits,  and 
Saucon  Park  just  outside  of  the  city  limit  but 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  planniag 
commission. 

Frank  Koesteh, 
Consulting  Engineer  and  Cit^  Planning  Expert' 
Author   of    ^Modern   C«y   Planning  ana 
Maintenance.^ 

PARKSVILLE,  Mo„  village  in  Platte 
County,  10  miles  northwest  of  Kansas  City,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  railroads.  Park  College  was  founded 
here  in  1875.  There  are  stone  quarries  and  it 
is  a  shipping  point  for  willows  for  riprapping. 
Pop.  765. 

PARLEMENT.  in  French  history,  before 
the  Revolution,  a  name  applied  to  certain  su> 
perior  and  final  courts  of  judicature,  in  which 
also  the  edicts  of  the  king  were  registered  be- 
fore they  became  laws.  Of  these  the  chief  was 
that  of  Paris,  but  there  were  no  fewer  than  12 
provincial  Mrlements,  at  Toulouse,  Grenoble, 
Bordeaux^  DHon,  Pau,  Metz,  Besangon,  Douai, 
Rouen,  Aix,  Rennes  and  Nancy.  These,  though 
not  actually  connected  with  that  of  Paris,  in- 
variably made  common  cause  with  it  in  its 
stru^les  with  the  royal  power.  Of  these  parle- 
ments  the  most  celebrated,  most  influential  and 
historically,  most  interesting,  was  that  of  Paris. 
It  dates  back  to  the  Curia  Regis  of  the  Prankish 
kings.  The  former  assembly  was  composed  of 
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the  dignitaries  of  the  court  (lay  and  ecclesias-  - 
tical),  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  king  and  under  his  presidency,  or  that 
of  some  one  appointed  by  him,  to  act  for  him. 
Thus,  in  its  origin,  the  parlement  of  Paris  was 
a  distinctly  royal  council.  As  sudi  it  looked 
after  all  cases  involving  the  royal  interests.  In 
addition  to  tWs  it  heard  appeals  from  the  lower 
courts,  especially  where  denial  of  justice  or 
unnecessary  dela^  was  charged.  On  account  of 
its  ro;yal  origin  it  became,  especially  under  the 
Carolingian  rulers,  the  court  in  whidi  the  hipfher 
nobiHty  and  those  connected  with  the  king^'s 
household  were  tried.  Its  functions  were  also 
extended,  more  broadly,  to  those  living  under 
the  protection  of  the  sovereign.  These  various 
functions  threw  upon  the  parlement  an  amount 
of  work  very  much  greater  than  had  originally 
been  intended  it  should  have  to  perform.  Grad- 
ually this  work  was  systematized  and  divided 
into  three  distinctly  defined  sections,  known  as 
(1)  Conseil  de  Roi ;  (2)  C:hambre  des  Comptes; 
and  (3)  the  Parlement  proper.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  divisions,  the  parlement  continued  to 
be  composed  of  the  nobility  up  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  IX,  in  the  13th  century;  but  by  this 
time  the  three  divisions  above  indicated  had 
become  very  definitely  defined.  In  the  reign  of 
Philip  IV  (1285-1314)  the  upper  bourgeoisie 
began  to  be  represented  in  the  parlement  which 
already  consisted  of  three  chambers,  the 
*Grand*  Chambre,"  or  the  meeting  of  the  par- 
lement as  a  whole ;  the  *Chambre  des  enqudtes,* 
a  sort  of  committee  of  the  Grand'  Chambre, 
which  took  charge  of  preliminaiy  investigations 
of  all  kinds  and  handled  a  vast  amount  of 
detail  work,  which  could  more  easily  be  taken 
care  of  bv  it  than  by  the  parlement  as  a  whole ; 
and  finally  the  *Chambre  des  requetes*  which, 
as  its  name  indicates,  handled  all  petitions  made 
to  the  parlement.  During  the  occupation  of 
Paris  by  the  English  (1417-^)  the  parlement 
of  Pans  continued  to  meet  and  transact  its 
business  regularly  at  Poitiers. 

The  French  parlement  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  parliament  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word, 
because  it  never  really  ceased,  theoretically  at 
least,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  sovereign. 
The  members  were  appointed  by  the  Idng,  some- 
times on  his  own  authority  and  to  represent  his 
own  interests,  but  generally,  especially  from 
1400  onward,  from  a  list  of  eligibles  presented 
by  parlement.  Thus  no  one  could  become  a 
member  of  parlement  who  was  displeasing  to 
the  king  or  who  was  known  to  oppose  his  in- 
terests. But  gradually  the  principle  of  nomi- 
nation became  a  dead,  letter  and  by  the  reign 
of  Francis  I  membership  in  the  parlement  was 
openly  purchased.  This,  combined,  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI  (1467)  the 
irremovability  of  the  members  had  become  a 
fixed  principle,  tended  to  rapidly  make  of  diat 
body  a  "nobility  of  th&  robe,"  wnidi,  as  it  grew 
in  power,  became  excessively  jealous,  of  its  own 
prerogatives  and  determined  on  strengthening 
its  own  position.  Membership  in  the  parlement 
began  to  pass  from  father  to  son  as  the  order 
and  rank  of  nobility.  The  sovereigns  aided 
these  pretensions  by  creating  new  members  of 
parlement  and  collecting  large  sums  from  them 
for  the  favor  of  the  appointment.  In  1604  an 
arrangement  was  reached  between  the  members 
of  the  parlement  and  the  king  whereby  the 
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former  paid  into  the  royal  treasury  one-six- 
tieth of  their  income  in  return  for  the  royal 
confirmation  of  the  principle  that  their  parlia- 
mentary office  should,  at  their  death,  pass  to 
their  heirs.  The  growth  of  power  and  import- 
ance of  the  parlement  naturallj'  soon  began  to 
make  it  look  more  to  its  own  interests  man  to 
those  of  the  sovereign.  As  early  as  the  rdsn 
of  Louis  XI  it  began  to  endeavor  to  modify 
the  nn^al  decrees  or  to  change  or  reject  them, 
and  the  lung's  confirmation  of  the  irrenunr- 
ability  of  the  members  was  really  a  concession 
to  their  growing  power  and  ability  to  oppose 
the  royal  will.  From  this  time  on  a  quiet  strug- 
gle for  power  continued  between  the  parlement 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  various  sovereigns  of 
France  on  the  other,  tmtil  finally  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII,  the  parlement  sought  to  impose 
its  will  upon  the  kin^  and  upon  his  Minister, 
Richelieu,  but  failed  in  the  attempt,  thanks  to 
the  ability  and  determination  of  the  latter.  In 
the  reign  of  X^uis  XIV  the  struggle  was  con- 
tinued, and  again  the  parlement  finally  lost  out, 
and  in  the  end_  found  its  powers  greatly _  re- 
stricted, everything  but  its  judiciary  functions 
having  been  taken  from  it.  This  placed  the 
parlement  in  the  position  of  an  ant^onist  at- 
tempting to  gain  from  the  Crown  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  which  it  had  been  deprived 
In  1771  the  parlement  was  dissolved,  all  offices 
declared  vacant  and  a  new  parlement  created 
with  restricted  powers  and  emoluments.  At  this 
time  provision  was  made  for  doing  much  of  the 
judicial  work  of  the  parlement  by  the  establish- 
ment of  six  superior  courts,  a  really  good  and 
sound  legal  and  legislative  move,  but  one  that 
was  naturally  very  unpopular  vnth  the  would-be 
ruling  class,  who  composed  the  old  parlement, 
and  with  the  people  as  a.  whole,  who  sided  with 
the  members  of  the  parlement  rather  than  with 
the  Crown,  whose  acts  were  considered  arbi- 
trary and  illegal.  This  brought  the  parlement 
and  the  people  closer  together  and  tended  con- 
tinually to  widen  the  breach  between  the  former 
and  the*  Crown.  Thus  the  parlement,  though  in 
the  bc^nning  it  had  no  object  in  opposing  the 
sovereign  other  than  the  securing  of  its  own 
individual  interests,  became  logically  the  cham- 
pion of  popular  rights  and  the  will  of  the 
people  as  opposed  to  the  autocratic  power  of 
Its  rulers,  who  were  not  slow  to  recognize  the 
position  into  which  the  parlement  had  drifted. 
Rapidly  the  parlement  became  the  emblem  of 
wideswecping  reforms  in  the  government  of 
the  nation  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  Had 
the  parlement  really  been  representative  of 
popular  interests  it  might  have  had  a  different 
mnuence  on  the  history  of  popular  ri^ts  in 
France;  but  it  was  all  along  bent  on  recovering 
its  old  privileges  and  powers  and  had  little  or 
no  interest  in  the  claims  of  the  masses,  which 
it  bitterly  opposed  whenever  any  reforms  were 
advocated  that  tended,  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  public,  to  restnct  or  curtail  in  any  way 
its  ancient  privileges  and  emoluments.  Finally, 
in  1790,  the  parlement  of  Paris  and  also  all  the 
provincial  parlcmcnts  were  alwlishcd  by  the 
National  Assembly,  who  found  that  they  were 
bent  on  looking  after  their  own  interests  as 
privileged  bodies,  as  opposed  to  those  of  the 
French  people  as  a  nation. 

The  chief  importance  of  the  parlements  of 
France  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
acted  as  practically  national  judiciary  bodies  at 


a  time  when  the  preaenoe  of  sodi  bodies  was 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  nation.  On 

account  of  their  practical  unity  of  aims  and  the 
close  contact  of  the  provincial  parlements  with 
that  of  Paris  and  with  one  another,  they  gradu- 
ally unified  the  customs  laws  of  France  so  that 
they  obtained  practically  the  force  of  one  great 
body  of  written  taws  and  laid  the  foundatioii 
of  Frendi  law,  which  was  built,  for  the  most 
part,  on  justice  and  right. 

Bibliography. — Auhert,  'Histoire  du  parle- 
ment de  Paris  151 5  >  (1B94)  ;  Bastard  d'Estan|^ 
Vicomte  de,  'Les  parlements  de  France^  (Pans 
1857) ;  Beugnot,  'Les  01im>  (Paris  1839-48) ; 
Boutaric,  'Actes  du  parlemeit  de  Paris'  (Paris 
1863-67) ;  Qierule,  ^Dictionnaire  historique  des 
institution^  etc*  (Paris  1874);  De  Breuil. 
^Stilus  cune  imrlamenti^  (Paris  1909)  ;  Esmein, 
^Histoire  du  droit  fran<;ais*  (Paris  1901) ; 
Flammermont,  *  Remonstrances  du  parlement 
de  Paris  aux  XVIIIe.  8iecle>  (Paris  1888-98) ; 
Guilhiermoz,  ^Enquctes  et  proces>  (Paris  1892); 
Langlois,  *Textes  relatifs  k  I'histoire  du  parle- 
ment' (1888);  ^Les  ori^nes  du  parlement^ 
(Paris  1890) ;  Luchaire,  *Histoire  des  institu- 
tions monarchique  de  la  France'  (Paris  1891)  ; 
Viollet,  *Histoire  des  institutions  politiques* 
(Paris  1903). 

PARLSR,  or  ARLER,  Peter,  Carman 
ardiitect:  b.  protably  Cologne,  abont  1333; 
d.  about  1397.  He  was  a  son  of  Heinrich  Par- 
ler,  also  a  famous  architect  of  Cologne,  and 
brother  to  Johannes  Parler,  who  in  1359  be- 
came master  architect  of  the  cathedral  of 
Freiburg.  The  name  is  thought  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  Arler,  and  members  of  the  family 
were  known  also  as  Von  Gmund,  from  the 
birthplace  of  Heinrich  and  others  of  the  family 
connection.  In  I3S6  Peter  was  architect  on 
the  Prague  Cathedral,  of  which  he  is  known 
to  have  built  the  choir.  The  members  of  the 
family  are  listed  in  Klemm's  'Allgemeine 
deutsche  BiograpMe.*  Consult  also  Neuvrirth's 
t  Peter  Parler  von  (^mtind  und  seine  Familie* 
(Prague  1891). 

PARLEY,  Peter.  See  Gochiuch,  Samuel 
Griswold. 

PARLEY,  militanr  term,  dcsigoatii^  an 
oral  conference  with  the  enemy.  It  takes  place 
under  a  Hag  of  truce  and  usually  at  some  spot, 
temporarily  neutral,  between  the  lines  of  the 
opposing  armies.  The  advance  of  the  mes- 
senger is  usually  announced  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet or  beat  of  drum  as  well  as  by  the  signal 
of  the  white  flag  of  truce.  The  messenger 
chosen  is  designated  as  a  "parlemenlaire,"  a 
term  used  by  all  nations,  including  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States.  The  parlementaire 
becomes  the  agent  of  all  non-hostile  intercourse 
between  belligerent  armies,  his  duties  covering 
every  form  of  communication  between  the 
opposing  armies.  He  may  be  accompanied  by 
three  persons,  usually  a  dnunmer,  bugler  or 
trumpeter  and  an  interpreter.  These  persons, 
however,  may  not  enter  the  enemy's  lines;  and 
the  parlementaire  may  not  demand  reception 
by  the  commanding  officer,  but  must,  if  re- 
quested, deliver  his  written  messa^  or  put  an 
oral  message  into  writing  to  be  delivered  to  the 
commander.  The  party  advancing  under  a  flag 
of  truce  is  not  to  be  fired  upon,  but  on  the 
other  hand  is  supposed  to  select  a  quiet  period 
and  avoid  recklessness  in  his  advance,  and  if 
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he  advances  under  heavy  enemy  fire  and  is 
injured  he  has  no  cause  for  complaint;  nor 
may  a  truce  party  advance  at  night.  The  party 
sending  the  pariementaire  ceases  firing  as  an 
announcement  of  sending  a  truce  party,  further 
announcement  being  made  by  *beatii%  a  par- 
ley* with  trumpet  or  drum.  The  commander 
of  the  enemy  army  may  not  refuse  to  receive 
the  message  of  the  pariementaire,  but  he  may 
declare  formalities  and  conditions  under  which 
he  will  receive  him  and  fix  the  hour  and  place 
at  which  he  must  appear.  Unnecessary  repe- 
tition of  visits  need  not  be  permitted  and  in 
case  of  abuse  of  tiie  white  flag  the  commander 
in  reprisal  may  refuse  to  recdve  the  truce 
party.  The  pariementaire  and  Ids  escort  are 
inviolable  except  when  he  abuses  his  privileges 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  information  or  other 
advantage.  In  such  case  he  may  be  detained 
but  word  must  be  sent  to  his  commanding 
officer  and  his  detention  must  be  of  as  brief 
duration  as  is  consistent  wiUi  safeguarding  the 
secrets  he  has  secured.  The  rules  are  dearly 
defined  in  the  ^Rtiles  of  Laftd  Warfare,  Annex 
to  Hague  Convention  No.  iv,  18  Oct  1907,* 
Consult  *RuIes  of  Land  Warfare,  United  States 
Army,  1914'  (War  Department,  Washington 
1914). 

PARLIAMENT,  ActB  of.  See  Acts  op 
Paruament;  Cheat  Britain  —  Pasuament. 

PARLIAMENT,  British.  See  Gkeat 
Britain — -Pabuament;  London. 

PARLIAMENT.  Houses  of.  See  Lojhdon. 

PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS  ACT. 
See  Cqkbuft  Practices  Acts. 

PARLIAMENTARY  LAW.  See  Law. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM.  See 
Gbeat  Bbxtaik. 

PARLOA,  pgr-16-a,  Maria,  American 
author  and  domestic  scientist :  b.  Massachusetts, 
1843;  d.  1909.  She  was  an  authority  on  the 
pioper  preparation  of  food  and  on  household 
management  upon  which  subjects  she  lectured 
and  wrote  extensively.  She  lectured  to  Har- 
vard medical  students  on  sickroom  cooking,  and 
she  was  special  instructor  on  domestic  science  in 
various  schools  and  colleges.  After  her  return 
from  Paris  in  1881,  where  she  had  spent  four 
years  in  stndy,  she  went  dirough  the  western 
cities  on  a  lecture  tour  which  occupied  several 
months,  and  she  finally  opened  a  cooking  school 
in  New  York  City  in  1882.  Among  her  works 
are  *  First  Principles  of  Household  Management 
and  Cookery*  (1879);  <New  Cook  Book  and 
Marketing  Guide*  (1882)  ;  'The  Kitchen  Com- 
panion* (1887) ;  'The  Young  Housekeeper' 
(1894);  'Home  Economics*  (1896). 

PARMA,  p^r'ma,  Alessandro  Farnese.  3d 
Duke  of.   See  Faenese,  Alessandro. 

PARMA.  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Parma,  which  divides 
the  dty  into  imequal  parts;  Panna  is  55  miles 
hy  rail  northwest  of  Bolc^cna.  The  town  is  en- 
circled by  the  Ram  pari,  a  promenade  laid  out  on 
the  site  of  the  former  fortifications.  The  old 
Roman  Via  JEmifia  traverses  the  town  centrally 
east  to  west,  forming  the  principal  street,  at  its 
widest  section  named  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele; 
and  the  Strada  Garibaldi,  another  in^rartant 
streetj  intersects  it  north  and  south.  Both  are 
lud  with  tramways.  Of  the  four  principal  squares 
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the  chief  is  the  large  and  handsome  Piazza 
Graudc,  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  Among 
the  principal  buildings  are  the  Duomo  or  cathe- 
dral, begun  in  10S8,  partly  Rjomanesque  and 
partly  (jOthic,  with  a  fine  octagon  tower  and 
a  doine  in  the  centre,  the  interior  painted  in 
fresco  by  C/>rr^gio;  the  bafitisteix  ui  the  Lom- 
bard-Romanesque style .  (1196-1270),  and  cov- 
ered extcmally  with  curious  bas-r^iefs;  the 
church  of  La  Steccata ;  the  church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni^ whidi,  with  other  chorches  and  buildings, 
contains  paintii^  by  Corxei^o  and  by  Parmi- 
giano,  the  Jatter  of  whom  was  bom  there  and 
both  of  wh(Mn  lived  there.  Other  buildings  and 
places  of  interest  are  the  ducal  palace  (now  the 
prefecture)  ;  the  Palaxzo  ddla  Pilobta,  compris- 
ing a  museum  of  antiquities,  a  gallery  of  valu- 
able paintings,  and  library  of  over  320,000  vol- 
umes; and  the  university  founded  in  1512,  with 
faculties  of  law,  medicine  and  science,  42  pro- 
fessors and  over  600  students.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  of  silk,  cottons,  woolens,  felt  hats, 
etc  Traces  of  a  prehistoric  pile-viUage  of  the 
Broiue  Era  and  of  an  Etruscan  town,  precede 
the  attthentic  history  of  Parma  as  a  Roman 
colony.  Pofi.  ahout  54,000.  Parha,  the  prov- 
ince, has  an  area  of  1,250  square  miles,  and  popu- 
lation of  about  SOOjOOO.  It  is  watered  chiefly  by 
the  Taro,  the  Parma  and  the  Enza,  all  of  which 
fall  into  the  Po.  It  is  covered  by  branches  of 
the  Apennines  on  the  south.  Fasma,  the  duchy 
of,  fonnerly  an  independent  state  of  northern 
Ital]^  but  unce  1860  incorjjwrated  in  die  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  divided  into  the  provinces  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza.  As  an  independent  state 
it  comprehended  the  three  duchies  of  Parma 
proper,  Piacenza  and  Guastalla,  and  had  an  area 
o£  2,7o6  square  miles.  The  government  was  an 
absolute  monarchy.  During  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire  this  territonr  became  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Lombardy.  Charlemagne,  having 
conquered  that  kingdom,  made  a  present  ol 
Parma  to .  the  Pope,  who  long  possessed  it.  In 
the  subsequent  quarrels  between  the  popes  and 
the  emperors  both  Parma  apd  Piacenza  became 
independent  republics.  In  1512  Pope  TuUus  II 
regained  possession;  and  in  1543  Paul  In  erected 
them,  into  a  duchy  in  favor  of  his  son^  Luigi 
Farnese,  whose  line  became  extinct  in  1731, 
Don  Caries,  son  of  Philip  V  of  Spain  and  Eliz- 
abeth Fanies^  obtained  possesion  in  the  face 
of  a  protest  by  the  Pope,  and  kept  it  till  1736, 
when  he  became  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  A 
claim  was  now  put  in  by  Austria;  but  the  Treaty 
of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  in  1748  gave  possession  to 
Philip,  another  son  of  Philip  V  and  Elizabeth 
Farnese.  The  victories  of  the  French  in  Italy 
in  the  be^ning  of  last  centnry  enabled  Napo- 
I«m  to  seize  &e  dodiy  and  attach  it  to  his  king- 
dom of  Italy.  After  N^oleon^  downfall  it  fell 
to  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  for  life,  and 
thereafter  to  the  Duke  of  Lucca  and  his  de- 
scendants, until  1860  witnessed  its  annexation  to 
Sardinia-and  Its  incorporation  with  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Hie  chief  industries  are  factories  for 
the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments,  linens, 
silks,  woolens,  glass,  leather,  hats,  tobacco  and 
iron  products;  and  the  prinapal  trade  is  in  cat- 
tle, grain,  wine  and  the  products  above  men- 
tioned. Consult  Blashfield.  ^Italian  Cities* 
(New  York  1912). 

PARMBNIDBS,  nir-nrin'I-dez,  Greek  phi- 
losopher, head  of  the  Eleatic  tchool :  b.  Elea,  in 
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soudiern  Italy,  and  flonrished  about  the  middle 
of  the  5th  centtt^r  b.c  In  460  he  went  to  Ath- 
ens, with  his  pupil  Zeno,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Socrates,  then  a  younp:  man.  He  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  both  Plato  and  Aristotle 
for  the  depth  of  his  intellect  and  the  loftiness 
of  his  character.  His  only  writings  consist  of  a 
didactic  poem,  *0n  Nature,'  in  epic  verse,  com- 
posed in  the  Ionian  dialect  In  the  first  part  of 
the  poem  he  treats  of  that  which  it,  of  absohite 
being,  which  reason  alone  is  aUe.to  conceive  and 
demonstrate;  and  in  the  second  part  of  that 
which  appears,  of  the  {Aenomena  of  the  senses. 
Pure  being  he  opposes  to  all  that  is  multiplex 
and  mutable,  as  well  as  to  non-being,  and  ex- 
cludes from  the  notion  of  it  the  elements  of 
time  and  space,  origination  and  termination, 
identifying  it  finally  with  thou^t  Being  can- 
not be  predicated  of  the  phenomenal  world, 
which  ts  illunon.  The  second  part  of  his  poem 
begins  with  the  remark  that  truth's  discourse 
and  thoi^ht  are  now  ended,  and  mortal  opinion 
only  remains  to  be  consid<>red.  Consult  Burnet, 
John,  *Greck  Philosophy'  (Vol,  I,  London 
1914) ;  Karsten,  *Philosophonun  Graeoonim 
Reliquiae'  (1835) ;  Stein,  ^Symbola  Philolo- 
gorum  Bonnensium  in  Honorem  Ritschlii> 
(1854-67) ;  Vatke,  <Farmenidi8  Veliensis  Doo- 
trina>  (1864). 

PARMENIO,  par-me'nt-0,  or  PARMSN- 
lON,  Macedonian  general  under  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great :  b.  about  400  B.C. ;  d.  Ecba- 
tana,  329.  A  trusted  counsellor  and  able  lieu- 
tenant of  Philip,  he  carried  to  a  successful  issue 
many  campaigns  during  his  master's  life.  In 
356  he  defeated  the  Illyriansj  and  in  342  car- 
ried on  a  successful  campaign  in  Euboea.  While 
he  was  on  a  war  mission  in  Asia  Minor,  Philip 
was  assassinated;  and  Parmenio  used  his  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  Alexander  whose  accession 
was  thus  a^ured.  Alexander  aIso_  had  great 
confidence  in  him,  although  deprecating  the  con- 
servative prudence  of  me  older  man.  While 
Parmenio  was  in  Media,  his-  son,  Phtlotas,  was 
found  guihy  of  treason  against  Alexander  and 
executed,  and  soon  after  his  execution  the 
father,  too,  was  put  to  death;  either  because 
Alexander  feared  that  he  would  attempt  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  death  of  his  son,  or  because 
the  son  implicated  him  in  the  plot. 

PARMESAN  (par-mf-zan')  CHSBSS,  a 
cheese  originally  made  in  Parma,  of  dammed 
milk  flavored  with  saffron,  and  celebrated  for  its 
keeping  qualities.  It  had  to  be  grated  when 
used. 

PARMIGIANO,  XI.  el  p&r-me-ja'nd.  The 
popular  name  of  Francisco  Mazzola,  an  Italian 
painter,  so  named  from  Parma,  his  birdiplace. 
See  Mazzola,  Francesco. 

PARNAHYBA,  par-na-«'ba,  a  river  of 
northern  Brazil,    See  Paranahysa. 

PARNASSIENS,  Les,  la  par'na'syan',  a 
school  of  French  poets  which  took  its  name 
from  a  collection  of  poetry  entitled  'Le  Par- 
nasse  Contemporain*  (1866),  and  which  con- 
tained considcralile  work  by  younger  poets,  al- 
thoudi  it  also  included  that  of  men  of  estab- 
lished reputation  such  as  Lcconte  de  Lisle,  La- 
prade,  Banville,  Baudelaire,  Gautier  and  others. 
Later  issues  were  published  in  1869  and  1876. 
The  Parnassian  school  headed  by  Leconte  de 
LisI^  at  wdiosc  home  meetings  were  held. 


adopted  as  its  motto,  *Art  for  Arts'  Sake*  and 
souf^t  to  establish  a  ht^er  order  of  poetry, 
avoiding  sentimentality,  pedantry  and  me  ex- 
pression of  personal  emotions,  while  striving  for 
perfection  in  form.  Among  the  best  known  of 
the  school  were  Anatole  France,  Frangois 
Copp^e,  Catulle  Mendis,  Sully  Prudhomm^ 
Xavier  de  Ricard  and  Armand  Silvestre. 

PARNASSUS,  par-nas'iis,  in  ancient  Ke<^- 
raphy,  a  mountain  in  Phocis,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth  and  the  frontier  of  Boeotia  and  Attica. 
To  the  northeast  lies  the  plain  of  Cephissus,  to 
the  west  the  plain  of  Araphissa,  to  the  south 
two  narrow  valleys,  and  the  northwest  and 
southeast  passes  between  it  and  C^iona  and  Heli- 
con, respectively.  Parnassus  has  two  snow- 
capped peaks,  each  over  8,000  feet  high,  Ly- 
corea,  now  Lykeri  (the  name  is  ako  given  to 
the  entire  mountain),  is  at  the  southeast  and  i& 
only  80  feet  higher  than  Tithorea,  now  called 
(^rantorachos  or  Hierondovrachos.  The  site 
of  Castalia,  a  fountain  of  inspiration  and  of  the 
temple  of  the  Delphic  Apollo  (on  the  southern 
slope),  Parnassus  has  became  a  symAKil  of 
poetry  and  hHlts-leitres.  The  name  Pamassus 
is  also  given  to  the  whole  range  of  mountains. 

PARNASSUS,  Pa.,  borough  in  Westmore- 
land County,  on  the  AU^eny  River.  17  miles 
northeast  of  Pittsburg  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  It  is  situated  in  a  region  devoted 
to  aericulture,  lumbering  and  coal  mining,  and 
has  glass  works,  white  lead  and  linseed-oil 
factories,  and  manufactures  car  equipment. 
Pop.  2,5k 

PARNELL,  par'nel,  Charles  Stewart,  Irish 
political  leader:  6.  Avondale,  County  Wicklow, 
27  June  1846;  d.  Brighton,  Sussex,  6  Oct.  1891. 
He  was  educated  at  Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  left  without  a  degree.  In 
1872-73  he  vi^ted  the  United  States,  and  in 
1875  was  elected  to  Parliament  as  member  for 
County  Meatfa.  He  allied  himself  with  Joseph 
Big^ar  and  liegan  the  policy  of  obstructtni? 
parliamentary  proceedings,  in  order  to  bring 
pressure  to  -bear  on  the  government,  and  obtain 
concessions  for  Ireland.  In  1879  he  was  chosen 
first  president  of  the  recently  started  Land 
League;  he  now  visited  the  United  States  a 
second  time  to  raise  fimds  for  the  Le^ue^  and 
was  well  received  Inr  even  the  most  extreme  of 
the  Irish  par^.  At  the  general  election  of 
1880  he  was  elected  for  three  Irish  constituen- 
cies, but  chose  to  sit  for  (Zork,  which  he  repre- 
sented to  the  last.  He  now  became  the  chair- 
man of  the  Irish  parliamentary  party.  The 
methods  of  the  Land  Le^ue,  especially  the 
system  of  "boycotting^*  warmly  advocated  by 
Mr.  Pamell,  and  the  general  state  of  IreUnd, 
led  the  Gladstone  government  to  bring  in  a 
Crimes  Bill  and  an  Arms  Bill  in  I88I.  both  of 
which  vi^ere  passed,  but  not  till  after  violent  op- 
position from  the  Parnellites  in  Parliament.  A 
Land  Act  was  passed  in  the  same  session,  and 
as  the  government  saw  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  thwart  its  operation,  Pamell  was 
arrested  and  lodged  in  Kilmainham  Jail  with 
several  of  his  supporters.  In  reply  to  this  a 
*No  Rent*  manifesto  was  issued,  which  caused 
the  suppression  of  the  Land  League,  but  boy- 
cfUting  and  crime  continued.  In  the  spring  of 
1882,  by  what  has  been  called  the  'Klikndn- 
bam  Treaty,*  Pamell  was  set  at  liberty,  having 
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promised  to  lend  some .  assistance  in  cheddiv 
crime.  In  1886  Gladstone  definitely  dedared  in 
favor  of  Home  Rule,  and  g^ned  the  support 
of  Parnell  and  his  party;  in  that  same  year  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  was  introduced,  and  after  its 
rejection  Parnell  and  Gladstone  were  in  close 
alliance.  In  1887  Parnell  and  others  of  his 
par^  were  accused  by  the  London  Times  of 
complicity  with  the  crimes  and  outrafies  com- 
mitted by  the  extreme  section  of  the  Iri^  Na- 
tionalist party.  To  investigate  tbese  charges  a 
conunission  of  three  judges  was  appointed  by 
the  government  in  1^,  with  the  result  that, 
after  a  great  deal  of  evidence  received  from 
both  sides,  a  report  was  laid  4>efore  Parliament 
in  February  1890,  acquitting  him  of  the  graver 
charges  against  him;  and  he  obtained  iSjOOO 
($25^000)  damages  in  a  suit  for  libel  against 
the  Times.  In  1890  he  was  proved  the  guitty 
corespondent  in  the  divorce  case  of  Captain 
O'Shea,  and  afterward  married  Mrs.  O'Shea. 
The  affair,  however,  ruined  his  political  career. 
The  IriA  party  at  first  reappointed  him  their 
chairman,  "bxit  shortly  afterward  a  letter  from 
Gladstone  to  John  Morley  was  published  stat- 
ing that  if  Parnell  continued  to  be  leader  it 
would  be  •(fisaitrous  in  the  highest  degree  to 
the  cause  of  Ireland,*  which,  of  course,  im- 
plied that  the  support  of  Gladstone  and  his 
party  would  be  withdrawn  from  FameU.  He 
was  tben  deserted  "by  the  great  majority  of  his 
parliamentary  foHowers,  and  the  Irish  priest- 
hood made  a  determined  stand  agaitist  him.  He 
bv  no  means  tamely  acquiesced  in  this  position 
of  affairs,  but  fought  vigorously  to  the  last  to 
maintain  his  position  as^  leadtf  of  the  Iri^ 
people,  thus  overtasking  his  strength  and  break- 
mg  down  his  health.  Parnell  as  a  speaker  was 
reserved  and  diiniified;  he  had  an  unusual 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  law.  which  he  used 
most  effectively,  and  for  a  time  lie  completely 
dominated  his  party,  making  it  a  force  both  re- 
spected and  feared  in  Knglisih  political  life. 

Consult  Hansard,  ^Parliamentary  Debates^ 
for  187S-91 ;  Brvce,  'Studies  in  Contemporary 
Biography*  (1903);  Mahoney,  <Lifc  of  Par- 
nell' (1886) ;  McCarthy,  Justin,  <A  History  of 
Our  Own  Time' :  Moore,  ^Parnell  and  His 
Island*  (1887):  O'Brien.  *Ufe  of  Charles 
Stewart  Pamela  (1888);  O'Connor,  'The  Par- 
nell Movement'  (189^) :  O'Shea.  K.,  'Charles 
Stewart  PamelP  (New  York  1914);  Shertocke, 
'Life  of  Parnell'  (1887);  'Memorial  Volume 
to  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,*  with  a  biography 
by  Walsh  (1892). 

PARNSLL.  Thonuu,  Anglo-Irish  poet: 
b.  Dublin,  Ireland.  1679;  d.  Chester,  England, 
July  17ia  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
En^and  in  1700^  and  in  1^  was  made  arch- 
deacoo  of  Cltmier.  He  was  intjmate  widi 
Pope,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Homer  and  wrote  the  essay  prefixed 
to  it,  'Essay  on  the  Life,  Writings  and  Learn- 
ing of  Homer'  (1715).  In  1713  he  was  ap- 
pomted  prebend  of  the  cathedral  of  Dublin 
through  the  influence  of  Swift,  and  in  1716 
was  made  vicar  of  Finglas.  He  was  the  inti- 
mate and  associate  of  the  foremost  English 
and  Irish  writers  of  his  day.  among  them  Gay, 
Arbuthnot,  Pope  and  Swift  His  jNiems  were 
published  by  Pope  in.  1721  and  in  1/58  a  second 
volume  entitled  'The  Posthumous  Works  of 
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FanieU>  was  also  ttublished.  '  Consult  Gold- 
smith, 'Life  of  PamelL' 

PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS.    See  Parish 

SCB0I».S,  ROHAH  CaTHOUC 

PARODY,  a  literary  composition  in  iHiich 
the  style,  form  or  expression  of  dignified  writ- 
ings are  closely  imitated,  usually  in  a  humorous 
or  satirical  manner.  Amon^  English  parodies 
the  best  are  the  famous  'Rejected  Addresses  of 
James  and  Horace  Smidi.'  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  burlesque  musical  works. 

PAROLE  (from  the  same  term  in  French 
meaning  *word^),  a  term  used  tn  Imv  and  in 
military  affairs.  In  law,  something  done  ver- 
bally or  by  word  of  mouth*  in  contradistinction 
to  what  is  written;  thus  an  agreement  maj^  be 
by  parole.  Evidence  also  may  be  divided  into 
rarole  evidoice  and  written  evidence.  (See 
EraiEMCs).  (2)  In  military  affairs,  when  a 
prisoner  of  war  receives  full  liberty  within  cer- 
tain limits  on  promising  not  to  attempt  to 
escape  he  is  said  to  be  on  parole ;  or  he  may  get 
leave  to  depart  from  custody  on  promising  that 
he  will  return  at  the  time  appointed;  or  he  may 
give  his  parole  not  to  fight  a^n  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  llie^  release  of 
prisoners  of  war  on  parole  came  into  use  with 
the  disuse  of  the  old  custom  granting  the 
captor  right  to  hold  his  captives  indefinitely  for 
ransom.  At  first  it  was  only  extended  to 
officers  in  exceptional  cases.  Breach  of  parole 
is  reckoned  infamous  in  all  civilised  nations. 
The  word  parole  is  also  used  as  a  password;  a 
word  given  out  each  day  in  orders  by  the  com- 
manding oflker  in  camp  or  garrison,  by  which 
friends  and  foes  may  be  distinguished.  It  is 
used  as  a  check  on  the  counters^r>i>  "^he  parole 
is  sent  sealed  in  the  form  of  an  order  to  those 
entitled  to  it  It  differs  from  a  countersign 
in  being  given  only  to  officers,  or  those  who 
inspect  and  give  orders  to  t^e  guard.  The 
Hague  C^onfcrence  of  1889  defined  the  condi- 
tions of  parole  and  provided  that  prisoners  of 
war  maybe  liberated  on  parole  only  when  their 
country  so  authorizes.  If  paroled  each  person 
so  liberated  binds  himseli,  on  his  personal 
honor,  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the  parole  r 
and  his  own  government  is  in  honor  and  duty 
bound  to  require  of  him  no  services  in  any 
way  conflicting  with  his  observances  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  his  parole.  If 
the  government  objects  to  the  omtfition  of 
the  part^  it  should  return  to  captivity  the  per- 
son so  paroled.  A  person  fotmd  bearing  arms 
against  the  government  by  whidi  he  has  been 
paroled,  or  against  its  allies,  may  be  tried  by 
military  court  in  which  case  conviction  usually 
means  the  sentence  of  death.  Consult  Higgins, 
A.  P.,  'The  Hague  Conference  and  other 
International  Conferences'  (New  York  1909) ; 
Scott,  J.  B.,  'Texts  of  the  Peace  Conference 
at  the  Hague  1899  and  1907>  (Boston  1908) ; 
'Instructions  for  the  Government  of  the  Armies 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Field' ;  Spaight,  J. 
M.,  'War  Rights  on  Land'  (London  1911). 

PARONYCHIA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Sitenaceee,  known 

?)pularly  as  the  nailworts,  or  whitlow- worts, 
hey  are  tufted  herbs,  distinguished  as  having 
no  corolla,  the  flowers  consisting  of  a  five- 
farted  calyx,  five  stamens  and  a  pistil,  some- 
times five-parted.  About  50  species  are  known, 
those  of  the  United  States  being  mostly  per- 
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eniiials.  They  are  natives  of  the  tempentte  and 
warmer  regions,  a  very  few  varieties  being 
found  in  setni-troptcal  localities. 

PAROPAMISUS,  par-o-pam'I'Sus,  the  Greek 
name  of  a  part  of  the  Hindukush  Range  to  the 
west  of  Kabul  and  forming  the  border  of 
Kohistan.  It  has,  in  modem  times,  come  to  be 
applied,  in  a  somewhat  more  restricted  sense, 
to  the  watershed  between  Herat  and  the  fron- 
tier of  Russia,  along  the  river  Kushk  which 
lies  at  an  elevation  of  alwut  1,000  feet  above 
sea-level. 

PAROQUET.  SeePAKKOT. 

PAROS,  pa'ros,  an  island  of  the  Cyclades  in 
the  Greek  Archipelago,  four  miles  west  of  Naxos 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  from 
four  to  six  miles.  It  is  nowhere  more  than  15 
miles  long  or  nine  miles  wide.  It  has  a  perime- 
ter of  36  miles  and  an  area  oi  82  square  mites. 
In  the  centre  of  the  island  rises  Mount  Hagios 
(Helias  or  Saint  Elias),  to  an  altitude  of  about 
2,400  feet.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  which 
occupies  the  entire  island  is  largely  composed 
of  fine  marble;  the  best  variety,  called 
•lychnites,"  were  at  one  time  much  used  in 
Greek  statuary.  The  marble  quarries  are  no 
longer  worked,  but  the  old  roads  to  them  are 
plamly  to  be  seen.  The  fertile  soil  grows  vines 
and  grain.  The  capital  city  of  the  island  Paros 
(now  Parikia)  was  settled  first  by  Cretans 
and  then  by  Pelo^nnesians.  Its  people  joined 
the  invading  Persian  armies  in  490  and  480  b.c 
After  Marathon,  Mlltlades  (qv.)  attempted  to 
reduce  the  dty,  but  was  unsuccessful.  A  year 
later,  defeated  by  Themistocles,  it  entered  the 
Athenian  league.  After  the  downfall  of  Mace- 
don  the  city  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. In  197  it  was  restored  to  Athens  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Romans ;  and  half  a  century 
later  became  subject  to  Rome.  The  island  was 
the  Urthplace  of  Arcliilochus.  Pop.  about 
10,000. 

PAROTID    GLAND.     See  Sauvasy 

Glands. 

PARQUETRY,  ornamental  inlaid  wood- 
work, generally  used  for  Qoors.  Scnnetimes, 
however,  wainscots,  walls  and  even  ceilings  are 
paneled  in  parquetry.  The  designs  are  geo- 
metric patterns  executed  in  differently'  tinted 
woods.  Parquet  flooring  had  long  been  in  use 
in  France  but  it  became  popular  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  The  rectangular  designs  used  in 
parquetry  are  much  larger  than  those  used  in 
marquetry  (q.v.). 

PARR,  Catherine,  English  queen,  sixth 
wife  of  Henry  VIII :  h.  1512 ;  d.  Sudeley  Castle, 
S  Sept.  1548.  The  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Parr,  master  of  wards  and  contrOllfer  to  Henry 
VIIFs  household,  she  was  well  educated,  and 
thanks  to  her  wealth  was  married  when  a  mere 
girl  to  Edward  Borough,  then  to  John  Neville, 
Baron  Latimer,  who  died  in  1542;  and,  though 
apparently  engaged  to  Sir  Thomas  Sey-mour, 
brother  to  Lady  Jane,  12  July  1S43,  became  the 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.  To  her  step-children,  and 
not  only  to  the  young  Edward  VI,  the  heir  ap- 
parent, to  whom  die  may  have  been  tutor,  but 
to  Mary  and  Elixabeth,  who  had  been  declared 
illegitimate  and  who,  because  of  her  influence, 
were  restored  to  their  rank  as  princesses,  she 
showed  tender  love  and  great  kindness.  To 
her  iiiAuence  was  due  much  b!E  the  love  of 


learning  later  shown  by  Elizabeth.  She  also 
did^  much  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  six 
articles  and  to  restrain  Henry  VIII  from  exces- 
sive cruelty  against  the  recusants.  The  story 
that  her  life  was  endangered  by  a  plot  accusing 
her  of  heresy  and  that  she  assured  the  king 
that  in  matters  of  religion  she  had  never  argued 
with  him  nor  objected  to  his  remarks  save  to 
profit  by  lus  wisdom,  thus  saving  herself  and 
bringing  discredit  on  the  lord  chancellor  and 
her  other  enemies,  may  not  be  wholly  free  from 
additions  and  changes  at  the  hands  of  Foxe, 
who  tells  it,  but  it  is  none  the  less  charac- 
teristic. During  the  absence  of  the  king  at  the 
siege  of  Boulogne  she  acted  as  regent  (1544). 
A  few  months  after  the  king's  death  Catherine 
married  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  probably  in 
April  1547.  She  died  in  September  of  the  next 
year,  a  month  after  bearing  him  a  daughter. 
Her  purity,  grace  and  learning  made  her  a  very 
attractive  figure.  She  showed  herself  strongly 
interested  in  the  universities  and  wrote  several 
devotional  works. 

PARR,  Louisa  Taylor,  English  novelist: 
b.  London,  about  1848;  d.  November  1903.  Her 
earlier  years  were  spent  in  Cornwall,  and  in 
1S69  she  was  married  to  a  physician  and  made 
her  home  in  Kensington.  Among  her  novels  are 
'How  it  all  Happened'  (1868)  :  'Dorothy  Fox» 
C1870);  <The  Pre8C0tts>  (1874);  <Gosau 
Smithy'  (1875);  <Adam  and  Eve>  (1880); 
<Robin'  (1884);  <Loyalty  (George'  (1888); 
^Dumps'  (1891);  <The  Squire>  (1892);  'Can 
this  be  Love>  (1896) ;  'The  Follies  of  Fashion.> 

PARR,  Sranel,  English  classical  scholar 
and  clergyman:  b.  Harrow,  Middlesex,  26  Jan. 
1747;  d.  Hattm,  Warwickshire,  6  March  1825. 
After  two  years  at  Cambridge  University  he 
became  an  assistant  master  at  Harrow  School, 
and  in  1776  head  master  of  Colchester  School. 
Taking  orders  in  the  Established  Oiurch  he  be- 
came perpetual  curate  of  Hatton,  and  in  1820 
was  appointed  to  a  prebend's  stall  in  Saint 
Paul's  Othedral.  He  possessed  a  wonderful 
memory,  was  a  brilliant  talker  and  esteemed  a 
weigh^  scholar,  but  his  reputation  does  not 
seem  justified  by  his  writings,  which  with  a 
memoir  by  John  Stone  appeared  in  eight  vol- 
umes in  1828:  Consult  also  Field,  'Memoirs 
of  Dr.  Parr»  (1828);  De  Quincejr.  ^Dr.  Samuel 
Parr  on  Whiggism  m  its  Relations  to  Litera- 
ture.* 

PARR.  Thomas,  or  OLD  PARR,  English 
centenarian,  supposed  to  have  lived  to  be  152 
years  bid:  b.  according  to  tradition,  1483;  d. 
London,  14  Nov.  1635.  His  home  was  Winnirig- 
ton,  near  Shrewsbury;  there  he  entered  service 
in  1500,  was  married  in  1563,  and  in  1588  (at 
105)  did  penance  in  the  church  of  Alberbury 
for  incontinence.  He  married  again  in  1605, 
and  in  1635  was  sent  as  a  "piece  of  antiquity* 
to  court  by  the  Earl  of  AnindeL  The  change 
of  air  killed  the  old  man.  k  is  more  than  du- 
bious that  ihe  tradition  as  to  Parr's  age  is  cor- 
rect  The  story  in  its  popular  form  is  given  in 

iohn  Tayter-s  'The  OMt  Oldc,  Very  Olde 
{an>  (1635).  Consult  Portttighily  Review 
(London  April  1869).  *Sir  G.  C  Lewis  and 
Longevity.* 

PARRAL,  par-ral'  HID^GO  DEL 
PARRAL,  or  6AN  JOSft  DE  PARRAL. 
Mexico,  city  of  the  sute  of  Chihuahua,  a  little 
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more  than  120  miles  southeast  of  Chihnahua. 
Its  wealth  is  in  its  silver  tnineSt  which  have  been 
worked  for  years  and  are  now  run  by  American 
capital ;  the  old  mines,  Jesus  Maria,  Mina,  Prieta 
and  Tajo,  are  in  the  centre  of  the  city;  seven 
miles  northeast  of  Parral  is  Minas  Nueyas. 
There  are  ore-crushing  machines  in  the  city. 
Parral  is  also  famous  for  its  aguardiente  and 
otfier  vinous  products.   Pop.  ^ut  15,000. 

PARRAMATTA,  par-^-mSt'^.  or  PARA- 
MATTA. New  South  Wales,  Australia,  a  city 
of  Cumberland  County,  on  the  Parramatla 
River,  14  miles  (by  rail)  northwest  of  Sydney. 
It  lies  west  of  Port  Jackson:  has  broad  streets, 
detached  houses,  street  railways,  a  beautiful 
park  and  a  large  orphan  asylum.  It  is  the  site 
of  Sydney  reservoirj  is  itself  a  railroad  centre; 
and  is  connected  with  Sydney  by  rail  and  by 
steame/.  Only  the  Sydney  settlement  is  older 
than  that  at  Rosehill,  as  Parramatta  was  first 
called.  It  was  the  first  shipinne  port  for  Aus- 
tralian grain,  and  the  surrounding  country  is 
now  full  of  orange  groves  and  orchards.  There 
are  woolen  manufactures,  salt  works  and  cop- 
per-smelting furnaces  near  the  dty.  Pop, 
about  15.000. 

PARRAS  DB  LA  FUENTE.  par'ras  da  la 
fwan'ta,  Mexico,  city  of  the  state  of  Coahuila, 
83  miles  west  of  Saltillo  and  34  mifes  east  of  the 
salt  lagoon  of  Parras.  It  is  about  1,800  feet 
above  sea-level  in  a  fertile  district  growing  or- 
chard fruits,  grapes  and  cotton,  and  with  silver 
mines  near.  The  principal  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  wines  and  brandies,  some  cot- 
ton-spinning and  silver  refining.  Pop.  about 
25,000. 

PARRHASIUS,  p9-ra'shl-&s,  Greek  painter: 
b.  Ephesus,  4th  century  b.c.  ;  d.  about  388.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Seneca  he  purchased 
an  old  man  as  a  slave  and  employed  him  as  a 
model  for  his  Prometheus,  torturing  him  in 
such  a  way  as  to  obtain  a  vivid  representation 
of  the  bound  and  agonizing  Tkan.  With  Zeuxis 
be  was  one  of  -the  leaders  of  the  Ionian  school 
of  painting.  He  psunted  ^Ajax  Wrestling  With 
Ulysses  for  the  Arms  of  Adiilles.*  His  artis- 
tic contest  with  Zeuxis  is  famous.  The  picture 
of  the  ktter,  it  was  said,  attracted  the  birds  to 
peck  at  the  painted  fruit,  while  Zeuxis  himself 
was  deceived  by  the  representation  of  a  curtain 
which  Parrhasms  depicted  upon  the  wall  with 
such  exact  truthfulness  asito  give  the  impression 
that  it  concealed  a  picture.  He  was  credited 
with  having  been  the  first  great  master  of  cor- 
rect drawing  and  the  management  of  light  and 
shade  to  convey  rotundity.  He  dealt  chiefly 
with  mythological  subjects.  He  was  remark- 
able for  purity  of  tone  in  painting  and  exquisite 
modehng  of  forms.  None  of  his  vuork  sur- 
vives; and  it  is  known  only  through  the  descrip- 
tions and  criticisnts  of  it  given  in  classical  writ- 
ers. Yet  it  long  survived  as  models  and  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  Greek  artists.  Consult 
Xenophon,  *  Memorabilia*  III,  10. 

PARRICIDE,  (1)  the  murder  of  either 
parent.  (2)  The  murder  of  any  ascendant  or 
person  oititled  to  reverence.  By  Roman  law 
the  term  included  the  murder  of  either  parent,  a 
brother  or  sister  or  any  child.  By  Scots  law  it 
includes  only  parents  or  grandparents.  By 
French  law  it  includes  any  legitimate  anoestor. 
and  is  treated  with  great  seventy,  as  it  is  the 


laws  of  many  other  European  countries.  In 
the  United  States  and  England  the  punishment 
iA  the  same  as  for  an  ordinary  murder.  (3) 
The  person  who  commits  such  a  crime. 

PARRIS,  par'is,  Samuel,  American  clergy- 
man: b.  London,  England,  1653;  d  Sudbury, 
Mass.,  27  Feb.  1720.  He  studied  at  Harvard, 
was  in  commerce  ait  Boston,  but  subsequently 
was  ordained,  and  in  1689-96  was  first  mmistcr 
of  Danvers,  4hen  part  of  Salem,  He  started 
the  Salem  witchcraft  -delusion  in  1692  by  beat- 
ing Tituba,  a  South  American  slave  of  his,  imtil 
she  confessed  herself  a  witch.  The  notion 
spread,  and  during  the  16  months  of  its  preva- 
lence, 17  persons  were  put  to  death.  In  these 
cases  Parris  was  active  for  the  prosecution. 
Charges  were  brought  against  him  by  his  parish 
in  1693,  and  though  he  admitted  his  error,  he 
was  dismissed  in  1696.  (He  afterward  preached 
in  Stow  and  Concord,  and  for  six  months  in 
1711  at  DunstaUe.  Cbnsult  Fowler,  *Life  and 
Character  of  Rev.  Samuel  Parris*  (1857). 

PARRI3H,  par'tsh,  Edward.  American 
pharmacist:  b.  Philadelphia,  31  May  1822;  d. 
Fort  Sill.  Indian  Territory,  9  Sept.  1872.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  Pfariadelpma  CoUe^  of 
Pharmacy  in  1842  and  engaged  in  practice  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1864  he  became  professor  of 
materia  medica  at  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
and  from  1867  until  his  death  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  practical  pharmacy.  He  was  actively 
associated  with  the  founding  of  Swarthmore 
College  and  was  its  first  president,  in  1868-70. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  revision 
01  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia  in  1850  and 
in  1860;  vras  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  American  I^nnaceutical  Association,  serv- 
ing as  its  president  in  1868.  '  He  died  of  fever 
while  acting  as  United  Sitates  peace  commis- 
sioner to  the  Indians.  He  wrote  ^An  Introduc- 
tion to  Practical  Pharmacy'  (1856) ;  *The 
Phantom  Bouquet*  (1863)  ;  ^As  Essay  on  Edu- 
cation* (1866). 

PARRISH,  Maxfield,  American  artist 
and  mural  decorator :  h.  ^iladcAphia.  ZS  July 
1870.  He  -studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  and  was  later  a  pupil  of  Howard 
Pyle.  Haverford  College  gave  nim  the  LL.D. 
degree.  As  an  illustrator,  he  is  well  known  for 
his  posters  and  magazine  covers.  He  designs  in 
flat  tints,  strong  and  delicate  outline,  and  elabo- 
rately detailed  ground,  or  background.  He  has 
illustrated  *Mother  Goose  in  Prose' ;  Washing- 
ton Irvine's  *  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
Yoric* ;  ^nneth  Grahame's  *Dream  Days*  and 
'Golden  Age* ;  'The  Arabian  Nights* ;  'Eugene 
Field's  'Poems  of  Chilifliood' ;  and  other 
humorous  works  with  signal  success.  The 
'Bulletin  Board*  is  among  the  best  known 
of  his  paintings,  and  his  principal  mural  decora- 
tions are  in  the  possession  of  James  J.  Storrow, 
Boston ;  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  'Whitney,  Westbury, 
L.  I.,  and  Hotel  Knickerbocker,  New  York; 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago  j  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco.  Curtis  Publishing  Company  of 
Philadelphia  have  16  of  his  panels.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists, 
National  Academy  of  Design,  honorary  member 
of  Philadelphia  Warter  Color  Club. 

PARRISH,  Stephen,  landscape  painter  and 
etcher:  b.  Philadelphia,  9  July  1846;  He  first 
exhibited  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  (1878) 
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and  1879  tn  the  New  York  National  Academy. 
Since  then  he  has  produced  a  series  of  land- 
scapes, usually  large  canvases,  showing  much 
power  of  expression  and  poetic  feeling.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  'The  Road  to  Perry's 
Peak,'  'Low  Tide,>  'Evening*  and  others,  ex- 
hibited in  New  York,  Boston  and  other  Ameri- 
can cities,  London,  Liverpool,  Munich,  Pans, 
Vienna  and  Dresden.  One  of  the  foremost 
American  etchers,  especially  notable  is  his 
treatment  of  American  coast  scenery,  as  in  the 
series  ^CaM  Ann  to  Maible  Head-'  The  sub- 
jects of  nis  earlier  work  were  mostly  taken 
from  the  New  England  coast  and  harbors,  and 
in  later  years  from  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

PARROT,  the  name  applied  generally  to 
birds  of  the  very  strongly  marked  order  Psittaci, 
the  members  of  which  are  distinguished  hy  the 
large  size  and  arched  form  of  the  upper  mandi- 
ble, which  terminates  in  an  acute  point  over- 
hanging the  shorter  lower  mandible.  The  upper 
mandible  is  freely  -hinged  to  the  skull  and  its 
sides  are  frequently  serrated  or  cot  into  teeth- 
like  processes.  The  nostrils  are  situated  in  the 
cere,  at  the  base  of  the  mandible.  By  the  re- 
version of  the  fourth  or  outer  one  the  toes  are 
paired,^  a  disposition  fitting  the  feet  admirably 
for  climbing.  The  two  front  toes  are  united  at 
their  bases  by  metnTbrane,  the  hinder  toes  being 
free;  and  the  adaptation  of  the  feet  is  com- 
pleted by  the  short  stout  tarsi,  covered  with 
rough  granulated  scales.  The  bill  also  aids 
these  birds  greatly  in  their  peculiar  mode  of 
locomotion  among  the  tree  tops.  The  wings 
are  of  moderate  size ;  but  the  tail  may  be  short 
or  elongated,  and  in  some  instances  assists  in 
climbing.  Unlike  that  of  most  other  birds  the 
tongue  is  soft  and  fleshy  throughout  and  serves 
with  the  upper  mandible  as  a  prehensile  organ. 
In  some  species  it  is  bushy  or  fringed.  Par- 
rots abound  in  the  warm  and  tropical  regions 
of  the  world,  but  rarely  extend  into  the  Tem- 
perate zone  except  in  the  Australian  region. 
There  distribution  presents  man^  remarkable 
features:  thus,  while  none  occur  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  species  are  extremely  mmierous  m 
the  Celebes,  oolomons  and  intervening  groups. 
They  are  particularly  abundant  in  Central  and 
South  America  and  their  fossil  remains  are 
found  within  the  Arctic  circle.  The  food  ordi- 
narrly  consists  of  seeds,  fruits,  buds  and  Bow- 
ers, but  rarely  of  tubers  or  even  insects.  These 
birds  break  open  the  hard  husks  of  nuts,  etc., 
by  aid  of  their  beaks,  with  great  ease  and 
dexterity.  They  are  slow  and  clum^  walkers, 
but  good  climbers  and  strong  fliers.  Parrots 
are  monogamous  in  habits  and  are  said  to  mate 
for  life.  Their  nests  are  generally  con- 
structed in  the  holes  of  trees,  occasionally 
in  earth  banks.  At  other  than  the  breeding 
season  they  are  gregarious  and,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, arboreal.  The  classification  of  the 
parrots  is  by  no  means  settled;  but  most  re- 
cent schemes  do  not  depart  widely  from  that 
proposed  by  Count  Salvadori,  who  divides  them 
into  six  families,  of  which  the  Psittacidce  or 
true  parrots  is  subdivided  into  six  subfamilies 
and  comprises,  in  its  56  genera  and  about  400 
species,  the  bulk  of  the  order,  among  them  the 
macaws  (q.v. )  and  parrakeets.  The  other 
families  are  the  CacaUiidce  or  cockatoos  fq.v.), 
with  6  genera  and  30  species;  the  T.oriidff  or 
lories,  with  14  genera  and  85  species,  found 


chiefly  in  Australian  regions  and  the  Moluccan 
groups,  the  Cychpsitlacidce,  with  2  genera  and 
18  species,  of  the  same  region,  the  Stringopida, 
containing  only  the  remarkable  nocturnal  and 
terrestrial  owl-parrot  or  kakapos  of  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Nettoridm,  formerly  of  six 
species,  but  three  are  now  extinct,  another 
equally  remarkable  New  Zealand  parrot,  one 
variety  (A'.  Kea)  of  which  lus  acquired  the 
unique  habit  of  kiUing  sheep  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  upon  their  kidney  fat. 

Of  all  this  great  assemblage  of  about  560 
species  of  parrots  the  vast  majority  inhatnt  the 
Australian  and  Malayan  region  and  South 
America;  Europe  has  none  and  the  United 
States  only  two,  both  probably  doomed  to  early 
extinction.  The  Carolina  paroquet  or  par* 
rakeet  {Conurus  carolinensis)  formerly  ranged 
throughout  the  coastal  plain  from  Virginia  to 
Florida.  A  few  colonies  remain  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lake  Ocheechosee  in  the  latter 
State.  The  other  varie^  known  as  the  Louisi- 
ana paroquet  (C.  C.  Ludovicianus)  formerly 
ranged  the  MississipiM  Valley  to  the  southern 
-shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  west  to  OklsAoma. 
It  is  now  found  only  in  southwestern  Arkansas 
and  northwestern  Louisiana.  The  Carolina 
paroquet  has  its  head  and  neck  vellow,  with 
orange  shadings,  the  shoulders  and  thighs 
orange  and  the  rest  of  the  plumafj^e  dazzlmg 
green.  The  Louisiana  variety  is  bluish  or  pea- 
cock green  and  is  somewhat  larger  in  size; 
These  birds  were  formerly  gregarious  and 
roamed  irregularly  in  laree  flocks  which  sub- 
sisted on  fruits,  nuts  and  grains.  During  the 
breeding  season  it  was  likewise  colonial  and 
laid  its  roughish,  white  elliptical  eggs  in  hollow 
trees.  These  species  are  not  true  parrakeets, 
but  stand  between  the  macaws  ar»d  true  parrots. 
Another  species  found  in  the  United  States 
along  the  Mexican  border  is  the  Thick-billed 
parrot  (Rhynchopsitta  pachyrhyncha) ,  a  Mexi- 
can speciesj  occurring  m  considerable  numbers 
sometimes  in  Arizona. 

Many  exotic  species  of  parrots  are  exhibited 
in  zoological  gardens  or  by  bird  fanciers,  some 
of  the  best  known  of  which  may  be  mentioned. 
The  gray  parrot  (Pstttacus  erytnacus)  of  west- 
ern Africa  is  the  form  which  acquires  the 
power  of  talking  in  greatest  degree.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  these  birds  can  imitate  the  vari- 
ous tones  of  the  human  voice  is  astonishing 
and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkaible  instances 
of  readiness  to  acquire  an  accomplishment  of 
no  utility  to  themselves  known  among  the  lower 
animals.  These  parrots  grow  exceedingly 
docile,  and  may  live  to  a  great  age,  instances 
being  on  record  of  birds  attaining  an  age  of 
70  or  more  years.  Of  almost  equal  repute  as 
a  *talker*  is  the  Mexican  double  yellow-head 
iAmazona  oratrix). 

American  species  of  parrots  number  190. 
Of  them  all  tiie  macaws  (Anodorhynchus)  are 
the  largest.  The  great  Blue  macaw  is  three 
feet  in  length  and  is  found  most  abundantly 
in  Par^uay  and  Brazil.  The  Blue-and- Yellow 
macaw  is  30  inches  in  length,  and  is  adorned 
also  with  hues  of  orange  and  olive-green.  The 
Red-and-Blue  macaw  is  the  most  brilliant  of 
all,  scarlet  red  above  and  underneath,  with  a 
blue-black  and  bright  yellow  shoakiers.  It  has 
a  wide  range  from  Mexico  to  the  valley  of  the 
Amaztm.    The  Green  parrakeet  of  Argentina 
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(Myopsitta  monackns)  is  abundant,  rangiofir 
southward  to  Patagonia.  Of  the  rarrotlets^  or 
so-called  *Lave-Krds,'  there  are  14  American 
^edes  in  the  territory  from  Mexico  to  Brazil. 
The  ^een  parrots  are  American  in  their  dis- 
tribution, a  familiar  form  being  the  Amazonian 
Blunt-tailed  parrot  (Chr^solis  amasonicus) . 
This  bird  is  colored  a  bright  green,  and  pos- 
sesses a  blue  strip  across  the  forehead;  while 
the  cheeks,  tips  of  the  wings  and  throat  may 
be  colored  red  or  yellow.  It  chiefly  inhabits 
the  Orinoco  territory,  but  extends  southward 
on  the  continent.  Some  45  species  of  this  ^r- 
rot  are  found  throu^out  tropical  America.  The 
lories  (Loriida)  possess  a  4>ill  of  more  slender 
form  than  the  preceding  species,  with  a  wavy 
or  sinuous  margin.  The  plumage  is  brilliantly 
colored,  mostly  crimson  and  green ;  and  in  some 
cases  it  has  been  proved  that  the  females  are 
red  and  the  males  of  the  same  species  green, 
although  the  red  and  green  lories  ^ere  for* 
merly  considered  to  ^e  genericaUy  distinct 
Some  of  the  species  are  remarkable  among 
parrots  because  of  the  elongation  of  the  papillae 
of  the  tongue  into  brushes  of  filaments,  on 
which  accoimt  they  are  styled  brush-tongued 
parrots.  Thq-  feed  largely  on  the  nectar  of 
flowers.  The  lories  are  particularljr  diaracter- 
i!;tic  of  the  Moluccas  and  New  Gtiinea,  where 
many  of  them  are  the  most  ridily  colored  of  all 
birds. 

Tbc  parrakeets  constitute  the  lar^st  sub- 
family (Palceornithinee)  of  the  PsiUacida;  and 
are  characterized  by  the  generally  small  size 
of  the  body  and  of  the  beak,  the  upper  mandible 
being  also  less  convex  or  arched  than  in  the 
true  parrots.  The  tail-feathers  are  very  Icmg 
and  form  graceful  and  trim.  The  islands  ot 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  form  the  chief  habitot 
of  these  birds,  but  species  also  occur  in  India, 
Cochin  China,  Ceylon  and  Australia.  Among 
the  most  familiar  forms  included  in  this  sub- 
family are  the  Rose-ringed  and  Alexandrine 
parrakeets.  The  former  {Polceomis  torquota) 
is  found  in  India  and  also  on  the  eastern  coasts 
of  Africa.  It  averages  IS  indies  in  length,  the 
tail  making  up  nearly  two-thirds  of  tl  is.  The 
body-color  is  a  bright  green,  the  specific  name 
being  derived  from  the  presence  of  a  pink  circle 
around  the  neck.  The  Alexandrine  parrakeet 
(P.  alexandri)  of  India  is  a  nearly-allied 
species.  These  birds  may  be  taught  to  speak 
with  distinctness.  From  three  to  four  cgsrs  are 
produced,  the  nest  being  situated  in  holes  of 
trees  and  similar  places. 

The  ground  parr^eets  of  Australia  are  so 
named  from  their  terrestrial  haUts,  these  forms 
never  perching  on  trees,  but  inhabiting  flat 
grounds,  and  living  in  plains  or  among  the 
reeds  and  grass  swamps.  They  generally  live 
in  solitary  pairs.  The  nest  is  of  simple  con- 
struction and  situated  on  the  ground.  The  com- 
mon ground  parrakeet  of  Australia  {Pesoponu 
terrestris)  possesses  a  green  and  black  plum- 
age, the  tail  "being  similarly  colored,  and  the 
body-feathers  having  each  a  band  of  dark- 
brown  hue.  It  measures  about  12  hidhes  in 
length,  inclusive  of  the  tail.  The  grass  par- 
rakeets of  Australia,  of  which  the  common 
cago-bird,  the  small  warbling  parrakeet  (MelffP- 
sittaeus  und1^la^*s^  is  a  good  example,  are  also 
to  a  great  extent  terrestrial  in  habits.  They 
inh^t  die  central  flat  lands  of  Australia  and 
feed  on  the  seeds  of  the  grasses  covering  the 
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plains.  They  perch  on  dw  eucalypti  or  other 
trees  during  the  day,  and  the  eggs  are  d^MMited 
in  the  hollows  of  die  trees.  The  En^li^  name 
of  the  spedes  above  mendoned  is  derived  from 
the  warbling;  notes  they  emit  — a  sort  of  song 
differing  widely  from  the  general  coarse 
screech  of  the  parrot  tribe.  The  genus  Neo- 
phema  also  includes  several  representative 
forms  of  Australian  grass  parrakeets.  Among 
other  interesting  forms  of  these  peculiar  birds 
are  the  Pygmy  parrots,  tiny  forms  scarcely 
three  inches  in  length,  inhabiting  the  Papuan 
Islands,  and  the  Bat  parrots  (Lorici^us)  of 
AustraUa,  so-called  because  of  their  bat-like 
habit  of  hanging  head  downward.  They  not 
only  sleep  in  this  position,  but  often  hang  thus 
in  groups,  caressing  and  feeding  one  another. 
Of  the  true  "Love-birds"  {Agapornis)  there 
are  nine  spedes,  the  best  known  bang  the 
Ro^-faced  spedes. 

Parrots  take  very  naturally  to  domestication, 
and  in  thdr  native  countries  many  spedes  fre- 
quent human  habitations  or  have  even  become 
more  or  less  completely  domesticated.  During 
the  luxury-loving  period  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  African  species  were  first  brought  to 
Europe  as  pets  or  food,  and  since  then  fully 
three-fourdis  of  the  known  spedes  have  been 
exhibited  in  Europe  and  America.  The  favor- 
ite cage  birds  are  the  talking  gray  and  green 
inrrots  of  Africa  and  South  America,  respec- 
tivdy.  The^  are  readily  taken  by  means  of 
snares  or  bird  lime  and  decc^  or  die  young 
are  taken  from  the  nest  at>d  raised  by  hand. 
Some  of  the  smaller  species  breed  readily  in 
confinement.  The  chief  requisites  to  success  in 
keeping  them  are  plenty  of  good  fresh  food, 
both  diy  and  siicculent,  deanliness  and  oppor- 
tunity for  exerdae. 

Consult  Greene,  W.  T.,  'Parrots  in  Captiv- 
ity* (3  vols.,  London  1884-87),  and  *  Parrakeets: 
their  Breeding  and  Management*  (London 
1898) ;  Knowlton.  F.  H.,  'Birds  of  the  Worid> 
(New  York  1909) ;  Page,  C.  N.,  'Parrots  and 
Other  Talking  Birds'  (Des  Moines  1906) ; 
Ridgway,  R.,  'The  Birds  of  North  and  Middle 
America*  (Bulletin  No.  50,  United  States  Na- 
tional Museimi,  Washington  1916). 

PARROT-FISHES,  fishes  of  the  large 
marine  family  ScaridtB,  allied  to  the  wrasses. 
The  body  in  this  family  is  oblong,  with  die 
back  arched,  dorsal  fin  long  and  low,  tail  short, 
square  and  powerful,  scales  large  and  round 
and  bead  terminating  in  a  parrot-like  beak,  con- 
taining numerous  small  teeth  fused  into  a  single 
mass.  These  fishes  are  mainly  tropical,  herbiv- 
orous, usually  of  briUiant  coloration  and  of 
little  value,  in  the  estimation  of  North  Ameri- 
cans, for  either  food  or  game.  The  smaller  ones 
usually  lurk  aliout  weedy  shores,  hiding  and 
feeding  among  the  algs;  larger  spedes  are  to 
be  found  about  coral  reefs.  In  Hawaii  several 
spedes  are  regarded  as  excellent  to  be  eaten 
raw,  and  are  caught  regularly  by  native  fisher- 
men; and  others  are  daily  trapped  and  brought 
to  market  in  the  West  Indies,  especially  about 
Porto  Rico,  where  they  go  under  the  general 
name  of  oros.  The  best  known,  probably,  is 
the  turquoise  bhie  parrot-fish  or  «turoble  rose* 
(Scarus  caruleus).  which  sometimes  weighs  15 
or  20  pounds,  and  is  caught  from  Virginia  to 
Brazil.  Another  common  and  important  one  cm 
the  Florida  coast  tmd  throi^iout  the  West  In- 
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dies  is  the  guacanaia  {Pseudo-scarus  guaca- 
maia),  which  is  nsuallv  aboat  two  feet  in  length. 
Consult  Jordan,  J.  D.,  *A  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Fishes*  (New  York  1905). 

PARROTT,  par'dt,  Robert  Parker,  Ameri- 
can inventor  and  ordnance  expert :  b.  Lee, 
N.  H.,  5  Oct.  1804;  d.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  24 
Dec.  1877.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  1824,  for  the  next 
five  years  taught  natural  and  experimental 
science  there,  saw  active  service  against  the 
Creeks  in  1836  and  in  the  same  year  became 
captain  of  ordnance  and  a  memlier  of  the  Ord- 
nance Bureau  in  Washington.  He  resigned  his 
commission  immediately  after  to  become  super- 
intendent of  the  West  Point  Iron  and  Cannon 
Foundry  at  Cold  Springs,  N.  Y.  Utilizing  the 
process  of  hollow  casting  and  cooling  patented 
hy  General  Rodman  and  using  shrunk  hoops  of 
wrought  iron  he  perfected  the  cannon  called 
hy  his  name  which  showed  such  wonderful  dur- 
abili^  in  die  Gvii  War,  during  which  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Federal  government  were  marked 
by  rare  lack  of  greed  and  an  evident  unwilling- 
ness to  take  personal  advantage  of  the  needs  of 
the  army.  He  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Cold  Spring  Foundry  in  1867. 

PARROTT  RIFLE.  See  Obdkahcb. 

PARRSBORO,  parz'b&r-fi.  Nova  Scotia, 
seaport  town,  port  entry  and  coun^-seat  of  Cum- 
berland County,  situated  on  a  strait  connecting 
Minas  Basin  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  23  miles 
southwest  of  Athol,  on  the  Cumberland  Railvray 
and  die  0>al  Company  Railway.  There  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  c<^  and  lumber  and  there 
are  saw,  grist  mills  and  a  shipbuilding  yard. 
The  town  has  modem  waterworks  and  an  elec- 
tric-lighting plant   Pop.  23S6. 

PARRY,  pSr'I,  Charles  Christopher,  Amer- 
can  botanist:  b.  Admrngton,  Gloucestershire, 
England,  25  Aug.  1823;  d.  Davenport,  Iowa,  20 
Feb.  1890.  He  came  to  the  United  States  with 
his  parents  in  1832  and  was  educated  at  Union 
College  and  at  Columbia  University,  taldng  his 
degree  in  medicine.  He  engaged  in  practice  at 
Davenport,  lowa,  in  1846,  but  in  1849  became 
assistant  surgeon  to  the  Mexican  Boundary 
Survey  and  afterward  devoted  himself  to  scien- 
tific researches.  He  traveled  extensively  through 
the  southwestern  and  western  portions  of  the 
United  States  studying  the  flora  of  the  country 
and  in  1867  he  became  botanist  for  the  Pacific 
Railroad  survey.  He  was  botanist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1869-71, 
and  arranged  the  botanical  collections  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  He  was  afterward  bot- 
anist to  commissions  of  inquiry  in  San  Domingo 
and  remote  r^ons  of  Mexico.  He  gathered 
a  collection  of  more  than  18,000  botanical  speci- 
mens; discovered  hundreds  of  species,  of  which 
more  than  SO  bear  his  name;  and  acquired  an 
international  reputation.  Author  of  'Botanical 
Observations  in  Western  Wyoming'  (1874); 
'Revision  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Coast 
Species  of  Arctostaphylos>  (1883)  ;  'The  Nordi 
American  Genus  Ceanothus'  (1888),  etc. 

PARRY,  StR  Charles  Hubert  Hastings, 

English  composer:  b.  Bournemouth  27  Feb. 
1848:  d.  near  Worthing,  7  Oct.  191&  Educated 
at  Eton,  Oxford  and  Stuttgart,  he  became  an 
underwriter  at  Ltojrd's  in  1871,  where  he  suf- 
fered serious  finanaal  losses  that  ended  his  bnu- 


ness  career  in  three  years.  He  then  devoted  him- 
self to  Composition  and  gradually  worked  his 
way  to  the  front  rank  of  English  masters.  His 
'Scenes  from  Promethens  Unbound*  was  per- 
formed in  1880  and  the  'First  Symphony^  in 
1882.  A  more  ambitious  work,  the  oratorio 
'Judith,'  was  produced  in  Birmingham  in  1888, 
the  first  example  of  a  type  peculiarly  his  own. 
A  remarkable  series  of  sacred  and  secular  can- 
tatas followed,  bat  his  purely  orchestral  works, 
excepting  the  ^Symphonic  variations'  (1897), 
were  less  successful  than  his  works  for  chorus 
and  orchestra.  Among  his  distinctive  choral 
compositions  are  Milton's  'L'  Allegro  ed  il  Pen- 
seroso,*  the  song  from  Tennyson's  *Lotos  Eat- 
ers' and  the  psalm  'De  Profundis.*  A  series 
of  short  cantatas  issued  from  1903,  including 
'Voces  Clamandum,'  'The  Soul's  Ransom*  and 
^Beyond  these  V<^ces,*  based  on  Biblical  epi- 
sodes. He  wrote  *The  Evolution  of  the  Art 
of  Music'  and  <The  I7th  Century'  for  *Thc 
Oxford  History  of  Music'  and  various  lectures 
delivered  as  professor  of  music  at  Oxford. 

PARRY,  Sir  William  Edward,  English 
navigator:  b.  Bath,  England,  19  Dec  1790;  d. 
Ems,  Germany,  8  July  1855.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1803  and  was  lieutenant  on  the  Alex- 
andria, a  frigate  employed  in  protecting  the 
whalers  of  Spitzbergcn  (1811-13).  In  1818  he 
joined  the  Arctic  expedition  of  Sir  John  Ross, 
as  second  in  command.  The  venture  proving 
unsuccessful,  Parry  was  ^ven  command  of  an 
expedition  in  1819,  and  with  the  Hecla  and 
Griper  succeeded  in  reaching  long.  114"  W., 
earning  thereby  the  £5,000  reward  offered  by 
Parliament  to  the  ship  which  should  first  reach 
that  point.  On  this  expedition  he  entered  Baffin 
Bay  and  discovered  Barrow  Strait.  Prince 
Regent  Inlet,  Melville  Sound,  Banks  Strait 
and  Wellington  Channel.  He  wintered  at  Mel- 
ville Island  and  returned  to  England  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  a  second  expedition  to  the 
Arctic  regions  (1821-23)  he  spent  two  winters 
on  the  east  coast  of  Melville  Peninsula  wait- 
ing for  the  breaicing  up  of  the  ice,  which  did 
not  take  place,  and  in  studying  the  Eskimos  and 
collecting  scientific  data.  A  third  Arctic  ex- 
pedition resulted  in  the  wrecking  of  die  Fury 
at  Prince  Regent  Inlet.  In  1827,  with  the  con- 
sent to  the  Admiralty,  Parry  attempted  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  by  Spitzbergen.  Leaving 
the  Hecla  at  Turenberg  Bay,  he  started  for  the 
pole  in  two  steel  boats  fitted  with  steel  runners, 
to  be  used  as  sleighs  on  the  ice.  The  party, 
which  consisted  of  28  men,  had  provisions  tor  70 
days.  It  gained  a  point  farther  north  than  any 
then  readied  (82  45').  the  farthest  north 
reached  for  48  years.  Parry  was  knighted  in 
1829,  made  admiral  in  1852  and  in  1853  was  ap- 

gointed  lieutenant  and  dqiuty  governor  at  the 
ireenwich  Hospital  He  wrote  'Voyages  for  the 
Northwest  Passage'  (1821);  'Narrative  of  an 
Attempt  to  Reacn  the  North  Pole  in  Boats' 
(1827).  Consult  Parry,  Edward,  'Memoirs  of 
Admiral  Sir  W.  E.  Parry'  (London  18S7). 

PARRY  ISLANDS,  Canada,  an  Arctic 
archipelago  of  Franklin  territory,  north  of  Mel- 
ville Soimd,  Barrow  Strait  and  Lancaster 
Sound.  The  principal  islands  are  Batfaurst, 
CbmwalKs,  North  Dievon,  Melville  and  Prince 
Patrick,  all  of  v^icfa  have  no  pennanent 
settlements.  Parry  (q.v.)  in  1819  wintered 
on  Melville  Island  and  die  idands  and  sur- 
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rounding  region  were  thorou^y  explored  dur- 
ing the  Franklin  Research  expeditious.  Tbe^ 
are  bkak  and  inhospitable;  the  coasts  pre^- 
tous  and  rocky,  and  glacters- cover  the  interior. 

PARSEBS.  par'sez  ("Parsis,"  people  of 
ancient  Persia),  the  small  remnant  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  andeut  Persian  relinon  of 
Zoroaster  (Zarathustra  or  Zerdusht).  The  re- 
lation in  which  Zoroaster  stood  to  the  Iranian 
faith  has  been  much  discussed:  his  existence 
has  even  been  denied;  and  it  is  difficult  to  state 
clearly  the  original  principles  of  the  Zoroastrian 
faith.  (See  Zoroaster;  Avesta;  Zend).  At 
first  the  doctrine  was  monotheism;  and  Zoro- 
aster taught  the  existence  of  but  one  deity ;  the 
Ahura-Mazdao  (Onnuzd),  the  creator  to  whom 
all  good  things,  spiritual  and  material,  belong. 
But  his  speculative  pUIoBophy  was  a  dualism. 
The  two  sides  of  Ahura-Mazdao  and  Angro- 
Matnyush  (Ahriman),  who  represented  Good 
and  Evil,  God  and  the  Devil,  and  Parseeism  be- 
came a  characteristic  dualism. 

The  Zoroastrian  creed  Nourished  u]p  to  the 
time  of  Alexantfar  the  Great,  btit  rapidly  de- 
clined under  his  successors.  Ardashir  (Arta- 
xeixes)  (212  a-Il),  a  native  Persian,  attempted 
the  restoration  of  the  partly  lost,  partly  for- 
gotten books  of  Zoroaster,  which  he  effected 
through  the  inspiration  of  a  Magian  sage,  chosen 
out  of  40,000  Magi.  The  sacred  volumes  were 
translated  into  the  vernacular  and  distributed, 
and  fire-temples  were  built  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  Magi  or 
priests  were  all-powerful  and  hated  Greek  civili- 
zation. *Far  too  long,*  wrote  the  king,  "for 
more  than  SCO  years,  l^s  the  poison  of  Aristotle 
spread.''  The  Jews  have  left  us  scone  accoimt 
of  the  oppression  to  which  they  as  unbeUevers 
were  exposed  in  Persia.  In  return  the  Magi 
were  hated  by  the  Jews.  From  the  period  of  its 
.re-establishment  the  Zoroastrian  religion  flour- 
ished till,  in  651  a.d.,  the  Persian  army  under 
Yezdegird  was  routed  by  the  caliph  Omar.  The 
Zoroastrian  population  was  converted  to  the 
Mohammedan  faith ;  the  remnant  that  would  not 
apostatize  were  subjected  to  severe  oppression 
and  persecution.  Several  thousand  *Guebres* 
are  still  found  in  Persia,  mainly  in  Yezd,  Ker- 
man  and  at  Teheran.  Others  found  a  home  on 
the  west  coast  of  India, .  chiefly  at  Bombay, 
Surai,  Ahmedabad,  where  they  now  live  under 
English  rule  and  form  one  of  the  most  re- 
s^table  and  thriving  sections  of  the  commu- 
mty,  to  the  ntimber  of  over  100,000.  Parsee 
traders  have  also  settled  at  C^cutta,  Madras, 
Aden,  Zanzibar,  In  Burma  and  in  China,  where 
they  bear  equally  with  tiieir  poorer  brethren  in 
Persia  the  highest  character.  Their  general  ap- 
pearance is  prepossessing,  and  many  of  their 
women  are  beautiful.  They  conform  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  they  inhabit;  and  its  language  is 
also  theirs,  except  in  the  ritual  of  their  relijnon, 
when  Zend  is  used  by  the  priests  as  lai^.  They 
value  highly  an  English  education,  and  not  a 
few  have  studied  law  in  England.  Conspicuous 
among  Parsee  merchant-princes  was  Sir  Jamset- 
jee  Jejeebhoy.  In  1891  there  were  89,994  Par- 
sees  in  India,  60  per  cent  of  them  tn  Bombay. 

Parsees  eat  nothing  cooked  by  a  person  of 
another  religion;  and  touch  neither  beef  nor 
pork.  Marnages  can  only  be  contracted  with 
persons  of  their  own  caste  and  creed.  Polyg- 
amy, except  after  divorce,  is  forbidden.  Per- 
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sfms  convicted  o£  nnchastity  are  put  to  death. 
Their  dead  are  not  buried,  but  exposed  on  an 
iron  grating  in  the  Dakhma,  or  Tower  o£ 
Silence: 

Ahura-Mazdao  being  the  origin  of  light,  his 
symbol  is  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets  and 
fire.  Temples  and  altars  must  be  fed  with  the 
holy  fire,  brought  down  from  heaven  and  the 
contamination  of  whose  flame  is  punishable  with 
death.  The  priests  themselves  approach  it  only 
with  veiled  cace,  and  only  touch  it  with  sacred 
instnments.  Parsees  never  consider  fire  and 
li^t  as  anything  but  emblems  of  divinihr.  Their 
ethical  code  may  be  siunmed  up  in  uie  three 
words — purify  of  thought,  of  word  and  of 
deed. 

Consult  Bharucha,  'Zoroastrian  Rehgion 
and  Customs*  (1S93);  Haug,  ^Essays  on  the 
Sacred  language,  Writings  and  Religion  of  the 
Parsees'  (.2d  ed.,  by  "West,  1&7S) ;  'Dosab- 
hai  Framji  Karaka,  C  S.  L,  ^Histoiy  of  the 
Parsis>  (2  vols.,  1884) ;  Hovelacque,  Avesta, 
Zoroastre,  et  el  Mazdeisme'  (1880) ;  Jackscw, 
A.  V.  W.,  *Persia  Past  and  Present*  (New 
York  1906) ;  Menant,  Dedphine,  <Les  Parsis> 
(Paris  1898) ;  Modi,  j.  J.,  ^The  Religious  Sys- 
tem of  tiie  Parsis>  (Chicago  1893)  ;  <Early  His- 
tory of  the  Parsis>  (Bombay  1905). 

PARSIPAL,  par'se-fal,  name  of  an  opera 
by  Richard  Wagner.  The  fable  of  the  drama  is 
founded  on  an  episode  in  the  Arthurian  cycle, 
which  Wolfxam  von  ^chenbach  put  into  metri- 
cal form  in  his  Perceval,  and  me  pursuit  of 
the  Holy  Grail,  and  this  api>ears  to  have  been 
the  source  of  Wagner's  inspiration.  The  com- 
poser took  three  years  to  complete  his  work, 
finishing  the  outline  of  his  music  scheme  in 
1879  and  the  orchestration  in  1882,  the  year  in 
which  the  opera  was  first  performed  at  Bai- 
reuth.  He  places  the  scene  at  MonsaJvat,  Spain, 
in  the  Castle  of  the  Holy  GraiL  Ktingsor,  the 
malignant  magician,  has  thrown  his  spell  over 
Amfortas,  formerly  a  Kiught  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
who  has  been  wounded  by  the  Holy  Spear, 
which  he  has  been  dispossessed  of  by  the  sor- 
cerer. Klingsor  hopes  to  gain  control  of  the 
knights  through  the  lovely  Kundry,  who  will 
seduce  them  to  break  their  vow  of  chastity. 
Parsifal  is  cast  out  from  the  castle  by  the 
knights  because  of  his  indifference  to  the  Holy 
Grail,  which  they  adore.  But  he  is  impenetrable 
to  the  spells  of  Klingsor  and  the  diarms  of 
Kundry,  and  finally  recovers  the  Holy  Spear 
from  the  magician.  He  has  been  brought  to  a 
sense  of  the  Holy  Grail's  significance  and  im- 
portance and  starts  out  in  search  of  it  He  is 
eventually  crowned  king  by  the  Knights  of  the 
Holy  Grail.  Kundry  repents  and  dies  after 
baptism  in  hope  and  peace;  while  the  wound 
of  Amfortas,  which  no  salve  has  been  able  to 
close,  is  healed  by  contact  with  the  Holy  Spear. 
^ParsifaP  was  first  p^whiced  in  the  United 
States  in  December  1903,  in  New  York  Gly. 
See  Wagneb,  Richabo. 

PARSIS.  See  Parseis. 

PARSLEY,  a  biennial  herb  (Canm  petro- 
selmum)  of  the  order  Umbellifera.  During  its 
early  stages  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  a  rosette 
and  rarely  rise  more  than  six  inches  above  the 
ground,  but  when  in  flower  the  plant  may  be 
three  feet  tall.  It  bears  pinnate  leaves  divided 
and  subdivided  in  threes,  and  in  cultivated  vari- 
eties greatly  divided.  It  is  a  native  of  southern 
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Europe,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  for  cen- 
turies as  a  ^sweet  herb^  and  whence  it  has  been 
carried  to  civilized  countries  throughout  the 
world.  Ill  some  regions  it  has  become  natural- 
ized Formerly  it  was  employed  ia  medicine,  but 
now  is  used  principally  as  a  garnish  or  as  a 
flavoring  ingredient  in  soups,  stews,  dressings, 
etc.,  for  which  purpose  the  *moss-curled*  vari- 
eties are  most  popular.  The  *'fem-Ieaved>  sorts 
are  more  dainty,  and  the  "plain*  rather  coarse. 
Hambui^  parsley  is  a  variety  with  large  carrot- 
Hke  roots,  whidi  are  boiled  and  served  like 
other  roots  or  used  for  flavoring  soups,  stews, 
etc.  The  plant  succeeds  best  in  rich,  light  loam 
well  supplied  with  nitrogenous  plant-food. 
Since  the  seed  is  very  slow  to  germinate,  it 
should  be  soaked  before  planting  and  some 
radish  seed  planted  with  it  to  mark  its  position 
and  thus  pennit  of  early  cultivation.  The  plants 
are  thinned  to  stand  about  six  inches  asunder  in 
rows  18  inches  apart  and  given  clean  cultiva- 
tion throu^out  the  season.  In  the  auttunn  the 
roots  may  be  transplanted  to  the  greenhouse  or 
a  window-box  for  a  winter  supply  of  leaves,  or 
they  may  be  left  in  the  ground  until  spring, 
when  they  will  furnish  a  supply.  The  frequent 
removal  of  the  leaves  and  the  cutting  out  of  the 
flower-stalk  when  it  first  appears  will  extend 
the  season  of  production  until  new  plants  are  in 
bearing. 

PARSLEY,  Giant  See  Cow-paksmip. 

PARSNIP,  a  biennial  herb  (PasHnica 
sativa)  of  the  family  Apiacea.  Its  stout, 
grooved,  hollow  stem  which  rises  from  a  rosette 
of  radical  odd-pinnate  leaves,  often  grows  more 
than  four  feet  tall.  The  small  yellow  flowers 
are  followed  by  disc-shaped  fruits  ("seeds*), 
which  retain  their  vitality  only  one  year.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  western  Asia  and  adjacent 
Europe,  where  it  was  cultivated  before  the 
Christian  ers^  and  -vriiaice  it  has  been  taken 
man  to  all  civilized  countries  in  temperate  cfa- 
mates.  In  many  places  it  has  become  a  trouble- 
some weed  in  neglected  fields,  and  as  such  it 
loses  its  thick  root  and  may  even  become  an 
annual.  Its  roots,  which  often  attain  a  length 
of  18  inches  and  a  diameter  of  three  or  four 
inches  at  the  crown,  are  used  as  a  vegetable  and 
as  food  for  livestock.  The  plants  succeed  best 
in  deep,  fairly  rich,  well-drained  but  moist  loam, 
free  from  stones  and  other  obstructions.  The 
seed,  being  slow  to  ^rminate,  should  be  sown 
very  early  in  the  spring  and  some  radish  seeds 
sown  with  it.  The  radish  plants  which  appear 
quickly  will  show  the  positions  of  the  rows  and 
thus  permit  fiarly  cultivation.  They  must  be  re- 
moved promptly  when  the  parsnip  plants  appear. 
The  rows  should  be  about  18  inches  apart  and 
the  plants  six  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  Clean 
cultivation  must  be  given  until  the  plants  shade 
the  ground.  Since  the  roots  are  improved  by 
frost  if  left  in  the  ground  they  need  not  be 
stored;  but  if  stored  they  must  be  kept  moist 
to  prevent  their  shriveling  and  thus  becoming 
tough.  In  the  spring  the  roots  should_  be  used 
before  growth  starts,  because  they  quickly  be- 
come acrid.  There  arc  a  few  short-rooted  vari- 
eties which  are  adapted  to  shallow  and  stmy 
soils. 

PARSON,  in  English  law,  the  rector  of  a 
parish ;  also,  in  a  general  sense,  one  that  has  a 
cure  of  souls,  a  clergyman,  or  minister  of  4ie 
gospd.   He  is  called  parson  (Latin  ptrsona). 


PARSONS 

because  the  C3uirdi  is  r^resatted  in  his  per- 
son. A  parson  in  England  has  for  life  liie 
freehold  of  the  parsonage  house,  glebe,  tithes 
and  other  ecclesiastical  dues.  The  modes  of  be- 
coming parson  involve  four  requisites,  namely, 
the  taking  of  holy  orders,  presentation,  institu- 
tion and  induction.  The  duties  of  a  parson  are 
principally  ecclesiastical,  such  as  carrying  on  di- 
vine service  in  tiie  parish  churdi,  administering 
the  sacraments,  preaching,  etc.  A  parson  during 
his  lifetime  may  lose  his  parochial  preferment 
either  by  cession,  in  taking  another  living,  by 
consecration  ;  on  promotion  to  a  bishopric,  when 
all  other  preferments  become  void;  \^  resigna- 
tion, but  only  when  accepted  by  the  bishop ;  and 
lastly  by  legal  deprivation,  for  heresy,  infidelity, 
gross  immorality  or  other  causes. 

PARSON-BIRD,  or  POlft-BIRD,  a  small 
bird  (Prosthemadtra  nova-sealondia) ,  one  of 
the  honey-eaters,  a  native  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  islands  of  Australia.  Its  plumage  is  jet- 
black,  with  metallic  iridescence,  except  two 
prominent  globular  lappets  of  white  feathers  on 
each  side  of  the  throat,  which  locdc  hke  the 
white  lawn  'bands*  of  a  Church  of  England 
clergyman.  It  has  a  fine  song,  great  powers  of 
mimicry  for  which  it  is  popular  as  a  cage  bird. 
Its  flight  is  embellished  with  somersaiuts  and 
other  remarkable  antics. 

PARSONS,  par'sonz,  Albert  Ross,  Amer- 
ican musician  and  archaeologist:  b.  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  16  Sept.  1847.  He  was  educated  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  Germany,  1867-72,  and  became 
prominent  as  a  specialist  ih  musical  pedagogy 
and  technics,  and  he  has  also  devoted  much 
study  to  archseolt^.  As  a  pianist  and  a  com- 
poser of  pianoforte  music  he  g^ned  considerable 
attention  and  he  has  acted  as  a  critic  of  music. 
He  has  lectured  on  Dante  and  other  literary 
subjects,  designed  the  symbolic  pyramid 
mausoleum  at  Greenwood  cemetery,  and 
has  written  ^Warner's  Beethoven*  (1870) ; 
^Parafal,  or  the  Finding  of  Christ  throi«h 
Art*;  'Science  of  Pianoforte  Practice*;  <The 
Secret  of  Wagner's  Genius' ;  'New  Light  from 
the  Great  Pyramid'  (1893);  'Cornet  Joseph 
Parsons*  (1897);  <The  Road  Map  of  the 
Stars'  (1911);  '^Surf  Lines'  (1913);  'Religion 
and  Philosophy* ;  'The  Virtuoso  Handling  of 
the  Piano,  Advancied  Exercises'  (1917) ;  *An 
Evening  Prayer*  (poem,  1917). 

PARSONS,  Alfred  WiUlam,  En^sh 
painter:  b.  Becldngton,  Somerset^ire,  2  Dec. 
1847.  He  has  made  his  spedal^  water-color 
landscapes  of  English  scenery,  executed  with 
great  dash  yet  lightness  of  touch,  accuracy  of 
drawing  and  dazzling  color.  His  pictures  have 
been  awarded  medals  at  Paris  (1889)  ;  Chicago 
(1893)  and  Munich  (1893).  He  also  desi^s 
in  blade  and  white,  and  in  collaborabtm 
with  E.  A.  Abbey  (q.v.),  has  furnished 
illustrations  for  'OW  Songs' ;  <A  Quiet 
Life';  Herricfc's  poems,  'She  Stoops  to  Con- 

Suer* ;  *Alone*  (from  Wordsworth's  Sonnets)  ; 
le  'Warwickshire  Avon*  and  'Notes  on 
Japan'  (text  also  by  Parsons)  ;  'The  Danube 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Black  Forest,'  and 
for  Harper's  Magazine  and  other  twblications. 
Among  the  most  characteristic  of  his  paintings 
are  *When  Nature  Panrted  All  Things  Gay' 
(1887),  brought  by  the  Chan  trey  bequest;  and 
*A  Mi<t-May  Moniifig.> 
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PARSONS.  Charles,  American  artist:  b. 
Manchester,  England,  8  May  1821 ;  d.  19ia  Up 
was  educated  in  New  York;  studied  art  at  the 
National  Academy;  waa  elected  an  A.  N.  A.  in 
1860;  worked  as  a  lithographer  1838-61;  and 
became  director  oi  the  art  depanment  of  Har- 
per and  Bros.,  for  whose  pimlications  he  far- 
nished  man^  illustrations,  and  from  whose  em- 
ploy he  retired  In  1889.  He  won  some  repute 
as  a  Landscape  painter  and  exhibited  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  and  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Water  Color  Society.  His  best  known  paintings 
are  <Salem>  (1876);  'November'  (1877): 
'Gravesend  Bay*  (1878)  and  *01d  Orchard* 
(1884). 

PARSONS.  Snt  Charles  Algernon.  Ens^h 
inventor  and  shipbuilder:  b.  137tme  1854.  He 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Ear)  of  Rosse  and  was 
educated  at  Saint  John's  College,  Cambrid^ 
He  established  the  electrical  and  engineering 
works  of  C.  A.  Parsons  and  Company  at 
Heaton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  the  Parsons 
Marine  Steam  Turbine  Company  as  well  as 
electrical  supply  comj^nies  at  Cambridge  and 
Scarborough.  He  invented  the  Parsons  Com- 
pound steam  turbine,  introduced  in  1884  and 
later  improved;  non-skid  chains  for  auto- 
motuJes;  the  anxetogramophone  and  a  geared 
turbine.  He  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  1898;  was  justice  of  the  peace  in  North- 
umberland and  was  knighted  m  1911.  He  de- 
livered the  Rede  Lecture  for  1911,  which  he 
later  published,  <The  Steam  Turbine>  (1912). 

PARSONS,  Charles  Latfarop,  American 
chemist :  b.  New  Marlboro,  Mass.,  23  March 
1867.  He  was  graduated  at  Cornell  University 
in  1888  and  in  1890-1911  he  was  professor  of 
chemistry  at  New  Hamp^re  Coll«8fr  in  1911 
he  was  appointed  chief  mineral  chemist  at  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C  His  re- 
searches on  the  atomic  weight  of  beryllium  won 
for  him  die  Nichols  medal  in  1904.  He  has 
contributed  many  scientific  papers  to  chemical 
journals  and  government  bulletins,  and  with 
Prof.  A.  J.  Moses  is  author  of  ^Mineralt^, 
Crystallography  and  Blowpipe  Analysis*  (18V&-' 
1911);  <  Beryllium,  Its  Chonistty  and  Litera- 
ture) (1906). 

PARSONS,  Prrak,  American  lawyer  and 
political  economist:  b.  Mount  Holly,  N.  J„  14 
Nov.  1854;  d.  Boston,  Mass..  26  Sept.  1908.  He 
vas  gradnated  from  Cornell  in  1873;  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston. 
He  rewrote  several  law  treatises,  including 
Morse  "On  Banks  and  Banking,'  Perry  *On 
Trusts,'  and  May  *On  Insurance,'  and  in  1892 
was  appointed  lecturer  on  law  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, He  became  known  through  his  books 
and  lectures  as  .a  student  of  political  economy. 
From  1897  to  1900  he  was  professor  of  histonr 
and  political  science  at  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lect and  in  1900  became  professor  of  political 
science  at  Rusldn  College,  Trenton^  Mo.  He 
was  dean  of  the  university  extension  depart- 
ment there,  and  lectured  for  the  University  Ex- 
tension Association  of  Chicago.  In  1901-^  he 
was  an  expert  witness  before  the  United  States 
Industrial  Commission  on  the  public  ownersh^ 
of  railroads,  tdlqihones  and  telegraphs.  His 
publications  include  *The  World's  Best  Books* 
(1892);  *Our  Country's  Need*  (1894);  <The 
Drift  of  Our  Time'  (1898)  ;  tRational  Money* 

(1899) ;  <The  New  PoUtical  Economy*  (1899) ; 
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*The  Power  of  the  Ideal*  (1899);  <The 
Bondage  of  Cities* ;  <The  City  for  the  People* 
(1900);  ^Direct  Ugislation*  (1900);  *The 
Story  of  New  Zealand*;  *The  Heart  of  the 
Railway  Problem*  (1906);  'The  Railways,  the 
Trusts  and  the  People.*  He  was  among  the 
leaders  of  the  progressive  economists  and  an 
earnest  advocate  <n  the  public  ownership  of 
monopolies. 

PARSONS,  Herbert,  American  politician : 
b.  New  Yoric,  28  Oct.  1869.  son  of  John  Ed- 
ward Parsons  (q.v.).  He  was  educated  at 
Yale,  the  University  of  Berlin.  Harvard  Law 
School  and  the  Metropolis  Law  School,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1895.  He  was 
alderman  in  New  York  in  190O-O3|  and  served 
in  Congress  in  1905-11.  He  was  president  of 
the  Republican  county  committee  in  1905-10 
and  was  an  effective  worker  for  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  Charles  E.  Hughes  for 

forernor.  He  is  senior  member  of  the  law 
nn  of  Parsons,  Closson  and  Mcllvaine.  In 
1915  he  was  del^te-at-large  at  the  New  York 
State  Constitutional  Convention;  was  auMtnted 
a  member  of  ^e  R^bUcan  National  Commit- 
tee for  1916^;  and  in  1917  was  commissioned 
major  in  the  Aviation  Reserve  Corps. 

PARSON,  John  Edward,  American  law- 
yer: b.  New  York,  24  Oct.  1829;  d.  16  Jan. 
1915.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  New  York  in  1848  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1852.  He  engaged  in  practice  In  New 
York  and  gained  a  ht^  reputation.  In  1891- 
1910  he  was  counsel  for  the  American  Sugar 
ReBning  Company,  successfully  defending  the 
company's  interests  in  its  trial  under  the  Sher- 
man Act  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  winning  a 
favorable  decision  in  Januaiy  1895.  In  the 
course  of  an  investigation  of  alleged  weight 
frauds  in  1909  he,  together  with  other  officials 
of  the  company,  was  indicted.  The  trial  re- 
sulted in  a  disagreement  and  was  not  retried 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Trust 
Company,  was  actively  interested,  in  the  wel- 
fare of  several  hospitals  and  in  ibe  work  of 
Cooper  Union. 

PARSONS.  Lowia  Baldwin,  American  sol- 
dier and  lawyer:  b.  Genesee  CotinQr,  N.  Y.,  5 
April  1818;  d.  Flora.  Ill,  16  March  1907.  He 
was  gradtuted  from  Yale  in  1840,  from  die 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1844,  and  established  a 
law  practice  in  Alton,  111,  where  he  was  dty 
attorney  in  1846-49.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  entered  the  Union  army  as  captain 
of  volunteers,  served  through  the  war,  with 
promotion,  was  chief  of  river  and  railroad 
transportation  of  the  national  armies  and  was 
retired  in  1866>  with  tite  rank  of  brevet  briga- 
dier-general of  voltuiteers.  He  afterward  de> 
voted  himself  to  law  practice^  and  in  1895-98 
was  president  of  the  Ulious  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Home; 

PARSONS,  or  PERSONS,  Robert,  Eng^ 
li^  Jesuit  and  controversialist:  b.  Nether 
Stowey,  Somerset,  24  June  1546;  d.  Rome,  15 
April  1610.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  was 
elected  felk>w  of  Balliol  in  1568,  and  in  1574 
became  its  dean.  In  1574  Parsons  went  to  the 
Continent,  and  on  fats  way  to  Italy  stopped  at 
Louvain,  where  he  was  probably  received  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  at  Rome 
entered  upon  his  novitiate  in  die  Society  o£ 
Jesus  (IS/S).  In  1578  he  was  ordained  priest 
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and  made  English  jMnltentiary  at  tfie  Vaticaa 
With  Edmund  Campion  (q-v.)  and  several  secu- 
lar priests  he  arrived  in  England  in  1573  tinder 
instructions  from  Aquaviva,  general  of  the 
order,  to  aid  the  secular  clergy  and  on  no  ac- 
count to  discuss  political  questions.  At  that 
time  the  Jesuits  were  forbidden  to  set  foot  in 
England  on  pain  of  death;  and  Parsons  landed 
at  Dover  in  a  military  disguise.  He  encour- 
aged the  secular  priests,  ihcn  closely  in  hiding, 
converted  many  of  the  nobility  and  set  up  a 
secret  pres^  which  was  transferred  from  place 
to  place  at  his  order,  and  printed  controversial 
tracts,  among  them  Parsons'  <Brief  Discourse* 
(1581)  and  Campion's  well-known  'Decern 
Rationes*  (1581).  Campion  was  at  last  seized, 
but  Parsons  escaped  to  Normandy  (1581).  He 
continued,  however,  to  devote  his  enerraes  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  England,  and  did  everything  possible  to  pro- 
mote the  attempted  invasion  of  England  in 
1588  by  Philip  II  of  Spain,  which  ended  so 
disastrously  in  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  He 
used  his  influence  with  the  Catholic  courts  of 
Europe  to  save  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  For  a 
short  time  in  1588  he  was  rector  of  the  Eng- 
lish College  at  Rome,  and  in  1582-92  estab- 
lished various  schools  and  seminaries  in  France 
and  Spain  for  English  Catholics.  From  1597 
until  his  death  he-  was-  rector  of  the  English 
College  and  later  was  made  prefect  of  the 
Jesuit  nussion.  By  virtue  of  dus  office,  con- 
firmed to  him  in  1606,  he*had  direct  control  of 
all  foreign  seminaries  governed  by  the  order. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  an  unrivaled 
controversialist,  and  a»writer  the  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  whose  English  has  been  highly 
praised.  His  *Book  of  Resolution,  or  the 
Christian  Directory >  (1582,  and  subsequently 
enlarged)  was  often  r^rinted,  and  Dean  Stan- 
hope prepared  a  Protestant  edition  of  it  (1700). 
Consult  Foley,  'Jlecords  of  the  En^ish  Prov- 
ince of  the  Society  of  Tesus* ;  Gee,  *The 
Jesuits'  Memorial^  (1690) ;  More,  'Historia 
Provindae  AngUcanae  Societatis  J«su*  (1660). 

PARSONS,  Samuel  Holden,  American 
soldier:  b.  Lyme,  Conn.,  14  May  1737;  d.  Big 
Beaver  River,  Ohio,  17  Nov.  1789.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1756,  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1759  and  engaged  in  law  practice  at 
Lyme.  For  18  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  assembly  and  is  accredited  with  originat- 
ing the  idea  of  a  general  colonial  congress.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  he 
was  appointed  colonel  and  statiimed  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  planned  the  capture  of  Ticon- 
deroga  executed  by  Ethan  Allen,  and  after  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  was  trans- 
ferred to  New  York,  there  he  participated  in 
the  battles  -of  Long  Island,  Harlem  Heights 
and  White  Plains,  and  later  served  under  Wash- 
ington in  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  board  which  tried  General  Aiidr6,  and  in 
that  year  was  promoted  major-general  and 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  General  Putnam, 
which  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After 
the  war  he  resumed  his  law  practice,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Washington  in  1789  the  first  judge 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  and  took  up  his 
residence  _  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Beaver  River  in  the  same  year. 
Parsons  has  been  accused  of  giving  inforraa>- 
tion  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  coaceming  the  state 


of  the  Federal  armies,  and  letters  are  said  to  be 
ii)  existence  written  him  to  that  general  A 
refutation  of  this  charge  was  written  by  George 
B.  Loring.  Consult  Hall,  C.  S.,  'Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Samuel  Holden  Parsons^  (Btng^iamton 
1905) ;  Loring,  G.  B.,  <  A  Vindication  of  General 
Parsons >  (Salem  1888). 

PARSONS,  Theophiliu,  American  jurist: 
b.  Byfield,  Mass.,  24  Feb.  1750;  d.  Boston,  Mass., 
30  Oct  1813.  He  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1769,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1774,  and  began  practice  in  F.almcuth, 
Me.,  but  his  prospects  were  interrupted  by  the 
almost  total  destruction  of  that  place  by  the 
British  in  1775.  He  then  returned  to  Byfield, 
where  he  studied  law  for  several  years,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  vast  legal  knowl- 
edge for  which  he  was  afterward  distinguished. 
SettUng  in  Newhuryport  he  there  established 
a  large  practice,  and  taking  an  active  interest  in 
poUtics  allied  himself  with  the  conservatives, 
who  4ater  became  the  Federalist  party.  He  was, 
in  1778.  a  member  of  die  *Essex  Jimto,*  which 
opposed  the  adoption  of  the  State  constitution 
awroved  die  kmslature.  "The  pamphlet  en- 
titled  *The  Essex  Result,*  undoubtedly  written 
by  him  and  circulated  widely  throughout  the 
StatCj  did  much  toward  the  rejection  of  the 
constitution.  He  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which,  in  1779,  framed  the  constitution 
ultimately  adopted  by  Massachusetts,  and  he 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the  convention 
whidi  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788. 
His  attitude  toward  the  latter  was  extremely 
favorable,  and  die  ^Proposition*  presented 
John  Hancodc  and  usually  credited  to  him  was 
written  by  Parsons.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  he  took  no  further  active  part  in 
politics,  but  devoted  himself  to  his  profession, 
and  imder  his  instruction  John  Quincy  Adams 
(q.v.)  gained  a  large  share  of  the  ieea\  skill 
which  afterward  made  him  a  national  figure. 
In  1800  Parsons  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  1806 
was  appointed  cfaief  justice  of  the  State  Su- 
pr«ne  Couiit,  vrfiich  office  he  occupied  until  his 
dbadL  As  a  lawyer  and  a  justice  he  enjoyed 
an  enviable  reputation,  standii^  at  the  head  of 
his  profession  in  his  State.  His  decisions  upon 
the  laws  governing  real  property,  marine  insur- 
ance and  pleading  were  regarded  as  of  highest 
value  and  he  earnestly  strove  to  lessen  the  de< 
lays  of  the  law  in  bringing  cases  to  trial.  A 
collection  of  his  decisions  was  published  in 
1836  under  the  title  ^Commuitarieson  the  Laws 
of  the  United  States,  by  Theophihis  Parsons, 
late  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.'  C)onsalt 
KnaWt  S.  L.,  ^Biographical  Sketches  of  Emi- 
nent Lawyers'  (Boston  1821);  memoir  by  his 
son,  Theophilus  Parsons  (1859);  Stone,  E  F., 
^Parsons  and  the  Constitutional  (Convention* 
(Salem  1899). 

PARSONS,  Theophilns,  American  author, 
son  of  Theophilus  Parsons  (q.v.) :  b.  New- 
huryport, Mass.jl7  May  1797;  d.  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  26  Jan.  1882.  He  was  graduated  in  1815 
at  Harvard,  where  he  became,  in  1847,  Dane 
professor  of  law.  He  founded  die  United 
States  Literary  Gazette  and  wrote  mudi  in 
support  of  Swedenborgian  doctrines.  He  pub- 
lished a  'Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contracts* 
(1853)  :  ^Elements  of  Mercantile  Law>  (1856) ; 
*Memoir  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons'  (1859) ; 
*Uw  of  Partnership*  (1867) ;  *Deus  Homo* 
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(1867):  <The  Infinite  and  the  RBite>  (1872) : 
and  *The  Rights  of  a  Ctizen  of  the  United 
Stotes>  (187Sr 

PARSONS,  Thomas  William,  American 
poet:  b.  Boston,  18  Aug.  1819;  d.  Scituate, 
Mass.,  3  Sept.  1892.  He  went  to  Europe  at  17 
and  spent  several  years  in  Italy,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  Dante;  and  on  his 
return  to  Boston  in  1843  he  studied  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  practised  dentistry  in  Bos- 
ton and  London  and  devoted  the  last  20  years 
of  his  life  to  literature.  He  wrote  *  Ghetto  di 
Roma>  (1854):  <The  Magnolia>  (1867);  *The 
Old  House  at  Sudbury>  (1870) ;  <The  Shadow 
of  the  Obelisk*  (18«);  and  *Circum  Prjecor- 
dia*  (1892),  all  poems  of  much  lyric  beauty, 
but  too  elevated  in  tone  and  thought  to  be  pop- 
ular, his  'Lines  on  a  Bust  of  Dante*  first 
printed  in  1841  being  the  exception.  Parsons 
is  better  known  as  the  *poet*  of  Longfellow's 
*Tales  of  a  W^side  Inn,>  and  best  as  die 
aulhor  of  a  matchless  version  of  parts 
of  Dante's  *Divina  Commedia,*  namely  the 
*Infemo*  entire  (18^),  and  much  of  the 
*Purgatorio,*  witfi  scanty  fragments  of  tiie 
'Paradiso.'  An  edition  oi  his  poems  appeared 
in  1893. 

PARSONS,  Usher,  American  surgetm:  b. 
Alfred,  Me.,  8  Aug.  1788;  d.  Providence,  R.  I., 
19  Dec.  1368.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
John  Warren  in  Boston  and  in  1812  entered 
At  United  States  navy  as  surgeon's  mate.  At 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  he  was  acting  sur- 
geon on  the  U.S.S.  Lawrence  and  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  was  promoted  full  sur^ 
geoa.  _  He  afterward  served  under  Perry  on 
the  frigate  Jaa/a,  and  in  1820  he  resided  and 
returned  to  private  practice  at  Providence.  He 
was  professor  of  anatomy  at  Dartmouth  (Al- 
lege in  1820-22;  and  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
at  Brown  in  1823-28.  He  was  president  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  in  1837-39  and 
was  the  first  vice-president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  1853.  Author  of  'The 
Art  of  Making  Anatomic  Preparations'  (1831)  : 
'Sailors'  Physician*  (1851);  'The  History  of 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie'  (1852),  etc. 

PARSONS,  William  Barclay,  American 
civil  engineer:  b.  New  York,  13  April  1859. 
He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  in  1879,  and 
from  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  in  1882. 
He  at  once  entered  the  service  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  rengning  aftei  d  few  years  to  take 
up  general  practice  as  consulting  engineer.  In 
1894  he  became  chief  engineer  of  the  Ra|ad 
Transit  Commission  of  New  York,  and  de- 
signed and  carried  out  the  underground  railway 
there.  He  has  been  connected  professionally 
with  railroad  construction  in  various  parts  of 
the  worlt^  especially  in  China.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Isthmian  (Zanal  Commission 
(1904)  and  of  the  board  of  consulting  engi- 
neers of  Panama  Canal  (1905) ;  and  brigadier- 
general,  chief  of  engineers  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  has  been  trustee  of  Columbia 
University  since  1897.  Besides  contributing  to 
various  periodicals  and  to  the  *  Encyclopaedia 
Americana,*  has  published  'Track*  (1885); 
'Turnouts*  (1885);  'An  American  Engineer  in 
aina*  (1900). 

PARSONS,  Kan.,  dty  in  Labette  County, 
on  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  and  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railways,  al>out 


125  milea  in  direct  line  south  ly  east  of  Ta^A^ 
It  was  settled  in  the  early  ^ttlement  d^* 
of  Kansas,  but  was  laid  out  and  incorporated 
in  1871,  and  in  1873  was  made  a  city  of  the 
second  class.  It  is  in  a  productive  agricultural 
region  and  the  commerdat  centre  of  quite  an 
extent  of  territory.  The  chief  industrial  estab- 
Uslunents  are  grain  elevators,  creameries,  flour 
and  feed  mills,  foundry,  agricultural  imple- 
ments works,  and  railroEia  car,  r^air  and  ma- 
chine shops.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railroad  has  its  general  offices  in  this  city. 
There  are  two  parlra,  well-kept  streets  and  good 
road^  leading  into  Parsons.  The  prominent 
buildings  are  the  State  Hospital- for  the  Insane, 
the  Masonic  Temple,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
churches,  schools  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  station  and  office  building.  The  educa- 
tional institutions  are  the  hig^  school,  puUic 
and  parish  elementary  schools  and  a  public 
library.  Natural  gas  is  In  general  use  for  light- 
ing and  for  fuel.  Pop.  about  15,000. 

PARSONS,  Pa.,  borough  in  Luzerne 
County,  two  miles  northeast  of  Wilke^rre, 
on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  the  Central 
of  New  Jersey  railroads.  It  is  situated  in  a 
coal  and  <hI  region  and  manufactures  tinware 
and  silks.  Fop.  4,33& 

PARSON'S  CAUSE,  a  famous  case  in  Vir- 
^nian  colonial  history,  growing  out  of  acts 
passed  by  die  house  of  burgesses  in  1755  and 
1758,  whereby  the  salaries  of-  the  dergy,  fixed 
at  16jOOO  pounds  of  tobacco,  were  made  pay- 
able m  currency,  the  price  being  fixed  at  the 
rate  received  for  the  tobacco  in  years  of  nor- 
mal crops.  The  original  law,  fixing  the  amount 
of  tobacco  to  be  paid  the  dergy  by  the  planters 
was  enacted  in  1696  and  was  revised  and  re- 
enacted  by  the  king  in  1748.  The  acts  of  the 
house  of  burgesses,  temporarily  suspending  pay- 
ment in  tobacco,  were  due  to  shortage  in  crops 
and  a  consequently  increased  value  which  made 
the  usual  16,000  pounds  an  exorbitant  assess- 
ment. The  act  of  1755  passed  without  protest 
from  the  dergy;  but  in  1758  die  matter  was 
taken  to  the  king  and  an  order  of  coundl  an- 
nulling the  act  of  the  house  of  burgesses  was 
obtained.  The  act  applied  to  all  classes  of 
debtors,  but  the  case  became  known  as  the 
*'Parson's  Cause*  from  tha  fact  that  the  clergy 
were  the  only  class  of  creditors  to  protest. 
The  case  was  tried  in  the  court  of  Hanover 
County,  Va.,  5  Nov.  1763,  Col.  John  Henry 
presiding,  and  Patrick  Henry,  his  son,  !^earing 
as  counsel  against  the  clergpr.  Patrick  Henrys 
speech,  denouncing  the  action  of  the  king  in 
breaking  his  compact  with  the  people  and  over- 
riding me  action  of  the  le^slature  brought  him 
into  widespread  public  notice,  marking  the  first 
of  his  impassioned  appeals  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  people's  established  rights  under  English 
law.  His  declaration  that  the  Idnp  by  his  own 
conduct  toward  a  legally  enacted  law  from 
being  the  father  of  his  peo^e  had  degenerated 
into  a  tyrant  and  had  forfeited  all  rights  to  his 
subjects'  obedience  to  his  order  regarding  that 
law  was  met  with  cries  of  "Treason!*;  but 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  one  penny  dam- 
ages, although  the  court  rendered  a  dedsion 
against  the  validity  of  die  law.  Consult  Henry, 
W.  H.,  ^Patrick  Henry*  (Vol.  I,  1891);  Tyler, 
M.  C,  'Patrick  Henry*  (in  the  ^American 
Statesmen  Series*  (1887). 
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PARSONS  COLLBOB—  PARTHEROGBNESIS 


PARSONS  COLLBOB,  located  at  Fair- 
field, Iowa,  established  in  1^5  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1855 
Lewis  B.  Parsons  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  bequeathed 
$37,000  to  "endow  an  institution  of  learning  in 
the  State  of  Iowa»  In  1874  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Iowa  and  the  people  of  Fairfield 
donated  $30,000  to  a  fund  for  me  establishment 
of  a  collie  in  that  city,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Parsons  endowment.  The  work  of  the  college 
is  arranged  in  three  courses,  classical,  scien- 
tific and  philosophical,  which  lead  respectively 
to  the  three  degrees  of  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  Ph.  B.; 
there  is  also  a  normal  training  course,  a  busi- 
ness course  and  a  preparatory  department  The 
productive  endowment  of  the  college  was  in 
1914,  over  $230,000  a  year;  and  the  buildings 
were  valued  at  consideraUy  over  $220,000. 

PARTAB,  or  PERTAB  NARAYAN 
SINGH,  Sir  Maharaja,  an  Indian  Prince: 
b.  1855.  The  grandson  and  successor  of  the 
famous  Maharaja  Man  Singh  o£  Mahdauna, 
who  was  prominent  during  tne  Indian  Mutiny. 
Sir  Partw  comes  from  an  ancient  Rajput 
family  of  warriors  distinguished  by  its  loyalty 
to  Great  Britain.  In  1878  he  went  to  Kabul  as 
a  member  of  the  mission  under  the  leadership 
of  General  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  and  in  1897 
accompanied  the  Mohmand  expedition  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  General  Ellis.  In  1898  he  served 
in  the  same  capacity  with  General  Lockhart  in 
the  Tirah  campaign  on  the  Indian  Northwest 
frontier.  When  Indian  troops  were  being  sent 
to  quell  the  Boxer  rebellion  in  China  in  1900. 
Sir  Partab  persuaded  Lord  Curzon,  then  Vice- 
roy of  India,  to  let  him  accompany  the  expedi- 
tionary force.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean War  the  old  warrior,  though  in  his  60th 
year,  insisted  on  fighting  with  the  British  in 
Europe,  taking  with  him  his  nephew,  a  youth 
of  16.  He  actually  served  at  the  front  throu^- 
out  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  expressing 
Us  desire  to  fall  on  the  battlefield.  Dixring 
two  terms  as  regent  and  one  as  Prime  Minister 
he  ruled  over  Jodhpur,  an  Indian  state  three 
times  as  large  as  Belgium,  and  from  1902  to 
1911  he  reigned  as  Maharaja  of  Idar,  a  state 
of  2,000  square  miles  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. He  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne  in 
favor  of  his  adopted  son  in  order  to  assume 
the  regency  of  Jodhpur.  That  came  to  an  end 
in  1916,  and  Sir  Partafc,  after  a  brief  visit  to 
India,  returned  to  the  Western  front,  to  devote 
himsdf  entire^^  to  fighting.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Coundl  of  tlie  Northwest- 
em  Provinces  of  Oudh. 

PARl^RRB,  par-tar*,  in  old  French  gar- 
dens, the  open  part  in  front  of  the  house  or 
dwelling,  in  which  flower  beds  and  closely  cut 
lawn  were  intermingled  according  to  a  regular 
plan.  Also  a  name  for  the  pit  or  ordiestra 
space  in  French  theatres. 

PARTHBNIUS.  par-the'ni-fis,  Greek  ele- 
giac poet  and  grammarian  of  the  Ist  century  b.c 
He  was  a  native  of  Nicaea  in  Bidiynta,  was 

taken  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner  in  the  war  wiih 
Mirhridates ;  but  he  was  soon  freed,  and  became 
the  friend,  possibly  the  Greek  teacher,  of  Vir- 
gil, and  the  intimate  of  Cornelius  Gallus. 
Virgil  'borrowed  from  him  a  line  in  the  first 
Georgic  (437).  For  Gallus  he  comoosed,  in 
prose,  a  resume  of  love  myths  stilted  ior  elegiac 


poetry, 
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J,  which  still  exists  under  the  title  Ittpi 
IparauM  iratri7/idnn>,  «Chi  Love's  Sufferings,' 
and  is  edited  in  Sakolowski  and  Martin's 
'Mythographi  Gned>  (1896-1902).  Only  a  few 
fragmoits  of  his  many  poems,  elegies,  e^cedia 
ana  other  literary  work,  rcmdn. 

PARTHENOGJDNBSIS.  When  an  em- 
bryo develops  from  an  egg  without  fertiliza- 
tion, the  phenomenon  is  called  parthenogenesis. 
Instances  of  parthenogenesis  are  found  in  all 
groups  of  plants  from  the  algae  to  the  highest 
flowering  plants,  but  the  most  thorough  studies 
have  been  made  in  the  ferns  and  flowering 
plants.  In  the  water  fern,  MarsUia,  the  egg 
IS  usually  fertilized  nornuilly,  but  sometimes 
develops  without  fertilization.  The  pardieno- 
genetic  behavior  may  occur  spontaneously,  but 
may  be  induced  by  excluding  sperms  and  rais- 
ing the  temperature  or  by  chemical  stimulation. 
In  any  case,  it  is  easily  determined  whether  the 
embryo  has  resulted  from  a  fertilized  egg  or 
from  an  egg  without  fertilization;  the  normal 
embryo  being  capped  by  a  mass  of  mucilapnous 
material  resultit^  from  the  disorganization  of 
the  nedc  cell  and  ventral  canal  cell,  while  both 
these  cells  appear  intact  above  a  parthenoge- 
netic  embryo  (Figs.  1  and  2). 


Pic  1.— Mi^railm.  Archegonium  oontainine  a  nonml 
etntnTo:  the  Kctioa  shows  eight  ccUs  of  the  enifaryo  m.  and 
mucilaginotu  nuui  fonned  by  the  disorgaoiaitkio  of  the 
w>^v  mid  vciitr&l  csnu  cellfl.    GK&tly  miisniflod* 

Pig.  2.— SimUar  figure  of  a  parthenogenetic  onmyo:  « 
neck  canal  oelli  v,  ventral  canal  cell.    Greatly  magnified. 

Similar  cases  of  parthenogenesis  have  been 
found  in  several  of  the  common  ferns.  In  the 
Gynuiosperms,  parthou^enesis  is  extremely 
rare  and  no  case  has  been  described  in  very 
great  detaU;  but  in  die  Angiosperms.  detailed 
investigations  have  been  made  in  various  groups. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  common  dan- 
delion is  regularly  parthenO^netic,  tiie  embryo 
developing  from  Ae  egg  without  fertilization. 
In  this  case,  no  reduction  of  chromosomes  (see 
Chrohosoue)  precedes  the  formation  of  the 
egg ;  conse({uent]y,  the  egg  has  as  many  chromo- 
somes  as  if  a  normal  egg,  with  the  reduced 
number,  had  -been  fertilized  by  a  sperm.  It 
is  not  known  what  stimulus  starts  the  develop- 
ment Some  species  of  Everlasting  {Aniennaria 
alpind)  are  always  partheno^etic  white  others 
(Atttmnaria  dioica)  are  just  as  regularly 
fertilized  in  the  normal  way.  In  the  partheno- 
genetic  forms,  there  is  no  reduction  of  chromo- 
somes; while  in  normal  forms,  the  reduction 
takes  place,  so  that  the  egg  has  he  reduced 
number,  which  is  doubled  by  the  entrance  of 
the  sperm.  In  the  Meadow  Rue  iThalictrum 
purpw-asctfu),  the  egg  sometimes  devek^ 
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tardiencseneticaUy  and  sometimes  is  normal^ 
ertifize^  so  that  this  s{i«des  tUastrates  die 
transition  from  normal  fertilization  to  partheno- 
genesis. The  egg  which  is  to  develop  partheno- 
genetically  has  twice  the  number  of  chromo- 
somes characteristic  of  the  normal  egg.  The 
Hawk  Weed  (Hieracium)  is  parthenogenetic. 
Gregor  Mendel,  whose  name  has  become 
famouSj  so  that  we  speak  of  Mendelism  and 
Mendehan  hybrids,  crossed  species  of  Hieracium 
and  was  tmeasy  because  the  results  (£d  not 
agree  with  his  work  on  peas.  He  did  not  know 
that  the  plant  was  parthenogenetic  and  that 
the  pollen,  .which  he  applied  with  such  patience, 
did  not  lake  effect.  There  are  cases  of  partheno- 
genesis in  the  lower  plants,  like  Chara  crinita 
(Stonewort)  among  the  algse  and  Saprolegnia 
(Water  Mold)  among  the  fungi.  In  some 
familiar  laboratory  types,  like  Spiropyra  and 
Zygntma  (Algae)  and  Mucor  (Fun^),  where 
the  two  conjngatlng  gametes  are  alike  in  size 
and  shape,  a  union  sometimes  fails  to  take 
place  and  a  gamete  rounds  off  and  forms  a  spore 
without  any  fusion.  Such  spores  are  called 
phrthenogenetic  spores  or  azygospores.  In  any 
case,  parthenogenesis  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sport 
or  freak,  a  deviation  from  the  normal  course  of 
development.  Consult  Coulter  and  CHiamber- 
lain,  ^Morphology  of  An^^sperms' ;  Overton, 
J.  B.,  *  Parthenogenesis  m  Thalictnim  pur- 
parascens>  {BotmiaU  GasetU,  Vol.  XXXIII, 
p.  363). 

Cbasles  J.  Chahbeblaik. 

PARTHENON,  The.   See  Athens. 

.  PARTHENOPB,  in  Greek  mythology,  a 
siren  cast  t^  by  the  sea  tm  the  shore  of  Naples. 
She  was  said  to  have  drowned  herself  for  love 
of  Ulysses.  ParthcDOK  ^e  ancient  name  of 
Naples,  was  connected  with  this  myth.  The 
name  Parthenope  was  also  borne  by  the 
daughter  of  StymiAahis,  with  whom  Hercules 
was  in  love. 

PARTHBNOPEAN  (par^th«-n6-pe>n) 
REPUBLIC,  a  name  given  to  the  state  into 
which  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  transformed 
bj  the  French  republicans  in  1799.  This  name 
was  diosen  because  in  the  earliest  times  the  dty 
of  Naples  was  called  Parthenope.  Ferdinand 
Ijldng  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  having  joined  in 
1/98  the  coalition  formed  against  France,  the 
French  general,  Championnet,  entered  Italy  at 
the  heaa  of  an  army,  and  after  having  defeated 
the  Austrians  in  Rome,  he  invaded  the  Neapoli- 
tan territory  and  toole  Naples,  23  Jan.  1799. 
The  republic  was  then  proclaimed,  and  though 
at  first  the  change  of  government  was  far  from 
being  relished  by  the  Neapolitans,  they  very 
soon  became  reconciled  to  it.  It  was,  however, 
very  short-lived,  for  on  20  June  Cardinal  RufFo, 
at  the  head  of  a  mixed  body  of  troops,  took 
possession  of  the  city,  and  the  republic,  which 
had  existed  only  five  months,  terminated. 

PARTHIA,  in  classical  geography,  either  all 
the  region  between  the  Euphrates  and  Oxus 
rivers  and  the  C^pian  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  or,  in  a  narrower  usage,  the  district 
bounded  by  Media,  Hyrcania,  Ariana,  Mar- 
giana  and  the  Caramanian  desert.  The  latter 
use  of  the  term  agqiUes  to  the  original  home 
and  the  fwmer  to  the  emfHre  of  the  Parthians, 
who  seem  to  have  been  of  Turanian  stock 
migrating  from  Central  Asia  into  Iran,  where 
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th^  learned  an  Ar«m  tongue,  practically  equiv- 
alent to  Persian.  The  capital  city  of  the  'Par- 
thians  was  Hecatompylus ;  the  main  product 
of  the  country,  its  s')lendrd  horses;  and  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  nomad  and  simple 
living  Parthians,  their  skill  in  cavalry  battle, 
notably  their  ruse  of  pretended  flight,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  shot  backward  from  thetr 
unerring  bows  — the  origin  of  the  phrase  'a 
Parthian  riiot,*  of  whidi  "partit^  shot*  seems 
a  corruption.  Thqr  were  subdued  in  succession 
by  the  Assyrian,  Median  and  Persian  mon- 
archies, then  fell  to  Macedon  and  to  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  but  in  250  B.c  they  established  their  in- 
dependence of  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  the  Seleu- 
ciase  after  a  successful  revolt  led  by  Arsaces, 
who  claimed  to  be  of  the  Persian  royal  line, 
and,  backed  by  the  Magi,  became  the  first  king 
of  die  new  realm  and  conquered  to  the  Indus 
in  the  east  and  to  the  Caspian  in  the  west 
This  spread  of  the  old  Persian  national  religion 
and  of  the  new  Parthian  empire  was  most 
successfully  carried  out  by  Mithridates  I,  king 
174-136  B.C.  The  inevitable  clash  with  Rome 
came  in  53  B.C,  when  Crassus'  army  was  anni- 
hilated at  Carrhae.  Ventixiius  gained  a  slight 
victory  over  the  Parthians  in  38,  but  Antonius 
was  severely  defeated  in  35,  and  no  Roman 
army  won  a  decisive  victory  over  them  until 
115  A.D.  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Even  thea 
Rome  gained  no  permanent  footing  in  the 
Parthian  empire.  In  217  at  Nisibis  a  battle  was 
fought  which  gave  neither  side  the  victory 
and  assured  peace.  In  226  the  Arsacid  dynasty 
came  to  an  end  with  the  defeat  of  Artabanus 
IV,  and  the  Persian  Sassanidae  became  rulers 
of  the  country.  Monbers  of  the  Parthian  royal 
family  continued  to  maintain  their  power  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  their  native  coun- 
try, more  especially  in  Armenia,  for  several 
centuries,  where  they  were  protected  by  the 
Romans  for  political  reasons.  Consult  Gardner, 
P.,  *The  Parthian  Coinage>  (London  1827); 
Rawlinson,  'The  Sixth  Great  Oriental  Mon- 
archy' (1873),  and  'The  Story  of  Parthia'  (in 
<  Story  of  the  Nation8>  series,  1893)  ;  Wroth, 
W.,  'Coins  of  Persia*  (London  1903). 

PARTICULAR  BAPTIST.  See  Baptists.' 

PARTINGTON,  Mrs.  An  American 
humorist.  See  Shillabeb,  Benjauik  Pen- 

HAIXOW. 

,  PARTITION,  in  law.  is  the  division  which 
is  made  between  several  persons  who  own  land, 
goods,  chattels  or  other  property  which  belong 
to  them  as  coheirs  or  coproprietors.  Techni- 
cally it  applies  to  the  division  of  real  estate 
between  copartners,  tenants  in  common,  or 
joint  tenants,  and  the  object  is  to  establish 
that  to  which  each  of  the  coproprietors  is 
severally  entitled.  Voluntary  partition  is  made 
by  the  owners  of  an  estate,  by  the  conveyance 
of  such  part  to  each  other  which  is  to  be  owned 
by  him.  Compulsory  partition  is  effected 
throuijh  special  taws  providing  that  remedy. 
Any  kind  of  property  or  thing  of  value,  whether 
real  or  personal,  which  is  the  subject  of  joint 
ownership  can  be  the  subject  of  partition,  the 
right  of  partition  -being  ah  incident  of  joint 
ownership.  In  law  it  has  been  held  that  a  hus- 
band and  wife,  being  one,  cannot  partition  an 
estate  held  by  them.  This  has  been  largely 
remedied  the  married  woman's  acts.  In  any 
event  this  could  be  accomplished  by  conveying 
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it  to  a  third,  who  could  reconvey  to  each  ia 
equal  shares.  Occasionally  the  question  of  di- 
vision is  left  to  arbitration.  A  partition  is  often 
effected  by  a  single  deed  executed  by  all  the  par- 
ties in  interest,  whereby  to  each  is  assigned  a 
share,  or  else  by  mutual  conveyances  between 
the  parties.  Generally  the  same  effect  is  given 
to  an  agreement  for  partition  as  to  an  act  of 
partition.  Partition  by  judicial  proceedings  is 
ircqucntly  efFected  1^  an  ordinarjr  action  at 
law.  Id  the  United  States  the  practice  in  these 
cases  is  usually  regulated  by  statute.  The  title 
of  an  applicant  for  partition  to  possession  must 
be  clear  or  the  action  cannot  be  maintained. 
The  fact  that  property  sought  to  be  partitioned 
is  subject  to  Uens,  easements,  or  a  lease,  will 
not  generally  prevent  partition.  Mines,  mill 
privileges,  water  power,  and  oil  and  gas  under 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  have  all  been  the  sub- 
ject of  partition  proceedings.  The  courts  have 
refused  to  partition  property  which  would  im- 
pair its  usefulness  to  the  public  The  court  in 
granting  relief  throup;h  partition  proceedings 
does  not  act  ministerially  and  its  object  is  to 
adjust  eqtiitabfy  the  rights  of  all  the  parties  in 
interest   See  Tenancy;  Real  Property. 

PARTITION  TREATIES,  the  name  given 
two  treaties  made  between  France  and  England 
and  the  Netherlands  in  1698  and  1700,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  See 
Treatv  and  Treaties. 

PARTNERSHIP,  has  been  variously  de- 
fined, in  one  instance  as  ^a  voluntary  contract 
between  two  or  more  legally  competent  persons, 
to  i^ace  their  money,  effects,  labor,  skill,  or 
some  or  either  of  them,  in  lawful  commerce  or 
business,  with  the  agreement  that  there  shall  be 
communism  of  the  profits  thereof  betweoi 
them.*  However,  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  form  a  definition  that  would  meet  every  case. 
Contract  between  partners  is  essential;  it  n>ay 
be  verbal  or  in  writing,  and  the  partners  must 
have  accepted  its  terms.  An  agreement  to 
share  profits  is  an  element  essential  to  partner- 
ship, and  if  such  does  not  exist  there  is  no 
partnership.  The  manner  of  sharing  the  profits 
controls  the  test  of  partnership.  One  cannot 
against  his  will,  or  by  the  conduct  of  others, 
be  made  a  partner,  but  in  some  jurisdictions 
under  certain  circumstances  one  may  be  held 
liable  to  third  parties  as  a  partner,  who  receives 
a  share  of  the  profits  in  place  of  some  other 
consideration.  The  accepted  rule  is  that  per- 
sons sharing  the  profits  of  a  business  are  not 
liable  as  partners  to  third  persons,  unless  they 
are  in  fact  partners  or  have  so  conducted  them- 
selves as  to  hold  out  to  the  public  that  they  are 
partners.  In  the  United  States  the  commercial 
idea  is  that  a  partnership  or  firm  is  an  entity 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  members  com- 
posinK  it.  It  is  so  treated  in  accounting,  in- 
debtedness being  entered  i^inst  the  firm  and 
not  against  the  individual  members.  Within 
the  firm  itself,  accountants  make  the  firm  debtor 
to  each  partner  for  what  he  contributes  to  the 
common  stock,  and  each  partner  is  made  debtor 
to  the  firm  for  all  that  he  takes  out  of  that 
stock.  Thus  partners  do  not  become  debtors 
and  creditors  of  one  another  as  to  the  firm's 
business,  but  are  always  debtor  to  or  creditor 
of  the  firm.  The  partners  are  regajded  as 
agents  of  the  firm  for  the  transaction  of  its 
business,  and  sureties  of  the  firm  in  case  of  its 


failure.  This  commercial  view,  however,  is  not 
established  in  the  law,  where  the  partnership  is 
not  recognized  as  distinct  from  its  individual 
mnnbers.  The,  law  regards  each  partner  as 
acting  as  principal  for  nimself,  and  as  agent 
for  each  of  the  other  partners.  To  this  vari- 
ance between  the  commercial  view  and  the  legal 
view  is  to  be  attributed  much  of  the  conflict 
of  authorities  in  various  States  on  the  many 
important  questions  involved. 

Partnerships  are  grouped  for  classification 
under  four  heads:  general,  special,  limited  and 
joint-stock.  The  general  partnership  is  the 
association  most  commonly  found  in  business. 
The  special  partnership  is  one  formed  for  a 
particular  transaction :  it  is  often  called  a  par- 
ticular partnership.  A  limited  partnership  is 
one  in  which  the  liabilities  are  not  equal  as  be- 
tween the  partners,  but  limited  as  to  some  of 
them.  A  joint-stock  company  is  a  partnership 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  partners  are 
represented  by  shares  whidi  may  be  transferred 
to  other  owners  without  dissolving  the  part- 
nership. 

A  secret  partner  is  one  whose  relation  to  a 
firm  is  imknown  to  the  public,  and  a  silent  or 
dormant  partner  is  one  who  takes  no  active  in- 
terest in  the  management  of  the  business  affairs 
of  the  firm,  but  receives  a  share  of  the  profits. 
A  nominal  partner  is  one  who,  though  known  as 
a  partner,  does  not  share  in  the  profits.  A 
liquidating  partner  is  a  member  of  a  partner- 
ship whidi  has  dissolved,  who  has  charge  of 
winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  company.  A 
special  partner  is  one  who_  is  a  member  of  a 
firm  under  a  statutory  limitation. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  existence 
of  a  partnership  depends  upon  questions  of 
both  law  and  fact,  and  that  the  jwoper  de- 
termination of  these  questions  is  frequently  the 
subject  of  conflicting  opinions  of  upper  courts. 
A  nominal  partner  is  one  who,  though  known  as 
that  in  all  cases,  the  question  of  uie  existence 
of  a  partnership  depends  on  the  a^eement  be- 
tween the  parties  and  their  intention  as  same 
may  appear  from  all  the  surrounding  facts. 
Persons  receiving  a  debt,  the  payments  on  ac- 
count of  which  are  measured  By  the  profits  of 
a  business,  are  not  partners;  neither  is  one  a 
partner  who  is  employed  as  an  agent  or  servant, 
and  receives  a. part  of  the  profits  as  his  remu- 
neration, but  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  busi- 
ness, in  addition  to  rendering  services,  tends 
to  snow  the  relation  of  a  partner  rather  than 
that  of  employee.  Participation  in  losses  tends 
to  show  a  partnership,  but  the  absence  of  it 
tends  to  show  merely  a  loan;  faring  ucpenses 
or  losses  alone  does  not  constitute  a  partner- 
ship. One  lending  money  to  another  engaged 
in  conducting  a  business,  under  a  contract  to 
receive  a  part  of  the  profits  in  the  place  of  in- 
terest, or  in  addition  to  the  interest,  is  not  a 
partner,  unless  he  has  the  usual  rights  and 

Sowers  accorded  to  a  partner;  one  receiving  a 
xed  amount^  having  no  relation  to  the  profits, 
in  consideration  for  services  or  property,  is  not 
a  partner.  An  important  distinction  exists  be- 
tween sharing  gross  receipts  and  net  profits; 
sharing  the  former  is  not  evidence  of  partner- 
ship, neither  is  the  division  of  the  results  of  a 
joint  venture,  such  as  raising  a  crop.  Proof 
as  to  the  conduct  or  relation  of  the  parties  may 
be  such  as  to  show  the  existence  of  a  partner- 
ship, such  as  the  fact  that  the  alleged  partner 
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asstuned  charge  and  direction  of  the  business; 
the  conducting  of  the  business  und^r .  a  firm 
name  and  the  keeping  of  partnership  books  may 
all  tend  to  ^rove  the  existence  of  partnership. 
Clubs,  associations,  societies,  etc.,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  social  or  political  objects  and  not 
for  profit,  are  not  partnerships.  The  joint  own- 
ing of  property  from  which  thejr  obtain  a  profit 
from  its  use,  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a 
partnership  of  the  owners  but  may  become  such 
through  an  agreement  to  carry  out  a  joint  ven- 
ture in  which  the  owners  share  in  ue  profits 
and  losses. 

In  entering  into  a  contract  of  partnership  all 
the  genera]  rules  of  law  governing  contracts  are 
apphcable;  generally  such  contracts  are  not  re- 
qmred  to  be  in  writing,  except  in  the  case  of 
some  statutory  provision.  In  many  jurisdictions 
it  is  held  that  a  partnership,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  own  or  deal  in  real^,  must  be  set  forth  in 
writii^.  As  title  to  real  propertv  cannot  be 
legally  vested  in  the  firm^  it  is  held  by  one 
of  the  individual  members  in  trust  for  the  firm. 
Hence  the  widow  of  a  deceased  partner  has 
been  held  to  have  dower  rights  in  such  real 
estate  after  the  firm's  debts  are  paid,  A  part- 
nership that  is  to  begin  after  the  expiration  of 
one  year  mnst  be  in  writing,  and  it  is  advisable 
that  a  contract  for  a  partnership  which  is  to 
last  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year  be  in  writ- 
ing. Persons  who  can  make  a  valid  contract 
are  capable  of  entering  into  partnership.  One 
not  of  age  may  become  a  partner,  bnt  would 
have  the  right  to  rescind  his  contract,  as  same 
would  be  voidable.  A  partnership  with  an  in- 
sane person  is  valid,  if  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract were  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the 
insane  person.  A  married  woman  may  become 
a  partner,  and  in  some  jurisdictions,  the  partner 
of  her  husband.  No  corporation  can  become  the 
partner  of  a  person,  or  any  other  corporation, 
unless  its  charter  so  permits.  Aay  number  of 
persons  may  form  a  partnership.  A  partnership 
is  void  which  is  created  for  any  object  or  pur- 
pose which  is  prohibited  by  law,  or  wHdi  is 
contrary  to  public  policy.  In  the  absence  of  a 
statute  authorizing  a  firm  as  such  to  sue,  an 
action  must  be  brought  in  the  individual  names 
of  the  partners;  the  same  is  true  of  actions 
brought  against  partnerships.  A  firm  name  is 
not  necessary  in  law,  althou^  it  is  generally 
adopted  as  a  matter  of  commercial  etiquette; 
such  name  cannot  rightfully  be  used  for  any 
purpose  other  thaiv  that  connected  with  the 
partnership  transactions.  The  firm  name  is  not 
a  part  of  the  "propertv*  of  the  firm,  but  is  a 
part  of  the  ^od-vrill.*  It  thus  has  a  salable 
value  and  so  is  one  of  the  assets  of  the  firm. 
A  purchaser  of  the  good-will  of  a  firm,  buys 
the  right  to  use  the  firm's  name.  One  partner 
acting  for  the  firm  binds  the  other  partners. 

The  capital  of  a  firm  is  the  sum  contributed 
by  the  members  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  partnership  business,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  partnership  property,  which  includes 
everything  that  the  firm  may  own;  the  capital 
may  consist  of  mouCT  or  properly,  or  the  use  of 
property,  and  may  be  contnbuted  in  different 
amotints.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership 
the  capital  is  returned,  and  the  proportionate 
profits,  as  agreed,  divided.  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  partner  the  assets  of  the  firm  vest 
in  the  surviving  partners,  and  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  surviving  partner,  or  partners,  to 


settle  up  the  business,  and  to  account  to  the 
representative  of  the  deceased  partner  for  his 
interest 

A  partnersliip  may  be  dissolved,  chai^d  or 
modified  at  any  time  by  the  members,  provided 
that  such  is  not  contrary  to  law.  The  failure  of 
a  partner  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
of  partnership  does  not  necessarily  nullify  the 
agreement,  but  it  may  be  the  basis  of  an  appeal 
to  the  court  for  a  dissolution.  Each  partner 
has  the  same  right  to  share  in  the  management 
of  the  business  unless  otherwise  stipulated  in 
the  agreement.  The  law  imposes  a  very  strict 
duty  on  the  part  of  partners,  their  relations 
with  each  other,  and  absolute  good  faith  is 
demanded;  one  partner  is  liable  to  the  others 
for  a  strict  account  of  all  matters  conducted 
by  him  that  are  within  the  general  scope  of  the 
business  of  the  partnershii).  A  partner  will  not 
be  allowed  to  buy  for  his  personal  benefit  a 
claim  against  his  firm  bnt  will  be  held  to  have 
bought  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  firm,  nor  will 
a  partner  be  allowed  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  a 
lease  of  the  premises  occupied  by  his  firm,  or 
to  deal  in  the  property  of  the  firm  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  if  he  uses  the  firm's  funds  for  spec- 
ulating, he  must  account  to  the  firm  for  the 
money  and  for  the  profits.  A  partner  must  ac- 
count for  any  benefits  obtained  by  him  from  the 
information  secured  in  the  course  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  ^rtnership.  Except  that  the  agree- 
ment  prohiuts  it,  a  partner  may  engage  in  a 
business  whidi  does  not  compete  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  partner^p  and  is  not  inconsistent 
widi  his  duties  as  a  partner.  A  member  of  the 
firm  is  not  entitled  to  any  compensation  for 
extra  services  under  any  circumstances,  except 
in  the  case  of  an  agreement,  unless  it  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  wilful  negligence  of  his  partner. 
The  partners  have  a  right  to  in<ust  that  accu- 
rate accounts  be  kept  of  all  the  transactions  of 
the  firm  and  legally  the^  have -access  to  the 
books  at  all  times. 

Unless  there  is  some  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, the  acts  of  the  majority  control.  The 
rights  of  the  minority,  however,  must  be  af- 
forded every  protection  and  they  must  have  an 
opportuni^  of  presenting  their  objections. 
Members  of  a  firm  cannot  expel  a  partner  unless 
that  right  is  given  by  their  agreement.  A  part- 
nership is  liable  for  any  loss  or  injury  caused  to 
one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  fiirm  by  one 
of  the  partners  acting  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  firm's  business  or  with  its  authority; 
the  partnership  is  also  liable  for  money  misap- 
plied by  one  member  of  the  firm  who  is  appar- 
ently acting  for  it  A  judgment  creditor  can 
proceed  against  the  indiyidtial  property  of  part- 
ners without  first  obtaining  execution  against 
the  firm  property,  except  tmit  this  be  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  governing  the 
partnership. 

A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time 
by  mutual  consent,  and  unless  so  dissolved  the 
partnership  does  not  terminate  until  the  part- 
ners cease  to  carry  on  the  business.  It  may 
be  dissolved  by  the  court  when  one  of  the  part- 
ners refuses  consent  upon  various  grounds  — 
unprofitableness  of  the  business,  fraud,  damag- 
ing conduct,  etc.  On  the  dissolution  of  a  part- 
nership it  is  desirable  to  give  public  notice,  tliis 
prevents  a  partner  becoming  liable  to  third 
persons  for  the  acts  of  his  former  partners. 
Partners  cannot  sue  each  other  in  law  but 
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courts  of  equity  have  jurisdiction  to  demand 
accountings  and  to  make  a  settlement  of  part- 
nership anairs.  Any  change  in  the  membership 
of  a  partnership  effects  a  dissolution,  and  if  the 
buuness  continue  it  is  a  new  firm.  See  also 
Agreeubnt;  Contract.  Consult  Burdick,  F. 
M.,  *The  Law  of  Partnership :  Including 
Limited  Partnership>  (Boston  1917). 

Hemby  M.  Easle. 

PARTNERSHIP  ASSOCIATIONS.  See 

CratFORATioNs,  Legal. 

PARTON.  Arthur,  American  artist :  b.  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  1842;  d.  1914.  He  began  landscape 
painting  as  a  pupil  of  W.  T.  Richards  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  has  developed  a  particular  talent  in 
the  portrayal  of  scenery  in  clouded  sunlight,  or 
the  semi-darkness  of  declinlt^  day.  He  has  been 
chatted  with  subduing  his  I^dscap^  with  too 
prevailing  a  gray  tone,  but  his  handling  is  vig- 
orous as  well  as  imaginative.  All  his  pictures 
are  pleasing  and  suggestive.  This  is  seen  in  his 
^Nightfall*  (1881)  ;  and  his  *Palisades  in  Win- 
ter>  (1885);  'Loch  Lomond > ;  <Night  in  the 
Catskills':  'Evening— Harlem  River > ;  <The 
Ledge'  (1913);  and  'A  Spring  Morning> 
(1914). 

PARTON,  James,  American  author :  b. 
Canterbury,  England,  9  Feb.  1822;  d.  NewbuiT- 
port,  Mass.,  17  Oct  1891.  He  was  brot^t  to 
the  United  States  in  1827  and  received  his 
education  here.  His  first  literary  emplc^ment 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Home  J oumat  ol  New 
York.  In  1855  appeared  his  ^Life  of  Horace 
Greeley,>  of  which  over  30,000  copies  were  sold, 
and  which  was  followed  in  1857  by  his  'Life  of 
Aaron  Burr.*  Of  this  work  nearly  20^)00 
copies  were  sold  during  a  period  of  great  com- 
mercial distress.  His  success  decided  him  to 
make  literature  his  life  work  and  this  he  com- 
bined with  lecturing  on  political  and  literaiy 
subjects.  In  1875  he  removed  from  New  Yonc 
to  Newburyport,  Mass.  He  married  Sara  Pay- 
son  WilUs  (Fanny  Fern)  a  sister  of  N.  P.  Wil- 
lis; and  on  her  death  in  1872  he  married  her 
daughter  bv  her  former  husband,  CJharles  E. 
Eldrif^e.  It  was  followed  b^  'Life  of  Andrew 
Jackson >  (1859-60),  a  collection  of  (Humorous 
Poetry  of  the  ^gflish  Language,  from  Chaucer 
to  Saxe'  (1856)  ;  "General  Butler  in  New  Or- 
leans' (1863);  'Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin 
Franklin*  (1864);  'Famous  Americans  of  Re- 
cent Times'  (1870);  'Washington'  (1872); 
'Fanny  Fern'  (1873)  ;  'Life  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son' (1874):  'Life  of  Voltaire'  (1881): 
'Thomas  Jefferson'  (1874) ;  'Caricature  and 
Other  Comic  Art*  (1877);  'Noted  Women  of 
Europe  and  America'  (1883);  'Captains  of 
Industry'  (1884);  *Triumi*s  of  Enterprise, 
Ingenuity  and  Public  Spirit'  (1871);  'Topics 
of  the  Time'  (1871);  'Caricature  in  all  Times 
and  Lands'  (1875).  He  was  an  extremely 
entertaining  writer  and  a  literary  force  in  his 
day. 

PARTON,  Sara  Payson  WilUs  («Fanny 
Fern*),  American  writer,  sister  of  N.  P.  Willis 
(q.v.),  and  wife  of  James  Parton  (q.v.) :  b. 
Portland.  Me..  9  July  1811 ;  d  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
10  Oct.  1872.  Married  early  to  C.  E.  EldridgC  of 
Boston  and  left  at  his  death  dependent  upon 
her  own  resources,  she  turned  to  literature,  and 
under  her  pseudonym,  "Fanny  Fern,"  soon  be- 
came widely  known.  'Fern  Leaves,*  the  first  of 
her  collection  of  sketches,  was  published  in 


1853  and  70,000  copies  were  sold  in  a  short 
time.    This  was  followed  by  'Little  Ferns' 

(1853)  ;  'Fern  Leaves,  2d  Series'  (1854)  ; 
'Ruth   Hall,'   a   semi-autobiographical  novel 

(1854)  ;  'Rose  Qark'  (1857);  'Fresh  Leaves' 
(1857):  and  'The  Play  Day  Book'  (1857),  all 
of  which  once  enjoyed  a  considerable  popularity, 
some  of  them  being  translated  into  French  and 
German.  For  16  years  she  contributed  a  weekly 
article  to  the  New  York  Ledger.  She  was 
married  to  James  Parton  in  1856. 

PARTRIDGE,  par'trlj.  Alden.  American 
educator  and  soldier:  b.  Norwich,  VL,  about 
1785 ;  d.  there,  16  Jan.  1854.  He  was  ^duated 
at  West  Point  in  1806  and  acted  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor and  afterward  professor  of  mathematics 
there  from  that  time  mitil  1813.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  181^16  and  superintend- 
ent from  January  1815  to  November  1816  and 
from  January  to  July  1817.  He  resigned  in 
1818  and  became  the  principal  of  an  exploring 
survey  sent  out  in  1819  to  determine  the  north- 
west boundary  of  the  United  States.  In  1820 
he  founded  in  his  native  town  the  American 
literary,  SdentiBc  and  MiUtaiy  Academy 
(known  as  the  Norwich  Military  Academy). 
In  1834  this  was  granted  a  charter  by  the  State 
and  incorporated  as  Norwich  University,  with 
Fartri(k:e  as  its  president.  At  the  invitation  of 
other  States  he  subsequently  founded  similar 
institutions  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Portsmouth,  Va., 
Pembroke,  N.  H.,  and  Brandywine  Springs,  Del. 
He  was  surveyor-general  of  his  native  State 
in  1832  and  a  menuter  of  the  Vennont  leniU- 
ture  in  1833-34  and  1839. 

PARTRIDGE,  Bernard,  English  artist  and 
cartoonist:  b.  London,  11  Oct.  1861.  He  was 
educated  at  Stonyhurst  College  and  was  engaged 
in  stained-glass  designing  and  decorative  paint- 
ing in  1880-84.  From  1884  he  has  occupied  him- 
self in  illustrating  for  the  press  and  for  book 
publishers.  Since  1891  he  has  been  with  the 
London  Punch,  of  which  he  is  chief  cartoonist. 

PARTRIDGE,  John,  English  astrologer 
and  almanac  maker:  b.  E^st  Sheen,  Surrey,  18 
Jan.  1644;  d.  Mortlake,  Surrey,  24  June  1715. 
He  was  bound  to  a  shoemaker  in  early  youth 
but  contrived  to  teach  himself  Latin,  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  by  means  of  which  he  gained  a 
knowledge  of  astrology  and  he  seems  to  have 
studied  medicine  at  Lcyden.  In  1680  he  issued 
the  first  of  his  almanacs,  'Merlinus  Liberatus,* 
which  with  its  rarely  perfect  equivocation  soon 

fsined  popular  favor  and  quack  imitators, 
wift,  in  1708,  prompted  in  part  by  a  spirit  of 
jest  and  wishing  also  to  check  the  flood  of 
quack  almanacs,  published  his  'Predictions  .  .  . 
by  Isaac  Bickerstaff,'  in  which  he  prophesied 
the  death  of  Partridge  at  11  o'clock  at  night 
on  the  29th  of  March.  On  the  30th  he  published 
the  announcement  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy;  so  thoroughly  convincing  the  public 
of  Its  truth  that  Partridge  was  unable  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  he  was  living  and  he  made  no 
further  issues  of  his  almanac  until  1714,  prob- 
ably deterred  by  Swift's  continuance  of  the  jest 
in  'Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Partridge* 

(1708)  and  'Vindication  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff' 

(1709)  .  The  name  Isaac  Bickerstaff  was 
taken  by  Swift  from  a  sign  in  Longacre.  Steel 
made  use  of  it  in  the  Tattler  in  1709;  and  others 
used  it  in  signed  newspaper  and  periodical  ar- 
ticles for  many  years. 
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PARTiaDGB,  Winiam  Ordwa;.  Ameri- 
can sculptor  and  author:  b.  Paris,  France,  H 
April  1861.  He  studied  at  Columbia  Univer- 
si^  and  then  received  his  art  education  at 
Pan&  Florence  and  Rome.  Adeli^  College, 
BrookWn,  N.  Y.,  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  M.A.  also.  Among  his  worics  of  sculpture 
are  'General  Grant,*  an  equestrian  statue  for 
the  Union  League  Qub,  Brooklyn;  the  statue 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Brooklyn ;  the  group, 
'Christ  and  Saint  John,'  in  the  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts ;  the  statue  of  Hamilton  and 
the  Scbermerhorn  Memorial  at  Columbia  Utu- 
versity;  the  stattie  of  Shakespeare  and  the  bust 
of  Edward  Everett  Hale  at  Chicago;  the  Kauff" 
man  Memorial,  and  the  baptismal  font  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Peter  and  Paul  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  others.  He  has  written  'Art  for 
America':  'The  Long  Life  of  a  Sculptor'; 
'The  Technique  of  Sculpture* :  'The  Angel  of 
Clay' ;  'Nathan  Hale,  the  Ideal  Patriot* ;  *The 
Czar's  Gift'. 

PARTRIDGE,  a  name  prc^rly  deugnating 
a  common  European  Bome-bird  {Perdix  c«**- 
rea)  but  applied  with  little  discrimination  to  a 
variety  of  gallinaceous  fowls.  In  the  United 
States  the  name  is  given  to  the  rutTed  grouse 
and  spruce  grouse  and  with  greater  appropriate- 
ness to  a  number  of  birds  more  or  less  closely 
resembling  the  European  partridges  and  quails. 
(See  Grouse.)  Taken  in  the  wide  sense  the 
family  Tttraonida  includes  all  of  these  birds,  the 
American  partridges  being  the  subfamily  Odon- 
tobkorinee,  which  is  sometimes  united  with  the 
Old  World  partridges  under  the  name  Perdi- 
ctMtr  or  Perdicidet.  The  latter  comprises  about 
150  species,  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the 
serrated  edge  of  the  lower  mandible,  common 
in  the  American  types.  They  avoid  woodlands 
and  are  commonly  found  in  cultivated  grounds 
in  groups  up.  to  20  or  25  birds.  The  Odonto- 
phorina  have,  the  bill  very  short  and  thick, 
more  so  than  in  the  European  partridges.  Like 
them,  the  nostril  is  covered  by  a  scale,  but 
is  not  filled  with  short  feathers.  The  lower 
mandible  is  more  or  less  distinctly  toothed  near 
the  end.  Both  toes  and  tarsi  are  naked  and  the 
latter  scaly,  which  characters,  with  the  com- 
pletely feathered  head,  offer  a  ready  distinction 
from  the  grouse.  This  group  is  strictly  Amer- 
ican, but  most  of  the  40  or  50  described  species 
are  confined  to  Central  and  South  America. 
Many  of  the  species  have  the  head  ornamented 
with  graceful  crests  of  very  characteristic  forms 
in  the  different  genera;  and  remarkably  rich 
and  varied  color-patterns  occur,  especially  in 
the  males  of  those  species  in  which  the  sexes 
differ.  Seven  species  representing  four  genera 
and  divided  into  a  number  of  subspecies  and 
local  races,  are  found  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States.  With  a  single  exception  all 
are  western  and  southwestern  and  most  of  them 
may  be  considered  as  an  overlapping  of  the 
Mexican  fauna. 

The  exception  just  noted  is  that  of  the  most 
prominent  and  familiar  of  these  birds  —  the 
bob-white,  which  is  popularly,  if  unfortunately, 
known  both  as  partridge  and  quail  and  is  de- 
scribed in  this  Encyclopedia  under  Quail. 

Of  the  western  species  the  mountain  par- 
tridge or  plumed  quail  (Oreortyx  pictus),  of  the 
Pacific  coast  region,  especially  the  mountainous 
pans  of  California,  Oregon  and  Wa^ington, 


is  distinguished  by  the  pair  of  slender  black 
plumes  which  ornament  the  head.  Those  of  the 
male  are  nearly  four  inches  long  and  curve 
gracefully  backward;  in  the  female  they  are 
much  smaller.  The  extremely  handsome  colors 
are  similar  in  the  two  sexes.  These  turds 
are  not  well  known  to  gunners,  are  extremely 
wild,  and  the  coveys  scatter  quickly  by  run- 
ning, taking  wing  only  when  hard  pressed,  when 
they  rise  and  fly  with  extreme  swiftness.  The 
call  of  the  male  is  a  pleasant  whistling  note. 
The  eggs  are  buff-colored.  The  Califomia 
partridge  or  helmet-quail  {Lophortyx  califor- 
nica)  has  a  crest  of  several  club-shaped  fath- 
ers, which  are  erect  and  curve  forward.  The 
male  is  very  richly  adorned  with  soft  grays, 
warm  browns  and  slaty  blues,  variously  marked 
with  black  and  white.  The  female  is  much 
plainer  and  has  a  smaller  crest.  They  have  been 
seen  in  flocks  numbering  500.  A  paler,  grayer 
variety  {L.  c.  vallicola)  is  known  as  the  par- 
tridge or  valley  quail  of  Califomia  and  it  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Pacific  States  north- 
ward. When  flushed,  this  species  is  said  almost 
invariably  to  fly  into  a  tree.  Its  notes  are  harsh 
and  very  peculiar.  The  eggs  are  spotted  and 
laid  in  a  very  carelessly  made  nest  or  on  the 
bare  ground.  Gambel's  partridge  {Lobhortyx 
gambeli)  is  similar  to  the  last,  from  which  me 
male  is  distii^uished  by  the  greater  amount  of 
black  in  the  plumage,  jparticularly  on  the  face 
and  belly.  It  is  exceeding^  abundant  in  Texas, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  from  which  it 
spreads  throuf^i  the  surrounding  States,  espe- 
cially into  Cahfomia  and  Nevada.  It  is  equally 
at  home  in  the  mountains  and  lowlands.  The 
Massena  partridge  iCyrtonyx  montezumae) , 
also  known  as  the  "fool  quail"  because  of  its 
failure  to  sense  danger  and  make  an  escape 
from  the  hunter,  is  a  bird  of  Mexico  rather 
than  of  the  United  Stales,  within  which  it 
is  found  only  in  western  Texas,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  The  sexes  are  very  tmlike,  the 
male  having  the  sides  of  the  head  white  fan- 
tastically striped  with  black,  and  the  under-parts 
dark  thickly  spotted  with  white.  The  crest  is 
depressed,  brush-like  and  on  the  occiput.  Many 
of  these  partridges  are  extremely  variable  and 
numerous  subspecies  and  races  of  some  of  them 
have  been  described.  Thnr  are  also  said  to  read- 
ily hybridize,  at  least  unaer  domestication.  The 
'  several  crested  and  plumed  partridges  described 

f've  a  fair  picture  also  of  those  occurring  in 
outh  Amenca,  most  of  which  belong  to  the 
same  or  similar  genera. 

The  partridges  of  the  Old  World  are  not 
clearly  distinguished  as  a  group  from  ours. 
They  are  found  in  most  temperate  and  tropical 
countries  from  England  and  China  to  Australia. 

The  common  or  gray  partridge  {Perdix 
cinerea)  chiefly  inhabits  the  cultivated  fields  of 
Britain  and  the  Continent.  Mating  takes  place 
in  February,  the  males  frequently  engaging  in 
combats  for  the  possession  of  the  females.  The 
eggs,  ntrntbering  from  10  to  IS,  are  deposited 
at  the  end,  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  the 
female  taldng  upon  herself  the  entire  duties  of 
incubation,  although  the  male,  after  the  young 
birds  are  hatched,  shares  the  duties  of  his  mate. 
The  partridges  are  exceedingly  solicitous  re- 

farding  the  welfare  of  the  young.   The  parent 
irds  will  run  before  the  sportsman  and  by  flut- 
tering in  an  opposite  direction  will  strive  to 
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distract  his  attention  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  nest.   Selby  mentions  that  he  has  seen  two 

Ertridges  successfully  engage  a  carrion-crow  in 
ttic  in  defense  of  their  young.  These  birds  in 
autumn  and  winter  collect  in  flocks  of  small 
size,  known  as  "coveys »  but  they  separate  in 
spring  to  pair  and  incubate.  The  food  consists 
diiefly  of  grass,  young  seeds  and  also  of  insects ; 
and  the  birds  feed  in  the  early  morning  and  late 
in  the  evening.  The  roosting  place  of  the  covey 
is  generally  in  the  middle  of  a  flat  field. 

The  red-legged  partridge  (Caccabis  rufa) 
is  common  in  certain  parts  of  England,  having 
been  introduced  from  the  Continent,  where  it  is 
common.  It  is  found  in  France,  southern  Eu- 
rope generally,  and  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 
The  flesh  is  of  a  less  succulent  and  tender  char- 
acter than  that  of  the  common  partridge.  It 
inhabits  healthy  places  chiefljr,  out  otherwise 
closely  resembles  its  more  familiar  nei^bor  in 
habits. 

The  true  English  quails  belong  to  the  genus 
Coturnix,  which  has  the  nostrils  feathered  be- 
neath the  covering  scale,  the  bill  more  slender 
than  in  the  partrittees,  the  wings  somewhat 
pointed  and  the  tan  very  short.  They  are 
migratory  and  thus  have  spread  very  widely. 
The  common  or  Messina  quail  (C.  communis) 
is  colored  much  like  our  bob-white  but  is 
smaller,  more  slender  and  far  inferior  from  a 
sportsman's  point  of  view.  Rather  extensive  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  introduce  the  quail 
into  the  United  States  but,  in  part  owing  to  its 
migratory  habits,  in  part  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions they  have  failed.  Naturally  this  species 
inhabits  a  large  t^irt  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Af- 
rica. Except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  migratory 
and  does  not  form  coveys,  its  habits  are  closely 
similar  to  those  of  the  bob-white  (see  Quail). 

The  partridges  are  readily  domesticated  and 
even  in  the  wild  state  will  frequently  associate 
with  fowls  in  the  bam  yard  when  food  is  scarce 
in  the  winter.  The  eg^  may  be  secured  and 
incubated  under  a  bantam  hen  which  naturally 
cares  for  the  young.  Besides  the  bob-white 
many  of  the  crested  partridges  have  been  thus 
bred  and  are  familiar  sights  in  the  aviaries  of 
zool<^cal  gardens  and  bird  fanciers.  Consult 
Knowlton,  F.  H.,  *Birds  of  the  World*  (New 
York  1909). 

PARTRIDGE-BERRY.  CHECKER- 
BERRY,  or  SQUAWBERRY.  a  perennial 
evergreen  trailing  vine  {Mitchella  repens)  of 
the  family  Rubiacea.  It  is  a  native  of  Nlorth 
America  and  is  found  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Florida  and  westward  to  Minnesota  and  Texas. 
The  leaves  are  round,  small  and  glossy;  the 
flowers  white  or  pinkish,  tubular,  in  pairs  ^nd 
very  fragrant;  the  fruits  bright  scarlet,  often 
two  united  in  one,  persistent  during  winter, 
almost  flavorless.  In  shady  places,  on  dry  soil, 
the  plants  seem  to  thrive  best ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, found  in  moist  situations.  They  are 
favorites  in  rockeries  and  wild  gardens  and  are 
easily  propa^ted  by  root-division.  The  genus, 
whidb  comprises  very  few  spedes,  one  Japanese, 
another  South  American,  is  named  m  honor 
of  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  one  of  America's  early 
botanists,  a  Virginian  correspondent  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  names  partridge-berry  and  checker- 
berry  are  also  sometimes  given  to  Gaullheria 
procutnbens,  which  is  better  known  popularly 
as  wintergreen  and  boxberry. 


PARTRIDGE  PIGEON,  or  SQUATTER 
PIGEON  (Geophaps  scripta),  a  habitant  of  the 
interior  of  Eastern  Australia.  It  is  a  light 
brown  above  with  three  black  bars  on  the  side 
of  the  head  UJa  the  bronze-wit^ed  pigeons 
it  has  a  lai^^e  metallic  area  on  the  wing  cov- 
erts, but  dus  is  greenidi  to  purple  instead  of 
hronte.  llie  partridge  piseons  are  found  usu- 
ally in  pairs,  or  in  ^alt  companies,  and  live 
wholly  upon  the  ground.  See  also  Bronze  Wing. 

PARTRIDGE-WOODPECKER,  an  oc- 
casional local  name  for  Colaptes  auratus,  the 
eastern  golden-winged  woodpecker  or  flicker. 
See  Woodpecker. 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH.    See  Grauuas; 

Language,  Science  of. 

PARTURITION.   See  OBSTrtRics. 

PARTY  BALLOT.  See  Ballot. 

PARTY  EXPENDITURES.  See  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act. 

PARTY  ORGANIZATION  IN  LEGIS- 
LATIVE BODIES.  Party  organization  in 
die  United  States  is  extra-constitutional.  That 
is,  American  constitutions,  State  and  national, 
make  no  provisions  for  parties  and  party  leader- 
ship. Indeed,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  earl^ 
American  statesmen  did  not  encourage  or  fadh- 
tate  party  organization  and  controL  In  Bxta- 
land,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  other  countries  in 
which  the  cabinet  system  of  government  pre- 
vails, party  organization  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  government  itself.  The  Prime  Minister 
and  his  cabinet  are  the  leaders  of  the  majority 
party  in  Parliament  and  hold  office  often  by 
reason  of  that  leadership;  the  opposition  t^rty 
is  equally  well  recognized;  and  therefore  the 
parties  which  hold  power  can  be  held  ri^dly 
accountable  for  the  use  to  which  they  put  that 
power.  But  while  it  was  possible  to  avoid 
making  definite  provision  for  political  parties 
in  American  government,  it  was  not  possible 
to  prevent  their  development  or  to  stop  the 
exercise  by  them  of  important  powers  in  ad- 
ministering government  Consequently,  in  the 
United  States  we  have  not  abotisned  uie  politi- 
cal party  nor  its  power  and  influence;  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  along  without  it ;  we  have 
merely,  by  refusing  to  give  it  a  recognized  place 
in  our  governmental  system,  compelled  it  to 
work  indirectly  and  informally.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  or^nization  of  parties  in  our 
legislative  assemblies  has  been  carried  on  by 
party  leaders  perhaps  not  themselves  the  mem- 
bers of  any  legislative  body  and  not  responsible 
in  any  open  or  direct  way  for  their  conduct 

PurposM  of  Party  Organization^  Party 
organization  in  legislative  bodies  seeks  to  ac- 
complish two  main  purposes.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  control  of  legislative  policy  in  such  a 
way  as  to  further  party  interests.  If  a  party 
has  succeeded  in  electing  a  majority  in  the  legis- 
lature by  going  before  the  people  on  a  definite 
platform  of  proposed  legislation,  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  par^  effect  an  organization 
in  the  legislature  that  will  enable  it  to  redeem  its 
campaign  pledges.  Secondly,  the  party  leaders 
wish  to  be  in  a  position  to  distribute  to  loyal 
party  members  the  patronage  available  in  the 
selection  of  the  officers,  committeemen  and 
other  attractive  positions  which  form  a  part  of 
the  formal  organization  of  the  legislature.  It 
is  important  also  for  the  parly  to  capture  these 
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places  if  it  is  to  hope  to  control  legislative 
policy  effectively. 

The  Machinery  of  P^rty  Organization. 
— (a)  The  Party  Leaders. —  There  must  be 
party  leadership  in  order  to  insure  the  efficient 
carrying  out  of  i»irty  policy.  That  leadership 
may  assert  itself  in  several  ways.  In  the  first 
place  it  may  rest  upon  tfie  shoulders  of  one 
man,  the  boss.  Usually  the  party  boss  has  built 
up  a  strong  grip  on  the  party,  personal  in 
character,  and  too  often  by  methods  which 
will  not  bear  the  light  of  publicity.  He  is 
usually  unwilling  to  expose  his  past  record  to 
the  scrutin;y  of  a  campaign  for  public  ofHce  and 
contents  himself  with  remaining  a  private  citi- 
zen, exercising  control  over  those  whom  by  his 
power  he  has  placed  in  office.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom, in  fact,  that  the  boss  actually  becomes  a 
member  of  a  legislative  body  or  holds  any 
office  in  it.  The  organization  of  the  legislature 
is,  however,  his  work,  and  the  nominal  leaders 
receive  their  instructions  from  him.  However, 
the  era  of  the  more  or  less  irresponsible  party 
boss  is  passing  away,  and  as  political  parties 
have  become  more  democratic  in  character 
party  leadership  is  apt  to  fall  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  man  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  his  asso- 
ciates, either  by  common  consent  or  by  formal 
election.  If  the  party  has  a  nuijority  in  the 
legislature,  the  party  leader  will  frequently, 
though  not  invariably,  become  speaker  of  the 
lower  house  because  of  the  opportunities  open 
to  the  speaker  to  control  legislative  procedure 
in  the  interests  of  the  party.  However,  it  is 
sometimes  more  advantageous  to  have  the 
recognized  party  leader  occupy  the  chairman- 
ship of  one  of  the  most  important  committees, 
such  as  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  in 
Congress  or  revenue  and  taxation  in  a  State 
legislature.  When  the  party  is  in  the  minority 
in  the  legislature  it  does  not  have  the  power  to 
secure  for  its  leader  any  official  recognition, 
but  it  designates  him  as  its  floor  leader  or 
*minorit)'  leader^  and  places  upon  him  the  re- 
sponsibih^  of  looking  after  the  party  interests 
in  debate  and  various  other  matters. 

(b)  Tkg  Caucus. — The  partjr  caucus  is  the 
whole  group  of  party  members  in  a  h^lative 
body  meeting  to  determine  party  policy-  As 
the  autocratic  boss  declines  in  ^wer  and  the 
party  becomes  more  democratic  in  organization, 
the  caucus  takes  on  more  and  more  authority. 
Party  caucuses  have  been  more  influential  in 
governing  the  policies  of  Congress  where  party 
leadership  has  been  less  centralized  tlum  in 
State  legislatures,  where  the  boss  or  an  oli- 
garchy of  bosses  has  more  frequently  thrived. 
The  caucus  in  the  main  does  two  kinds  of 
work.  It  may  create  the  formal  party  organ- 
ization by  naming  its  candidates  for  spe^er, 
ocHumittee  diuraian  and  so  forth.  In  many 
cases  the  caucus  in  so  choosing  the  party 
facials  merely  ratifies  the  choice  of  a  smaller 
group  of  party  leaders  who  have  previously 
met  and  prepared  a  "slate.^  The  second  func- 
tion of  the  caucus  is  to  determine  whether  the 
party  as  such  shall  take  a  definite  stand  upon 
a  question  of  legislative  policy  and  what  that 
stand  shall  be.  This  goes  far  toward  estab- 
lishing a  real  test  of  party  regularity,  because 
when  the  party  has  declared  a  certain  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  legislature  to  be  a  party  meas- 
ure, every  member  of  the  larty  is  supposed  to 


vote  for  it  under  the  heavy  penalty  of  ostracism 
from  the  party.  Of  course  relatively  few  meas- 
ures are  definitely  party  measures  and  upon  all 
otheVs  no  attempt  is  made  to  control  the  discre- 
tion of  the  individual  member. 

(c)  Committees. —  Effective  party  oi«aniza- 
tion  demands  that  the  majori^  parly  have  a 
majority  on  every  legislative  committee.  As  a 
mle  the  destiny  of  legislative  bills  rests  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  to  which  they  are  re- 
ferred. It  may  quietly  pigeonhole  a  bill  or 
delay  reporting  it  until  too  late  for  action. 
The  chairmen  and  majority  members  of  import- 
ant committees  may  exert  enormous  power  over 
their  colleagues  by  their  power  to  suppress  bills 
in  which  uose  colleagues  are  interested.  In 
these  committees  also  corruption  and  bribery 
are  most  likely  to  thrive.  Persons  seeking 
special  privileges  or  protection  from  le^slation 
which  is  objectionable  to  them  may  frequently 
achieve  their  desires  by  exerting  secret  and 
corrupt  influence  upon  committee  members. 
Dishonesty  in  such  matters  is  hard  to  prevent 
and  hard  to  detect  In  addition  to  these  regular 
legislative  committees  to  which  bills  are  re- 
ferred, many  legislative  bodies  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  special  committees  with  unusual 
powers  to  determine  matters  of  procedure  and 
the  order  in  which  bills  shall  be  taken  up  for 
action  by  the  legislature.  Such  a  committee  is 
the  committee  on  rules  o£  the  national  House 
of  Representatives;  and  in  the  State  legislatures 
the  "steering  committee,"  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  usually  appointed  at  the  close  of  the  session 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  which  of  the  numer- 
ous bills  still  pending  ought  to  be  brought  up 
for  consideration  in  the  short  time  remaining. 
These  committees  have,  of  course,  wide  dis- 
cretion in  reporting  or  killing  legislation,  and 
when  controlled  by  a  poHtical  party  offer  large 
possibilities  for  the  domination  of  legislative 
policy  in  the  interests  of  the  party.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  in  spite  of  the  many  evils 
connected  with  the  committee  system  in  legis- 
lative bodies,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  committees 
could  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 

PropOBalfl  for  Needed  Reform.^ —  From  the 
foregoing  discussion  it  is  evident  that  at  least 
two  evils  result  from  our  present  system  of 
party  organization  in  legislative  bodies.  First, 
it  is  usually  quite  impossible  to  centre  upon  the 
party  or  on  individuals  definite  responsibility 
for  legislative  evils.  Second,  such  a  system 
makes  it  easy  for  corruption  and  dishonesty 
to  thrive  undetected.  While  no  one  will  claim 
that  party  influence  should  be  eliminated  from 
legisUttve  bodies,  there  are  several  methods 
suggested  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  eliminate 
the  existing  evils.  These  remedies  fall  into  two 
groups.  The  first  group  comprises  those  which 
seek  to  fix  responsibility  upon  the  party  for  the 
good  or  bad  results  of  its  work.  Here  are  to 
be  found  the  proposals  for  the  introduction  of 
the  English  cabinet  system  into  State  govern- 
ment, the  enlargement  of  the  control  of  the 
executive  over  the  legislative  policy  and  the 
development  of  a  budget  system.  By  giving 
the  party  clearly  .defined  and  adequate  power 
in  legislation  those  schemes  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  party  to  evade  its  just  respon- 
sibility. The  second  group  of  reforms  is  less 
revolutionary  in  character  and  aims  in  general 
at  the  minimizing  of  the  opporttmities  for  cor- 
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ruption  and  illicit  tn6uence.  Such  are  the 
rigorous  corrupt  practices  acts  and  anti-bribery 
statutes,  requirements  of  publicity  in  committee 
hearings,  publication  of  campaign  fund  con- 
tributors, contributions,  etc.,  and  in  other  sta^s 
of  legislative  procedure  rigorous  laws  forbid- 
ding or  r^ulating  lobbing. 

Much  valuable  work  is  oeing  done  by  various 
organizations,  such  as  voters  leagues,  which 
keep  close  watch  of  legislative  proceedings  and 
try  to  inform  the  citizens  regarding  the  work 
which  their  representatives  are  doing.  Little 
permanent  reform  can  be  exp|Kted_  unless  it  is 
sapt>orted  by  an  alert  and  intelligent  public 
sentiment 
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PARTY   SYSTEM.     See  Convention,! 
pQUTicAL;  Elections;  Vote,  Voters,  Voting; 
Ballot;  Priuaby,  EhREcr;  Priuary,  Presi- 
dential ;  Caucus  ;  Congress  ;  and  the  parties 

by  name. 

PARTY-WALL,  in  law,  is  the  waU  that 
separates  two  houses  or  adjoining  properties. 
Such  a  wall,  together  with  the  land  uoon  which 
it  stands,  ■belongs  equally  to  the  owners  of  the 
two  properties,  half  belonging  to  the  one  and 
half  to  the  other;  and  unless  the  wall  has  stood 
for  20  or  more  ^ears,  each  can  legally  do  what 
he  likes  with  his  own  half,  even  to  cutting  it 
away.  It  is  common  practice  for  the  party  who 
builds  a  house  adjoining  another  to  pay  a  just 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  the  party-wall  to 
the  party  who  built  the  same.  By  English  com- 
mon law,  where  the  wall  is,  as  above  indicated, 
partly  on  both  lots  or  properties,  the  adjoining 
proprietors  are  considered  as  tenants  in  com- 
mon of  the  wall  and  of  the  land  on  which  it 
stands.  Neither  owner  of  a  party  wall  may 
legally  extend  the  walls  of  his  building  fur- 
ther than  the  mrddle  of  the  party  wall,  or  main- 
tain a  window  in  the  side  toward  the  wall. 
If  a  party  wall  is  destroyed,  neither  party  can 
legally  (in  most  States)  rebuild  same  (except 
upon  his  own  land)  widiout  the  consent  of  the 
other  party  thereto. 

PARVATI,  par'v^-te,  in  Hindu  mythology, 
a  divinity;  a  daughter  of  the  mountain,  also 
called  Durga  (^.v.).  The  word  itself  in  Hindu 
means  "mountain  bom."  She  was  said  to  be 
a  reincarnation  of  Urn,  and  she  was  called 
Parvati  because  she  was  a  daughter  of  Himavat 
(Himalaya  Mountains);  or  becatise  simply,  ac- 
cording to  a  later  version  or  evolution  of  the 
myth,  she  was  born  in  the  motmtains.  When 


bom  ^e  was  white,  red  and  black,  the  tyincal 
colors  of  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva  from  the 
combined  glances  of  whom  she  was  bom. 
Later  she  divided  herself  into  three  forms 
which  became  respectivdy  the  wives  of  Brahma, 
Vishnu  and  Siva.  (ToDSult  Wiltdns,  W.  J., 
'Hindu  Mythology*  (London  1900). 

PARVIN,  Tbeopfaana,  American  p^i- 
cian :  b.  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  9  Jan.  IS29 ; 
d.  Philadelphia,  29  Jan.  1898.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Indiana  in  1847  and 
took  his  M.D.  ai  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1852,  whereupon  he  established  himself  in 
practice  at  Indianapolis.  He  was  professor  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  in  1864-^,  at  the 
University  of  Louisville  in  1869-72,  and  was 
subsequently^  professor  of  obstetrics  and  db- 
eases  of  children  at  the  Indiana  Medical  Col- 
lege and  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Fhila- 
detpfaia.  He  was  president  of  the  Indiana 
State  Medical  Socie^  in  1861,  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  in  1879.  Author  of 
'The  Science  and  Art  of  Obstetrics'  (1886). 
Editor  of  'Winchel  on  the  Diseases  of  Women* 
(1887). 

FARVISE,  the  open  or  enclosed  space  in 
front  of  a  churdi  or  cathedral,  especmlly  in 
France.  Whtn  the  bishop  held  court  he  sum- 
moned delinquents  to  antear  before  him  in  the 
parvise,  and  at  Saint  Rhad^nda's  Church  at 
Poitiers  the  episcopal  court  at  the  west  end  of 
the  church  is  well  defined  with  five  entrances, 
coped  wall,  kneeling  angels  and  lions.  At 
Amiens  and  Liseux  the  raised  platform  of  the 
court  still  remains  and  traces  of  the  same  con- 
struction are  apparent  at  Lichfield.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  a  room  over  the  porch  of 
a  church  which  formerly  was  a  watdi  house 
or  loolniut,  but  which  m  modem  times  Iws 
been  applied  to  various  uses. 

PARZIVAL.  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's 
'Parzival'  is  a  Middle  High  German  epic  com- 
posed early  in  the  13th  century.  Its  verse  as 
a  mle  has  four  accents,  two  successive  verses 
always  being  combined  by  a  rhyme.  It  is 
divided  into  16  'books  and  in  part  (books  3-12) 
is  based  on  the  Old  French  ^Perceval  ie 
Gallois*  by  Chrestien  de  Troyes.  But  the  lat- 
ter remained  a  fragment,  and  Wolfram's  poem 
excels  it  by  e^reater  depth  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, and  a  higher  standard  of  morals.  Orig- 
inally Parzival  belongs  to  those  simpletons  popu- 
lar in  folklore  who  in  foolishness  and  inno- 
cence accomplish  some  great  deed.  This  old 
theme  is  remodeled  and  ennobled  in  our  poem. 
The  hero  is  endowed  with  that  virtue  which 
the  Germanic  peoples  consider  the  highest — 
faithfulness,  and  he  passes  through  a  diange 
of  mind  typically  Christian  in  character  which 
enables  him  to  attain  his  aim.  The  aim  itself  is 
set  high  and  is  of  a  double  character.  In  its 
worldly  aspect  it  is  represented  by  King  Arthur 
and  his  followers  (see  special  article)  who 
hunt  after  glory  and  {Measure,  who  indulge  in 
heroic  deeds,  ue  worship  of  women,  aaveor 
tures,  festivals  and  the  like.  In  its  worldly 
and  spiritual  aspect  it  is  represented  by  the 
king  of  the  Grail  and  his  followers  who,  while 
doing  justice  to  the  world,  try  above  all  to 
fulfil  the  highest  commandments  of  God.  The 
Grail  (q.v.)  symbolizes  this  ideal,  and  he  who 
comes  nearest  to  it  is  to  be  king  of  the  Grail. 
Parzival  first  wants  to  become  an  Arthurian 
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knight  and  then  strives  for  the  kingship  of 
the  Grail.^  Apart  from  its  symbolic  meaning, 
the  Grail  is  with  Wolfram  a  precious  stone  of 
miraculous  power  granting  food  at  will  and 
preserving  the  life  of  kmg  Anfortas,  if  he 
looks  at  It.  Its  original  connection  -with  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  Crucifixion  can  still  be 
traced  in  Wolfram's  poem.  Book  I  ani  2  deal 
with  Parzival's  parents,  especially  his  father, 
Book  3  takes  up  the  story  of  Paxzival  him- 
self. His  mother  brings  him  up  in  a  lonely 
forest,  but  the  'boy  leaves  her  in  order  to  be- 
come a  knight.  He  first  leads  the  life  of  a 
guileless  adventurer  until  old  Gurnemanz 
teaches  him  the  noble  laws  of  worldly  knight- 
hood. He  wins  the  beautiful  Kondwiramur 
for  a  wife  and  leaves  her  only  in  order  to 
visit  his  mother.  Unawares  he  comes  to  the 
castle  of  the  Grail.  There  religious  fervor  and 
true  humanity  should  make  him  ask  about  the 
wonders  of  the  Grail  and  the  suSerings  of  its 
king  Anfortas.  But  regard  for  courtly  man- 
ners controls  his  behavior,  he  suppresses  the 
all-important  questions  and  must  leave  the  cas- 
tle. It  is  true,  he  is  afterwards  received  at  the 
Round  Table  of  king  Arthur,  yet  on  account 
of  his  behavior  at  the  castle  of  the  Grail  he 
must  withdraw  also  from  the  company  of 
Arthur.  Now  Parzival  quarrels  with  God 
because  He  allowed  him  to  fall  into  disgrace, 
and  sets  out  to  win  the  Grail  in  spite  of  Him 
(Books  3-6).  For  years  he  roams  about  in 
vain,  comforted  only  by  his  love  for  Kondwira- 
mur. At  last  the  hermit  Trevrizent  teaches  htm 
that  man  lives  in  sin  and  can  not  accompUsh 
anything  ^eat  unless  called  <by  God.  In  deep- 
est humihty  and  with  a  purified  soul,  Parzival 
resumes  his  faithfulness  to  God  and  not  until 
now  has  he  a  chance  to  win  the  Grail  (Book 
9).  This  change  in  Parzival  is  deincted  be- 
tween the  descriptions  of  the  adventures  of 
Gawain,  a  nephew  of  Arthur  and  first  knight  of 
the  Round  Table,  who  crowns  his  accomplish- 
ments by  conquering  the  castle  of  the  magician 
Khnschor  and  winning  the  love  of  the  haughty 
Orgeluse,  but  who  in  spite  of  all  his  attempts 
fails  to  gain  the  Grail  (Books  7-8,  10-13). 
With  the  Mth  book  Parzival  comes  again  into 
the  foreground.  After  he  has  defeated  Civwain, 
he  is  received  at  the  Round  Table  ior  a  second 
time.  In  his  half-brother  Feirefis,  he  learns  to 
admire  ^gan  knighthood  and  is  at  last  called  to 
the  Grail.  Now  ne  asks  the  decisive  question 
about  the  sufferings  of  Anfortas.  The  latter  re- 
covers from  his  pain,  Parzival  is  elevated  to  the 
kingship  of  the  Grait  and  retmited  with  his  be- 
loved wife  Kondwiramur.  The  expression  in 
Wolfram's  ^ParzivaP  is  original  and  even 
peculiar,  the  thoughts  have  a  tendency  to 
mysticism,  the  outer  world  is  given  most  of 
the  space,  and  yet  the  spiritual  element  breaks 
forth  in  places  with  controlling  power.  For 
such  and  other  reasons  the  poem  is  not  easy 
to  read.  But  it  seems  fair  to  sav  that  before 
Dante's  'Divina  Commedia,*  no  other  poem  of 
the  Middle  Ages  has  so  much  to  say  to  the 
modern  mind  as  Wolfram's  'Parzival.*  Con- 
sult edition  in  'Deutsche  National-Literatur' 
(Vol.  V,  1882-98) ;  free,  but  excellent  trans- 
lation into  Modem  German  with  illuminating 
e]qdanations  and  notes  by  W.  Hertz  (5th  ed., 
Stutbtart  and  Berlin  1911)  ;  English  translation 
by  Weston,  Y.  L.  (1894):  Vogt,  F.,  <Ge- 
scbichte  der  niittelfaocbdeutscnen  Literatur*  (2d 


ed.,  pages  37-41,  Strassburg  1902)  ;  (^olther,  W., 
'Die  Deutsche  Dichtung  im  Mittelalter>  (pp. 
206-224  and  578,  Stuttgart  1912). 

EWALO  ElSEHHAKDT. 

PAS-DB-CALAIS.  pa-d^-ka-ia,  France,  a 
northeastern  department  bordering  on  Dover 
Strait  and  the  English  Channel.  Area  2,606 
square  miles,  five'Stxths  of  which  are  culti- 
vable. Its  coast,  extending  about  80  miles,  pre- 
sents a  long  tract  of  low  sand-hills,  but  near 
Boulogne  it  forms  a  lofty  crumbling  cliff.  The 
interior  is  generally  flat,  and  intersected  by 
canals;  the  streams,  too,  though  short,  are  gen- 
erally navigable.  The  principal  harbors  are 
Boulogne  and  Calais ;  the  capital  is  Arras.  The 
soil,  though  marshy  in  several  places,  is  fertile, 
and  produces  cereals,  vegetables  and  large 
oleaginous  crops.  Its  chief  minerals  are  in- 
different coal,  good  pipe  and  potter's  clay,  and 
excellent  sandstone.  It  has  numerous  iron- 
foundries,  glass-works,  potteries,  tanneries, 
bleach-works,  mills  and  factories  of  many  kinds. 

PASADENA,  pSs-4-de'n4.  Cal.,  city  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  on  the  Atchison,  Topcka  and 
Santa  Fe,  the  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroads,  at  the  head  of 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  25  miles  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  nine  miles  northeast  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  Pacific  Electric  Railway  connects 
Pasadena  with  neighboring  cities,  including  Los 
Angeles,  the  Orange,  Riverside  and  San  Bernar- 
dino counties  having  one  of  the  largest  electric 
railway  systems  in  trie  world.  The  city  was  set- 
tled by  Spaniards  in  1771.  In  1873  a  colony 
from  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  settled  there  and 
began  raising  fruit.  In  1886  it  was  chartered 
as  a  city.  Pasadena  is  a  famous  health  and 
winter  resort,  on  account  of  its  equable  cli- 
mate and  beautiful  scenery.  It  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  range,  which  protects  the 
city  on  the  ilorth  and  east,  and  on  the  west  and 
south  are  broken  ranges  of  high  hills.  It  is 
surrounded  with  large  fruit  farms.  Pasadena 
is  a  residential  city,  but  its  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments are  substantial.  They  include  large 
packing  houses,  drying  establishments,  can- 
neries and  flour  mills,  together  with  a  number 
of  smaller,  industries.  Large  quantities  of 
fruit  are  exported  annually.  A  unique  fea- 
ture of  Pasadena  is  the  "Municipal  Farm.* 
Early  in  its  history,  the  people  recognized  that 
the  question  of  sewerage  would  have  to  be 
solved  in  some  unusual  way.  Far  from  the 
ocean  and  surrounded  by  hills  and  mountains, 
only  the  wash  of  Arroyo  Seco  to  depend  on  for 
drainage,  it  seemed  as  if  the  beautiful  healthful 
city  would  soon  become  the  home  of  disease. 
The  city  purchased  a  ranch  of  about  300  acres, 
six  miles  out,  and  by  means  of  a  large  outfall 
pipe,  the  flow  from  the  sewers  was  spread 
upon  this  land.  About  60  acres  were  planted 
with  walnut  trees,  and  quite  a  large  acreage  was 
devoted  to  alfalfa.  Enough  alfalfa  was  raised 
to  supply  food  for  the  horses  of  the  fire  and 
street  d^artments,  and  left  a  large  overplus 
for  sale.  The  prominent  public  edifices  are 
tile  churches,  schools,  hotels,  and  municipal 
buildings,  and  Pasadena  Hospital.  The  educa- 
tional-institutions are  the  Throop  College  of 
Technology,  the  Pasadena  Army  and  Navy 
Academy,  Academy  of  Holy  Names,  Nazarcne 
University,  Stickney  Memorial  School  of  Fine 
Arts,   high   school,   many   fine   public  and 
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private  schools,  and  an  extensive  i«iblic  library, 
which  has  seven  branches  in  various  sections 
of  the  city.  In  1913  Pasadena  adopted  the  com- 
mission form  of  government.  The  waterworks 
and  electric  lidit  plant  are  owned  by  the  d^. 
Pop.  about  50,000. 

PASARGADA,  p£-sar'g§-de,  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Persia.  The  origih  of  the  name  is  un- 
known. It  was  originally  borne  by  one  of  the 
most  important  tribes  of  Persia  to  which  be- 
longed, according  to  Herodotus,  among  other 
important  historical  personages,  Darius  and  Cy- 
rus. Cyrus'  is  reported  to  have  built,  after  his 
final  victory  over  Astyages,  a  town  which  he 
named  Pasargadae,  after  his  own  native  tribe. 
And  there  he  erected  a  oalace  and  a  magnifi- 
cent tomb  for  himself.  This  historical  fact  led 
to  the  identification  of  the  ancient  city  which 
stood  upon  the  Plain  of  Murghab,  some  40  miles 
northeast  of  PersepoKs  on  the  road  forming 
the  principal  highway  between  Shiraz  and  Ispa- 
han, The  ruins  are  surrounded  by  the  moun- 
tain barrier  of  the  plain,  which  formed  its 
chief  protection  against  attacks  from  an  enemy. 
At  Pasargadae  the  Persian  sovereigns  were  in- 
vested with  the  insignia  of  office,  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  goddess  of  war.  The  city  being  the 
capital  was  rich  in  material  wealth  and  art; 
and  for  that  reason  it  was  several  times  plun- 
dered. All  this  wealth  was  surrendered  in  336 
to  Alexander,  who  on  his  return  from  India, 
finding  the  city  had  been  plundered  in  his  ab- 
sence and  the  tomb  of  (5''rus  treated  in  like 
manner,  ordered  Aristobulus  to  restore  the  lat- 
ter. The  description  of  the  tomb  given  by 
Aristobulus  at  this  time  has  made  possible 
its  identification  with  the  tomb  of  the  ruins  of 
Murghab.  The  information  furnished  by  the 
other  historians  of  this  period  relative  to  Pasar- 
gadae agrees  with  the  account  of  it  furnished 
by  Aristobulus.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  town 
much  older  than  the  time  of  C^rus  existed  on 
the  site  of  Pasargadse  and  that  the  conqueror 
enlarged  and  beautified  it  and  made  it  his  capi- 
tal, at  the  same  time  changing  its  name.  Among 
the  striking  buildings  of  the  ruins  of  Pasar- 
gadae is  a  massive  stone  platform  or  stone- 
crowned  terrace,  which  bears  the  modern  naine 
of  the  "Throne  of  the  Mother  of  Solomon®  or 
sometimes  "Solomon's  Throne.*  This  is  be- 
lieved by  some  to  have  been  a  royal  audience 
platform  erected  by  Cyrus  previous  to  his  at- 
tempts to  beautify  the  city.  It  may,  however, 
have  been  used  for  religious  ceremonies  of  a 
n:.ture  such  that  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  performed  in  public  where  the  assem- 
bled people  could  view  them.  In  this  case  the 
platform  structure  may  easily  have  belonged 
to  the  buildings  of  an  older  age  than  that  of 
Cyrus.  Not  far  away  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  temple,  now  known  as  ^'Solomon's 
Prison  *  and  near  this  are  two  altars  with  ruins 
of  edifices.  These  are  of  stone  and  evidently 
were  used  in  the  ancient  fire  worship.  South 
of  these  latter  is  the  ruined  corner  of  a  once 
massive  building  on  which  is  the  inscription; 
•I  Cyrus  the  King  the  Achaemenian*  cut  in 
cuneiform  letters  in  Old  Persian,  Elamitic  and 
Babylonian.  A  mined  building  nearby,  bears 
the  same  inscription.  This  latter,  a  vast  edi- 
fice, is  now  locallv  known  as  "Audience  (or 
Reception)  Hall.*  In  this  pile  of  ruins  is  a 
shaft  over  30  feet  high  made  of  limestone.  By 


some  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of 
a  former  palace,  probably  dating  to  the  time 
of  Cyrus.  Not  far  away  is  a  huge  limestone 
monolith,  five  feet  broad,  two  feet  thick  and 
over  12  feet  hig^i,  on  the  surface  of  which  is 
carved  a  bearded  figure  supposed  to  represent 
Cyras.  The  figure  is  crowned  and  is  deleted 
with  two  pairs  of  wings.  The  cuneiform  in- 
scription that  once  crowned  it  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  carving,  for  it  reads, 
•I  Cyrus  the  King  of  the  Achaemenians.*  This 
inscription  was  still  in  place  during  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century  and  drawings  and 
copies  of  it  of  that  period  are  in  existence. 
But  the  feature  of  the  ruin  in  which  most  in- 
terest has  centred  is  the  "Tomb  of  Cyrus*  al- 
ready mentioned.  This  is  a  low  stone,  house- 
shaped  building  surmounting  a  six-tier  terrace 
of  stone,  rising  from  a  base  50  feet  long  by  40 
feet  wide.  The  summit  of  the  monument  is 
35  feet  above  the  ground;  while  the  tomb 
proper  is  18  feet  high,  17  feet  broad  and  20 
feet  long.  The  whole  is  constructed  of  a  very 
hard  and  fine  limestone.  Near  this  Tomb  of 
Cyrus  are  the  ruins  of  a  building  which  was 
probably  the  temple  and  residence  of  the  Ma- 
gian  priests,  who  were  the  guardians  of  the 
tomb.  The  identity  of  this  tomb  has  been  estab- 
lished beyond  doubt  through  the  descriptions 
and  records  left  of  it  by  persons  in  the  train 
of  Alexander  who  paid  the  place  two  visits. 
Consult  Curzon,  ^Persia  and  the  Persian  Ques- 
tion>  (London  1902) ;  Herzfeld,  <Pasargada 
Untersuchungcn  zur  perslschen  Archaeologie* 
(Leipzig  1908):  *Iranische  Felsreliefs>  (Vol. 
II,  Berlin  1910);  Jackson.  A.  V.  W.,  'Persia 
Past  and  Present'  (New  York  1906)  ;  Sykes, 
'History  of  Persia'  (Vol.  I.  London  1915). 

PASAY,  pa'si,  Philippines,  formerly  Pineda, 
pueblo,  province  of  Rizal,  Luzon;  six  miles 
southwest  of  Pasig,  the  provincial  capital.  It 
is  on  the  coast  road.  Upon  application  of  the 
municipal  council,  the  name  of  the  town  was 
changed  from  Pineda  to  Pasay  by  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  in  1901.   Pop.  about  15,000. 

PASCAGOULA,  pSsV-goo'la,  Miss.,  city 
and  county-seat  of  Jackson  C!ountv,  38  miles 
soutiiwest  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  the  Pascagoula 
River  and  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and 
the  Pascagoula- Moss  Point  nortfiem  railroads. 
The  city  is  on  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  furnishes  good  anchorage;  is  in  a  pro- 
ductive fruit  and  lumber  district;  and  has  a 
fish  and  oyster  industry.  There  are  shipyards, 
and  a  United  Slates  government  dock  and 
naval  machine  shops.    Pop.  3,379, 

"T»ASCAGOULA  RIVER,  a  river  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  formed  in  the  southern 
part  of  Greene  County  by  the  junction  of  the 
Leaf  and  the  Chickasawnay  rivers.  It  flows 
south  into  Pascagoula  Bay,  Gn\f  of  Mexico, 
through  an  estuary  of  two  mouths.  It  is  250 
miles  long,  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats 
for  some  distance,  and  is  used  as  the  outlet  for 
the  pine  timber  cut  in  the  surrounding  region 
for  the  New  Orleans  market. 

PASCAL,  p^s'kat'.  Blaise.  French  author 
and  nhilosopher :  h.  in  the  old  Auvergnat  town 
of  CJermont- Per  rand,  19  June  1623;  d.  Paris. 
19  Aug.  1662.  He  belonged  to  a  family  con- 
nected with  the  magistracy,  and  his  father  and 
sisters  were  all  of  superior  intellectual  ability, 
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just  as  Pascal  himaelf  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  comprehensive  geniuses  that 
the  world  has  known.  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  a  mere  child.  Pascal's  intellectual  pre- 
cocity soon  showed  itself  and  extraordinary 
stories,  perhaps  exaggerated  by  affection  and 
admiration,  are  told  by  his  aster,  in  her 
hio^nphy.  However,  in  spite  of  a  frail  consti- 
tution and  over-nervous  temperament,  he  gave 
himself,  as  he  grew  up,  not  (xily  to  social  diver- 
sions but  to  intense  intellectual  study,  especially 
to  mathematics  and  to  physics.  His  sister  de- 
clares that  he  composed  a  treatise  on  sounds 
at  the  age  of  12;  at  16  he  wrote  an  essay  on 
conic  sections,  and  between  1640  and  1642  he 
invented  an  arithmetical  maclune. 

In  1646,  while  living  with  his  fanuly  at 
Rouen  in  Normancty,  Pascal  became  converted 
to  Jansenism  after  an  accident  to  his  father, 
during  whose  convalescence  various  Jansenist 
books  were  brought  into  the  household.  This 
conversion  was,  however,  not  a  definitive  one 
to  a  religious  life.  .He  undertook  experiments 
on  atmospheric  pressure,  wrote  a  study  on  the 
vacuum,  had  controversies  with  the  Jesmts  who 
denied  its  possibility,  and  in  1648  he  conducted, 
with  his  brother-in-law  P^rier,  important  ex- 
periments simultaneously  in  Paris  and  in  Au- 
vergne  to  determine  atmospheric  weight.  After 
the  death  of  Pascal's  father  in  1651  he  had  a 
"worldly*  period  until  about  1654,  during  which 
time  he  was  intimate  with  people  like  ttie  Due 
de  Roannez  and  the  Chevalier  de  Mir6.  They 
were  not  mere  men  of  fashion,  but  persons  of 
experience  and  literary  appreciation,  who  un- 
doubtedly helped  to  transform  Pascal's  views 
from  those  of  a  secluded  student,  enlaiving 
his  appreciation  of  the  different  phases  of  life, 
and  giving  grace  and  smoothness  to  his  style. 
Toward  the  end  of  this  period  he  renewed 
many  of  his  scientific  experiments,  worked  at 
the  dieory  of  probabilities,  invented  the  hydrau- 
lic press  and  certain  other  practical  appliances, 
besides  writing,  in  all  likelihood,  a  treatise  on 
Joite.  Whether  he  lumself  actually  went 
through  an  emotiotml  experience  is  a  matter  of 
discussion.  The  now  discredited  carriage  acci- 
dent at  Neuilly  in  which  Pascal  came  near  los- 
ing his  life  was  placed  in  November  1654.  But, 
whatever  the  reason,  Pascal  underwent  a  new 
crisis,  partly  under  the  influence  of  his  sister 
Jac^tieline  who  had  become  a  nun  in  the  Jan- 
senist convent  of  Port-Royal.  This  i^  usually 
called  his  "second  conversion.®  He  now  felt 
the  conviction  of  true  faith,  and  in  spite  of 
physical  suffering  and  mental  anguish  was  ha^py 
in  bis  sense  of  mystical  insight  into  Christian 
belief.  At  once  he  stood  forth  as  a  defender 
of  Jansenism.  In  1656  he  began  the  publica- 
tion of  the  'Provincial  Letters,*  which  are  the 
climax  of  rel^ous  polemic,  and  during;  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  was  planning  lus  unfimshed 
masterpiece,  published  as  his  'Thouf?hts.*  In 
his  last  years  he  bore  with  stoical  firmness 
bodily  pain  increased  by  his  ascetic  mortifica- 
tions, until  his  frail  form  already  overburdened 
by  his  intellect  gave  way  beneath  the  physical 
and  mental  strain.  The  transcendent  name  of 
Pascal  appears  in  the  annals  of  many  branches 
of  intellectual  endeavor.  To  .what  has  been  re- 
corded above  in  physics,  religion  and  philosophy 
should  be  added  his  achievements  ran^ng  from 
the  foundations  of  mathematical  calculus  to  the 
first  establishment  of  pubKc  omnibiucs  for  the 


transportation  of  passengers.  But  it  is  in  reli- 
gious thought  that  his  fame  rests  on  the  most 
IKJpularly  appreciated  foundation.  His  scien- 
tific training  led  him,  even  apart  from  emotional 
tendencies,  to  sympathize  with  the  determinism 
of  the  Atigustinian  Tansenists.  His  scientific 
achievements  go  to  uiow  that  he  did  not  dis- 
dain, as  some  people  assume,  the  power  of  rea- 
son, but  even  as  a  man  of  science,  his  method 
was  synthetic  rather  than  rationally  analytic  as 
was  the  method  of  Descartes.  Pascal  distin- 
guishes in  his  ^Thoughts*  between  the  esprit  de 
giomHrie  and  the  esprit  de  finesse,  the  latter 
of  which  partakes  of  the  spirit  of  synthetic 
feeling  as  intuition  which  often  accomplishes 
so  much  that  cold  reason  cannot  reach.  This 
tendency  comes  out  strongly  in  Pascal's  own 
religious  views.  He  is  ready  to  admit  the  hdp 
of  the  calculation  of  probabilities  in  coming  to 
the  conviction  of  God,  but  "the  heart  has  its 
reasons  (or  arguments)  that  reason  itself  does 
not  know,*  and  these  are  the  direct  knowledge, 
through  faith,  of  the  truth  of  reli^on.  Conse- 
quently, Pascal  is  impatient  at  those  who,  like 
his  early  opponent  the  Frere  Saint-Ange,  relied 
on  rational  proofs  alone.  To  him  there  was 
something  supra-rational,  which  gave  a  truer 
insight  and  conviction.  Incidentally  we  are  also 
helped  to  understand  why  Pascal  was  wilting 
to  use  the  arguments  of  the  sceptic  Montaigne, 
who,  like  himself,  sought  to  destroy  the  pride 
of  reason,  though  without  Pascal's  ulterior  pur- 
pose. The  many  sidedness  of  Pascal's  philo- 
so^ical  genius  has  caused  students  to  give  him 
dinerent  descriptive  epithets.  Some  have  nar- 
rowly.called  faim  a  pyrrhonist  or  sceptic  like 
Montage,  because  of  his  destructive  criticism 
of  ^  reason.  Some,  have  seen  in  him  pre- 
eminently the  pessimist:  others  the  Christian 
stoic  and  ascetic.  At  all.  events  he  is  the  re- 
ligious mystic  and  *fidcist,*  whose  certainty 
was  reached  as  much  by  argument  as  by 
conviction  by  miracles  which  he  himself  had 
witnessed,  like  the  miraculous  healing  from 
disease  of  his  own  niece  by  the  application  of 
a  thorn  from  the  crown  of  dioms.  Pascal  has 
been  called  hy  some  by  his  critics  insane,  but 
even  the  hard  hearted  cannot  deny  the  dignity 
of  his  struggle  against  phyucal  and  mental 
suffering  and  the  majesty  ot  his  victory.  See 
Provincial  Lettess. 

Biblio^aphy. —  The  standard  edition  of 
Pascal  is  in  ue  series  of  the  'Grands  Kcrivains 
de  la  France*  and  is  edited  L6on  Brunschvicg 
with  the  help  of  P.  Boutroux  and  F.  Garier 
(14  vols.,  Paris  1904-14).  Important  studies  of 
Pascal  are  Strowski,  F.,  'Pascal  et  son  temps* 
(3  vols.,  Paris  1907-09) ;  Giraud,  V.,  'Pascal, 
I'homme,  I'oeuvre,  I'influence'  (1905) ;  Bou- 
troux, E., 'Pascal'  (1900).  Consult  .also  ^oiJim 
Sainte  Beuve's  'Port-Royal,'  and  in  English, 
Viscount  Saint  Cyres,  'Pascal*  (New  York 
1909). 

Charles  H.  C  Wright, 
Professor  French  Language  and  Literature, 
Harvard  University. 

PASCAL'S  TRIANGLE,  also  known  as 
FIGURATE  NUMBERS,  ni  mathematics, 
certain  series  of  numbers  originally  studied  by 
the  Oiinese  and  hy  the  Greek  geometers  in 
connection  with  geometric  figures,  especially 
polygons  and  pyramids  and  used  by  Pascal 
to  determine  me  co-efficients  of  the  expansion 
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(a  +  &)»  whenever  n  is  a  positive  integer. 
The  arithmetical  nature  of  the  numbers  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  table: 


The  nth  number  in  any  row  is  here  the  sum 
of  the  first  n  numbers  of  the  preceding  row. 
The  figurate  numbers  proper  begin  with  the 
third  row.  The  third,  fourth,  ....  rows  are 
called  the  first,  second,  ....  series  of  figurate 
numbers^  The  taiUe  has  the  interesting  prop- 
erty that  its  diagonals,  extending  upward  from 
left  to  rig^t  contain  the  binomial  coefficients, 
i.  e.,  the  coefficients  in  the  expansions  of 

0  +  6,  C«+6).'  («+&),'  

If  instead  of  the  natural  numbers  1,  2^  3, ...  . 
which  fonn  the  second  row  of  tbe  table  above, 
we  start  out  with  series  whose  common  differ- 
ence is  2,  3,  4, ...  .  we  may  form  other  sets  of 
figurate  numbers.  Thus: 

1      3     5     7     9    .  .  . 


I. 

1 

4 

9 

16 

25 

n. 

1 

5 

14 

30 

55 

III. 

1 

6 

20 

50 

155 

or 

1 

4 

7 

10 

13 

I. 

1 

5 

12 

22 

35 

IL 

1 

6 

18 

40 

75 

III. 

1 

7 

25 

65 

140 

The  name  figurate,  as  already  intimated,  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  the  series  I  and  II 
are  connected  with  arrangements  of  points  in  a 
plane  or  in  space.  Thus  in  the  following  ar- 
rangement, obtained  by  constant  enlargement  of 
a  triangle. 


the  number  of  points  in  the  successive  horizon- 
tal rows  is  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  the  total 

number  in  the  first  one,  two,  three  

rows  is  1,  3.  6,  10,  15  the  series  I 

of  the  first  table.   If  the  start  is  made  from  a 


square,  instead  of  a  triangle,  the  resulting  num- 
bers are  1,  4,  9,  16,  .  .  .  .  being  sencs  I  of 
the  second  table.  In  the  same  way  series  I  of 
the  third  table  corresponds  to  the  case  of  a 
pent^on;  and  so  on.  The  several  series  I  are 
known  as  the  triangular,  sqjuare,  pentagonal, 
....  numbers^  and  collectively  as  polygonal 
numbers.  The  senes  II  corresponds  in  the  same 
way  to  pyramids  in  space  ^e.g.  piles  of  round 
shot),  and  are  called  pyramidal  numbers.  The 
general  formula  for  the  nth  number  of  the 
polygonal  series  for  polygon  of  r  sides  is 

■  i[(^_2)«'-(r-4)n]; 
the  corresponding  pyramidal  number  is 
TV«(»+l)[(2»  +  l)(r-2)-3(r-4)]. 

Consult  Pascal,  B.,  ^Traite  du  triangle 
arithmetique^  (Paris  1665)  and  Maire,  Albert, 
*L'CEuvre  scientifique  de  Blaise  Pascal: 
Bibliographic  critique  et  analyse'  (ib.,  1912). 

PASCHAL  I,  pasTc^l  (Latin,  Paschalis, 
pis-ka'lls),  Saint,  Pope:  b.  Rome;  d.  10  Feb. 
824.  He  was  abbot  of  Saint  St^hanus  and 
succeeded  Stephen  V  in  817.  He  crowned 
Lothaire,  son  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  emperor 
in  823.  Consult  Mann,  H.  K.,  *Lives  of  the 
Popes*  (Vol  2,  London  1906). 

PASCHAL  n  (Raniero,  ra-ne-a'ro), 
pope:  b.  Bieda^  Tuscany,  about  1050;  d.  21  Jan. 
1118.  A  Ouniac  monk,  he  came  to  Rome  and 
was  there  made  a  cardinal.  He  succeeded 
Urban  II  in  1099,  but  was  opposed  for  a  time 
by  the  anti-pope,  Clement  III.  He  had  a  long 
contest  with  the  Emperor  Henry  IV,  and  also 
with  Henry  I,  king  of  England,  respectinf^  the 
i^t  o£  investiture.  When  the  former  viuted 
Rome,  to  be  crowned  by  the  Pope,  the  latter 
refused  to  perform  the  ceremony  unless  Henry 

S 'elded  die  matter  in  dispute.  Thereupon 
eniy  caused  Paschal  to  be  seized  by  his  troops, 
but  the  Romans  rose  in  behalf  of  their  pontiff, 
and  Henry  retired  from  Rome,  but  carrying 
the  Pope  with  him.  After  a  captivity  of  two 
months,  Paschal  under  pressure  of  durance, 
conceded  in  part  the  emperor's  claim  to  the 
ri^t  of  the  investiture;  but  this  concession 
was  afterward  canceled  in  two  councils.  Con- 
sult Franz,  £.,  ^Papst  Paschalis  IP  (Bresleau 
1^);  Monod,  B.,  *Essai  sur  la  rawort  de 
Paschal  II  avec  FhiUppe  I>  (Paris  1907). 

PASCHAL  L  anti-pope:  d.  692.  He  was  a 
Roman  archdeacon  elected  by  a  portion  of  the 
Roman  populace  and  supported  by  the  exarch 
of  Ravenna  in  687.  Still  another  portion  ad- 
hered to  Theodorus  II,  but  Sergius  I  was 
finally  declared  successor  of  Conon  in  the  pon- 
tifical chair.  Paschal  was  then  pronounced  a 
magidan,  arrested  and  ^ut  up  in  prison  where 
he  died  in  692. 

PASCHAL  III  (GuiDo  Dr  Crema,  gwe'dS 
de  kra'ma),  anti-pope:  b.  Lombardy;  d.  Rome, 
20  Sept  1168.  He  was  nominated  in  opposition 
to  Alexander  III  in  1164,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic*  I  (Barbarossa)  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Paschal  III.  He  con- 
tinued in  power  while  Alexander  was  absent  at 
Benevento.  He  canonized  Charlemagne  at  the 
request  of  Frederick  but  this  action  was  not 
ratified  by  the  Church. 

PASCHAL  CHRONICLB  (Lat.  Chrom- 
cum  Paschale,  also  Chronicum  Alexandrinum, 
CofutaniiHOpolitaMum.    or    Fasti   Sicutt),  a 
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diTonicle  named  from  bdng  baaed  upon  the 
Easter  canon,  containing  an  outline  of  events 
from  Adam  to  629  a.d.,  arranged  in  chronolog- 
ical order.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  a 
^santine  author  who  com|ttled  it  In  the  reisn 
of  UeracUus  (610-41),  using  earlier  records, 
except  that  the  last  30  years  appear  to  have  been 
written  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  contem- 
porary history.  The  work  has  many  faults  and 
the  earlier  chronicles  are  imperfect  but  it  never- 
theless constitutes  a  valuable  record.  The 
manuscript  copy  in  existence  was  made  in  the 
11th  century  and  is  in  the  Vatican  libraty.-  It 
was  published  in  Dindorf' s  'Corpus  scriptomm 
faistoria  byzantittK*  with  a  preface  ana  com- 
mentaiy  by  Du  Cange  (1832) ;  and  in  Minge's 
'Patrolo^a  graeca'  (xcii).  Consult  Gelzer, 
*Sextus  Julius  Africanus  und  die  byzantinische 
Chronographie'  (1885);  Van  der  Hagen,  'Ob- 
servationes  in  HeracUi  imperatores  methodum 
paschalem*  (1736):  Krumbacher,  <Gesduchte 
der  byzantinischen  Litteratur*  (1897). 

PASCHASIUS.  pas-ka*sT-us,  Radbertus,  or 
RADBERT-PASCHASE.  French  theological 
writer:  b^  SoUsons,  about  786;  d.  Saint-IUquier, 
26  April  865.  He  entered  the  monastery  of  Cor- 
bie in  814,  and  subsequently  became  its  abbot,  a 
position  he  resigned  about  851  in  order  to  give 
his  full  attention  to  Uteraiy  labors.  He  then 
retired  to  Satnt-Riquier.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Synod  of  Paris  and  in  849  he  attended  the 
Assembly  of  Chiersy  in  his  capacity  as  abbot 
Author  of  *De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini^ ; 
^Exposito  in  Lamentationea  Jeremix* ;  *De  Fide, 
Spe  et  Caritate* ;  *De  Partu  Virginis*  etc  A 
collected  edition  of  his  works  was  edited  by 
Sirmond  (Paris  1618). 

PASCO,  pa'skO.  Samuel,  American  solder 
and  politician:  b.  London,  England,  28  June 
1834.  His  family  emigrated  to  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  finally  settled  in  Massachusetts.  He 
studied  at  Harvard  University  receiving  his 
M.A.  in  1872.  From  1859-61  he  was  principal 
of  the  Waukeenah  Academy.  In  the  Gvil  War 
he  served  in  the  Confederate  Army  in  the  3d 
Florida  Volunteers  and  was  wounded  and  cap- 
tured at  Missionary  Ridge  in  1863.  After  the 
war  he  resumed  his  position  at  the  Academy 
and  in  the  following  year  moved  to  Monticello, 
Fla.,  where  he  was  clerk  of  the  Civic  Court. 
In  1868  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began 
his  political  career.  From  1876-88  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Committee;  was 
president  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1885;  a  member  of  rite  Florida  legislature  in 
1887  and  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. In  1880  and  1908  he  was  a  presidential 
elector,  and  served  as  United  States  senator 
fVom  1887-89.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  I880-I900  and 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Committee  1897-1905. 
From  1910-11  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  Florida  division  of  the  U.C.V.  with  the  title 
of  major-general,  and  was  then  made  honorary 
commander  for  life. 

PASCO,  a  city  in  Peru.  See  Cerso  vb. 
Pasco. 

PASCUAL  LCSPBZ  is  the  •autobiography 
of  a  medical  student  of  Santiago^  written  by  the 
Condesa  Emilia  Pardo  Baz4n,  This  work  which 
appeared  in  1879  belongs  to  that  famous  Span- 
ish family  of  picaroon  tales  whose  immortal  an- 
cestor *Lazarillo  de  Tormes*  furnished  a  model 


for  so  many  European  works.  'Gil  Bias*  is  his 
cousin  on  the  French  side  and  *Cypriano*  of 
(^der6n's  'Magico  Prodigioso'  is  his  Spanish 
prototype.  Pascual,  however,  beine  a  modern, 
.  does  not  sell  his  soul  to  the  devil,  but  to  a  pro- 
fessor of  .chemistry  who  in  the  popular  mind  is 
on  intiinate  terms  with  the  *ola  'un.'*  ^  Pascual 
is  one  of  the  most  finished  rascals  in  literature. 
He  is  no  moral  prig  who  having  mended  his 
ways  recounts  in  maturer  years  the  escapades  of 
his  youth.  (He  leaves  us  as  unregenerate  as  he 
was  when  we  first  met  him.  A  shiftless,  stu- 
pid, ungrateful  scapegrace  he  is,  yet  always  win- 
ning. His  elastic  conscience  permits  him  to 
borrow  hard  earned  pennies  with  one  hand  and 
distribute  easily  won  dollars  with  the  other. 
His  good  angel  *Pastora'  seems  many  a  time 
on  the  ^int  of  making  Pascual  a  useful  member 
of  soaety,  but  all  his  attempts  at  reform  are 
extremely  short-lived.  -His  language  is  full  of 
picturesque  student^  slang  and  smacks  of  the 
soil  of  Galicia.  It  is  in  the  stories  of  her  own 
Galicia  when. she  ts  not  preoccupied  with  natu- 
ralistic formulas  that  Pardo  Bazan  is  at  her 
best.  Here  she  is  mainly  concerned  with  her 
story  which  is  exciting  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  adventuresome  taste.  A  critical  estimate 
of  this  novel  may  -be  found  in  the  collected 
works  of  Pardo  Bazan.  There  is  an  American 
edition  annotated  by  W.  I.  Knapp^  published  by 
CAan  and  Company. 

SAMtraL  M.  WaxmaW. 

PASDELOUP,  p^'d'-loo,  ^es  Etienne, 
French  musical  conductor:  b.  Paris,  15  Sept. 
1819;  d.  Fontainebleau.  13  Aug.  1887.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  solfe^e  in  1832, 
and  for  i«ano  in  1834.  He  founded  m  1851  an 
orchestra  whose  members  were  gathered  from 
the  Conservatoire  students  and  throu^  his  pro- 
duction of  the  best  new  compiositions  did  much 
to  awaken  popular  appreciation  of  them.  In 
1861  he  began  the  popular  Sunday  concerts 
which  he  continued  for  S  years,  the  government 
granting  him  a  yearly  subsidy  of  25^000  francs. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  L^on  of  Honor. 

PASENO,  a  Persian  name  of  the  male  of 
the  wild  goat,  whence  have  sprung  the  domestic 
races;  the  female  is  called  ^z.*   See  (jOAt, 

PASHA.  pSsh'4,  BASHA,  a  title  of  rank  in 
Turkey;  formerly  an  honorary  title  of  a  prince 
of  the  blood :  latterly  a  title  of  the  hi^er  mili- 
tary and  civil  officials.  The  badge  of  the  la^a 
was  originally  a  horsetail  waving  from  the  end 
of  a  lance,  which  was  crowned  widi  a  gold  or 
silver  ball.  There  are  diree  military  grades  of 
pasha ;  and  these  are  symbolized  by  the  number 
of  horse  tails  borne  before  the  pasha  on  state 
occasions.  Admirals  and  governors  may  have  die 
title  of  pasha  which  is  bestowed  also  upon  other 
servants  of  the  government,  or  rather  of  the 
Crown,  by  whom  the  honor  is  given  and  by 
whom  alone  it  may  be  taken  away.  Originally 
a  tail  on  the  end  of  a  lance  was  borne  before 
the  MongoUan  chief  as  a  s^  of  his  rank  and 
by  way  of  a  standard  Now  three  tails  are  the 
symbol  of  a  general  in  cliief;  two  tuls,  of  a 
general ;  and  one  tail,  of  a  brigadier. 

PASHICH,  PASHITCH  or  PASITCH, 
pa'shlch,  Nicola.  Serbian  statesman:  b.  Saft- 
char,  1846.  He  studied  at  Belgrade  and  at 
Zurich,  afterward  practising  as  an  engineer. 
He  fought  in  the  Turkish  War  in  Wt~7Z,  and 
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later  became  a  leader  of  the  Radical  party.  He 
was  implicated  in  a  plot  against  lung  Milan 
and  was  exiled  in  1883-89,  when  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Serbia.  He  later  became 
mayor  of  Belgrade  and  in  1891-%  he  Mras 
Prime  Minister.  He  was  Ambassador  to  Rus- 
sia in  1893-W  and  in  1899  was  again  convicted 
of  platting  against  King  Milan,  but  was  par- 
doned. He  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1904-05  and  Prime  Minister  in  1906-08.  He 
was  credited  with  piloting  his  country  through 
the  Austrian  crisis  of  1909  and  was  again  ap- 
pointed Prime  Minister  in  1912.  He  reusned 
m  I9I3  because  of  criticism  concerning  his  Bul- 
garian policy,  but  was  pursuaded  to  reconsider 
his  decision  and  remain  at  his  post.  His  min- 
istry was  overthrown  in  May  1914  but  the  op- 
position had  not  the  strength  to  form  a  min- 
istry and  be  was  recalled.  He  was  in  office 
during  the  Austrian  crisis  of  1914,  terminating 
in  the  European  War  and  remained  in  power 
during  the  enforced  flight  of  the  govemment 
from  Belgrade  to  Corfu  and  its  return  to  Bel- 
grade after  the  signii^  of  the  armistice. 

PASHKOFF.  pash'k6f.  VasOi  Alexan- 
drovitch,  Russian  relie^ous  reformer:  d.  Paris» 
8  Feb.  I9Q2.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Russian 
aristocracy,  a  colonel  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and 
a  personal  acquaintance  of  Alexander  II.  In 
18/4  he  became  interested  in  the  preaching  of 
Lord  Radstock  and  finally  accepted  that  noble- 
man's views  of  Christianity.  From  that  time 
he  devoted  his  life  to  evangelical  work,  opened 
his  palace  to  all  classes  for  religious  meetings 
at  which  he  preached^  and  founded  several  or- 
ganizations for  religious  study.  He  required 
none  of  those  who  accepted  his  views  to  leave 
the  national  church,  but  merely  to  live  the  sim- 
ple life  of  early  Christianity  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Gospels.  He  devoted  almost 
all  his  fortune  to  helping  the  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate. After  the  death  of  Alexander  11  who 
had  favored  him,  his  preaching  was  condemned 
as  "prejudicial  to  the  state*;  his  public  meet- 
ings were  prohibited  and  he  was  finally  exiled. 
He  continued  his  work  in  England,  Austria, 
Rome  and  Paris  till  the  time  of  his  death  and 
the  *Pashkovski  Sect,*  which  he  had  fonnded 
in  Russia,  stilt  continued  its  work  to  a  certain 
extent.  He  had  a  very  large  following  in  Rus- 
sia. Consult  Eclectic  Magasine  vol  139,  3d 
series,  pp.  344-350. 

PASHT.    See  Bubastis. 

PASIG,  pa.'sig,  Philippines,  pueblo,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Rizal,  Luzon;  on  the  north- 
west shore  of  the  Laguna  de  Bay  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Marisquina  River,  eight  miles  east  of 
Manila.  It  suffered  considerable  damage  by 
fire  and  otherwise  during  the  Filipino  insur- 
rection of  1897  and  only  a  few  ox  the  stone 
houses  remained  standing.  It  is  an  important 
road  centre  and  has  a  large  trade.  Pop.  25,000. 

PASIO,  the  outlet  of  the  Bay  Lagoon  (q.T.) 
into  the  Ba^  of  Maiiila,  at  the  city  of  Manila, 
lenpfth  10  miles.  It  has  several  important  tribu- 
taries, is  navigable  for  native  boats  and  light 
craft  and  is  the  chief  means  of  communication 
between  Manila  and  the  Bay  Lagoon  and  the 
provinces  on  its  shores. 

PASINI,  p9-ze'nf,  Alberto,  Italian  punter: 
b.  Busseto,  near  Parma,  1820;  d.  Turin,  1899. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  lith^rapher,  but  sub- 


sequently became  the  pupil  of  Theodore  Rous- 
seau and  other  artists  at  Paris  and  formed  his 
shrle  as  a  painter  of  Orimtal  genre  in  the  course 
of  travels  tiirough  Turkey  and  Peraa.  He  has 
also  admirably  caught  Spanish  atmospheric 
effects  and  customs.  He  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  his  chosen  department  of  art  and 
rivals  the  best  French  artists  of  the  Oriental 
school  in  the  brilliance  and  truthfulness  of  his 
pictures,  a  good  specimen  of  which,  'Entrance 
to  a  Mosque,'  hangs  in  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Museum.  His  works  differ  very  greatly 
from  the  tendency  of  the  modem  soiool  of 
painting  in  that  they  are  executed  with  great 
care  and  In  fine  and  elaborate  detail 

PASIPHAB,  p9-sIf'5-6,  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, the  daughter  of  Helios,  the  sister  of  Circe 
and  the  wife  of  Minos.  Minos  failed  to  per- 
form certain  vows  and  Poseidon  caused  her  to 
become  enamored  of  a  bull  She  was  ^e 
mother  of  the  Minotaur.  See  Djedalus  ; 
Minos  and  Minotaur. 

PASKEVITCH,  pas-kye'vlch.  Ivan  Fedo- 
rontch,  Count  of  Erivan,  Prince  of  Warsaw, 
Russian  field-marshal;  b.  Pultova,  Russia,  19 
May  1782;  d.  Warsaw,  Russia^  1  Feb.  I8S6.  He 
was  a  page  at  the  onirt  of  Emperor  Paul  and 
in  1800  entered  tiie  army,  where  he  raindly  won 
distinction  and  undtf  Yennolaff  in  1826  he 
waged  such  successful  war  against  the  Persians 
that  he  succeeded  to  the  command  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  conquered  the  fortified  Armenian 
towns  of  Etchmiadzin,  Nakhitchevan  and  Erivan 
and  in  1828  concluded  the  peace  of  Turkman- 
tchai.  In  1828-29  he  made  two  successful  cam- 
paigns against  the  Asiatic  Turks  and  Xot^  Kars, 
Erzernm  and  other  strong  places.  He  was 
made  Count  of  Erivan  and  a  field-marshal  in 
1830  and  in  that  year  crushed  an  uprising  in 
Poland,  where  he  was  in  command.  In  1831 
he  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the  ar- 
mies in  Poland  and  though  his  rule  was  severe 
there  was  no  uprising  even  in  the  troubles  of 
1848-49,  when  Paskevitch  stopped  the  interven- 
tion of  Hungary  in  behalf  of  the  Poles  hy 
marching  200,000  men  into  Hungary  itself.  He 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Russian  army 
in  1854,  but  resigned  after  meeting  reverses  at 
Silistria.  Consult  Tolstoy,  ^Essai  biographique 
et  historique  sur  le  F1efd-mar£chal  Prince  de 
Vasovie  (Paris  1885). 

PASLBY,  pa'sle,  Sir  William  Charles, 

British  general  and  military  engineer :  b.  Esk- 
dale  Muir,  Dumfriesshire,  8  Sept  1780;  d.  Lon- 
don, 19  April  1861.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  and  in 
1797  was  commissioned  second- lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Artillery.  He  was  transferred  to  thfr 
Royal  Engineers  in  1798  and  served  in  Minorca, 
Malta,  Naples  and  Stdly,  reachin|r  the  rank  of 
captain  in  1805.  He  later  served  m  the  defense 
of  Gaeta  against  the  French  and  in  Spain  and 
Holland.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Plymouth 
Company  of  Royal  Military  Artificers  in  1811- 
12,  and  in  1812-41,  he  was  director  of  the  Royal 
Engineer  establisnment  at  Qiatham.  He  was 
knighted  in  1846  and  became  general  in  1860. 
He  was  connected  at  various  times  with  military 
schools,  in  the  improvement  of  which  he  was 
deeply  interested;  and  as  a  writer  on  military 
engineering  he  performed  notable  service  to  his 
profession.  Author  of  *Essay  on  the  Military 
Policy  and  Institutions  of  the  British  Empire' 
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(1810);  'Military  lDStruction>  (3  vols.,  1814- 
17) ;  ^Practical  Operations  of  a  Si^e'  (2  vols.. 
\829-i2);  'limes,  Cements,  Concrete,  etc* 
(1838),  etc 

PASPALUljU  B  genus  of  grasses ;  the  car^ 
petgrasses.  See  Grabsbs  or  thb  Ui»ted  Statiss. 

PASQUB  FLOWBR,  a  har^  perennial 
herb  iPulsatilla  puhalUla)  of  the  family  R(t- 
nunculacea.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  in  stony 
places  and  well  drained  soils,  and  luis  been  in- 
troduced into  g:ardens  in  cool  cHmates  as  an 
ornamental  plant.  It  is  very  hairy,  bears  tripin- 
natcly  divided  leaves  upon  slender  stalks  and 
blue  or  reddish-purple  blossoms  which  are  often 
more  than  two  indies  in  diameter.  Its  name, 
'^pasqutj*  is  the  old  Frendb  for  Easter,  about 
which  tmie  it  blossoms,  a  haUt  whidi  has  made 
the  plant  a  favorite  in  old-fashioned  gardens. 
Its  petals  are  often  used  to  color  Easter  eggs. 
Several  other  species  of  the  genus  have  been 
called  by  this  name,  notably  the  American 
pasque  flower  (P.  patens),  common  in  low 
ground  in  the  northern  central  United  States. 

PASQUIN.  pisWrn,  PASQUINO,  or 
PASQUINADE,  a  lampoon  or  short  satirical 
publication,  deriving  its  name  from  Pasquino, 
a  tailor  who  lived  in  Rome  in  the  15th  century. 
He  was  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  satire.  After 
his  death  a  mutilated  or  broken  statue  was 
resurrected  and  placed  near  his  shop,  and  on 
this  were  posted  all  satires,  rhymes,  Ubels,  etc, 
hence  the  name  pasquin  or  pasquinade.  The 
Roman  populace  made  use  of  these  satires  to 
express  themselves  in  a  manner  that  was  pro- 
hibited by  laws  against  the  freedom  of  speech. 

PASS  CHRISTIAN,  Miss.,  town  in  Harri- 
son County,  on  Mississippi  Sound,  and  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railrosid,  75  miles 
southwest  of  Mt^ile,  Ala.  It  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  popular  winter  resorts  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mesdco,  the  winter  temperature  avera^ 
ii^  60°  F.  It  has  a  water  front  of  over  six 
miles,  along  which  extends  a  shell-paved  avenue^ 
lined  with  magnolias  and  live  oaks.  There  are 
also  numerous  promenading  and  fishing  piers, 
and  facilities  for  boating  and  bathing.  It  is  in 
an  agricultural  and  Uvestodc  raiung  region, 
and  has  a  packing  establishment  and  a  large 
oyster  business.   Pop.  about  2,500. 

PASSAQLIA,  pas-sa'y5.  Carlo.  Italian 
theo1c«ian:  h.  Lncca,  2  May  1812;  d.  Turin,  12 
March  1887,  He  was  educated  at  Rome,  be- 
coming a  Jesuit  at  15;  in  1844  became  professor 
at  the  Collegium  Romanum.  Four  years  after- 
ward he  was  exiled  from  Italy  by  the  exjnilsion 
of  the  Jesuits,  but  returned  to  Rome  tn  1849 
and  founded  the  'Civiritd  CattoIica.>  In  1853 
he  published  a  three-volume  defense  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  which 
he  was  a  firm  believer.  But  in  spite  of  his 
orthodoxy  his  allegiance  to  the  Pope  faltered 
on  the  question  of  temporal  power;  in  1858 
he  left  the  Jesuit  Order,  aroused  by  the  idea! 
of  Italian  nationalism,  and  attacked  the  position 
of  the  Pope  in  his  famous  letter,  'Pro  Causa 
Italics  ad  Episcopos  CathoHcos,*  which  was  put 
on  the  *Index.'  Passaglia  left  Rome  and  in 
1861  became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Turin.  His  organ  (l862-«), 
II  Medialore,  renewed  the  attadc  on  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  first  Italian  T^rliament,  in  whidi  he 


attempted  to  form  a  liberal  Catholic  par^. 
Consult  Biginelli,  ^Life  of  Passaglia.' 

PASSAICf  N.  J.,  city,  in  Passaic  County,  on 
the  Passaic  River,  and  on  the  New  York,  Sus- 
quehanna and  Western,  the  Erie  and  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  railroads, 
about  10  miles  northwest  of  New  York  City. 
It  was  settled  in  1692,  and  until  1852  was  called 
Aquackanonk  Landing.  It  was  incorporated  as 
a  village  in  1869  and  in  1873  was  chartered  as 
a  city.  It  is  near  the  scene  of  several  of  the 
engagements  of  the  Revolutionary  War ;  Wash- 
ington crossed  the  Passaic  River  at  Aquack- 
anonk Landing  in  1776  when  he  was  retreating 
throo^  New  Jersey.  Passaic  is  both  a  manu- 
facturing and  a  residential  city.  The  good 
water  power  which  was  available  had  a  great 
influence  in  attracting  industries  to  the  dly, 
and  the  water  is  such  as  to  be  of  great  value 
in  the  bleaching  and  dyeing  industry.  Ei^teen 
thousand  persons  are  employed  in  the  various 
industries,  which  have  a  capital  of  £48,000,000 
and  whose  products  are  valued  at  $53,000,000 
per  year.  The  largest  industry  in  the  city  is 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted,  closely 
followed  by  a>tton  and  linen.  Passaic  manu- 
factures more  textiles  than  any  other  city  in 
New  Jersey,  and  one-third  of  the  handkerchiefs 
made  in  the  United  States.  Other  large  in- 
dustrial establishments  are  rubber  works,  silk 
mills,  bleacheries  and  dye  works,  chemical 
works,  belting  and  packing  plants,  leather  and 
metal  works.  Twelve  grade  schools  and  one 
hifi^  school,  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  over 
$300,D0(^  comprise  the  public  school  system 
There  are  also  five  parochial  schools  and  one 
private  school.  There  are  six  parks  in  the 
park  system,  and  all  are  being  rapidly  developed. 
Public  playgrounds  are  maintained  in  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city.  The  commission  form  of 
government  has  been  in  force  since  1911.  The 
assessed  valuation  in  1918  was  over  $50,000,000. 
Pop.  61,225. 

PASSAIC,  a  river  of  New  Jersey,  which 
rises  near  Morristown,  in  Morris  County,  flows 
first  south,  then  east  on  the  line  between  Mor- 
ris and  Sotnerset  counties,  then  northeast  be- 
tween Morris  and  Essex  counties,  crosses  a 
comer  of  Passaic  County  and  flows  south  into 
Newark  Bay.  It  is  aboot  100  miles  long  and 
navigable  for  small  vessels  as  far  as  Passaic 
(about  11  miles).  At  Paterson  there  is  a  fall 
of  72  feet,  about  50  feet  of  perpendicular  de- 
scent. The  extensive  water  power  has  been 
utilized  for  manufacturing,  and  by  means  of 
dams  and  canals  has  been  Astrtbnted  to  many 
manufactories. 

PASSAMAQUODDY  (pSs-^-m^-fcwftd^ 
BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  forming  a 

firt  of  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  New 
runswtck,  12  miles  lon^  and  eight  miles  wide 
at  the  entrance.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Saint  Croix  River.  It  is  deep,  sheltered  by 
several  islands  lying  at  the  entrance  and  afifords 
excellent  harbors.  The  fisheries  also  are  im- 
portant The  rise  of  the  tide  averages  25  feet. 
Eastport,  Main^  is  on  one  of  the  istonds  at  the 
mouth. 

PASSAMAQUODDY    INDIANS,  an 

American  tribe  of  the  Algonquin  family,  re- 
siding in  the  incinity  of  Passamaqnoddj'  Bay 
and  the  Saint  Croix  Rhrer  in  Maine  and  in 
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New  Brunswick.  During  the  period  of  the  co-. 
krnial  wars  the  tribe  fought  with  the  French. 
The  word  Passamaquoddy  is  said  to  mean  the 
'place  where  there  are  plenty  of  pollock.'^  The 
people  of  this  tribe  who,  in  historical  times  at 
least,  were  never  very  numerous,  belonged  to 
the  Abnaki  confederacy  and  were  lin^istically 
very  closely  related  to  the  Malecite.  The 
Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  tribes  have  in 
the  Maine  legislature  a  representative  who  is 
allowed  to  speak  only  on  matters  concerning 
the  interests  of  the  Indians  of  these  two  tribes, 
and  especially  of  the  reservations.  There  are 
from  MIO  to  500  Passamaquodt^  Indians  in  the 
United  States  and  a  somewhat  smaller  number 
in  Canada. 

PASSAROWITZ,  pas-sa'r6-vits,  or  POS- 
SCHAREWATZ.  p6-sha' re-vats,  Servia,  a 
town^  near  the  Morava,  10  miles  south  of  the 
junction  of  the  Morava  and  the  Danube,  at  the 
foot  of  Sopot  Mountain,  and  about  35  miles 
»3uthea5t  of  Belgrade.  Pop.  about  14,000.  It 
is  capital  of  an  administratiTe  draartinent  of 
the  same  name,  with  an  area  of^  more  than 
\fiCO  square  miles  and  a  population  of  231,029. 
The  city  was  the  scene  of  ne^tiations  for  a 
peace  between  Turkey  on  one  side  and  Austria 
and  Venice  on  the  other,  21  July  1718,  by  which 
Austria  got  Temcsvar,  Belgrade  and  part  of 
Servia,  Venice's  ri^ts  in  Herzegovina,  Albania 
and  Dalmatia  were  recognized,  and  the  Morea 
was  restored  to  Turkey.  Passarowilz  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Germans  in  1915. 

PASSAXT,  pAs'sow,  Germany,  a  town  of 
Lower  Havana,  in  a  mountain  defile  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Uz,  Inn  and  Danube,  91  miles  by 
rail  east-northeast  of  Munich.  It  stands  on  the 
southeast  frontier  of  the  kingdom  and  consists 
of  four  parts  —  Passau  proper,  on  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  and 
the  left  bank  of  the  Inn;  Innstadt,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Inn ;  Anger,  a  suburb  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  adjoining  it  Oberliaus,  a 
fort  stron^y  situated  on  a  he^t  417  feet  above 
the  river;  and  Ilzstadt,  also  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  but  likewise  traversed  by  the  Ilz. 
Intercommunication  is  provided  by  numerous 
bridges.  The  princ^al  buildings  are  the  cathe- 
dral, a  handsome  modem  structure  in  the  Ital- 
ian style,  with  a  bell-shaped  cupola ;  the  bishop's 
palace;  church  of  Saint  Michael;  the  Jesuit 
College,  now  converted  into  a  lyceum;  the 
town-bouse,  gymnasium  and  library,  the  school 
of  aAricnltnre  and  the  Training  School  for 
Teachers.  The  manufactures  consist  of  iron, 
copper  and  earthenware,  porcelain,  crucibles. 
There  are  also  several  extensive  breweries. 
Passau  is  an  old  town  and  is  famous  for  the 
treaty  signed  in  1552,  when  Charles  V.,  intimi- 
dated by  the  victories  of  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
was  compelled  to  rccojniize  the_  Protestants  ana 
to  grant  them  religious  toleration.  Pop.  about 
22,000 

PASSAVANT,  pa-sa-vaA,  William  Alfred. 
American  Lutheran  clergyman:  b.  Zelienople, 
Pa..  9  Oct.  1821;  d.  3  June  1894.  He  was 
graduated  from  Jefferson  CoIlcjTe  in  1840,  from 
the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Gettj^burg, 
in  1842,  was  ordained  in  the  same  year  ana 
accepted  a  pastorate  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was 
in  diarge  of  a  parish  in  Pittsburgh  1844-55, 
after  which  he  devoted' himself  entirely  to  edi- 
torial and  philanthropic  work.    He  founded 


numerous  hospitals  and  orphanages  in  tfifferent 
cities  and,  co-operating  with  A.  Louts  Thiel, 
founded  in  1870  Thiel  College  at  Greenville, 
Pa.  He  labored  assiduously  to  secure  funds 
for  these  instituttous,  coUectme,  it  is  estimated, 
over  $1,000,000  for  tbem.  The  Order  of  Deacon- 
nesses  was  introduced  by  him  into  the  United 
States.  He  edited  the  Missionary  at  Pittsburgh 
( 1845-61 )  till  it  was  merged  with  the  Lutheran, 
of  which  he  was  coeditor,  and  in  1880  he 
founded  the  Workman  at  Pittsbureh.  of  which 
he  was  editor  until  his  death.  Consult  Ger- 
henSi^,  G.  H.,  'Life  and  Letters  of  W.  A. 
Passavant*  (Greenville,  Pa.,  1906). 

PASSfi  On-sS)  INDIANS,  a  South  Amet- 
ican  tribe  oi  the  Aramkan  family,  formerly 
very  numerous  in  northwestern  Brazil,  but  now 
as  a  tribal  organization  nearly  extinct  through 
absorption  into  other  tribes  and  crossing  with 
the  whites.  "The  race  is  noted  for  handsome 
figures,  fine  features  and  bright  comj^exions, 
nearly  approaching  the  Caucasian  type.  They 
have  a  powerful  native  priesthood  and  bury 
their  dead  in  circular  graves.  They  have  al- 
ways been  friendly  to  the  whites  and  arc  a 
peaceful,  industrious  race.  Many  of  them  lived 
in  the  mission  villages  in  tfie  ISui  century. 

PASSBNOBR  PIGEON,  the  American 
wild  pigeon  {Ectopistes  migratornu),  so  named 
from  its  former  conspicuous  habit  of  passing 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  in  im- 
mense flocks.  These  movements  were  not 
migratory  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  how- 
ever, except  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  birds' 
range,  but  were  movements  en  masse  in  search 
of  food.  These  birds  were  resident  through- 
out the  year  south  of  Canada  and  the  most 
northern  States,  which  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  in  midwinter  when  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow.  Early  travelers  and  ob- 
servers astonish  us  bv  th«r  accotmts  of  the 
immense  numbers  of  these  pigeons  which  used 
to  move  about  the  forested  interior  of  the 
country  previous  to  its  general  settlement,  state- 
ments confirmed  by  records  and  recollections 
of  men  still  living.  Audubon  once  computed 
that  the  continuous  stream  of  tngeons  he  saw 
on  one  of  many  occasions  included  more  than 
1,100,000,000  birds,  and  would  consume  more 
than  8^  million  bushels  of  grain  daily. 

These  enormous  numbers  do  not  appear  to 
be  at  all  exaggerated  from  the  actual  details 
of  the  case.  Wilson  similarly  calculated  that  a 
flock  observed  by  him  was  240  miles  long,  and 
numbered  2,230,272.000  (Mgeons,  while  the.  food- 
supply  was  esbmated  at  17,4^000  bushels  of 
gram  a  day. 

In  fact,  however,  grain  became  the  food  of 
pigeons  only  after  fields  of  rice,  wheat,  oats, 
etc,  began  to  be  planted,  and  never  formed  an 
extensive  part  of  the  feed,  since  the  birds  did 
not  settle  upon  and  attack  Uie  growing  or  ripen- 
ing fields,  but  onl/  gleaned  among  the  stubble. 
Their  food  consisted  mainly  of  the  smaller 
acorns  and  thin-shelled  nuts,  especially  beech- 
nuts, and  a  variety  of  berries  and  small 
fruits;  and  where  such  material  was  plentiful 
they  gathered  in  vast  congregations,  which 
thronged  upon  the  trees,  until  branches  would 
break  with  their  weight,  and  covered  the  ground 
so  thickly,  turning  over  the  leaves  in  search  of 
something  to  eat,  that  the  moment  one  rose 
upon  the  wing  another  was  ready  to  take  its 
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^ace.  The  pigeons  would  remain  at  such 
*roosts"  as  long  as  the  food-supply  held  out, 
and  in  May  or  early  June  would  make  their 
nests  in  company,  sometimes  so  loading  the 
trees  that  th^  would  break  down.  The  nests 
were  rude  putfonns  of  twigs,  holding  two 
roseate  white  eggs,  or  sometimes  only  one. 

Such  congregations  were  more  often  seen 
in  the  Great  Lakes  region  than  elsewhere,  and 
there,  in  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  19th  century, 
settlers  would  gather  and  kill  or  catch  Uie 
birds  in  ^at  quantities,  while  the  wild  camtv- 
orous  animals  from  far  and  near  would  as- 
semble to  the  least  At  first  the  killing  was 
done  only  for  home  needs,  each  family  per- 
haps salting  a  few  barrels  of  the  bodies;  but 
later,  when  transportation  facilities  improved, 
large  numbers  were  taken  and  packed  for  sale 
elsewhere;  and  other  large  numbers  were  cap- 
turd  alive  especially  of  the  young,  by  being 
tolled  into  pens  by  spreading  food,  and  then 
transferred  to  other  enclosures,  where  they 
were  kept  and  fattened  for  market.  Men  made 
a  business  of  this,  going  from  place  to  ^lace 
wherever  ^^eons  abounded,,  and  sometimes 
capturing  WQ  dozen  or  more  in  a  day.  Audu- 
bon records  that  in  1805  he  saw  schooners  at 
the  wharves  in  New  York  city  loaded  in  bulk 
with  pigeons  caught  up  the  Hudson  River  and 
sold  for  one  cent  each.  In  addition  to  this 
market  use,  a  very  large  demand  arose  among 
so-called  sportsmen  for  pigeons  to  be  shot  at 
when  released  alive  from  spring-traps  merely 
as  an  amusement  and  test  of  marksmanship.  As 
niany  as  20.000  were  used  on  a  single  occasion 
in  some  '^tournaments'*  before  this  reprehensible 
form  of  recreation  could  be  prohibited  by  en- 
lightened public  sentiment  crystallized  into  law. 
This  incessant  slaughter  and  persecution,  to- 
gether with  the  clearing  away  of  large  acres 
oi  forest,  rapidly  destroyed  the  pigeons,  the 
disappearance  of  which  was  greatly  hastened 
by  a  series  of  very  cold  winters  and  late,  stormy 
springs  between  1860  and  1870.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  game  laws  the  bird  seems  gradu- 
ally becoming  more  numerous  in  its  old  haunts, 
and  may  revive  in  considerable  numbers,  since 
food,  remains  abundant  for  it,  and  natural 
enemies  are  diminished. 

The  passenger  pigeon  has  a  total  lengtfi  ia 
the  male  of  1/  inches,  one-half  of  which  be- 
kings  to  the  narrow,  gracefully  pointed  tail. 
The  female  is  much  smaller.  The  upper  parts 
generally  are  a  variable  blue,  the  neck  nchly 
glossed  with  metallic  golden  violet,  and  the 
lower  purplish  or  brownish  red,  fading  behind 
into  a  violet  tint,  nearly  white  beneath  the  tail. 
The  wing-guills  are  blackish,  with  a  bluish  bor- 
der,  and  the  wing-coverts  obscurely  spotted. 
The  middle  ones  of  the  12  tail-feathers  are 
brown,  the  others  pale  blue  on  the  outer  web 
and  white  on  the  inner  web.  The  wings  are 
long  (eight  and  one-half  inches)  and  pointed, 
and  the  flight  of  the  bird  Remarkably  swift  and 
powerful,  rivals  that  of  the  honung  pigeon, 
which  in  general  this  bird  resembles  as  a  l;ype 
of  the  Columbidir. 

This  species  was  never  known  west  of  die 
eastern  border  of  the  plains,  but  originally  oc- 
curred through  all  eastern  North  America  as 
far  nortli  in  summer  as  Hudson  Bay. 

Consult  Wilson,  Audubon,  Godman,  Nut- 
tall,  DeKay.  Richardson  and  early  American 
writers  generally ;  and  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridg- 
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way,  <Birds  of  North  America'   (1874)  and 
Mershon,  W.  B.,  'The  Passenger  Pigeon*  (New 
York  1907);  Stewart  Baker,  < Indian  Pigeons 
and  Doves*  (London  1913).   See  Pigeon. 
PAS5BNGERS.   See  Common  Carrieil 

PASSERES.  or  PASSERIFORMES.  a 

group  of  birds  comprising  over  half  of  all 
classified  birds.  In  its  subdivisions  of  families, 
genera,  species  and  subspecies,  it  embraces  the 

freater  number  of  the  small,  familiar  and  pre- 
ominantly  migratory  or  passing  birds,  more 
or  less  related  to  Uie  ordinary  house  sparrow. 
See  Ornithology. 

PASSI,  pas'sS,  or  PASSY,  Philippines, 
town,  province  of  lloilo,  island  of  Panay,  at 
the  junction  of  the  MaUnao  and  Jalaur  rivers; 
25  miles  north  of  Iloilo,  the  provincial  capital 
Pop.  about  15,000. 

PASSING-BELL,  the  bell  sometimes  rung 
to  call  for  the  people's  wayers  for  the  dying  in 
their  hour  of  agony.  The  usage  of  tolling  a 
bell  while  the  soul  is  said  to  be  ^passing''  from 
earth  is  at  least  as  old  in  England  as  the  days 
of  the  Venerable  Bede  (673-735).  who  tells  us 
that  at  the  death  of  Saint  Hilda,  one  of  the 
nuns  of  a  distant  convent,  as  she  was  sleeping 
thought  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  passing-beU 
calling  her  and  her  companions  to  prayer. 

PASSINI.  pa-se'ne,  Ludwig,  Austrian 
painter:  b.  Vienna,  9  July  1832;  d.  1903.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  copper-plate  engraver, 
Johann  Passini,  and  under  his  father's  direction 
pursued  his  art  studies  at  the  Vienna  Academy, 
In  1850  he  went  with  his  parents  to  Trieste  and 
later  to  Venice;  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
painting  in  water-colors.  In  1855  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Rome  and  began  bis  series  of 
architectural  pictures,  and  interiors  with  figures. 
From  1873  he  lived  at  Venice,  and  the  brilliant 
aquarelles  which  he  there  executei  reveal  a 
remarkable  talent  for  delineating  racial  ^pes 
and  a  profound  sympathy  with  the  life  and 
spirit  <A  the  common  people.  His  masterly 
technique  has  commands  the  admiration  o{ 
critics  and  been  the  model  and  inspiration  of 
jrounger  artists.  He  discovered  artistic  beauties 
m  Venice,  which  other  artists  had  passed  by 
unnoticed,  and  he  was  largely  instrumental  in 
making  them  known.  He  was  also  a  good 
portrait  painter.  Among  his  principal  works 
are  *The  Choir  of  Saint  Peter's  Church*  (Ber- 
lin National  Gallery)  ;  *The  Catechism' ;  ^Tfae 
Girls'  School* ;  'Vespers  in  Saint  Paul's  at 
Rome.^  He  has  also  painted  some  clever  por- 
traits in  water-color,  notably  that  of  the  Em- 
press of  Austria.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  first 
water-color  painter  of  his  country.  *The  Tasso 
Reader';  ^Pumpkin  Vender*  (Vienna  Mu- 
seum) ;  <Curious  People  <m  a  Bridge*  (Breslau 
Museum) ;  'Mass  at  (loggia'  (Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York). 

PASSION,  suffering,  applied  especially,  to 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  which  are  solemnly 
commemorated  by  Christian  churches  every 
S^ear.  Good  Friday  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
crucifixion,  as  Easter  Day  is  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, these  days  being  led  up  to  by  the  whole 
season  of  Lent  (q.v.),  the  seven  and  a  half 
weeks  preceding  Easter  (q.v.). 

PASSION  CROSS,  a  form  of  the  Latin 
cross  having  a  long  stem  and  short  traverse  near 
the  top,  supposed  to  present  the  proportions  of 
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the  cross  upon  which  Christ  suffered  It  is 
used  in  Christian  churches,  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  often  bears  a  representation 
of  the  figure  of  Christ.  A  passion  cross  ele- 
vated three  steps,  or  degrees,  is  called  a  cross  of 
Calvary;  the  three  steps  being  explained  by 
heralds  as  signifying  hope,  faith  and  chari^. 

PASSION  FLOWER,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Passidora,  of  the  famiiy  Passifioraceee.  The 
spedes,  of  which  about  100  have  been  described, 
are  mostly  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
America,  a  few  extending  as  far  north  as 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  few  natives  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian Archipelago.  The  great  majority  are 
vines,  but  some  are  herbs,  shrubs  and  trees. 
They  are  characterized  tw  variously  lobed, 
simple,  alternate  leaves  wiui  axillary  tendrils; 
and  perfect  flowers  of  remarkable  shape  and 
often  of  hig^  coloring,  thourii  green  and  yellow 
are  the  prevailing  tints.  The  early  Spanish 
settlers  in  America  are  responsiible  for  the 
popular  name  of  these  plants.  They  fancied 
the  flower  to  typify  the  passion  of  Jesus;  the 
10  colored  parts  of  the  floral  envelope  being 
st:q>posed  to  rqiresent  the  apostles,  wim  the  ex- 
ception of  Peter  and  Jtidas  Iscariot ;  the  showy 
corona  of  filaments  suggesting  the  crown  of 
thorns,  or,  to  some,  the  halo;  the  five  stamens 
typifying  the  wounds  in  Jesus'  hands,  feet  and 
side;  the  three  styles  representing  the  nails,  and 
the  column  from  which  the  stamens  and  pistil 
arise,  the  pillar  used  in  the  scourging.  Other 
parts  of  the  plant  were  similarly  treated,  for 
example,  the  pointed  leaves  symbolized  the 
spear-head,  and  the  tendrils,  the  cords.  (Con- 
sult Foll^rd,  ^Flant  Lore,  Legends  and 
Lyrics). 

A  large  number  of  the  species  are  cultivated 
in  greenhouses.  They  are  graceful  in  foliage, 
and  their  large,  often  showy  flowers,  iborne 
singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  in  axillary 
racemes,  are  valued  as  curiosities.  They  vary 
in  their  ease  of  propagation  and  cultivation, 
some  being  eas^  to  raise  from  seed,  some  from 
cuttings,  etc.  Several  are  hardy  out  of  doors  as 
far  north  as  Washington,  D.  C,  others  tender 
even  in  the  Gulf  States. 

Among  the  best  known  are  P.  incamata,  pop- 
ularly called  Maypop,  and  P.  lutea.  The  former 
is  a  well-known  weed  from  Pennsylvania  south- 
ward and  westward;  the  latter  from  Pennsyl- 
vania southward.  Both  are  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment in  gardens  and  greenhouses.  The  fruit  of 
maypops  is  edible.  P.  quadrangularis  is  a  trop- 
kal  American  species  commonly  called  grana- 
dilla.  Its  fruits  are  highly  prized  in  the  West 
Indies  and  southern  Florida.  Several  other 
Species  bear  ediHe  fruits;  for  example,  P. 
edutis,  sometimes  erroneously  called  granadilla ; 
P.  laurifolia,  the  water  lemon  or  Jamaica  honey- 
suckle; and  P.  alata;  all  South  American  species. 

PASSION  MUSIC,  the  musical  rendering 
of  certain  portions  of  the  Catholic  Church's 
liturgy  in  the  week  preceding  Easter,  now 
called,  but  improperly,  by  non-Catholics,  Pas- 
sion Week,  its  proper  name  -being  both  in  the 
Latin  and  the  Eastern  church  Holy  Week  — 
Hebdomas  (or  Septimana)  sancta,  major,  etc., 
and  ftM  ^yi",  f^^^,  etc.  In  the  calendar  of 
the  Latin  Church,  Passion  week  is  the  wedc 
which  begins  with  Passion  Sunday  (Dominica 
Passionis),  the  fifth  Sunday  of  Lent:  the  sixth 
Sunday  is  Palm  Sunday  (Dominica  m  FtUmis, 


iopr^Tov^atrnf)  in  the  Latin  and  Gre^  chuitiwA. 
On  that  day  the  history  of  our  Lord's  Passion, 
as  recounted  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  is 
chanted  alternately  by  three  clerks  in  holy 
orders,  one  rendering  the  narrative  portion 
(evangelista) ,  another  the  words  spoken 
Jesus  (Christus),  the  third  those  spoken  by  the 
apostles,  the  high  priests,  etc.  In  the  afternoon 
or  evening  of  the  Wednesday,  Thurs^y  and 
Friday  of  Holy  Week  the  office  of  Matins  and 
Lauds  is  chanted,  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  musical  service  being  the  rendering,  on  Holy 
Thursday  and  Good  Friday,  of  the  Lamentations 
of  the  Froj^t  Jeremiafa  in  most  appropriate 
plain-chant  melodies;  this  service  is  called 
Tenebra  because  by  gradual  extingui^iment  of 
all  the  lights  the  interior  of  the  church  is  left 
in  darkness.  In  the  morning  service  of  Holy 
Thursday  (Maundy.  Thursday)  is  chanted  the 
hymn  of  triumph, 

Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi  coiporia  myBteriiun, 
Sansuinisque  pretiosi  quem  in  nrnndi  pretium 
Fructua  ventru  gencrosi  Res  effudit  gentinia. 

On  Good  Friday,  in  the  morninir  service,  the 
iustory  of  die  Passion  according  to  Saint  John 
is  chanted.  Deeply  impressive,  in  the  service 
of  this  day,  is  the  dramatic  rendering  of  the 
Improperia  or  ^reproaches*  of  Jesus  to  the  Jew- 
ish people,  while  the  clergy  and  people  are  do- 
ing reverence  to  the  representation  of  the  Cruci- 
fied: *Popule  meus,  quid  feci  tibi?  attt  in  quo 
contristovi  ie,^  etc. —  "My  people,  what  have  I 
done  to  thee,  or  wherein  have  I  vexed  thee?* 
and  this  strophe  of  one  chanter  is  taken  up  by  a 
second  with:  ^Qmo  eduxi  te  de  terra  Mgypti 
parasti  crucem  salvatori  tuo.^  After  each  im- 
properium  one  choir  chants,  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, *Holy  (Jod,*  to  which  a  second  choir 
responds  ^Hcly  God*  in  Latin :  then  alternately 
in  Greek  and  Latin  the  two  choirs  chant  "Holy 
Strong,*  "Holy  Immortal,  have  mercy  on  us.* 
In  the  morning  service  of  Holy  Saturday  the 
grand  prose  composition,  Exultet,  is  sum;  to 
the  finest  melody  in  the  whole  repertoire  of 
diurch  music. 

PASSION-PLAY,  a  species  of  mystery- 
play  wliicb  was  exceedingly^  popular  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.   It  was  acted  in  Holy  Week.  Such 

flays  were  frequent  in  Provence,  northern 
'ranee  and  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal  and  England. 
After  the  Reformation  they  were  repressed  in 
Germany  excepting  in  those  regions  where  the 
population  still  remained  faithful  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  that  is,  in  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol 
and  the  Salzburg  Ahjs.  In  the  18th  century 
Carl  Theodore  and  lung  Maximilian  Joseph  I 
foibade  the  ^rformance  of  such  mysteries  in 
Bavaria,  tpaking  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
villagers  of  (Dberammergau,  where  the  play  had 
been  enacted  since  1633.  These  villagers  had  es- 
caped contagion  from  the  plague  that  was  rag- 
ing in  their  neighborhood,  and  made  a  vow  to 

Eerf  orm  such  a  play  every  10  years.  This  they 
ave  done  and  their  representation  of  the  drama 
has  drawn  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  There  are  about  600  performers 
and  the  diaracter  of  Oirist  is  taken  by  a  man 
remarkable  for  his  religiousness  and  sanctit}^  of 
life.  The  pasaon-play  was  introduced  into 
Spanish  America  by  the  Spaniards;  and  still 
rude  pasMon  plays  maybe  seen  in  several  Ladn- 
Amencan  countries  to-day.  Even  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20th  century  an  Indian  version  of 
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the  passion-play  was  a  feature  of  the  life  of 
several  Mexican  towns.  In  such  plays  all  the 
actors  were  Indians.  Consult  Grein,  'Das 
Oberammergauer  PasstonspieP  (1880);  Stead, 
<The  Passion  Play>  (1890). 

PASSION  WEEK,  the  week  before  Holy 
Week,  which  latter  is  the  last  week  in  LenL  and 
was  styled  by  the  primitive  C^iristians  the  "Great 
Week.* 

PASSIONATE  PILGRIM,  The,  a  collec- 
tion of  20  sonnets  published  in  1599  by  W. 
Jag^rd  and  attrttnited  to  Shakespeare.  Oi  the 
total  number  only  five,  however,  are  clearly 
proved  to  be  Shakespeare's,  others  being  by 
Bamfield,  Marlowe  and  Ralei^.  The  author- 
ship was  for  a  time  undisputed  hut  in  later  edi- 
tions Shakespeare's  name  was  withdrawn  from 
the  title  page. 

FASSIONISTS,  a  very  ancient  order  of 
monks  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Qrarch.  See  Obders,  Reugious. 

PASSOVER  (Hebrew  pesach,  Aramuc 
Pascha,  a  sparing),  the  Jewish  feast  to  com- 
memorate the  spatii^  of  the  Israelite  first-bom 
and  the  escape  out  of  E^pt.  It  falls  on  the 
first  ftdl  moon  of  the  spring,  from  the  14th  to 
the  21st  of  the  month  Nizan.  (See  Eastes). 
At  this  festival  the  Israelites,  while  they  re- 
mained in  possession  of  Palestine,  assembled  in 
the  tabernacle,  and  from  Solomon's  time  in  the 
temple.  During  the  eight  days  of  the  feast  th^ 
were  commanded  to  eat  only  unleavened  bread, 
because  their  hasty  departure  from  Egypt 
obliged  them  to  take  their  dough  with  them 
unleavened;  hence  the  name  of  *Feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread.*  Every  family  ate,  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day,  a  lamb  roasted  whole 
and  served  up  without  brea^ng  a  single  bone. 
Offerings  of  firstlings  of  the  nocks  and  herds, 
and  first-fruits,  were  presented  in  tlie  temple. 
The  Passover  was  and  indeed  with  the  ortho- 
dox Jews  still  is  the  prindpal  Jewish  annual 
festival.  The  Seder  is  the  great  Jewish  family 
retmion  of  the  year.  Wherever  the  traveler 
may  be  the  rest  of  the  year,  his  mind  rests  not 
in  the  spring  until  he  is  safely  home  again,  so 
he  may  take  part  in  the  Seder  around  the  family 
table. 

The  master  of  the  house  occumes  the  seat 
of  honor  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He  is  clothed 
in  his  best,  over  which  he  wears  his  white  linen 
death  shroud  —  the  Kittel.  A  skull-cap  of  silk 
or  velvet  covers  his  patriarchal  head,  and  he 
rests  his  arms  on  soft  pillows  enclosed  in  shams 
of  immaculate  whiteness.  At  his  right  sits  his 
wife — at  his  left  his  eldest  son;  guests,  sons, 
daus^ters  and  servants,  if  there  be  any,  occupy 
the  remaining  seats  at  the  taMe,  and  symbolize 
the  equality  of  all,  before  man  and  God,  and 
commemorate  the  one  time  slavery  of  all  Israel. 
On  the  table  directly  in  front  of  pater- familias 
is  a  plate  on  which  three  flat  cakes  —  known  as 
matzoth,  are  placed,  each  covered  with  a  spotless 
white  cloth  or  napkin.  Close  at  hand  is  a  dish 
which  contains  a  portion  of  the  shoulder  or  the 
shank  of  a  lamb,  with  a  «nall  Mt  of  meat  at- 
tadied,  roasted  on  ^e  coals  almost  to  tihe  point 
of  charring.  In  this  dish  one  may  also  observe 
an  eg^,  peeled  of  its  shell,  that  has  httn  roasted 
hard  m  hot  ash.  A  third  dish  contains  a  goodly 
portion  of  horseradi^  or  other  Wtter  herb,  and 
a  fourdi  holds  the  Charoscdt  —  a  cement-like 
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paste  made  of  nuts,  apples,  raisins  and  spices  of 

various  kinds. 

Each  of  these  dishes  has  its  peculiar  signifi- 
cance. The  number  (three)  of  the  cakes  signi- 
fies the  three  national  divisions :  Priests,  Levites 
and  Israelites.  The  matzoth  represent  &e  un- 
leavened dou^  which  the  Israelites  carried 
with  them  on  their  fli^t  out  of  bondage;  the 
shank-bone  or  shouloer  blade  represent  the 
paschal  lamb  —  which  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Passover  in  the  days  of 
the  temple ;  the  bitter  herbs  stand  as  a  reminder 
of  the  bitter  days  of  slavery  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Pharaohs. ,  .  . 

These  preliminaries  having  been  properly 
set  in  place,  the  ceremony  proper  b|^ns.  The 
hands  are  washed  and^  various  iblessuigs  are  re- 
cited appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  master 
of  the  house,  breaking  one  of  the  three  matzoth 
in  twOj  and  pointing  to  the  roasted  bone  and 
egg,  lying  before  him,  recites  in  C^aldaic,  *Lol 
this  is  the  bread  of  affliction,  which  our  fore- 
fadiers  ate  In  the  land  of  Egypt;  let  all  those 
who  are  htmgry  enter  and  eat  thereof :  and  all 
who  are  in  need,  come,  and  celebrate  the  Pass- 
over.* 

The  youngest  male  member  of  the  family 
then  asks  the  classic  "four  questions,"  the  head 
of  the  house  and- all  those  about  the  table  reply, 
in  Hebrew  or  in  English:  "Because  we  were 
slaves  unto  Pharaoh  in  E&:ypt,  and  the  Eternal, 
our  God,  brought  us  forth  from  thence  with  a 
migh^  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm;  and  if 
the  Most  Holy  had  not  brought  forth  our  an- 
cestors from  £)g3;pt,  we,  and  our  children,  and 
our  children's  cmldren,  would  still  continue  to 
be  slaves  to  the  Pharaohs  in  Egypt.® 

As  the  story  of  the  Exodus  rolls  on,  each 
of  the  various  dishes  is  taken  in  turn,  and  its 
significance  explained  in  picturesque  language. 
A  portion  of  the  Hallet  is  next  recited,  and  the 
refMy  closes  with  a  henediction,  in  which  is  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Holy  Temple  will  be 
rebuilt  and  the  ancient  rites  and  sacrifices  re- 
stored. The  hands  are  again  washed,  and  after 
pronouncing  grace  over  the  matzoth,  the  meal 
projper  is  served. 

The  first  celebration  of  the  Passover  was  on 
the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt.  A  second  celebration  in  the  second 
year  afterward  is  recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Ae  book  of  Numbers.  Further  celebration 
was  enjoined  until  the  wanderers  had  reached 
the  land  of  Canaan  —  which  was  39  years  later. 

In  the  days  of  the  Second  Temple  this  festi- 
val was  observed  in  a  most  elaborate  manner. 
In  the  year  65  KM.,  we  are  told,  3,000,000  Jews 
visited  Jerusalem  for  the  celdiration  of  the 
Passover,  and  in  the  days  of  Nero  at  the  Pass- 
over celebration  265,500  lanibs  were  slain,  also 
indicating  an  attendance  of  nearly  3,000,(X)0 
Jews,  flie  city  could  not  acaimmodate  all  that 
came  from  far  and  near.  Tents  were  accord- 
ingly thrown  up  outside  of  the  city  walls.  The 
Roman  authorities,  fearing  the  spread  of  sedi- 
tion during  these  days,  took  extraordinary 
police  precautions  to  prevent  political  dtsturt>- 
ances. 

The  Passover  celebration  of  to-day  differs, 
of  course,  from  that  of  2.000  years  ago;  yet  it 
differs  only  in  so  far  as  the  changed  civil  and 
ecoriomic  conditions  have  had  their  effect  on 
Jewish  life.  The  sacrifices  are  not  made  and 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem  is  not  undertaken,  for 
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the  Temple  has  been  destroyed  these  many  cen- 
turies. Nevertheless,  apart  from  these  features, 
the  celebration  of  the  Passover  by  the  orthodox 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  Passover  as 
it  was  celebrated  by  Jesus  and  bis  disciples  and 
the  Jews  before  ms  day. 

PASSOW,  pas'so,  Franz  Ludwig  Karl 
Friedrich,  German  philologist:  b.  Ludwigslust, 
Mecklenburg,  20  Sept  1786;  d.  Breslau,  11 
Mardi  1833.  He  was  educated  at  Gotha  and 
Leipzig,  in  1807  was  Greek  professor  at  Wei- 
mar, and  in  1815  became  professor  of  ancient 
literature  at  Breslau-  in  1829  director  also  of 
the  museiun  of  art  there.  His  *Greek-German 
Lexicon*  (1819-24)  formed  the  basis  of  Liddell 
and  Scott's  *Greek  Lexicon.*  Other  works  of 
his  are  <TurnzieP  (1818);  'Elements  of  the 
History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature  and 
Art>  (1816).  Consult  Sandy,  T.  E.,  *A  History 
of  Classical  Scholarship*  (Vol.  Ill,  Cambridge 
1908)  ;  WacWer.  *Passows  Lebcn  und  Briefe* 
(1839). 

PASSPORT,  a  warrant  o£  protection  and 
permission  to  travel  granted  by  a  competent  au- 
thority to  persons  moving  from  place  to  place. 
In  some  European  states  no  person  is  allowed 
to  leave  the  country  without  a  passport  from 
his  government  giving  him  liberty  to  do  so; 
and  passports  may  be  even  required  by  the  na- 
tives when  they  travel  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  In  the  United  States  the 
only  species  known  are  foreign  passports.  The 
regulations  put  in  force  regarding  ^sports  by 
different  countries  have  naturally  differed  great- 
ly at  different  times,  as  during  a  time  oi  war 
'  or  internal  disturbance  compared  with  a  time  of 
peace;  and  while  persons  coming  from  one 
country  may  have  to  provide  themselves  with 
passports,  citizens  of  another  country  may  be 
freely  admitted  It  is  of  advantages  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  passport  even  in  countries  where  it 
is  not  demanded,  as  it  furnishes  a  proof  of  the 
bearer's  identity  and  nationality.  In  the  United 
States  passports,  with  description  and  portraits 
supplied  by  the  applicant,  are  issued  by  the 
State  Department  at  Washington.  They  are 
good  for  two  years  from  date,  renewable  by 
stating  the  date  and  number  of  the  old  one. 
The  fee  required  is  one  dc^lar.  They  are 
issued  only  to  citizens,  native-bom  and  natural- 
ized and  the  apphcation  must  be  supported  by 
an  afBdavit  of  at  least  one  credible  witness  who 
has  known  the  applicant  at  least  two  years, 
stating  that  the  applicant  is  the  person  he  repre- 
sents himself  to  be  and  that  the  facts  stated  in 
the  apphcation  are  true  to  the  best  of  the  wit- 
ness's knowledge  and  belief.  When  the  appli- 
cant is  accompanied  his  wife,  minor  diildren 
and  maid  servant,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  fact, 
giving  their  name^  in  full,  the  dates  and  places 
of  Ui«r  birth  and  the  allegiance  of  the  servant, 
when  one  passport  will  sufHce  for  all.  In  such 
case,  however,  three  photographs  of  each  ^r- 
son  should  accompany  the  passport  applicaUon. 
For  a  man  servant  or  any  other  male  in  the 
party  a  separate  pass^rt  will  be  required. 
For  a  woman,  if  she  is  tuunarried,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  statements,  she  should 
state  that  she  has  never  been  married.  If  she 
is  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  native  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  the  fact  should  be  made  to  ap- 
pear in  her  apphcation  vdiich  should  b«  made 


according  to  the  form  prescribed  for  a  native 
citizen,  whether  she  was  bom  in  this  country 
or  abroad.  A  married  woman's  citizenship  fol- 
lows that  of  her  husband.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore,  that  a  woman's  marital  relation  be  indi- 
cated in  her  application  for  a  passport;  and  that 
in  the  case  of  a  married  woman  her  husband's 
citizenship  be  established.  A  woman's  passport 
may  include  her  minor  children  and  maid.  Ap- 

Elication  forms  are  furnished  by  the  State 
lepartment  free  of  diarge. 

PASST,  Fr£d£ric,  French  political  econ- 
omist and  statesman :  b.  Paris,  20  May  \S22 ;  d. 
12  June  1912.  He  was  educated  for  the  law  but 
practised  but  a  short  time  before  accepting  an 
appointment  as  auditor  to  the  Council  of  State 
in  1846.  He  withdrew  from  politics  after  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon  III.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Internationa!  and  Perma- 
nent Ltagat  of  Peace  in  186S  a^id  became  its 
permanent  secretary.  He  served  in  the  Gham- 
ber  of  Deputies  in  1881-89;  and  in  1881-1902 
he  was  professor  of  political  economy  in  sev- 
eral colleges.  He  was  associated  with  Sir.  W. 
R.  Cremer  in  forming  the  Interparhamentarian 
Union  for  Arbitration  and  Peace;  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Internationa!  Bureau  of  Peace 
at  Bern,  Switzerland.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of 
the  French  Institute  in  1877 ;  was  a  commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  and  in  1901,  he,  with 
Henri  Dunant,  received  the  first  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  He  was  president  of  the  Society  of 
Political  Economy  for  70  years.  Author  of 
'Melanges  6conomiques>  ^1858):  *De  I'En- 
seignement  ohiigatoire*  (1859)  ;  *La  Guerre  et 
la  Paix>  (1867j;  'L'Histoire  et  les  sciences 
morales  et  poHtiqnes*  (1879);  ^Htstorique  du 
mouvement  de  la  paix>  (1905),  etc 

PASSY,  pa-se,  France,  a  western  suburb  of 
Paris,  since  1860  incorporated  with  the  dty. 
See  Paris. 

PAST  AND  PRSSSNT,  a  work  by  Thomas 
Carlyle,  published  in  England  in  April  1843  and 
in  May  in  the  United  States.  It  was  written 
in  seven  weeks,  as  a  respite  from  the  harassing 
labor  of  writing  'Cromwell.*  In  1842,  the  Cam- 
den Society  had  pubHshed  the  'Chronicles  of 
the  Abbey  of  Saint  Edmund's  Bury,'  written  by 
JoceHne  de  Brakelonde,  at  the  close  of  the  12th 
century.  This  account  of  a  medixval  monastery 
had  taken  Carlyle's  fancy;  and  in  'Past  and 
Present'  he  contrasts  the  England  of  his  own 
day  with  the  England  of  Joceline  de  Brake* 
londe. 

PASTA,  Giuditta.  joo-^let'ta  pas'ta,  Italian 
opera  silver ;  b.  Saronno,  near  Milan,  9  April 
1798;  d.  Lake  Como,  1  April  1865.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Negri,  her  ancestry  was  Jewish 
and  her  first  attempts  on  the  stage  after  her 
leaving  the  Conservatory  of  Milan  met  with 
little  success.  She  married  a  tenor  named  Pasta 
in  1816,  studied  for  a  time  with  Scappa  and 
made  her  first  successes  in  Venice,  Rome  and 
Milan  in  1819-20.  At  Paris  she  introduced  the 
arpeggio  embellishments  to  Roarini's  muae, 
which  added  much  to  her  artistic  fame.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  in  London  in  1824, 
playing  alternately  there  and  in  Paris.  For  10 
years  her  voice  steadily  improved  and  even 
when  it  began  to  grow  weak  her  dramatic  abil- 
ity was  still  crescent  As  late  as  1850  she  sang 
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in  England  and  her  voice  was  said  to  retain 
much  beauty  when  she  was  60;  but  as  has  been 
suggested,  her  fame  is  due  princtpaliy  to  her 
remarkable  comtsnation  of  fine  singing  and  clas- 
uc  acting.  Bellini  wrote  'SoDnarabuIa*  (1831) 
and  'N'orma*  especially  for  her;  the  same  is 
true  of  Donizetti's  'Anna  Boleua.'  Among  her 
other  favorite  roles  were  Romeo  in  Bellini's 
'Romeo  e  Giuletto^'  Desdemona  in  Rossini's 
*Ote1Io>  and  Nina  m  Patsiello's  os»era  of  that 
name. 

PASTEL,  in  art,  a  colored  pencil  o£  pipe' 
clay,  gum  water  and  the  required  pigment.  The 
executed  work  is  also  called  a  pastel  or  a  draw- 
ing in  chalk.  See  Crayon;  Painting,  Tech- 
nique OF. 

PASTERN,  that  part  of  the  leg  of  a  hone 
between  the  ''fet-lock*  joint  next  the  foot  and 
the  coronet  of  the  hoof.  The  first  phalanx  of 
the  foot  is  called  the  great  pastern  bone;  the 
second,  the  small  pastern  or  coronary;  the  uiird, 
the  coffin-bone,  which  is  enclosed  in  the  foot 

PASTEUR.  p4s-t4r,  Lottis,  French  chemist: 
b.  Dole  (Jura),  27  Dec.  1822;  d.  Villeneuve 
I'Etang  (Seine-et-Oise),  28  Sept  1895.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Royal  College  of  Besan^on  and 
the  Ecole  Normale  of  Paris  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1847.  The  following  year  he  be- 
came professor  in  the  Lycee  at  Dijon,  in  1849 
professor  of  dtemistry  at  Strassburg  and  in  1854 
dean  at  Lille  of  the  sdentilic  faculty,  which  be 
organized.  In  1857  he  was  made  director  of 
scientific  studies  in  the  Ecole  Normale,  in  1868 
director  of  the  chemico-physiological  laboratory 
at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  and  in  1887  per- 
manent secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
In  1889  he  withdrew  from  all  other  posts  to  give 
his  entire  attention  to  the  management  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  built  by  popular  subscription 
for  the  prosecution  of  research  in  the  preventive 
treatment  of  infection.  His  first  investigations, 
which  aroused  the  wonder  of  the  veteran  chem- 
ist Biot  and  placed  him  high  amon^  the  scien- 
tists of  the  time,  had  to  do  with  optically  active 
and  inactive  substances.  His  examination  of 
two  tartaric  acids,  one  of  which  turned  to  the 
right  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  while 
the  second  remained  inoperative,  proved  that 
the  inactivi^  of  the  latter  was  due  to  its  bdne 
composed  of  two  isomeric  acids  which  diverted 
the  ray  with  equal  power  in  opposite  directions. 
In  his  subsequent  work,  Pasteur  applied  these 
exacting  methods  of  research,  chemical  and 
physical,  to  the  sotntion  of  several  complex  phe- 
n<»nena.  Fermentation  had  not  then  been  ex- 
plained. Pasteur  showed  that  the  varions 
changes  involved  in  the  process  were  the  result 
of  the  presence  and  growth  of  a  micro-organ- 
ism which  he  called  the  ferment  He  was  tbas 
the  founder  of  the  science  of  bacteriology 
^.v.^,  as  he  had  previously  been  of  stereo* 
diemistry  (q.v.).  He  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
that  the  varieties  of  f  ennentatton  were  due  each 
to  a  special  organism,  and  that  when  these  at- 
mospheric germs  were  absolutely  exclu(kd  no 
change  took  place.  These  discoveries  proved 
of  great  service  to  the  industries  of  brewing 
and  winemaldng,  in  which  they  substituted 
sdenttfic  certainty  for  guesswork.  To  prevent 
the  deterioration  of  wines  and  beers,  as  also  of 
milk,  a  process  of  heating,  known  as  •Pasteur- 
ization,^ was  introduced  and  a  large  financial 
loss  was  avoided.  In  1865  Pasteur  b^^  the 


stud)r  of  the  silkworm  disease,  which  had  so 
impaired  the  value  of  raw  silk  as  seriously  to 
threaten  the  industry  in  France.  He  made  in- 
vestigations in  the  plantations  of  southern 
France  and  was  finally  able  to  announce  the  re-' 
suits  of  his  experiments  and  the  means  to  be 
taken  for  the  extermination  of  the  plague. 
The  history  of  this  investigation  is  of  great  in- 
terest It  was  followed  by  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  annual  value  of  silk  and  the  re-establish- 
tnent  of  prosperity  in  the  trade.  Pasteur's  -work. 
in  preventive  medicine  is  probably  his  best- 
known  achievement  The  discovery  of  Eldward 
Jenner  (q.v.)  had  never  been  utiUxed.  Pasteur 
generalized  it  by  determining  that  as  each  variety 
of  fermentation  is  originated  by  a  specific  fer- 
ment, so  in  the  case  of  various  maladies  the 
infection  depended  on  the  presence  of  a  specific 
microbe.  He  found  that  ''cultures,^  or  artificial 
growths,  of  this  microbe  might  be  obtained  and 
that  by  a  certain  succession  of  such  cultures  the 
virus  of  the  microbe  became  so  wakened,  or 
^'attenuated,^  that  by  treatment  with  them  ani- 
mals, though  a  slight  attack  of  the  given  maladpr 
appeared,  were  rendered  immune.  The  apph- 
cation  of  this  result  to  cholera  in  fowls  and 
anthrax  in  cattle  and  sheep  was  very  important 
Pasteur  finally  extended  it  to  inoculation  for 
rabies  with  beneficent  effect  His  discovery  of 
the  anti-toxin  followed  (1885)  long  experimen- 
tation and  was  highly  successful.  For  a  de- 
scription of  it  see  Hydrophobia.  The  Pasteur 
Institute  Mras  soon  established  and  similar  ones 
arose  elsewhere.  Pasteur  was  the  recipient  of 
many  distinctions,  including  election  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  United  States. 
Among  his  principal  works  are:  'Etudes  sur  le 
Vin>  (1866);  'Etudes  sur  le  Vinaigre'  (1868): 
'Etudes  sur  tia  Maladie  des  Vers  a  Sole* 
(1870);  'Etudes  sur  la  Biere'  (1876).  Con- 
sult Boumand  'Un  Bierva  faiteur  de  I'human- 
iti'  (Paris  1896) ;  Cooper,  F.  C.  *Louis  Pas- 
teur' <a  translation  of  Keim  and  Lumefs  work. 
New  York  1914) ;  Devonshire.  R.  L,  <Life  of 
Pasteur>  (translation  of  Vallery-Rodot's  work, 
London  1911);  Gruber,  *Pasteurs  Lebenswerk* 
(1896) ;  Herter,  C  A.,  'Les  Microbes>  (1878) ; 
'The  Influence  of  Pasteur  on  medical  science,' 
(Baltimore  1914) ;  VaUery-Radot,  <Vie  de  Pas- 
teur>  (1900),  _ 

~  PASTEURIZATION  OF  MILK.  Sec 

Milk. 

PASTICCIO,  pSs-tlchl-S,  from  the  Italian 
signifying  "medley,"  an  inartistic  device  among 
musical  composers  of  the  18th  century,  which 
con^sted  of  adapting  some  of  their  earlier  com- 
positions to  a  new  text  instead  of  writing  new 
music  for  it.  It  was  a  common  practice  in  the 
18th  century  to  revamp  old  music  Just  as 
Shakespeare  and  other  dramatists  made  use  of 
old  plays,  which  they  brought  up  to  date.  But 
die  composers  of  operas  and  other  stage  music 
took  choruses  and  arias  of  older  operas  and 
adapted  them  or  embodied  them  unchanged 
into  new  musical  compositions,  especially  operas 
and  musical  comedies.  Notable  examples  are 
the  dioTus  'For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom^  from 
Handel's  'Messiah,^  originally  the  music  of  a 
madrigal  written  in  1712,  and  GltidE*s  *Piramo  e 
Tisbe>  adapted  to  the  best  mdodies  of  his  earUer 
operas. 

PASTILLE,  p&s'tB  or  pSs-tSl',  a  sugared 
confection,  also  an  aromatic  paste  for  burning, 
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as  a  famigator  or  disinfectant  It  is  composed 
of  gum  Mnzoin,  sandalwood,  s|iices,  charcoal 
powder  and  other  substances.   See  Troches. 

PASTO,  pas'to,  Colombia,  province  of  the 
department  of  Nanno;  also  the  capital  dty  of 
Ae  province,  100  miles  southeast  of  Popayan, 
on  the  Rio  de  Pasto,  a  tributary  of  the  Patia 
and  at  the  southeastern  foot  of  the  volcano  of 
Pasto,  which  is  nearly  14,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  city  itself  is  about  8,500  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  hes  in  a  basin,  two  and  a  half  by 
three  miles  in  extent,  of  rare  fertility  and  of 
brilliant  verdure,  has  a  college,  a  seminary,  con- 
vents of  the  Franciscans,  Dominicans  and 
Augustinians  and  an  episcopal  palace,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nariflo;  and  is  well  built  and  laid 
out.  It  was  founded  in  1539 :  was  twice  burned 
during  the  war  of  independence,  in  which  its 
inhabitants,  mostly  of  Indian  descent,  showed 
rare  loyalty  to  the  Spanish  crown,  held  Bolivar 
in  check  for  some  time  and  yielded  only  in  1822. 
The  city  was  destroyed  by  earthquake  in  1834. 
The  main  industries  are  manufactures  of  hats, 
blankets  and  pottery.   Pop.  about  30,000. 

PASTON  LETTERS,  the  collected  corre- 
spondence between  1424  and  1509  of  the  Paston 
family  of  Paston,  Norfolk.  Covering  the  period 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  written  m  the 
frankest  and  homeliest  way,  these  letters  give 
important  information  as  to  the  manners  and 
history  of  the  15th  century,  showing  particu- 
larly how  undisturbed  by  war  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  of  England  were.  They  comprise 
over  1,100  letters  and  some  state-papers  in  the 
possession  of  the  family.  There  was  a  bitter 
discussion  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these  letters, 
as  the  manuscripts  could  not  be  found  after 
Fenn's  death.  But  years  afterward  several 
volumes  of  the  letters  were  encountered.  The 
Paston  letters  were  first  edited  by  Sir  John 
Fenn  in  five  volumes  (1787-1823)  ;  a  popular 
edition  by  Rams^  appeared  in  1840;  out  the 
best  edition  is  that  in  the  Arber  reprints  by 
Gairdner,  in  three  volumes(  1872-75)  and  en- 
larged to  four  volumes  (1900-01). 

PASTOR,  a  genus  of  birds  belons^ng  to  the 
Starling  family,  found  in  the  notik  of  Africa, 
Syria  and  India.  The  name  derived  from 
Latin  pastor,  sfaeiAerd,  is  (hie  to  their  hatrit  of 
congregating  around  ^eep  folds.  The  beauti- 
ful rose-colored  pastor  (P.  roseus)  is_  the  only 
European  specimen  and  being  a  good  singer  is  a 
favorite  cage-bird.  It  is  also  called  the  locust 
bird  owing  to  its  partiality  for  locusts  as  food. 
Its  plumage  is  generally  of  a  blackish-violet  color, 
but  various  parts  about  the  shoulders  and  abdo- 
men are  rose-colored.  It  has  a  prominent  crest. 
In  habits  it  much  resembles  the  starling  and  it 
is  of  about  the  same  size.   Compare  Mina- 

PASTOR  FIDO,  pas-tor*  fe'do,  II  («The 
F'aithful  Shepherd"),  a  pastoral  drama  by  Gio- 
vanni Battista  Guarini,  played  in  Turin  in  1585, 
but  not  printed  until  1590.  Composed  in  honor 
of  the  nuptials  of  a  duke  of  Savoy,  it  has  ap- 
peared in  English  in  six  different  translations. 
It  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  author  and  its  iniiu- 
ence  can  be  seen  in  all  subsequent  literature  of 
this  class.  It  went  through  40  editions  during 
the  author's  life  and  has  been  translated  into 
almost  all  modem  languages. 

PASTORAL.  See  Litebaky  Fobks. 


PASTORAL  BPIBTLE8.  See  TraorHY 
AND  TiTus,  Epistles  to. 

PASTORAL  LBTTBR8,  circular  epistles 
addressed  hy^  a  diocesan  Ushop  to  those  under 
his  jurisdiction  for  purposes  of  instruction  or 
admonition  in  matters  of  doctrine  or  discipline. 

.  PASTORAL  POETRY,  Latin  "pastor- 
alis,*  relating  to  a  shepherd,  the  description  in 
verse  of  country  life  of  an  imaginary  kind,  in 
which  the  loves  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
play  a  prominent  part  As  die  modern  pastoral 
poetry  has  continued  to  be  based  on  the  ancient 
classical  pastoral  .poetry,  which  itself  originated 
in  the  ceremonies  performed  in  honor  of  the 
pastoral  divinities,  these  latter  have  continued 
to  form  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  all  pastoral 
poetry.  Nynqibs,  satyrs  and  other  ima^naiy 
inhabitants  of  the  woodlands  and  the  streams 
march  through  pastoral  poetry  as  thou^  of 
right  they  belcmg  there,  as  in  fact  they  do  if 
Icng  prior  possession  counts  for  au^t.  The 
pastoral,  much  in  the  form  in  which  the  classical 
writers  present  it,  took  root  in  the  early  life  of 
the  Greek  people;  but  the  customs  and  beliefs 
out  of  which  the  early  pastoral  sprang  must  be 
looked  for  nearer  the  beginning  of  the  Hfe  of 
the  wandering  tribes  who  came  later  to  form  the 
Gredc  nation.  As  the  life  of  the  Greeks  became 
more  sedentary  and  the  tendency  toward  culture 
and  civic  life  more  pronounced,  the  ceremonies, 
songs,  dances  and  music  with  which  the  rural 
duties  were  honored  began  to  assume  a  tnore 
complex  character,  due  no  doubt  to  the  combina- 
tion of  various  tribal  ceremonies  and  the  further 
influence  of  adjoining  tribes  upon  one  another. 
Thus  gradually  grew  up  the  ceremonies  indi- 
cated, and  as  uiey  grew  they  possessed  a  strong 
power  over  the  imagination  of  the  Greek  people, 
learned  and  unlearned.  It  is  not  at  all  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  parai^ernalia  of  the  greater 
and  lesser  divinities  <St  nature  should  enter  into 
the  pastoral  poems  of  Greece  in  pre-Christian 
days.  In  fact  it  would  have  been  very  strange  had 
they  not  since  they  formed  an  int^ral  part  of 
the  Ufe  of  the  nation.  iSlianus  ascribes  the  in- 
vention of  past(»al  poetry  to  Stesi-Chorus 
whose  real  name  was  Tesia.  But  the  title  thus 
applied  to  him  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
simply  extended  the  well-known  songs  and  pas- 
toral poetry  already  in  use  for  a  long  time  in 
connection  with  the  religious  ceremonies  held 
before  the  shrines  of  tibe  pastoral  ^vinitiesL 
According  to  the  andent  grammarians  pastoral 
poetry  originated  in  the  worship  of  Artemis; 
but  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  personification 
of  its  origin,  for  Artemis  was  not  only  ^'tfae 
healer^  and  the  protector  of  all  young;  but  she 
was  looked  upon  as  the  goddess  of  nocks  and 
the  chase;  and  among  the  immortals  she  was 
the  huntress.  In  all  these  respects  she  is  the 
moon  goddess,  the  patroness  of  all  growing 
things.  In  Arcadia,  espedally,  she  was  wor- 
diq^ed  as  the  goddess  of  ibt  nymphs.  In  this 
latter  connection  her  snmames  and  efnthets  are 
almost  all  derived  from  the  mountains,  rivers 
and  lakes.  There  she  hunted  with  the  nymphs 
and  she  held  her  dances  in  the  forest  with  them 
and  the  60  dau^ters  of  Oceanns.  All  this  un- 
doubtedly takes  pastoral  poetry  back  to  an  age 
in  the  history  of  the  race  when  the  Greek  people 
were  as  yet  nomadic  and  their  chief  culture  god- 
dess was  Artemisj  the  huntress,  dancing  in  the 
forest,  hunting  with  ^e  bows  and  arrows  pre- 
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seated  to  her  by  the  music-lovintr  Pan,  or  rid- 
ing, swift  as  the  wind,  in  her  chariot  drawn  by 
four  stags  with  golden  horns.  The  very  an- 
tiquity of  pastoral  poetry  and  the  sacred  charac- 
ter that  it  long  maintained  are  the  causes  that 
made  it  so  deep  rooted,  surrounded  it  with  the 
wood  and  water  spirits  and  connected  it  with 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  out  of  a  nation  of 
whom  it  sprang.  So  extensive  was  the  worship 
of  Artemis  and  so  elaborate  the  ceremonies,  that 
there  came  into  being  much  pastoral  poetry  that 
has  completely  disappeared. 

Barly  Pastorals.— The  oldest  of  the  pastorals 
that  have  come  down  to  us  date  from  the  3d 
century  b.c  and  are  ascribed  to  Theocritus  to 
whom  are  attributed  31  idyls,, in  which  are  re- 

firoduced  the  language  of  the  peasants  and  the 
ife  of  rustics  with  their  songs  and  beliefs. 
Some  of  these  short  descriptive  lyrics  are  com- 
bined with  short  comic  or  dramatic  parts,  which 
show  that  the  religious  poetry  of  an  earlier  and 
more  primitive  age  had  already  become,  in  a 
manner,  divorced  from  its  earlier  associations. 
These  poems  of  Theocritus  are  simple  and,  in  a 
sense,  natural  if  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the  su- 
pernatural characters  that  appear  in  them  were 
as_  fully  believed  in  as  were  the  saints  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Bion  of  Smyrna  and  Moschus 
followed  Theocritus  as  pastoral  poets.  All  of 
these  seem  to  have  gone  to  nature  for  th^r  in- 
spiration and  descriptions  and  they  succeeded  in 
creating  a  school  which  was  widely  imitated 
throughout  the  Greek  and  Latin  countries.  Of 
the  Latin  writers  who  seized  upon  the  Greek 
pastorals,  the  greatest  was  Virgil  (70-19  B.c), 
who  idealized  tne  scenes  and  ideas  presented  by 
the  Greek  writers  and  made  them  deoend  more 
upon  imagination  than  upon  observation.  With 
bim  art  stepped  in  and,  in  a  sense,  conventional- 
ized the  forms,  instinct,  for  the  ancient  Greek, 
with  pr^nant  meaning.  Here  was  the  be^iH 
ning  of  the  real  pastoral  poetry,  which  was,later 
on  to  take  such  a  hold  of  western  Europe,  for 
Virgil  set  a  fashion  in  his  ^eclogue*  which  was 
followed  by  Horace  and  other  Roman  poets; 
who  tended  to  conventionalize  more  and  more 
the  machinery  of  the  early  Greek  religious  pas- 
torals, until  they  were  finally  woriced  into  a 
condition  suitable  to  appeal  to  Christian  Europe. 

Italy. —  In  the  meantime  there  had  sprung 
out  of  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  pastorals  rustic 
pastoral  songs,  often  with  raudi  of  the  dra- 
matic in  them  in  all  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  These  were  probably  due  more  to  the 
pastoral  worship  and  its  ceremonies  than  to  the 
work  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  pastoral  poets. 
But  the  two  combined  to  form  or  inspire  the 
pastoral  poetry  of  the  Renaissance.  As  early 
as  the  I2th  century  the  ^pastourelles®  made  their 
appearance  in  Provence  and  a  century  later,  at 
least,  they  were  popular  in  all  the  Latin  and 
Germanic  countries.  Early  in  the  14th  century 
the  pastorals  became  protoundly  influenced  by 
the  new  learning,  or  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
Virgil  and  other  Latin  writers;  and  from  this 
sprang  the  more  modem  pastoral  poetry.  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio  and  other  noted  writers  of 
the  century  wrote  pastorals.  The  *Ameto' 
(1342)  of  the  latter  is  the  first  pastoral  romance 
written  in  the  Italian  tongue.  It  is  partly  in 
prose  and  partly  in  verse,  the  latter  being  used 
to  -express  intensity  of  feeling.  *Ameto'  be- 
came very  popular  and  set  the  fashion  for  suc- 
ceeding poets.   In  it  Boccaccio,  under  fictitious 


names,  expresses  his  secret  love  for  Maria, 
daughter  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  in  graceful 
and  forceful  prose  and  passionate  and  tuneful 
verse;  and  the  new  and  yet  familiar  bteraipr 
s^le  of  the  'Ameto^  fitting  in  so  well,  as  it 
did,  with  the  popular  songs,  and  contrasting  so 
strongly  wtth  the  artificial  and  exotic  literature 
of  the  period,  appealed  strongly  to  the  Italian 
people  then  risit^  into  nationality  out  of  the 
ruin  of  things  Roman.  Dante  also  composed  a 
pastoral  of  12  eclogues  imitated  from  Virgil,  but 
containing  an  elaborate  aliegory.  The  work  of 
Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  all  of  whom 
wrote  Latin  eclogues  much  after  the  manner  of 
Vii^l,  marks  ue  be|;initing  of  the  pastoral 
movement,  which,  with  numerous  ups  and 
downs,  was  to  exercise  a  strong  and  lasttng 
influence  upon  the  literature  of  Western  Europe 
into  the  banning  of  the  19th  century.  Boc- 
caccio, in  his  'Ninfale  Fiesolano,'  gave  a  dra- 
matic turn  to  the  pastoral;  and  thu,  with  the 
crossed  love  plot  and  secret  personal  history, 
became  pedlar  Uteraty  machineiy  for  subs^ 
quent  It^an  writers,  who  expanded  the  pastoral 
into  drama  as  soon  as  the  mediaeval  mystery 
play  had  begun  to  lose  ground  in  the  popular 
estimation.  Baptista  Spagnolus,  the  Maotuan, 
who  wrote  dunng:  the  last  quarter  of  the  ISth 
and  the  first  part  of  the  16th  century,  used  the 
pastoral,  in  a  semi-dramatic  form,  to  satirize, 
through  his  rustic  characters,  the  court,  the 
church  and  the  women  of  the  day.  Other  writ- 
ers  of  dramatic  pastorals  were  busy  at  this  time. 
Of  these  the  best,  and  most  lasting  and  of  far- 
reachii^  influence,  was  PoUziano,  who  in  1372 
put  upon  the  stage  at  Mantua,  a  pastoral-drama 
opera  ^founded  on  the  story  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,  and  appropriately  entitled  'Orfeo.* 

The  hapi^  choice  of  subject  necessarily 
called  for  the  music  of  Orpheus  and  gave  a 
turn  to  the  pastoral  which  undoubtedly  had 
considerable  <to  do  with  the  subsequent  devdop- 
ment  of  the  opera.  Alreatb^  little  private  court 
stages  were  sprinpng  up  all  over  Italy,  court 
pastoral  drama  was  becoming  very  popular,  and 
It  was  destined  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  Italian  tongue  and  literature,  the  latter 
of  which  it  practically  dominated  in  the  final 
third  of  the  16th  century,  during  which  it  pro- 
duced some  of  the  best  poetry  then  written  in 
Europe.  The  requirements  of  these  court  thea- 
tres, the  taste  of  the  auditors,  accustomed  to 
the  court  ballad,  and  the  tendency  of  previous 
pastorals  made  the  musical  part  of  the  perform- 
ance of  more  and  more  importance  and  drove 
out  of  the  dramatic  pastoral  the  tragic  tenden- 
cies noticeable  in  previous  writers.  Thus  the 
pastorals  were  forced  along  the  high  road  to 
opera,  which  finally  dominated  the  pastorad  ele- 
ment, originally  the  life  of  this  form  of  dra- 
matic literature. 

In  1573  Tasso  presented,  at  the  court  of  Fer- 
rara,  his  *Aminata,>  a  dramatic  pastoral,  whidi 
became  at  once  very  popular  and  came  to  be 
known  throughout  all  the  Latin  countries,  where 
its  influence  upon  subsequent  literature  was 
considerable.  Alvioso  Pasqualigo,  who  fol- 
lowed Tasso,  added  the  comic  element  to  Ac 
dramatic  pastoral,  and  Cristoforo  Castelletti 
endowed  it  with  the  heroic  and  romantic; 
Guarini  in  his  'Pastor  Fido*  (1590),  made  the 
dramatic  pastoral  still  more  popular  and  wider 
reaching,  and  Ognaro,  in  his  *Aloeo>  (1591) 
added  to  the  pastotal  literature  of  Italy  a  pas- 
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toral  devoted  to  fishermen.  Thus  the  pastoral 
continued  gathering  to  itself  all  the  medianical, 
poetical  and  human  elements  that  led  along;  the 
road  to  modern  drama  and  opera,  and  especially 
the  latter. 

Spain.^ — Alcmg  this  road  the  milestones  are 
still  standing.  In  1504  Jacopo  Sannazaro  pro- 
duced his  *Arcadia,^  a  non-dramatic  pastoral, 
which  set  the  fashion  for  many  subsequent  pas- 
torals and  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  every 
literature  of  the  Germanic  and  Latin  countries, 
whose  poets  sang  the  glorious  ^spirits  of  the 
wood,"  the  artificial  shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses and  other  rural  characters,  movine  and 
acting  unconoemedly  in  a  brilliant  world  of 
snpematural  beines.  Sannazaro  was  the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  Juan  de  Encina,  Gil  Vicente 
and  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  who  had  introduced 
the  Italian  pastoral  movement  into  Spain.  The 
letter's  <El  dulce  lamcntar  de  los  pastores,>  pub- 
lished in  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th  century, 
was  widely  read  and  extensivdy  copied.  Jorge 
de  Montemayor,  in  his  ^Diana*  C^^*^'  success- 
fully imitated  'Arcadia,^  and  viis  Caspar  Gil 
Polo  continued  in  ^Diana  enamorada'  (1564). 
This  latter  also  exercised  very  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  die  direction  of  the  highway  of 
pastoral  poetry;  and  Cervantes  himself _  bears 
witness  to  the  popularity  of  these  dramatic  pas- 
torals, which  influenced  the  creator  of  the  sor- 
rowful knight  to  write  ^Galatea^  (1584),  a  most 
charming  and  musical  pastoral. 

France,  although  rich  in  all  the  poetical 
elements  that  went  to  produce  the  pastoral 
drama  and  pastoral  poetry  in  general,  never 
attained  any  high  achievement  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature.  There  was  plenty  of  pas- 
toral poetry  produced  in  France,  however ;  but 
it  took  a  different  direction,  which  was  un- 
fortunate for  its  artistic  development.  The 
pastoral  song,  which  is  generally  about  love, 
ij  found  hi^  in  popular  estimation  in  south- 
ern France  in  the  13th  century.  In  this  latter 
forn\  it  dates  back  to  the  previous  century; 
hut  it  was  undoubtedly  of  a  much  earlier  origin. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  survival  of 
the  old  Roman  May  or  Spring  dances  and  cere- 
monies, which  had  been  reacted  upon  by  similar 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Gaulish  tribes;  and 
out  of  this  had  sprung  popular  celebrations  of 
the  coming  of  the  growing  season.  After  the 
disappearance  of  the  Latin  religion  these  cere- 
monies survived  under  Christianity  by  which 
they  were  in  some  measure  early  modified.  As 
their  real  religious  significance  began  to  die 
out,  the  dances  lost  their  sacred  character,  and 
the  songs  sung  at  them  became  the  common 
property  of  those  taking  part  in  the  Spring 
dances.  These  were  repeated  in  various  modi- 
fied forms  and  about  mem  sprang  up  the  pas- 
toral songs  so  popular  in  southern  France  dur- 
ing the  period  mentioned.  Naturally,  their  in- 
fluence was  most  noticeable  in  Provence,  be- 
cause of  the  stronghold  which  the  Roman  re- 
ligion, customs  and  civilization  had  secured 
there  previous  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  These  early  pastoral  songs  spread 
over  all  France*,  but  those  of  the  North  seem 
to  have  had  their  own  independent  origin  much 
similar  to  that  of  the  songs  of  Provence.  When 
Ae  influence  of  the  Italian  pastoral  poetry 
reached  France,  the  nation  had  lont?  been  going 
through  a  preparatory  course,  which  had  made 
her  not  only  ready  to  receive  it  but  to  assimi- 


late it ;  for  France  has  ever  been  inclined  to  do 
things  in  her  own  way.  So  she  proceeded  to 
reshape  the  Italian  pastoral  and  to  blend  it 
with  her  own  •'pastourelles*  and  her  unnatural 
chivalric  romances.  The  result  was  inferior 
to  the  pastoral  poetry  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
Yet  it  had  one  merit.  It  was  more  or  less  na- 
tional in  form  and  sentiment;  and  it  therefore 

frobably  had  more  influence  on  succeeding 
rench  literature  than  it  might  have  had,  had 
it  been  more  like  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
pastorals.  The  French  pastoral  continued  de- 
veloping artificial  qualities  until  it  finally  wore 
itself  out  by  its  own  artificiali^.  The  knis^ts 
who  went  among  the  begemmed  and  lavishly- 
dressed  nymphs  were  as  gorgeous  and  unnatural 
as  ever  the  imagination  of  chivalry  produced. 
The  greatest  of  the  French  pastorals,  the 
<Astrfe>  (1610)  of  Honor*  d'Urfi  is  a  cul- 
mination of  the  tendencies  of  the  times.  Based 
on  the  'Aminta*  of  Tasso  and  the  *Diana*  of 
Montemayor  it  received  its  inspiration  from  the 
same  source  as  the  *Amadi5>  chivalric  stories. 
It  is  written  in  prose,  a  long  romance  of  tiie. 
kind  the  agfi  delighted  in.  Camus  de  Pont- 
carr£  wrote  a  series  of  pastorals  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view  and  avowedly  to  coun- 
teract the  heathen  tendencies  of  the  popular 
*Astree* ;  and  Racon,  imitating  the  'Astree.* 
wrote  *Les  Bergeries*  Ca  pastoral  drama  1625). 

England. —  Real  pastoral  poetry  in  England 
may  be  said  to  have  b^[nn  with  Edmund 
Spenser's  ^Shepherd's  Calendar>  (1579).  Pre- 
vious to  this,  it  is  true,  there  had  been  realistic 
shepherd  scenes  in  the  religious  drama*  but 
they  were  all  far  from  the  spirit  of  the  Euro- 
pean pastoral ;  and  they  lacked  the  inspiration 
of  the  Latin  mythology  which  had  failed  to  get 
in  England  the  hold  upon  the  people  that  it 
had  upon  the  Continental  domains  of  the 
Romans.  Alexander  Barclay  had  written  a 
long'pastoral  in  1552  and  11  years  later  Bamabe 
Goc^e  wrote  another.  But  both  were  very  in- 
ferior to  the  work  of  Spenser,  who  aimed  at 
simplicity  and  naturalness.  The  'Shepherd's 
Calendar*  became  popular;  but  it  was  soon 
overshadowed  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  ^Arcadia*, 
(1590).  This  romance,  with  its  stately  arid 
formal  characters,  suited  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  found  many  imitators  who  exag^rated 
its  worst  tendencies.  About  the  same  time 
three  other  popular  pastorals  made  thdr  ap- 
pearance and  all  were  inspired  by  the  same 
literary  vision  as  the  'Arcadia.*  These  were 
Robert  Greene's  'Moranda,'  Lyly's  'Galla- 
thea*  and  Peele's  'Arraignment  of  Paris.* 
The  latter  two  were  pastoral  dramas,  and  as 
such  became  widely  known.  Greene  also  wrote 
two  love  romances  in  Ute  Italian  manner, 
'Never  too  Late*  and  'Menaphon.'  In  1590 
Thomas  Lodge  published  his  *Rosalynde,>  a 
fantastic  romance,  that  has  in  it  more  true 
poetic  form  and  expression  than  most  of  the 
pastorals  of  his  day.  About  this  time  John 
Dickenson  wrote  'The  Shepherd's  Complaint' 
an  eclogue  and  'Risbas' ;  Drayton  his  'Endimion 
and  Phoebe*  and  'Shepherd's  Garland*;  Barn- 
field,  <The  Affectionate  Shepherd*  and  Lybr. 
'The  Maid's  Metamorphosis.*  Long  after  the 
influence  of  Tasso  and  other  pastoral  ^ets  had 
died  a  natural  death,  England  continued  to 
produce  pastoral  poetry  of  a  lighter  sort,  most 
of  which  was  imitation  of  'The  Shepherd's 
Calendar.*   The  best  of  these  were  Nidiolas 
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Brtton's  <Passionate  Shepherd'  (1604);  Day's 
<Isle  of  Gulls*  (1606):  Fletcher's  *The  Faith- 
ful Shepherdess*  (1610)  ;  Wither's,  'The  Shep- 
herd's Hunting*  (1615);  Braithwaite's  *The 
Poet's  Willow*  (1613):  ^Sh^rd's  Tales> 
(1621)  ;  William  Browne's  'Bntannias  Pasto- 
rals' (1616) ;  Phineas  Fletcher's  'PiBcatoiy  Ec- 
logues* (1633) ;  Thomas  Goffe's  'Careless  Shep- 
herd* ;  Ben  Jonson's'Sad  Shepherd*(1635).  From 
this  date  on  serious  bucolic  pastoral  poetry  may 
be  said  to  have  ceased  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  literary  England.  The  pastoral  idea,  how- 
ever, continued  to  live  In  song  in  the  style  of 
Breton  and  Wither.  Among  the  writers  of  thi« 
class  are  Lovelace,  Stanly,  Carew,  Cartwrigh^ 
Suckling  and  Herrick.  the  latter  of  whom  is 
by  far  the  most  natural  and  best  He  was  the 
first  of  the  English  pastoral  writers  to  paint 
truthfully  the  beauties  of  rural  life.  About  the 
same  time  Shirley's  'Arcadia'  (1640):  Fan- 
shaw's  'Pastor  Fldo*  (1646)  ;  and  Willan's 
'Astraea*  (1651)  were  converted  into  pastoral 
drama.  For  the  next  half  century  English 
pastoral  poetn'  and  especially  the  drama  arc 
inartistic,  artificial  and  uninteresting.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century  however,  saw  a 
revival  of  the  pastoral  at  the  hands  of  such 
clever  writers  as  Pope,  Ambrose  Philips,  Steele 
and  Gay.  Their  pastorals,  however,  fait  short 
of  their  achievements  in  other  literary  fields. 
Gay's  'Shepherd's  Week'  was  a  return  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  early  pastoral  verse  and  his 
influence  on  English  literature  was  good.  But 
the  most  influential  of  all  the  pastoral  writers 
of  the  period  was  Allan  Ramsay,  whose  'Gentle 
Shepherd*  written  in  Lowland  Scotch,  brought 
that  forceful  tongue  into  favorable  literary 
notice  and  paved  the  way  for  the  coming  Scotch 
literature.  'The  Gentle  Shepherd*  continued 
popular  into  the  middle  of  last  century.  From 
this  time  on  the  pastoral,  as  such,  was  dead  in 
England,  but  its  influence  is  seen  in  the  work 
of  Cowper,  Bums,  Shelley,  Landor,  Thomp- 
son, Tennyson  aivl  several  modem  Scotch 
writers. 

John  Hubert  (Tohnyn, 
Birmingham  Southern  College. 

PASTORAL  STAFF,  the  official  staff  of  a 
bishop  or  archbishop.  The  pastoral  staff  of  an 
archbishop  is  distinguished  by  being  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  and  is  accordingly  called  a  crozier. 
Ine  pastoi^  staff  is  in  the  form  of  a  shepherd's 
crook.  When  carried  by  a  bishop  it  was  held  in 
the  left  hand  with  the  crook  turned  outward, 
indicating  his  jurisdiction  over  a  diocese;  when 
assumed  by  an  abbot,  it  was  grasped  in  the  right 
hand,  with  the  crook  turned  backward,  showing 
that  his  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  the  members 
of  his  own  house.  The  pastoral  staff  is  made  of 
ivory  or  wood,  enriched  with  precious  metal  or 
jewels. 

PASTORAL  SYMPHONY,  The.  or 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE, 

Beethoven's  Sixth  Symphony  F  major,  opus  68. 
The  musician  had  a  passion  for  the  country, 
and  has  composed  two  pastoral  syinphonies  of 
which  dw  one  here  mentioned  (I9w)  is  the 
most  famous.  One  passage  of  it  suggests  the 
sound  of  gnats  buzzing  in  the  evening  twilight, 
and  in  some  phrases  are  represented  the  notes 
of  birds,  and  the  murmur  of  winds  and  waters ; 
the  prevailing  tone  is  joyous.  It  was  produced 
for  the  first  time  at  Vienna,  22  Dec.  1808l 


PASTORAL  THEOLOGY,  that  section  of 
theology  which  treats  of  the  personal  and  offi- 
cial duties  of  a  Christian  minister  in  his  church 
and  parish.  It  covers  particularly  his  relations 
widi  his  paridbioners  as  individuals  and  also 
those  with  the  public  at  large  as  representing 
his  church.  In  the  Roman  Otholic  Church 
and  the  Clnirch  of  England  these  duties  devolve 
upon  the  curata 

PASTORALE,  in  music,  a  composition  of 
an  idyllic  character;  also  a  composition  for  a 
dance,  generally  in  six-eight  or  twelve-eight 
time. 

PAST0RBL8,  a  variant  form  of  Pastou- 
reaux  (q.v.). 

PASTORIUS,  Francis  Daniel,  American 
colonist:  h,  Sommerhausen,  Germany,  1651; 
d.  1719.  He  visited  England  and  there  became 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  William  Penn,  to  whose 
colony  of  Pennsylvania  Pastorius,  in  1683,  emi- 

f rated  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  Mennotutes 
rom  (jermany  and  Holland  and  settled  at 
Gcrmantown,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia.  Piety 
and  learning  were  united  in  Pastorius  to  prac- 
tical energies  and  qualities  of  leadership, 
whereby  the  influence  of  his  character  was 
made_  deep  and  lasting  among  his  followers. 
Within  five  years  of  his  coming  to  America  he 
signed  a  protest  to  the  Friends  yearly  meeting 
in  Burlti^gton  N.  J„  which  declared  slavery  to 
be  unchnstian,  and  which,  as  the  first  formal 
anti-slavery  declaration  made  in  this  countiy, 
was  celebrated  by  Whitticr  in  his  'Pennsylvania 
Pilgrim.'  To  the  Germantown  book  of  records 
Pastorius  prefixed  a  Latin  ode  addressed  to 
posterity,  which  was  translated  by  Whittier. 
Pastorius  also  wrote  a  '(Geographical  Descrip- 
tion of  Pennsylvania*  (1700),  which  was  orig- 
inally published  with  a  (Jerman  title. 

PASTOUREAUX,  pas-too-ro',  bands  of 
French  peasants  who  attempted  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries  to  better  their  pitiful  conditions 
hy  appeal  to  arms.  There  were  three  of  these 
nslngs.  The  first,  in  Berry  in  1214,  was  aimed 
against  both  the  feudal  lords  and  the  monas- 
teries, but  was  quickly  and  severely  repressed: 
the  second,  in  Flanders,  in  1250  under  the  lead 
of  the  ''Master  of  Hungary,**  pretended  to  be  a 
crusade  to  recover  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Its 
members  assumed  priestly  functions  and  de- 
nounced the  wickedness  of  the  clergy.  Nothing 
could  be  done  to  check  its  excesses  until  the 
body  numbering  60.000  or  100,000  men  divided 
after  leaving  Paris  into  several  companies, 
which  were  speedily  attacked  and  slaughtered 
by  the  king's  forces.  The  third  rising  of  the 
Pastoureaux  in  1320  was  again  composed  of 
illumines  and  again  under  cover  of  a  pretended 
crusade;  it  laid  waste  Berry,  Saintonge,  Aqui- 
taine  and  Laoguedoc,  and  killed  500  Jews  at 
Verdun-sur-Garonne.  Near  Aiguesmortes  they 
were  hemmed  in ;  many  died  of  starvation  and 
others  were  hanged  and  imprisoned. 

PASTURE,  grass-covered  land  upon  which 
domestic  animals  are  placed  to  graze.  In  its 
broad  application  the  term  includes  the  unen- 
closed grazing  areas  of  the  western  ranges,  the 
Argentine  pampas  and  the  Russian  steppes.  In 
a  narrower  and  more  popular  way  it  refers  to 
the  enclosed  fields  similarly  used  upon  farms. 
Small  enclosed  pastures  ck^  to  farm  buildings 
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are  frequently  called  paddocks.  Since  many 
things,  especially  drought,  ma^  occur  to  impair 
the  productivity  of  pastures,  it  is  customary  to 
grow  fodder  crops,  especially  com,  in  proximity 
to  the  pasture,  and  to  cut  this  crop  as  occasion 
may  require.  This  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  supplying  the  animals  with  needed  food  and 
preventing  the  injurious,  close  grazing  of  the 
pasture.  An  essential  adjunct  of  pastures  is 
an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water  available  at 
all  times  to  the  animals;  and  a  highly  desirable 
feature  is  shade,  best  fumi^d  by  trees  located 
at  the  highest  points,  the  mai^ns  and  on  the 
poorest  soil  of  the  field. 

Pastures  differ  from  meadows  in  the  diar- 
acter  and  habits  of  the  plants  which  grow  upon 
them.  Whereas  meadow  grasses  and  other 
plants  are  usually  tall-growing  and  ready  to  cut 
all  at  one  time,  the  herbage  of  pastures  is  gen- 
erally low-lowing,  and  the  various  species 
reach  maturity  at  various  times  throughout  the 
season.  The  former  are  often  *stooling*  or 
^tillering*  grasses,  the  latter  creej^ng  and  mat- 
forming.  The  selection  of  species  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
and  also  upon  the  length  of  time  the  pasture 
is  to  remain.  For  temporary  pastures  short- 
lived grasses  are  often  used,  but  for  the  per- 
manent pastures  the  perennials  and  turf-forming 
species  should  be  diosen.  Timothy  (Phleum 
fratense),  the  leading  meadow  and  hay  grass 
HI  the  eastern  United  States,  is  sometimes 
seeded  for  pasture  but  its  stooling  habit,  its 
inability  to  form  a  good  turf  and  its  liability 
to  injury  by  the  trampling  of  the  animals,  are 
decidedly  a^nst  its  use  in  pastures.  For  the 
Southern  States,  Texas  blue  grass,  Bermuda 
grass,  carpet  grass,  large  water-grass  are  prob- 
ably in  most  general  use,  the  first  two  par- 
ticularly. On  light,  sandy  soils  creeping  bent- 
grass,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  red  fescue  and 
white  clover  are  in  popular  use.  On  wet  soils 
perennial  lye-^rass,  redtop,  or  creeping  bent- 

f:rass,  and  alsike  clover  are  in  general  use. 
n  regions  where  the  rainfall  is  adequate  and 
upon  ordinary  soils  the  following  are  general 
favorites:  Kentudcy  blue  grass,  tall  fescue, 
Canada  blue  grass,  redtop,  perennial  rye-grass, 
orchard-grass  and  white  clover.  Red  clover 
and  alsike  are  also  planted  to  some  extent, 
but  they  are  rather  tall  growing  for  pasture 
plants.  The  botanical  names  and  characteristics 
of  these  plants  are  described  under  Gbasses  of 
THE  United  States. 

In  general,  the  best  pastures  are  formed  upon 
well-drained,  but  moist,  loamy  soils,  varying  in 
quality  from  clay  to  rather  sandy  loam,  but  not 
usually  including  what  are  termed  sandy  and 
gravelly  soils.  As  a  prime  necessity  they  must 
be  rich  in  all  plant  foods,  especially  nitrogenous 
and  organic  material.  The  former  is  essential 
to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  herbage,  the  latter  to 
improve  the  physical  qualities  of  the  soil,  par- 
ticularly texture  and  water-retaining  capacity. 
To  supply  these  elements,  bamj^rd  manure  is 
most  frequently  employed  and,  when  properly 
cared  for  and  applied,  is  best.  It  is  insufficient, 
however,  even  with  the  droppings  of  the  ani- 
mah,  to  keep  the  land  in  its  best  producing 
condition.  Hence,  commercial  fertilizers  must 
be  applied  liberally ;  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
at  any  season  and  nitrate  of  soda  and  other 
quickly  soluble  fertilizers  in  the  spring  or  dur- 


ing the  summer.  These  remarks  ai^ly  to  the 
annual  management  as  well  as  to  first  prepara- 
tion. The  land  should  be  deeply  plowed,  thor- 
ougiily  harrowed  to  make  the  surface  as  fine 
as  possible,  ^e  seed  sown  on  a  windless  day  — 
if  possible  just  before  a  rain.  Since  little 
weeding  can  be  done,  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
purchase  as  clean  seed  as  possible,  the  high 
price  for  •recleaned*  seed  being  more  than 
repaid  in  the  quality  of  the  crop.  Often  for 
permanent  pastures  short-lived  grasses  may  be 
mixed  widi  the  perennial  sorts  m  order  to  choke 
weed-gFOwth.  The  perennials  do  not  suffer  but 
soon  gain  possession  of  the  ground.  When  the 
plants  are  growing  well  the  field  should  be 
mowed  close  to  the  ground  in  order  to  destroy 
the  taller  weeds  and  prevent  their  production  of 
seed;  and  this  should  be  repeated  several  times 
each  year  until  the  grass  has  full  possession. 
This  labor  may  be  lessened  in  many  cases  by 
turning  sheep  upon  the  pastures  previously 
occupied  cattle  or  horses  because  the  sheep 
cat  many  weeds  that  the  other  animals  ignore. 
Harrowing  pastures  in  early  spring  is  con- 
sidered advantageous,  since  it  admits  light,  heat 
and  air  and  reduces  the  struggle  among  the 
plants.  Reseeding  pastures  is  generally  not  ad- 
visable, plowing  and  planting  to  other  crops  for 
several  years  being  preferable. 

It  is  generally  found  advisable  to  pasture  the 
various  domestic  animals  separately,  since  cattle 
and  horses  may  annoy  or  even  injure  one 
another,  and  since  sheep  crop  the  grass  so  closely 
that  they  deprive  the  larger  animals  of  their 
share.  I^ry  and  beef  cattle  are  generally  pas- 
tured separately  because  of  the  differeoces  in 
their  general  management.  Great  care  must  be 
exercised  to  pasture  no  more  animals  upon  a 
given  area  than  can  be  easily  fed  from  it.  When 
too  many  are  present  the  animals  not  only  kill 
out  the  grass  but  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
weeds  they  will  not  eat  (See  Lawn  ;  Meadow). 
Consult  Spillman,  J.  W-  ^Farm  Grasses  of  the 
United  State5>  (New  York  1909) ;  Sutton,  M. 
J.,  ^Permanent  and  Temporary  Pastures*  (Lon- 
don 1911). 

PATAGONIA,  nftt-«-K6'ni-»,  South  Amer- 
ica, a  name  fonnerly  used  of  all  the  southern 
part  of  the  continent,  but  now  used  of  die 
region  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rio  Limay 
and  the  Rio  N^ro,  the  Atlantic  on  the  east, 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  on  the  south  and  the 
Andes  on  the  west.  The  region,  discovered  by 
Magellan  in  1520,  was  practically  unexplored 
(save  by  Darwin  in  1839)  until  1869.  Since 
then,  however,  it  has  been  explored  by  Musters, 
Moreno,  Moyano,  Fontana,  various  officers  of 
the  Argentine  army  and  sdentists,  and  in  1896- 
99  by  a  Princeton  Univerrity  expedition,  led 
by  J.  B.  Hatcher.  The  country  is  a  tertiary 
plateau  with  terrace-like  drops  to  the  sea-level 
at  the  coast,  so  that  the  etymology  of  the  name 
seems  to  be  from  Quichua  patacuna.  "terraces.* 
There  are  many  volcanic  rocks,  especially 
basalt;  a  few  volcanoes  even  in  the  Andes, 
Fitzroy  being  the  most  important;  and  many 
large  salt  lakes.  The  chmate  is  cold,  the  region 
lying  between  the  isotherms  of  14°  and  7  C 
At  Rawson  the  temperature  has  a  maximum  of 
31°  C.  in  January  and  a  minimum  of— 7"  C 
in  June.  The  climate  and  temperature  closely 
resembte  those  of  South  Africa.  The  flora  is 
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scsnty  in  the  extreme  south  and  everjnvhere 
differs  very  remarkably  from  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Along  the  river  courses  there 
are  willows ;  peculiar  vegetation  marks  the  salt 
lagoona,  and  in  the  tertiary  plateau  the  plants 
resemble  those  of  the  Mendoza,  and  there  are 
maiqr  cactuses.  The  fauna  also  is  scanty.  The 
1»rds  are  of  particular  importance  as  showing 
many  unusual  instances  of  specialization.  Fami- 
lies  which  everywhere  else  live  in  trees  have 
here  lost  thdr  arboreal  habit  and  nest  on  the 
ground.  There  are  wild  horseif  and  cattle.  The 
*Pati^;Dnian  giant*  has  been  greatly  exagger- 
ated: Mr.  Hatcher  gives  the  average  height 
of  the  men  as  5  feet  11  inches,  weight  175 
pounds,  and  of  the  women,  hei^t,  five  feet 
seven  inches  and  wci^t  about  that  of  the  men. 
They  were  nomads.  The  Roca  expedition  of 
1880  almost  wiped  them  out  The  entire  re- 
gion was  long  uncdaimed.  Later  it  was  dis- 
puted between  Argentina  and  Chile,  and  was 
finally  divided  between  these  two  powers,  the 
Cordillera  being  the  boundary  by  the  conven- 
tion of  23  July  1881.  The  portion  belonging 
to  Chile  is  now  known  as  Magallanes.  while 
Argentine  Patagonia  consists  of  three  political 
divisions:  Rio  Negro,  Chubut  and  Santa  Cruz; 
so  that  Pat^^nia  has  now  no  serrate  political 
existence.  Consult  Campbell,  'Through  Pata- 
2onia>  (1901);  Musters,  *At  Home  with  the 
Patagonians>  (1871)  ;  Prichard,  ^Through  the 
Heart  of  PataEOiiia>  (1902) ;  and  'Reports  of 
die  Princeton  University  Ejcpeditions  to  Pata- 
gonia. 1896-1899.  > 

PATALA.  na-tal^,  the  Hindu  lower  re- 
gions, described-  in  the  Puranas  as  seven  in 
number,  eadi  being  more  than  3,000  leagues  in 
depth  though  some  authorities  say  there  are 
eight  Patalas.  They  are  inhabited  by  demi-gods 
of  various  kinds  and  orders,  who  live  luxuri- 
ously in  splendid  mansions,  feasting  on  choice 
^ands  and  fruits,  and-  guamng  delicious  wines. 
They  wander  at  will  amid  glorious  forests 
along  streams  and  by  the  side  of  lakes  whose 
banks  are  covered  with  flowers,  while  the  lotus 
floats  upon  the  bosom  of  their  waters.  The 
Patalas  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Narakas,'  or^  infernal  regions,  with  which  they 
seem  to  be  in  no  way  related.  TTiey  are  the 
home,  among  other  supernatural  beings,  of  the 
Nagas  or  mythological  serpents. 

PATAMAR,  a  native  sailing  vessel  common 
along  the  coasts  of  India.  It  is  about  75  feet 
long,  20  feet  broad  and  12  feet  deep,  with  a 
burden  of  about  200  tons.  It  has  two  masts, 
with  lateen  sails.  Smaller  ones  have  but  a 
sine^e  mast  They  have  a  prow  stem  the  same 
length  as  the  keel.  It  is  fast,  and  on  this  ac- 
count was  formerly,  much  used  in  the  cartring 
of  dispatches;  but  in  this  t>usiness  it  has  tieen 
replaced  by  steam  launches. 

FATAN,  p4-  or  pu-tin',  variant  spelling  of 
Fattan  (q.v.). 

PATAffjALI,  p»-tnn'j9-n,  Sanskrit  gram- 
maxian,  who  wrote  about  140  b.c.  (or  possibly 
as  late^  as  25  a.d.),  a  commentary  called 
Mahabfaashya,  or  'Great  Commentary,*  on  the 
previous  work  of  Panini  (q.v.),  and  especially 
on  the  criticism  of  Panini  by  Kat;yayana;  this 
work,  edited  by  Kielhorn  1878-85,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  our  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit    grammar.   Patanjali,    whether  the 
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Grammarian  or  another,  is  the  reputed  founder 
of  the  Yoga  system  of  philosophy,  which  pro- 
claimed that  salvation  and  bliss  were  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  union  of  the  individual  soul  with 
the  great  soul,  Ii;vara,  and  that  this  can  be  at- 
tained by  austere  life  and  meditation.  He  is 
genera]];^  credited  with  being  the  author  of  the 
Mahibhalate;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
were  two  writers  of  the  same  name.  If  so, 
this  would  explain  the  uncertainty^  as  to  even 
the  century  in  which  the  grammarian  lived. 

PATAPSCO,  p4-tap'5kd,  a  river  of  Mary- 
land, ik>wing  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  14  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  It  enters  the 
bay  by  a  lai^  estuary,  which  forms  the  harbor 
of  Baltimore,  and  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
vessels.  Along  its  banks  are  numerous  water- 
power  stations  which  supply  power  to  the  dty 
of  Baltimore  and  to  various  industries  outsiae 
the  city  itself.   See  BAL-naioatE. 

PATAS  MONKEY,  a  reddish  guenon 
iCercopithecus  potas  or  Erythrocebus  patas) 
of  western  equatorial  Africa.  It  is  notable  for 
its  reddish  color  and  its  grayidi  checks  and 
under  parts. 

PATCH,  Edith  Marion,  entomologist:  b. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  27  July  1876.  Educated  at 
universities  of  Minnesota,  Maine  and  Cornell 
where  «lie  specialized  in  entomology.  She  or- 
ganized the  department  of  entomology  of  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Station  of  wUch  she  has 
since  (1903)  been  entomologist  Her  work 
there,  which  has  been  conducted  along  experi- 
mental lines  of  a  highly  educational  nature,  has 
made  her  name  well  known  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Her  research  deals 
largely  with  problems  relating  to  ecology  and 
economic  entomology.  She  has  written  much 
for  magazines  and  has  published  several  stories 
quite  different  from  her  serious  technical  and 
official  work.  Among  these  are  *Dame  Bug 
and  her  Batnes>  (1913):  <How  Laddie  Tells 
the  Time  O'  Year>  (1914). 

PATCH.  Kate  Whiting,  American  writer: 
b.  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  22  Aug.  1870;  d.  1909.  She 
was  married  in  1893  to  F,  W.  Patch,  a  physician 
of  Framinghani.  Mass.,  and  is  the  author  of 
*Middleway*  (1897) ;  and  the  juvenile  books, 
'Rainy  Days  and  Sunny  Days'  (1899);  'Old 
Lady  and  Young  Laddie'  (1900)  ;  'Prince  Yel- 
lowtop'  (1903). 

PATCH,  Samuel,  American  athlete:  b. 
Rhode  Island,  IStff  ;  d.  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  13 
Nov.  1829.  He  went  to  sea  when  very  yotwg, 
and  later  became  a  cotton-spinner  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.  He  made  a  reputation  for  feats  in  diving, 
the  leap  which  he  took  from  the  bridge  span- 
ning the  Passaic,  a  distance  of  80  or  90  feet, 
into  the  pool  below  the  falls,  attracting  wide- 
spread attention,  and  he  thereafter  traveled 
over  the  country,  diving  from  topmasts  and 
bowsprits  of  vessels.  At  Niagara  Falls  he  made 
a  leap  of  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  falls, 
but  dissatisfied  with  this  performance  he  ad- 
vertised a  leap  of  125  feet  at  the  Genesee  Falls, 
in  which  he  lost  his  life. 

PATCHES,  are  small  pieces  of  silk  or 
court-piaster  used  on  the  face  to  apparently 
heighten  the  complexion  by  contrast.  During 
the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18lh  century  these 
fantastic  ornaments  were  commonly  worn  by 
women  and  sometimes  by  men.   In  the  United 
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States  the  practice  was  revived  in  tfic  20th  cen- 
tury by  fashionable  people  in  some  circles  of 
society. 

PATCHOGITB,  pSt-cbog',  N.  Y.,  village 
Suffolk  County,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Long 
Island,  on  Great  South  Bay,  and  on  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  51  miles  east  of  New  York.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1893.  Its  most 
important  industries  are  oystering  and  fishing; 
it  has  good  dock  facilities,  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  harbors  for  the  fish  and  oyster  boats  of 
the  bay.  It  has  also  a  cold  storage  plant,  and 
a  number  of  manufactures,  including  lace,  paper, 
lumber  and  surveyors'  supplies.  It  is  a  favorite 
place  of  readence,  one  of  the  popular  summer 
resorts  of  Long  Island  and  contains  several 
hotels.  It  has  fine  residences,  handsome 
churches,  a  high  school  and  a  public  library. 
The  governing  body  is  a  board  of  trustees,  and 
the  executive  a  village  president,  who  holds 
office  for  a  year.   Pop.  about  5,000. 

PATCHOULI,  pat-choo'li,  known  in  India 
as  "puchapat,*  a  perfume  obtained  from 
the  dried  leaves  and  branches  of  the  Pagoste- 
mon  patckouU^  a  mint  of  India  and  China, 
where  it  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale;  the  plant 
has  also  been  acclimatized  in  France.  The 
branches  and  young  leaves  are  highly  odorif- 
erous, like  sandal-wood,  but  the  perfume  is 
much  more  intense.  The  essence  obtained  from 
them  by  distillation  is  a  kind  of  heavy  dark- 
brown  oil,  which  nullifies  the  effect  of  an  equal 
weight  of  any  other  vegetable  perfume  whidi 
may  be  mixed  with  it  It  is  used  in  India  to 
scent  the  costly  Cashmere  shawls,  with  the  view 
of  keeping  out  moths.  Hence  real  Cashmere 
shawls  were  known  by  their  scent,  until  the 
French,  who  had  succeeded  in  imitating  the 
fabric,  found  out  this  secret  also,  and  imported 
the  plant  for  a  like  use.  In  Asia  it  is  also  used 
for  scenting  ink-cakes,  tobacco  and  hair-oil.  and 
is  everywhere  valued  as  a  preservative  of 
woolens  and  linens  from  insects.  The  pure  es- 
sence, having  a  disagreeably  powerful  odor,  re- 

auires  to  be  greatly  diluted  for  the  purposes  of 
le  perfumer. 

PATB  DE  FOIB  QRAS,  pa-ta'  fwS 
gra  (paste  of  fat  liver),  "Strassburg  pie,*  a 
French  article  of  food,  made  from  the  livers  of 
geese,  and  much  relished  by  epicures.  It  is  a 
sort  of  potted  meat  considered  a  great  delicacy, 
whidi  is  made  in  different  parts  of  France,  but 
chiefly  in  Strassburg  and  Toulouse;  Fowls  are 
fed  and  stuffed  artificially  with  salted  grain, 
chiefly  Indian  com,  yrhim  makes  their  livers 
^ow  abnormally  large.  These  livers,  prepared 
in  a  fecial  way  and  covered  with  melted  goose 
fat  to  keep  them  protected  from  the  air,  are 
usually  packed  in  earthen  pots,  though  of  late 
the  cheaper  grades,  especially  the  imitations 
made  outside  of  France,  are  sometimes  put  up 
in  tin  cans. 

PATELLA,  the  kneecap  or  kneepan,  an 
irregularly  oval  bone  covering  the  knee-joint, 
dtvelo^ed  in  the  tendon  of  the  large  muscle  oi 
the  thtgh,  whidi  is  made  up  of  the  rectus 
femoris,  vastus  intemus  and  extemus,  vastus 
intemus  and  the  quadriceps  extensor  cruris. 
This  muscle  becomes  narrowed  down  at  its 
lower  end,  and  forms  the  ligamentum  patellae, 
which  is  attached  to  the  front  surface  of  the 
tibia,  and  is  one  of  the  important  muscles  in 
extendir^  the  leg.   It  has   developed   at  its 


lower  end  the  sesamoid  bone,  the  patella,  over 
which  it  slkles.  It  is  a  flattened  bone  of  tri- 
angular cross-section,  thickest  in  a  vertical  line 
in-  the  centre.  Its  front  surface  is  rounded  and 
is  attached  to  the  tendon  of  the  muscles;  its 
back  surface  is  covered  with  cartilage  and 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  knee-joint,  artic- 
ulating with  the  femur  at  different  places  as 
tiiis  bone  is  moved.  In  front  of  the  patella, 
separating  it  from  the  skin,  is  a  bursa.  Af- 
fections of  the  patella  are  not  rare.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  bursa  is  commmi  in  those  who  are 
compelled  to  he  on  their  knees  continuously. 
A  chronic  condition  known  as  "hcnuemaias 
knee**  results  from  this,  and  is  often  extremely 
difficult  to  treat.  An  equally  common  condi- 
tion is  a  mild  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
mucous  membrane  behind  the  patella.  This  is 
a  condition  sometimes  set  up  by  violent  athletics, 
excessive  exertion  as  in  tennis,  football,  skating. 
bi^cUng,  etc  It  usually  foUows  some  injuxy 
of  die  uiee,  and  may  result  in  partial  stiffening 
of  the  joint.  Rest,  hot  applications,  and  a 
plaster  bandage  are  the  best  preventives  of  this 
condition.  Following  gross  accidents,  disloca- 
tion or  fracture  of  the  patella  may  occur.  Dis- 
location is  a  rare  accident,  and  usually  is  the 
result  of  direct  violence.  The  patella  may  be 
dislocated  either  toward  the  inward  or  the  out- 
ward side  of  the  leg;  most  frequently  the  dis- 
location is  ontward.  The  sudden  ltmitati<Hi  of 
motion,  together  with  the  appearance  of 
deformi^,  renders  the  diagnosis  nmple. 
position  IS  also  easy.  Fracture  may  result  from 
<Urect  violence,  or  it  may  result  from  sudden 
forcible  stiffening  of  the  great  muscles  of  the 
thigh.  Such  a  fracture  is  usually  transverse, 
one  portion  of  the  bone  remaining  fastened  by 
the  stiff  ligament,  the  upper  portion  usually  be- 
ing pulled  some  distance  —  half  an  inch  to  two 
inches  —  away  by  the  thigh -muscles.  Treat- 
ment of  this  accident  may  be  by  rest  and  by 
bringing  the  parts  together  after  absolute 
muscular  relaxation,  further  keeping  them  in 
position  by  a  plaster  of  paris  bandage;  or  it 
may  consist  of  the  surgical  procedure  of  wir- 
ing. In  this  operation  an  inasion  is  made  and 
the  two  fragments  are  drawn  together  and 
firmly  fastened  in  position  by  means  of  silver 
wire.  Plaster  bandages  are  worn  for  several 
months,  as  in  the  conservative  operation,  and 
the  results  will  vary  greatly,  according  to  re- 
sults of  the  inflammatory  processes,  and  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  patient's  own  bone-vital- 
ity. The  results  in  most  instances  are  fairly 
satisfactory.  A  stiff  knee  may  follow;,  a 
weakened  knee  is  always  to  be  expected. 

PATELLAR  REFLEX.   See  Knee  Jerk. 

PATEN  (Latin,  patina,  a  plate  or  dish), 
in  ecclesiology,  the  plate  or  salver  on  which 
is  placed  the  element  of  bread  in  the  eucharistic  ^ 
service.  In  ancient  times  it  was  often  made  of 
wood  or  glass ;  but  as  the  Oiurch  became  more 
wealthy,  patens  were  made  of  gold  or  silver, 
some  richly  ornamented  with  gems  and  enamels. 

PATENT  MEDICINES.  This  term  is 
quite  usually  but  erroneously,  applied  to  that 
class  of  medicinal  preparations  which  are  put 
up  in  uniform  packages  and  which  are  offered 
for  sale  under  distinctive  trade  marked  or  copy- 
righted names.  These  remedies,  which  are 
made  in  liquid,  solid  or  semi-solid  form,  are 
articles  of   almost  universal  household  use 
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throughout  the  United  States,  and  are  very  fre- 
quently prescribed,  either  separately  or  in  com- 
bination, by  t^ystcians.  Patent  medicines  are 
usually  combinations  of  well-known  drugs. 
They  are  not  (wiUi  veiy  few  exceptions) 
patented,  but  are  more  correctly  designated  as 
"Proprietary  medicines*  (because  those  who 
manufacture  them  have  proprietary  rights  in 
formulae,  trade  names,  etc)  or  "package  medi- 
cines.^ The  term  "patent  mediane"  originated 
from  royal  patents,  or  marks  of  favor,  granted 
by  early  ^iglish  kings  to  the  originators  of 
meritorious  medicinal  compounds,  and  the 
name,  as  well  as  many  examples  of  the  prod- 
ucts, were  brought  to  America  by  early  immi- 
grants. Many  widely  used  and  ^[enerally  known 
medicinal  products  were  originally  patent 
medicines,  among  which  class  might  be  cited 
Dover's  powders,  paregoric,  etc  Usually  (but 
not  always)  these  so-called  patent  medicines 
are  sold  as  cwuplete  preparatioas,  the  formulae 
from  which  th^  are  manufactured  being  the 
exdusive  property  of  the  manufacturer.  In  a 
majority  of  cases  they  ori^nated  with  practis- 
ing physicians  whose  favonte  prescriptions  they 
were  and  some  of  them  have  been  on  the  market 
over  100  years ;  many  over  50  years  and  a  much 
larger  number  over  25  years.  Many  prepara- 
tions which  originated  as  so-called  ^patent 
medicines*  have  been  admitted  to  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  the  pharmacopoeias  of 
other  countries,  the  National  Formulary  and 
other  similar  works,  and  many  meritorious  and 
useful  4rugs  have  first  been  introduced  to 
materia  medica  tfarou^  their  use  in  patent 
medicines.  Many  instances  of  such  introduc- 
tions might  be  cited.  Among  these  are  quinine, 
echinacea  and  cascara.  Many  well-known  patent 
medicines  have  been  introduced  to  the  public 
the  prescriptions  of  practising  physicians. 
The  place  of  'patent  medicines*  in  domestic 
economy  is  so  well  established  that,  dtlring  the 
World  War  when  American  industry  was.  by 
government  restrictions,  put  on  a  "win  the  war* 
footing,  the  patent  medicine  itidustry  was  in- 
cluded among  those  industries,  considered  es- 
sential to  public  welfare,  placed  on  the  gov- 
ernment priorities  list  and  allowed  its  full  re- 
quirements of  such  necessities  as  su^r,  alcohol, 
glycerine,  coal,  etc.,  which  were  denied  (or  al- 
lowed in  reduced  amounts),  to  many  other 
industries.  The  American  manufacture  of 
package  medicines  dates  back  about  a  century 
and  a  half.  Latest  available  United  States 
Census  Bureau  statistics  (for  the  commercial 
census  of  1914^  show  2,271  establishments 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  patent 
and  proprietary  medicines  and  compounds.  The 
value  of  the  output  (at  manufacturers'  prices) 
was  approximately  $83,000,000  for  1914.  It 
shows  a  steady  growth  from  the  time  of  first 
government  statistics  on  the  subject.  Approxi- 
mately 25,000  people  were  employed  in  1914; 
the  invested  capital  was  about  $80,000,000.  In 
addition  to  the  2,271  establishments  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  patent  medicines, 
there  is  a  large,  but  undetermined,  number  of 
others  with  whom  the  manufacture  of  patent 
medicines  is  not  the  chief  part  of  business. 
Many  retail  drug^sts  manufacture  one  or  more 
medicines  which  are  sold  under  trade  or  pro- 
prietary names.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
secure  data  of  this  class  of  manufacture,  but 
in  the  aggregate  the  number  of  preparations, 


and  the  total  output  reckoned  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars is  a  very  large  sum. 

The  manufacture  of  patent  medicines  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent  in  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union,  except  Arizona,  Idaho, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming.  New 
York  leads  with  806  establishments,  Illinois  is 
second  with  363,  Pennsylvania  third  with  324, 
Ohio  fourth  with  252,  Missouri  fifth  with  212. 
Massachusetts  sixth  with  162.  Indiana  seventh 
with  156,  Michijj^  eighth  with  142.  etc.  The 
patent  nudicine  industry  is  known  for  the  ex- 
tent and  mechanical  and  sanitary  complete- 
ness of  many  of  its  laboratories.  Manufactur- 
ing is  frequently  done  on  a  large  scale,  with 
modem  machinery  and  appliances  for  testing 
and  proving  materials  and  products.  In  some 
instances  the  crude  drugs  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture are  grown  for  the  manufacturers,  in  others 
they  are  gathered  under  the  supervision  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  manufacturers,  and  in  a 
greatly  larger  number  they  are  obtained  from 
drug  importers  or  millers,  and  every  process  of 
manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  manufacturer's 
laboratory.  In  other  cases  partially  prepared 
ingredients  are  purchased  ana  combined,  and  in 
still  others  the  actual  manufacturing  is  done 
by  manufacturing  chemists  (several  of  whom 
have  large  and  completely  equipped  plants  for 
that  ^urpose)^  while  only  the  bottling  or  pack- 
ing IS  done  in  the  estaolishment  of  the  pro- 
prietor. Distribution  of  the  product  is  usualljr 
through  the  wholesale  drug  houses  and  retail 
drug  stores  and  52  per  cent  of  the  gross  business 
of  wholesale  drug  houses  is  in  this  class  of 
merchandise. 

PATENT  OFFICE,  United  States.  See 
Patents,  the  Laws  of. 

PATENTS,  The  Laws  of.  The  extraor- 
dinary industrial  and  commercial  development 
of  the  United  States  during  the  19th  century 
was  due  primarily  to  three  causes:  Physical, 
social,  l»islative.  The  extraordinary  natural 
wealth  01  the  country  was  not  fully  appreciated 
even  25  years  9^.  Its  vast  agricultural  possi- 
bilities were  disclosed  earlier  in  the  century 
with  the  opening  up  and  development  of  the 
great  West  Its  abundance  of  forest  lands,  of 
course,  were  recognized,  but  not  its  great  min- 
eral resources,  its  great  deposits  of  copper,  its 
high  grade  iron  ores,  and  the  full  meaning  of 
the  contiguity  of  these  iron  ores  to  vast  coal 
fields  bearing  the  richest  deposits.  These  physi- 
cal resources,  however,  mi^ht  not  have  yielded 
to  such  rapid  growth  were  it  not  that  a  race  of 
men  was  at  hand  singularly  adapted  to  carry- 
ing forward  the  work  of  the  country's  develop- 
ment. The  aggressiveness,  courage,  energy  and 
brains  necessary  for  the  work  were  the  result 
in  part,  perhaps,  of  the  assimilation  of  strong 
men  of  different  nationalities,  and  partly,  per- 
haps, to  the  energy  derived  from  cUmatic  con- 
ditions. The  vast  mdustrial  development,  how- 
ever, which  has  gone  forward  wiUi  leaps  and 
bounds  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  would 
have  been  impossible  had  it  not  been  for  the 
wise  laws  which  more  than  anything  else  have 
served  as  a  stimulus  to  such  development.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  seven-eightns  of  our 
industrial  enterprises  are  dependent  directly  or 
indirectly  upon  our  patent  system,  or  that  such 
enterprises  owed  their  being  originally  to  our 
patent  laws.  The  beneficence  of  our  patent 
system  is  now  pretty  generally  recognized^  but 
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this  attitude  is  of  comparatively  modem  growth. 
The  prejudice  which  existed  against  patents  as 
monopolies  during  the  18th  century  and  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century  was  a  perfectly 
natural  one. 

Patttit  History. —  The  granting  of  patents 
to  individuals  or  guilds  was  of  very  early  origin 
and  reached  its  greatest  abuse  in  England  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  when  the 
granting  of  exclusive  monopolies  under  letters 
patent  to  individuals  or  corporations  for  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  certam  classes  of  com- 
modities or  luxuries  was  an  easy  although 
scandalous  method  of  filling  the  royal  ex- 
chequer. The  early  monopolies  were  of  two 
kinds,  legal  and  illegal.  To  the  first  class  be- 
long such  as  are  conferred  on  the  inventors  of 
a  new  manufacture  or  the  introducer  of  new 
trade,  and  to  the  second  class  belong  the  ex- 
clusive grants  to  individuals  or  corporations  to 
manufacture  and  sell  commodities  or  necessities 
of  life,  such  as  salt,  tobacco,  etc.,  thereby  re- 
stricting trade  and  preventing  those  who  had 
established  such  industries  from  obtaining  a 
livelihood  therefrom.  The  famous  Statute 
against  Monopolies,  1623,  put  an  end,  however, 
to  these  abuses,  but  the  word  "patent"  carried 
unfortunately  the  taint  of  its  early  abuse,  and 
for  a  century  or  more  patents  were  looked 
upon  askance.  The  law  of  patents  in  its  modern 
significance,  however,  did  not  begin  to  be  under- 
stood tmtil  the  19th  century  had  dawned.  In 
the  United  States  the  law  of  patents  rests  not 
upon  common  law,  but  upon  statutory  provision. 
In  early  colonial  days  patents  were  issued  by 
the  Colonial  governments.  The  earliest  patent 
issued  in  this  country  appears  to  have  been 
granted  by  the  General  Giurt  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  in  October  1641,  to  one  Samuel 
Winslow  for  a  process  of  manufacturing  salt. 
The  term  of  we  patent  was  for  10  y^rs 
and  the  grant  was  conditional  upon  works  being 
established  within  the  year.  In  1656  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  granted  a  patent  to  John 
Winthrop,  son  of  Governor  Winthrop,  with  the 
"■sole  privilege  of  manufacturing  salt  after 
his  particular  method''  for  a-  term  of  20 
years.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Pennsyl- 
vania were  the  principal  members  of  the  13 
ori{^naI  colonies  ^ich  granted  patents.  The 
Articles  of  Confederation,  adopted  12  July 
\776,  contained  no  provision  for  the  granting 
of  patents,  but  the  States  Issued  patents  inde- 
pendently as  the  colonics  aforesaid  had  previ- 
ously done.  In  1^5  James  Rumsey  obtained 
patents  from  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  for  a  new  type 
of  boat  which  during  the  previous  year  had  had 
a  trial  on  the  Potomac  River  in  the  presence 
of  George  Washington. 

The  authority  granted  to  Congress  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  affecting  patents  is  de- 
rived from  that  article  of  the  Constitution 
which  empowers  Congress  to  make  laws 
which  will  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful 
arts. 

The  first  iMitent  laws  of  the  United  States 
were  enacted  in  1790,  and  the  person  who  had 
the  honor  of  recdving  tfie  first  patent  issued 
by  the  United  States  was  Samuel  Hopkins  of 
Vermont.  The  patent  bore  date  of  31  July  1790, 
and  was  for  a  process  of  making  pot  and  pearl 
ashes.  If  this  earl^  parchment  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, the  owner. IS  a  forttmate  man,  for  the 


document  is  certainly  a  historical  curio.  It 
possesses  a  special  interest  as  it  bears  the  signa- 
tures of  George  Washington,  as  President, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  Attom^-General.  AH  the 
early  patents  bore  the  signatures  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  were  usually  cm- 
bossed  on  vellum  in  folio  size  and  bore  the 
great  seal  of  the  United  States.  Three  patents 
were  issued  in  1790  and  55  in  all  under  the  act 

The  attitude  of  the  public  and  of  the  courts 
up  to  this  time  was  antagonistic  to  patents  as 
a  rule.  The  old  prejudice  against  monopolies 
still  lingered  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  vast 
advantages  to  be  gained  hy  liberal  laws  as  a 
stimulus  to  invention  were  not  yet  understood. 
If  a  question  of  right  under  a  patent  were 
brought  up  for  trial,  the  presumption  was  gen- 
erally against  the  claims  of  the  inventor.  As 
time  passed,  however,  and  a  broader  and  more 
intelligent  spirit  prevailed,  more  favorable  laws 
were  enacted  and  a  more  generous  interpreta- 
tion of  old  laws  crept  in.  Under  tlie  earlier  ^s- 
pensatton  the  inventor  was  obliged  to  meet  the 
enormous  outlay  that  the  securmg  of  a  patent 
demanded,  or  he  kept  his  invention  secret.  The 
latter  method  has  resulted  in  so  many  cases 
in  what  are  known  as  lost  arts. 

The  patent  statutes  received  the  serious  at- 
tention of  Congress  in  the  bite  30*3  and  a  num- 
ber of  acts  were  enacted,  which  placed  &e 
patent  system  on  a  substantial  basts.  The  in- 
terest taken  in  the  patent  laws  and  the  public 
demand  for  an  extension  of  the  system  are 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  new  statutes  were 
enacted  in  the  years  1836,  1837,  1839  and  1842. 

The  present  patent  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  those  of  1870,  at  which  time  the  preceding 
acts  and  parts  of  acts,  numbering  over  20,  were 
consolidated  and  revised,  and  the  former  period 
of  14  years  allowed  to  a  patent  was  extended 
to  17  years.  Revisions  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  patent  law  as  revised  is 
issued  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  government  for 
distribution  to  those  interested. 

What  is  a  Patent?— The  term  patent  or 
letters  patent  is  derived  from  littera  patentes, 
signifying  that  which  is  open  or  disclosed  in 
contradiction  to  lettre  de  cacki,  that  which  is 
sealed  or  secret.  Primarily  the  patent  is  to 
tnake  known  to  the  people  the  new  invention 
and  its  uses  and  advantages ;  secondarily  it  con- 
fers upon  the  patentee  for  a  stated  period  a 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture,  use  and  sale  of 
the  patented  article.  This  term  is  the  keynote 
of  the  whole  principle  upon  which  the  patent 
system  is  built  up,  namely,  disclosure.  The  dis- 
closure must  be  honest,  absolute  and  unreserved. 
The  penalty  for  mental  crookedness  or  for  igno- 
rance in  giving  out  fully  and  freely  the  nature 
of  the  invention  is  severe  and  direct  and  is 
nothing  less  than  forfeiture  of  the  patent  itself. 
The  reason  for  this  is  perfectly^  logical  and 
arises  from  the  very  meanmg,  spirit  and  nature 
of  the  relationship  existing  between  the  patentee 
and  the  government.  The  term  of  a  patent  is 
17  years.  The  patent  itself,  however,  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  contract  between  the  patentee  and 
the  government,  presumably  for  Uieir  mutual 
benent.  TTie  government  grants  to  the  inventor 
the  exclusive  right  of  manufacture  and  sale  for 
17  years  on  condition  that  the  inventor  shall 
disclose  fully  the  nature  of  his  invention  or 
discovery,  and  shall  allow  the  public  the  unre- 
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stricted  use  oi  the  inventioii  after  this  tenn  has 
e:q>ired.  if  he  fail  in  making  full  disclosures 
he  has  not  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  Us  implied 
contract  and  the  contract  tfaer^  beccnnes  null 
and  void.  It  sometimes  h^pens  that  an  in- 
ventor discloses  freely  part  of  the  inventkm, 
but  cunningly  conceals  some  essential  *  step  in 
the  process,  but  if  the  case  is  tested  within  the 
courts  and  the  real  facts  are  broufi^t  to  light, 
the  patent  will  be  declared  invalid  An  interest- 
ing mstance  in  point  is  one  which  came  to  view 
in  ciHmection  with  the  entry  of  the  United 
Sutes  as  a  belligerent  into  the  Great  War.  The 
United  States  followed  the  procedtve  of  Gnat 
Britain  and  France  as  to  German  and  Austrian 

? stents,  issuing  licenses  to  American  manu- 
Bcturers  through  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
^on  to  work  the  patents  in  this  country.  When 
this  was  attempted  it  was  found  that  in  very 
many  cases  one  of  the  essential  steps  in  the 
processes  patented  had  been  omitted  in  order 
to  preserve  secreQr.  This  b«ng  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  United  States  Patent  Law,  the  in- 
complete patents  were  declared  void.  American 
manufacturers  who  discovered  the  missing  links 
in  the  faulty  descriptions  were  allowed  to  make 
api}Hcation  for  patents  under  the  complete  de- 
scriptions, with  the  ultimate  result  that  the 
original  holders  of  die  German  ftatents  are 
estopped  from  marketing  in  the  United  States 
the  products  thus  patented  without  paying  a 
nqralty  to  the  Amencan  holders  of  the  complete 
patents.  At  the  end  of  the  term  of  17  years  the 
patent  becomes  public  property,  and  the  article 
may  be  freely  manufactured  by  any  one.  It  can 
never  thereafter,  as  in  so  many  cases  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  become  a  lost  art. 

Who  Mav  Obtain  a  Patent?— In  order  to 
secure  a  valid  patent,  the  applicant  must  declare 
nptm  oath  that  he  believes  himself  to  1)e  the 
true,  original  and  first  inventor  or  discoverer  of 
die  art,  machine,  manufacture,  compodtion  or 
improvement  for  which  he  solicits  a  patent; 
that  he  does  not  know  and  does  not  believe  that 
the  same  was  ever  before  known  or  used;  and 
that  the  invention  has  not  been  in  public  use  or 
on  sale  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  two 
years  before  the  apiilication  was  filed,  and  that 
the  invention  has  not  been  described  in  any 
printed  publication  for  longer  dtan  two  years 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  application.  Any  one 
who  can  subscribe  to  the  above  conditions  may 
apply  for  a  patent,  irrespective  of  race,  color, 
age,  or  nationality.  Minors  and  women  and 
even  convicts  may  apply  for  patents  under  our 
law.  But  it  is  provided  that  a  lapse  of  a  year 
betweoi  the  filiiqr  of  the  application  and  its  com- 
pletion forfeits  the  patent  —  except  in  such 
cases  as  die  commissioner  may  permit  a  longer 
time.  The  rights  in  an  invention  are  not  lost 
b>  death,  for  an  application  may  be  filed  by  the 
executor  or  administrator,  and  the  rights  of 
heirs  thereby  safeguarded.  The  patent  in  this 
case  would  issue  to  the  executor  or  administra- 
tor and  would  become  subject  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  die  estate  like  any  other  property  left 
by  the  deceased.  Even  the  rights  of  an  insane 
erson  may  not  be  lost,  as  the  application  may 
e  filed  by  his  le^l  guartUan.  If  foreign  pat- 
ents for  the  same  invention  have  been  previously 
issued,  having  been  filed  more  than  12  months 
before  the  filing  of  the  United  States  applica- 
tion, die  patent  would  be  refused.  During  the 
war  a  moratorium  of  nine  months  was  allowed 


by  Congress  beyond  the  12  months  prescribed  in 
the  law.  The  applicant  must  state  his  national- 
i^.  It  often  himwns  that  two  or  more  indi- 
viduals have  jmntly  worked  upon  the  invention, 
and  in  this  case  the  several  inventors  should 
jointly  apply  for  the  patent  Should  they  not 
so  apply  the  patent  when  issued  would  be  in- 
valia  If  they  are  merely  partners,  however, 
and  not  coinventors,  they  should  not  apply 
jointly  for  a  patent,  as  the  inventor  alone  is 
entitled  to  file  the  application.  He  may,  how- 
ever, assign  a  share  in  the  patent  to  his  partner, 
coupled  with  the  request  that  the  patent  should 
issue  to  them  jointly.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  these  distinctions  should  be  clearly 
understood;  otherwise,  the  patent  may  be  ren- 
dered invalid.  Joint  patentees  may  each  exer- 
cise independently  all  rights  convejred  by  the 
patent  without  making  any  accounting  to  the 
other  owners.  Each  may  make,  use  and  sell  the 
invention  on  his  own  account  and  may  issue 
licenses  to  others  for  his  own  personal  Denefit. 

What  May  be  Patented?— Any  new  and 
useful  art,  machine,  manufacture  or  composition 
of  matter,  or  any  new  and  useful  improvements 
upon  an  old,  or  already  patented  article.  The 
patent  for  an  improvement  does  not  affect  the 
earUer  patent  A  jntent  may  also  be  allowed 
on  a  new  combination  of  ola  appliances,  upon 
new  designs  and  upon  new  compounds  for  use- 
ful purposes.  The  thing  invented  must  be  new 
and  useful.  These  are  conditions  precedent  to 
the  granting  of  a  patent.  Of  these  two  condi- 
tions by  far  die  more  important  is  the  former, 
and  it  is  concerning  the  interpretation  of  this 
word  ^npaif  and  its  bearing  upon  the  invention 
that  the  principal  work  and  labor  involved  in 
pas^ng  an  ^plication  safely  through  the  Patent 
Office  is  involved.  When  the  invention  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  inventor  and  he  is  prepared 
to  file  his  application,  his  attorney  prepares  the 
necessary  papers,  as  provided  for  by  law, 
namely :  An  oath,  a  petition,  a  specification  con- 
sisting of  a  description  of  the  invention  and 
concluding  with  claims  which  specifically  set 
forth  what  the  inventor  claims  to  be  the  novel 
features  of  die  invmtion,  and  drawings  which 
are  prepared  and  filed  with  the  case,  and^in  due 
course  the  application  is  ready  for  examination 
in  the  Patent  Office.  The  question  of  whether 
the  invention  is  new  h  then  considered,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  that  the  invention  is  not  new 
rests  upon  the  Patent  Office.  The  examination 
consists  in  seardiing  through  the  files  of  the 
Patent  Office  among  the  patents  that  have  been 
already  issued,  and  through  such  literature  as 
may  bear  upon  the  subject  If  any  reference  is 
discovered  that  anticipates  the  invention,  as  de- 
fined b^  the  claims  of  the  specification,  the  ap- 
plicant IS  informed  of  the  fact,  and  he  is  allowed 
to  amend  his  papers  and  narrow  the  claims  so 
as  to  avoid  the  prior  patents,  if  possible.  But 
no  new  material  may  be  introduced  in  such 
amendment  If  his  attomQr  a>nsiders  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Patent  Office  untenahle,  he  may  pre- 
sent arguments  to  show  wherein  he  believes  that 
the  inventor  is  entitled  to  a  patent.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  the  question  of  whether  an  invention 
is  new  is  one  of  fact,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  upon  the  showing  that  the  in- 
ventor is  able  to  make  during  the  prosecution  of 
the  case  depends  largely  the  future  success  of 
the  patent.  The  evidence  adduced  in  proving 
that  the  invention  is  not  new  must  be  tai^ible 
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and  aCcxsstUe.  A  patoit  would  not  be  refused 
or  overturned  on  a  mere  mental  concept.  There 
must  be  some  evidence  of  a  substantial  charac- 
tei  that  serves  to  show  that  the  earlier  idea  was 
reduced  to  practice  or  at  least  that  there  was 
such  a  description  or  dnv/iog  made,  as  would 
be  sufiicient  tor  one  skilled  in  the  art  to  reduce 
the  invention  to  practice.  If  it  has  not  been 
actually  reduced  to  practice;  it  must  be  a  con- 
crete not  an  abstract  idea. 

It  is  essential  that  the  application  for  a 
patent  should  be  filed  before  the  invention  has 
been  in  public  use  or  on  sale  for  a  period  of  two 
vears.  If  the  inventor  has  publicly  used  or  sold 
his  invention  for  a  period  of  two  years,  it  be- 
ccones  public  proper^  and  he  cannot  regain  the 
ri^t  to  oibtain  a  patent  He  nta;^,  however, 
make  models  and  exp^ment  with  ms  invention 
for  a  much  longer  period,  provided  he  does  not 
disclose  his  invention  to  tne  public  or  put  it  into 
actual  use  or  on  sale  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
The  word  "useful"  is  not  one  which  usually 
gives  either  the  Patent  Office  or  the  inventor 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  any  degree  of  utility, 
however  insignificant,  will  serve  to  entitle  the 
inventor  to  a  patent  It  has  often  happened 
that  foi  invention  which  appears,  at  the  time  the 
patent  is  aj^lied  for,  to  have  no  special  utility, 
in  later  years  owing  to  new  discoveries  or 
improvements  in  the  arts  is  found  to  possess 
the  greatest  merit  and  value.  Unless  an  inven- 
tion is  positively  meretricious,  therefore,  it  is 
difhcuk  to  assume  that  it  either  has  no  utility 
or  never  will  have  any.  Patents  are  granted 
for  *any  new  and  useful  art,  tnachine,  manu- 
facture or  competition  of  matter,  or  any  im- 
provement thereon.'  It  is  seen  from  the  terms 
of  die  statute  that  almost  any  creature  of  the 
mventive  faculty  of  man  becomes  a  proper  sub- 

i'ect  for  a  patent  The  exceptions  are  very  few, 
^atents  will  not  be  granted,  for  example,  for 
any  invention  that  offends  the  taw  of  nature. 
Under  this  category  may  be  mentioned  perpet- 
ual motion  machines.  In  case  an  application  of 
diis  character  is  presented,  the  commissioner 
politely  informs  the  applicant  that  the  matter 
cannot  be  considered  until  a  working  model 
demonstrating  the  principle  of  the  invention  has 
been  deposited  in  the  Patent  CMfice.  Inventions 
of  an  immoral  nature  will  not  be  considered. 
Medicines  and  specifics  are  not  now  proper  sub- 
jects for  letters  patent,  unless  some  important 
new  discovery  is  involved.  Under  a  recent  rul- 
ing of  the  Patent  Office  hundreds  of  patents 
were  suspended  test  they  might  prove  to  be  an 
aid  to  the  enemy  in  prosecating  the  war,  or  a 
menace  to  public  safety. 

Patented  Articles  Mast  be  Marked- 
Articles  manufactured  and  sold  under  a  patent 
mast  be  so  marked  that  the  public  shall  have 
notice  that  the  article  is  a  i»tented  one;  This 
notice  consists  of  the  word  "Patented,*  together 
with  the  day  and  year  when  the  patent  was 
issued  or  the  serial  number  of  the  patent  Dam- 
ages in  an  infringement  suit  cannot  be  recovered 
unless  the  defendant  has  such  notice  on  the 
article  itself  that  it  is  patented.  The  term  of  a 
United  States  patent  is  17  years.  This  term 
cannot  be  extended  except  hy  special  act  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  many  years  since  a  bill  seeking  an 
extension  of  the  term  of  a  pat«it  has  been 
passed  by  Congress. 

Appeal!^  If  an  application  for  a  patent  has 
been  rejected,  the  applicant  m^  appeal  from 


the  primary  examiner  to  the  board  ot  ezam- 

iners-in-chief.  He  may  further  carry  the  aj^ 
peal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  in  case 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  latter  decision,  he 
may  carry  the  aM>eal  finally  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Interference. —  If  two  or  more  individuals 
shall  have  invented  the  same  thing  at  or  about 
the  same  time,  interference  proceedit^s  may  be 
instituted  to  determine  which  applicant  is  the 
prigiiial  or  first  inventor.  Interference  proceed- 
ings^ are  instituted  between  applicants  whose 
applications  are  pending  or  between  a  pending 
arolication  and  a  patent  already  issued,  provided 
the  latter  patent  has  not  been  issued  tor  more 
than  two  years  prior  to  the  filiiw  of  the  con- 
flicting application.  The  pro«eaings  are  con- 
ductea  before  an  examiner  of  interferences. 
Appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  examiner  of  in- 
terferences to  the  board  of  examiners-in-chief, 
and  from  the  board  of  examiners-in-chief  to 
the  Commissioner,  and  thence  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Not  all 
the  claims  for  a  patent  are  necessarily  involved, 
only  such  as  cover  the  particular  feature  of  the 
invention  which  is  declared  to  be  in  interference. 
Hie  unsuccessful  applicant  by  eliminatii^  the 
dums  or  claim  in  controversy  may  procure 
allowance  of  the  other  claims  not  objected  to, 
and  have  the  patent  issued.  In  determining  the 
question  of  priority  of  invention,  witnesses  are 
examined  and  the  proceedings  are  conducted 
much  .in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  suit  at  law. 
The  first  step  in  the  proceecUng  consists  in  filing 
with  the  Commissioner  a  preliminary  statement 
made  under  oath,  giving  the  date  at  which  the 
invention  was  first  conceived  and  reduced  to 
some  tangible  form,  such  as  the  making  of 
drawings,  the  construction  of  a  model  or  the 
disclosing  of  the  invention  to  another.  The  ob- 
ject of  tac  subsequent  examination  and  cross- 
examination  is  to  substantiate  the  date  of  in- 
vention as  claimed  by  the  applicants  re^ec- 
tively,  and  to  establish  the  priority  of  inventton. 

Infringement—  In  case  of  an  action  for  the 
infringement  of  a  patent  the  importance  of  the 
question  of  novelty  appears  from  the  special 
pleadings  which  the  defendant  may  enter,  which 
are  as  follows: 

1.  That  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
public  the  description  and  specificaticm  filed  by 
the  patentee  in  uie  Patent  Office  was  made  to 
contain  less  than  the  whole  truth  relative  to  his 
invention  or  discovery,  or  more  than  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  desired  effect;  or, 

2.  That  he  had  surreptitiously  or  unjustly 
obtained  the  patent  for  that  whidi  was  in  fact 
invented  by  another,  who  was  using  reasonable 
diligence  in  adapting  and  perfecting  the  same; 
or, 

3.  That  it  had  been  patented  or  described  in 
some  printed  publication  prior  to  his  supposed 
invention  or  discovery  thereof ;  or, 

4.  That  he  was  not  the  original  and  first 
inventor  or  discoverer  of  any  material  and  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  thing  patented;  or, 

5.  That  it  has  been  in  public  use  or  on  sale  in 
this  country  for  more  than  two  years  before  his 
application  for  a  patent,  or  had  been  abandoned 
to  die  public 

Damages  for  infringement  of  a  patent  may 
be  recovered  by  action  on  the  case  in  the  name 
of  the  patentee  or  his  assignee.  The  courts 
having  jurisdiction  over  sack  cases  have  the 
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power — (1)  To  f^nt  injunctions  against  the 
viohttkn)  CI  any  ng^ts  secured  by  the  patent: 
(2)  to  allow  recovery  of  damans  sustained 
by  the  complainant  through  rach  infringement 
In  such  a  case  the  defendant  is  compelled  to 
furnish  an  accounting  showing  the  amount  of 
the  articles  manufactured  and  sold  and  the  prof- 
its derived  from  such  sale. 

Deaign  Patents. —  E)esign  patents  are  issued 
for  any  new  or  original  desimi  whether  it  be  a 
woric  of  art,  statue,  bas-reliefj  design  for  prints 
or  fabrics,  or  for  ai^  new  des^  or  shape  or 
ornament  in  any  article  of  manufacture.  The 
scope  of  the  design  patent  was  formerly  very 
broad,  but  recent  decisions  and  enactments 
have  greatly  restricted  its  availability  and  a 
design  patent  cannot  now  be  obtained  unless  it 
possesses  some  inherent  artistic  quality.  Mere 
utility  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  a  new  design  to 
letters  patent.  The  terms  of  design  patents  are 
7  or  14  years. 

Cavemts.—  The  law  providing  for  the  filing 
of  caveats  was  rqtealed  hr  Congress  in  the  year 
1910. 

Assignments^  A  patent  or  any  biterest 
therein  may  be  sold  or  assigned  like  any  other 
piece  of  property.  An  inventor  may  sell  or 
assign  his  interest  or  a  part  interest  in  his 
invention,  either  before  the  application  is  filed 
or  while  the  application  is  still  pending.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  patent  may  be  issued  to 
the  assignee  or  to  the  inventor  and  assignee 
jointly.  The  pafent  if  already  issued  may  be 
assigned  by  the  owner  whether  he  be  the  in- 
ventor  or  an  assignee.  The  a>nveyapce  is 
effected  by  an  instrument  in  writing  stating  the 
conditions  under  which  the  patent  is  assigned, 
and  the  assignment  should  be  recorded  in  the 
Patent  Office. 

P(»iEiGN  Patents. 
Cmada,  Dominion  of.^The  laws  of  Can- 
ada follow  somewhat  closely  the  practice  in  tLe 
United  States.  The  term  of  a  patent  is  18 
years.  The  general  practice,  however,  is  to 
divide  the  fees,  making  payment  only  for  a  term 
of  six  years  at  one  time.  The  patent  is  sub- 
ject to  taxation  after  the  first  term  of  six  years. 
Applicatiwis  are  subjected  to  examination  as  to 
novtity  and  usefulness,  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  appUcation  mnst  be  filed  in  Canada  within 
one  year  of  the  date  issue  of  the  United  States 
or  other  foreign  patent.  If  the  inventor  neg- 
lects to  file  his  apiwcation  within  the  12  months, 
the  invoition  becomes  public  property.  It  is  not 
permissible  to  import  the  patented  article  into 
the  Dominion  after  12  months  from  the  date 
of  the  Canadian  patent  Wittiin  two  years  from 
said  date  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  article 
under  the  patent  must  have  been  begun.  These 
exactions  m^  be  relaxed  under  certain  condi- 
tions. The  Canadian  government  may  also  en- 
dorse any  patent  as  subject  to  the  grant  of  li- 
censes. 

Great  Britain.^  The  term  of  the  patent  i» 
15  years.  Under  the  Patent  Act  of  19Q2  which 
went  into  force  on  1  Jaa  1905,  a  Umited  ex- 
amination is  made  to  ascertain  vi^ether  the  in- 
vention is  noveL  In  the  examination,  the 
Patent  Office  officials  refer  to  all  British  patents, 
the  appUcations  for  which  were  filed  during  the 
50  years  immediately  preceding  the  filing  of 
the  application  which  is  being  examined.  This 
examination  is  not  as  thorouj^  in  its  scope  as 
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would  at  first  a^>ear,  since  publication  in  a 
foreign  patent  or  m  a  periodical,  n^iUe  not  prt- 
venting  the  grant  of  a  British  patent,  may,  in 
some  cases,  cause  the  British  patent  to  be  de- 
clared inv^d  by  the  courts.  The  a^Iication 
should,  however,  be  filed  before  the  invention 
is  published  in  public  print  or  becomes  pubHcly 
known  in  Great  Britain,  except  in  cases^  where 
the  application  is  filed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Union.  In  Great  Britain  the 
true  inventor  should  ai^ly  for  the  patent  in  hi^- 
own  name;  but  if  die  invention  has  been  con- 
cdved  in  a  fordgn  country,  the  first  introducer 
may  obtain  the  patent  wfaettier  he  be  the  true  in- 
ventor or  not  Under  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  a  foreign  assignee  may  apply  for  the 
patent  in  his  own  name  without  the  true  in- 
ventor being  made  known.  After  the  fourth 
^r  there  are  annual  taxes,  gradually  increasing 
in  amount  The  ^tent  ^ould  be  worked  in 
Great  Britain  within  four  years  of  the  date  of 
the  patent,  and  is  forfeited  if  work  is  subtended 
for  one  year.  The  1918  Patent  Bill  contains  a 
provision  not  heretofore  compulsory,  that  die 
article  patented  must  be  made  in  Great  Britain 
and  declares  the  right  of  endorsing  any  patent 
as  subject  to  die  grant  of  licenses. 

France. —  The  term  of  a  patent  is  IS  years. 
There  is  no  examination  as  to  novelty  and  the 
patent  is  granted  to  the  first  applicant  whether 
or  not  he  be  the  true  inventor.  The  patent  must 
be  worked  in  France  within  two  years  f  ran  the 
date  of  issue,  and  is  subject  to  an  annual  tax. 
Hie  life  of  the  patent  is  conditioned  on  the 
payment  of  this  tax  and  the  grant  is  forfeited 
if  work  under  it  is  suspended  for  two  years. 
If  these  conditions  are  not  complied  with,  the 
patent  becomes  public  property,  except  when  the 
patentee  is  a  citizen  or  a  subject  of  a  country 
in  the  International  Union,  in  which  case  the 
working  should  take  place  within  three  years 
of  the  filing  of  the  apphcation. 

German^r. —  Hie  term  of  a  patent  is  15  years. 
The  patent  is  issued  to  the  first  applicant,  but 
if  he  is  not  the  true  inventor  he  should,  before 
filing  the  application,  obtain  the  written  consent 
of  the  inventor.  The  application  is  subjected  to 
a  ri^d  examination.  The  patent  is  subject  to 
an  annual  progressive  tax  and  must  be  worked 
within  a  period  of  diree  years,  but  under  a 
treaty  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  United  States 
dtizen  to  work  a  patent  in  Germany  prodded 
die  invention  is  worked  in  the  United  States. 

Anstria. —  The  term  of  a  patent  is  15  years. 
The  practice  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  practice 
in  Germany,  although  the  examination  is  gen- 
erally not  so  exacting.  The  patent  is  subject 
to  an  annual  tax  and  it  must  he  worked  within 
a  period  of  diree  years  and  is  vended  in  case  of 
a  suspension  of  such  work  for  one  year. 

Hungaryv—The  term  of  a  patent  is  15  years. 
The  laws  are  similar  to  those  of  Germany. 

Belgium.—  The  term  of  a  patent  is  20  years. 
The  first  applicant  obtains  the  patent  whether 
or  not  he  is  the  true  inventor.  There  is  a  small 
annual  tax  and  the  patent  should  be  worked 
within  one  year  of  the  working  elsewhere.  The 
patent  expires  if  work  under  it  ceases  for  one 
year. 

Italy.—  The  term  of  a  patent  may  be  for 
one  year,  six  years  or  15  years.  The  patent  is 
granted  to  die  first  applicant.  The  patent  is 
subject  to  an  annual  tax  and  the  working  must 
take  place  within  two  years.  The  short  term 
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pvteAts  aiv  void  if  work  under  them  ceases  for 
one  year,  and  the  long  term  if  the  suspension  is 
two  years. 

RuBBia. —  The  term  of  die  patent  is  15  years. 
The  patent  is  subject  to  the  payment  of  annual 
taxes  and  must  be  worked  within  five  years. 
A  suspension  of  work  for  two  years  voids  the 
patent 

■  SpaiiL—  The  term  of  the  patent  is  20  years, 
subject  to  the  paytnent  of  annual  taxes.  It 
must  be  worked  within  three  years.  The  patent 
expires  automatically  if  work  under  it  ceases  for 
one  year.  The  patent  is  issued  to  the  first  ap- 
plicant whether  or  not  he  be  the  true  inventor. 

Svritzerland^  The  term  of  the  patent  is  15 
years,  subject  to  an  annual  tax.  Working  must 
take  place  within  three  years,  but  in  the  case  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  working  in  this 
country  is  accented-  as  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments. Only  the  true  inventor  or  his  assignee 
can  obtain  a  patent 

Norway.—  Term  of  patent  is  IS  years,  sub- 
ject to  a  small  annual  tax.  The  patent  must  be 
worked  within  three  years  and  becomes  void 
in  case  of  a  suspension  for  one  year.  The  ap- 
plication must  he  filed  in  the  name  of  the  true 
inventor  or  his  legal  representative.  Applica- 
tion must  be  filed  within  six  months  of  the 
publication  of  any  prior  patent 

Swedsn* — Term  of  patent  is  15  vears.  sub-, 
jcct  to  payment  of  an  annual  tax.  The  condi- 
tions are  very  similar. to  the  laws  of  Norway, 
but  the  application  should  be  filed  before  the 
issuing  of  a  prior  foreign  patent.  There  is 
no  specified  time  widiin  whira  work  under  the 
patent  shall  begin. 

■Demnark^The  laws  are  umilar  to  thoM 
of  Norway. 

PortuiFiLl'— The  term  varies  from  one  to  15 
years,  the  fees  payable  depending  upon  Ae  term 
of  the  patent  Under  the  longer  terms  the 
patent  must  be  worked  within  two  years,  and 
IS  forfdted  in  case  of  a  suspension  for  two 
years. 

Holland. —  Term  of  patent  is  15  years,  sub- 
ject to  annual  taxes  and  comfmlsory  licenses. 
Applicant  presumed  to  be  the  inventor.  Appli- 
cation should  be  filed  before  invention  beccones 
publicly  known.  The  application  is  examined 
before  the  issue  of  the  patent  It  must  be 
worked  within  five  years  after  issue. 

Commonwealth  of  Anatralia. —  Following 
the  Act  of  Confederation  in  Australia  the  patent 
laws  underwent  an  entire  revision.  The  law 
now_  in  force  enables  an  inventor,  under  one 
an>lication,  to  protect  his  invention  in  the  six 
states  forming  the  commonwealth.  The  states 
which  have  confederated  forming  the  common- 
wealth are  Victoria,  New  South  Wales.  Queens- 
land, Soudi  Australia,  Western  Austraua  and 
Tasmanb.  New  Zealand  is  not  a  member  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  inventor  or  his  as- 
signee should  apply  for  the  patent  The  appli- 
cation should  be  filed  before  the  invention  is 
publicly  used  or  published  in  Australia,  though 
a  publication  made  more  than  50  years  ago  Is 
not  a  bar  to  the  grant]  unless  it  is  shown  that 
die  invention  has  been  used  in  Australia  within 
SO  years.  The  term  of  the  patent  is  14  years, 
a  tax  being  due  before  the  expiration  of  the 
seventh  year.  When  a  patent  is  not  worked 
within  two  years,  the  patentee  may  be  com- 
pelled to  grant  licenses  on  such  terms  as  the 
court  may  deem  just 


N«w  Zealand^  The  application  should  be 
filed  before  the  invention  becomes  public^ 
known  or  is  publicly  used  in  New  Zealand. 
The  inventor  or  his  assignee  should  apply  for 
the  patent  The  term  of  the  patent  is  14  years, 
taxes  being  due  after  the  fourth  year  and  manu- 
facture must  begin  in  New  Zealand  within 
three  years. 

Britiah  Indian  The  patent  is  ^nted  for  14 

gars  and  closely  follows  the  British  practice, 
subject  to  annual  taxes  after  four  years  and 
to  c<»iputsory  licenses.  Must  be  worked  mtldn 
four  years.  Where  the  inventor  is  not  a  farty 
to  application,  the  application  must  contain  a 
statement  of  his  name.  Application  must  be 
filed  before  the  invention  is  known  or  used  in 
India. 

Porto  Kico. —  It  is  possible  to  procure  pro- 
tection for  industrial  property  by  registering;  a 
certified  copy  of  the  United  States  patent  with 
the  civil  governor  and  compl^ng  wiu  the  other 
legal  formalities.  The  term  is  17  years  and  no 
taxes  are  assessed  against  the  patent 

Philippines. —  The  modus  operandi  is  die 
same  as  that  just  described  as  applying  to  Porto 
Rico. 

Cuba* — Since  Cuba  has  become  an  inde- 
pendent repubtic,  it  has  established  a  patent 
system.  The  term  of  the  patuit  is  17  years. 
Working  should  be  established  within  one  year. 
No  taxes  are  levied  against  the  patent 

Mexico. —  The  term  is  20  years.  No  taxes 
are  due  after'the  issue  of  the  patent 

South  American  Republics.— Patents  are 
issued  by  all  the  South  American  republics. 
The  principal  countries  in  which  patent  protec- 
tiott  IS  sought  are  Brazil,  in  which  the  laws  are 
<^uite  favorable  to  forngners,  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina. Patents  are  also  frequently  secured  in 
Venezuela,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia  and  Para- 
guay, but  only  for  certain  classes  of  invention, 
owing  to  the  expense  involved  in  procuring  the 
patents.  In  Argentina  patents  are  issued  for 
terms  of  five,  10  and  IS  years  and  are  subject 
to  an  annual  tax.  Work  under  the  ^tent  must 
begin  widiin  two  years  and  a  suspension  of  sudi 
work  for  two  years  rentiers  the  patent  void.  In 
Bolivia  die  life  of  a  patent  is  10  years,  during 
whidi  period  it  is  free  of  tax.  A  deposit  of 
$150  is  required  as  a  guaranty  that  the  patent 
shall  be  worked  on  Bolivian  territory.  In 
Brazil  the  life  of  the  patent  is  15  years,  and  an 
annual  tax  is  levied.  Manufacture  under  the 
patent  must  begin  within  three  years,  and  a 
cessation  of  work  under  it  for  one  year  fot' 
feits  the  grant  In  Ckiie  the  patent  runs  for 
nine  years  and  is  free  of  tax.  Manufacture 
under  it  must  b^n  within  two  ^ears  and  a 
cessation  of  two  years  renders  it  void.  In 
Colombia  the  patent  may  run  10,  25  or  SO  years, 
according  to  die  character  of  the  invention.  It 
is  free  of  tax  for  10  years;  must  be  worked 
within  one  year  and  is  forfeited  if  work  under 
it  ceases  for  one  year.  In  Ecuador  the  tenn 
of  a  patent  is  10  years;  no  tax  is  levied;  but 
work  under  die  grant  must  begin  within  one 
year.  In  Panama  patents  are  issued  for  terms 
of  five,  10  or  15  years,  and  work  under  them 
must  begin  within  20  months  for  the  short  term 
and  within  five  years  for  the  long  term.  No  tax 
is  levied.  In  Paraguay  the  term  is  nine  years, 
free  of  tax.  There  are  no  regulations  as  to 
when  manufacture  must  begin.  In  Peru  the 
hfe  of  the  patent  is  10  years,  and  it  is  free  of 
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tax.  Work  under  the  srant  must  begin  jd^un 
two  years  of  its  date.  In  Uruguay  the  term  oi 
the  patent  is  nine  ytart,  and  it  is  snhject  to  an 
annual  tax.  The  term  within  which  work  under 
the  grant  must  bec^  is  stipulated  in  the  patent 
and  it  becomes  void  if  the  work  is  susiwndea 
for  one  year.  In  Venexuela  patents  are  issued 
for  terms  of  five,  10  or  IS  years,  and  are  free 
of  tax.  Work  under  the  short  term  must  begin 
widiin  six  months,  and  under  die  long  term 
within  two  years. 

Sooth  Anka^Patentt  were  formeriy  issued 
\n  eadi  of  the  four  important  states.  Cape 
Coloiqr,  Transvaal,  Kongo  Free  State  and 
Orange  Free  State.  In  1916  the  Parliament  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  passed  a  general 
mitent  law  rq>laciQg  the  several  provincial  laws. 
The  validity  of  former  patents  and  trade  marks 
is  preserved.  Protection  is  granted  to  foreign 
patents  onty  in  case  of  countries  granting 
recnrocal  nghts  to  dtizent  of  the  Union. 

Japan  h»  recently  enacted  a  ^tem  of 
patent  laws  on  a  liberal  basis.  The  term  is  15 
years,  and  taxes  are  levied  after  three  years. 
Failure  to  operate  under  the  patent  in  three 
years  renders  it  vmd. 

China  has  no  patent  laws  nor  patent  office. 

The  conditions  under  which  forei^ers  may 
file  ^ipUcations  in  the  countries  having  patent 
laws  vary  very  greatly  and  no  attem^  has  been 
made  to  speafy  under  vfhat  conditions  «)pU- 
caticHis  may  be  filed.  In  most  countries,  how- 
ever, the  issuance  of  a  prior  foreign  patent  will 
either  defeat  the  issuance  of  the  patent  subse- 
quently applied  for  in  another  country,  or  will 
render  the  patent  invalid  even  if  it  is  issued. 
Great  care  should  be  taken,  therefore,  to  avoid 
having  a  foreign  patent  issue  at  such  a  time  as 
to  enoanger  the  hfe  of  the  patent  at  bom& 

International  Union  for  the  Protection  of 
Indnstrial  Property. —  The  members  of  the 
union  are  Great  Britain,  United  States,  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland;  Spain,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Portugal,  Mexico,  Serbia,  Tunis,  Brazil,  Guate- 
mala, San  Domingo,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Dutdi  East  Indies,  Dutch  West  Indies,  Ja^n 
and  Cuba,  Austria-Hungaiy  and  Ceylon.  The 
subjects  or  citizens  of  ea(£  of  tihe  contractingr 
states  shall  enjoy,  in  alt  the  other  states  of  the 
union,  so  far  as  concerns  patents  for  inventions, 
trade  or  commerdat  marks  and  the  commercial 
name,  the  advantages  that  the  respective  laws 
thereof  at  present  accord,  or  shall  afterward 
aax>rd,  to  subjects  or  citizens. 

It  is  not  posnble  in  the  short  space  allotted 
for  this  ardde  to  explain  at  lengtit  the  vuioas 
provisions  of  die  treaty.  Suffice  it  to  say  diat 
one  of  the  principal  advantages  gained  by  tihe 
union  is  the  greater  liberality  shown  to  inventors 
and  the  »tension  of  the  term  widiin  which 
they  may  apply  for  patents  in  foreign  countries. 
Under  die  provisions  of  die  Industrial  Union, 
patents  wfaidi  would  be  lost  or  rendered  invalid 
by  the  premature  issuance  of  a  pri<M-  forcwn 
intent  dms  be  saved.  By  examiningf  oe 
list  given  above,  it  will  be  observed  dut  aU  the 
principal  countries  in  the  world  have  become 
members  of  the  unicui  vidi  the  exception  of 
Russia  and  Canada. 

The  Patent  Syatem  an  Indaatrial  Foster 
Parent. —  Probably  there  can  be  no  better  way 
of  estimating  die  debt  which  the  country  owes 
to  the  patent  ^tem  than      considering-  the 


growth  of  certain  industries  -ndiose  existence  is 
dependent,  either  direcdy  or  derivatively,  upon 
the  patent  laws.  In  the  class  of  agricultural 
implements  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1850 
die  amount  of  capital  engaged  in  this  class  of 
industry  was  only  $3,564,202.  The  fjp-owth  has 
been  starUing  and  continuous  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  fact  diat  die  capital  in  1860  had  in- 
creased to  $13366389.  In  1914  it  had  increased 
to  $338,531,673,  while  the  value  of  the  products 
had  increased  from  $20,831,904  in  1860  to 
$164,086^  in  1914.  giving  employment  to  48,- 
459  wage-earners.  It  is  auo  interesting:  to  note 
that  through  die  entire  range  of  agricultural 
implements  from  the  crudest  implement  to  the 
most  complicated  machine,  the  evolution  is  de- 
pendent almost  entirely  upon  the  patented  im- 
provements whidi  have  producea  newer  and 
better  articles  and  at  the  same  time  in'eatly 
dieapened  the  cost  of  production.  In  the  class 
of  sewing-maditnes  the  increase  has  been  no 
less  rapid.  In  1860  the  capital  engaged  in 
this  class  of  enterprise  was  $1,494,450;  in  1914, 
the  amount  of  capital  had  risen  to  $34,467,000: 
whereas  the  value  of  the  finished  product  liaa 
risen  from  $4^,206  to  $21,710,643.  The  auto- 
mobile industry,  founded  largely  j^n  the 
patent  system,  was  represented  in  1899  by  57 
establishments  employing  2,241  hands,  and  widi 
a  total  invested  capital  of  $1,379,000.  The 
yeariy  output  was  valued  at  $1,253,000.  In 
1914  there  were  300  establishments  malmig  auto- 
mobiles and  971  making  papts,  besides  3^3  re- 
pair shops.  They  emploved  an  a^e^te  of 
152,039  hands;  had  a  combined  capital  invest- 
ment of  $312,876,000,  and  the  yearly  product 
was  valued  at  $503,230,000.  The  typewriter  in- 
dustry is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  patents, 
the  increase  being  also  striking.  In  1890  there 
were  30  establidmients,  employing  a  capital  of 
$1,421,783,  and  producing  a  product  of  $3,630,- 
126 ;  whereas  in  19H  diere  were  107  establish- 
ments employing  a  capital  of  $30,988,000,  and 
producing  a  product  of  $24,500,000.  In  electri- 
cal apparatus  the  inventions  which  have  made 
possible  the  enormous  growdi  of  this  industry 
nave  been  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
patented  invaidons.  In  1^  there  were  only 
76  estabUdunents  and  the  cutitid  employed 
amounted  to  $1,509,758:  in  1914  diere  were 
1,030  establishments  and  the  capital  invested 
amounted  to  $355,725,000,  while  the  vahie  of  the 
product  liad  increased  from  $2,655,036  to 
$335,170,000.  The  first  phonosiTaphs  and 
graphophones  were  produced  in  1877.  llie 
annual  products  from  this  industry  in 
1914  amounted  to  $27,116^0001  There  are 
over  ISO  establishments  engued  in  the  manu- 
facture of  photographic  matenals  and  apparatus. 
In  1899  there  were  only  U  establirfiments,  with 
a  total  invested  capital  of  $3348,000.  and  a 
yearly  product  valued  at  $2,072,000.  In  1914  the 
capital  of  these  establishments  amoimted  to 
$33,771,000,  and  the  annual  product  amounts  to 
$39,041,000.  Many  chemical  processes  are  de- 
pendent entirely  upon  patents.  Over  $43,000,000 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glucose, 

S 'elding  products  to  the  value  of  over  $52j6l5,- 
0.  tne  wood  pulp  industiy  is  one  whidi  is 
dciiendent  for  its  existence  upon  die  patent  sys- 
tem. It  originated  with  the  wood  pulp  patent 
of  Volter  in  1858,  following  with  the  soda  fibre 
and  sulfate  fibre  processes,  and  now  shows  a 
capital  investment  ,  of  $36^000  with  annual 
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products  'valued  at  $20^,0Qa  To  Charles 
Goodyear  is  dtte  the  RreaA  impulse  given  to  the 
rubber  industry,  owinK  to  die  introduction  by 
him  of  the  process  of  vulcanization.  The 
amount  o£  rubber  and  elastic  goods  and  rubber 
boots  and  shoes  now  manufactured  amounts  to 
$300,994,000.  Hie  wonderful  improremehts 
which  have  been  made  in  die  iron  and  sted  in- 
dustry have  originated  in  almost  every  case 
from  patented  inventions.  In  1914  the  number 
of  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  forges  and 
bloomeries  ccmquised  56/  establiBiunents,  with 
a  capital  of  $1^^,000,  em^oying  278,073 
wage-earners,  who  receive  in  wages  ^10,923*- 
000;  with  products  to  the  value  of  $1,236^19.- 
000.  The  records  of  the  printing  industry  are 
full  of  interest,  owing  to  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments of  whidi  there  is  a  record  in  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  31,612.  The  capi- 
tal employed  amounts  «o  $632,027,000,  and  the 
amotmt  of  products  $803,237,000.  It  is  safe  to 
s^  that  almost  ever:^  artide  •v\iadi  the  printer 
touches  owes  its  origin  to  some  patented  device 
or  apparatus. 

The  growth  of  the  Patent  System  is  also 
wdl  iUuatrated  by  noting  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  patents  issued  from  vear  to  year. 
Between  1790  and  28  July  1836,  only  9,957 
patents  had  been  issued.  Between  the  years 
1836  and  1850,  64)80  were  issued,  maldng  a 
total  of  16,937  up  to  1850.  During  the  year 
1^,  884  patents  were  issued ;  during  the  y^rs 
1905-06,  31337  patents  were  issued,  'and  dorinir 
1911  the  total  mmber  of  patents  issued  reached- 
the  nnlUon  mark.  In  1918  the  number  of 
patents  issued  was  38,569,  tiie  serial  number  of 
the  last  issued  in  that  year  beit^;  1,290,026. 

The  Patent  Office^Tfae  Patent  is  not 
an  independent  d^artment  of  the  govemment, 
bnt  is  a  branch  of  ^e  Department  of  the'  In- 
terior. The  Patent  Office  force  consists  of  die 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  about  400  emniners, 
including  45  principal  examiners,  two  examiners 
of  interferences,  three  cxaminera-tn-chlef,  be- 
sides assistant  examioers  of  various  grades. 
The  entire  force  of  the  Patent  Office,  including 
derics,  sttnt^n^ers,  messengen,  etc-  amouiUs 
to  aOO  persons.  The  year's  woric  in  me  Patent 
O0ice  comprises  the  comparing  of  seme  TOJXO 
applications  widi  the  patents  previously  allowed 
—  ^ut  1,300^)00.  This  is  an  amount  of  biui- 
ness  double  that  of  any  other  patent  office  in 
die  world,  and  30  per  cent  more  than  for  the 
whole  British  Empire  together.  The  average- 
time  of  prosecudon  of  a  patent  Is  21  mondis, 
but  many  take  longer,  and  there  is  a  consider-, 
able  number  aAiefa  have  beoi  pen^ng  for  five 
years,  and  some  wludi  Iwvr  been  tmder  cxm- 
sideration  for  15  years.  The  department 
is  honsed  within  the  Patent  Office  bnildn 
ing  at  Washington.  The  iiuarters,  formerly 
cramped  and  inadequate,  have  been  enlarged 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  De^rtment 
of  die  Interior  to  its  own  building.  The  fact: 
that  more  modem  and  commodtous  quarters  are 
not  allotted  to  the  Patent  Office  is  due  to  no 
lade  of  ftmds  on  die  part  of  the  patent  depart- 
ment, which  is  a  paying  institution.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  office  diows  a  profit  during  ihe  fiscal 
year  ending  30  June  1910,  of  $19,ffi4.75 ;  Uiis 
being  the  total  excess  of  recapts  over  expenses, 
for  die  fiscal  year.  The  balance  in  the  United 
States  treasury  due  to  -the  Patent  Office 
amounted  on  1  Jan.  1918  to  $8,219^1.35.  The 


sun^ns  ttsnalb;  amounts  to  over  $200^)00,  hut 
the  Patent  Office  is  not  allowed  to  .make  use 
of  tins  stnoi,  as  it  can  only  use  the  anount  of 
funds  provided  Igr  Coi^iess  for  die  rutmii^  ex- 
penses of  the  <rf&ce.  amonnttng  to  about 
|2,00(^000  annually.  The  appropriation  is  oftm 
madiequate,  and  me  woric  of  me  office  is  thus 
hampered  by  lack  of  ftmds.  It  is  to  he  hoped 
that  at  some  future  time  the  large  fund  now 
deposited  in  the  United  States  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  Patent  Office  may  be  used  in 
the  erection  of  a  modem  builtfing  de8^;ned  es- 
pedsdly  to  perfect  atid  fadfitate  the  work  of 
this  most  important  d^rtment  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Bibliography^  Elf reth,  W.  H.,  *Patents, 
Copyrights  and  Trademarks  *  (New  York 
1913) ;  Fairweather,  W.  C,  'Foreign  and  Colo- 
nial Patent  Laws>  ("New  York  1910)  ;  Haddan, 
R.,  'The  inventor^s  Adviser  and  Manufac- 
turer's  Handbook  to  Patents,  Designs  and 
Tradeniaite>  (London  1913) ;  Langner,  L., 
*War  Inventions*  (New  York  1917)  ;  Moulton^ 
H.  P.,  *The  Present  Law  and  Practice  Re- 
lating to  Letters-Patent  for  Inventions*  (Lon- 
don 1912) ;  Talbert  and  Talbert,  <How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent*  (Washington  1918) ;  Thompson, 
W.  P.,  'Handbook  of  the  Patent  Law  of  All 
Countries'  (London  1915);  Thomson,  H.  C., 
'Patents,  Trademarks,  Design  Patents*  (Bos- 
ton msSj  White.  W.  W.,  'Patents  and  Trade- 
marks Thrangfaout  the  World*  (New  York 
1912). 

PATER,  pa't^r.  Walter  Horatio,  English 
essayist:  b.  London,  4  Aug;  1839;  d.  Oxford, 
30  July  1894.  He  was  educated  at  King's 
School,  Canterbury  (whidi  he  describes  most 
exauisitely  in  his  "imasnnary  portrait*  of  ^Elm- 
erald  Uthwart')  and  Queen's  (Allege,  Oxford, 
and  in  1864  became  a  Fdlow  of  Biasenose  Col- 
lege. He  had  at  first  intended  to  take  orders 
in  the  Church  of  EnglancL  and  then,  as  his 
views  changed,  had  tnought  of  'becoming  a 
Unitarian  minister,  but  in  1864  he  had  aban- 
doned both  projects,  and  while  periiaps  not  oi- 
tirely  abandoning  belief  in  Christianity  came  to 
regard  rdigious  themes  from  a  standpoint  al- 
most ptirdy  lAilosof^caL .  Out  of  the  strong 
reli^ous  tendencies  oi  his  youthful  dajrs  grew 
his  later  desire  to  interpret  to  his  a«e  the 
spirit  of  that  of  the  past,  and  more  especially 
of  the  Renaissance  in  literature  and  in  art.- 
His  first  published  work  was  'The  Renaissance: 
Studies  m  Art  and  Poetry*  (1873),  wfaicb 
brou^t  him  a  selwt  if  not  a  wide  drde  of 
enthusiastic  admirers,  It  was  followed  by 
'Marius  the  Epicurean :  his  Sensations  and 
Ideas*  (1885),  a  highly  subjective  study  of  die 
mental  history  of  a  Roman  youth  represented 
as  living  io  -the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  These 
two  works  exhibit  to  the  full  their  author's 
peculiar  diaracteristics  of  style,  the  most  pre- 
dse  statement  of  thoughts  and  impressions,  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  refinonent  and  rhythm 
whose  charm  is  rardy  surpassed,  a  subtlety 
that  peri^exes  and  obscures  at  times,  and  a 
serious  want  of  vigor.  While  'Marius*  re- 
mains, perhaps,  his  greatest  achievement,  his 
'Imaginary  Portraits*  (1887)  is  his  most  thor- 
oughly dcHglitful  work.  In  the  same  vdn  as 
the  four  stories  in  this  latter  volume  are  'The 
Child  in  ^e  House*  (1894)  and  the  'Eamerald 
Udiwart*  and  'Apollo  in  Ficardy*  included  ia 
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the  <Uisce]laneotis  Studies*  (1895),  His  other 
volumes  comprise  'Appredattons^ '  (1889); 
<Plato  and  Platonism*  (1893) ;  *GastDn  de  La- 
tour,'  an  unfinished  romance  (1897):  *Greek 
Studies*  (1897).  Pater's  style  is  peculiarly  his 
own  and  represents  the  extreme  hmit  of  ultra- 
refinement  attained  in  £ng:Ush  prose  in  the  I9th 
century.  It  does  not  stimulate,  it  is  true,  Iwit 
its  dbann  is  very  great.  (See  Marius  the 
Epicureak).  Consult  Grecaslet,  <  Walter 
Pater>  (1903). 

PATERA,  an  ancient  flat  vase  or  plate,  uso* 
ally  made  of  gold,  silver,  bronxe  or  marfale,  in 
wmch  the  Greeks  and  Romans  offered  wine  to 
the  gods  at  festivals  and  sacrifices.  In  archi- 
tecture, the  representation  of  a  flat,  round  dish, 
used  as  an  ornament  in  friezes  and  other  deco- 
rations. The  ornament  appears  to  have  had,  in 
the  beginning,  a  mythological  and  sacred  char- 
acter, as  had  practically  all  primitive  decora- 
tions, especially  tiiose  connected  with  temples, 
shrines  and  sacred  places  in  general.  The 
patera  ornament  whioi  in  die  banning  was  a 
sculptured  representation  of  the  patera  dish, 
assumed  various  forms  in  latef  architecture 
when  the  sacred  character  of  its  origin  was 
forgotten.  Rosettes  and  flat  ornaments  of  dif- 
ferent shapes  bearing  no  resemfblances  to  the 
original  patera  are  now  named  after  it. 

PATBRCULUS.  p^-terlcQ-liis,  Gains  Vel- 
leiiu,  Roman  historian:  b.  Campania  about  19 
B.C. ;  d.  after  31  a.d.  In  boyhood  he  entered  the 
army  and  later  was  with  Tiberius  in  (jermany, 
Pannonia  and  Dalmatia.  He  was  a  favorite 
with  Tiberius,  and  when  the  latter  became  em- 
peror in  14  A.D.  he  made  PaterCulus  prxtor. 
Further  details  concerning  his  life  are  lacking, 
but  his  death  is  supposed  to  have  occurred 
about  31  A.D.  His  reputation  as  a  historian 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  ^Historiae  Romans^  (in 
two  boolcs,  Basel  1520),  which  purports  to  be  a 
-universal  nistory  though  really  dealing  chie% 
with  that  of  Rome.  It  b^ns  with  a  full  and 
valuable  account  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  ljut  is 
unfortimatety  not  <iuite  complete,  the  beginning 
and  a  part  following  the  eighth  ctiapter  being 
lacking.  The  style  is  excellent  and  the  char- 
acter drawing  is  forcible.  There  have  been 
many  editions  of  the  work,  among  them  Bur- 
mann's  (1719);  Ruhnken's  (1779);  Orelli's 
(1835);  Kritr  (Leipzig  1840);  Hahn's  (1876); 
Rockwood  (Boston  1893).  Consult  Tenffd.  W. 
S.,  'Geschichte  der  Rdmischen  Literatur*  (Vol. 
IL  Leipiig  1910). 

PATBRNO,  p^-tCr'no,  Sicily,  city  in  the 
province  of  Catania,  11  miles  northwest  of 
Catania  by  raU,  at  the  southern  base  of  Mount 
Etna.  There  is  a  Norman  castle,  dating  from 
1073,  which  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Hybia  or  Galeatis;  It  has  a  tower  and 
a  chapel  whose  frescoes  were  executed  in  the 
14th  century.  There  are  remains  of  mosaic 
invements,  baths  and  an  ancient  bridge  over  the 
Smeto.  There  are  mineral  springs  and  the 
ci^  has  a  trade  in  oil  and  wine.  Fop;  com- 
mtme  28,923. 

PATBRNOSTBR,  p5'ter-n6s'ter,  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  hence  employed  to  denote  the  prayer 
Itself.  This  prayer  was  given  on  two  different 
occasi<His:  first,  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount 
when  Christ,  addrcsnug  the  mtdtitude,  warned 
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them  against  the  vain  repetitions  of  the  hypo- 
crites and  heathens  in  prayer.  On  the  second 
occasion  it  was  cited  to  certain  of  his  disci|^es, 
when  it  was  introduced  by  the  words,  "When  ye 
pray,  say.  Our  Father*  (Luke  ad,  2-4).  Its  use 
in  the  Uturgy  or  Holy  Communion  service  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  churdi  fathers.  So  deep  was  the  venera- 
tion for  it  that  none  but  baptized  persons  were 
allowed  to  use  it  Among  the  earliest  patristic 
writings  after  the  apostoBc  age  there  are  two 
commentaries  on  this  prayer  —  one  by  Tertul- 
lian  and  another  by  Cyprian  —  both  written 
within  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 
death  of  Saint  John  the  Divine.  Since  the  13th 
century  the  Lord's  prayer  has  been  in  common 
use  in  church  services.  The  name  is  also  ap- 
.plied  to  the  large  beads  in  a  rosary,  which  are 
called  "paternosters.'^  In  the  formal  devotions 
among  Roman  Catholics  the  paternoster  is  re- 

Seated  a  stated  niimber  of  times  and  the  Ave 
faria  repeated  once  at  least,  tut  usually 
oftener. 

PATERNOSTER  ROW,  a  London  street, 
north  of  Saint  Paul's,  long  famous  as  the  centre 
of  the  boolc>publisfaing  ousiness  of  the  city. 
Its  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  prayer 
books  and  rosaries  sold  there. 

PATERSON^  Andrew  Bartoil,  Australian 
poet  and  journalist:  b.  Narrambla,  New  South 
Wales,  17  Feb.  1864.  He  studied  law  and 
finally  turned  to  journalism  in  1886;  and  ulti- 
mately became  editor  of  the  Town  and  Country 
Journal,  Sidney.  He  writes  imder  tiie  pen 
name  of  *Ban]o.*  As  a  special  war  corre- 
spondent for  Reuters  Agency,  the  Sidney  Morn- 
ing Herald  and  the  Melbourne  Argus,  he  went 
through  the  South  African  War  and  visited 
the '  Philippines,  diina  and  the  New  Hebrides 
for  the  Herald.  In  1902  he  wrote  special  arti- 
cles on  the  Australian  labor  question  for  the 
London  Times  and  he  was  editor  of  the  Sidney 
Evenmff  News  (1903^).  Amoi%  his  published 
woria  are  *The  Man  from  Snowy  River  *  a 
volume  of  stirring  narrative  verse  of  which 
32,000  cofies  were  sold  within  a  short  time 
after  pnbncation;  ^Rio  Grande's  Last  Race  and 
other  Verse*;  and  'Old  Bujh  Songs.>  He  has 
also  published  a  successful  novel,  'An  Outback 
Marriage.' 

PATERSON,  John.  American  soldier:  b. 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  1744;  d.  Lisle  (now  Whit- 
ney's Point),  N.  Y.,  19  July  1808.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1762  and  he  engaged 
m  law  practice  at  New  Britain;  but  in  17/4  he 
removed  to  Lenox,  Mass.,  where  he  continued 
his  practice,  and  in  that  year  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  In  177.\ 
after  the  battle  of  Lexitigton,  he  joined  the 
Federal  Army.  Under  his  supervision  the  first 
redoubt  at  Boston  was  constructed,  and  he  de- 
fended it  with  his  men  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  He  served  in  Canada  and  later  under 
Washington  in  New  Jersey,  participating  in 
the  batdcs  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  In  1777 
he  was  made  brigadier-general.  In  the  battle 
of  Stillwater  and  at  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne 
he  performed  distinguished  service,  and  later 
he  was  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  service  as  major-general  in 
1783  and  subsequently  joined  the  militia  during 
Sbays'  RebcUion  in  1786.  In  1794  he  removed 
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to  Lisle,  N.  Y.,  and  afterward  served  foar 
terms  in  the  legislature.  He  was  the  first  pre- 
siding judge  of  Broome  Coun^,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
member  of  Congress  in  1803-05,  after  which  he 
lived  in  retirement. 

PATBRSON,  John,  American  mathema- 
tician and  actuary:  b.  near  Morristown,  N.  J., 
1801 ;  d.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1883.  After  the  early 
death  of  his  father  at  Hamilton,  Canada,  he 
pursued  his  education  white  learning  the  print- 
ing trade  at  Buffalo.  Having  oimpleted  his 
apprenticeship,  he  foond  his  way  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  1823  and  shortly  after  his  arrival 
became  associated  with  the  Van  Benthuysen 
Company,  State  printers.  Meanwhile  his  apti- 
tude for  mathematics  and  the  sciences  led  him 
to  study  the  languages,  ancient  and  modern. 
He  was  honored  in  1833  with  election  to  the 
Albany  Institute  and  in  1835  with  the  master's 
degree  from  Union  College.  He  declined  an 
appointment  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and 
other  preferment,  and  was  engaged  for  some 
years  in  the  press  corrections  of  the  monti- 
mental  ^Natural  History  of  New  York*  In 
1851  he  became  State  superintendent  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  at  the  erection  of  the  State 
insurance  department  in  1860  became  its  mathe- 
matician and  then  its  actuary,  retiring  in 
1874.  His  only  son*  John  Shekman  Pat- 
ER80N,  b.  1849;  d.  Albany,  K.  Y..  1917,  in- 
herited his  mathematical  abili^  and  served 
the  actuarial  bureau  of  the  New  York  In- 
surance department  for  50  years,  35  of  which 
he  was  head  of  the  bureau  and  supervised  an 
astonishing  development  of  insurance  and  ex- 
pansion in  many  new  lines.  He  was  member 
and  Fellow  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America 
from  its  foundation  in  1889.  He  revised  and 
extended  the  tables  of  policy  ^nation  con- 
structed by  his  father  and  which  are  in  gen- 
eral use. 

PATBRSON,  Robert,  Scottish  stonemason, 
immortalized  by  Scott  as  *OId  Mortality*:  b. 
near  Hawick,  Scotland,  1715;  d.  Bankend, 
England,  29  Jan.  1801.  He  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship as  a  stonemason  with  his  brother 
near  Lochlaben,  and  in  about  1740  married  and 
rented  a  quarry,  making  a  business  of  carrying 
gravestones  to  Galloway.  His  house  was 
burned,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  re- 
treat of  Prince  Charles  in  1745  because,  it  is 
said,  of  the  fact  that  be  was  a  Cameronian. 
While  in  England  he  became  so  interested  in 
restoring  and  erecting  headstones  on  the  graves 
of  the  Covenanting  martyrs  that  when  released 
he  remained  with  his  family  only  a  short  time, 
and  in  1758  deserted  them,  devoting  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  'unusual  business  of 
his  pilgrimage.*  The  story  as  told  to  Scott  by 
Joseph  Train  became  the  foundation  of  the 
novel,  'Old  Mortality.* 

PATBRSON,  William,  English  financier, 
foimder  of  the  Bank  of  England:  b.  Skipmyre, 
Dumfriesshire,  April  1658;  d.  London,  January 
1719.  He  was  brought  np  m  England,  may  have 
been  a  peddler  in  Bs  early  days,  bat  soon  be- 
came a  well-to-do  merchant,  and  at  23  a  member 
of  the  Merchant  Taylors  Company.  He  took 
part  in  planning  the  revolution  of  1688;  as  early 
as  1691  proposed  the  formation  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  in  1694  became  one  of  its  direct- 
ors.  In  1695  he  attempted  to  carry  oat  a  loi^ 


cherished  sdiefne  of  a  free  ooaunonweadUi  and 
emporium  of  trade  in  Darien;  the  coloi^  was 
entirely  unsuccessful,  and  Paterson  for  a  time 
lost  his  reason.  On  his  return  to  Great  Britain 
he  promoted  the  Walpole  Sinking  Fund,  the 
scheme  of  1717  for  the  conversion  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  the  Union  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. Paterson  wrote  several  pamphlets  on 
economic  and  political  questions.  Consult  the 
<Ufe>  by  Bannister  (1838). 

PATBRSON.  William,  American  jurist  .- 
fa.  at  sea  1745;  d.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  8  Sept  180& 
He  was  broag^t  to  America  by  his  parents  when 
a  diOd,  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  174^, 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1769  and  engaged  in 
practice  in  New  Jersey.  In  1776  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  New  Jersey  State  constitutional  con- 
vention and  was  appointed  attorney-general  o£ 
the  State  in  that  year,  which  office  he  held  for 
10  years.  He  was  a  delmte  to  the  Continental 
Conmss  in  1780-81,  and  is  1787  a  member  of 
the  National  constitutional  omvention,  where 
he  proposed  the  *New  Jersey  plan,*  which  was 
to  leave  in  the  hands  oi  the  *soveragn  States* 
practically  all  laws  excepting  those  concerned 
with  regulating  commerce,  levjdng  duties  and 
providing  the  means  of  war.  There  was  to  be 
one  legislature  in  which  eadi  State  should  have 
one  vote,  and  all  executive  and  judiciary  com- 
mittees were  to  be  removable  by  Congress. 
This  plan  was  opposed  Edmund  Randolph, 
Y^o  presented  the  plan  for  a  national  govern- 
ment, and  ultimateb^  the  two  plans  were  merged 
in  one  and  adopted.  He  was  United  States 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  1789-90,  governor  of 
New  Jersey  1791-93,  and  was  appointed  by 
Washington  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1793.  The  of  Paterson,  N.  jT.,  was 
named  in  his  honor.  His  letters  have  been 
published  and  edited  b^  Mills,  under  the  title 
of  *  Glimpses  of  Colomal  Society  and  As  Life 
of  Princeton  College  1766-73,  by  One  of  the 
Qass  of  1763>  (Philadelphia  1903). 

PATBRSON,  William,  Canadian  states- 
man: b.  Hamilton^  Ontario,  19  Sept  1839.  He 
early  entered  business  life,  in  which  he  was 
markedly  successful  He  was  mayor  of  Brant- 
ford  in  1872^73,  and  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  in  1872-1911.  He  entered 
the  Laurier  Cabinet  as  ContvoIIer  of  the  Cus- 
toms in  1896,  and  was  arawinted  Minister  of 
Customs  of  (Canada  in  ISw,  whidi  office  he  oc- 
cuiued  until  1911.  He  was  actively  connected 
with  the  framing  of  the  new  customs  tariffs  of 
1897  and  1907;  and  in  1911  was  one  of  theCana^ 
dian  representatives  conducting  reciprocity 
nidations  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATBRSON,  William  Romaine  (pseud. 
Benjamin  Swift),  British  noveUst:  b.  Glas- 
gow, 29  July  1871.  He  was  educated  at  Lau- 
sanne and  at  Glasgow  University  afterward 
traveling  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  languages.  Author  of  'Nancy 
Noon>  (iSe);  <Siren  Qty'  (1899);  <Sordon' 
(1902) :  <The  Nemesis  of  the  Nations>  (1907)  } 
<The  Old  Dance  Master>  (1911)  ;  ^The  Lady  of 
the  Night*  (1913);  <What  Lies  Beneath* 
(1917),  etc. 

PATBRSON,  N.  J.,  industrial  city,  the  third 
in  population  in  the  State  and  the  capital  of 
Passaic  County,  situated  17  miles  northwest  of 
New  Yoric  Oty,  on  the  Passak  River,  which  for 
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several  miles,  on  the  east  and  north,  forms  the 
boundary  line  of  the  municipality.  The  city  is 
built  chiefly  on  a  plain  surrounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  high  hills.  A  portion  of  the  town, 
however,  is  situated  on  the  hills  rising  from  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  and  on  the  l^gh  ground 
around  the  point  where  the  Passaic  River  makes 
its  way  through  the  hills  and  descends  to  the 
level  of  the  plain  over  the  celebrated  Passaic 
Falls.  The  descent  is  about  70  feet ;  the  perpen- 
dicular fall  being  some  50  feet.  In  the  abund- 
ant power  afforded  by  this  waterfall  is  found 
the  reason  for  founding  the  ci^  at  this  point, 
and  its  growth  to  one  of  die  most  important 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  coimtry.  The 
p(»tilation  has  grown  from  7^96  in  1840  to  over 
■140;O0D  in  1919.  Over  50.000  of  its  popula- 
tion are  of  foreifni  birth.  Three  important  rait- 
way  lines  pass  through  Paterson:  <the  Erie, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  and  the 
New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western. 

Paterson  is  called  *The  Lyons  of  America,* 
because  it  is  the  principal  silk  manufacturing 
centre  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  In  1900  the 
number  of  silk  mills  in  the  ciQr  was  136,  with 
a  total  capital  of  $19,025,564,  employing  15,943 
wage-earners  (exclusive  of  salaried  officers  and 
clerks),  whose  total  annual  wages  amounted  to 
$6,291,998.  The  value  of  the  product  of  these 
mills  was  $26,006,156.  In  1917  the  silk  plants 
had  increased  to  over  400.  There  were  also^  30 
establishments  engaged  in  dyeing  and  finishing 
textiles  —  almost  exclusively  silk  —  with  com- 
bined capital  of  $2326.293,  employing  2,707 
workers,  whose  wages  amounted  to  $1,184,764. 
TTie  total  product  of  these  dyeing  establishments 
was  valued  at  $3^36,409.  The  total  annual  prod- 
uct of  the  silk  manufacturing  business,  therefore^ 
including  dyeing  and  finishing,  amounted  in  1900 
to  $29,8^,565 ;  this  being  considerably  more  than 
half  the  total  value  of  manufactured  goods  of 
all  Idnds  produced  in  the  dty.  In  1902  accord- 
ing to  the  New  Jersey  bureau  of  statistics  the 
nSm  of  the  product  of  the  silk  industry  had 
increased  to  $32,896,717.  Sted  and  iron  manu- 
factures rank  second  in  importance.  There 
were  in  this  line  37  establishments  with  cajntal 
amounting  to  $6,668,425,  employing  3,854  v^g^ 
earners,  who  received  $1,844745  in  wages.  The 
value  of  the  product  was  $5,906,517.  In  1902 
the  product  of  this  industry  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  the  State  bureau  of  statistics,  to  $10,117,- 
480.  The  .greater  part  of  the  steel  and  iron 
business  is  done  by  the  two  great  corporations 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotives. 
Thts  has  long  ranked  second  in  importance 
among  th^  industries  of  Paterson.  The  city 
having  been  one  of  the  two  or  three  earliest  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  it  has 
ever  since  ranked  among  the  most  important 
centres  in  the  country  for  this  industry.  Brew- 
ing ranks  fourth  in  value  of  annual  product. 
The  cairital  invested  is  reported  as  $5,685,849; 
number  of  persons  employed  245,  eamiiig  $167,- 
575,  and  the  value  of  the  product  $1,859,537. 
Condensed  statistics  as  given  in  the  United 
States  Census  Report  for  1900  of  die  total 
manufactures  of  Paterson  in  1^  and  1900,  are 
as  follows:  Capital  invested  in  1890.  $27,603,- 
549;  in  1900,  $43,510,481.  Value  of  products, 
1890.  $4^63,531;  1900,  $52,287,975.  Average 
number  of  wage-earners,  1890,  23,198;  1900,  30,- 
190.  Total  wages,  1890,  $10439.725:  1900,  $12r 
812;53& 


The  number  and  variety  of  smaller  indus- 
tries is  considerable,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  decade  above  reported  upon  shows  an  in- 
crease of  over  66  per  cent  in  the  number  of  es- 
tablishments and  23  per  cent  in  value  of 
products. 

Banki^  Paterson  has  three  national  banks 
with  a  combined  capital  and  surplus  of  abotit 
$%p00,000,  and  six  savings  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies. The  oldest  of  these,  the  Paterson  Sav- 
ings Institution,  now  in  its  Slst  year,  has  depos- 
its amounting  to  $17,500,000  and  resources, 
$19,500,000. 

The  city  government  comprises  a  mayor, 
board  of  pubhc  works,  board  of  finance,  board 
of  fire  and  police  commissioners,  elected  for 
two  years,  11  aldermen  who  have  power  over 
excise  matters  only,  commissioners  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  park  commissioners,  commis- 
sioners of  assessment  of  taxes,  board  of  health 
and  Free  Public  Library  trustees.  The  va- 
rious commissions  are  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  con- 
firmed by  the  board  of  aldermen.  The  tax  levy 
for  the  year  1903  was  $1,360,776. 

The  public  school  system  is  efficient  and  pro- 
gressive. There  are  2d  public  schools,  including 
the  high  school  and  26  school  buildings.  The 
number  of  pupils  registered  is  22,000  and  the 
number  of  teachers  employed,  625.  The  total 
appropriation  for  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction is  $325,750,  of  which  $277,250  is  re- 
quired for  salaries.  There  are  also  a  half 
dozen  or  more  private  schools,  some  of  them  of 
excellent  standing. 

The  Free  Public  Library  is  managed  on  pro- 
gressive lines  and  is  popular  and  successful. 
The  building  and  all  except  some  3,000  of  its 
36,000  volumes  were  destroyed  in  tiie  great  fire 
of  February  1902,  but  prompt  measures  were 
taken  for  re-establishment,  and  in  two  years 
18,000  volumes  had  been  collected  in  the  tempo- 
rary building,  and  a  new,  carefulh*  planned' 
and  heautifulbuilding,  costit^  $200,(X)0,  was  far 
advanced  toward  completion.  There  are  also 
four  branches  in  different  sections  of  the  d^. 
There  are  published  in  Paterson,  three  dainr 
newspapers  and  five  weekly  (two  in  Dutdi) 
(two  Italian). 

There  are  upward  of  75  diurches  in  Pater- 
son, representing  nearly  all  the  prindpal  denom- 
inations. The  most  prominent  are  the  Presby- 
terian, Episcopalian,  Methodist  ^iscopal.  Re- 
formed and  Roman  Catholic  There  are  also 
three  Jewish  synagogues.  There  are  a  flourish- 
ing Y.  M.  C  A.  and  Y.  W.  C  A.,  each  with  a 
handsome  building.  There  are  three  targe  and 
well  supported  hospitals— the  General  Hospital 
and  Saint  Joseph's,  Miriam  Bamet  Memori^ 
Hospital  —  also  an  isolation  hospital  for  con- 
tagious diseases  wbich  is  considered  a  model 
among  institotions  of  its  kind;  two  orphaa 
asylums,  an  Old  Ladies'  Home  and  a  Childra^s 
Day  Nursery  with  a  building  erected  by  Mrs. 
Garret  A.  Hobart. 

About  six  miles  of  the  more  important 
streets  of  Paterson  are  paved  with  vitrified 
brick,  three  and  one-half  miles  with  asphalt, 
four  and  one-fourth  ^Belgian  blocM  and  some 
63  miles  are  macadamized.  Paterson  has  three 
parks  of  moderate  area,  but  well  kept,  present- 
ing pleasing  examples  of  landscape  gardening 
and  affonftng  somewhat  exceptionswy  picture 
aswie  and  charming  distant  views.  IQie  parka 
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are  situated  one  at  either  end  of  die  town  and 
both  border  on  the  Passaic  River.  The  East- 
side  Park  contains  60  acres  and  the  Westside 
30  acres.  There  are  also  23  small  parks  scat- 
tered throu^out  the  city.  Also  situated  one  at 
the  cast,  the  other  at  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
are  two  cemeteries,  beautifully  laid  out  In 
Cedar  Lawn  Cemetery  is  the  costly  mausoleum 
of  the  late  Hon.  Garret  A-  Hobart,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  dty  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
handsome  buildings. .  The  most  important 
buildings  in  the  business  section  are  the  dty 
hail,  and  on  the  square  surrounding  it,  live 
modern  and  costly  bank  buildings,  several  large 
office  buildings  and  a  block  below  the  building 
of  the  Paterson  Savings  Institution.  Main 
street  contains  large  and  handsome  depart- 
ment stores  of  metropolitan  character  and  a^ 
pointments.  The  new  county  court  house  a 
built  of  white  marble  at  a  cost  of  about  $400,000. 
Adjoining  the  court  house  is  the  new  post- 
oi!ice  and  opposite  the  high  school  costing  al- 
most a  million  dollars.  One  block  to  the  east 
of  the  city  hall  stands  the  Hamilton  Club,  the 
handsomest  clubhouse  in  New  Jersey.  The 
most  notable  churches  are  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Presbyterian,  Saint  Paul's  Protest- 
ant Episcopal,  Saint  John's  Roman  Catholi^ 
Saint  Joseim's  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Second 
Presbyterian.  The  Danforth  Memorial  Libra^ 
building  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  and  beauti- 
ful public  building  in  the  city.  It  was  erected 
in  1903-04  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Charles 
Danforth,  with  funds  presented  to  the  public 
library  trustees  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Ryle. 

The  town  of  Paterson  was  founded  by,  or 
had  its  origin  in  the  ^Society  for  Establishing 
Useful  Manufactures.'  which  was  chartered 
hy  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  in  1791,  and 
'  in  ikt  summer  of  1792  the  site,  by  the  'Great 
Falls  of  the  Passaic'  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
location  for  the  mills  and  the  town.  The 
charter  of  the  society  was  drawn  up  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  who  was  greatly  interested  in 
founding  a  system  of  American  manufactures. 
He  has  often  been  considered  the  founder  of 
Paterson  and  there  is  evidence  that  he  Influ- 
enced the  newly-formed  corporation  in  select- 
ingr  the  «ite  for  the  town,  but  he  appears  to 
have  had  little  connection  with  the  enterprise 
afterward.  Cotton  manufactures  were  the  first 
and  for  many  years  the  most  important  carried 
on,  but  have  long  since  be^  superseded. 
Woolen  and  paper  manufactures  were  also  ex- 
tensively carried  on  in  the  early  and  middle 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  it  was  in  Paterson 
that  Samuel  Colt  manufactured  the  first  of  his 
revolving  pistols.  His  venture  in  Paterson, 
however,  was  not  a  success.  The  first  locomo- 
tive mannfacttired  in  Paterson  was  finished  in 
1837  after  16  months'  labor  upon  it  It  was 
not  until  1840  that  the  silk  industry  was  suc- 
cessful^ established  by  Tohn  Ryle,  ayomg  Eng- 
lishman who  had  recently  come  to  this  country. 
From  very  modest  bepnnings  silk  manufactur- 
ing in  Paterson  has  advanced  in  60  years  to 
the  vast  proportions  shown  in  the  statistics  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  At  midnight  on 
Saturday,  S  Feb.  1902,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  dty  west  of  Main  street,  and 
rapidly  burned  its  way  throu^  the  very  heart 


of  the  business  section  of  the  town.  The  fire 
was  not  subdued  until  Simday  night  The  public 
library,  two  bank  buildings,  five  churches,  the 
largest  stores  and  other  prominent  buildings  and 
about  250  dwellings  were  destrc^red.  The  dty 
hall  and  the  Hamilton  Qub,  two  of  the  best 
buildings  in  the  dty,  were  bnmed  out,  but  the 
walls  were  left  intact  and  the  exteriors  not 
seriously  damaged.  The  total  loss  was  $6j30O,- 
000,  on  which  insurance  was  paid  to  the  amount 
of  $4,011,000.  The  mayor  promptly  decHnal 
all  outside  aid,  the  dtizens  raised  a  targe  fund 
for  the  reUef  of  the  destitute,  and  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  to  rebuild  the  dty  far  better 
than  before,  in  less  than  a  month  another 
calamity  came  upon  the  dty  in  the  shape  of  the 
greatest  flood  ever  known  m  the  Passaic  Valley.' 
Great  loss  of  property  followed  in  Paterson, 
and  hundreds  of  the  poorer  class  were  again 
driven  from  thdr  homes.  In  October  1903 
ano^er  great  flood  occurred,  causing  heavy  loss. 
The  dt^,  notwithstanding,  is  prosperous  and 
progressive. 

John  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Secretary  PaUrson  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

PATH£,  p4't&,  Charles,  French  photog- 
rapher and  pioneer  in  the  motion  picture  trade : 
b.  Paris,  about  1873.  In  1896,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Emile,  and  two  others,  he 
founded  the  now  vell-ltnown  firm  of  Path£ 
Frftres.  The  firm  started  with  two  Idnetoscopes, 
in  which  by  dropping  a  coin,  one  was  privileged 
to  see  a  succession  of  tiny  photos  tumbling 
over  one  another  and  giving  the  effect  of  life 
action.  The  machine  had  been  invented  by 
Edison  in  America  and  copied  in  ^igland  if<f 
Robert  Paul,  who  delivered  the  machines  to 
Pathi.  The  firm  members  had  each  contributed 
less  than  $500  and  after  a  time  two  withdrew, 
leaving  the  Path^  brothers  to  carry  on  the  busi' 
ness  alone.  It  was  soon  found  necessary  to 
change  the  kinetoscope  pictures  frequently. 
Charles  purchased  20  additional  machines, 
placed  them  in  20  different  towns  and  switched 
the  pictures  in  weekly  rotation.  Thus  was  bom 
the  first  picture  exchange  on  6  June  1894.  C 
Frands  Jenkins  projected  pictures  from  moving 
celluloid  film  on  the  wall  of  a  jewelry  store  at 
Richmond,  Ind.  Not  until  two  years  later  did 
his  invention  attra<A  general  attention.  Fath^ 
meanwhile,  had  secured  Lumiire's  motion  pic- 
ture camera,  thai  just  completed,  and  began  to 
take  his, own  pictures  10  or  15  feet  at  a  time. 
His  projection  apparatus  was  still  imperfect; 
for  a  time  he  was  his  own  cameraman,  ship- 
ping clerk  manufacturer,  salesman  and  demon- 
strator. Later  with  the  development  of  im- 
proved projection  apparatus  in  America  the 
Pathe  firm  entered  on  the  production  of  photo- 
plays. The  one-room  factory  of  20  years  ago 
is  represented  by  a  $2,800,000  concern  in  Join- 
ville,  France,  with  branches  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  offices  and  exchanges  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Pathe  news  film  is 
familiar  to  all  patrons  of  the  dnema.  The 
French  government  has  made  M.  Charles  Fathi 
a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

PATHBLIN,    P9t'13h',    Malstre  Pierre, 

marks  the  beginning  of  French  comedy  with 
a  work  still  admired  for  its  comic  force  and 
resourceful  exploitation  of  dramatic  possibili- 
ties. Authorship  and  date  are  not  established, 
but  the  original  Pathelin  farce,  *Mfuster  Pierre 
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Pathelin'  was  probably  written  and  first  acted 
between  1467  and  1470^  and  many  signs  ^oint 
to  the  lawyer,  ecclesiastic  and  poet  Pierre 
Blanchet  of  Poictiers  ■  (1459-1519)  as  its 
author.  Its  immediate  populari»  is  indicated 
by  imitations,  'Le  Nouveau  Pathelin^  of  1474 
and  <Le  Testament  de  Pathelin'  of  about  1485. 
and  also  by  familiar  allusions  in  the  worics  of 
Villon,  Coquillart,  Gringoire  and  others.  It 
penetrated  to  England  and  to  Germany,  was 
turned  into  Latin  by  Reuchlin  as  'Scenica  pro- 

Bmnastica'  and  was  acted  by  his  pupils  at 
eidelberg  (1497).  A  more  faithful  Latin  ver- 
sion by  Connibert,  *Patelinus  alias  veterator, 
nova  comoedia,^  appeared  in  Paris  in  1512. 
The  French  play  was  printed  with  gradual  mod- 
ernizations 25  times  before  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  and  twice  in  the  17th.  In  1706  Brueys 
used  the  plot  for  his  ^L'Avocat  Pathelin,'  and 
the  old  play,  though  commended  hy  MoU^e  and 
La  Foataiiii&  sufiered  passing  neglect  It  "was 
twice  printed  io  its  early  form  in  the  18th  and 
often  in  the  19th  century,  most  elaborately  by 
Genin  (1854),  most  conveniently  with  its  com- 
panion pieces  by  Jacob  in  ^Recueil  des  Farces^ 
(1876).  The  farce  tells  in  lilting  octosyllabic 
couplets  how  Pathetin,  a  lawyer,  bayrs  cloth 
with  no  intention  of  paying  for  it,  tricks  the 
merchant,  but  is  himself  tricked  by  a  shepherd 
client  who  uses  the  stupidity  which  Pathettn  had 
taught  him  to  feign,  to  defraud  the  a>unsclor 
of  his  fee.  There  is  a  prose  tranilation,  with 
introduction  and  stage  directions,  by  R  Hoi- 
brool^  Boston.  1905  and  1914. 

PATHPINDBR.  a  nidmame  given  Gen. 
John  C  Fremont  (q.v.)  because  of  his  ex- 
plorations of  the  Far  West  from  1837  to  1853. 

PATHFINDER,  The.  'The  Pathfinder; 
or  the  Inland  Sea,^  third  in  the  order  oi  events 
of  Fenimore  Cooper's  Leather-Stocking  tales, 
was  published  in  1840,  13  years  after  Natty 
Bumppo  had  ended  his  career  in  ^The  Prairie.* 
Although  Cooper  had  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  reviving  that  hero,  and  although  he  was 
at  the  time  engaged  in  fierce  litigations  with  the 
newspapers,  he  brought  to  his  task  the  rematk- 
able  freshness  and  vigor  with  which  he  always 
handled  the  fortunes  of  his  chief  character.  It 
is  true  that  'The  Pathfmder*  shows  Natty  at 
his  old  trick  of  guiding  tender  damsels  throurii 
the  dangerous  woods,  and  that  the  siege  at  the 
blockhouse  and  the  storm  on  Ontario  are  con- 
siderably like  other  of  (hooper's  sieges  and 
storms.  The  book  suffers  Httle,  however,  from 
these  parallelisms.  Chingachgook  has  all  his 
proud,  affecting,  forest  stoiasm  and  compe- 
tence. Natty,  here  commonly  called  La  Longue 
Carabine,  keeps  in  a  har^  middle  age  his 
simple  and  honest  nature,  which  is  severely 
tested  his  love  for  a  young  girl.  She  is  a 
conventional  heroine  of  romance  who  would 
not  have  deserved  Natty  had  she  loved  him. 
But  a  certain  soft  amiability  abuut  her  turns 
for  a  time,  and  convincingly  enough,  all  the 
thoughts  of  the  scout  to  the  world  of  domestic 
affections.  More  talkative  than  ever  before^  he 
reveals  new  mental  and  moral  traits.  With  the 
same  touch  of  realism  which  had  kept  Uncas 
and  Cora  apart  in  'The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,* 
Cooper  separates  these  lovers,  not.  of  course, 
without  certain  fine  gestures  of  renunciation 
which  have  the  due  romantic  flavor,  sends  her 
to  the  arms  of  a  younger  suitor,  and  restores 


the  hero  to  his  true  home  in  the*  wilderness. 
The  adventures  of  the  plot  are  varied  and  stir- 
rit^[,  particularhr  those  on  the  water,  which 
take  authority  from  the  fact  that  Cooper  had 
as  midshipman  actually  seen  service  on  Lake 
Ontario.  In  language,  method,  ideas  'The 
Pathfinder*  resembles  the  rest  of  the  series,  but 
it  is  a  real  distinction  to  be  the  only  book 
which  shows  Natty  Bumppo  in  love  and  the 
first  which  made  important  imaginative  use  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

PATHOLOGY  (Gr.  Ta^of,  suffering  and 
^io,  doctrine  of  disease)  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  all  departures  from  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  animal  or  plant.  Owing  to  the  great 
range  of  variation  in  the  anatomy  and  func- 
tional behavior  of  organs  and  ussues,  it  is 
difficult  to  set  up  a  standard  which  m^  be 
considered  as  normal,  and  we  are  forced  to 
adopt  for  this  purpose  the  usual  or  average 
condition.  Pathology  treats  of  all  abnormalities 
in  the  process  of  development  of  the  individual 
and  of  their  results.  It  considers  all  the  unto- 
ward results  of  outward  influences,  be  they 
physical  or  chemical,  or  of  those  more  complex 
influences  which  we  may  designate  biological,  as 
well  as  those  subtle  characters  of  the  orgam»n 
itself  which,  often  hereditaty,  render  it  more  or 
less  prone  to  these  influences^,  and  give  it  the 
power  of  arranging  a  protection  for  itself  and 
recovering  its  normal  state. 

HistoncaL — Within  recent  centuries  the 
various  subdivisions  of  pathology  have  acquired 
such  importance  and  have  been  so  systematically 
studied  as  to  constitute  almost  independent 
sciences.  The  science  of  j^thological  anatomy, 
for  example,  is  a  development  of  the  last  300 
years,  whUe  that  of  pathological  chemistry  dates 
only  from  the  middle  third  of  the  19th  century. 
Pathology  in  its  broad  sense,  however,  must 
be  recognized  as  existing,  though  in  a  crude 
and  imperfect  form,  even  in  the  very  beginnings 
of  science.  Throughout  the  history  of  metu- 
cine  the  student  must  observe  the  distinction 
between  the  products  of  objective  investigations 
—  the  direct  observation  of  nature — and  the 
ever-recurring  ^hltosoplucal  or  speculative  qrs> 
terns  of  medicine  built  upon  some  fanciful  or 
arbitrary  foundation  and  rounded  off  with  ap- 
parent logic  to  satisfy  the  innate  cravings  of 
man  for  order  and  completeness.  To  the 
former  is  due  the  real  and  steady  progress  of 
medicine,  while  only  too  often  the  systems  based 
on  speculation  have  retarded  progress.  Obser- 
vation and  hypothesis  are,  however,  so  mixed 
together  and  entangled  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
consider  one  without  the  other. 

The  earliest  beginninirs  of  patbolcwy  are  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Hindus,  Qial- 
daeans.  Chinese  and  Egyptians,  where,  although 
medicine  was  under  the  sway  of  jinests,  and 
incantations  were  the  main  therapeutic  agencies, 
there  can  still  be  recognized  a  vague  Knowl- 
edge of  the  more  obvious  diseases.  In  Greece 
the  records  contain  onhr  similarty  obscure  con- 
ceptions until  about  40i)  b.c,  when  there  arose 
the  HtMMxratic  school,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant writings  are  attributed  to  Hippocrates 
himself.  The  great  services  of  this  school  lay 
in  their  separating  medicine  from  religion,  in 
making  abundant  accurate  observations  on  the 
symptoms  and  course  of  diseases,  and  in  insti- 
tuting a  rational  h^^enic  and  dietetic  system 
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in  the  treatment  o{  disease.  The  pathology  o£ 
Hippocrates  was  a  humoral  pathology  with  only 
the  most  meagre  basts  of  anatomy  or  physi- 
ology, inasmuch  as  human  dissections  were 
not  practised.  The  next  advances  were  made 
by  the  Greeks  in  Alexandria,  where  the  study 
of  anatomy  flourished  under  Herophilus  and 
Erasistratus  about  300  b.c  In  Rome,  Celsus, 
Aretseus,  and  above  all,  Galen,  vrfao  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  century,  ctmtributed 
not  only  to  tfie  knowledge  of  disease,  but  also 
to  that  of  anatomy  and  physiology;  and  Galen, 
adopting  and  expanding  the  Hippocratic  teach- 
ings, so  welded  together  the  knowledge  of  the 
times,  filling  the  gaps  by  ingenious  speculation, 
that  his  system,  treating  of  the  whole  realm  of 
medicine,  became  supreme  in  its  apparent  infal- 
libility, and  dominated  medical  thought  and  prac- 
tice until  the  16th  century.  During  ^1  this  time 
no  important  advance  was  made,  the  literature 
consisting  largely  of  compilations  and  transla? 
tions,  preserved  and  transmitted  to  western 
Europe  by  the  Arabs,  all  difficulties  being  de- 
cided by  a  reference  to  the  authority  of  Galen. 
With  Uie  revival  of  learning  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  practice  of  dissecting  the  human 
body  there  arose  those  great  medical  reformers, 
Veaalitts  and  Paracelsus,  who  pointed  otlt  er- 
rors in  Galen's  system.  The  former  overthrew 
his  supremacy  so  far  as  it  referred  to  anatomy, 
and  the  latter  endeavored  to  break  the  shackles 
of  all  authority  and  tradition.  In  the .  17th 
century  Harvey  by  his  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  completed  this  overthrow  from 
the  physiological  side.  These  men,  however, 
formed  no  satisfactory  substitutes  for  the  uni- 
versal authority  in  medicine  of  Galen,  and  to 
satisfy  diis  craving  numerous  more  or  less 
fanciful  mtems  arose  in  the  l7th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, wnidi  were  concerned  mainly  with  the 
nature  of  the  processes  of  life,  and  made  sweep- 
ing generalizations  as  to'  the  relation  of  these 
to  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  diseases.  De- 
scriptive anatomists,  such  as  Malpighi,  by  the 
aid  of  the  newly  improved  microscope  added 
greatly  during  his  period  to  tlie  store  of  ana- 
tomical knowledge  whidi  Vesalius  had  so  en- 
riched. It  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
18th  century,  however,  that  there  began  with 
Morgagni,  John  Hunter,  and  his  nepnew  and 
pupil,  Matthew  Baillie,  the  systematic  study  of 
pathological  anatomy.  In  Morgagni's  book, 
^De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum*  (1761),  we 
have  really  the  foundation  of  that  study,  and 
the  museum  of  Hunter  has  formed  a  model  for 
similar  institutions  all  over  the  world.  Great 
pr<wress  resulted  in  this  century  too  from  the 
studies  of  Haller  and  Wolff  in  the  domain  of 
physiology  and  embryology  —  all  this  regardless 
and,  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  ever-recurring 
speculations  and  systems  which  occupied  so 
dominant  a  place  in  the  medicine  of  the  period. 

The  19th  century  was  ushered  in  ay  the 
epochal  researches  of  Bidiat,  who,  in  recoiiniz- 
ing  the  tissues  and  studying  disease  with  refer- 
ence to  them,  rather  than  to  regions  or  organs, 
made  an  advance  overshadowed  only  by  the 
later  discovery  of  the  cell.  Following  him 
came  the  Pansian  school  of  pathological  anat- 
omists including  Corvisart,  Laennec,  Cruveil- 
hier  and  others,  whose  teachings  were  carried 
to  England  and  Germany  by  their  many  schol- 
ars. RokitanslQr  (1804-78),  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  extraordinary  opportunities  offered  in 


Vienna,  greatly  advanced  the  knowlet^  of 
pathological  anatomy.  Doubtless  the  greatest 
name  in  the  history  of  pathology  is  Uiat  of 
Virchow  (1821-1902),  who,  spurred  on  by  the 
discovery  of  the  cellular  structure  of  plants 
and  animals  by  Schleiden  and  Schwann,  soon 
convinced  himself  that  every  animal  tissue  is 
composed  of  and  derived  from  cells,  that  no 
cell  arises  except  as  the  offspring  of  a  pre- 
viously existing  cdl,  and  that  spontaneous  gen- 
eration of  celU  is  imposrible.  The  application 
of  these  fundamental  ideas  to  pa^ology  resulted 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  in  the 
establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  cellular  pathol- 
ogy, which  inaugurated  the  most  important 
epoch  in  that  science.  The  enormous  amount  of 
work  which  has  followed  has  been  entirely  a 
confirmation  and  elaboration  of  these  principles. 
The  value  of  the  experimental  method,  which 
has  contributed  so  lai^ly  to  exact  pathological 
knowledge,  although  introduced  by  John  Hunter 
and  practised  by  Virchow  and  otiiers,  came  into 
full  general  recognition  especially  by  the  work 
of  Traube  and  of  Cohnheim  (1839-84). 

During  the  last  three  decades  of  the  19th 
century  the  researches  of  Pasteur  and  of  Koch, 
who  oAvc  been  followed  by  many  workei^  in 
the  fields  opened  1^^  them,  have  dhown  die  paia- 
mount  importance  of  the  relation  of  micro- 
scopic plants  and  animals  to  the  production  of 
disease.  Physiological  chemistry,  established  as 
a  science  by  Liebig  in  the  middle  third  of  the 
19th  century,  has  cleared  up  many  obscure  prc^- 
lems.  More  precise  memods  of  clinical  re- 
search and  experimental  study  of  the  problems 
of  pathological  physiology  have  added  their  im- 
portant results.  The  last  decade  has  been 
marked  especially  by  those  investigations  into 
the  laws  of  immunity  which  have  been  crowned 
with  such  brilliant  success  and  have  conferred 
such  inestimable  practical  benefits  on  mankind, 
the  names  of  Metchnikoff,  Behring  and  Ehrlich 
being  most  prominently  associated  with  these 
advances. 

DefinitioiM  and  Clasgifications.— Although 
hitman  pathology  in  its  broadest  sense  compre- 
hends the  entire  science  of  metficirie,  as  distin- 
gui^ed  from  the  practice  of  the  medical  art, 
the  term  is  sometimes  used  in  a  restricted  sense 
as  equivalent  to  pathological  anatomy,  the 
knowledge  of  which  first  placed  pathology  upon 
a  scientific  foundation.  This  knowledge  is  ob- 
tained by  post-mortem  examinations  and  by  mi- 
cioscopical  study  of  diseased  tissues  (patho- 
logical histology).  But  not  less  important  than 
the  knowledge  of  morbid  structure  is  that  of  the 
altered  activities  or  functions  of  the  hody  in 
disease.  This  latter  branch  of  pathology,  which 
is  called  pathological  physiology,  rests  upon 
clinical  observations  and  upon  experiment  (ex- 
perimental pathology).  Even  in  the  more  com- 
prehensive works  on  pathology  it  is  customary 
to  include  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
subject  matter  of  pathological  physiology,  the 
larger^  part  being  assigned  to  woilcs  on  clinical 
medicine.  Both  pathological  anatomy  and 
pathological  physiology  have  been  (rreatly  ad- 
vanced by  the  aid  of  chemistry  (pathological 
chemistry).  The  term  "general  oathotogy*  is 
used  to  include  both  general  pathological  anat- 
omy and  general  pathological  physiology,  and 
embraces  the  consideration  of  such  topics  as  the 
nature  and  causes  of  diseases,  morbid  processes 
common  to  many  ^sensed  condidons  and  dis- 
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turbances  of  function  resnlting  from  such  proc- 
esses. What  is  known  as  etiology,  or  tke  causa- 
tion of  diseases,  is  a  subject  of  such  extent  and 
complexity  that  only  certain  of  its  aspects  are 
usually  treated  of  in  works  on  (athotoKy,  other 
aspecu  beinR  referred  to  the  departments  of 
hygiene,  including  bacteriology  and  dbiical 
medicine.  The  terms  comparative  pathdogy, 
animal  pathology  and  vegetable  pathology  are 
self-explanatory.  The  limitations  of  the  present 
article  are  sudi  that  attention  will  be  given 
mainly  to  a  necessarily  brief  presentation  of 
some  of  the  more  important  general  patholog- 
ical processes,  with  particular  reference  to  man. 

General  Prindrfee  in  Pathology^—  Fr*m 
what  has  ,been  said  of  the  scc^  of  pstholocy 
it  is  evident  that,  as  it  is  a  study  ef 
the  perversion  of  normal  structure  and  func- 
tion, <here  must  be  in  each  instance  some  under- 

rg  cause  which  brings  about  the  disturbance 
every  case  it  is  found  in  the  last  analysis 
that  there  has  been  somethinpr  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  injury  either  immediate  or  re- 
mote even  to  preceding  generations,  whidi  has 
started  the  cluin  of  events  leading  to  tke  ab- 
normal state.  Frequently  it  is  very  diffioult  or 
impossible  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  injury, 
but  this  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  trina- 
pie  and  in  each  obscure  disease  the  final  dts* 
covery  of  the  aetiological  factor  or  cause  re- 
veals some  injurious  agency.  In  many  cases 
the  injury  is  such  as  to  produce  peculiar  and 
perfectly  specific  changes  in  Uie  tissue  or  spe- 
cific disturbances  of  function,  but  in  otheds  the 
result  is  one  that  is  the  common  effect  of  uany 
causes.  There  are  certain  ways  in  whic|  the 
body  responds  to  injuries  by  stereot:yped  mech- 
anisms of  a  defensive  character  wmch  act  be- 
cause those  are  the  common  forms  of  resnanse 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  attadc,  but  there 
are  others  which  are  definitely  aimed  at  the 
neutralization  of  a  particular  form  of  injury 
and  these  are  s^>ecific  and  come  into  play  ^y 
when  that  special  injury  occurs. 

It  is  easy  to  review  in  broad  lines  the  tjpes 
of  injury,  and  reflection  will  show  the  dass 
into  which  each  special  form  of  injury  will  fall. 
Thus  there  are  physical  influences  whidi  ,be- 
come  injurious  and  in  <he  same  wav  there  are 
chemical  injuries.  As  far  as  we  know  the  whole 
race  of  bacteria  act  through  their  chemical 
effects  alffiough  some  of  the  Urger  animal  para- 
sitts  nuqr  cause  mechanical  injuries.  We  can- 
not (luite  place  tumors  whidi  cause  both  me- 
chanical and  chemical  injuries  because  we  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  reasons  for  tbeir 
growth.  Nor  are,  we  as  yet  quite  sure  about 
the  importance  of  psychic  influences  in  so  fsr 
as  their  ability  to  cause  material  injury  is  coa- 
cemed.  The  natural  normal  growth  and  dt- 
vel<^nnent  and  functioning  of  the  body  is  to 
^reat  extent  the  result  of  physical  and  chemicid 
influences  and  it  is  easily  understood,  therefor*, 
that  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  these  influences 
may  produce  a  diseased  condition  in  a  negative 
way  quke  as  well  as  the  intensification  of  others 
in  a  positive  way. 

Immutable  laws  do  exist  according  to  which 
normal  growth  and  nutrition  and  the  function'* 
ing  of  aU  parts  of  Ae  body  nrcKced.  Of  many 
of  these  we  are  only  slowly  banning  to  recog- 
nize die  existence  through  <heir  being  brought 
to  our  attention  by  bdng  exaggerated  or  o^er- 
wise  rendered  consincuous  by  disease.  Such  is 


the  recent  comprehension  of  Ihe  rules  which 
govern  the  behavior  of  the  body  when  ren- 
dered immune  or  when  rendered  abnormally 
sensitive. 

Restitution  to  normal  depends  upon  some 
innate  tendency  toward  a  normal  form  and  in- 
terrelation of  structure.  This  restitution  is 
carried  out  b^  the  aid  of  certain  reparatory 
and  compensating  growths  of  tissue  which  are 
to  some  extent  influenced  by  mechanical  factors, 
but  which  aim  to  re-establish  the  balance  of 
tissues  and  orgaus  and  the  type  form^  of  the 
body.  But  this  repair  and  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  tissue  could  not  ordinarily  take  i^ace 
were  it  not  for  those  reactions  which  have  been 
evolved  through  ages  to  protect  the  body  and  to 
pave  the  w^  for  its  restoration  to  normaL 
They  are  inflammation,  fever  and  die  devdop- 
ment  of  immunity. 

Immediate  Bffecta  of  Injuriea. — The  nutri- 
tion and  metabolism  of  the  tissues  are  chemi- 
cal processes.  Injuries  of  the  most  different 
kinds  may  so  disturb  these  processes  as 
to  produce  changes  in  the  anwarance  of 
Uie  cells  which  have  lotig  been  recognized  as 
common  to  many  sorts  of  disease:  They  may  be 
of  the  nature  of  the  wasting  of  the  cefis,  or  on 
the  other  hand  various  substances  which  are  or- 
dinarily easily  consumed  or  transferred  else- 
where to  be  used  in  other  chemical  reactions 
may  accumulate  in  or  about  the  cells  and 
become  very  conspicuous.  Many  of  these 
rather  heterogeneous  changes  have  long  been 
spoken  of  as  degenerations  and  diere  is 
still  much  controversy  as  to  their  true  sig^ 
nificance;  Thus  fats  of  various  sorts  may 
accumulate  in  visible  globules  in  cells  in  which 
they  do  not  normally  appear.  Much  of  this  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  impairment  of  the  function 
or  even  the  structure  of  the  cell,  but  often  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  any  line  between  what  is  nor- 
mal and  what  is  amiormal  in  diis  respect.  So, 
too,  the  pmise  nature  of  die  change  in  such 
organs  as  Uver  and  kidneys  whidi  become 
swollen  and  opaque  in  stmie  infectious  and  toxic 
diseases  (cloudy  swelling  or  parenchymatous 
degeneradon)  is  not  yet  dear. 

The  abnormal  distribution  and  disposition 
of  mineral  substances  such  as  caldum  and  iron, 
or  of  pigments  or  crystals  of  tmusual  organic 
compounds,  also  form  part  of  this  theme  and 
indicate  in  eadi  case  some  disturbance  of  the 
metabolism  of  these  substances. 

When  the  injury  to  the  cell  is  more  pro- 
found and  suffident  not  only  to  disturb  its  func- 
tion and  the  disposition  of  extraneous  or  food 
materials,  but  to  cause  its  death,  the  structure 
changes  quickly  become  far  more  evident. 
The  nucleus  fades  or  disintegrates  and  dis- 
appears and  the  whole  protoplasm  coagu- 
lates into  a  soUd  mass  throi^  the  agency 
of  certain  ferments.  Other  ferments  may 
in  time  dissolve  and  remove  it,  but  in  the 
meantime  it  appears  as  a  hyaline  pink  staining 
mass.  (Amyloid  is.  a  curious  translucent  sub- 
stance, of  little  real  importance,  but  prominent 
in  the  minds  of  pathologists,  which  resembles 
in  ai^>earance  the  hyaline  material  derived  from 
coagulated  cdls  and  is  deponted  in  the  course 
of  chronic  Infections  in  me  crevices  of  many 
tissues). 

Thus  the  injury  which  is  severe  enou^  to 
cause  the  death  of  a  cell  allows  it  when  it  is 
bathed  in  the  fluid  of  tbe  bo^  to  become  clotted 
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into  a  iiomogcneous  mass  or  later  to  be  dis* 
solved  by  fennents  and  removed. 

Indirect  EfiFects  of  Injuries.— The  process 

of  clotting  or  coagulation  is  an  intere6t- 
ing  and  complex  one  which  plays  a  part 
not  only  in  the  protective  closure  of  in- 
jured blood  vessels  but  in  the  solidification 
and  exclusion  from  direct  contact  with  the 
blood  of  all  dead  and  harmful  tissue.  The 
blood  clots  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a 
foreign  body  or  with  injured  tissue.  Thus  it 
may  dot  in  the  heart  or  in  the  veins  even  from 
the  passing  stream  if  it  flows  over  an  injured 
part  of  the  lining  wall.  Such  a  dot  when 
formed  in  the  streaming  blood  has  a  peculiar 
architecture  and  is  called  a  thrombus.  Portions 
of  such  a  thrombus  or  indeed  other  undissolved 
substances  may  become  loose  in  the  blood 
stream  and  be  carried  to  some  narrow  pass 
where  they  act  as  plugs  (emboli)  and  by 
plugging  die  blood  vessds  obstruct  me  circula- 
tion to  the  corresponding  tissue.  If  this  ob- 
struction is  complete  and  the  tissue  deprived 
of  the  nourishing  blood  it  dies  throughout 
that  area  and  in  time  becomes  clotted.  Such 
a  dead  and  coagulated  area  is  known  as  an 
infarct. 

Diatttrbuicn  of  the  CircnlatioiL^The 
blood  flows  smoothly  througfh  all  the  tissues  so 
long  as  the  heart  pun^is  property  with  compe- 
tent valves  to  keep  the  stream  aright.  But  any 
obstruction,  whether  it  be  due  to  a  plug  in  the 
blood  vessel  or  a  defect  in  the  vaive  of  the 
heart  or  a  failure  of  the  muscle  of  the  heart, 
impedes  the  flow  of  the  blood.  Reflection  will 
show  that  the  failure  to  maintain  the  flow  is  as 
much  an  obstruction  as  an  actual  plug  or  the 
compression  exerted  by  a  tumor,  on  me  aorta 
or  vena  cava.  When  any  such  obstruction  pre- 
vents the  access  of  blood  to  an  wgan  ^at  organ 
becomes  amemtc,  and  it  prevents  the  escape  of 
venous  blood,  the  organ  becomes  con- 
gested or  hyperiemic  In  this  sense  die  term 
chronic  passive  congestion  explains  itself. 
When  the  fault  is  in  the  heart  itself  such 
chrome  passive  congestion  may  be  general  and 
leads  to  diaracteristic  dianges  in  die  oi^:an. 
It  is  one  of  many  causes  of  oedema  or  infiltra- 
tion of  the  tissue  with  fluid  which  has  emerged 
from  the  vdns  or  lymphatics  to  lodge  in  the 
crevices  of  the  tissues.  Other  causes  of  (rdema 
are  in  large  part  obscure,  but  we  may  mention 
a  type  whtdi  accompanies  inflammation  and 
another  which  seems  due  to  the  retention  of 
salt  in  the  tissues  mth  a  corresponding  reten- 
tion of  fluid. 

Infiammation. — ^Any  injury  of  the  tissues 
whether  physical  or  dtemical  may  be  followed 
by  a  prompt  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
body,  mast  intense  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  injury.  This  reaction  is  an  elabo- 
rate one,  evidently  the  result  of  evolution  and 
selection,  which  is  essentially  protective  and 
aims  at  the  neutralization  of  die  injurious 
agent  by  the  ^uring  of  the  blood  with  its 
somewhat  s^cific  neutralizing  materials  and 
its  phagocytic  cdls  upon  the  injured  place. 
Eventually  this  is  an  aid  in  removing  any  tissue 
whidi  is  too  much  injured  and  in  cleaning  the 
site  of  iniury  for  repair.  The  reddening  and 
heat  which  accompany  this  increased  and  rapid 
blood  flow  in  the  inflamed  area  are  familiar. 
The  swdling  is  caused  by  the  oedema  of  the 
part. 


Fever.—  Fever  is  an  accompanying  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  «diole  tody  fmcn  aims  to 
maintain  the  body  temperature  at  a  high  point, 
not  es^edally  by  excessive  heat  production,  but 
by  controlling  the  dissipation  of  heat.  It  is 
not  entirely  clear  how  this  aids  tbe  bod^  to 
overcome  mfection  or  other  injury,  but  it  is 
suggested  that  the  hii^  temperature  favors  the 
production  of  neutrafizing  substances. 

immuHHy.—The  actual  production  of  neu- 
trafizing substances,  espedally  constructed  by 
the  body  to  act  upon  and  destroy  die  injurious 
cbeaiical  agencv  whidi  has  been  introduced.  Is  a 
stilject  of  suoD  extent  that  it  is  treated  sepa- 
raiely  in  the  artide  on  Imhunhy.  It  will 
sufiice  to  say  that  there  are  several  kinds  of 
iamunity,  of  vdiidi  not  all  are  due  to  the  pro- 
diction  oi  any  specific  soluble  or  drculatory 
aibstance.  Indeed  most  of  tliese  kinds  seem  to 
ke  due  to  peadiar  natural  or  acquired  prop- 
erties of  die  tissue  cells  themsdves.  Such  are 
the  natural  forms  of  immunity,  probably  aiso 
the  inununity  from  the  effects  of  certain  drugs 
such  as  morphia  and  arsenic  and  the  lasting  im- 
munitv  from  such  chseases  as  smallpox  con- 
ferred by  one  attack.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
a  group  of  diseases  caused  by  bacteria  whldi 
produce  powerful  soluble  toxines  in  whidi  tiie 
blood  of  diose  who  survive  is  for  a  time 
charged  with  a  tubstuice  developed  during  the 
disease  which  is  able  to  neutralize  the  toxin. 
This  is  the  antitoxin  which  may  be  artifldally 
produced  in  animals  and  transferred  to  the 
blood  of  man  so  as  to  protect  from  or  cure  the 
disease.  Examples  of  this  are  found  in  diph- 
theria and  tetanus.  In  the  case  of  other  dis- 
eases, such  as  typhoid  fever,  vacdnation  with 

bodies  of  ty^oid  bacteria  confers  a  definite 
immunity  from  attack  and  has  obliterated  die 
disease  from  modern  annies. 

Healing  and  Repair  Regeneration. —  Gen- 
eral mention  of  healing  and  repair  has  been 
made,  pointing  out  the  strong  innate  tendency 
toward  the  return  of  the  injured  organ  or 
ttssoe  to  the  dosest  possible  approximation  to 
the  original  form  and  arrangement.  There  is 
an  immediate  healing  or  patching  of  die  in- 
jured place  with  fibrous  tissue,  no  matter  what 
was  there  before.  This  is  carried  out  after 
the  gluing  together  of  the  tissue  surfaces  by  a 
clot  of  fibrin,  and  the  prindpal  part  in  the  re- 
placement of  this  temporary  adhesive  material 
is  taken  by  blood  vessels  and  connective  tissue 
cells.  Thus  this  form  of  healing  is  effected  not 
necessarily  by  the  sort  of  tissue  whidi  is  in- 
jured, but  in  all  cases  by  fibrous  tissue  whidi 
in  the  end  figures  as  a  scar.  Another  even 
more  broadly  useful  part  of  die  reparatory 
process  is  the  new  formation  of  enough  of  the 
specialized  tissue  which  was  injured  to  make  up 
the  normal  quota.  Thus  if  a  part  of  the  Kver 
is  destroyed  the  rest  increases  in  size  and  in  die 
number  of  its  cdls  tmtil  the  normal  amount  of 
Uver  tissue  is  once  more  reached.  This  form 
of  repair  may  occur  at-  a  point  far  removed 
from  the  site  of  the  injury.  It  is  very  well  ex- 
emplified in  drrhosis  of  the  liver,  in  chronic 
nephritis  and  many  odier  conditions  in  which 
repeated  injuries  destroy  the  cdls  of  die  organ, 
but  Ufe  is  kept  up  because  other  distant  cdls 
multiply  to  rnplace  those  which  were  lost  and 
to  maintain  the  function  of  the  organ  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  its  normal  relations  with  other 
organs. 
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HyPfftrofhy  emd-Atrbphy. —  The  extent  o£ 
this  regeneration  depends  to  some  desree  upon 
the  demands  whidi  are  pttt .  upon  toe  oi^n. 
Even  in  the  case  of  unitt|ured  orRans  an  in- 
creased demand  {or  funcuonal  activity  is  met 

an.  increase  in  the  number  of  cells  or  some- 
times an  increase  in  the  size  of  each  and  thus 
of  tlis  whole  organ.  When  for  any  reason  in- 
creased work  is  demanded  of  the  heart  it  in- 
creases in  size  and  the  walls  of  its  chambers 
become  thicker  and  stronger.  Such  hypertrophy 
o£  the  iMart  is  or&nariiy  the  response  to  an 
increased  pressure  or  tennon  in  the  Uood  cur<- 
rent  Inasmuch  as  the  heart  itself  is  the  onl^ 
source  of  energy  to  pro(hice  t<his  tension  it 
amounts  to  saying  that  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  is  due  to  increased  resistance  to  tne  force 
of  the  heart  beat,  in  ov^roomin^  which  the 
heart  grows  larger  and  stronger  just  as  does 
the  blacksn^th's  arm  with  work.  A  quite  dif- 
ferextt  set  of  processes  lead  to  the  wasting  or 
atroplty  of  tissues  iriien  tliey  are  not  used  or 
when  uieir  nutritioa  is  iaigiaired.  Examples  are 
found  in  the  diminution  in  site  of  paralyzed 
extremities  or  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
aged. 

Mechanical  Injaries. —  The  application  of 
suc^  prind^es  to  me  exi^anation  of  the  effects 
of  mjuries  in  disease  is  quite,  simple  in  the  case 
of  most  mechanical  disturbances,  although  these, 
too.  often  draw  in  tlieir  train  a  long  chain  of 
intimately  oinnccted  happenings.  Most  coniH-. 
mon  among  tliese  secondary  results  are  the 
effects  of  the  invasion  of  bacteria  in  tissues 
whose  resistance  is  lowered  by  the  injury  or 
into  wlitch  the  bacteria  are  directly  introduced 
by  the  woanding  instrument.  More  complicated 
consequences  uso  occur  as  when  a  g^-stone 
obMructs  the  bile  duct  and  causes  jaundice  with 
a  te^denqr  to  hemoniiage  wttich  makes  surgical 
interference  a  menace  to  life. 

Chemical  Injoriea^  Chemical  poisoning 
causes  a  very  great  varied  of  lesions  in  the 
tissues  and.  disturbs  the  functions  of  the  organs 
in  manifold  ways,  sometimes  by  killing  -  the 
cells,  sometimes  by  diverting  the  materials  for 
their  nutrition.  See  Toxicology. 

Bacterial  IplMtioitr— The  diseases  inoduced 
by  bacteria  fonn  a  very  important  division  of 
patholc^  and  the  nature  of  tlie  bacteria  them-, 
scdves  is  discussed  under  bacteriology.  For  our 
purpose  only  pathogenic  bacteria  need  be  con- 
sidered, and  of  these  a  few  such  as  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  cause  disease  by  producing  a  powerful 
soluble  poison  which  is  absorbed  into  the  blood 
and  carried  throughout  the  body.  Such  t»cteria 
really  grow  outside  the  boc^  in  a  sense,  inas- 
much as  they  are  found  in  wounds  or  on  mucous 
surfaces  whence  they  spread  their  poison. 

In  case  of  other  bacteria  no  such  strong 
poisons  have  been  demonstrated  in  cultures  or 
filtrates  from  cultures,  but  it  seems  diat  in  die 
body  they  muSit  produce  very  strong  injurious' 
substances  of  some  sort  for  they  cause  the  death 
of  cells  with  which  they  come  into  contact, 
and  even  (he  destruction  of  rather  distant  cells. 
These  are  -bacteria  which  invade  the  organs  and 
multiply  within  the  body,  or  even  in  the  blood 
stream,  until  great  numbers  are  present.  Cer- 
tain forms  such  as  the  streptococcus  or  staphy- 
lococcus may  produce  such  a  septicaemia  and  set 
up  inflammatory  reactions  following  the  death 
of  tissue  wherever  they  lodge  and  form  colonies. 
Puerperal  s^ticsemia,  caii»unclcs,  boils,  pneu- 


monia, plearisies  and  peritonitis  are  among  the 
effects  of  these  pyogenic  organisms. 

Pneumonia  is  ordinarily  caused  try  one  or 
other  of  die  types  of  pneumococciu  and  is  a 
disease  in  which  the  lung  becomes  filled  with 
an  inflammatory  exudate  of  fibrin  and  cells 
formed  round  the  millions  oi  pnenmococci 
which  find  dieir  way  into  the  bronchi  uid  air 
ceUs. 

The  typhoid  bacillus  taken  in  with  food  or 
water  invades  tiie  whole  tbody,  but  causes 
diaracteristic  duute^s  in  the  lyn^phoid  ap- 
paratus o£  the  intestine,  mtsentehc  glands 
and  spleen.  A  great  swelling  of  this  tis- 
sue is  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  new 
cdls  wmch  may  undergo  necrons  so  that  in  the 
exposed  lymphoid  structures  of  die  inteatino 
ulceration  ensues. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  is  distrttiuted  in 
many  ways  in  the  body  and  where  it 
lodges  produces  commonly  small  grey  nodules 
of  no^-vBaeular  tissue  rioi  in  oells  idiich  tend 
to  become  confident  and  to  undergo  necrosis. 
In  other  cases  in  whidi  the  resistance  is  not 
^eat  tlie  bacilli  may  cause  an  acute  inflamma- 
tion with  abimdant  exudate.  This  inflammation, 
especially  in  the  lun^,  is  quite  as  prone  to  be 
followed  by  a  necrosis  involving  tissue  as  well 
as  eiuidate.  as  is  the  case  with  the  scattered 
tuberdes.  Comlunations  of  these  processes  pro- 
cUice  tSie  great  destruction  of  tissue  seen  in  pul- 
monary mthisis  and  other  tuberculous  diseases. 

Anomer  widespread  disease  of  great  Im- 
portance, syphilis  is  caused  by  the  tre- 
ponema  pallida,  a  thin  spiral  oi^nism  which 
produces  very  different  changes  in  the  tfiree  or 
four  stages  which  are  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  primary  lesion  is  an  induration  of 
the  skin  and  onderiying  tissue,  the  secondary 
lesions  are  various  eruptions  on  the  skin  and 
mucosae,  while  the  changes  in  die  tertiary  stage 
are  in  the  form  of  large  nechitic  nodules 
(gummata)  in  bones  and  internal  oi^ns. 

Great  numbers  of  other  diseases  are  due  to 
snch  bacterial  invasion,  but  space  forbids  any 
discussion  of  these. 

Animal  Parasitea.—  Another  great  group  of 
diseases  is  caused  by  the  invasion  of  animal 
parasites  usually  very  low  in  the  scale  of  ani- 
mal Hfe;  Of  these  die  most  important  are  the 
protozoan  or  unicellular  organisms  which  cause 
malaria,  amcebic  dysentery  and  the  sleeping  sick- 
ness of  Africa,  althoui^  new  forms  are  coti- 
stantly  being  described.  Malaria  mav  be  re- 
garded as  a  type  of  such  infections.  The  para- 
site-is injectel  into  the  blood  by  the  bite  of  a 
mosquito,  and  there  goes  throt^  a  cycle  of' 
development  ending  with  division  into  many 
young  spores,  the  emergence  of  wluch  from  the 
red  corpuscles  is  acconqnnled  by  a  chill. 
These  spores  enter  other  corpuscles  and  repeat 
the  cycle.  The  mature  forms  when  sucked  out 
of  the  blood  'by  another  mosquito  go  through 
a  different  cycle  in  die  body  of  the  insect  form- 
ing spores  of  another  sort  which  readi  the 
blood  of  a  second  human  bnng  by  the  next  bite 
of  the  mosquito  and  start  once  more  the  human 
c^e.  Similarly  a  great  ftnmp  of  parasitic 
affection  ts  due  to  the  invauon  of  worms  and 
occasionally  even  of  insects. 

Exanthematic  Diseases.—  Such  diseases  as 
smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc.,  apoear  to 
be  caused  by  some  parasite  different  from  the 
bacteria.    At  present  we  are  ignorant  of  -  the 
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nature  of  the  organisms  in  this  tdioie  group 
of  diseases,  aldiou^  it  is  certain  that  they 
present  all  the  appearances  of  acute  infections. 

Anemia,  and  l^eoksmia^  Many  of  the 
diseases  already  described  as  associated  with 
the  production  of  some  form  of  poison  are 
accompanied  by  a  destruction  of  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  wUch  leaves  the  body 
supplied  with  a  pale  watery  blood  and  consti- 
tutes anaemia,  when  the  causative  disease  is 
known  we  speak  of  a  secondary  anmia.  There 
is,  however,  a  kind  of  severe  anaemia  of  whidi 
the  cause  is  not  known,  and  since  it  is  a  pro- 
gressive and  fatal  disease  it  is  called  pernicious 
ansmia.  Other  curious  conditions  in  which  the 
blood  is  flooded  with  various  leucocytes  and 
other  cells  in  enormous  numbers  are  spoken  of 
as  leukaemias.  Their  nature  is  quite  obscure, 
but  it  is  known  that  in  them  as  in  the  ^fpes  of 
anaemia  the  bone  marrow  is  very  active  m  pro- 
ducing new  cells. 

Organic  Inanfficiency.— Tfae  partial  or  com- 
plete destruction  of  such  organs  as  the  thyroid, 
adrenal,  pancreas,  hypophysis  and  paratfayroia 
give  rise  to  profound  tusturbances,  the  nature 
of  which  is  even  yet  but  in^erfectly  known. 
For  example,  the  destruction  of  the  ttiyroid  is 
followed  vy  myxoedema,  while  what  appears  to 
be  an  increase  in  its  activity  or  at  least  a  per- 
version resuks  in  exophthalmic  goitre.  So  too 
destruction  of  &e  pancreas  or  of  tfae  islands  of 
Langeiiians  embedded  in  it  is  followed  by 
diabetes,  while  equallv  cfaaracteristic  diseases 
ensue  when  decreased  activity  or  over-action  of 
the  other  organs  of  uitemal  secreticHi  arises. 
The  fact  diat  some  of  these  diseases  (notably 
myxccdema  and  cretinism,  which  are  due  to 
destruction  or  maldevelopment  of  the  thvroid) 
may  be  cured  or  greatly  ameliorated  by  the  aa- 
ministration  of  extracts  of  the  corresponding 
gland  promises  much  for  the  future  wnen  the 
relations  of  those  which  are  as  yet  imperfectly 
studied  become  known. 

Moital  Pile— ei.—  Derangements  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain  are  naturally  result 
of  all  sorts  of  diffuse  and  localized  destructive 
or  injurious  processes  wliicfa  are  as  likely  to 
affect  that  tissue  as  any  other.  Some  bacterial 
infections  produce  inflammations  of  die  si^ 
stance  and  covering  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  (meningitis),  while  others  acting  more 
slowly  cause  not  an  acute  febrile  illness,  but 
a  chronic  mental  disease  (syphilis  causing  gen- 
eral paresis).  There  are,  however,  many  forms 
of  insanity  which  crowd  our  asylums,  btit  in 
which  as  yet  we  have  not  only  failed  to  dis- 
cover the  cause,  but  are  even  unable  to  recog- 
nize any  structural  changes  in  the  brain.  In 
addition  lo  these  of  whidi  some  appear  to  te 
due  to  infection  or  intoxication,  there  are  many 
cases  of  defective  mentality  due  to  hereditary 
maldevelonnent  of  tlw  brun  or  to  some  defect 
of  intemau  secretion. 

Con|:enital  Malformations;  Monsters.— 
Great  difficulty  is  met  in  the  attempt  to  explain 
the  origin  of  congenital  nralforinations.  That 
they  are  the  result  of  peculiarities  of  the  germ- 
cells  or  of  disturbances  in  development  is  cer- 
tain, but  the  nature  of  these  disturbances  is 
obscure.  Experimental  embryology,  it  is  true, 
has  shed  some  light  upon  tliem  in  showinv  that 
some  mav  be  produced  by  the  action  of  in- 
jurious iWYBcai  and  chemical  agendes  dnring 
the  incubatum  of  the  egg;  and  inie  evidences  of 


pressure;  amniotic  and  placental  adhetions,  etc., 
in  the  malformed  fcetuses  themselves  explain 
others ;  but  as  to  Ae  origin  of  the  greater  num- 
ber knowledge  is  wanting.  In  many  instances 
the  same  malformation  occurs  in  several  mem- 
bers of  ^e  same  familj^  and  seems  berechtary. 

When  only  one  individual  is  concerned  there 
may  be  all  gsades  of  deiEective  or  superfluous  de- 
velopment fnwi  such  famiHar  conditions  as 
hare-lip  to  those  in  whidi  the  medullary  groove 
has  failed  to  close  (spina  bifida),  or  m  which 
the  tissue  which  should  form  tfae  brain  has  re- 
mained spread  over  a  deformed  sjnne  so  that 
only  a  thin  membrane  is  there  to  represent  tiie 
bram  (acrania).  Such  extreme  malformations 
as  tfae  latter  are  incompatible  with  life  after 
birth. 

When  two  individiuls  are  concerned  they 
n»y  be  practically  perfect  but  united,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Siamese  twins,  at  some  point  in  the 
body:  or  with  a  more  marked  malformation 
they  become  more  or  less  completely  merged  in 
one  another.  Sometimes  one  is  relatively  per- 
fect while  another  venr  incomplete  individual 
or  part  of  one  is  fused  into  the  body  at  some 
point  and  projects,  as  the  so-called  parasitic 
monster.  A  still  more  rudimentary  mass,  con- 
taining many  of  the  tissues  of  a  second  indi- 
vidual, may  be  completely  included  within  the 
body  of  the  first  and  form  there  a  sort  of 
tumor  called  a  teratoma.  The  simplest  form  of 
such  tumors  is  the  so-called  dermoid  cyst,  which 
occurs  most  frequently  in  tiie  ovary. 

Tumors. —  These  are  maskes  of  atypical 
tissue  which  appear  at  some  pc^t  or  points  in 
die  body  and  proceed  widi  an  nnlinuteo  growth 
without  serving  any  useful  function,  but  redder 
to  tfae  injury  of  the  organism.  Much  obscurity 
prevails  as  to  their  nature  and  origin,  various 
theories  ascribing  their  growth  to  disturbance 
of  tfae  equilibrium  between  tissues,  to  continued 
injury  or  irritation  of  the  tissues,  to  congenital 
mi^lacement  of  embryonal  cells  whidi  remain 
latent  and  b^n  to  grow  later,  perhaps  not  tm- 
til  advanced  age«  and  finally  to  protozoan 
parasites.  During  recent  ^rs  many  authors 
have  described  structures  in  the  cells  of  can- 
cerous tumors  which  they  have  r^arded  as 

Earasites  and  the  cause  of  the  tumor  (i^rowth, 
ut  as  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  con- 
vincing evidence  as  to  tiie  validity  of  anv  of 
these  supposed  parasites,  and  investigators  are 
practically  as  mudi  in  die  daric  as  ever  with 
regard  to  Ae  causation  of  the  growth. 

Tumors  are  usually  composed  of  cells  which, 
although  atvpical  in  form  or  arrangement,  so 
closely  resemble  those  normally  present  in  the 
body — generally  tiiose  in  tfae  immediate  neigh- 
borhood or  continuous  with  the  primary  growth 
—  that  they  are  regarded  as  developed  from 
these  analogous  cells  and  are  classified  on  this 
aMnrent  histogenetic  faaus,  tiieir  names  being 
usually  a  combination  of  tiiat  of  the  tissue  with 
the  temunation  —  oma.  Thus  a  fHnoma  is  a 
tumor  derived  from  and  composed  of  fibrous 
tissue ;  an  epithelioma,  one  corapMcd  of 
epitheUal  tissue;  a  lipoma,  one  composed  of 
fatty  tissue,  etc.  Sarcoma  and  carcinoma,  how- 
ever, are  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
former  to  flesh,  and  the  latter  from  its  fancied 
resanfahmce  to  a  crab. 

Tumors  grow  sometimes  by  tiie  contitmal 
new  formation  of  cells  widUn  dieraselves  im^ 
ducing  circumscribed,  rounded  masses  wUdi 
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push  aside  the  suntnuHfinff  tissue  (heniRn 
tumors).  Others  n^dfy  invade  hy  means  of 
sprouts  of  cells  the  crevices  of  the  surroundiiqc 
tissue  so  th^t  that  tissue  is  destroyed,  and  on 
encountering  lymphatic  or  blood  vessels  they 
penetrate  their  walls  and  distribute  the  cells  into 
the  blood  or  lymph  stream  so  that  new  cell- 
colonies  are  formed  in  the  organ  in  which  these 
iloatiog  emboli  lodge  (malignant  tumor).  Sudi 
seconoaipr  tumor-masses  are  updkeu  of  as 
metastatic  nodules*  and  are  always  due  to  die 
transportation  of  cells.  They  may  be  yttjr  nu- 
merous and  mudt  more  bulky  dian  the  pninaiy . 
growth. 

Benign  tumors  may  spring  from  the  various 
forms  of  connective  tissue,  fat,  fibrous  tissue, 
bone,  etc.;  from  epithelium,  neuro^ia  and  so 
on.  They  produce  disturbances  <mly  by  their 
bulk  and  uie  pressure  they  exert  upon  sur- 
rounding tissues.  Ualignant  tumors  nuqr  sinu- 
larly  anse  from  tissues  of  the  connective  h'pe, 
from  epithelium  or  from  endothelium.  They 
injure  the  organism  not  only  iyy  their  bulk,  but 
also  by  their  destructive  invasion  of^  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  and  apparently  likewise  bv  the 
elaboration  of  a  poison  which  aids  in  producing 
the  cachexia  so  frequently  seen  in  these  cases. 
The  most  important  of  the  mal^ant  tumors 
are  the  sarcomata,  which  resemble  in  structare 
embryonic  connective  tissue,  and  the  cancers  or 
cardnomata,  v^ch  spring  from  epithelium, 
commonly  in  such  situations  as  the  sidn,  the 
lining  of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  the  breast 
and  the  uterus.  Carcinomata  are  comiK>sed  o£ 
communicating  masses  or  strands  of  epithelial 
celts  imbedded  in  a  fraroe-woric  of  connective 
tissue. 

The  great  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  various 
kinds  of  tumors  renders  their  stu^  a  matter 
of  extreme  importance,  and  the  discovery  of 
their  causes  and  of  trustworthy  methods  for 
their  prevention  and  cure,  to  which  many  in- 
vestigators are  devoting  thdr  attention,  con- 
stitutes one  of  tfie  chief  aims  of  modem  med- 
icine. 

Bibliogrmhy.— Consuh  Garrison,  ^History 
of  Medicine.'  Textbooks  of  pathology  in  Eng^ 
lish  are  by  Hamiliton,  Green,  Delafield  and 
Prudden,  Stengel  and  Fox,  Malloiy,  Council- 
man Adami,  MacCallum,  Wells,  Casteltani  and 
Chalmers,  Manson  (tropical  diseases).  Refer- 
ences to  die  literature  will  be  found  in  many  of 
these  books  and  there  are  many  joamals  devoted 
to  the  subject  such  as  Jounuu  of  Experiment^ 
Medicine,  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  Journal 
of  Infectious  Diseases,  Journal  of  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology,  etc  Among  the  works  on  bac- 
teri<^ogy  in  relation  to  disease  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  Mnir  and  Ritchie,  Abbott,  Park 
and  Williams,  Kendall,  ISss  and  Zinsser,  , 
Marshal). 

WniiAM  G.  MacCallitm,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

PATIALA,  pfit-*-a'la  or  PUTTIALA, 
Sikh  native  state  in  the  Punjab,  Ijring  in  the 
Cis-Sutlej  group,  with  the  exertion  of  a  smalt 
part  in  the  hills  near  Simla.  Two  railway  Unei 
cross  the  state  and  tfie  Sirhind  Canal  irrigates  a 
large  part  of  it.  The  rajahs  have  \ong  been 
faithful  to  England,  showing  thar  loyalty  in 
1857,  and  in  1^)8,  when  the  rajah,  who  died  in 
1900,  personally  took  the  field  in  the  Tirah  cam- 
paign against  the  Afghans.  The  state  has  valo- 


aUe  deposits  of  copper,  lead,  slate  and  marUe; 
its  area  is  5.951  square  miles,  and  population 
about  1,500,0(X),  of  which  about  one-third  are 
Sikhs,  one-fourth  Mohammedans,  and  a  small 
prc^rtion  Jains.  The  capital  city  is  Patiala,  on 
the  Rajpura-Bhatinda  Railroad;  pop.  70,000. 

PATDENCB,  or  BUNTHORNB^S 
BRIDE,  a  comic  opera  in  two  acts ;  words  by 
W.  S.  Gilbert;  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan: 
produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comlque,  London,  23 
April  1881,  and  in  New  York  at  the  Standard 
Theatre,  23  Sept  1881.  The  olay  is  a  satire  on 
die  •aesthetic  movement  of  the  early  '80s, 
a  burlesque  on  the  exaggerated  and  ridiculous 
form  that  movement  developed  among  persons 
who,  without  natural  taste  of  their  own,  tried  to 
assume  the  attitudes  and  mimic  the  appearance 
of  their  intellectual  superiors.  The  *high  priesc* 
of  this  absurd  cult,  Oscar  Wilde,  and  his  school 
of  imitators,  had  for  some  time  been  satirized 
in  the  pages  of  Punch  by  Du  Maurier  and 
Burnano,  so  that  the  antics  and  the  jargon  of 
imaginaiy  'aesthetic^  drdes  had  become  familiar 
as  household  words.  Hie  wit^  ridicule  of  Gil- 
bert, set  to  the  tuneful  melodies  of  Sullivan, 
was  mainly  responsible  for  the  early  disap- 
pearance of  that  style  of  •aestheticism.* 
Patience,  a  dairymaid,  gives  the  title  and  sup- 
plies the  contrast  of  a  healthy  ignorance  of 
aesthetic  idealities.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  coun- 
tiy  of  whimsical  fancy;  ^e  plot  is  love,  and 
devek>ps  around  two  poets  and  a  host  of  'tove- 
uck  maidens.* 

PATINiL  in  the  fine  arts,  the  fine  green 
rust  widi  which  ancient  bronzes  and  copper 
ctHiis  and  medals  beccme  covered  b^  lying  in 
particular  soils,  which,  like  varnish^  is  at  once 
preservative  and  ornamental.  An  artificial  patina 
»  produced  by  the  forgers  of  antiquities.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  a  bowl  of  metal  or 
earthenware.   See  Paten. 

PATKUL,  patlcool,  Johann  Reinhold, 
Livonian  soldier:  b.  Livonia,  Russia,  about  1660; 
d.  near  Posen,  Prussia,  10  Oct.  1707.  He  was  of 
a  noUe  famiiv,  received  a  military  education 
and  entered  the  army,  but  wididrew  to  enter 
upon  a  (^plomatic  career.  He  involved  himself 
in  intrigues  which  resulted  in  his  being  sum- 
moned to  Stockholm,  where,  finding  himself  pre- 
condemned,  he  fled  to  Courland,  and  was  branded 
as  a  traitor  by  the  Swedish  government.  He 
entered  the  service  of  Augustus  II,  elector  of 
Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  as  privy  councilor, 
and  was  largdy  responsible  for  die  alliance  oi 
Rusna  and  Denmark  wi^  Augustus  against 
Sweden.  He  was  accused  later  of  treasonable 
relations  with  Austria  and  Sweden,  and  was 
arrested  hy  Augusws.  The  Peace  of  Altran- 
stadt,  which  Augustus  was  compelled  to  sign 
in  1706,  stipulated  the  surrender  of  Patkul,  who 
was  tried  by  court-martial  on  the  homeward 
journey  of  the  Swedish  troops,  broken  alive  on 
the  wheel,  deo^ntated  and  drawn  and  quar- 
tered at  a  monastery  near  Posen.  Consult 
Bucfaholz,  'Beitrige  zur  Leben^iesdudhte  J.  R. 
Patkuhis>  (1893). 

PATMORB,  pfit'm&r,  Coventry  Kearaey 
Digfaton,  English  poet:  b.  Woodford,  Essex, 
23  July  1823;  d.  Lymington,  Sussex,  26  Nov. 
1896i  He  was  the  son  of  Peter  George  Pat* 
more,  a  writer  of  some  note  in  his  day,  and  pub- 
lished his  first  volume  of  poems  in  1844,  nar- 
rative pieces  of  little  interest  in  tfacmsdvcsr  bat 
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displaying  no  little  descriptive  power  and  i^tic 
iDSiKht  From  1846  to  1868  he  was  an  assistant 
in  me  British  Museum,  and  in  1854  (uiblished 
the  first  part  of  his  most  widehr  known  poem, 
^The  Angel  in  the  House.^  It  was  entitled 
<The  Betrothal,'  and  was  followed  in  1858  by 
^The  Espousal*  It  proved  popular  both  in  Eng- 
land and  this  country,  was  parodied  and  qccar 
sionally  scoffed  at;  out  many  of  its  admirers 
as  well  as  its  critics  failed  to  detect  the  mysti- 
cal significance  its  author  intended  it  to  have. 
Patmore  was  a  mystic  through  much  of  his 
career,  and  in  this  work  he  was  typifying  heav- 
enly love  by  earthly  affection.  It  was  succeeded 
by  ^Faithful  Forever>  (1860),  a  poem  of  dis- 
appointed love,  and  *The  Victories  of  Love,'  a 
poem  of  bereavement  (1862).  Later  volumes  of 
verse  include  *  Amelia,  Tamerton  Qturch 
Tower'  (1878),  and  *The  Unknown  Eros  and 
Other  Odes,'  in  which  latter,  mingled  with 
much  of  mysticism,  will  be  found  at  least  two 
of  the  most  touching  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, 'Toys'  and  'It  was  not  Like  Your  Oeat 
and  Gracious  Ways.*  Patmore  was  also  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  prose,  ^Principles 
of  Art'  (1889)  ;  'Religio  Poetae'  (1893)  ;  and 
<Rod,  Root  and  Flower'  (1895).  About  1868 
he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  some  of  lus 
latest  verse  betrays  his  change  of  thought  in 
this  respect.  At  his  best  Patmore  takes  hi^h 
rank  as  a  ^et  and  in  spite  of  many  trivialities 
his  verse  is  more  often  melodious^  than  other- 
wise. Consult  Champneys,  *Mem<nrs  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Coventry  Patmore*  ( 1900) ; 
Claudel,  Paul,  ^Coventry  Patmore'  (in  Etudes 
f  ranciscaines,  Vol.  Ill,  Paris  1914) ;  Gosse, 
E.  W.,  <Coventiy  Patmore'  (New  York  1905). 

PATHOS,  Turkish  island  in  the  JEgean 
Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  now  called 
Fatmo,  Patiho,  or  San  Giovanni  di  Patmo^ 
and  belonging  to  the  vilayet  of  Jezairi-Bahri-r 
Zefid.  It  measures  10  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  contains  about  15  square  miles  of 
rather  rocky,  unfertile  soil.  It  once  did  a 
fiourishing  bu^ness  with  Ephesus,  but  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  (Hiristian  era  was  a  desert,  used 
as  a  place  of  sequestration.  Here  Saint  JcAm 
was  exiled  and  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  At  the 
close  of  the  llth  century  a  monastery  was  built 
here  in  honor  of  Saint  John,  which  had  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  ecclesiastical  manuscripts. 
Patmos  was  seized  by  Italy  in  1912  during  the 
Turco-Italian  War.  Pop.  over  4,000,  nearfy  all 
of  which  are  Greeks.  (Consult  Guerin,  *Descrip- 
tion  de  ITle  de  Patmos  et  de  File  de  Samos* 
(18S5). 

PATNA,  pSt'n?,  more  correctly  PAT- 
TANA  («the  town*),  India,  (1)  a  city  of  Ben- 
gal, capital  of  a  district  of  tne  same  name  and 
of  the  division  of  Bihar,  on  the  ri^  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  397  miles  by  rail  nordiwest  from 
Calcutta.  The  city  proper  is  one  and  a  half  mile 
in  length  by  about  half  that  extent  in  breadth ; 
but  with  its  large  suburbs  stretches  nine  miles 
along  the  Ganges,  and  presents  externally  a 
striking  appearance  from  the  river,  many  large 
and  handsome  flat-roofed  hcHises  with  carved 
balustrades  being  interspersed  with  templef; 
mosques  and  tombs,  Saracenic  gateways  of  red 
stone,  large  granaries,  wide  ghats,  or  stairs  from 
the  water  «uid  bastions  projecting  into  the 
stream — the  whole  backed  by  a  height  on  the 
land  side.  The  adjacent  cantonnents  at  Diror. 


par  are  handsome  and  wdl  laid  out  Patna  is 
a  stronghold  of  Mohammedanism,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  the  opitun  trade  A  large  business  is 
done  in  oU-sceds,  rice,  SBl4>eter,  wheat,  intfigo, 
angar  and  provistoos.  Amoag  the  manufactures 
are  table-linens,  wax  candles,  lacquered  wares 
and  bird  cages;  brocades,  embroidery,  pottery, 
toys,  fireworks,  gold  and  silver  mre  and  leaf, 
glassware,  boots  and  shoes,  carpets  and  furni- 
ture. Patna  has  been  identified  with  the  ancient 
Pauliputra  —  Lotus  Gty,  whidi  was  probably 
founded  in  the  5th  century  B.C  Megasthenes,  a 
.Greek  historian,  who  visited  it  about  300  b.c, 
describes  it  tmder  the  name  PaliboUira,  and  a 
Chinese  pilgrim  of  die  7tfa  oentutT*  a.d.  has  also 
left  an  account  of  it  The  native  name  Axfana- 
had  was  given  to  it  in  honor  of  Azim,  grandson 
of  Aurungzebe,  who  was  at  one  time  its  gov- 
ernor. The  Enghsh,  French  and  Danes  had 
factories  here  formerly,  but  eventually  the  Brit- 
ish traders  drove  out  their  rivals.  In  1763  (Us- 
putes  about  transit  duties  arose  between  the 
cast  India  Company's  servants  and  the  native 
government  The  result  o{  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed was  the  expulsion  of  the  native  forces  and 
the  district  coming  into  possession  of  the  British. 
Patna  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Wahabi  or 
Mussulman  conspiracy  of  1864.  Pop.  about 
140,000.  (2)  The  district  has  an  area  of  2,076 
square  miles.  Pop.  about  1,625,000.  (3)  The 
division  has  an  area  of  23,675  square  miles. 
Pop.  over  16,000,000.  (4)  A  native  Rajput 
state,  feudatory  to  Bengal;  area,  2,399  square 
miles.  Pop.  about  300,000. 

PATON,  pit'n.  Sir  Joseph  Noel,  English 
painter:  b.  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  13  Dec. 
1821;  d.  Edinbur^,  26  Dec.  1901.  He  became 
first  known  to  the  public  by  his  water-color 

Siinting  of  'The  Combat  between  Bothwell  and 
alfour'  (1838)  ;  and  soon  afterward  grew  into 
popularity  as  an  illustrator  of  books  and  maga- 
zines. In  1843  he  attended  the  art  school  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  London,  and  .exhibited  in 
1844  his  well-loiown  picture  <Ruth  Gleaning.' 
The  following  year  he  exhibited  ^Rachel  Weep- 
ii^  for  Her  Children,'  in  1846  <Oberon  and 
Titania,'  and  ^Christ  Bearing  the  Cross.'  He 

glinted  for  Queen  Victoria  'The  ^een  at  the 
eathbed  of  the  Prince  Consort'  He  was  more 
or  less  of  a  Pre-Rapluelite,  but  his  drawing, 
while  graceful,  is  sometimes  weak,  and  his  color 
lacking  in  harmonious  arrangement  His  skill 
as  a  sculptor  and  his  learning  as  an  archaeolo- 
gist were  almost  equal  to  his  pictorial  skill,  and 
he  wrote  graceful  verse  and  published  'Poems 
by  a  Painter'  (1861),  and  'Spindrift'  <1867). 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  knighted.  He  made 
the  drawing  for  the  great  glass  windows  which 
,  Andrew  pim^e  Ead  restored  in  1884  in 
'  Dunfermline. 

PATON,  Lewis  Bayles,  Congre^tional 
clergyman  and  educator:  b.  New  York  City,  27 
June  1864.  He  graduated  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity ift  1884  (AM.  1893) ;  at  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1890;  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  1890-92;  recdved  die  degree 
of  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Marburg  1897; 
and  D.D.  at  New  York  University  190&  He  was 
ordsuned  to  the  Presbsrterian  nunistry  in  1S90, 
and  transferred  to  the  Congregation^  ministry 
in  1892.  He  was  instructor  1892^3,  and  asso- 
ciate professor  189^1900  of  Old  Testament 
exegesis  aad  critidsm  at  Hartford  Theological 
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Seminary,  and  sintie  then  Nettteton  pcofessor. 
He  was  director  (1903-04)  of  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Study  and  Research  in  Pales- 
tine at  Jerusalem ;  wad  is  hmorary  secretary  for 
die  Umted  States  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fand.  He  edited  *ReceiU  Christian  Progress* 
(190$) ;  contributed  to  journals,  encyclopedia^ 
and  dictionaries  of  archaeology  and  religion, 
and  published  ^Earty  History  of  Syria  and 
Palestine:  Jerusalem  in  Bible  Times'  (1908)  ; 
^Esther  (International  Critical  Commentary), 
The  Early  Religion  of  IsraeP  (1909). 

PATON,  Williun  Agnew,  American  au- 
thor: b.  New  York,  20  April  184&  He  was 
pubfisfaer  of  the  New  York  Wortd  <1877-81) ; 
coimected  with  National  Republican  (1881-65) ; 
United  States  Coimnissioner  (1883)  ;  business 
manager  of  Seribner*s  Magasine  (1885-^7). 
He  has  written  'Down  the  Islands:  a  Voyage 
to  the  Caribbees>  (1887);  *  Picturesque  Sicily* 
(1897);  'The  First  Undfall  of  Cohimbus* 
(1907);  'Home  Rule  Ballads'  (1907). 

PATRAS,  pa-tras',  or  PATRffl,  im'trS,  a 
seaport  of  the  northwestern  Peloponnesus  or 
Morea,  on  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  which  leads  into 
the  Gulf  of  C)printih.  The  port  is  ill-protected 
and  owes  its  importance  to  its  poution;  olive 
oil,  wines,  rai^ns  and  sheepskins  are  exported, 
and  there  arc  mills,  foundries  and  cotton  and 
silk  factories.  The  city  is  essentially  modern 
and  lies  some  distance  from  the  old  town,  which 
had  a  great  commerce  in  the  5th  century  b.c., 
and  again  in  the  1st  when  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Augustus  and  became  famed  for  its  cloth  man- 
ufactures and  as  the  site  of  the  C>riental  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  the  cJilef  commercial  city  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Now  the  city  is  a  station  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyds  and  the  Mediterranean  and  New  York 
Steamship  Company  connects  it  with  New  York 
city.  It  has  several  consulates,  among  them 
one  of  the  United  States;  pop.  about  40,000. 

PATRIARCHAL  SYSTEM  (Greek,  pa- 
ISr,  father,  archs,  rule).  The  extreme  paternal 
form  of  the  famiW  in  which  the  authority  of 
die  husband  and  lather  in  the  family  has  be- 
come so  supreme  that  he  is  practical^  owner 
of  all  persons  and  prcqierty  of  the  family 
group,  the  wife  and  diildren  being  reduced  if 
not  to  the  position  of  proper^  at  least  to  the 
position  of  subject  persons.  A  second  char- 
acteristic of  the  Patriarrfial  System  is  that  the 
family  organization  usually  included  not  only 
all  persons  related  by  descent  through  common 
male  ancestors  but  also  all  persons  received 
imo  the  family  by  the  ceremony  of  adoption 
and  even  all  slaves  and  dependents.  The 
patriardial  family,  therefore,  frequently  con- 
steted'of  hundreds  of  individuals,  and  was  a 
little  political  unit,  the  head  of  wnich  was  the 
eldest  livit^  male. 

Classical  pictures  of  the  patriarchal  system 
may  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  lives  of 
the  Hebrew  patriarchs  in  die  Old  Testament 
Practically  all  European  and  Asiatic  peoples 
were  in  diis  stage  of  soctal  develcqunent  when 
they  first  appear  m  histofy.  For  this  reason. 
Sir  Henry  Maine  thouriit  diat  tbe  patriarchal 
family' was  the  original  type  of  ^inily  in  die 
human  speetes.  (See  Familt,  Histwy  op). 
This  view  is  contradicted,  howevn*,  by  the 
fact  that  the  maternal  family  and  the  maternal 
system  of  relationship  are  rooch  more  widely. 
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prevalent  aittotig  all  unclvtftzed  peoples.  An- 
diropologists  and  sociologists  now  universally 
agree  that  the  patriarchal  system  is  a  rebtively 
late  development  in  the  history  of  the  futlily. 
Tt  readied  die  acme  of  its  devek)pment  in  early 
historic  times  among  the  Hebrews,  (jredra, 
Romws,  Hindus  and  (Thinese. 

The  causes  of  the  development  of  the 
patriarchal  system  were  complex.  Wife  capture 
and  Wife  purchase,  together  with  the  growth 
of  the  idea  of  property  and  persons,  in  the 
period  of  barbansm  were  doubtless  contribut- 
ing causes.  But  die  decisive  factor  in  creating 
the  patriarchal  family  was  pastoral  industry. 
The  keeping  of  flocks  and  herds  of  domesdcated 
animals  necessitated  the  separation  of  families 
through  their  wandering  over  long  stretches 
to  secure  pasturage,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
employment  of  a  large  amount  of  male  lalx>r. 
Under  such  conditions  the  husband  gained  great 
power  over  his  wife,  as  she  was  separated  from 
her  kindred,  and  as  the  owner  of  the  flocks 
and  herds  which  constituted  almost  the  sole 
property  of  the  ^oup,  his  authority  gradually 
became  supreme  in  all  matters. 

But  the  fully  developed  patriarchal  system 
received  its  stamp  from  that  primitive  religion 
which  we  know  as  ancestor  worship.  This  re- 
ligion, deifying  the  departed  male  ancestors,* 
tended  to  reinforce  the  authority  of  the  house 
father,  because  he  was  the  oloest  living  an- 
cestor, and  the  representative,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  gods  upon  earth.  Thus  arose  the  patria 
potestas  of  the  Roman  father,  that  is,  the  power 
of  life  and  deadi  over  all  members  of  the  family 
groufi.  This  power,  however,  could  not  well  be 
cixercised  arbitrarily,  as  the  bouse  fadier  was 
necessarily  controlled  by  religious  scruples  and 
traditions.  Disobedience  to  the  house  ^dier 
was,  however,  disobedience  to  the  divine  ances- 
tors, and  hence  was  usually  severely  punished. 

Among  the  Hebrews  and  some  odier  peoples 
we  find  the  patriarchal  system  without  ancestor 
worship;  but  in  such  cases  the  evidence  seems 
to  show  that  ancestor  worship  once  existed, 
but  had  been  largely  obliterated  through  the 
adoption  of  a  hiE^er  religion. 

Hie  patriarchal  system  is  now  chiefly  of  in- 
terest because  of  its  effects  upon  later  history. . 
Inasmuch  as  all  die  chief  historical  peoples  of 
Europe  and  Asia  have  passed  through  a 
patriarchal  stage  of  development,  the  history 
of  these  peoples  can  scarcely  be  understood 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  patriarchal  system. 
Not  onl^  have  our  historical  ideas  regarding 
the  family,  but  also  ^ose  regaidiiis  property, 
goverqmoit  and  religion,  -  been  influenced  iiy 
the  patriarchal  qrstem.  Patriarchal  ideas,  it  has' 
often  been  pointed  out,  have  been  impedi- 
ments to  progress  along  these  several  lines; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  no  high  degree  of  social  organization,  as 
Speucer  insisted,  would  have  been  possible  if 
there  had  not  been  a  patriarchal  stage  of  de- 
velopment. 

Bibliographyv— Coulanges,  Fnstd  de,  <The 
Ancient  City*  (Boston  18^)  j  Howard,  G.  £., 
'History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions'  (3  vols., 
Chicago  1904) ;  McLennan,  J.  F.,  <The  Patri- 
archal Theory'  (London  1885) ;  Maine,  H.  S., 
'Ancient  Law'  (London  1885). 
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PATRIARCHS,  the  thm  fathers  of  the 

Hebrew  race,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  The 
patriarchal  government  prevails  in  a  state  of 
society  in  which  the  people  are  not  yet  organ- 
ized mto  a  nation,  but  consist  of  independetit 
tribes,  clans  or  families  under  the  government 
of  the  head  of  the  family.  Later  the  title  patri- 
arch was  assumed  by  the  presidents  of  the 
sanhedrim,  which  exercised  auUiority  over  the 
Jews  of  Syria  and  Persia  after  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  patriarchate  of  Tiberias  for  the 
Western  Jews  lasted  till  415,  that  of  Babylon 
for  the  Eastern  Jews  till  1038.  From  them 
the  term  was  borrowed  by  the  Christians,  who 
apphed  it  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Constantino- 
ple, Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Jerusaleca.  These 
patriarchs  consecrated  and  supervised  the 
archbisbotK  and  bishops  within  m«r  jurisdic- 
tions. While  with  the  patriarchate  of  Rome  was 
united  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  see  throughout 
the  world  (see  Papacy),  the  four  heads  of 
the  Eastern  Church  preserved  the  title  of  patri-, 
arch.  The  Armenian,  Abyssinian,  Jacobite  and 
Maronite  churches  have  patriarchs  of  their  own. 
The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  the  primate 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
bears  the  title  of  oecumenical.  (See  Russian 
Religion).  The  authori^  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Moscow  which  extended  over  the  Russian 
Church  was  superseded,  during  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great,  by  the  holy  synod.  Consult 
Bingham,  *Origines*  II;  Morin,  <Dc  Patri- 
acharum  origine' ;  Ncale.  ^History  of  the  East- 
em  Church* ;  Riddle,  'Christian  Antiquities.' 

PATRIARCHS  MILITANT.  .  See  On> 

Fhxdw. 

PATRICIANS  (Latin,  patruius,  from  pa- 
ter, father),  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to 
the  members  and  descendants  by  blood  or  adop- 
tion of  the  original  gentes  of  which  the  Roman 
people  was  composed,  until  die  plebeians  be- 
came a  distinct  class  of  citizens,  llie  other 
sections  of  the  Roman  population,  the  clients 
and  slaves,  did  not  helong  to  the  popnius 
Romanus.  Durmg  the  first  centtnies  of  the 
repulse  there  was  an  almost  aninterrupted 
struf^e  between  the  patricians  and  plAeians, 
in  which  the  former  fou^t  hard  to  retain  their 
exclusive  rights,  but  which  ended  in  the  estah* 
lishment  of  the  ^litical  equality  of  the  two 
orders ;  only  a  few  insignificant  offices  remained 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  patricians.  The 
formation  of  a  new  aristocracy,  founded  on 
wealth  and  on  the  holding  of  the  offices  of  con- 
sul, praetor  and  curule  scdile,  made  the  patri- 
cians of  still  less  account.  When  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Constuilfnople, 
Constantine  the  Great,  desirous  Of  restoring  the 
ancient  Roman  ranks,  mstituted  a  new  fmtri- 
cian  dimity,  which  was  a  mere  personal  title, 
and  which  could  be  acquired  only  by  high  Wrth 
and  distinguished  merits.  Under  the  Carlo- 
vingians  and  the  succeeding  emperors  the  title 
of  patrician  denoted  an  exalted  rank,  and 
was  connected  also  with  the  government  of 
Rome  and  itsprovinces,  and  the  support  of  the 
Pual  See.  Charlemagne  assumed  die  title  of 
a  Roman  patrician  before  he  was  declared  em- 
peror, and  Heniy  IV,  as  such,  deposed  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  In  niodem  times  a  few  noble 
families  in  the  imperial  cities  were  called  patri- 
cians, because  they  were  especially  entitled  to 
certain. high  offices.   In  some  Italian  cities  the 


title  of  patrician  is  still  used  to  denote  a  uenu 
ber  of  the  nobility.  Consult  Botsford,  G.  W., 
'The  Roman  Assemblies*  (New  York  1909); 
Bryce,  'Holy  Rdman  Empire*  (New  Yoik 
1911):  Burg,  J.  B.,  'Later  Roman  Empire* 
London  1^)  ;  Fohz,  'Beitrage  mr  Geschichte 
es  Patriciats  in  den  deutschen  Stadten*  (Mar- 
burg 1899).   See  Roue;  Plebeians. 

PATRICK,  Saint,  the  apostle  and  patron 
saint  of  Ireland.  The  date  of  his  birth  has 
variously  been  placed  at  from  373  to  389;  and 
his  deatti  from  461  to  493.  One  tradition  says 
he  was  bom  at  Kilpatric,  another  at  Dum- 
barton, Scotland,  hut  the  place  of  his  birdi, 
Benneventa,  has  never  been  definitely  set^ed. 
Some  authorities  are  inclined  to  place  it  some- 
where on  the  southwest  coast  of  Britain,  near 
the  Irish  Channel;  others  as  stoutly  maintain 
it  was  in  the  north,  while  others  place  it  on 
the  Severn  River.  His  Oltic  name  was  Sucat, 
to  which,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  brought 
up  as  a  Christian,  the  name  of  Patridus  was 
probably  added.  His  father,  Calpumiu^  a  native 
Briton,  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  in- 
fluence in  the  communis,  a  decurion,  or  mem- 
ber of  the  municipal  council  and  apparently  a 
friend  of  the  Romans.  His  grandfather,  Potitus, 
was  a  presbyter.  When  16  years  of  age  Patrick 
was  t^cen  prisoner  by  some  Irish  who  niade 
a  raid  on  western  Britain,  and  was  carried  off 
into  slavery  in  Ireland  "near  to  the  western 
sea.'  After  six  years,  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape  to  the  Continent,  probably  to  west- 
ern France,  an  uninhabited  country  throti^ 
which  he  and  those  with  him  traveled  38  days 
suffering  many  hardships,  before  they  came  to 
an  inhabited  part  of  the  country.  There  Patrick 
finally  found  refuge  in  the  Monastery  of 
Lerins,  on  an  island  off  the  west  coast  of 
Provence,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained 
for  some  years,  after  which  he  returned  home 
to  Britaio.  There  he  claims  to  have  had  a 
vision  of  himself  going  as  a  victorious  apostle 
of  Christianity  to  the  Irish.  This  he  regarded  as 
a  divine  call;  and  be  went  back  to  Autissio- 
dorum  (Auxterre)  in  (jaul,  where  after  a 
period  of  study  and  preparation,  he  was  or- 
d^ned  bishop  together  with  two  other  pros- 
pective missionaries  for  Ireland.  This  work 
of  preparation  in  Gaul  seems  to  have  covered 
14  years,  for  it  was  not  until  432  that  he  be- 
came bishop  of  Irdand  on  the  death  or  retire- 
ment of  the  Irish  bishop  Palladius.  He  at  <mce 
took  possesion  of  his  new  office,  filled  with 
enthusiasm  for  a  work  to  whidi  he  seems  to 
have  long  looked  forward.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Christian  communities  in  Ireland  were,  at 
this  time,  confined  to  the  south  and  west  of 
the  island ;  and  the  task  before  the  new  bishop 
was  not  only  to  minister  to  these  and  to  hold 
them  together,  but  also  to  gain  the  goodwill 
of  the  various  local  rulers,  or  as  they  styled 
themselves,  kings.  His  knowledge  of  Irish 
and  Latin  was  a  very  valuable  asset  in  this 
wodc;  and  his  esnerience  of  nx  ytxr%  in  the 
oonntry  had  given  him  an  inn^it  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  that  he  could  probably  not 
have  learned  as  well  in  any  other  way.  It  is 
iprobable  that  he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Vartry  in  Wicklow  at  a  place  called  In- 
verdea;  and  from  there  he  went  into  east 
Ulster  (Ulidia) ;  and  bee^an  his  missionary- 
work  on  the  southwest  «de  of  Strangford 
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Lous^  in  a  wooden  barn  given  him  for  re- 
ligious purposes,  by  an  Irish  convert  known  as 
IKchti.  a  chief  and  a  man  o£  importance  in 
that  part  of  the  island.  True  to  his  misuon, 
he  seems  not  only  to  have  preached,  but  also 
to  have  done  his  best  to  interest  in  Cnristianitjr 
the  rulers  of  the  various  districts,  over  whom 
was  a  head  ruler  or  king  called  Loigaire. 
Through  the  influence  of  Patrick,  Fedilmid, 
brother  of  Loigaire,  declared  himself  a  Chris- 
tian and  gave  his  support  to  Patrick  and  pre- 
sented him  with  an  estate  at  Trim,  to  be  used 
to  fotmd  and  support  a  church.  Throu^  bis 
influence  the  bishop  seems  to  have  gained  the 
protection  of  Loigaire,  though  the  latter  never 
deserted  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  thus  to 
have  been  enabled  to  gain  converts  and  to  found 
c^urdies  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  though 
he  seems  to  have  given  more  of  his  attention 
to  the  north  than  to  the  south  of  Ireland. 
Many  Icflrends  and  traditions,  most  of  them  of 
a  miraculous  character,  are  connected  with  this 
period  of  his  work  and  with  various  parts  of 
the  island.  It  seems  that  he  visited  Rome 
(441-443),  saw  Pope  Leo,  got  his  enthusias- 
tic approval  of  the  Irish  work  and  brought  back 
with  him  noted  relics  from  the  papal  city. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland  in  .44(  he  made 
Armagh  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  the  island. 
The  land  on  whidi  the  church  here  was  huilt 
had  been  s^ven  him  1^  King  Daire  of  Oriel. 
In  his  later  years  he  was  oitterly  criticized 
and  he  finally  resigned  his  office  as  bishop  and 
retired  probably  to  Saul  in  Dalardia  where  he 
died,  it  would  seem  according  to  the  best  au- 
thority, in  461.  He  has  left  two  important 
documents;  one  of  which  is  his  'Confessions,* 
which  is  a  sort  of  autobiography,  written  toward 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  me  other,  the  *Let- 
ter  to  Coroticus,*  the  British  king  of  Strath- 
c^e.  In  this  latter  document  Patrick  urges 
the  Christian  subjects  to  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  king  until  he  repairs  cer- 
tain very  grave  o&enses  against  die  Christians 
in  Ireland. 

Saint  Patrick  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
very  strong  will  power  and  very  considerable 
executive  abili^r.  He  most  have  beea  much 
of  a  diplomat  to  have  achieved  the  success  he 
did  in  the  midst  of  warring  factions  at  a  period 
when  the  power  of  druidism  was  very  strong  in 
Ireland.  Whatever  may  be  doubtful  about  his 
life,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  great 
organizer,  and  that  his  enthusiasm  and  his  faith 
in  his  work  inspired  him  to  treat  with  kings 
az>d  prince^  as  though  they  had  been  put 
there  for  his  purpoMS  of  the  spread  of  the 
Christian  faith.  He  was  a  man  of  tireless 
action  and  enthusiasm  in  his  work;  and  we  are 
told  that  be  founded  360  churches,  baptized 
with  his  own  hand  12.000  people,  and  oraained 
a  great  many  priests.  Though,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  work,  Ireland  was  still  more  pagan  than 
CatlK>]ic,  yet  he  had  dealt  a  death  blow  to  the 
religion  of  the  druids,  which  was  ^lortly  to 
disappear  before  the  onward  march  of  die  ideas 
set  into  motion  by  him.  He  influenced  strongly 
the  Irish  nund,  and  Celtic  imagination  has  sur- 
rounded him  with  picturesque  legends.  He 
banished  the  snakes  and  toads  out  of  Ireland; 
he  performed  the  most  astounding  miracles  in 
his  contests  with  the  druidical  priests;  he  con- 
founded his  enemies  by  bringing  down  dark- 
ness upon  them;  and  many  equally  wonderful 


things  tradition  credits  him  with  doing.  His 
name  is  connected  with  scores  of  localities 
throughout  Ireland,  and  generally  there  is  some 
local  story  connected  therewith.  At  his  death 
so  great  was  the  glory  that  there  was  no  ni^it 
for  12  days. 
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PATRICK,  Saintp  Ordar  oi  See  Obdbs 

AND  Decorations. 

PATRICK,  Albert  T.,  American  lawyer: 
b.  Texas,  19th  century.  He  was  engaged  in 
practice  when  charged  with  inspiring  the  mur- 
der of  William  Marsh  Rice,  an  aged  millionaire^ 
on  24  Sept.  1900.  Patrick  was  convicted  3o 
March  1902  and  was  sentenced  to  be  electro- 
ented,  but  secured  appeals  whidi  delayed  the 
execution  of  the  sentence.  His  sentence  was 
oommuted  to  life  imprisonment  by  Governor 
Higgins  in  1906  and  he  was  pardoned  by  Gov- 
ernor Dix  in  1912.  The  motive  for  the  crime 
was  supposed  to  be  Patrick's  inheritance  of  the 
Rice  fortune  through  a  bogus  will.  It  was  said 
that  the  conduct  of  the  case  daring  the  12 
years  cost  Patridc  and  his  friends  $162,000. 

PATRICK,  Mary  Mills,  American  coll«e 
president :  b.  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  10  March  185a 
She  was  educated  at  Lyons  College,  Iowa,  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  and  at  the  universities 
of  Heidelberg,Zurich,Ldpzig,  Berlin  and  Berne. 
She  became  president  of  the_  American  College 
for  Girls  at  Cx>nstantinople  in  1890.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Pyscholoeical  Congresses  at 
Munich  in  1896  and  at  Pans  in  1900;  and  of 
the  Philosophical  Congresses  at  Paris,  \9(jO,  and 
at  Bologne  in  1911.  Author  of  ^ Armenian 
Translation  of  Text- Book  of  Physiology* 
(1876) ;  'Sextus  Empiricus  and  Greek  Skepti- 
cism* (1899) ;  'Sappho  and  the  Island  of 
Lesbos*  (1912),  etc. 

PATRICK,  Simon.  English  Anglican 
hishop:  b.  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  En^and, 
8  SepL  1626;  d.  Ely.  Cambridgeshire,  31  May 
1707.  He  was  educated  at  Queens  College. 
Cambridge,  became  rector  at  Covent  Garden 
in  16^.  in  1678  was  appointed  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough^ became  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  16%^, 
and  of  Ely  in  1691.  He  defended  the  Reformir 
tion,  during  the  reign  of  James  I,  thou^  in 
early  life  he  had  written  against  the  Non- 
conformists. His  views  changed,  however,  later 
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and  he  favored  the  Nonconformists  in  many 
ways,  and  be  did  his  hest  to  lessen  the  mis- 
understanding and  ill-will  existing  between  them 
and  the  Anghcans.  A  man  of  vast  learning  and 
a  wise  ecclesiastic,  he  was  the  author  of  numer- 
ous devotional  treatises,  some  of  which  are  still 
read.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  (9  vols.) 
edited  by  Alexander  Taylor  and  including 
Patrick's  'Autobiography*  was  published  in 
1858.  Among  his  published  works  are  'Con- 
formist and  Non-Conformist* ;  *  Mensa  Mys- 
tica» ;  <The  Heart's  Ease> ;  <The  Parable  of  the 
Pilgrim*;  <The  Christian  Sacrifice*;  <The 
tHgniiy  of  the  Christian  Priesthood* ;  *Para- 
phrases  upon  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament* 
(10  vols.,  from  Genesis  to  Solomon  1695-1710). 
Consult  Chamberlayne,  T.,  *Memoir>  (in  *The 
Parable  of  the  Pilgrim*  (London  1839). 

PATRIMONIUM  PETRI,  pit-rT-md'- 
ni-um  pe'tri,  or  PATRIMONIUM  KCCLE- 
Sl^,  the  territory  of  the  papal  government 
during  the  time  when  the  temporal  power  of  the 
pope  was  a  reality.  In  a  narrower  sense  it  de- 
notes the  territory  nearest  Rome  which  became 

property  of  the  p^al  curia  in  the  8tb  cen- 
tufsr.  Dante,  however,  attributes  the  original 
tefritortal  possessions  of  the  Roman  bisht^ric 
to  the  gift  of  Constantine. 

PATRIOF^LIS,  a  creodont  animal  found 
fossil  in  the  Middle  Eocene  formations  of 
Wyoming,  which  was  about  the  size  of  a  lion, 
but  was  of  aquatic,  or  semi-aquatic,  habits,  and 
preyed  much  if  not  altogether  upon  the  turtles 
which  abounded  in  the  shallow  waters  of  that 
region  during  Eocene  times.  It  is  r^^ded 
by  some  writers  as  a  possible  ancestor  of  the 
seals.  -See  OtEODONTA. 

PATRIOTIC  SOCIETIES,  in  die  United 
States  are  those  organizations  fdiich  aim  to 
foster  love  of  country  through  the  celebration' 
of  important  events  in  American  history,  and 
by  keeping  alive  memories  of  the  heroic  sacri- 
fices of  Colonial  and  other  wars  and  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  historic  sites 
and  monuments.  Among  the  societies  de- 
voted to  the  coloniid'  period  are:  Society, 
of  Mayflower  Descendants,  Socie^  of  Co- 
lonial Wars,  Order  of  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America,  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 
of  America,  National  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames,  Society  of  Daughters  and  Patriots  of 
America,  Holland  Society,  New  England  So- 
ciety, American  Flag  Association,  Society  of 
the  Ark  and  The  Dove,  Order  of  Washington, 
Order  of  Pejiuot  and  King  Philip,  National 
Society  of  Scions  of  Colonial  Cavaliers. 

In  commemoration  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  there  are  numerous  organitations  includ- 
ing the  Sociew  of  the  OncinnatL  Sons  of 
Revolutionary  Sires,  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Naval  Order  of  the 
United  States,  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars 
Saint  Nicholas  Society  of  New  York  and 
others.  Subsequent  societies  were  the  General 
Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  Veteran  Corps  of 
Artillery,  American  Order  of  the  Louisiana,  the 
Aztec  Club  (q.v.),  Association  of  Mexican 
Veterans,  Society  of  the  Descendants  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Society  of  the  Dames  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Sode^  of  the  Children  of  the 
American  Revolotum,  Socie^  of  the  United 


States,  Daughters  of  1812,  Daughters  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas. 

As  the  outcome  of  lihe  Civil  War  the  follow- 
ing were  among  the  patriotic  societies  organ- 
ized :  Military  order  of  the  Loyal  Le^on,  Grand 
Am^y  of  the  Republic  with  its  adjunct  —  the 
Woman's  Relief  Corps,  Union  Society  of  the 
Civil  War  Union  Veteran  Legion,  Sons  of 
Veterans,  Union  Society  of  the  Civil  War,. 
Society  of  the  Army  of^  the  Cumberland,  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  of  the  Pototnac,  Society  of 
the  Army  ol  Tennessee,  Eleventh  Army  Corps 
Association,  Second  Army  Corps  Association, 
Thirteenth  Armj;  Corps  Association,  Union  So- 
ciety of  the  Civil  War,  Military  Order  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  National  Association  of  Naval 
Veterans  (q.v.),  Medal  of  Honor  Legion  (q.v.), 
United  Coniet^rate  Veterans,  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederal,  United  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans. 

Other  patriotic  societies  include  the  Order  of 
Indian  Wars  of  the  United  States,  Society  of 
Veterans  of  Indon  Wars,  Order  of  the  Serpent, 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  Society  of  the 
Army  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Military  and  Naval 
Society  of  Porto  Ricjn  Expedition,  Rough  Riders 
Assoaaton,  Society  of  the  Caribbean,  Military 
Order  of  the  Carabao,  National  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Philippines,  Military  Order  of  the 
Dragon,  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars,. 
Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  'Association,  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Association,  Ladies* 
Hermitage  Assodation,  National  Society  of 
Patriotic  Women  of  America,  Landmarks  Club 
of  Los  Angeles,  Colorado  OifF  Dwellers'  As- 
sociation Tnomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society.  Under  the  heading  of 
patriotic  societies  may  also  be  included  the 
numerous  State  and  local  historical  societies. 
See  HrsTomcAL  Association.  American. 

PATRIOTS'  DAY,  in  Massachusetts,  the 
anniversary  of  the  double  battle  of  Concord  and 
Lexington,  19  April  1775.  The  day  was  first 
observed  in  1894. 

PATRIPASSIANS.  See  Sabeluus. 

PATRISTIC  THEOLOGY,  that  section 
of  Christian  literature  bearing  particularly  upon 
ethics  and  doctrine  which  is  contained  in  the 
writings  of  early  fathers  of  the  Church,  a  term 
generally  confined  to  writers  of  the  first  five  or 
six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  They  are 
generally  classed  as  Patristic  Fathers  or  Apos- 
tolic Fathers,  who  were  nearest  to  and  partly 
contemporary  with  the  Apostles,  namely  Pseudo- 
Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Pseudo- 
Ignatius,  Papias,  Hermas  and  Polycarp;  the 
ante-Nicene  Fathers,  who  lived  between  167 
and  the  Nicene  Council  325,  and  the  post-Nicene 
Fathers.  The  Eastern  and  Western  Church 
have  each  a  group  of  authors  who  are  recog- 
nired  as  fathers  par  excellence.  Those  of  the 
Eastern  Ourch  are  Athanasius,  Basil,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Gregory  Narianzen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
and  John  of  Damascus,  while  those  of  the  West 
are  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory  of 
Rome,  Leo  the  Great  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers  — 
to  whom  are  often  added  Beraaud  of  Qair- 
V8UX,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura.  Con- 
sult Migne,  T.  P.,  *PatrologiK  Cursus  Com- 
pletus*  (221  Vols..  1844-65)  ;Piisey,  E.  B.,  ''Li- 
brary of  the  Fathers*  (47  vols.  1838-80)  :  Light- 
foot,  J.  B.,  'Apostolic  Fathers  (5  vols.,  London 
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188SM)0)  :  Farrar,  F.  <Uw»  of  the  F»tbei4> 
(2  vols.,  Edinburgh  1889) ;  Kriigcr,  a*  ^Htstoty 
oi  Early  Christian  litenture*  ((Hllett^s  trans.. 
New  York  1897). 

PATROCLUS,  pv-troldfis.  die  friend  and 
brother  in  arms  of  the  Greek  duimpion  Achilles, 
was  the  son  of  Mencetius,  one  of  the  Ar^nauts. 
On  accidentally  kHlmg  Clysonymus,  in  his  early 
Hit  in  a  game  of  (liee>at  Opus,  he  saved  himself 
by  Hif^t,  and  readwd  Hiessaly  where  he  was 
nndly  received  by  Peleus,  who  educated  him 
as  the  MHttpamon  of  his  own  son.  He  ao« 
companied  Achilles  to  Troy,  and  remained, 
like  him,  inactive,  when  the  anger  ot  Adtiilles 
kept  him  from  teking^  a  part  in  the  war.  At 
length  Achilles  permitted  Patrodus  to  go  forth 
to  battle,  where  he  was  arrayed  in  the  armor 
of  Achilles.  Apolto  stumied  mm  and  rendered 
him  defenseless,  and  he  was  slain  by  Euphorbns 
and  Hector.  The  Greeks  recorered  bis  body, 
which  they  interred  with  the  highest  marks  of 
honor,  and  established  solemn  funeral  games 
to  his  memoty.  Achilles  then  avenged  his 
friend  by  challenging  Hector  and  laying  bim 
in  single  combat. 

PATROL,  a  , military  term  applied  to  the 
walkitig  or  marching  round  of  a  guard  to  watch 
and  otuerve  what  passes,  and  to  secure  the 
peace  and  saf«^  of  a  camp  or  other  place.  In 
the  European  war  the  word  has  been  applied 
also  to  scouting  parties  sent  out  between  the 
lines  to  gain  inionoation  or  to  pre;pare  for  an 
attack  in  force.  Also  men  on  guard  who  go 
the  rounds  in  the  ni^t;  a  detachment  whose  , 
duty  it  is  to  guard ;  or  a  policeman  whose  duty 
it  is  to  patrol  a  certain  district  or  beat  for  the 
protection  of  property  and  to  preserve  the. 
peace.  Such  policemen  are  frequently  called 
patrolmen.  In  early  American  history  ue  word 
patrol  was  applied  to  a  military  »rstem  adopted 
hy  the  parishes  of  most  of  the  Southern  «do< 
mes,  notably  South  Carolina.  The  patrol  was  a 
sort  of  police  for  the  parish  and  was  designed 
especially  to  prevent  and  subdue  insurrections 
among  the  slaves.  In  South  Carolina  the  patrol 
was  established  by  law  in  1704.  The  patroUers 
furnished  their  own  pistols  and  horses.  They 
rode  from  plantation  to  plantation  and  arrested 
all  slaves  who  could  not  show  passes  from 
their  owners.  This  system  soon  became  general 
through  the  South,  and  continued  under  various 
forms  for  many  years. 

PATROL,  Innmnoe.    See  ImuuNCB 

Patbol. 

PATRON  (from  the  Latin  «Patronus* 
through  the  French  "patron*).  The  word  was 
directly  connected  with  "^ter,*  father,  and  in 
its  signification  and  use  undoubtedly  dates  back 
to  patriarchal  days.  Among  the  Romans,  a 
name  denoting  a  patrician  who  had  plebeians 
under  bis  immediate  protection,  and  whose  in- 
terests he  supported  W  his  attthority  and  in- 
fluence When  Rome  had  conquered  many  na- 
tions, noble  Romans  were  sometimes  the  patrons 
of  whole  cities  and  provinces,  and  sudl  patron- 
agc  even  descended  by  inheritance  in  some 
families.  The  Marcellt  were  patrons  of  the 
Sicilians  because  Claudius  MarceUus  had  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  Sidly.  Patron  was  also 
the  title  of  every  advocate  who  r^esented  thci 
interest  of  another,  fus  cHenft.  In  later  times 
the  term  patron  was  applied  to  every  protector 
or  infltiential  promoter  of  the  interests  of 


others;  bence  the  saints  •vtho  were  beUered  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  particular  persons, 
places  or  trades  were  called  patron  saints.  The 
patr<»i  became  the  giurdian  of  a  clients*  inter- 
ests and  upheld  these  interests  in  the  law  courts. 
Patron  and  client  were  under-  a  legal  (^ligation 
never  to  aoctufe  one  another,  down  to  biefore 
the  Christstn  era.  Even  to-day  throudiout 
I<atin  countries  the  patron  is  a  person  of  im- 
portance. In  Span^  America  the  name  is 
given  to  the  head  of  a  family  or  business  by 
his  employees ;  and  the  word  is  used  in  much 
the  same  sense  as  'boss*  in  English.  One  who 
{H-oWcks  food  for  a  feast  or  entertainment  is 
also  designated  the  patron  of  the  occasion, 
When  ft  new  buuness  is  opened  vrith  a  dinner 
or  rmnioa  to  celebrate  the  occasion  the  giver 
of  the  feast  is  known  as  the  'patron* ;  when  a 
child  is^ptized  there  is  a  patron  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  person  who  freed  his  slaves  in 
Roman  days  generally  retained  toward  them 
the  relationship  of  patron  or  protector,  that  is 
the  old  patriarchal  relation  of  a  father  to  his 
family;  and  this  relationship  was  recognized  in 
early  Roman  law— as  the  patrtmus  pleaded  for 
in  court  or  on  special  occasions,  the  word 
m  Latin  came  to  have  the  special  meaning  of 
lawyer.  In  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  a  patron  has 
long  had  the  meaning  of  cme  who  has  the  right 
to  present  a  ^living*  or  other  preferment  to  a 
clergyman.  In  Spanish  countries  this  idea  is 
earned  further,  and  a  captain  of  a  ship  or  the 
landlord  of  a  rented  property  or  the  keeper  of 
an  inn  or  hotel  is  familiarly  called  the  'patron.* 

PATRON  SAINT,  the  canonized  saint  who 
is  sometimes  credited  with  watching  over,  pro- 
tecting or  interceding  for  certain  persons, 
places,  trades  or  institutions.  Thus  Saint 
George  is  commonly  called  die  patron  saint  of 
England,  Saint  Doiys  of  France  and  so  on. 
In  the  Uiddle  Ag^s  every  trade  had  its  patron 
saint.  Sunt  Clair  was  the  patron  of  lamp- 
lighters ;  Saint  Cloud  of  nailers ;  Satnt  Blanc  or 
Blanchard  of  laundresses ;  Saint  Peter  of  fisher- 
men; and  Saint  Dunstan  of  goldsmiths.  The 

Ktron  of  an  individual  is  generally  the  saint 
whose  name  he  was  baptized.  In  most  Latin 
countries  a  person  celebrates  not  only  bis  birth- 
day but  eac^  of  his  sunt's  days.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  he  may  be  required  to  celebrate  one 
cert^n  saint's  day  several  times  in  the  year,  as 
that  of  Saint  John  or  that  of  Saint  Joseph.  So 
it  is  common  to  add  to  such  a  name  a  specific 
to  determine  which  John  or  Joseph  it  is.  Thus 
we  have  'Juan  de  Dios*  (John  of  God)  in 
Spanish  as  a  very  common  baptismal  name ;  and 
-in  French  J(^n  the  Baptist  is  so  common  that 
in  some  parts  die  French  peasants  are  deeig- 
nated  'Baptist*  The  same  thin^  happens  with 
Jesus,  which  is  a  common  baptismal  name  in 
L^tin  Catholic  countries  *  and  the  curious  com- 
bination Jesus  Mary  is  frequently  met  with  in 
men's  names.  This  limits  the  name  to  one  per- 
son, Jesus  the  son  of  Mary. 

PATRONAGE,  the  right  vested  in  a  per- 
son, official,  or  political  party,  of  appointment 
to  offices  and  positions,  the  award  of  contracts, 
the  disposition  Of  emoluments,  pensions,  etc. 
Except  in  special  cases,  the  riglit  of  appoint- 
ment to  office  was  vested  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  the  President,  his  selec- 
tions to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  up  to 
tfae.tinM  of  the  CuriJL  War.  the  President  main- 
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tained  actual  as  -vreti  as  nominal  control  of  ap- 
pointments. But  during  and  after  that  period 
the  patrcmage  at  the  disposal  of  the  national 
government  increased  at  such  a  rate  that  the 
political  manipulation  of  offices  became  exceed- 
ingly complex.  Practical  dictation  to  certain 
offices  was  gradually  acquired  by  the  senators 
who  by  courtesy  secured  the  control  of  appoint- 
ments, each  in  his  own  Statc^  although  in  form, 
the  initiative  and  the  responsibility  remains  with 
the  President. 

In  the  field  of  State  and  local  government, 
dties  furnish  the  greatest  display  of  the  mis- 
use of  patron^^  as  appointments  are  numerous 
and  elective  officers  few.  Except  in  the  matter 
of  building  contracts,  supplies,  etc.,  education, 
fortunately,  has  usually  been  considered  outside 
the  domain  of  politics,  and  teachers  have  been 
chosen  primarily  with  a  view  to  fitness  for  their 
positions.  In  the  combination  of  Federal  and 
local  patron^e,  the  number  of  voters  who  get, 
or  expect  to  get  employment  in  case  of  a  par^ 
victory  is  so  large  Wat  it  tends  to  destroy  true 
party  balance.  The  need  of  controlling  tfiis 
jKJWer  has  led  several  States  to  enact  dvil  serv- 
ice laws  with  the  object  of  taking  most  of  the 
appointive  offices  out  of  politics. 

Exi)erience  shows  that  instead  of  being  the 
support  of  the  party  system,  patronage  tends 
rather  to  its  destruction.  There  are  never 
spoils  enough  to  "go  round*;  bitter  factions 
grow  up  and  their  selfish  strife  disrupts  the 
party.  Patronage  is  in  fact  a  concealed  form 
of  bribery;  the  giving  of  office  or  contracts  as 
rewards  for  party  service  works  insidious  cor- 
ruption of  political  morality.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  voters  regard  offices  as  perquisites  of 
the  party,  as  gifts  bestowed  upon  the  faithful, 
rather  than  as  positions  of  public  trust,  and  as 
Horace  Bushnell  has  strikingly  observed,  ^such 
a  system  would  corrupt  a  nation  of  angels.* 

Ecclesiastical  patronage  is  the  rij^t  vested 
in  a  church  body  or  a  layman  to  appoint  a  prop- 
erly qualified  person  to  a  vacant  chunm  ap- 
pomtment.  Marked  by  much  contention  and 
various  abuses  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  his- 
tory of  ecclesiastical  patronage  goes  far  back 
into  the  centuries  and  still  exists,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe.  In 
the  United  States,  ecclesiastical  patronage  is 
vested  usually  in  the  official  body  of  laymen 
supporting  a  church,  with  the  exception  of 
Ca^olic  churches  where  it  is  vested  in  the 
diocesan  bishop  on  the  general  principles  of  the 
canons  of  the  third  and  fourth  Lateran  coun- 
cils as  decreed  by  the  plenary  coundls  o£  Bal- 
timore. See  Chubch  Government. 

PATRONS  OP  HUSBANDRY.  See 
Gbangers. 

PATRONYMIC  (a  name  taken  from  one's 
father),  a  term  which  designates  a  person  in 
reference  to  some  of  his  ancestors,  dther  im- 
mediate or  remote.  In  Sanskrit,  Greek  and 
Latin  patrohjTnics  are  very  common.  In  San- 
skrit tney  have  13  recognized  terminations.  In 
Greek  the  suffixes  were  idis,  idns,  iadBs,  eides, 
etc.,  for  the  masculine,  and  ias,  is,  as,  etc,  for 
the  feminine.  Achilles  is  called  by  Homer  both 
Pelides  and  £acides,  Peleus  being  his  father's 
name  and  .^cus  that  of  his  grandfather.  Hie 
Latins  borrowed  their  patronjrmic  terminations 
ides  and  tr  from  the  Greek.  Among  modem 
langui^es  the  Rnssiaii,  Danish,  Gennaa  and 


En^lsfa  have  adopted'  patronymic  terminations, 
the  suffixes  being  respectively  vitch,  sen,  sohn  or 
sen,  and  son.  In  Portuguese,  Italian  and  S^n- 
ish  patronymics  are  very  common.  The  Nor- 
man FitB,  the  WelA  Ap,  the  Irish  O  iad  the 
Hi^land  Mac  are  prefixed  to  the  paternal  name, 
which  thus  becomes  a  patronymic  Patro- 
nymics may  be  derived  from  the  name  of  father, 
mother,  grandfather  or  remote  ancestor.  The 
latter  is  the  case  with  most  modem  patro- 
nymics. In  Russian  patronymics  have  compan- 
ions, a  matronymic,  as  for  example  *Pavlovna,* 
the  '^dau^ter  of  PanI,'  while  the  name  ^'Pav- 
lovitch*  means  the  "vm  of  Paul.'*  In  Spanish 
Christian  or  family  names  r^larly  become 
patronymics  by  the  addition  of  •ez.»  Thus 
Gonzifex,  a  very  commcm  patronymic,  is  the 
*Son  of  Gonzafo.*  Consult  Bradley,  C  W., 
^Fatronomatology'  (Baltimore  1842) ;  <Die 
Patronymica  im  Alt-Indischen  >  ( Gottingen 
1903).  See  Names. 

.  PATROONS  (Dutch,  «protector»  or  «pa- 
tron'),  a  popular  name  applied  in  colonial  days 
to  a  special  class  of  settlers  in  the  New  Nether- 
lands. In  1629  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
in  order  to  effect  a  permanent  agricultural  colo- 
nization of  New  Netheriands,  granted  a  char- 
ter of  "privileges  and  exemptions'  to  any  mem- 
bers of  the  company  who  would  withm  four 
years  plant  a  colony  of  50  anywhere  in  New 
Netherlands,  except  on  Manhattan  Island 
These  wearai;^  gramees  were  called  Patroons, 
and  were  privileged  to  rule  their  colonies  in  ab- 
solute feudal  style,  the  colonists  being  bound 
to  them  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Each 
patroon  was  entitled  to  have  as  his  absolute 
property  16  miles  of  land  along  any  navigable 
river,  or  ei^t  on  each  shore,  and  so  far  inland 
as  convenient  Tlie  proprietors  were  empow- 
ered to  hold  civil  and  criminal  courts,  to  ap- 
pdnt  magistrates  and  other  local  <^cers,  and 
m  general,  to  punish  offenders  against  the  law. 
The  settlers  were  exempt  from  taxes  for  10 
years,  but  they  had  to  pay  certain  rentals.  Sla- 
very was  introduced  into  these  settlements, 
trade  and  commerce  were  greatly  restricted  and 
manufacturing  was  prohibited.  This  system  was 
soon  found  to  be  disadvantageous,  since  it 
tended  to  debar  the  less  wealthy  class  of  indi- 
vidual colonists.  In  1640  the  charter  was  modi- 
fied and  extended  to  any  good  citizen  of  die 
Netherlands.  The  system  gave  New  York,  dur- 
ing the  colonial  period,  a  sort  of  landed  aristoc- 
racy. The  first  and  largest  of  numerous  pa- 
troonships  was  Rensselaerswyck,  a  proper^ 
which  remained  in  the  Rensselaer  family  until 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  The  charter  of 
1640  limited  the  period  of  settlement  to  three 
years,  removed  the  prohilution  against  manu- 
factures and  limited  the  extent  of  land  grants 
to  four  miles  along  the  coast  or  rivers  and 
oght  miles  into  the  interior.  Under  the  £i^ 
Ush  regime  some  of  the  regiilations  of  the  sys- 
tem were  changed,  and  after  1773  tiie  patroons, 
or  "Lords  of  the  Manor,*  became  merely 
landed  proprietors.  The  system  occasioned 
some  trouble  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
which  culminated  in  1839  in  the  anti-rent  agi- 
tation (q.v.).  Consuh  Alexander,  D.  S.,  *Po- 
Htical  History  of  the  State  of  New  York>  (3 
vols..  New  York  1906-09)  ;  O'Callaghan,  £.  B., 
'History  of  New  Netherlands'  <2  vols..  New 
York  1846). 
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PATTAN,  M-tSn'  Cincorrectly  PATAN, 
PATN,  PUTTUN,  or  PATHAN:  Hindustani, 
•city*),  a  com  moil  city  name  in  eastern  India. 
The  two  most  important  towns  of  this  name  are 
Pattan  in  Baroda,  on  the  Sarasvati,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Gujarat,  Bombay  presidency,  with  a 
large  fraction  of  its  population  composed  of 
Jains,  who  have  108  temples  in  this  sacred  city. 
Swords,  lances  and  knives  are  made  here,  as 
well  as  a  very  beautiful  sort  of  pottery.  Pop. 
about  40,000.  Pattan  in  Nepal,  on  the  south 
bank  of  Baghmati,  two  miles  souAeast  of  Kat- 
mandu, has  many  beautiful  ruined  palaces  and 
temples  and  a  population  of  about  30,000.  It 
was  formerly  tbe  capital  city  of  Nepal. 

PATTEE,  pat-te',  Fred  Lewis,  American 
educator:  b.  Bristol,  N.  H.,  22  March  1863.  He 
was  graduated  A.B..  Dartmontfa,  1888^  M.L., 
Dartmouth,  1915;  LittD.,  Lebanon  Valley  Col- 
lege, 1Q15.  He  studied  also  at  the  universities 
ol  Gottingen,  Edinburgh  and  Marburg  and  has 
been  head  of  the  department  of  English,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  since  1894.  He  is  the 
author  of  'A  History  of  American  Literature' 
(1896)  ;  *The  Foundations  of  English  Litera- 
ture>  (1900);  <The  Elements  of  Religious 
Pedagogy>  (1909);  'A  History  of  American 
Literature  smce  1870>  (1915);  three  novels: 
*Mary  Garvin*  (1902);  *The  House  of  the 
Black  Ring'  (1905;;  'The  Breaking  Point> 
(1911) ;  and  edited  the  ^Poetical  Works  of 
PhUip  Freneau>  (3  vols.,  1902-07). 

PATTEN,  George  Washington,  American 
soldier  and  poet:  b.  Newport,  R.  I.,  25  Dec. 
1808 ;  d.  Houlton,  Me.,  28  April  1882.  He  was 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1825,  from 
West  Point  in  1830,  served  in  the  Seminole 
wars  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  was 
brevetted  major  for  rallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo 
where  he  lost  his  hand.  He  served  on  various 
military  commissions  during  the  Civil  War  until 
1864  when  he  was  retired  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  As  a  poet  he  earned  the 
title  "poet-laureate  of  the  army."  Among  his 
lyrics  are  the  well-known  'Seminole's  Reply*; 
Moys  that  We've  Tasted' ;  'Episode  of  the 
Mexican  War.'  He  also  published  ^ArtiUexy 
Drill'  (1861)  ;  'Cavalry  Dnll  and  Saber  Exer- 
cise' (1863):  ^Voices  of  tlie  Border,'  poems 
(1867). 

PATTEN,  James  A.,  American  grain  spec- 
ulator: b.  Frceland  Comers,  111.,  8  May  185Z 
He  was  employed  in  the  State  Grain  Inspection 
Department  at  CHiicago  in  1874-78  and  after- 
ward engaged  in  business  as  a  grain  commis- 
sion merchant.  He  was  mayor  of  Evanston, 
111.,  1901-05.  He  attracted  worldwide  attention 
and  much  hostile  criticism  by  his  attempt  in 
1909  to  corner  the  wheat  market,  and  as  late  as 
1911  his  appearance  at  his  house's  Liverppol 
headquarters  idaced  lum  in  dai^r  of  being 
nobbed. 

FATTEN,  Simon  Ndaon,  American  econo- 
nust  and  sociologist:  b.  Sandwich,  111.,  1  May 
1852.  He  was  educated  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Illinois,  and  the  University  of  Halle,  Ger- 
many, taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Halle  in 
1878.  On  Ills  return  to  the  United  States  he 
taudit  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  1888  became 
professor  of  political  economy  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  contributed  to  socio- 
logical journals  and  written  'Premises  of 
Political  Economy*  (1885);  ^Economic  Basis 


of  Protection'  (1890) ;  'Theory  of  Dynamic 
Economics'  (1892) ;  'Theory  of  Social  Forces' 
(1896) ;  'Development  of  English  Thoufdit' 
(1899) ;  'Theory  of  Prosperity'  (1902) ; 
'Heredity  and  Social  Progress'  (1903) ;  'New 
Basis  of  Civilization'  (1907);  'Product  and 
Climax'   (1909);  'Social  Basis  of  Religion' 

1911)  ;  'Reconstruction  of  Economic  Theory* 

1912)  .  As  a  writer  he  is  suggestive,  brilliant 
and  original,  but  some  of  his  conclusions  are 
regarded  as  unusual  and  are  not  accepted  by 
sociologists;  he  has,  however,  advanced  some 
theories  of  acknowledged  value,  particularly  in 
his  study  of  the  dynamic  forces  of  society,  his 
discussion  of  value  and  price,  and  of  the  rela- 
tion of  distribution  to  consumption,  etc. 

PATTEN,  William,  American  zoologist: 
b.  Watertown.  Mass.,  15  March  1861.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Harvard,  in  1883,  and  afterward  studied  at 
Leipzig.  He  was  assistant  in  Lake  Laboratory, 
Milwaukee,  in  188&^;  professor  of  biology  at 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  in  1889-93; 
and  has  been  professor  of  zoology  at  Dart- 
mouth since  1893.  Author  of  numerous  scien- 
tific papers  in  American  and  German  periodi- 
cals, and  of  'The  Evolution  of  the  Vertebrates 
and  Their  Kin'  (1912). 

,  T»ATTERN,  in  decorative  art  a  unit  of  de- 
ugn  used  as  a  model  for  more  or  less  repetition. 
It  is  also  used  to  signify  the  whole  body  of 
ornament  covering  a  given  surface.  Thus  a 
paper  hanging  for  walls  or  a  i»ece  of  textile 
fabric  or  an  inlaid  floor  is  decorated  according 
to  a  pattern,  or  with  a  pattern,  which  will  be 
laid  out  according  to  a  general  design  including 
many  minor  parts.  The  colored  plate  gives 
many  patterns  of  different  epochs  intended  to  be 
carried  out  in  many  different  materials  from 
which,  indeed,  the  examples  have  been  taken. 
Thus  I^s.  1,  2,  3  and  5  are  from  Chinese  and 
Japanese  enameling  on  metal.  Fig.  4  is  a  Japan- 
esepainted  pattern,  but  the  same  pattern  is  car- 
ried out  in  enameled  inlay  and  by  piercing  a 
thin  board  and  the  Uke.  Figs.  6,  7  and  8  are 
from  Indian  and  Persian  manuscripts,  the 
decorative  accompaniment  of  the  lettering,  and 
very  similar  patterns  are  found  in  Oriental 
glazed  Ules.  Fig.  9  is  from  an  Indian  lacquered 
box;  for  the  Indian  work  of  this  kind,  though 
immeasurably  inferior  to  the  Japanese  in  finish 
and  perfection  of  make,  has  often  beautiftU  pat- 
terns applied  to  it  Fig.  10  is  a  Persian 
Niello,  mat  Is  to  say,  an  inlay  of  black  upon  a 
ground  of  white  metal ;  the  ground  in  this  case 
being  mainly  cut  away  so  that  the  black  inser- 
tion covers  most  of  the  field.  Fig.  11  is  the 
comer  of  a  Persian  carpet ;  and  this  composition 
of  conventional  flowers  should  be  compared  with 
Vig.  6,  that  the  reader  may  ate  this  illustratiott 
of  the  wonderful  skill  of  tbe  Persians  in  such 
design.  The  Persians  have  always  been  the  most 
s^tc  composers  of  flower  patterns  and  leaf  patn 
terns  in  which  natural  forms  are  not  dosely  fol- 
lowed, but  artistically  conventionalized.  Figs. 
12  and  13  are  from  Persian  enameled  pottery, 
tiles  and  the  like,  and  here  again  the  power  of 
this  race  over  floiriated  design  is  seen.  Fig.  14 
is  from  a  Frendt  inlay  of  wood,  light  upon 
dark,  of  the  17th  century,  and  Fig.  15  is  a  later 
piece  of  work  of  the  same  character,  thoufi^ 
here  the  veining  of  the  wood  is  allowed  to 
affect  the  general  ccnnponticm  of  the  pattern. 
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Figs.  16  and  21  are  pieces  of  French  em- 
broidery of  the  I7th  and  18th  centuries,  the 

Eattems  being  wrought  with  a  needle  upon  the 
lack  and  buff  backgrounds.  Fig.  17  is  a 
painted  cartouche,  perhaps  intended  for  an 
heraldic  escutcheon,  thouj^  the  bearings  have 
not  beoi  put  in.  ejs.  18  is  a  wall  decoration 
in  color  n-om  the  CSateau  of  Versailles.  Fig. 
19  is  a  jHcce  of  inlaid  marble  work  of  the  17th 
centoiy.  Fig.  20  is  taken  from  a  piece  of 
Rouen  ware,  the  most  decorative  variety  of 
French  faience  and  the  earliest  to  reach  artis- 
tic perfection,  dating  from  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Fig.  22  is  from  a  gilded  and  embossed 
leather  wall  hanging,  and  Fig.  23  from  an  em- 
broidered wall  hanging,  each  of  the  17th  cen- 
:tury  and  probably  of  French  origin,  though 
the  leather  hang^n^  of  Spain  are  the  more  cele- 
brated. Fig.  24  is  from  a  piece  of  French  porce- 
lain of  the  I8th  century,  not  from  the  royal 
manufactory  of  Sevres,  but  from  one  of  the 
private  manufactories  of  the  time  in  which 
beautiful  work  was  done.  Ftgs.  25,  26  and  27 
are  textile  fabrics  of  the  I7th  and  I8ih  centuries. 
Such  pieces  were  made  for  furniture  covering 
and  for  curtains,  but  very  similar  patterns  were 
woven  on  a  small  scale  and  in  heavy  and  soUd 
silk  for  ladies'  wear.  Finally,  Fig.  2S  is  a 
pilaster  or  stile  of  t^e  wood-work  in  a  drawins;- 
room,  painted  in  dehcate  flower  patterns  oirecl^ 
upon  the  wood. 

Russell  Stuuis. 

PATTBRSON,  CarUle  Pollock,  American 

scientist  and  superintendent  of  United  States 
Coast  Survey:  b.  Shieldsboro,  Miss.,  24  Aug. 
1816;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  15  Aug.  1881.  ffe 
Was  a  son  of  Daniel  Tod  Patterson  (q.v.),  and 
entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1830.  He 
served  with  the  Mediterranean  squadron  until 
1835,  when  he  went  to  Georgetown  University 
to  study  civil  engineering.  He  was  graduated 
in  1838  and  was  appointed  to  the  Coast  Survey. 
He  afterward  served  for  a  time  at  sea,  attained 
rank  as  lieutenant  in  1841,  and  in  1845  re- 
turned to  the  Coast  Survey  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  hydrograiAic  party  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  He  retired  from  tile  navy  in  1^, 
and  became  captain  of  the  Pacific  mail  steamer 
Oregon.  In  1861  he  returned  to  the  Coast 
Survey,  of  which  he  became  superintendent  iri 
1874.  The  work  was  extended  to  a  general 
geodetic  survey  under  his  supervision. 

PATTBRSON,  Daniel  Tod,  American 
naval  officer :  b.  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
6  March  1786;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  15  April 
1839.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
in  1800,  was  attached  to  the  frigate  Philadelphia 
under  Captain  Bainbridge,  and  waft  ca^red 
when  that  vessel  was  overiiauled  by  a  BottUa  of 
Tripolitan  gunboats  after  striUiig  a  reef  in 
1803.  He  remained  a  prisoner  until  1805,  and 
in  1807  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  become 
ing  master<commandant  in  1813.  He  com- 
manded the  United  States  naval  forces  at  New 
Orleans  in  1814  and  greatly  assisted  General 
Jackson  in  the  defense  of  the  dty,  receiving  the 
thanks  of  Congress-  for  his  services.  He  cap- 
tured the  pirate  Lafitte  (q.v.)  and  destroyed 
his  defenses  on  the  island  of  Barataria.  In 
1826-28  he  commanded  the  Constitrntton,  was 
navy  commissioner  in  1828-32,  commanded  the 
squadron  in  the  Meditenwiean  in  18^-36^  and 


was  then  transferred  to  the  command  of  the 
navy  yard  at  Waihington. 

PATTBRSON-BONAPARTB,  Elizabeth, 

an  American  woman  who  became  the  wife  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte  and  played  a  part  in  the 
modern  history  of  France.  See  Bonapaktes  of 
Baltimohe. 

PATTBRSON,  Jtmtt  Coltbrooke,  Canar 
dian  lav^r  and  statestaan :  b.  Armagh,  Ireland, 
1839.  He  went  to-  Canada  in  1857  and  became 
a  barrister  in  1876,  engaging  in  practice  at 
Windsor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  in  1874-95,  and  in  1891-95 
he  was  Secretary  of  State  aind  Minister  of 
Militia  and  Defense.  In  189&-1900  he  was  Hen- 
tenant-governor  of  Manitoba  and  Keewatin.- 

PATTER80N,  JoBMjh,  American  banker: 
b.  near  Norristown,  Pa.,  25  Sept  1808;  d.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  25  Sept.  1887.  He  became  a  banker 
and  during  the  Gvil  War,  through  his  influence^ 
the  bankers  of  the  country  made  a  loan  of 
^,000.000  in  gold  to  Secretanr  Chase,  at  Uie 
famous  conference  in  New  York,  and  $100,- 
000,000  more  in  the  year  following.  Secretary 
Chase  constantly  sought  his  advice  on  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  administration.  He  was  twice 
tendered  the  office  of  c(»nptroUer  of  the  United 
States  treasniy  which  he  declined  as  he  did  also 
the  offer  of  the  post  of  assistant-treasurer  at 
I%iladelphia.  He  was  preudent  of  the  PUIa- 
delcdiia  Clearing-Hoose  Assodation  inm  1869 
onol  his  death. 

PATTERSON,  Robert  American  soldier 

and  educator;  b.  near  Hillsborough,  County 
Down,  Ireland,  30  May  1743;  d.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  22  Julv  1824.  He  came  to  America  in  1768 
and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  engaged 
in  teaching,  and  in  1774  was  principal  of  the 
academy  at  Wilmington,  Del.  He  volunteered 
in  the  Federal  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Revolution^and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
brigade-major.  In  1/79  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  whidi  office  he  remained  for 
35  years,  acting  as  vice-provost  in  1810-13.  In 
1799  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  select 
council  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1805  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  mint  by  President  Jef- 
ferson. He  published  'The  Newtonian  Sys- 
tem* (1808) ;  a  treatise  on  'Arithmetic*  (1819); 
edited  various  works  on  mathematics  and 
physics, 

PATTERSON,  Robert,  American  pioneer: 
b.  Pennsylvania,  1753;  d.  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  5 
AvM.  1827.  He  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1775 
aad  aasiBCed  ia  the  coiwtruction  of  the  fort  at 
Royal  Spring  (now  Georgetown) ,  in  defense  of 
whidt  he  afttfward  fought  bravely.  In  1776  he 
was  one  of  seven  men  who  made  the  daring 
expedition  to  Fort  Pitt  in  quest  of  ammunition, 
receiving  oa  the  return  trip  a  severe  wound 
from  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians  in  which  all 
the  party  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  He 
fought  under  Daniel  Boone  at  the  battle  of 
Lower  Blue  Lick,  being  second  in  command; 
was  colonel  in  the  Miami  expedition  of  1782, 
and  served  under  Loran  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Shawnecs  in  I78a  He  built  the  first  house  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1779,  owned  one-third  of  the 
dty  of  Ondnnati,  Ohio,  when  laid  out  (1788), 
and  founded  Dayton,  Ohio  (1804).  Consult 
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Patterscm,  J.  H.>  ^Conccnunft  the  Pbreftitlleni* 

(1903). 

PATTERSON,  Robert,  American  soldier: 
b.  Cappagh,  CcHin^  Tyrone,'  Ireland,  12  Jan. 
1792;  d.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  7  Auf?.  1881.  He 
came  to  America  when  very  young  with  his 
parents  who  settled  in  Philadelimia.  He  served 
in  the  War  of  1812,  afterward  became  a 
pronunetit  merchsmt  pi  PhiladelpMa,  atid  was 
one  of  the  *five  Colonel  Pattersons*  who  nonii^ 
nated  JTackson  for  the  Presidency.  Heoi^ajiized, 
in  President  Jackson's  honor,  the  great  civic 
parade  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1833,  and  in  the 
Mexican  War  served  with  distinction.  He  had 
already  been  commissioned  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  1846j  and  in  the  latter  war  he 
commanded  a  division  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and 
directed  the  cavalry  ^stut  of  the  letrealins 
Mexicans,  backed  up  by  iniantty;  and  he  finally 
occupied  Julapa.  At  &e  outbreak  of  the  Ovil 
War  he  wad  mustered  into  service  as  majm** 
general  of  volunteers  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  Wadiington,  v^wre  be 
rendered  excellent  service  in  training  the  raw 
recruits.  He  was  retired  in  July  1861.  In  1865 
he  published  'A  Narrative  of  ue  Campaign  in 
the  Valley  of  the  ^cnaDdoah'  in  explanation  of 
fais  conduct  of  affairs,  which  received  maeb.  at- 
tention and  went  far  toward  clearing  away  tbc 
censure  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  for  his 
conduct  in  that  campaign. 

PATTERSON,  Robert  Mayne,  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman;  b.  Philaaelphia,  17  July 
1832;  d.  1912.  He  was  official  reporter  of  the 
United  States  Senate  (1850-55),  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1859.  He  held  Presbyterian  pastorates  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  edited  The  Presbyterian 
(1870-80)  and  The  Presbyterian  Journal  (1880- 
93).  He  was  a  member  of  13  general  assemblies 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  was  author  of 
measures  consolidating  the  synods  and  enlarging 
Uieir  powers  (1880).  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Councils  held  at  Lon- 
don (1875);  Philadelphia  (18S0)  ;  and  Belfast 
(1884).  Among  his  works  are  *What  is  our 
Duty>  (1863);  ^Character  of  Abraham  LincoIn> 
(1864);  *Great  Valley  Presbyterian  Church> 
(1869);  ^Revival  Councils'  (1871)  :  *Presby- 
leriamsm  in  Phihidelphia'  (1873);  *The  Apos- 
tolic Church*  (1874) ;  *Our  National  ReUgion> 
(1876);  'Pre-Milleniahsm'  (1877);  ^Elijah  the 
Favored  Man>  (1880) ;  ^Isaiah  and  the  Higher 
Critic3>  (1889);  William  Blackwood*  (1894); 
^American  Presbyterianism*  (1896). 

PATTERSON,  Robert  Wilson.  American 
journalist,  editor  and  publisher:  b.  Chicago,  111., 
30  Nov.  1850;  d.  3  April  1910  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  WilHams  College  in  1871.  He  became 
a  reporter  on  the  Chicago  Times  after  the 
great  Bre,  and  in  1873  b^ame  assistant  night 
editor  on  the  Chicago  Tribune,  subsequently 
acting  as  Washington  correspondent,  editoriau 
writer,  mana^i%  editor  and  suQceeding  Joseph 
Hedill  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  publication,  as 
well  as  being  president  of  the  company. 

PATTERSON,     Thomas  MacDonald, 

American  lawyer,  editor  and  politician:  b.  Car- 
tew  County,  Ireland,  4  Nov.  1839;  d.  Denver, 
Colo.,  23  July  1917.  His  family  emigrated  to 
America  in  1849,  and  he  was  sent  to  Asbury 
College  and  later  to  Wabash  College.  Ad- 


tnitted  to  the  bar,  he  set  tip  a  practice  at  Denycr, 
where  he.  was  also  for  mari^  years  ediAoi-in- 
chief  of  the  Rocky  Mounta;n  Hems  and  the 
Denver  Tw%ts.  He  waS  attorney  for  Den- 
ver in  1874;  hut  terntwial  delegate  from  Colo- 
ndo  to  thct  44th  Congress  (1875-77) ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  45th  Congress  (1877-79)  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Deqaocratic  National  Convcntiois  of 
1S76,  1888  and  1892,  In  1888  he  was  also  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor  and  a  delegate  to 
the  Populist  National  Conventions  of  1^6  and 
19CiO.  From  1901-07  he  was  United  States  sena- 
tor, and  was  again  nominated  for  governor  in 
1914. 

PATTERSON,  La.,  town  in  Saint  Mary 
Parish,  on  the  Atdiafalaya  River,  87  miles 
southwest  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Limiber  and  sugar  constitute 
the  chief  interests  of  the  town.  There  are 
modern  waterworks,  a  high  school  and  a  hos- 
pital. Pop.  2,998. 

PATTESON,  pat'«-s6n.  John  Coleridge, 
English  missionary  and  martyr:  b.  London,  1 
April  1827;  d.  island  of  Nukapu,  Melane^ 
20  Sept.  1871.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  was  elected  Fellow  of  Merton  in  1852 
and  in  1853  was  appointed  curate  of  Alfii^on, 
Devonshire.  In  1855  he  sailed  with  Buhop 
Selwyn  to  New  Zealand,  and  the  next  16  vears 
were  spent  in  missionaiy  labors  in  the  Mela- 
oesian  and  other  South  Sea  islands.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Melanesia  in  1861.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  by  the  Melanesians,  whom 
he  protected  to  his  utmost  against  the  whit^ 
kidnappers  of  the  Pacific.  He  was  kUIed  by 
the  natives  of  Nukapu,  one  of  the  Santa  Crux 
group,  in  revenge,  it  is  su^iosed,  for  relatives 
carried  away  by  the  white  slavers.  He  is  said 
to  have  spoken  over  20  languages  and  dialects, 
He  made  translations  from  the  Bible  into  the 
Mota  language.  Consult  Yonge,  C.  M.,  ^Llfe 
of  John  Coleridge  Patteson*  (1874);  Awdry, 
Frances,  'The  Storv  of  a  Fdlow  Soldier^ 
(1875). 

PATTI,  pSt'e,  Adtlina  Maria  (originally 
Adela  Juana  Maria),  Italian  singer:  h.  Ma- 
drid, Spain,  19  Feb.  1843.  The  daughter  of 
Italian  opera  »ngers,  she  was  brought  up  in 
New  York,  where  she  was  trained  by  Strakosch, 
who  married  one  of  her  dder  sisters,  Amelia. 
Her  wonderful  voice,  when  she  was  only  in  her 
seventh  year,  saved  her  fanuly  from  poverty. 
It  was  nearly  ruined  by  overwork,  howewr, 
and  she  only  retired  from  the  concert  stage  in 
time  to  save  it.  On  24  Nov.  1859  she  made 
her  dibut  in  opera  in  New  Yodt  as  Lucia,  and 
on  14  May  1861  in  London  as  Axnina,  going  in 
the  next  year  to  Paris,  where  she  stayed  until 
1870,  singing  at  the  same  time  in  Italian  opera 
in  London  and  Madrid.  Her  suocess  every- 
where was  tretnendous,  partly  because  of  her 
personal  grace  and  charm,  but  mostly  due  to 
her  pure  style  ^d  her  clear,  pure-toned  voice, 
which  has  wonderful  range.  The  Italian  operas 
in  which  she  most  frequently  sang  were  'Son- 
nambula,^  ^ Lucia  di  Lammermoor/  ^11  Baitnere 
di  Siviglia,*  *Don  Pasquale,*  *La  Travtata,* 
*Ri^oIetto,>  *Don  Giovanni,*  '11  Trovatore,>  <I 
Funtani^  and  ^Ernani.*  She  occasionally  sang 
Wagnerian  songs  in  concert.  In  Novnnhcr  and 
December  1903  she  made  an  American  con- 
cert tour,  which  was  a  great  financial  success, 
and  wh^ch  showed  that  lur  vocal  powers  were 
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oniy  slightly  impaired.  She  married  1868  the 
Marquis  of  Caux,  equerry  to  Napoleon  III, 
left  nim  in  1877,  was  divorced  in  1885,  and 
married  in  Jane  1886  the  tenor  Niccolini.  after 
whose  death,  18  Jan,  1898)  she  married  in  1899 
Baron  Cederstrom,  with  whom  she  lives  at 
Craig-y-Kos.  in  Wales. 

PATTI  DE  MUNCK.  Carlotta,  Italian 
concert  singer,  sister  of  Adclina  Patti  (q.v.): 
b.  Florence,  1840;  d.  Paris,  27  June  1889.  She 
was  first  trained  as  a  pianist,  but  devoted  her- 
self to  vocal  music,  and  in  1861  appeared  in 
concert  in  New  York;  her  lameness  prevented 
her  from  stajring  on  the  operatic  stage.  She 
san^f  in  London  in  1863,  made  several  tours  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  3  Sept,  1879  married 
Ernest  de  Miinck.  a  violoncellist.  Her  execu- 
tion was  excdlen^  and  her  voice  a  remarkably 
high  and  flexible  soprano. 

PATTI,  Sicily,  town  in  the  province  of 
Messina,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  42 
miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Messina.  There  is 
a  cathedral  dating  from  1300,  in  which  is  the 
tomb  of  Adelasia,  mother  of  Count  Robert 
of  Sicily:  There  are  sandstone  quarries  in  the 
neighborhood  and  the  town  has  a  shipping 
trade  in  olive  oil,  flour  and  fish.  Industries 
include  siUc  mills  and  potteries.  Pop.  commune 
10335;  town  5,604. 

PATTISON,  pitl-sdn,  Dortrthy  Wynd- 
low,  best  known  as  "Sister  Doha,"  English 
nurse:  b.  Haukswell,  near  Richmond,  York- 
Shire.  16  Jan.  1832;  d.  Walsall,  Staffordshire, 
24  Dec.  1878.  She  was  a  sister  of  Mark  Pat- 
tison  (q.v.J.  In  1864  she  entered  a  Church  of 
England  Sisterhood  of  the  Good  Samaritan  at 
Coatham,  adopting  the  name  of  *Sister  Dora.* 
The  next  year  she  was  sent  as  nurse  to  a 
cottage  hospital  at  Walsall.  She  at  once  en- 
deavored to  render  herself  a  good  surgical 
nurse,  and  from  1867  to  1877  was  in  sole 
charge  of  a  new  hospital  at  Walsall,  built  in 
1867.  She  resigned  in  February  1877,  in  order 
to  take  charge  of  the  municipal  epidemic  hos- 

Eital  at  Watsall.  She  shrank  from  no  labors, 
owever  difficult  or  repulsive,  and  her  natural 
qualifications  as  a  nurse  were  reinforced  by  the 
skill  she  acquired  in  surgery.  She  was  greatly 
beloved  by  the  poorer  classes  among  whom  she 
labored,^  and  in  her  memory  a  window  was 
placed  in  the  Walsall  parish  diurch  and  a 
statue  of  her  erected  in  Walsall  in  October 
1886.  Consult  Lonsdale,  Margaret,  ^Sister 
Dora>  (1880);  Ridsdale,  Elen,  <Si3ter  Dora> 
(1880). 

PATTISON,  James  WilKtm,  American 
pdinter  and  author:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  14  Tune 
1844;  d.  29  May  1915.  H«  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  army  in  1863  and  rose  po  the  rank  of 
sei^eant  before  his  discharge  in  1865.  He  re- 
cerved  his  art  education  under  James  M.  Hart, 
R;  S.  Gifford  and  George  Inness  in  New  York, 
and  under  Albert  Flamm  in  Dusseldorf,  and 
Luiri  Chialivia  in  Paris.  He  painted  a  wde 
number  of  subjects  including  figures,  domestic 
ardmals,  landscapes  and  marines.  He  exhibited 
at  the  -Paris  Salon  in  1879-41  and  for  many 
vears  at  National  Academy  and  American 
Water  Color  Society  in  New  York  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Atts  and  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  in  other 
exhibitions  throuffhom  the  United  States.  He 
received  a  medal  aft  the  Saint  Louis  Exposition 


in  1904.  He  was  director  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  Jacksonville,  111.,  in  1884-96;  and 
from  1896  was  faculty  tocturer  (Mi'tiie  collec- 
tions at  the  Art  Institute  of  Oaca^.  He  also 
edited  the  Fine  Arts  Jom^eU,  Chicago,  frcmi 
1910.  Author  of  'Paintii^  in  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Ccnturie&>  (1901);  <Painten 
Since  Leonardo*  (1904). 

PATTISON,  Mark,  English  scholar  and 
clergyman :  b.  Hornby,  Yorkshire,  10  Oct.  1813 ; 
d.  Harrowgate.  Yorkshire,  30  July  1884.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1839  became 
a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  In  1843 
he  took  priest's  orders  in  the  English  Church 
and  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  Lincoln  College 
the  same  year.  He  was  at  tins  time  a  follower 
of  Newman,  but  presently  drifted  aw^  from 
Traotarianism  and  became  in  his  later  years  an 
extremely  liberal  member  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion. In  1861  he  became  rector  of  Lincoln 
College  and  engaged  actively  in  the  work  of 
university  reform,  arid  under  him  his  coUef^e 
developed  its  resources  and  came  into  promi- 
nence in  the  university.  He  was  a  most 
thorongh  scholar^  but  often  caustic  in  speech 
and  ahvAys  impatient  of  anything  like  pretense. 
He  spent  considerable  time  in  Germany  in  lit- 
erary research  and  was  curator  of  fhe  Bod- 
leian Library  and  the  Taylor  Institutions.  He 
had  in  view  for  a  long  time  the  writing  of  a 
history  of  learning,  but  of  this  only  fragments 
were  written.  To  the  famons  book  ^Essays 
and  Reviews'  he  contributed  ^Tendencies  of 
Religious  Thought  in  England  1688-1750,*  and 
he  was  the  author  of  Suggestions  on  Aca- 
demical Organization'  (1868)  ;  a  'Life  of  Isaac 
Casaubon'  (1875),  his  principal  work;  *Life 
of  John  Milton*  (1879),  which  has  often  been 
reprinted;  *  Sermons*  (1885) ;  <  Memoirs* 
(1885),  a  somewhat  morbid  piece  of  autobiog- 
raphy extending  only  to  1860.  Consult  Morley, 
John,  Critical  Miscellanies^  (Vol,  III,  Lon- 
don 1892) ;  Tollemache,  <  Recollections  of  Pat- 
ti son'  (1885). 

PATTISON.  Robert  Bmory,  American 
politician;  b.  Quantico,  Md.,  8  Dec.  1850;  d. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1  Aug.  1904.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1872  but  soon  turn^  his 
attention  to  politics,  and  in  1877-82  was  aty 
comptroller  of  Philadelphia.  Owing  to  a  splif 
in  the  Republicans,  in  1882  he  was  elected  gov^ 
emoT  of  Pennsylvania,  although  his  party  was 
in  the  minority,  and  served  four  years  when 
he  resimied  bis  law  practice.  He  was  preddent 
of  the  (Hiesmut  Street  Natkmsd  Baidc,  of  the 
United  States  Pacific  Ratlw^  Canuatsskm  in 
1887-90  and  in  1891-95  again  served  as  gover- 
nor of  his  State. 

PATTISON.  Robert  Bvcrett.  American 

Baptist  clergyman  and  educator :  b.  Benstm,  Vt^ 
9  Aug.  1800;  d.  Saint  Louis,  Mo..  1874.  He 
was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1830,  was 
tutor  in  Columbian  Colle^,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  a  year,  and  afterward  was  professor  of 
mathematics  at  WaterviUe  College,  Maine.  He 
was  ordained  in  1833  and  held  charges  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  at  Providence^  R.  1.  In  1836^  he 
was  president  of  Waterville  College,  and  sub- 
sequently was  pastor  at  Saint  Louis,  and  at 
Proiidence.  He  was  president  of  the  Western 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Covington^  Ky., 
in  1845-48;  professor  at  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1848-54;  and  in 
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18S4-S7  was  again  president  of  Waterville  Col- 
lege. He  was  afterward  professor  of  theology 
at  Shurtleflf  College.  Alton  111.,  and  at  tfie 
Union  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago. 
Author  of  ^Commentary  on  the  ^stle  to  the 
£phesians>  (1859). 

PATTISON,  Thomas  Harwood,  American 
Baptist  clei^^an:  b.  Cornwall,  ^igland,  14 
Dec.  1838;  d.  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  13  Feb.  1904. 
He  was  graduated  from  Regent's  Park  Col- 
lege, England,  in  1862,  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  last  occupied  the  chair  of  homiletics 
and  pastoral  theology  at  the  Rochester  Theo- 
It^ical  Seminary.  He  published  'Present  Day 
Lectures*  (1872)  ;  'The  History  of  the  Engli^ 
Bible*  (1894);  'The  Ministry  of  the  Sunday 
School*  (1902). 

PATTON,  Francis  Landey,  American  edu- 
cator and  dieologian,  12th  president  of  Princeton 
University:  b.  Warwick.  Bermuda,  22  Jan.  1843. 
He  was  educated  at  lOiox  Collwe^  Toronto,  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1865.  He  was  pastor  of  the  84th  Street  Church, 
New  York,  1865-67,  of  the  Nyack  Presbyterian 
Church  1867-71,  of  the  South  Church,  Brookl^, 
1671,  and  of  ^e  Jefferson  Park  Presbyterian 
Chnrdi,  Chicago,  1874-81.  While  in  Chicago 
he  edited  the  Interior,  a  religious  weekly*  was 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  was  prominent  in  the 
anti-heresy  movement  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  being  prosecutor  of  Prof.  David 
Swing  (q.v.).  He  was  moderator  of  the  Presby- 
terian Oneral  Assembly  in  I87&  In  1886  he 
was  elected  professor  of  ethics  at  Princetoa 
College,  having  removed  to  Prtncetoti  Hi  1881 
to  occupy  a  diair  in  the  Theological  Setmnary, 
endowed  by  Robert  L.  Stewart  and  styled  ^Re- 
lations of  Philosophy  and  Science  to  the  Chris* 
tian  Religkm.*  In  1888  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  University,  then  called  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  but  adopting  the  title 
of  university  in  1896.  His  auniration  was 
marked  hy  great  gro^wth  in  the  wealth  and  mnn- 
bers  of  students  of  the  tmiversity.  In  1902  he 
resieped,  and  a  few  months  later  was  elected 
president  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
In  1891-^  he  was  prominent  in  the  o{^>ositton 
within  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  action  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  upholdmg  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Briggs  (q.v.),  who  was  ad:used  of 
heresy.  He  has  publi^ed  'The  Insmration  of 
the  Scriptures*  (1869) ;  'Stmimary  of  Christian 
Doctrine*  (1874),  and  many  papers  on  philo- 
soirfiical  and  theodi^ad  subjects. 

PATTON,  Frank  Tanris.  American  soldier 
and  inventor:  b.  Bath,  Me.,  1852;  d.  New  York, 
12  Nov.  1900.  After  graduation  from  West 
Point  in  1877.  he  was  assigned  to  the  2l3t 
Infantry,  rose  to  the  rank  of  1st  lieutenant  in 
1884,  and  resigned  from  die  service  in  1889. 
He  experimented  much  with  electricity,  and  was 
&e  inventor  of  the  multiplex  telegraph  system. 
Among  other  devices  of  lus  was  that  of 
gyroscope,  used  to  determine  the  poution  of 
vessels  in  mid-ocean. 

PATTON,  Jacob  Harris.  American  his- 
torian: b.  Fayette  County  Pa.,  20  May  1812; 
d.  1903.  He  was  graduated  from  Jefferson  CoU 
lege,  Pennsylvania,  in  1839,  and  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  18^6.  He  was  tutor 
in  Union  Seminary  in  1843-46,  in  Nashville 


University  1840-43  and  in  the  New  York 
Classical  School  in  1846-87.  Among  his  publi- 
cations are  'A  Concise  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can People>  (186^);  'Yorktown,  1781-1881' 
(1882);  'Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States>  (1888)  ;  ^Political  Parties  in  the  United 
States'  (1902). 

PATTON,  Pa.,  borough  in  Cambria  County, 
65  mifes  northeast  of  Pittsburgh,  on  Ae  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  Central  railroads.  It 
has  agricultural,  coal  mining  and  coke  interests 
and  manufactures  hricks  and  fire-clay  products. 
Pop.  3.907. 

PATUXENT,  ^-tuks'ftnt,  a  river  of  Mary- 
land, which  rises  in  the  north  of  the  State 
about  20  miles  east  of  t3ie  city  of  Frederick, 
flows  southeast  and  then  south  and  empties  into 
Chesapeake  Bay  through  a  large  estuary.  It  is 
90  miles  fong,  is  navigable  for  almost  50  miles 
and  contains  oyster  beds  of  great  value. 

PATZCUARO,  patzTnra-r5,  Mexico,  city 
in  the  state  of  Michoacan.  30  miles  southeast  of 
Morelia  and  a  little  southeast  of  the  lake  of 
the  same  nam^  on  the  shores  of  wiiich  was  the 
city  of  TzSntznntzan,  the  ci^tal  of  die  Tarascas 
and  the  centre  of  the  great  Michoacan  Empire. 
The  present  city,  7400  feet  above  sea-level, 
occupies  much  tse  same  site.^  It  is  an  old  and 
picturesque  town.  It  contains  the  tomb  of 
Vasco  de  Quiroga,  an  early  bishop  of  Michoa- 
can and  missionary  to  the  Indians,  and  is  famed 
for  the  handiwork  of  the  natives,  notably 
feather  picture  work;  cloaks  and  furniture. 
There  are  sugar,  tobacco  and  mining  industries 
centred  there.   Pop.  about  8,000. 

PAU,  pd,  Paol,  French  general :  b.  Monteb- 
Biar.29Nov.I84&  He  was  graduated  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Saint  On  in  1867,  and  at  the 
ouireak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  in  1870 
he  was  a  tientenant  in  the  infantry.  He  was 
seriously  wounded  in  August  of  that  year, 
losing  lus  right  arm,  but  returned  to  duty  when 
recovered  and  was  promoted  ca,^tain  in  1871 
and  received  the  (jross  o£  die  Legion  of  Honor. 
He  ranained  wiUi  the  army,  became  general  of 
brigade  in  1897  and  of  (fivision  in  1903.  In  1911 
he  was  offered  the  post  of  chief  of  the  general 
staff,  but  declined  it.  He  was  commandant  of 
the  16th  Army  corps  at  Montpellier  and  later 
of  the  20th  Army  corps  of  Alsace,  and  was  in 
charge  of  important  operations  in  Alsace  in  the 
early  months  of  the  ^iroiwan  War.  He  repre- 
sented France  on  dHtlomaitic  missions  to  Russia, 
Italy  and  die  Balkans  in  1915.  and  in  1918 
beaded  the  ^ench  economic  nois&ion  to  Au»- 
tralia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  0)undt  of 
War  in  the  Etiropean  War  and  ranks  among 
the  foremost  of  toe  French  military  leaders  of 
his  day. 

PAU,  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Basses-Pyrenees,  on  a  lofty  ridge  on  the  right 
bank  of  me  Gave-de-Pau,  here  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridge,  58  miles  east-southeast  of  Bayotine,  and 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  western 
Pyrin^es.  It  has  several  squares,  notably  the 
Place  Royale,  with  a  finely  planted  promenade 
and  a  marf>1e  statue  of  Henry  IV,  and  the 
Place-de-IS-ComMie,  communicating  with  a 
suburb  iby  a  bridge  which  spans  a  deep  ravine. 
The  most  conspicuous  and  interesting  edifice  is 
tfie  castle  in  which  Henry  IV  was  born,  crown- 
ing a  lofty  peak  at  the  western  extremity  of  die 
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town,  and  bveifianging'  the  GaVe.  It  is  a  hu^, 
angular  and  irregular  structure,  flanked  with 
towers,  of  which  five  stilt  remain,  the  tiifHicst 
(the  Tour  de  Gaston- Phoebus)  or  dungeon 
having  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  another;  called 
the  Tour  de  la  Monnaie,  being  die  traditvHial 
asylum  which  Margaret  of  Valois  ^ave  to  Cal- 
vin and  other  persecuted  refonnei^  The 
greater  j)art  of  the  castle  was  restored  in  good 
taste  by  Louis  Philippe.  Pau  has  a  Court  of 
Appeal  for  the  departments  of  Basses-Pyrenees, 
Hautes-Pyreoees  and  Landes;  courts  of  the 
first  resort  and  commerce ;  an  academy,  coUeg^e, 
musetun,  library,  a  winter  palace,  since  189^  in 
Beatimont  Park;  agricultural  sodety  and  society 
of  science,  literature  and  art.  The  manufac- 
tures of  Pan  consist  of  napkins,  excellent  table 
linen,  rugs,  carpets,  paper  and  leather.  The 
trade  is  in  wine,  Bayonne  hams,  salt  provisions, 
excellent  chestnuts,  printed  cottons,  iron,  marble 
and  leather.  Pau  has  produced  two  sovereigns, 
Henry  IV  and  Bernadotte  (Charles  XIV  of 
Sweden).  It  is  a  fftvorite  roort  of  the  Bwltsh 
in  winter,  having  a  mild,  dry  climate,  mm  no 
sudden  variations  of  temperature.  It  is  a  con- 
venient starting-place  for  travelers  desirous  of 
exploring  the  Pyrenees.  Pop.  about  37,000. 

PAUER,  pow'er,  Bmst,  Austro-English  mn- 
sician :  -b.  Vienna^  Austria,  21  Dec.  1826 ;  d.  1905. 
He  was  educated  in  Vienna  and  Munich  and 
was  successful,  boA  as  a  director  of  musical 
societies  and  in  giving  historical  niano  recitals. 
He  was  director  of  musical  societies  in  Mainz 
(1847-51),  when  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
became  professor  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  1859.  Though  holdm^  positions  and 
doing  extensive  musical  work  in  ^  England  he 
still  retained  close  relationships  wit^  the  Con- 
tinent 'vi^ere  he  continued  to  give  concerts  and 
redtals  to  large  and  critical  audiences.  In  1866 
he  was  appointed  pianist  at  the  Austrian  court, 
and  he  lectured  in  England  and  Ireland  on  Ae 
history  of  music  from  1870  until  his  retirement 
to  his  villa  at  Jugetdieim  near  Darmstadt  in 
IS96.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Na- 
tional Training  Soiool  for  Muac  at  Kensington 
Gore  in  l£^6;  in  18^  was  a  member  of  the 
muucal  hoard  at  C^nAridge  and  in  1879  was 
appointed  examiner  there.  He  edited  die  works 
of  various  great  composers  and  among  his 
operas  are  *Don  Riego>  (1849);  *Dic  Braot- 
schau  Friedrichs  des  Grosaen>  (186n.  Pauer 
may  be  said  to  have  introduced  the  English,  as  a 
pe<^^  to  German  music  which  he  made  im- 
mensely popular  in  London  and,  later  on, 
dirou^out  Great  Britain.  He  also  did  much 
to  popularize  old  Enfi^isb  musical  compositions. 
He  published  ^The  New  (kadus  ad  Parmssum.* 

PAUU  StSat,  See  Saint  PAin. 

PAUL  I.  Saint:  d.  Rome,  28  June  767.  He 
was  the  successor  of  Stephen  ni,  his  1)rother, 
in  757.  He  was  ably  supported  in  his  pontificate 
hv  Pepin  1,  king  of  the  Franks,  who  assisted 
him  in  disputes  with  the  Lombards  and  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  who  still  laid  claims  to  the 
eicarchate  and  the  Pentapolis.  Consult  Mann, 
H.  K.,  <Livcs  of  the  Popes'  (VoL  I.  Part  II, 
London  1902). 

PAUL  II  (PiETRO  Barbd,  pe-a'trd  bar'b6)  : 
b.  Venice,  26  Feb.  1418;  d.  Rome.  28  July  1471. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  PcFpe  Eugenius  IV;  be- 
came a  cardinal  in  1440,  and  exercised  a  very 


Stronff  influence  over  Nidiolas  V  and  Catixttis 
III.  He  succeeded  Pins  II  in  1464.  His  first 
endttvor  was  to  form  an  alliance  of  the  Chris- 
tian princes  ^^nst  the  Turks,  who  at  the  time 
threatened  to  invade  Italy,  but  in  this  he  failed, 
not  because  his  plans  were  not  well  formed 
and  opportune,  but  becausie  he  was  forced  to 
oppose  the  claims  to  absolute  power  of  Louis 
XI  of  France.  He  sought  to  stem  the  pagan 
tendencies  of  the  Renaissance  spirit,  and  took 
stringent  measures  against  the  heretical  teach- 
ings of  some  of  the  Humanists  of  die  time,  even 
to  closing  the  Roman  Academy,  which  had  be- 
come a  hotbed  of  opposition  to  the  papal  daims 
and  the  progress  of  (Christianity.  Paul  II  pro- 
mulgated very  severe  laws  for  the  punishment 
of  those  scholars  and  others  who  taught  pagan 
doctrine  or  practised  pagan  immorality.  Con- 
sult Crejghton,  M..,  ^History  of  the  Papacy* 
(Vol.  IV,  New  York  1913)  ;  Pastor,  L.,  'His- 
tory of  the  Popes'  (Vol.  Ill,  London  1910). 

PAUL  III  (Albssandro  '  Farnese,  a-Ks- 
san'dro  far-na'si)  :  b.  Onino,  29  Feb.  1468;  d. 
R(Mne,  10  Nov.  1549.  Educated  in  Rome  under 
conditions  which  brought  him  into  contact  widi 
tfad  ruling  class,  he  went  to  Florence  where  his 
family  connections  enabled  him  to  enter  into 
dose  relations  with  the  Medid.  He  was  made 
a  cardinal  in  1493  bv  Alexander  VI,  and  subse- 
quently became  bishop  of  Ostia  and  the  dean 
of  the  Sacred  (I^ollege,  and  twice  represented  the 
Pope,  during  his  absence,  as  legate  in  Rome. 
He  was  dected  to  the  papal  chair  in  succession 
to  CHement  VTI  in  1534.  He  had  previously 
urged  the  summoning  of  a  coundl  of  the  Church 
and  after  he  became  Pope  called  a  council  to 
meet  at  Mantua  In  1536,  at  Vicenza  in  1538  and 
at  MaJitoa  again  in  1542.  Disputes  between 
CSiarles  V  and  Frauds  I  prevented  the  assembly 
of  the  coundl  on  eadi  occasion,  but  in  1545  it 
met  at  Trent.  (See  Trent,  Council  op).  He 
was  a  vigorous  suppressor  of  heresy,  re-estab- 
lisbed  the  Inquisitim  in  Italy,  approved  the 
Order  of  Jesuits,  condemned  slavery  in  153^ 
established  a  very  strict  censorship  of  books  and 
excommunicated'^  Henry  VIII  of  England.  He 
very  greatly  advanced  the  interests  of  the 
Cattiohc  Church  and  did  mudi  to  establish  its 
stability.  Yet  he  was  very  mudi  of  a  politician 
and  he  looked  after  the  welfare  of  his  rela- 
tives and  his  natural  diildren,  one  of  whom, 
Pietro  Luigi  Farnese,  he  made  Duke  of  Par- 
mia  and  Piacenca.  He  is  remembered  gratefully 
In  Italy  as  a  liberal  and  judidous  patron  of 
art;  and  numerous  notable  buildings  are  due 
to  his  initiative.  Michelangdo  was  appointed 
by  him  chief  architect  of  the  Vatican  and  also 
of  Saint  Peter's  at  Rome.  Consult  Pastor,  L., 
'History  of  the  Popes*  (Vol.  VIII,  London 
1908). 

PAUL  IV  (Giovakni  Pietro  Carafta): 
b.  Naples,  28  June  1476;  d.  Rome,  18  Aug.  1559. 
He  became  arcMnshop  of  Brindisi  in  1518. 
founded  the  order  of  secular  clerOT  known  as 
llieadnes  in  1524,  was  made  cardinal  in  1530 
and  in  extreme  old  age  (1555)  succeeded  Mai^ 
cellus  II.  He  nevertheless  displayed  a  vigor 
in  his  pontifical  c^ce,  whidi  had  not  been 
looked  for  in  one  of  his  advanced  age  and 
previous  studious  habits.  He^  established  a  cen- 
sorship, completed  the  organization  of  the  Ro- 
man Inquisition,  ^undertook  the  alleviation  of 
the  burdens  of       poor  and  the  more  vigorous 
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administration  of  jnstice^  and  also  'bani^bcd  hift 
own  nephews  from  Rome  on  account  o£  thdir 
dissolute  life.  He  joined  Witili  France  in  the 
war  for  the .  conquest  iSf  Naples  (1555-57)  and 
condemned  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  of  Aufffr* 
burg.  With  a  view  to  reforminjj  .undesirable 
conditions  in  the  Church  he  established 'tfie 
secular  clergy  called  Theatmes  (q.v.)  of  whi(i 
he  was  himself  the  first  and  very  active  supe- 
rior. When  he  became  Pope  he  used  all  his 
influence  to  improve  the  morality  of  tihe  lives 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  public  in  general.  He 
insisted  on  the  restoration  of  church  property 
in  England ;  and  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession 
to  the  throne  he  declared  her  illetdtimate  and, 
therefore,  not  legally  queen.  He  got  into 
trouble  with  other  rulers  and  at  home  he  was 
very  unpopular  on  account  of  4iis  want  of  tact 
and  his  enforcement  of  his  own  construction, 
of  morality.  Consult  Van  Ranlce,  Leopold, 
'History  of  the  Popes'  (London  1908). 

PAUL  V  (Cauillo  Bobghesb,  ka^mel'ia 
b6r-ga's€)  :  b.  Rome,  17  Sept.  1552;  d.  there, 
28  Jan.  1621.  In  ttc  earlier  part  of  bis  career 
he  was  prominent  as  a  theologian,  and  in  1596 
he  became  a  cardinal.  He  succeeded  Leo  XI 
in  1605.  He  was  a  ^gprous,  able  administrator 
and  among  important' incidents  of  his  pontificate 
were  a  conflict  with  Venice  which  resisted  hiM 
so  stoutly  that  he  ^contmunicated  the  Doge 
and  Senate,  the  establishment  of  the  Congrega- 
turn  of  the  Oratory,  and' ^e  orders  of.tlie 
Ursulincs  and  the  Visitation ;  and  great  activity 
in  mission  work  in  heathen  lands.  The  arts 
also  flourished  under  his  direction.  (Consult 
TroUope.  T.  A..  'Ufe  of  Paul  V>  (1861). 

PAUL  1,  Petrovitch,  tsar  of  Russia,  son  of 
Peter  HI  and  Catherine  II:  b.  1  Dec.  1754;  d. 
24  March  1801.  His  father  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge his  legitimacy,  and  his  mother  treated  him 
with  ^eat  severity  so  that  his  naturally  good 
di^>osition  became  morose,  sullen  and  ntfut. 
He  succeeded  her,  in  spite  of  her  plans  to  ex- 
clude him  from-  the  throne,  in  1796;  removed 
all  her  favorites  and  pumped  fais  father's 
murderers.  He  released  Kosduslro  and  other 
captive  Poles,  re'establidied  tlie  rule  o£  male 
snccesirion  to  the  throne  and  Utterly  opposed 
everythit^  French,  even  sappressingf  pamphlets^ 
which  ajiproadicd  Jai»bin  sentiments  merely 
in  contaming  such  words  as  "citizen*  and  •so- 
ciety.* After  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt 
he  formed  an  allisnce  with  En^nd  against 
tiie  repoblic,  sendtnc  armies  to  Holland, 
Switzei^and  (uado-  Kfiuarsalgoff)  and  Italy  (tm* 
der  Suvaroff).  The  defeat  of  tlie  secorul  army. 
Mlowed  close  on  the  heels  of  the  great  vio- 
lory  of  the  third.  Suvaroff  barely  escaped,  and 
Paul,  won  by  Napoleon's  artfulness  end  out 
of  humor  with  his  English  allies,  who  Refused 
to  surrender  to  him  the  island  of  Malta,  to 
which  he  held  title  through  Louis  XVIII,  his 
royal  guest,  now  broke  with  the  English,  joined 
Napoleon  most  heartily,  dismissed  Louis  from 
Rns^  and  formed  wi^  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Prussia  the  armed  netftraliw,  which  was  cal- 
culated to  ruin  Ensfland.  But  his  despotism 
at  home,  his  demands  that  everybody  prostrate 
himself  before  him,  and  the  rumor  that  he  in- 
tended to  disinherit  his  son  Alexander,  roused 
a  ^lot  against  him,  to  which  Alexander  was 
pnvy.  Paul  was  to  be  forced  to  abdicate  and 
Alocaader  would  then  become  repent  But 
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wfe^  the  iConsfuratDr^  luif^e  iptp  bis  room. and 
bade  him .  sign  hta  ^Kucation,  he  refused,.  at< 
ten^ted  to  make  his  escape  and  was  killed, 
probably  being  strangled  with  a  sash  cord. 
Paul  s^ems  to  h»ve  bcKun  his  reiga  with  in- 
tention to  govern  well ;  out  his  detenrnnation  to 
rule  as  arbitrary  pioaan^  Sf>on  forced  him 
into  oppressive  despotism  which  depressed  the 
intellectual,  spiritual  and  military  life  of  the 
nadon.  Suspicious  beyond  all  his  royal  pred- 
«:essbrs,  Paul  I  developed  a  spy  system  more 
extensive,  far-reaching  and  effective  than  any- 
thiM  in  the  same  line  heretofore  known  among 
the  Christian  nations.  This  was  followed  up  by 
the  quick,  pertain  and  relentless  punishment  of 
^9e  found  guilty  of  disloyalty,  or  even  sus- 
pected of  it.  Thousands  of  innocent  victims 
were  sacrificed  to  the  Inordinate  fear  of  treach- 
ery which  ppBSessed  the  monarch.  Yet  there 
are  nAmmms  evidences  that  Paul  I  took  his 
Wngty^  office  seriously.  He  fiennitted  the 
peasants,  for  ^e  first  time  in  htstory,  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  throne,  thus  siv- 
iiYg  them  a  sort  of  legal  recognition.  He  fol- 
lowed this  up  by  prt^biting,  in  1797,  the  lords 
from-worldng  their  serfs  on  holidays,  or  more 
thM  three  cUys  a  week,  and  the  folkming  year 
another  decree  made  it  illegal  to  sell  peasants 
without  lands  in  Little  Russia.'  Paul  I  also 
s^arated  the  estates  and  income  of  the  im- 
perial family  from  those  of  the  state;  and  he 
established  the  rule  of  succession  to  the  throne 
whereby  it  should  pass  fixwt  father  to  son, 
and  in  case  there  were  no  son,  to  the  eldest 
Surviving  brother.  Consult  Bienemann,  *Au3 
den  tagen  Kaiser  Pauls'  ( 1886)  ;  Schiemann, 
*Die  Eirmordung  Pauls  und  die  Thronbesteigung 
Nikolaus  I>  (1«2) ;  Waliszewski,  K,  'Paul  P 
(London  1913). 

PAUL,  Chaiies  K^:ali,  English  publisher 
and  andior:  b.  White  Lackington,  Somerset,  8 
March  1828;  d.  London.  19  July  1902.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  was  made  curate  of  Great  Tew 
(1851)  and  Bloxham  (1852),  and  after  10  years 
of  teaching  at  Eton  became  vicar  of  Sturmin- 
ster,  Dorsetshire.  His  views  gradually  devel- 
oped a  positive  character, ,  and  he,  therefore, 
withdrew  from  his  living  and  became  reader 
for  the  publishing-house  of  H.  S.  King,  to 
who^e  business  he  later  succeeded.  IHs  firm 
published  many  imtmrtant  works  and  flie  Nine- 
teenth Century  Revifw.  In  consequence  of 
financial  troubles  the  concern  was  transformed 
into  a  limited  company,  of  which  Paul  was 
manager  until  his  retirement  in  1899.  Toward 
the  close  of  his  life  he  entered  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion^  Among  his  works  are 
^William  Godwin*;  ^Biographical  Sketches*; 
<Faith  and  Unfaith* ;  'Memories* ;  <Let- 
tfers  of  Mary  Woolstonecraft':  ^Biographical 
Sketches' ;  'Bfarie  Dnimmond' 
,  PAtTL.  Jolm.  See  Webb,  Charles  Henrv. 

PAUL,  Lewis,  English  inventor:  d.  Brook 
Green,  Kensington,  April  1759.  In  .  1738  he  ob- 
tained a  patef>t.for  A.  cotton;  and  wool  ^nning 
machine,  tl^s  patont  comprising  an  invention 
now  in  use 'in  most  of  the/ world's  cotton-mills. 
This  invoition  consists  o<  two  pairs  of  rollers, 
one  of  which  revolves  at  a  velocity  greater  than ' 
that  o£  the  other.  Factories  were  established 
to  make  u^e  of  his  patent  in  Birmingham  and 
NoF.th»tnpto«,    His  ioy^tion  .never  brought 
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Paul  substantial  returns,  and  was  commerdally 
successful  only  when  later  improved  by  Ark- 
wrigfat  Among  his  other  inventions  are  diose 
of  a  carding-machine  (1748)  and  another  spin- 
ning-machine (1758).  Paul  was  a  correspond- 
ent of  Dr.  Johnson. 

PAUL  CLIFFORD,  a  novel  by  Bulwer, 
published  in  1830.  It  derives  its  name  from  that 
of  its  hero,  and  the  author's  purpose  in  writing 
it  was  to  aroeal  for  an  amelioration  of  the 
British  penal  legislation,  by  illustrating  to  what 
criminal  extremes  the  uiu;raded  seventy  of  the 
laws  was  driving  men  who  liy  nature  were  up- 
right and  honest. 

PAUL  OF  THE  CROSS,  Saint,  ItaUan  re- 
ligionist, founder  of  the  Order  of  Passitaiists: 
b.  (Paolo  Fiancbsco  Danei)  Ovada.  near 
(5enoa.  1694;  d.  Rome,  18  Oct.  1775.  With 
a  few  associates  he  led  a  life  of  relii^ous  retire- 
ment on  Mount  Argentaro  (Orbitello),  where 
it  was  divinely  revealed  to  him  that  he  was  to 
be  the  founder  of  an  order,  and  even  the  habit 
was  shown.  The  bishop  of  Alessandria  per- 
initt«l  Paul  to  assume  this  habit,  and,  as  a  lay- 
man, to  preach  repentance,  la  1727  he  was  or- 
dained priest,  and  in  1737  established  on  If  ount 
Argentaro  the -first  Passionist  settlement  Bene- 
dict XIV  formerly  approved  the  order  in  1741. 
Paul  was  canonized  in  1867;  his  day  is  16 
November. 

PAUL-DUBOIS.  p61  dou'bwS,  Lotus 
Fransois  Alphonae,  French  economist ;  b.  Paris, 
1868.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Lyc£e 
Louis-le-Grand,  studied  law  and  was  appointed 
referee  at  the  audit  office.  His  published  works 
are  *Les  chemins  de  fer  aux  Etats-Unis' 
(1856) ;  *Les  finances  communales^  (1898), 
which  won  him  the  Fancher  Prize  from  the 
Academy  of  Moral  atwi  Political  Sciences; 
*Fr6diric  le  Grand  d'apres  sa  correspondance 
politique'  (1902),  which  was  awarded  the  Mont- 
yon  Prize  by  the  French  Academy;  'L'Irlande 
contemporaine  et  la  question  irlandaise* 
( 1907 ;  English  translation  under  the  title  *  Con- 
temporary Ireland,'  1906). 

I*AUL  PRY,  a  comedy  by  John  Poole,  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1825  and  often  attributed 
to  Douglas  Jerrold.  The  character  from  which 
the  play  takes  its  name  is  that  of  a  meddlesome 
misdiief-^aker  drawn  from  one  Thomas  Hill, 
a  journalist. 

PAUL  OF  SAMOSATA.  a  herestarch  of 
the  3d  centufy.  He  became  patriarch  of  An- 
ttoch  in  260,  and  acquired  great  wealth.  He 
caused  the  hymns  of  tne  Church  to  be  abolished 
and  others  sung  in  praise  of  himself,  and  nuv. 
rounded  himself  with  a  number  of  young  and 
beautiful  women.  In  defiance  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal canons  he  held  the  office  of  ducenarius,  a 
sort  of  procuratorship  under  the  emperor.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Zenobia.  <;Lueen  of  Palmyra,  an 
admirer  of  his  eloquence.  He  tau^t  diat  there 
was  only  one  God,  who  is  the  Fattier ;  that  the 
Word  or  Wisdom  of  Goi  was  not  a  substance 
or  person,  but  was  in  die  divine  unnd  as  reason 
in  men;  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man  who  ac- 
quired tfiis  Word  or  Wisdom  of  God,  becomiii;; 
by  it  both  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  though 
both  in  an  improper  sense,  and  gradually  ac- 
(juiring  his  knowledge  and  virtues.  His  otrin- 
ions  were  coitdemncd  in  a  councU  held  about 
264.   Failing,  bowcver,  to  retract  them  he  was 
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deposed  at  die  Coundl  of  Antioch  in  269.  He 
passed  the  latter  yean  of  his  life  in  obscurity. 
Consult  Hamack,  Adolf,  ^Histonr  of  Doctrine* 
(translated  into  Engliui  Ndl  Buciuuwn, 
Boston  1898). 

PAUL  OF  THSBES,  Saint,  eartv  (3iris- 
tian  hermit :  b.  Thebes,  Upper  ^jffVt,  228  A.D. ;  d. 
340.  He  is  the  first  well-known  Qmstian  hermiL 
as  distinguished  from  the  still  earlier  ascetics,  of 
whom  very  little  is  known.  Saint  Jerome 
credits  him  with  being  the  founder  of  monasti- 
cism.  In  250  a.d.,  during  the  Dccian 
persecution,  he  retired  to  a  desert  cav^  and 
there  lived  until  his  dea^  a  near-by  spring 
and  palm  supplying  him  with  food,  clothing 
and  sl\ade.  in  later  years  ravens  are  said  to 
have  ministered  to  him,  as  to  Elijah.  He  re- 
ceived in  his  seclusion  Saint  Antony,  whom 
he  trained  to  became  his  successor  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  hermit  life.  Jerome  wrote 
his  life,  and  rejected  as  incredible  many  of  the 
fabulous  tales  told  r^^arding  him,  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  remarkable  dian  those 
still  narrated.  His  day  in  the  Roman  Cadioltc 
Clturdi  is  15  January,  Consnlt  liis  life  by 
Joseph  Bidu. 

PAUL  OF  VBNICB.  or  BROTHER 
PAUL  (Fra  Paolo).  See  SABPi.  Paolo. 

PAUL    VERONESS.     See  Vxrohbsb, 

PAtHD. 

PAUL  ET  VIRGINIB  (Paul  and  Vir- 

finia),  the  novel  which  made  Bemardin  de 
aint  Pierre  famous  and  has  caused  many  tears 
to  flow  since  its  publication  in  1787,  is  the 
romance  of  two  children  of  same  age  brought 
up  according  to  nature  by  their  families  living 
in  the  tropical  lie  de  France  (Mauritius). 
Their  childhood  affection,  grown  later  into  lov^ 
is  further  intensified  during  a  separation  caused 
by  Virginie's  trip  to  France ;  and  after  she 
perishes  in  the  wreck  of  the  ship  wUch  was 
bringing  her  bade  to  the  island  and  to  Paul, 
he  soon  dies  .of  a  broken  heart  This  little 
work  is  the  symbol  of  the  ideals  of  a  peaceful 
Utopia  which  the  author  had  vainly  tried  ta 
realize  during  his  wanderings  in  early  life. 
Friend  and  disciple  of  Rousseau,  he  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  latter's  ideas  and  even  by  his 
style.  In  'Paul  et  Virginie*  are  fotmd  many 
imitations  of  ^La  Nouvelte  H6loise,*  and  Ber- 
nardin  de  Saint  Pierre  cottinues  Rousseau's 
philosophy  in  amtrasting  natural  goodness  and 
social  c(»-ruption.  Tlie  novel,  hardly  more  than 
a  sketch,  has  little  plot  and  is  laddng  in  power 
of  analysis  or  character  study;  it  is  tiesides  en- 
cumbered with  many  sentimenta!  dissertations 
on  nature,  die  simple  life,  virtue,  love,  misfor- 
tune, dea^,  etc  Withal  it  has  a  charm  of  its 
own  which  comes  from  a  touching  picture  of 
diildhood  life  with  its  joys  and  its  sorrows, 
expressed  in  a  style  full  of  local  color.  De- 
scriptions of  nature  in  the  tropics  with  its 
luxurious  vegetation,  brilliantly  colored  birds, 
perfume-laden  flowers  and  strange  harmonies, 
contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  book 
and  reveal  the  author  as  a  master  painter,  the 
first  'artist*  writer  in  French  literature.  Be- 
cause of  his  influence  on  Chateaubriand  and 
Lamartine,  Bemardin  de  Saint  Pierre  is  con* 
sidered  as  one  of  the  precursors  of  Romanti- 
cism. 

Louis  A.  Loiseaux. 
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PAULANITB8.  Sec  Otnnts,  Rzugiods. 

PAULDING^  pal'dlng,  Hiram,  American 
naval  officer:  h.  New  York,  11  Dec  1797;  d. 
Huntington,  N.  Y.,  20  Oct.  1878.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1811,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
War  of  1812,  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
Champlatn.  After  the  war  he  served  on  the. 
Constellation  of  Decatur's  squadron  against  the 
Barbary  powers;  in  1822-23  he  was  1st  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Sea  Gull,  said  to  be  the  first  steam- 
vessel  used  in  war,  in  an  expedition  by  Porter 
against  West  Indian  pirates ;  and  he  was  made 
captain  in  1844,  after  which  he  cruised  for  three 
years  (1844-47)  in  the  sloop  yituennes  in  East 
In^an  waters.  He  commanded  at  the  Washing- 
ton navy  yard  in  1851-54,  and  in  1854-57  was 
in  command  of  the  home  squadron.  In  Decem- 
ber 1857  he  arrested  WilHam  Walker  (q.v.), 
the  filibuster,  at  Greytown-,  Nicaragua.  He 
acted  without  instructions,  and  his  conduct  in 
apprehending  Walker  on  foreign  soil  was  not 
af^roved  by  President  fiuchanan,  who  refieved 
lum  of  his  command.  The  republic  of  Nica- 
ragua, however,  presented  to  hint  a  sword,  and 
offered  also  a  large  tract  of  land,  which  the 
United  States  government  did  not  allow  him  to 
accept.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
was  called  by  Lincoln  to  Washington  to  assist 
Secretary  Welles  in  putting  the  navy  in  trim; 
and  in  April  1861  he  destroyed  the  navy  yard 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  prcvcsit  its  valuable  stores 
fnmi  falling  into  the  posseSsitm  of  the  Con- 
federates. He  was  todinically  retired  in  1861 
on  the  age  limit;  but  in  lS6Z~t6  was  com- 
mandant at  the  New  York  navy  jrard;  in  I86&- 
69  governor  of  the  naval  asylum  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  1870-71  port-admiral  at  Bo^on. 
He  was  promoted  rear-admiral  on  the  retired 
list  in  1862.  He  wrote  'Journal  of  a  Cruise 
Among  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific'  (1831).  Con- 
sult Meade,  R.  P.,  ^Life  of  Hiram  Paiilding:> 
(New  York  1910). 

PAULDING,  Jmmm  Kirke,  American  au- 
thor: K  Nine  Partners,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
22  Aug.  1779;  d.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y..  6  April 
1860.  At  19  he  went  to  New  York,  the  home  of 
his  brother  William,  and  of  William  Irving, 
who  had  married  Paulding's  sister  and  who  was 
the  means  of  his  acquaintance  with  Washing- 
ton Irving.  In  1807  the  two  Irvings  and  Pauld- 
ing brought  out  the  first  copy  of  Salmagundi,  a 
satiric  literary  periodical,  ^tch  met  with  im>- 
mediate  success,  but  was  discontinued  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  when  tlie  paUisher  refnscd  to 
pay  iht  authors.  Paulding  was  not,  however, 
dependmt  on  his  writings  for  support  as  he 
held  a  public  office  in  New  York  CTity.  In  1812 
he  gained  fresh  praise  by  a  spirited  national 
satire,  *Tbe  Diverting  History  of  John  Bull 
and  Brother  Jonathan,'  which  allegorizes  the 
difficulties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  same  theme  was  cleverly  treated  ia 
prose  in  a  pamphlet  called  *The  United  States 
and  England,^  ^icfa  broue^t  him  the  post  of 
secretary  to  the  board  of  navy  commissioners. 
Uuch  of  his  time  and  energy  were  spent  in 
writing  editorials  for  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  and  in  other  political  hackwork,  and  many 
of  his  literary  ventiu'es  during  this  time  were 
of  little  value  and  had  small  success.  This  is 
notably  true  of  <The  Backwoodsman^  (1818), 
an  epic  of  pioneer  Bfe,  and  of  a  new  series  of 
Salmagundi  (1819).  But  tn  the  lighter  vein  of 


humor  and  fiction  he  was  more  at  'hone; 
^Koningsmarice,*  a  story  of  the  eariy  SwediA 
settlers  (1823),  *John  Bull  in  Amenca,  or  the 
New  Munchausen*  (1824),  *The  Merry  Tales 
of  the  Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham>  (1836),  a 
*Chronicle  of  the  City  of  Gotham>  (1830); 
and  the  very  successful  story,  'The  Dutch- 
man's Fireside,'  are  the  best  of  his  worics. 
From  1825  to  1837  he  was  navy  agent  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  in  the  latter  year  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  whidi  portion 
he  stubbornly  oimosed  the  introduction  of 
steam-ditven  vessels  into  the  navy.  He  retired 
in  1841,  published  a  Revolutionary  novel  called 
'The  Old  Continental'  (1846),  'American  Com- 
edies' (with  his  son,  William  Irving  Paulding', 
1847),  and  'The  Puritan  and  His  Daughter' 
(1849),  another  historical  novel.  His  verse  was 
mediocre,  the  tongue-twisting  lines  bepnning 
"Petet-  Piper  picked  a  jpeck  of  pideled  peppers," 
whidi.  appeared  in  'KSningsmarke,'  being  his 
surest  oaim  to  poetic  fame.  As  a  politician  he 
vas  very  conservative;  his  'View  of  Slavery  in 
the  United  States'  defends  the  institution.  His 
true  literary  strength  lay  in  his  fund  of  oris^nal 
humor.  His  selected  works  (1867-68)  and  his 
''Literary  Life'  (1867)  were  edited  by  his  son, 
William  Irving  Paulding. 

PAULDING,  John,  American  soldier:  b. 
New  York,  1758;  4  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.,  18  Feb. 
1818^  He  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army  at  the 
outlMreak  of  the  American  Revtrfntion,  served 
throu^  the  war  and  was  three  times  taken 
prisoner.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  being  one 
of  the  captors  of  Major  Andrd,  for  which  serv- 
ice to  the  American  cause  he  received  a  silver 
medal  from  Congress  and  a  pension  of  _  $200. 
A  monument  was  erected  over  his  remains  at 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  in  1827  fay  the  dty  of  New 
York,  and  the  monument  erected  at  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  spot  of  the  famous  capture  has 
the  figures  of  Paulding  and  his  conwanions 
reproduced  in  the  act  of  searching:  Andr£  for 
the  secreted  papers. 

PAULICIANS,  pB-Ush'9nz,  Manfchaeans 
and  Crtiostics  who  in  the  8th  century  assumed 
the  name  of  Panlidans,  from  Paul  of  Samosata, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  their  leader,  to  save  them- 
selves irom  persecutions,  according  to  one  view 
of  their  origin.  Recent  investigattonj  however, 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  Paulicians  had 
an  independent  ori^n.  As  iconoclasts  they 
were  favored  or  persecuted  <by  the  Greek  em- 
perors according  as  the  latter  were  fawrable 
or  otherwise  to  the  wordiip  of  tfie  images, 
which  the  Manichaeans  totally  rejected.  In  the 
9th  century  they  were  subjected  to  violent  per- 
secution. Many  of  them  were  put  to  death; 
others  fled  to  Mohammedan  countries.  When 
the  Crusaders  had  opened  a  way  to  the  middle 
of  Europe,  companies  of  this  sect  passed  as 
pilgrims  from  the  Holy  Land  up  the  Danube, 
and  entered  XtaW  with  Hk  Levant  trade  thronidi 
Venice.  The  vandois  and  AttRf^is  sects 
(Waldenses  and  Albigenses)  are  said  to  have 
sprung  from  diis  stock.  Such  is  the  account 
given  of  them  b^  Photius  and  Petrus  Siciilm, 
but  a  different  view  has  been  taken  by  modem 
ecclesiastical  historians.  According  to  these 
writers  the  sect  was  founded  by  one  Constan- 
tine  of  Mananalis,  who  conceived  so  great  a 
veneration  for  the  Apostle  of  the  (acndles 
tlmt  he  assunaed  his  name.   They  rejected  tbc 
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Adoration  of  ihe  Virffn  and  the  sainti,  and 
refused  homage  to  the  cross ;  they  denied  the 
validitv  of  the  sacraments,  interpreting  sjurit- 
uaily  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper;  would 
not  recognirc  any  priestly  dignity;  and  their 
public  worship  was  altogether  free  from  ritual. 
In  the  9th  century  under  Baanes,  the  Paxh 
lidans  became  very  active  and  this  led  to  ihe 
persecution  already  noticed.  A  remnant  of  this 
sect  is  said  by  a  modem  Greek  historian  to 
have  survived  at  Hiilippopolis  to  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century,  and  many  still  existed  in 
Armenia  at  this  latter  date.  See  Religious 
Sects.  Consult  Adeney.  W.  F.,  <Greek  and 
Eastern  Churches'  (New  York  1908);  Cony- 
heare,  P.  C^  *The  Key  of  Truth>  (the  book 
of  the  Patilidans.  Oicford  1896) ;  (Gibbon.  Ed- 
ward, <  Define  and  Fall  of  the  Ronun  Enwtre* 
(VoL  VI,  London  1912) ;  Lynch,  H.  FT  B.. 
'Armenia'  (London  1901);  Newmspt,  A  H., 
'Uanual  of  Chuith  Histoiy>  (Philadelphia 
1900). 

FAULINB  BPISTLBS,  the  name  by  which 
13  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  commonly 
known,  namely,  Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians, 
Galatians.  E4>hestans,  Philippians,  Colossians,  1 
and  2  Thessalonians,  1  and  2  Timothy,  Titus 
and  Philemon.  A  14th  book,  the  Epistle  to 
die  Hebrews,  has  been  widely  regarded  as 
from  Paul's  pen,  but  the  marked  variance  in 
form,  style,  manner  of  reasonii^  and  type  of 
thought  from  the  episdes  generally  reo^^ized 
as  his,  has  caused  this  e^stle,  ^ich  ndther 
chums  Paul  as  author  nor  was  attributed  to  him 
hy  the  earHer  Fathers,  to  be  at  die  present  time 
M  but  unanimously  regarded  as  non-Pauline. 

Of  the  four  first  named  of  these  13  epistles, 
Paul's  authorship  has  never  4)een  doubted  by 
any  sober  criticism.  The  attempt  of  van  Manen 
and  a  few  other  critics  to  revive  the  view  of 
Bruno  Bauer,  that  no  writings  at  all  of  the 
Apostle  have  been  preserved,  have  had  no  in- 
fluence on  the  general  opinion  of  Scholars.  The 
claim  that  there  are  decided  inconsistencies  in 
these  letters  is  dismissed  with  practical  tman- 
imity  as  'hypercriticism,"  and  it  is  rec^nizcd 
that  in  no  period  of  the  history  of  the  (3mrch 
before  125,  soon  after  which  the  epistles  appear 
to  have  been  widely  accejited,  would  the  fotir 
chief  epistles  fit  as  they  fit  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  apostolic  age,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  known,  as,  for  instance,  the  Judaistic  con- 
troversy among  die  (salatian  churches.  But,  to 
leave  out  of  account  the  later  unanimous  tradi- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  touching  the 
Pauline  epistles,  before  the  close  of  the  1st 
century  the  letter  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the 
church  at  Corinth  dedsively  attested  Paul's 
authorship  of  First  Corinthians,  and  the  like- 
ness whidi  runs  through  the  four  great  epistles 
mains  testimony  to  one  to  be  indirectly  testi- 
mony to  all.  It  would,  indeed,  be  incredible  that 
any  writer  of  the  2d  century,  especially  a  Chris- 
tian chiefly  intent  on  foisting  on  the  Church  at 
large  tmder  the  name  of  Paul  his  own  doctrinal 
views,  could  have  conceived  and  depicted  with 
such  consistency  and  vividness  such  a  nature  as 
that  of  Paul,—  fervid,  profound,  impetuous, 
self-mastered,  tender,  strong,  a  personaBty  so 
rich  in  so  many  elements  of  character. 

If  the  four  chief  letters  are  accepted  u 
Pauline,  because  certified  to  by  imanimous  tra- 
dition, undisputed  by  sound  criticism  and  sof- 


fidendy  self-evidencing,  it  will  foilow  for  sim- 
ilar convincing  reasons  that  First  'Diessalonlaiis, 
Philippians  and  Philemon  should  also  be  ac- 
cepted, as,  indeed,  they  are  to-day  by  the  great 
majority  of  unbiased  critics.  On  careful  con- 
sideration Second  Thessalonians  will  commend 
itself  as  Pauline  alongside  the  First  Epistle, 
which  in  style  it  strongly  resembles,  but  not  so 
closely  as  to  necessitate  the  hypothesis  of  ra^sr- 
ing,  while  the  diflference  between  the  two  epis- 
tles in  the  presentation  of  the  esdiatological 
teaching  would  be  unnatural,  if  another  were 
writing  under  the  name  of  PauL  In  spite  of  an 
unlikeness  in  s^le  to  the  epistles  already  dis- 
cussed, the  Paulme  authorship  of  Cdossians  has 
found  steadily  increasing  favor  among  critics, 
so  that  it  is  now  quite  generally  accepted,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  facts  that  the  histoncal 
notices  seem  too  natural  to  have  been  fabricated, 
and  that  the  errors  against  which  it  was  directed 
prevailed  in  thai  form  only  early.  If  Cx>lossiaBS 
can  be  accepted  as  Paul's  own,  no  reason  re- 
mains for  doubting  his  authorship  of  Ephesians, 
for  the  unlikeness  in  style  to  his  earlier  writings 
is  no  greater  than  was  the  case  with  its  sister 

gistle,  and  the  great  likeness  of  Ef^esians  to 
>lossians,  whid  has  been  used  in  argument 
against  die  ^uineness  of  the  former,  is  no 
more  than  might  eanty  have  resulted  when  two 
letters  were  written  practically  simultaneously. 
As  touching  10  of  the  epistles  then  the  tracfi- 
tion  of  the  Church  has  after  long  and  keen  de- 
bate been  verified  by  the  ver<£ct  of  critical 
scholars,  in  most  cases  with  practical  unanimity, 
in  the  remaining  cases  by  a  decisive  majority. 

With  die  'Pastoral  Episties,»  so-called,  First 
and  Second  'Hmothy  and  Titus,  the  case  stands 
otherwise  and  is  still  open.  The  tra(htional  and 
patristic  attestation  is  as  strong  for  these  eins- 
des  as  for  the  rest,  for  the  rejection  of  them  1^ 
the  heretic  Mardon  should  be  explained  as  due 
to  his  hostility  toward  their  teachings.  The 
argument  against  acc»ting  them  is  threefold: 
first,  that  no  place  can  be  found  for  them  in  the 
life  of  Paul  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us  from 
Acts ;  second,  that  the  style  both  in  use  of  words 
and  in  general  tone  is  decidedly  unPauline,  and, 
third,  that  the;^  presuppose  conditions  ecclesias- 
tical and  doctrinal  which  could  not  have  existed 
in  the  Church  till  the  2d  century.  In  answer 
to  the  first  it  shonM  be  said  that,  if  Paul  was 
released  from  his  first  imprisonmenL  there  was 
opportunity  for  the  composition  oi  these  let- 
ters and  tor  alt  that  carries  with  it,  and  that 
history  and  tradition  are  quite  as  consistent  with 
release  as  with  a  fatal  issue  of  his  case.  As  to 
the  second  class  of  arguments  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  we  do  meet  language  and  a  literary 
tone  in  some  degree  new,  although  but  a  brief 
interval  between  their  ^>pearance  and  that  of 
preceding  letters  oould  luve  elapsed,  but  dm 
might  be  due  to  any  of  several  uiings,  the  use 
of  a  literanr  assistant,  for  example,  who  som^ 
what  modified  the  Apostle's  own  style,  and  the 
existence  of  such  circumstances  can  no  more  be. 
positively  denied  than  asserted.  As  to  the  third, 
it  ought  to  be  noted  that  there  exist  no  stand- 
ards by  which  to  measure  the  rapidity  of  de- 
velopment in  the  life  and  organization  of  the 
primitive  ehnrdies;  and  further,  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical constitution  of  die  churches,  the  heretical 
views  whidi  seem  later  to  bare  merged  into 
Gnosticism  and  the  hostile  relation  of  the 
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Roman  government,  all  seem  less  developed  than 
we  should  expect  to  find  them  even  as  early  as 
the  year  100,  much  later  than  which  those  who 
doubt  the  Pauline  authorship  usually  date  their 
composition.  Perhaps  no  positive  answer  can 
now  be  given  to  the  problem  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  although  there  is 
a  growing  agreement  that  the  historical  notices 
wtuch  the/  contain  are  largely  genuine,  a  fact 
which  a<l(Htionally  complicates  the  ^oblem. 
While  the  attempts  to  remove  all  the  difficulties 
which  surround  these  letters  have  not  yet  been 
fu1l>r  successful,  it  seems  on  the  other  hand  im- 
possible to  disprove  their  Pauline  authorship. 

In  the  following  survey  of  the  several  epis- 
tles and  their  various  occasions  and  characters, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  date  them  abso- 
lutely, but  only  relatively  by  placing  them  in 
connection  with  other  parts  of  Paul's  work  as  a 
missionary.  (For  an  approximation  to  the  ab- 
solute datmg  see  article  New  Testament  Chro- 

NOLOGV). 

What  has  usually  been  regarded  as  the 
earliest  of  Paul's  extant  writings  is  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  but  naturally  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  had  never  written  such 
letters  before,  any  more  than  that  all  which  he 
wrote  afterward  have  been  preserved.  On  his 
second  great  missionary  tour,  after  a  short  work 
at  Philippi,  his  first  work  in  Europe,  Paul  next 
preached  at  Thessalonica,  now  Saloniki,  then 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  Mace- 
donia, and  a  busy  and  important  dty.  Here  for 
three  weeks  he  preached  in  the  synagogue,  and 
then  elsewhere  to  the  Gentiles  for  we  know  not 
how  lone,  possibly  for  months.  But  After  a 
time  the  hostility  of  the  Jews  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing Paul  and  his  companions  out  of  the  city, 
and  passing  through  Berea  he  went  on  to  Ath- 
ens, froni  which  place  Timothy  was  sent  back 
tc  Thessalonica,  not  to  rejoin  the  Apostle  until 
after  he  was  established  at  Corinth.  His  news 
was  such  that  Paul  at  once  wrote  to  the  church 
touching  three  points:  after  expressions  of  glad- 
ness at  their  faith  steadfast  amid  persecution, 
he  assured  them,  in  reference  to  calumnious  ac- 
cusations of  which  the  rumor  had  been  brought 
to  him,  that  he  really  was  still  profoundly  in- 
terested in  them,  and  had  repeatedly  endeavored 
to  revisit  them ;  he  warned  them  against  heathen 
vices,  and  also  against  idleness  and  pauperism, 
and^  finally,  he  instructed  them  about  the  resur- 
rection of  the  believing  dead  at  the  return  of 
Jesus  which  they  were  to  expect  A  second 
letter  to  the  same  church  soon  followed  the 
first,  by  which  in  some  sense  it  was  occasioned. 
It  seems  that  the  stress  laid  upon  the  ei^ected 
return  of  Jesus  had  led  some  to  regard  it  as 
imminent,  and  to  correct  this  misunderstanding 
of  his  views  Paul  wrote  again  in  much  the  tone 
and  even  the  language  of  the  first,  but  adding 
the  corrective  teaching  that  much  must  happen 
before  Christ  comes. 

Because  of  the  very  uncertainties  which  at- 
tach to  it  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  may  best 
be  discussed  next.  The  destination,  the  place  of 
writing  and  the  date  of  this  epistle  are  all  un- 
certain and  strongly  disputed.  Those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  were  formerly  looked  for  with 
practical  unanimity  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Province  of  Galatia,  but  of  late  many  scholars 
have  located  the  Galatian  churches  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  province,  in  the  cities  of  Pisidian 
Antioch,  Iconium,  Derbe,  Lystra  and  their 
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neighbors,  Certainly  on  this  theory  the  Epistle 
gains  greatly  in  vividness.  The  date  and  place 
of  writing  go  together,  and  hang  somewhat  on 
the  answer  to  ^e  question  of  destination.  If 
the  Galatians  of  the  letter  are  to  be  found  in 
northern  Galatia,  then  it  is  all  uncertain  when 
and  where  the  letter  was  written,  after  the  Thes- 
salonian  Epistles  or  before  the  Csesarean  im- 
prisonment On  the  South  Galatian  theory,  it 
might  even  have  preceded  First  and  Second 
Thessalonians  though  probably  not,  and  must 
have  been  written  before  Paul  left  Antioch  for 
the  last  time,  on  his  third  tour.  But  whatever 
the  uncertainties  which  thus  surround  the  let- 
ter, when  we  take  it  up  to  read  all  is  distinct. 
The  Galatian  churches  nad  been  approached  by 
teachers  who  insisted  that  Christianity  was  in- 
complete and  salvation  impossible  if  keeping 
the  law  of  Moses  was  not  added  to  that  simple 
faith  in  the  crucified  Christ  which  had  been 
the  converting  message  of  Paul.  To  meet  this 
condition  he  wrote  with  the  utmost  ardor  and 
force,  urging  first  that  the  message  which  he  had 
presented  must  be  adhered  to  because  it  had 
come  to  him  by  revelation  and  hence  was  finally 
authoritative,  and  then,  not  to  rest  in  authorihr 
alone,  that  this  view  was  the  only  one  wluch 
was  consistent  with  the  facts  of  Judaism  itself 
and  with  Christian  experience;  finally  he  sets 
forth  the  power  of  Christianity  to  secure  a  good 
life,  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God.  While  in  his 
surprise  and  distress  at  the  threatened  apostasy 
of  his  converts  Paul  is  much  less -considerate 
of  form  and  phrases  of  address  than  is  his  wont, 
partly  as  a  result  the  epistle  is  oat  of  imsur- 
passed  intensity,  vividness  and  force. 

After  a  stay  of  18  months  In  Corinth  where 
the  Thessalonian  letters  were  written,  Paul  left 
the  church  which  he  had  founded  there,  and, 
having  visited  Jersualem  and  Antioch,  estab- 
lished himself  at  Ephesus  for  a  three  years' 
ministry  in  that  city.  During  the  latter  part  of 
this  time  disquieting  rumors^  reached  him  in 
various  ways  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Corin- 
thian Church,  It  was  rent  into  factions ;  it  was 
tolerating  gross  immorality;  the  meetings  for 
worship  were  disorderly,  and  even  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  a  scene  of  confusion;  more  than 
one  question  had  come  to  be  of  such  practical 
importance  that  the  church  consulted  the  Apostle 
about  it  by  letter,  and,  finally,  reiterated  in- 
struction on  the  topic  of  the  resurrection  had 
become  indispensable.  Out  of  this  situation 
grew  the  First  ^stle  to  the  Corinthians  with 
Its  wealth  of  practical  directions,  wanunra,  in- 
structions and  exhortations  beyond  all  Paul's 
other  writings. 

To  the  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  he  was 
later  obliged  to  add  a  second.  While  much  of 
the  purpose  of  Pirst  Corinthians  seems  to  have 
been  gained  by  it,  at  the  same  time  disaffection 
against  Paul  and  keen  hostility  to  him  appear 
to  have  even  increased  in  some  quarters  so 
^eatly  that  until  this  sentiment  could  he  dianged 
It  seemed  best  not  to  revisit  Corinth  himself. 
He  had  sent  both  THmotfiy  and  Titus  on  special 
missions,  and  in  his  anxiety  himself  removed 
from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia  in  order  to  know 
soonest  and  surest  the  condition  of  the  church 
and  their  attitude  toward  himself,  his  anxiety 
being  rendered  keener  from  the  nature  of  a  let- 
ter which  he  had  sent,  which  it  had  cost  him 
pain  to  write  and  which  might  have  been  too 
severe  m  tone  for  his  purpose,  a  letter  which 
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can  scarcely  have  been  our  First  Corinthians, 
and  must  be  lost,  unless  the  acute  but  unverifi- 
able  su«Kstioii  of  several  critics  is  correct,  and 
Second  Corinthians  (x-xiii)  constitutes  the  ker- 
nel of  the  supposedly  lost  letter.  lo  the  state  of 
mind  natural  to  any  ardent  and  affectionate 
nature  in  the  face  of  intense  and  unscrupulous 
hostility  Paul  wrote  the  most  personal  of  all  his 
letters,  a  letter  largely  autobiographic  in  char- 
acter, by  turns  tender  and  severe,  pleading  and 
sarcastic,  though  these  qualities  are  most  strik- 
ingly present  in  the  second  part  of  the  letter, 
which,  as  has  just  been  said,  some  would  sep- 
arate from  the  rest  In  marked  contrast  to  the 
First  Corinthian  Epistle,  the  great  value  of 
which  lies  in  its  practical  instructions,  the  in- 
terest of  the  Second  lies  mainly  in  the  revela- 
tions which  Paul  makes  as  to  his  history  and 
sentiments  and  relations  to  friend  and  foe.  The 
effect  of  the  Epistle  must  have  been  salutary 
if  not,  indeed,  completely  satisfactory,  for  the 
letter  to  the  Romans  proves  that  he  was  soon 
after  present  in  CorinUi. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  longest  and 
apparently  the  most  carefully  prepared  of  alibis 
epistles,  was  addressed  to  a  church  which  he  had 
not  planted  and  which  he  had  never  visited. 
Naturally  it  must  be  more  general  in  character 
than  the  rest,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  oc- 
casion of  it  which  would  Umit  its  purport  and 
scoiie.  Having  now  com^feted  &e  work  which 
had  pressed  upon  him  in  the  Eastern  world, 
having  established  Christian!^  in  the  great  cen- 
tres of  Syrian  Antioch,  Pisidian  Antioch,  Ephe- 
sus  and  Corinth,  beside  many  less  important 
places  like  Philippi  and  Thessalonica,  the  Apos- 
tle's eye  now  turned  westward  and  his  thought 
fixed  Itself  next  on  Rome,  the  capital  of  the 
world,  whither  eveiything  in  die  empire  tended« 
whence  influence  radiated  to  every  part  of  the 
empire.  While  of  course  the  fact  that  Christian 
work  was  effective  at  Rome  would  not  ensure 
that  it  would  reach  the  upper  classes  elsewhere, 
yet  the  fact  would  immensely^  increase  its  in- 
fluence in  the  classes  that  might  be  touched. 
We  have  no  historical  basis  as  to  when  or  how 
Christianity  was  planted  at  Romfe ;  we  only  know 
that  it  was  in  existence  and  that  in  the  constant 
ebb  and  flow  of  migration  the  faith  of  its  mem- 
bers was  widely  and  favorably^  known.  _  While 
to  many  there  Paul  with  his  wide  acquaintance 
would  naturally  be  personally  known,  a  sup- 
position with  which  the  number  of  his  greetings 
at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  is  in  perfect  harmony, 
yet  to  more  he  must  have  been  still  unknown, 
and  doubtless  not  a  few  would  hjr  the  persistent 
misrepresentations  of  his  enemies  have  been 
brought  into  a  temper  of  hesitancy  and  suspicion 
about  him.  Because  he  hoped  soon  to  visit 
Rome,  and  because  at  the  same  time  his  pro- 

J'ected  journey  to  Jerusalem  would  certainly  de- 
ay  the  visit,  how  much  he  could  not  and  did 
not  foresee,  he  wrote  a  letter  which  might  pre- 
pare the  way  for  his  later  ministry  with  the 
church  at  Rome.  With  a  dignity  and  thoroughr 
ness  worthy  of  the  occasion,  Paul  proceeded  to 
write  liis  answer  to  the^  three  great  questions 
then  dominating  theological  controversy:  How 
can  a  man  secure  God's  forgiveness  and  favor? 
What  will  be  the  life  of  a  forgiven  believer? 
How_  does  this  gospel  of  a  grace  that  comes  in- 
discriminately to  Jew  and  Gentile  on  the  sole 
condition  of  failh  5t  with  the  ancient  promises 
to  Israel,  and  how  explain  the  failure  of  the 


Jews  to  accept  this  gospel  of  Chnst?  Accom- 
panying his  answer  to  these  questions  witii 
statements  which  involve  his  conclusions  on  al- 
most every  doctrinal  point,  the  letter  continues 
beyond  the  theological  discussion  to  furnish  a 
rapid  summary  of  die  duties  of  the  Christian 
life  with  more  stress  than  he  elsewhere  laid  on 
the  duties  of  the  citizen  toward  those  in  public 
authority. 

As  perhaps  the  next  letter  after  those  to  the 
Corinthians  was  written  at  Corinth,  so  after  the 
letter  to  the  Romans  the  next  lifters  were  writ- 
ten from  Rome.  There  are  four  letters  which 
were  penned  while  Paul  was  living  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  hired  house  in  Rome,  and  three  of 
the  four,  those  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  Colos- 
sians  and  to  Philemon  constitute  the  most 
closely  related  group  among  the  Pauline  epistles. 
The  only  clue  as  to  whetner  Philippians  pre- 
ceded the  others  of  this  group  in  time  or  fol- 
lowed them  is  found  in  Paul's  expressions  of 
feeling  as  to  whether  he  might  expect  release 
as  the  result  of  his  appeal  to  Caesar.  These 
statements  are,  however,  too  uncertain  to  justify 
positive  conclusions  as  to  the  order  of  the  four 
efustles.  In  character  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians is  the  least  doctrinal  in  substance  and  the 
most  affectionate  in  tone  of  all  Paul's  letters. 
Such  doctrinal  teaching  as  is  found  in  this 
^istle  is  enwrapped  in  ibp  incidental  declara- 
tions of  the  Apostle  or  in  his  abrupt  vid  stem 
denunciations  of  certain  unnamed  errorists 
against  whom  he  warns  the  Philippians.  Their 
false  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  at  least  re- 
motely* akin  to  that  of  the  Judaizers  whom  he 
had  combated  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians 
and  the  Romans,  possiblj^  still  more  closely  to 
that  of  the  nameless  faction  condemned  in  Sec- 
ond Corinthians.  The  occasion  of  this  letter 
was  gratitude  for  the  once  more  repeated  gifts 
of  the  Philippiau  Christians  toward  his  sup- 

g^rt,  and  its  tone  throughout  is  that  of  joy. 
ven  when  he  speaks  of  his  own  privations,  his 
expressions  are  in  harmony  with  his  injunction! 
"Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway;  again  I  will  say, 
rejoice." 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  apparently, 
like  that  to  the  Komans,  addressed  to  a  churdi 
which  Paul  did  not  found  and  had  never  vis- 
ited, though  its  existence  was  probably  due  to 
the  radiating  influence  of  his  long  work  at 
Ephesus,  the  metropolis  of  western  Asia  Minor. 
Epaphras,  presumably  the  founder  of  the  Colos- 
sian  church,  had  visited  Paul  in  his  Roman  im- 
prisonment, and  we  may  well  suppose  that  it 
was  from  tiira  that  Paul  had  learned  the  effect 
on  Christian  faith  and  life  which  the  teaching 
of  certain  errorists  was  having.  It  is  hard  from 
the  statements  of  the  Epistle  to  deduce  with 
certainty  the  exact  nature  of  the  views  com- 
bated, but  the  errors  seems  to  have  been  both 
speculative  and  practical.  While  on  the  one 
hand  they  involved  an  asceticism  in  closest  har- 
mony with  the  practices  of  the  Jewish  Essencs, 
on  the  speculative  side  they  anticipated  to  some 
extent  the  developments  of  later  Gnosticism. 
"To  meet  this  false  philosophy  a  true  conception 
of  the  place  of  Christ  and  of  his  relation  to  the 
universe  was  needed;  so  the  dominant  note  of 
the  Epistle  is  the  sole  and  supreme  greatness  of 
■  Christ,  who  by  His  unity  alike  with  God  and 
men  obviates  trie  necessity  of  angelic  mediators 
^nd  even  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  ac- 
tivity.  This  conception  consistently  carried  out 
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cuts  tfie  ground  f tyuu  tinder  false  ascetidsm  and 
every  form  of  mere  lei^Iisni.  and  no  less  re- 
quires and  ensnres  the  highest  Qrpe  of  personal 
and  sodal  morality. 

liie  sister  epistle,  to  the  Ephestans,  includes 
a  surprisii^;  number  of  the  same  thoughts  and 
words,  bat  th^  are  used  with  a  complete  lack 
of  all  apparent  imitation  to  brmg  out  a  wholly 
different  general  idea.  While  here,  too,  Christ 
is  exaltec^  the  main  thought  is  die  oneness  of 
all  Christians,  that  the  work  of  Ohrist  results  In 
the  removal  of  all  barriers  diat  separate  men, 
notably  of  the  hedge  of  the  Mosaic  law  which 
had  divided  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  has  been 
plausibly  held  1^  many  that  the  destination  of 
tiiis  letter  was  a  wider  drde  of  readers  llian 
die  single  church  at  Ephesos,  it  being  a  dreular 
letter  to  all  die  chtirches  in  the  region,  of  whidi 
drde  the  churches  at  ^iImsus  and  Lao^cea 
would  be  positively  known  to  ns.  On  die  one 
hand  we  know  from  Colosstans  that  a  letter 
was  simultaneously  dispatched  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans ;  on  the  other,  doubt  is  cast  on  the  present 
address^  *ln  ^^hesus,*  1^  a  little  but  wd^ty 
cvideiice  for  its  omisnon.  Further  that  no  per- 
sonal salutations  are  added  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising when  we  remember  bow  long  Panl  had 
worked  at  Ephcsua,  but  natural  if  the  letter  was 
equally  intended  for  other  churches,  and  the 
conception  of  Christian  unity  which  dominates 
the  Epistle  is  admirably  fitted  to  be  the  dieme 
of  a  drcular  letter.  This  hypothesis,  yrtdlc  not 
to  be  regarded  as  already  proved,  if,  indjeed* 
ever  provable,  seems  wdl  to  suit  the  conditions 
of  the  case,  and  in  some  respects  Ute  E^de 
gains  in  sigmiicance  when  thus  regarded. 

Another  episde,  certainly  dispatdied  with 
that  to  the  Colossian^  is  the  letter  to  Philemon, 
who  was,  as  we  infer,  a  well-to-do  QiristiaD 
residing  at  Colcnsae.  One  of  his  slaves,  Ones^ 
mus  by  name,  had  nih  away,  stealing  as  he  left, 
and  in  far  away  Rome  had  cmdc  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  die  same  Paul  under  whose  inflnence 
his  master,  Philemon,  had  earlier  been  oou* 
verted.  Paul  had  found  the  fugitive  slav^  now 
a  changed  man.  to  be  very  useful  for  service  to 
himself,  but  unselfishly  sent  him  home  with  a 
letter  intended  and  admirably  adapted  to  secure 
pardon  and  favor  from  his  master,  who  is  even 
bidden  to  treat  him  as  a  loved  brother.  This 
brief  letter  is  not  only  a  deliB^tful  bit  of  sdf- 
revdation  on  the  pah  of  Paul,  but  ^as  ar> 
ranged  with  consummate  tact  to  secure  its  par* 
pose. 

The  three  epistles,  two  to  Tlmo&y  and  one 
to  Titus^  usually  called  from  the  subjects  which 
diey  chiefly  treat  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  agree 
very  doscly  in  style,  in  matter,  in  the  ec- 
desiastical  conditions  pictured,  and,  finally,  in 
the  fact  that  thdr  composition  must,  in  the  prac- 
tically unaiumous  judgment  of  scholars,,  stand 
outside  the  life  of  Paul  as  presented  in  Acts. 
If  not  genuine,  thdr  occasion  and  purpose  and 
die  tone  and  place  of  thdr  composition  must 
remain  a  matter  of  unsupported  conjecture.  If 
they  are  authentic  works  of  the  Apostle,  Paid 
must  have  been  released  from  his  first  impris- 
onment at  Rome,  and  have  traveled  widely  in 
the  further  course  of  hts  missionary  work,  al- 
though no  record  of  it  is  preserved  outside 
these  letters.  Durinfp  this  period  of  his  life  he 
must  have  made  the  visit  to  Spain,  whidi  he 
purposed  when  he  wrote  to  the  Romans,  and  of 
which  some  tradition  remained  in  the  churches; 
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he  made  a  tour  in  Crete;  he  again  visited 
Miletus,  if  not  Ephesus  as  well;  he  found  his 
way  to  Troas  and  Corinth  and  we  know  not 
how  many  oAer  such  dties,  and  he  expected  to 
spend  a  winter  in  Nicopolis.  Probably  before 
he  reached  Nicopolis  he  was  arrested,  taken 
again  to  Rome^  had  a  preliminary  hearing  of 
his  case,  and  with  the  expectation  of  a  dreary 
winter  m  a  chill  dungeon  he  wrote  to  his  be- 
loved Timoth>r  to  come  if  possible  before  win- 
ter and  to  bring  with  Urn  a  doak  and  some 
parchments  whidi  had  been  left  at  Troas.  From 
uncertain  ^ints  on  this  route  from  Rome  to 
Rome  agam  letters  had  been  dispatched  to 
Timothy  at  Ephesus  and  Titus  in  Crete,  per- 
haps tM  former  from  Macedonia,  die  latter  from 
Corinth.  These  letters  agree  closdy:  in  each 
Paul  gives  to  the  man  addressed  a  certificate  of 
appointment  and  authority,  really  intended  to 
influence  the  chnrches  over  whom  eadi  was  set 
and  quite  likely  useful,  not  to  say  necessary,  for 
that  purpose;  gives  directions  as  to  church  life 
and  administration;  gives  serious  warnings 
i^inst  a  type  of  error  which  is  not  dearly  de- 
fined, but  seems  a  jtmible  of  pagan  philosophy 
and  Jewish  fable,  not  unlike  we  Colossian  her- 
esy.^ While  in  these  letters  there  is  more  of  re- 
straint than  was  common  to  the  Apostle,  a  fact 
whidi  thdr  semi-offidal  character  may  explain, 
in  the  second  letter  to  Timothy,  in  point  of 
date  the  last  attributed  to  him,  he  poured  out 
his  very  heart  in  expressions  of  personal  senti- 
ment and  Christian  experience  and  assurance, 
so  tender,  so  stronv,  so  fitting  that  from  many 
Clitics  who  reject  ue  most  iKirt  of  the  Fastoru 
E^des  as  interpolation  or  forgery  of  a  much 
later  ^te,  these  words  at  least  have  forced  a 
recognition  of  themselves  as  of  necessity  gen- 
uinely Pauline. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  no  more  remarkable  series 
of  letters  has  ever  been  penned  than  the  Pauline 
E^sUes.  They  have  too  often  been  regarded 
merely  from  tl^  d<^[matic  and  cridcal  stand- 
point  Whatever  die  significance  of  die  critical 
discussions  for  which  they  furnish  large  ma- 
terial, however  rightly  they  have  been  considered 
important  and  profound  even  inspired  and  au- 
thoritative statements  of  theological  and  ethical 
truths,  beyond  these  they  are  personal  communi- 
cations of  a  great  soul  to  those  whom  he 
trusted,  somedmes  his  bdoved  friends,  and  as 
such  also  tiiey  should  be  regarded.  In  them 
the  ^actical  leader,  the  profound  diinker.  the 
religious  enthusiast;  the  friend  sympathetic  with 
others  and  lumsdf  hungry  for  sympathy,  un- 

Sps  his  very  soul,  and  lets  us  see  all  hts 
oughts  in  tadr  making  hear  the  sob  of  his 
often  lonely  and  disappomted  spirit,  count  his 
heart-throbs,  as  it  were;  and  none  ever  better 
stood  the  test  of  such  mtimacy.  Beside  their 
worth  to  criticism  and  the(doay  these  letters 
greatly  serve  jisychology  ami  the  study  of 
Cfarisdan  experience;  beside  bdng  historical 
sources  and  canonical  Scriptures,  they  are  also 
personal  documents,  invaluable  to  literature  and 
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PAULINUS,  Pontius  Meroptus  Aniciai, 
Saint,  ecclesiastical  writer:  b.  Bordeaux,  353:  d. 
Nola,  431.  He  was  consul  at  Rome  and  later 
prefect  of  the  province  of  Campania.  He  mar- 
ried a  very  wealthy  Spanish  lady,  Therosia,  and 
became  a  man  of  very  considerable  note. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Ambrose  he  was  induced 
to  accept  the  Christian  faith;  upon  which  he 
distributed  his  wealth  among  tine  poor;  and 
though  he  remained  in  Spain  he  gave  up  his 
political  offices  and  finally  he  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  393  at  Barcelona,  after  whidi  he  wem 
to  Rome.  In  394  he  retired  from  the  worid  and 
lived  as  an  ascetic  at  Nola,  of  which  he  was 
elected  bishop  in  409,  a  position  he  retained  untfl 
his  fleath.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  oi 
Ravenna  (419) ;  and  his  name  frequently  oc- 
curs in  the  letters  of  Ausistine  and  Jerome. 
He  is  best  known  as  Paiuinus  of  Nola.  His 
festival  is  celebrated  on  22  June.  Many  l^mns 
and  letters  were  left  by  him  and  have  been  col- 
lected by  Muratori  and  Migne.  Consult  Buse, 
^Paulin,  Bischof  von  Nola,  und  seine  Zeit' 
(1856);  Lagrange,  <Saint  Faulin  de  Nole> 
(Paris  1882) ;  Reinelt,  <Studien  iiber  die  Briefs 
aes  heiligen  Paulin  von  No)a>  (Breslau  1904). 

PAULINUS  OF  YORK,  Saint,  an  ecclfc- 
stastic  of  the  7th  century,  first  archbi^p  of 
York:  d.  10  Oct.  644.  He  wai  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  I  in  601  to  England  where  he  labored 
under  Augustine  in  the  evangelization  of  Kent 
Bv  him  be  was  consecrated  bishop  in  625, 
when  he  accompanied  Ethetburga  on  her  mar- 
riage to  the  heathen  Edwin,  king  of  North- 
umbria.  For  a  long  time  he  made  no  progress 
in  his  mission  beyond  baptizing  the  infant  prin- 
cess; but  at  length  Edwin  and  his  court  sub- 
mitted to  baptism  at  Yotk,  in  a  wooden  chapel 
dedicated  to  Saint  Peter,  the  foundation  of  Oie 
minster,  Easter  Sunday,  627.  Paullnus  now 
carried  the  Gospel  over  Northumbria,  but  aft^t* 
six  years'  constant  labor  the  death  of  Edwin  in 
battle  at  Hatfield  put  a  sudden  end  to  his  work, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  before  the  Northum- 
brians. He  went  back  with  the  widowed  Queen 
to  Kent.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the 
*palltum*  as  archbishop  of  York  from  Rome; 
but  he  never  returned.  In  tKe  meantime  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Rochester;  and  there  he 
died  and  was  buned  in  the  chapter-house.  Con- 
sult Bright,  W.,  <  Early  English  Church  His- 
tory' (Oxford  1888):  Plummer,  A..  <The 
Churdies  in  Britain  before  a.d.  10eG>  (Vol.  I. 
London  1911);  Williams,  H.,  *Crhristianity  in 
Early  Britain'  (Oxford  1912);  (Cambridge 
Meducval  History*  (Vol.  II,  New  York  }912). 

PAULISTS,  or  PAULIST  FATHERS, 
the  name  iamiliarly  ^en  to  the  'Congregation 
of  the  Missionary  Priests  of  Saint  Paul  the 


Apostle.*  Thi?  body  of  priests^  die  note  reli- 
gious congregation  of  clencs'whtch  is  of  Amer- 
ican origin,  was  founded  in  1858.  A  short  time 
prior  to  this  date^  five  American  converts  to 
Catholicism  had  jomed  the  Redemptorist  Order, 
and  were  actively  engaged  in  preaching  mis- 
sions throughout  the  United  States.  These 
men  were  Isaac  Hecker  (q.v.),  sprung  of  Ger- 
man Lutheran  stock,  and,  a  short  time  before 
his  submission  to  the  Catholic  Church,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brook  Farm  communis  of  "Trans- 
cendentalists* ;  Clarence  Walworth  and  Fran- 
cis Baker,  botii  former  Episcopalian  ministers; 
George  Deshon,  a  classmate  of  General  Grant 
at  West  Point,  and  Augustine  Hewitt,  who, 
reared  in  New  England  (Congregationalism,  had 
afterward  _  joined  -the  Episcopalian  Church. 
The  experience  of  these  men  in  their  priestly 
woric,  and  their  intimate  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can conditions,  convinced  them  that  the  Re- 
demptorist Order,  to  which  they  belonged, 
would  not  adequately  meet  its  opportunities  In 
this  country,  unless  tt  attracted  a  greater  nmn- 
ber  of  American  subjects,  and  becariie  more  at 
borne  in  the  language  and  national  characteris- 
tics of  the  people.  At  that  time  tiearly  all  the 
^edemptorists  working  in  the  United  States 
were  (jermans.  The  five  converts  earnestly  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  a  house  to  serve 
as  thC'  headquarters  of  the  English-speaking 
members,  which,  with  English  as  the  language 
in  common  vso,  might  htXp  to  attract  a  larger 
number  of  American  recruits,  so  much  needed 
in  the  missionaiy  field.  Both  Archbishop 
Hughes  of  New  York  and  Bishop  Bayley  of 
Newark  heartily  supported  this  project.  The 
Geman  members  of  the  order  looked  upon  it 
with  disfavor.  According  to  the  constitutions 
of  the  order,  any  member,  if  in  conscience  he 
deemed  it  necessary,  enjoyed  the  rij^ht  of  per- 
sonally laying  any  important  question  before 
the  superior-general  in  Rome,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  local  superiors.  In  1855  a  gen- 
eral chapter  of  the  order  had  voted  to  abrof^ate 
this  article  of  the  constitutions.  This  decision, 
however,  had  not  yet  been  approved  by  the 
Pc^,  and  consequently  was  not  yet  definitively 
settled.  The  rector  major,  or  superior-general, 
had,  however,  ventured  to  anticipate  the  action 
of  the  Holy  See,  so  far  as  to  issue  a  circu- 
lar letter  prohibiting,  under  pain  of  expulsion, 
any  American  Redemptorlst'f  rom  leaving  Amer- 
ica without  express  permission.  The  five  Amer- 
ican Fathers  taking  their  stand  upon  their  con- 
stitutional right,  delegated  Father  Hecker  to 
go  to  Rome  to  lay  before  the  authorities  the 
project  of  establishing  an  English-speaking 
house.  Furnished  with  highly  creditable  testi- 
monials as  to  his  exemplary  fife  from  his  pro- 
vincial superior,  Father  Hecker  sailed  from 
New  York,  and  arrived  in  Rome  on  26  Aug. 
1857.  He  was  met  by  his  superior  with  a  de- 
cree of  expulsion  from  the  Redemptorist  Order. 
Upheld  by  his  confreres  in  America,  whom  he 
represented.  Father  Hecker  appealed  to  the 
Propaganda;  and  after  some  delay,  he  was  at 
length  vindicated  by  Pius  IX,  who  gave  to  him 
and  the  other  American  Redcmptorists  advice 
and  encouragement  to  found  a  new  missionary 
community. 

With  an  enthusiasm  which  has  ever  since 
characterized  their  congregation,  the  five  priests 
entered  upon  tktSx  new  vocation  under-  the  pat^ 
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^nage  of  Saint  Paul.  Tlieir  two£old  . purpose— 
a  purpose  incorporated  in  their  constitutions, 
and  held  before  every  Paulist  as  bis  ideal  — 
was  personal  perfection  and  zeal  for  souls  out~ 
side  the  Catholic  faith.  Lovers  of  America, 
and  deeply  penetrated  with  the  national  spirit! 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  lay  special 
stress  upon  the  cultivation  of  personal  initiative, 
spiritual  liberty,  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  duty 
and  the  virtues  of  fortitude  and  fidelity.  Hence, 
it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Paulists,  the  follow- 
ers of  Father  Hecker.  to  aim  at  the  highest 
possible  legitimate  development  of  the  individ- 
ual,  interfering  with  him  only  to  the  extent 
dictated  by  the  common  good  and  the  require- 
ments of  conventual  discipline.  It  is  in  Iceeping 
with  this  spiritual  scheme  that,  while  the  Paul- 
istg  do  not  take  the  usual  vows  of  religious 
orders^  they  live  the  life  o£  the  vows  in  strict- 
ness. This  interior  spirit  of  the  congregation 
has  been  widely  misunderstood ;  it  must  be  ap- 
preciated correctly,  if  one  is  to  form  a  just 
judgment  of  the  institute  and  of  its  founder. 
The  absence  of  vows  is  not  an  indication  that 
the  Patdists  wish  to  exraipt  themselves  from 
any  burden  of  the  religious  life;  for,  even  had 
they  solemn  vows  they  would  be  no  tnore  de- 
voted to  the  evan^Iical  counsels  than  they  aro 
at  present.  But,  witiiout  vows,  to  live  as  though 
soMUinly  vowed,  implies  a  spirit  of  individual 
>  conviction  of  enthutiasm  and  of  free  consecra- 
tion which  best  harmonizes  with  the  interioip 
and  exterior  vocatiMi  to  which  the  Paulists 
devote  themselves. 

In  carrying  ont  their  chosen  work,  the  Paul- 
ists, though  few  in  munber,  have  left  a  clearly 
defined  impress  upon  the  course  of  the  Cathohc 
Church  in  America.  It  is  chiefly  due  to  them 
that  a  systematic  and  persistent  endeavor  to 
brin^  non-CathoHcs  into  the  Church  is  now  ex- 
tensively organized  amon^  the  diocesan  clergy. 
Their  exam^e  is  stimulating  other  religious  so- 
cieties to  fraternal  enuhrtton^  In  missionary 
work  of  this  kind  the  Paulists  are  muompro- 
mising  in  presenting  the  doctrines  and  claims  of 
Catbuicit^,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  care-' 
fuaiy  avoid  the  polemical  attitude  which  only 
arouses  and  exasperates  religious  prejudice. 
Another  work  in  which  they  stand  in  the  fore- 
most rank  is  the  promotion  of  temperance.  Ex- 
hortation to  total  abstinence  is-  a  characteristic 
of  their  mission  preaching;  and  their  printinc- 
house  in  New  York  is  the  headgoarten  of  the 
pablication  bureau  of  the  Cathofic  Total  Ab- 
stinence Society.  The  propHganda  of  the  press 
w&s  an  early  ambition  of  the  Paulists.  In  1865' 
they  founded  The  Catholic  World;  a  monthly 
magazine;  in  1870  they  established  for  young 
readers  a  bi-weekly,  The  Young  Catholic,  which 
is  now  a  monthly  under  the  name  of  The 
Leader;  in  1S96  they  began  to  issue  a  quarterly, 
entitled.  The  Misnonary,  which  serves  as  the 
organ  of  the  non-Catholic  missions.  Besides 
these  periodicals,  their  presses  turn  out,  annu- 
ally, hundreds  of  thousands  of  pages  of  devo-- 
tional,  faomiletic  and  apologetic  hterature.  An- 
other feature  of  Paulist  endeavor  has  been  the 
observance,  in  public  worship,  of  strict  cere- 
monial, including  on^  Qregonan  music,  highlv 
developed  in  their  imposing  basilica  at  59th 
street  and  9th  avenue.  New  York  City,  Re- 
cent figtires  give  the  number  of  Paulist  Fathers 
as  64.  They  have  missionary  houses  in  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  Winchester,  Tenn.,  Chi- 


cago, Austin,  Tex.,  and. Portland,  Ore.;  and  a 
house  of  studies  at  the  Catholic  Universi^,  in 
Washington,  D.  C  Consult  Hewit  N.  A., 
'Memoir  of  the  life  of  Frands  A.  Baker*  (7th 
cd..  New  York  1889);  Elliott,  W,  tliie  of 
Father  Heeker>  (New  York  1899). 

James  J.  Fox,  S.T.D. 

PAULITBS,  or  KSRHITS  OF  SAINT 
PAUL,  an  obscure  religions  order  of  men  who 
take  Saint  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  as  dieir  patron. 
Ttie  order  was  establisjied  rn  12S0  uniting 
the  Hermits  of  Saint  Ai^wstine  with  those  who 
lived  under  the  rule  of  Saint  Ensebius  of  Grati, 
who  became  the  first  superior  of  the  new  or- 
ganization. They  now  follow  the  rule  of  Saint 
Augustine.  They  are  found  in  Italy,  FVance, 
Spain,  Germany  and  other  countries.  They 
usual^  wear  a  short  cloak  and  cowl  and  go 
barefooted.  They  also  wear  a  beard.  There 
were  various  orders  of  Pautites.  The  earliest 
of  these  is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
Hungary  on  the  date  above  indicated.  The 
order  spread  witii  considerable  rapii£ty 
throughout  northern  Europe;  and  it  attained 
to  a  strong  position  of  influence  in  Hungary 
ivhere  it  counted  170  cloisters.  But  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  order  was  involved  in  political 
intrigue  most  of  its  houses  were  suppressed  in 
the  IStfa  century ;  but  a  few  still  exist  tonlay  in 
Poland.  About  1420  die  Paulites  entered 
Portugal;  but  were  suppressed  about  150  years 
later.  In  France,  the  Patdites,  popularly  known 
as  the  "Brothers  of  Death*  had  a  short  life 
(1620^3).  The  "Blind  Sisters  of  Saint  Paul* 
is  an  order  founded  in  Paris  in  1852,  to  assist 
blind  women  and  children;  and  the  Sisters  of 
Saint  Paul  of  Chartres  (Hospitalers  of  Char- 
tres)  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th- 
century  with  the  avowed  object  of  taking  care 
of  the  sick  and  poor.  Consult  Currier,  <Rdi- 
gions  Orders.' 

PAULO  APPONSO,  powna  af-fon'so. 
Falls  of.  See.  Sao  Fkancisco. 

PAULOWNIA,  a  genus  of  ornamental- 
trees  of  the  family  Scrophulariacete.  The 
apeaesh  of  which  three  have  been  described, 
axe  natives-  of  Japan  and  China.  The  best- 
known  species  (P.  tomentosa)  is  catalpa-like 
in  habit  of  growth,  having  stout,  spreading 
branches  and  flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  The 
flowers,  however,  are  bell-shaped  and  the  fruits 
two-celled  capsules  instead  of  long  pods.  In 
favorable  climates  the  trees  become  40  feet  in 
height;  in  cold  localities  they  are  often  killed' 
to  the  ground  by  frost,  but  send  up  numerous- 
sprouts  from  the  stump.  At  Montreal  they  are 
often  planted  for  screens  or  specimens  on 
lawns,  tbdr  n^iid  ^owth,  often  amounting  to 
more  than  12  feet  m  a  season,  and  their  strik- 
ing foliage  (leaves  frequently  a  foot  wide  and 
two  feet  lonp),  making  tSiem  very  interesting. 
At  New  York  City  the  tree  is  hardy  but  its 
blossom  buds  are  frequently  killed  by  the  win- 
ter. In  this  species  the  flowers  resemble  those 
of  foxglove,  are  violet  in  color  and  frajp-ant. 
They  appear  in  great  profusion  in  AonI  or 
May.  An  evergreen  spedes  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  southern  China,  and  is  said  to  be 
one  of  die'  grandest  of  florjd  spectacles  when 
in  bloEEom. 

PAULS  VALLEY,  Okla.,  city  and  county- 
s^t  of  (jarvin  County,  situated  on  the  Washita 
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River,  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F£  and 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  railroads, 
55  miles  south  of  the  dty  of  Oklahoma.  A 
State  training  school  for  boys  is  located  here 
and  there  are  cotton  compresses  and  a  bit  and 
spur  manufactory.  The  municipality  owns  the 
waterworks.   Pop.  2,689. 

PAULSEN,  powI'sJSn,  Friedrlch,  Gennaa 
Ithiloso^er:  b.  Langenhora,  Schleswig,  16  July 
1846;  d.  14  Aug.  1908.  He  was  educated  at 
Erlat^en,  Bonn  and  BerliOf  became  a 'lecturer 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1875,  and  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  and  pedagogic*  there  in 
1873.  fPaulsen  was  a  Kantian,  and  found  in 
that  philosophy  the  basis  for  the  i^osophic 
tbou^t  of  the  future.  He  held  that  Kant 
showed  knowledge  to  be  limited  to  the  facts 
derived  from  the  observation  of  the  relations 
of  phenomena  in  time  and  space.  The  power 
of  value  (or  the  good)  is  not  detnonstrabte  by 
science,  but  must  be  entrusted  to  faith.  But 
science  proves  that  there  exists  no  sdentifie 
impossibility  in  belief  in  the  indestructibility  of 
/  that  which  possesses  worth,  of  the  freedom  de- 
manded by  the  will  and  of  a  world  beyond  the 
reach  of  sense.  Faith  is  in  no  danger  of  a  real 
attack  from  science,!  but  science  may  remove 
obstacles  from  the  way  of  faith.  The  empir- 
ical view  of  die  world  remains  inoomplete  and 
_^xalid  for  only  restricted  human  observatioiL 
Amon^  Paulsen's  more  important  works  are 
^Entwicktung^schidite  der  Kandschen  Er- 
kenntnisstheorie*  (1875);  ^Grundung,  Oi^n- 
ization  imd  Lebensordnung  der  deutschen  Uni- 
versitaten  im  Mittelalter>  (1881);  <(}eschichte 
des  gelehrten  Unterridits  auf  den  deutschen 
SchuTen  und  Universitaten>  (1885);  'Reajn^- 
nasium  und  humanistiche  Bildium'  (1«&) ; 
(£thikM1889)  ;  ^Einleitung  in  die  Fhilosophie' 
(1892;  Eng.  trans.  1895),  a  work  of  high  lit- 
erary as  well  as  philosophic  value;  <Immanud 
Kant>  (1898);  <Kant.  der  Philosoph  des 
Protestantismus*  (1899);  'Schopenhauer,  Ham* 
let  and  Mephistopheles>  (1900)  ;  and  ^Philos- 
ophia  Mi1itans>  (1900  ;  2d  ed..  1901).  containing 
a  vigorous  reply  to  the  ^Weltratsel  of  Ernst 
Hacdcel;  *Das  deutsche  Bitdungwesen  in  seine 
geschichtlichen  Entwickelung>  (1906)  ;  the  same 
translated  into  English  (l906) ;  <Richtlinien 
der  Jungsten  Bewegung  tm  hSberen  Schulwesen 
Deutschlands>  (19i^). 

PAULUS.  pow1oos,  ,He{nrich  Kberhardt 
Oottlob,  German  theologian :  b.  Leonburg,  near 
Stuttgart,  Wiirtemberg,  1  S«)t.  1761 ;  d.  Heidel- 
berg, Germany,  10  Aug.  1851.  He  studied  in 
Ttibingen,  Gottingenj  London  and  Paris,  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  Oriental  languages  and  theol- 
ogy; in  1789  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Jena  and  in  1793  took 
the  chair  of  theology  in  that  institution  which 
fae  filled  until  1803  when  he  accepted  the  same 
professorship  at  Wnrzburg.  In  1808  he  be- 
came director  of  the  department  of  Dublic  wor- 
ship at  Bamberg,  at  Nurentberg  in  1809  and  in 
1811  at  Ansbach.  In  that  ^ear  he  accepted  the 
professorship  of  church  history  at  Heidelbertf. 
Paulus  was  an  earnest  exponent  of  rationalistic 
theology.  Among  his  best-known  books  are 
'Life  of  Jesus  as  vie  Foundation  of  an  Original 
Wotfc  on  Christlamty'  (1828)  :  *An  ExMetical 
Handbook  of  Ae  Three  First  Evangels*  (1830). 

PAULUS,  p&'168,  JnHiis,  Roman  jurist  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  2d  and  the  first  part  of 


the  3d  centuries  AJt.  He  was  a  legal  assessor 
under  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  was 
exiled  by  Elegabalus,  was  recalled  and  became 
praetorian  prefect  under  Alexander  Severus. 
He  wrote  much.  His  commentaries  on  the  dvil 
law  covered  16  books;  and  those  on  the  prae- 
torian (equity)  law  78  books.  In  addition  to 
this  vast  amount  of  legal  work,  he  published 
48  books  of  'Questions*  and  'Answers'  and 
many  articles  on  a  varied  of  other  subjects. 
His  'Sententiae*  (in  five  books)  presents,  in  a 
readaUe  and  succinct  form,  the  entire  civil 
and  pnetorian  law.  His  'Institutes*  for  be- 
ginners was  long  a  favorite  among  students  of 
Roman  law.  More  than  one-sixth  of  the  Ingest 
of  Justinian  is  taken  from  Paulus.  Cxjnsult 
Huschke,  'Jurusprudentiae  antejustinianese  quae 
supersunt*  (Leipzig  1879). 

PAULUS  iEGINBTA,  ej-i-ne't»,  or  PAUL 
OP  iEGINA,  Greek  medical  writer,  probably 
belonging  to  uie  latter  part  of  the  7th  century 
A.D,  His  encyclopedic  work,  'Artis  Medicae 
Prindpes,*  translated  into  English  in  three  vol- 
umes (1844-47),  shows  great  erudition  and  good 
judgment,  ana  is  noteworthy  for  its  informa- 
tion on  early  surgery.   Paul  was  in  hig^  re- 

Ee  with  the  Arabians,  who  called  him  Al- 
w&beli,  the  Gynaecologist,  and  translated  his 
'Prindpes*  into  Ar^ian. 

PAULUS  DIACONUS,  dl-ik'd-niis,  <Paul 
the  Deacon/  also  called  WARNIPRIDU8. 
and  PAULUS  MONACHUS,  "Paul  the 
Monk,"  the  earliest  of  mediaeval  historians: 
b.  Friuli,  about  720;  d.  about  800.  He  was 
educated  in  the  court  of  the  Lombard  kings  at 
Pavia.  On  the  capture  of  Desiderius,  the  last 
long  of  the  Lombards,  by  Oiarlemagne,  fae  re- 
tired to  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  where 
he  tack  the  cowl.  In  781  he  was  called  to  the 
court  of  CSiarlemagne.  Paulus  drew  up  a  book 
of  homilies  from  the  Fathers,  which  was  in  gen- 
eral use  throughout  Eun^M  durin?  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  bishops 
of  Metz,  '(jesta  ^scoporum  Metensium,* 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of 
Pertz's  'Monumenta  Ciermaniae  Historica.*  In 
787  he  returned  to  his  monastery  at  Monte 
Casino  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  reK- 

E'ous  and  literary  labors.  Here  he  wrote  his 
story  of  the  Lombards,  'De  Cicstis  Lango- 
bardfmun  Libri  VI,>  his  prindpal  work.  It  is 
written  in  a  ludd  and  elegant  style,  is  prized 
for  its  general  trutbftilness  and  contains  a  mass 
of  information  dsewhere  nnobtainaUe.  It  com- 
mences with  the  migration  of  the  Lombards 
from  Scandinavia  to  "die  death  of  King  Liut- 
prand.  The  hest  edition  is  i^ontained  in  Mura- 
tori's  'Rerum  ItaUcamm  Scriptores.*  It  is  in- 
teresting and,  in  a  sense,  quite  remarkable  for 
the  nui^r  of  k^imds  it  contsuns,  all  of  them 
poetical,  and  all  raative  to  Ae  early  Germans. 
Faultis  was  also  a  writer  of  hymns  and  die 
auAor  of  numerous  theological  works,  popular 
in  thdr  day.  His  history  of  the  Loiribards  was 
translated  into  German  by  Rdnhardt  Jacobi  and 
published  in  Leiprig  in  1888  and  an  English 
translation  was  made  by  W.  D.  Foulke,  who 
attadied  thereto  good  notes  and  biography 
(Philadelphia  1907). 

PAULUS  HOOK,  formerly  the  name  of 
the  rite  of  )eney  Gty,  N.  J.,  where  fortifica- 
tions were  constructed  by  the  Americans  in 
177&  The  wotlcs  were  captured  by  the  British 
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in  September  of  the  same  year,  but  on  19  Avg. 
1779  a  party  of  American  soldiers,  under  Lieut.- 
Col.  Henry  Lee  (g.r.),  rettK^c  and  partially 
destn^ed  them.  The  British  garrison  was  sur- 
prised and  159  prisoners  were  taken,  with  an 
American  loss  of  two  killed,  three  wounded 
Paulus  Hook  was  again  reduced  by  the  British, 
who  held  it  until  the  end  of  the  Revolution. 
The  feat  of  Lee  and  his  men  was  commemo- 
rated 21  Nov.  1903  by  the  dedication  of  a  mon- 
ument on  the  Paulus  Ho<^  battleground  The 
memorial,  erected  under  tiie  auspices  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  is  a 
rough-hewn  granite  shaft  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  pubhc  square  in  Jersey  Gty,  and  within 
the  lines  of  the  old  fortification.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  dedication  was  the  oration  deliv- 
ered tnr  Gen.  Fitzhq^  Lee  of  Virginia,  a  gnuid- 
son  oi  *Li^t  Horse  Harry.* 

PAUMOTA,  pa-oo-m6'ta,  or  PAUMOTU, 
pa-oo-mo'too,  native  name  for  the  Low  Archi- 
pelago, a  group  of  islands  in  the  south  Pacific. 
See  TUAHOTU  Islands. 

PAUNCBPOTB,  Julian,  Lord,  English  dip- 
lomat: b.  Munich,  Germany,  13  S^t.  1828;  d 
Washington.  D.  C,  24  Mav  1902.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Marlborough  College  and  in  Paris  and 
Geneva.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1852, 
was,  for  a  time,  secretary  to  the  colonial  minis- 
ter, Sir  Samuel  Molesworth,  and  in  1862  went 
to  Hongkong  where  he  practised  law  and  be- 
came attorney-general  in  1865.  In  1872  he  be- 
came chief  justice  of  ilie  Leeward  Islands,  in 
1S76  hsal  assistant  Under-Secretary  at  the  For- 
eign Omce,  and  in  1882  permanent  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1889  he 
was  appointed  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
and  1893,  when  the  ofhce  of  Ambassador  was 
created,  he  was  hrst  to  present  his  credentials 
as  Ambassador.  His  marked  diplomatic  ability 
and  evident  friendliness  toward  this  country 
did  much  to  bring  about  cordisd  relations  be- 
tween En^and  and  the  United  States.  In  1890 
he  accepted  the  principle  of  arbitration  for  the 
Bering  Sea  dispute  and  in  1892  si^ed  the  treaty. 
He  managed  the  Venezuelan  dispute  sldlfuUy, 
and  negotiated  a  general  arbitrauon  treaty  be< 
twcen  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
which  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  He  was  most 
earnest  in  his  efforts  to  abrogate  tlie  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  and  nfsotiated  and  signed  the 
treaty  which  supplanted^it.  (See  Hay-Pauncb- 
FOTE  Tuaty).  He  was  British  delegate  to  Tho 
Hague  Peace  Conference  in  1899  and  was  raised 
to  me  pemge  as  Baron  Pauncefote  of  Preston 
in  reo^cnition  of  his  services  there. 
■  PAUPERISM,  (from  Lat.  pauper,  'pbo^^ 
Tlie  word,  strictly  speaking,  applies  not  to  tem- 
porary destitution,  not  at  all  to  "honest  poverty,* 
but  to  chronic  willing  dependency.  It  is  appli- 
cable to  those  who  are  partly  supported  by  char- 
ity, as  well  as  those  wholly  thus  supported, 
if  the  condition  is  chronic.  Destitution  arising 
from  such  nnsfortunes  as  sickness  or  the  death 
of  the  family  bread-winner,  is  usually  a  curable 
condition,  and  does  not  often  sink  into  pauper- 
ism exoqit  through  the  maladministration  of 
relief,  as  when  more  is  paid  to  the  b^gar  than 
he  could  possibly  earn,  so  confirming  him  in  his 
degrading  habit,  and  tempting  his  neighbors 
to  give  up  their  hard  work  and  strike  for 
the  easier  task  and  higher  wages  of  beggary. 
Thit  history  of  pauperism  is.  for  the  most  part. 


a  history  of  the  successive  mistakes  ui  poor 
relief  of  over-xealotis  humanitarianism  and  un- 
wise chariW. 

Early  History. —  Imperial  Rome  presents  the 

.  first  notable  instance  ot  pauperizing  by  undue 
aid.  Atnbttious  politicians  gave  free  grain,  not 
to  &e  wounded  and  helpless,  as  Athens  had 
done)  but  to  all  men  residing  in  the  cajMtal  who 
could  prove  themselves  Roman  citizens.  This 
began  when  votes  could  thus  be  bought  under 
the  repul»c  JuUus  Cesar  found  one-third  of 
a  million  of  these  able-bodied  pensiono^  and 
cut  the  number  down  one-half ;  but  Augustus 
allowed  it  to  grow  again.  Marcus  Aurelius, 
though  a  Stoic  himself,  gave  these  robust  de- 
pendents bread  and  oil  and  meat  The  strength 
of  that  world-conquering  race  was  thus  under- 
mined and  the  demand  of  the  beggared  popu- 
lace, "Bread  and  ^;aroe^*  is  recognized  as  the 
deaUi  cry  of  once  invincible  Rome,  With  C<«- 
stantine,  the  succession  of  misdirected  diarity 
I»ssed  over  to  the  Church.  While  the  Qiris- 
tian  churches  had  been  small  in  davs  of  perse- 
cution they  had  shown,  in  intensified  degree^  the 
spirit  of  neighborly  helpfulness  that  had  existed 
among  the  Jews,  whose  Mosaic  code  is  the  most 
charitable  of  any  ancient  law.  In  the  early 
Christian  churches  there  was  not  much  to  give, 
and  relief  was  .seldom  excessive  or  bestowed 
without  due  knowledge  of  the  case.  But  with 
the  Mtronage  of  the  emperor  there  came  to 
the  Church  great  charitable  funds  to  be  given 
in  a  general  way  to  applicants  whose  circum- 
stances in  many  cases  would  not  be  known.  One- 
fourth  of  the  Church  funds  in  Rome  were  thus 
devoted  to  the  poor.  (Hiarlemagne  was  the 
first  CHiristian  ruler  to  take  a  strong  hold  of 
poverty  as  a  civil  probletn.  He  requir^  bishops 
and  nobles  to  provide  for  their  poor.  In  779 
he  forbade  begging;  and  imposed  a  poor-tax. 
He  also  provioed  institutions  for  widows  and 
orphans,  which  were  not  sufficiently  grounded, 
however,  to  abide  after  his  death.  But  religious 
benefactions  of  all  sorts  multiplied,  many  of 
them  established  as  atonements  for  the  sins  of 
the  rich  donors.  In  the  15th  century  cities 
began  to  take  up  the  problem  of  relief,  hut  not 
of  prevention  or  cure. 

Mod^  P«uperl8m.^After  the  civil  and 
social  commotions  in  the  16th  century  conse- 
quent upon  the  Reformation  efforts  were  made 
to  cheapen  necessities,  to  secure  employment,  to 
help  the  poor  to  help  themselves.  Public  work- 
houses appeared  before  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury and  there  grew  up  a  literature  on  the  subj  ect 
of  poverty.  But  In  the  opening  years  of  the  19th 

-  century  prolonged  wars  again  increased  poverty 
and  beggary.  Germany,  before  the  World  War, 
showed  rfie  had  learned  tfie  lessons  of  the  past 
by  wise  administration  of  private  and  public  re- 
lief, with  friendly  visitors,  thorou^  mvestiga- 
tion  and  discriminating  aid,  and  especially  by 
compulsory  old  age  insurance,  said  to  have  put 
40,000,000  of  her  people  heyond  the  fear  of  want 
in  their  last  srears.  The  general  principles  as 
to  poor-reEef  in  all  the  (ierraan  states,  except 
Bavaria,  are  laid  down  by  the  Imperial  law  of 
6  Tune  1874,  amended  by  the  law  of  12  March 
1894.  The  territory  under  this  law  is  divided 
into  local  unions  {Ortsarmenverbande)  and 
provincial  unions  {Landarmenverbande) .  Usu- 
ally a  local  union  is  a  commune  {Gemeinde'), 
wlule  a  provincial  union  consists  of  a  large 
administcative  diviaioa  such -as  a  ctrclt  (iCrnr),- 
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a  provmce  or  a  whole  state.  For  the  purposes 
of  poor-relief  a  settlement  is  acquired  by  two 
years'  continuous  residence  (after  the  age  of 
18),  by  marriage  or  by  descent  A  German  in 
distress  must  be  relieved  by  the  local  union  in  ■ 
which  he  becomes  destitute,  and  the  cost  must 
be  refunded  by  the  local  union  in  which  he  has 
a  settlement  or  by  the  appropriate  provincial 
union.  In  communes  poor-relief  forms  part  of 
the  ordinary  local  government  business;  in 
towns  the  actual  administration  is  carried  out 
by  a  special  committee  under  the  presidency  of 
the  burgher-master.  Poor  rates  are  usually  not 
levied.  In  most  large  towns  the  Elberfield  sys- 
tem of  unpaid  district  visitors  is  in  force. 
Statistics  oi  pauperism  are  not  published  regu- 
larly; the  last  issue  related  to  the  year  1885. 

Under  an  Imperial  law  of  1883  and  amending 
acts  (codified  in  1912),  workmen  must  be  in- 
sured against  sickness  and  must  themselves  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  contributions,  their  employers 
paying  one-third.  For  accident  insurance,  under 
an  Act  of  1^  and  amending  acts,  the  con- 
tributions are  paid  entirely  by  the  employers, 
and  tiiey,  for  mutual  protection,  have  united 
into  associations  accordmg  to  the  nature  of  the 
industries  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The 
working  of  these  insurance  associations  is  con- 
trolled by  government.  For  invalidity  and  old 
age  insurances,  under  an  Act  of  1889,  amended 
in  1899,  the  contributions  are  paid  half  by  the 
workmen  and  half  by  their  employers,  while 
toward  each  pension  the  government  grants  an 
annual  subsidy  of  50  shillings.  The  employers 
are  responsible  both  for  their  own  and  the 
workmen's  contributions,  but  the  latter  may  be 
deducted  from  wages  paid  subsequently.  Con- 
tributions are  paia  by  the  purchase  of  stamps 
from  the  post  ofKce;  these  are  afRxed  by  the 
contributing  person  to  cards  on  which  there 
are  spaces  for  stamps  for  52  weeks.  When  the 
contributions  are  complete,  the  card  is  handed 
in  to  a  spiu^iified  office  and  a  certificate  given  in 
return.  The  old  age  pension  is  ^ven  on  the 
completion  of  the  65th  year  (from  1916  on- 
ward) of  the  workman's  age,  contributions 
having  been  paid  for  1,200  weeks  .(^Qual  to 
about  25%  years),  a  margin  of  five  weeks  being 
allowed  each  year.  Austria  cares  for  her  poor 
by  communes  through  the  priests.  Belgium  has 
almshouses  and  compulsory  labor  for  able- 
bodied  dependents.  Holland  has  been  much 
praised  for  her  labor  colonies  and  numenHis  or- 

fanizations  to  relieve  and  remove  poverty.  In 
'ranee  the  Church,  save  in  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  has  had  chief  chaive  of  the  poor, 
and  its  best  relief  agencies  have  been  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  and  its  numerous  charitable  institu- 
tions, many  of  them  founded  by  Francis  de  Sales 
and  Vincent  de  Paul  and  others  of  more  recent 
origin  to  meet  modern  needs.  Under  modem 
conditions  the  poor  are  assisted  partly  through 
public  "bureaux  de  bienfaisance^  (welfare  bu- 
reatis)  and  partly  by  private  and  ecclesiastical 
charity.  They  are  partly  under  the  care  of  the 
cinnmunes  and  jparUy  of  the  departments,  both 
of  whidi  oontruiute,  and  ultimately  under  the 
supervision  of  government.  The  funds  of  the 
"bureaux  de  bienfaisance*  are  partly  derived 
from  endowments,  partly  from  communal  con- 
tributions and  partly  from  public  and  private 
charity.  In  1912,  19,366  bureaux  expended 
$10,923^  and  assisted  1,260000  penons  ex* 


eluding  92,000  persons  in  Paris.  Public  as- 
sistance is  rendered  to  poor  or  destitute  chil- 
dren. At  the  end  of  1912  the  institutions  for 
this  purpose  contained  231,300  children;  the 
expenditure  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$8,464,250.  In  1912  the  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
innrm,  aged  or  infants,  numbered  1,8^;  they 
contained  231,517  beds,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  had  68,700  patients,  besides  75,540  aged 
and  infirm  inmates;  their  expen^tures  for  1912 
amounted  to  $40,^1,200.  In  the  same  year 
967,000  persons  received  mtuitous  medical 
assistance  at  home  and  185,000  in  hospitals,  the 
expenditures  for  such  purposes  amounting  to 
$5,800,000.  At  the  end  of  1912  the  asvlums  for 
imbeciles,  national,  departmental  and  private, 
had  77,237  patients. 

An  act  was  passed  in  1905  for  the  relief  of 
the  aged  poor,  the  infirm  and  the  permanently 
incurable,  age  limit,  70 ;  but  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Act,  5  April  1910,  this  was  reduced  to  65. 
The  same  amendment  provided  for  limited  helo 
being  given  to  those  between  the  ages  of  63 
and  70.  On  31  Dec  1912  there  were  310,000 
such  persons  in  receipt  of  tne  limited  assistance^ 
the  total  expenditure  for  1912  having  been 
$1,837,800.  The  Act  of  1910  provided  that  the 
cost  of  the  scheme  should  be  borne  by  the 
commues.  the  departments  and  the  State. 
The  number  of  persons  registered  for  relief 
has  risen  from  511,446  on  31  Dec  1908,  to 
599,061  on  31  Dec  1911,  and  to  644,461  on  31 
Dec  1912.  The  cost  to  the  State  atone  for 
1910  was  $9,600,000:  for  1911,  $9,920,000  and  for 
1912,  $11,100,000.  In  addition,  contributions  of 
the  departments  and  communes  totaled  $9,300,- 
000  in  1911,  and  10.158,600  in  1912;  but  it  has 
to  be  remembered  thfit  the  increased  expendi- 
ture under  this  law  is  in  part  balanced  by  the 
dimitiished  activities  of  the  ^bureaux  de  bien* 
faisance*  in  assisting  invalids  under  60  years  of 
we.  The  Old-Age  Penuons  Law  of  5  April 
1910,  as  amended  on  27  Feb.  1912,  provides  for 
all  wage-earners  old-age  pensions  toward  which 
both  employers  and  workers  contribute.  Con- 
tributions are  to  be  paid  up  to  the  60th  year  of 
the  worker's  life,  and  the  State  will  contribute 
$20.  This  sum  will  be  increased  by  one-tenth 
for  every  insured  worker  who  has  brought  up 
three  children  of  the  age  of  16.  On  31  Dec 
1913  8,011,138  persons  were  registered  under  the 
■cheme. 

It  is  instructive  to  recall  England's  misbkes 
in  poor  relief,  which  are  representative  of  Scot- 
land, Ireland  and  Wales  also.  In  1601  a  great 
advance  was  made  by  the  enactment  of  the  poor 
law  of  Elizabeth.  Begging  had  been  forbidden 
in  vain  in  previous  centuries,  but  by  that  law 
all  able-bodied  paupers  were  required  to  work, 
under  which  re<^uirement  public  workhouses 
developed.  A  senous  backward  step  came  in  the 
Speenhamland  law  of  1795  by  which  a  certain 
standard  was  set  up  as  a  *livmg  wage*  and  all 
who  fell  short  got  an  "allowance*  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  This  of  course  encoura^d  em- 
ployers to  g^ve  low  wages  and  made  workmen 
content  to  recdve  them.  In  about  40  years 
the  nation  was  startled  to  find  its  relief  fund 
had  quadrupled.  Parliament  invesd^ted  and 
found  they  had  pauperized  thousands  by  undue 
aid.  In  1834  reforms  were  instituted  by  which 
^outdoor  relief*  was  greatly  limited  and  able- 
bodied  persons  were  lutde  mdigible  for  public 
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aid  outside  the  poorhouses,  which  were  made 
less  attractive,  only  the  plain  necessities  of  life 
being  provided.  Nearly  all  except  the  aged  and 
infirm  were  removed  to  special  institutions  pro- 
vided for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  other  de- 
fectives and  for  children.  A  poor  law,  under  a 
variety  of  statutes,  is  now  applicable  to  the 
three  Kingdoms,  by  which  paupers,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  are  to  b«  relieved  in  their  own 
houses  or  lodged  in  workhouses  or  poorhouses 
built  for  the  purpose.  The  law  is  administered 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  through  boards 
of  Euardians  elected  for  the  purpose.  England 
and  Wales,  including  the  metropolis  and  the 
municipal  boroughs,  are  divided  into  653  poor 
law  unions,  for  each  of  which  there  is  elected 
a  board  of  guardians.  In  urban  districts  and 
in  the  metropolis  guardians  are  separately 
elected,  but  in  rural  districts  the  rural  district 
councillors  act  as  euardians  for  the  parishes 
they  represent  on  the  district  coundL  Guard- 
ians are  elected  on  the  same  popular  franchise 
as  district  coundllors.  Women  are  eligible.  In 
every  civil  parish  overseers  are  appdnted  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  and  collect  the  poor  rate. 

The  amount  expended  in  poor-relief  for 
year  ended  25  March  for  England  and  Ireland, 
and  May  IS  for  Scotland  (1913-14)  was: 
England  and  Wales,  $75,279,315;  Scotland, 
,046,790;  Ireland,  $6,379,565;  total  United 
ngdom,  $89,703,670.  For  Scotland,  the  amount 
includes  expenditare  on  buildings  and  loans  re- 
paid and  interest. 

Under  the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts,  1908  and 
1911,  every  person  over  70  years  of  age  who 
is  a  British  subject;  who  for  12  out  of  the  20 
years  up  to  the  date  of  receiving  a  pension  has 
resided  in  the  United  Kingdom  (residence 
abroad  is  allowed  to  count  in  certain  circum- 
stances) ;  and  whose  yearly  means  do  not  ex- 
ceed fl 57.50,  is  entitled  to  a  penrion;  provided 
he  has  not  through  idleness  mbituaUy  tailed  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  dependents,  is  not  in 
receipt  of  poor-relief  (except  medical  and  cer- 
tain other  kinds  of  relief),  is  not  a  lunatic  in 
an  asylum,  has  not  been  a  convict  in  prison 
during  the  preceding  10  years  for  a  term  of 
upwards  of  six  weeks,  or  during  the  preceding 
two  years  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  weeks, 
and  IS  not  disquaUCed  by  order  oi  a  court. 

Under  the  National  Insurance  Acts,  1911  to 
1916,  also,  provision  is  made  for  compulsory 
insurance  against  loss  of  health,  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  sickness  and  for  compulsory 
insurance  against  unemployment. 

In  America. —  In  the  United  States,  from 
early  times,  every  town  in  New  Elngland,  every 
county  elsewhere,  has  had  its  poorhouse,  where 
at  first  all  kinds  of  dependents  and  defectives 
and  many  delinquents  were  herded  together.  In 
recent  years  tiiey  have  been  sorted  out  leaving 
in  the  poorhouses,  as^stated  ^K>ve  for  England, 
few  except  aged  and  infirm  adults.  Some  Amer- 
ican cities  have  made  the  mist;dce  of  too  gen- 
erous outdoor  relief,  bv  which,  at  certain  times, 
one-tenth  of  the  population  of  such  rich  cities 
as  Chicago  and  Brooklyn  have  been  tempted  to 
become  wholly  or  partially  dependent.  Char- 
ity organization  soaeties  by  their  teaching  and 
the  co-operation  they  have  secured  among  the 
administrators  of  relief  have  largely  reduced 
Uiis  evil  and  other  abuses  of  charity. 

Statistics.—  The  census  of  1910  reported  an 
almshouse  population  in  the  United  States  num- 


bering 84,198,  of  whom  57,049  were  males  and 
27,149  females.  Among  this  number  were  2,486 
children  linder  16  years  of  age.  Of  the  whole 
number  42.6  per  cent  were  foreign  bom  and 
S7A  per  cent  native  born,  including  7.5  per  cent 
negroes.  Of  the  foreign  bom  the  Irish  were  in 
largest  proportion,  with  the  Swiss  next.  Italy 
had  the  smallest  proportional  representation 
and  Russia  the  next  smallest.  Regarding  ages, 
34.7  per  cent  were  under  55  years;  34.2  ner 
cent  were  between  55  and  69  years;  and 
31.1  per  cent  were  70  and  older.  Nearly 
one-tldrd  of  the  entire  number  had  been 
in  the  ahnshonses  less  than  one  year  and 
were  there  temporarily  to  tide  over  a 
period  of  special  stress.  About  two-thirds  of 
them  were  either  physically  or  mentallv  deficient. 
The  men  were  principally  unskilled  laborers, 
hut  there  was  a  comparatively  targe  percentage 
of  farm  and  agricultural. laborers,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  skilled  laborers —  carpenters, 
painters,  glaziers,  vamishers,  etc  The  females 
were  mostly  of  ^e  domestic  service  class. 

During  the  year  191^  88,313  persons  were 
admitted  to  the  almshouses  of  the  coimtiy; 
17,486  died;  and  59,110  were  discharged.  Of 
this  last  number  kbout  two-thirds  had  been  in- 
mates for  less  than  a  year.  Three-fourths  of 
those  discharged  returned  again  to  the  ranks 
of  the  self-supporting  and  the  remainder  were 
taken  into  the  homes  of  relatives  and  friends. 

The  h^est  ratios  to  population  of  the  alms- 
house paupers  were  in  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut and  California,  in  the  order  named.  In 
New  Mexico  there  were  no  alm^ouses  and  in 
Oklahoma  very  few.  Louisiana,  Wyoming  and 
North  Dakota  were  notable  for  their  very  low 
proportions.  The  number  for  the  whole  coun- 
try averaged  91.5  per  100,000  of  population.  The 
ratio  for  New  England  was  1^1.4  per  100,000 
and  for  the  West  South  Central  section  (Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana,  Oklahoma  and  Texas),  it 
was  but  18.6. 

The  statistics  of  charitable  institutians  aid 
in  throwii^  Ug^t  upon  the  extent  of  aid  given 
regularly  to  the  deserving  poor.  The  avenge 
of  such  institutions  in  the  United  States  in 
1910  was  444  per  100,000  of  the  population  and 
the  average  number  of  persons  succored  annu- 
ally by  each  institution,  5372.  The  total  num-' 
ber  receiving  such  aid  in  1910  was  5,409,556  and 
the  amoant  expended  was  $111,496,155.  In  the 
Middle  AtlantK  section,  the  amount  expended 
was  an  average  of  $2.35  for  eadi  inhabitant ;  in 
the  West  South  Central  section  it  was  29  cents. 
No  parallel  can  be  drawn  from  such  figures, 
for  they  exhibit  only  the  aid  given  and  not  the 
need.  It  is  to  be  said  also  that  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  is  used  in  succoring  the  needy 
whidi  does  not  pass  through  the  treasuries 
of  the  benevolent  societies  and  for  whidi  there 
is  no  accounting.  The  poorhouses  in  any  case 
contain  less  than  half  of  the  dircnic  dependents, 
since  there  is  among  the  poor  a  great  dread  of 
the  'poorhouse,'^  that  inclines  many  who  would 
in  other  days  have  gone  there  to  become  tramps 
instead  and  live  by  doles  of  food  and  clothes 
and  money  and  by  petty  thieving,  while  there 
are  also  in  every  community  many  drunken  and 
vicious  persons  who  Uve  altogether  on  the  easy 
benevolence  of  others,  besides  a  great  number 
of  widows  and  children  supported  regularly 
by  relatives  and  by  churches,  not  a  few  of  these 
weakened  by  too  much  help  vudl  th^  wiUiiigly 
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recdve  and  even  expect  and  ask,  if  not  demand, 
what  they  could  by  earnest  effort  get  on  with- 
out. A  city  officer  of  Cleveland,  in  1903,  esti- 
mated that  one-tenth  of  that  prosperous  city  in 
that  prosperous  year  received  diaritable  aid. 
Dependents  have  been  classified  as  (1)  ab- 
solute dependents;  (2)  temporary  dependents; 
(3)  paupers;  (4)  temporaiy  dependents  hke^ 
to  become  paupers.  In  the  nrst  class  have  been 
placed  the  aged,  children,  the  crippled,  the  in- 
curables, the  feeble-minded,  the  blind,  tiie  deaf- 
mutes  and  the  insane.  In  the  second  cla^s  the 
unemployed  and  widows  with  yotuig  children. 
In  die  third  class  professional  beggfars,  tramps, 
degenerates.  In  the  fourth  class  the  sick  and 
convalescents,  the  tuberculous,  the  inebriates 
and  the  dvig  habitues.  Each  of  these  classes 
requires  diflferent  treatment  and  the  foundation 
of  all  reform  must  He  in  the  restoration  of  self- 
respect  in  those  who  have  abandoned  it  and  the 
fostering  of  it  in  those  likely  to  lose  it. 

Tramps^ — The  American  poorhouse,  with 
its  few  old  and  infirm  inmates,  and  street  beg- . 
sing  in  American  cities,  which  is  everywhere 
forudden,  but  almost  everywhere  tolerated  to 
some  degree  by  public  officers  and  private  dti* 
zms,  are  the  smallest  part  of  the  present  Ameri- 
can problem  of  pauperism,  which  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  able-bodied  "tramps,*  a  term  prop- 
erly applied  to  those  whose  beggary  is  not  lo- 
calized but  nationalized  by  constant  travel  from 
place  to  place.  There  are  thousands  who  are 
tramps  by  choice,  who  tramp  and  b^  rather 
than  work  even  in  the  most  prosperous  times, 
especially  in  summer,  when  toey  can  sleep  out 
of  doors  without  serious  discomfort.  Usually 
they  ask  for  work,  to  evade  the  taw  against  beg- 
ging, knowing  very  well  that  most  persons  wilt 
give  them  food  or  clothes  or  money  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way  in  a  hurry,  lest  they  steal  or 
do  some  act  of  violence  or  revenge.  The  tramps 
know  also  lliat  town  authorities  will  usualr^ 

five  them  free  lodging  in  station-houses  for  a 
ew  nights  each  and  that  even  if  they  are  ar- 
rested, rather  than  bear  the  expense  of  support- 
ing them  in  jail  for  vagrancy,  they  will  order 
tiiem  to  'move  on,*  sometimes  even  paying  their 
fare  to  the  next  town.  Stealing  rides  on  freight 
trains  is  their  common  practice.  They  are  gre- 
garious and  camp  together  in  the  out^rts  of 
towns,  going  from  these  camps  singly  to  their 
house-to-house  baling.  The  chief  cause  of 
pauperism,  other  aan  careless  alms-giving,  are 
the  vices  diat  waste  both  the  purse  and  the  per- 
son. Sensuality  weakens  mind  and  body  and  de- 
strosrs  self-respect  and  thus  leads  straight  to 
chronic  dependency. 

Cnres. —  The  Charity  Oi^^zation  So- 
ciety of  New  York  reports  that  from  43  to  52 
per  cent  of  all  applicants  need  work  rather  than 
succor.  The  approved  cures  of  i»nperism, 
in  distinction  from  wise  administration  of  tem- 
porary charity  (see  Chabity),  are:  1.  A  stroi^ 
publ^  sentiment  against  giving  to  unknown  beg- 

frs.  2.  Enforcement  of  laws  against  begging. 
Philanthropic  workyards  where  men  out  of 
work  canbe  temporarily  sent  while  hunting  a  new 
job.  4.  Self-supporting  loan  bureaus,  managed 
by  philanthroirists,  where  goods  can  be  safely 
pawned  at  moderate  interest.  5.  Farm  colonies, 
to  which  the  city  poor  can  be  sent  to  work  in 
company  with  others,  avoiding  the  dreaded 
loneliness  of  ordinary  farm  life.  6.  Friendly 
visitors  and  soda!  settlements,  by  which  tlw 


strong  can  give  themselves  upliftiiwly  to  the 
weak,  in  recognition  that  *the  lack  of  goods  for 
the  higher  wants  is  not  so  bad  as  the  lack  of 
wants  of  the  higher  goods.*  7.  Tenement- 
house  reform.  8.  Old  age  pensions.  (See  Out- 
age iNSuitANCE  AND  PENSIONS).  9.  Public  and 
private  efforts  to  j»rotect  the  children  of  the 
poor,  hv  proper  child  labor  laws  and  compul- 
sory eaucation  laws,  in  their  ri^t  to  health, 
education  and  a  favorable  environment. 
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erty>  (London  1912)  ;  Parmelee,  M.,  'Poverty 
and  Social  Progress'  (New  York  1916) ;  Rubi- 
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PAUSANIAS.  Greek  top(»rraphical  writer 
of  the  2d  century  a.d.  His  'Hellados  Peri^e- 
sis^  ia  10  books  u  an  itinerary  of  his  extensive 
travels.  Pausanias  insited  all  the  most  import- 
ant places  m  Greece.  He  describes  Attica,  Me- 
garis,  (Zorinthia,  Sicyonia,  Laconia,  Messenia, 
Elis  and  Olympia,  Acn«a,  Arcadia,  Bceotia,  Pho- 
CIS  and  Lacedxmon.  His  observation  is  accur- 
ate, and  his  descriptions  simple  and  prac- 
tical. His  work  has  been  edited  by  Siebolis 
(1822);  L.  Dindorf  (1845);  Spiro  (1893). 
The  edition  by  (Havier  and  other  (1814-^) 
contains  text,  French  translation  and  notes.  J. 
G.  Frazier's  'Pausanias'  Description  of  Greece,> 
is  the  standard  English  transUbon  (1898).  (Con- 
sult the  valuable  partial  commentary  in  Harri- 
son and  Verrall,  'Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens*  (1890). 

PAUSILIPPO.  pow-sfi-le'pO.  See  Posiupa 

PAUWBLLS,  pow'ets.  Ferdinand,  Belgian 
historical  painter:  V  near  Antwerp,  13  April 
1830;  d.  1914.  He  attended  the  academy  at  Ant- 
werp (1842-50)  and  attained  pre-eminent  skill 
as  a  colorist  under  the  instruction  of  Mapper, 
who  represented  the  newest  school  of  Belgian 
painters.  His  first  picture  of  importance,  '^Id- 
win  I  and  His  Daughter  Johanna*  (1851),  was 
followed  by  'C^riolanns  of  Rome,*  whidi  latter 
obtained  for  him  the  *Prix  de  Rome.*  After  an 
absence  of  four  years  in  Italy  he  exhibited  'Deb- 
orah, the  Prophetess* ;  'Risp^,  Saul's  Concu- 
bine, b^  the  Corpse  of  her  Son*  (1856).  His 
rotation  reached  its  height  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Antwerp,  where  he  painted  'The 
Widow  of  Jacob  van  Artevelde*  (1857),  which 
is  in  the  Brussels  Museum;  'Banidied  by  Alva* 
(1861);  'The  Call  of  Saint  Clara*  (1861);  and 
other  striking  works.  He  became  professor  in 
the  Art  Academy  at  Weimar  in  1862  and  had  a 
large  following  among  the  students.  In  1876 
he  became  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing at  Dresden.  In  the  meantime  he  painted 
numerous  historical  pictures,  among  them 
'Queen  Philippina  Mimstering  to  At  Poor  in 
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Ghent> ;  ^Louis  XIV  Recdving  the  Deputation 
of  the  Genovesc  Republic* ;  and  seven  wall  pic- 
tures Uhistrating  the  life  of  Luther.  Among  his 
later  works  are  ^Count  Philip  of  Alsace  Visit- 
ing a  Ho5i»tal  in  Ypres*  (1877) ;  'Admonition) 
(Leipzig  Museum  1879).  Dramatic  energy  and 
power  of  facial  expression,  grandeur  of  style 
and  brilliancy  of  coloring  are  the  qualities  of 
litis  artist  who  has  had  considerable  influence 
upon  modem  painting.  Yet  he  lacks  power  to 
express  dq>th  of  fe^g  and  strong  characteri- 
zation so  noticeable  in  Ote  greatest  of  the  oUsr 
masters. 

PA  VANS,  an  ancient  Italian  dance,  popular 
duting  the  16th  century.  It  was  adopted  in 
Spain.  France,  England  and  Scotland  and  was 
a  favorite  pastime  in  court  circles.  It  was  a 
solemn,  stately  daoKX,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  song. 

PAVSMBNT  ANT,  the  snail  black  ant 
(Tetramormm  cespitum)  which  has  long  been 
naturalized  from  Europe,  locating  especially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York  City,  Philadel- 
1^  and  Washington,  D,  C.  It  commonly 
nudces  its  nests  in  galleries  under  the  pavements 
of  nrden  padts  and  village  sidewalks  These 
galleries  may  be  destroyed  by  kerosene  oil  or  by 
bf»Hng  water.  It  occationafly  has  been  noticed 
as  storing  grass  seeds  in  granaries.  In  Europe 
it  practises  many  interesting  customs,  entertain- 
ing idle  ants  of  other  weaker  species,  and  some- 
times deposing  its  own  queens  in  favor  of  those 
of  another  race.  See  Ant.  Consult  Wheeler, 
W.  M.,  *Ants:  Thdr  Structure  and  Behavior* 
(New  York  1910). 

PAVEMENTS,  the  surfacing  laid  on  a 
street  or  road  to  keep  it  in  a  condition  capable 
of  sustaining  traffic  Pavements  have  been  a 
leading  feature  of  civilization  in  all  historic 
ages,  and  their  absence  is  evidence  of  a  low 
degree  of  progress,  if  not  of  decay.  The  Ro- 
man Emfrire  depended  almost  as  much  on  its 
pavements  as  on  its  armies  for  keeping  its 
vast  dominion  knit  together,  and  Roman  roads 
are  to-day  among  the  most  valued  legacies  of 
Roman  occupation  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
(Continent  The  more  important  Roman  roads 
had  a  paved  width  of  16  feet,  and  while  their 
grades  were  not  what  a  modem  engineer  would 
approve,  they  answered  satisfactorily  the  re- 
quirements of  the  era  in  which  they  were  con- 
stmcted.  The  Dark  Ages  witnessed,  among 
other  signs  of  decline,  the  virtual  disappear- 
ance of  pavonents,  so  far  as  public  use  was 
concemet^  and  it  was  not  until  a  Idnj^  of 
France  was  sickened  to  the  ptnnt  of  vcmiitmg 
by  tfie  odor  of  mud  stirred  by  a  passing 
vehtcle  that  pavements  began  to  be  laid  in 
Paris.  The  spread  of  epidemics  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  doubtless  helped  along  by  the  absence 
of  pavements.  The  18th  century  did  not  show 
much  of  an  advance  in  this  respect,  and  the 
records  of  New  York  prove  that  streets  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city  were  in  a  condition  that 
in  these  days  would  be  most  intolerable.  Pav- 
ing is  costly  and  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
colonial  penod,  and  for  many  years  after,  were 
governed  with  rigid  and  often  shortsighted 
economy.  It  was  not  until  the  19th  century  that 
paving  came  to  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than 
a  luxury,  to  be  indulged  in  only  when  the  de- 
mands of  traffic  made  it  cheaper  to  pave  the 


streets  than  to  flounder  thnmgh  mud-holes  and 
climb  over  hillocks. 

The  necessity  of  street-paVing  is  no  longer 
a  subject  of  discussion.  It  is  regarded  as  much 
a  requirement  of  settled  communities  as  water 
and  public  lighting,  and  without  it  the  enormous 
tr^c  of  leading  urban  thoroughfares  would  be 
impossible.  The  only  questions  are  as  to  which 
pavements  are  best,  and  the  problem  is  one  for 
the  individual  engineer  on  the  individual  job. 

In  the  endeavor  to  secure  a  durable  and 
therefore  economical  pavement  for  each  partic- 
ular locality,  with  due  regard  to  future  as  well 
as  jiresent  traffic,  many  lands  of  resistent  ma- 
terials have  been  eiqienmented  with.  Cast  iron, 
at  one  time  believed  to  be  the  ideal  pavement, 
was  soon  discarded.  The  pavements  now  in 
favor  include  stone  blocks  (granite  or  trap- 
rock),  wood  blocks,  vitrified  brick,  bituminous 
concrete  or  bitulithic,  cement  concrete  and 
broken  stone  (Telford  or  Macadam). 

Much  of  the  recent  advance  in  the  art  of  lay- 
ing invements  has  been  due  to  the  study  of  the 
functions  of  the  pavement -foundation.  Formerly 
a  hard  earth  bottom  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  ^^V>t  dean  sand  was  the  engineer's  desidera- 
tum. This  practice  has  been  superseded  by  the 
cement  concrete  foundation  laid  four  to  12 
inches  thick  according  to  the  weight  of  traffic 
to  be  sustained.  On  this  any  of  the  various 
pavements  excepting  only  the  broken  stone  may 
be  laid.  This  ^pe  of  foundation  is  ^fcenerally 
constructed  as  a  monolith,  but  sometimes  the 
loose  stone  of  the  concrete  is  put  in  place  and 
dien  grouted.  In  either  case  die  surface  is  as 
carefully  crowned  as  is  the  finished  pavement. 
Concrete  mixing  machines  make  the  work  rapid 
and  much  less  costly  than  formerly.  The 
machines  not  only  mix  the  material,  but  also  de- 
posit it  anywhere  in  the  width  of  an  ordinary 
street  On  wide  streets  two  madiines  are  used. 
In  tins  way  hand  labor  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  concrete  foundation  is  allowed 
to  set  hard,  whidi  requires  several  days.  If 
stone  blocks  or  wood  blocks  or  vitrified  brick 
are  to  be  used  as  the  pavement;  a  layer  of  sand 
about  an  indi  deep  is  spread  over  die  founda< 
tion,  just  enough  to  bed  the  blocks.  When  the 
pavement  is  in  4)lace,  fine  gravel  is  worked  into 
the  crevices  so  as  to  fill  mem  albont  one-third 
of  their  depth,  and  hot  liipiid  asphalt  is  poured 
into  that  levd.  This  operation  is  twice  re- 
peated, thus  filling  the  crevices  to  the  pavement 
levd  with  an  nbsolntely  waterproof  binder. 
An  asplult  pavement  is  laid  upon  the  same 
foundation,  the  asphalt  being  mixed  with 
crushed  stone  and  spread  in  a  layer  some  six 
inches  deep,  and  solidified  while  still  hot  with  a 
Steam  roller.  Upon  this  laytf  is  spread  a  two- 
inch  layer  of  a  Sandy  texture  and  a  little  richer 
in  aspnalL  The  bitulithic  pavement  differs 
from  the  ordinaiy  asphalt  type  in  being  a  tme 
bitumen  concrete.  The  aggregate  is  made  up 
of  stone  of  various  sizes: — to  quote  from  a 
recent  specification;  *Not  more  than  11  nor  less 
than  5  per  cent  to  pass  200-me8h ;  from  18  to  30 
per  cent  to  pass  40*mesh;  from  25  to  55  per 
cent  to  pass  KVmesh  screen ;  from  8  to  22  per 
cent  to  pass  4-niesh  screen;  not  more  than  10 
per  cent  to  fass  die  2-niesh  screen.  The  lutn* 
men  factor  is  stipulated  to  he  at  least  7  per 
cent  and  not  more  than  U  per  cent  This  pave- 
ment is  also  laid  hot  and  rolled  down  with  a 
heavy  steam  roller.'* 
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Concrete  pavements  are  generallv  laid  in 
monolithic  form,  a  single  layer  the  full  thick- 
ness of  the  pavenfent.  They  are  laid  in  sections 
with  expansion  joints  between,  the  latter  bang 
fill^  with  aspii^t  They  are  also  laid  upon 
old  and  womout  pavements  in  the  form  of 
grouting.  The  Telford  and  Macadam  pave- 
ments depend  upon  the  natural  binding  char- 
acter of  broken  stone  packed  together.  There 
is  no  foundation  laid  for  this  type,  the  larger 
stone  being  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  pave- 
ment built  up  with  firaded  smaller  pieces,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  a  top-dressing  of  finely 
crushed  stone.   These  pavements  are  not  water- 

froof ,  as  are  the  others  described,  and  drainage 
rom  the  bottom  of  the  pavement  must  be  pro- 
vided for. 

The  estimated  life  of  a  newlv  laid  f?ranite 
block  pavement  is  25  years ;  its  first  cost  ( 1914) 
aibout  $3.50  per  square  yard;  and  the  average 
cost  of  maintenance,  12  cents  per  square  yard. 
Treated  wood  block  pavement  costs  $3  to  $3.50 
per  square  yard,  lasts  20  yean,  and  oists  15 
cents  to  IS  cents  per  yard  to  keep  in  repair. 
Vitrified  brick  costs  $3  per  square  yard,  lasts  15 
years,  and  costs  24  cents  a  ^rd  annually  for 
repairs.  Asphalt  and  bitulithtc  pavements  cost 
from  $2  to  $2.35  per  square  yard,  last  about  18 
years,  and  cost  for  annual  rcpsirs  about  28  cents 
per  yard.  Telford  and  Macadam  pavements 
cost  about  $1  per  square  yard,  last  about  10 
years,  and  cost  about  13  cents  a  yard  for  re- 
pairs for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  and  up  to 
Bo  cents  a  yard  for  the  followmi;  years. 

Bibliography.—Agg,  T.  R.,  <The  Construc- 
tion of  Roads  and  Pavements*   (New  YoHc 

1916)  ;  Blanchard,  A.  H.^  ^Elements  of  High- 
way Engineering*  (New  York  1915) ;  Byrne, 
A.  T.,  ^Modern  Road  Construction*  (Chiawo 

1917)  ;  Mullen,  C.  A.,  ^Paving  Economy,  Road 
and  Street*  (Montreal  1916)  ;  Spalding,  F.  P^ 
^Textbook  on  Roads  and  Pavements*  (New 
York  1912) ;  Tillson,  G.  W.,  ^Street  Paving  and 
Paving  Materials*  (New  York  1912). 

PAVIA,  pa-ve'a,  Italy,  (1)  a  cihr  of  Lom- 
bardy,  19  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Milan,  ca;^ 
ital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the 
Ticino,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  eight  arches, 
about  two  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Pa  liie  bridge,  of  stone  and  bride,  is  covered 
with  a  curious  roof  sui>ported  by  100  granite 
|Hllars.  Until  1876  Pavia  was  surrounded  by 
'  Its  mediaeval  walls,  three  miles  in  circuit,  which 
have  been  r^laced  by  handsome  boulevards 
and  public  gardens.  The  Corso  Vittorio  Eman- 
uele  traverses  the  city  centrally  from  south  to 
north  and  contains  its  most  important  edifices, 
of  which  the  chief  are  the  cathedral,  a  large, 
heavy,  unfini^ed  structure,  begun  in  1486, 
crowned  with  a  lofty  dome  and  containing  some 
good  paintings,  and  a  beautiful  side  chapel  with 
the  tomb  of  Saint  Augustine;  San  Michete,  a 
heavy  marble  edifice  in  the  Romanesque  style 
belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century; 
Santa  Maria  del  Carmine,  a  fine  brickwork, 
(jotMc  church  of  imposing  exterior,  built  in 
1375,  and  possessed  of  good  pictures;  Santa 
Mana  di  Canepanova,  in  the  cinque-cento  style, 
by  Bramante;  and  San  Francesco,  a  14th  cen- 
tury building,  with  a  mutilated  facade  of  pure 
Ital  fian  Gothic.  Other  edifices  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  Castelto  or  Castle,  erected  by  the 
Visconti,  1360^,  on  tlie  site  of  die  old  palace 


of  the  Lombard  kings,  now  fitted  up  as  a  bar- 
rack ;  the  municipal  buildings ;  and  several 
towers,  once  so  numerous  that  Pavia  was  aur- 
named  *the  city  of  the  hundred  towers.*  The 
university,  foumled,  it  is  said,  1^  Charlemagne 
in  774,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  the  16tb  century  was  attended 
by  about  3,000  students.  It  has  facukies  of  law, 
philosophy,  science  and  medicine.  The  build- 
mgs  have  several  qmdrangles  summnded  by 
handsome  arcades  embdlished  with  statues, 
busts,  ete.;  the  library  has  about  136,000  vol* 
umes,  and  the  collections  include,  among  others, 
an  excellent  anatomical  musetmi.  There -are 
also  three  colleges,  a  gymnasium,  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal seminary,  a  school  of  painting,  a  school  of 
design  and  sculpture  and  a  mtmicipal  musetun, 
an  institute  of  fine  arts ;  also  a  botanical  gar- 
den. The  public  montmients  include  a  statue  of 
Italia  and  a  monument  of  Garibaldi  (1884). 
The  chief  charitable  endowments  ate  a  lar^ 
general  hospital  and  a  miUtary  ho^tal.  Pavia 
has  numerous  modem  industrial  establishments, 
including  iron  foundries,  enfpneering  works, 
electric  supply  worlra,  chemicsd  works  and 
conent  factories^  and  it  does  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  wine,  oil,  rice,  cheese,  silk  and  fruit 
About  four  miles  north  of  the  dty  is  the 
Certosa  di  Pavia,  an  old  Carthusian  monastery, 
DOW  classed  as  a  "'national  monument,'*  with 
a  magnificent  Ciothic  church  adorned  with  a 
qilendfd  facade,  anKmg  die  finest  deoorativ« 
worics  of  Nordi  Italy.  Pavia  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  It  afterward  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Lombard  kings,  who  made  it  their 
capital  and  erected  many  ethfices,  more  remark- 
able for  magnitude  than  taste.  N^ar  it,  on  24  Feb. 
1525,  the  Imperialists  defeated  the  French  and 
took  their  king,  Francis  I,  prisoner.  Pavia  has 
given  Inrdi  to  many  distinmiished  men,  amoi^ 
whom  were  Pope  John  XIV  and  Lanfrane. 
Pop.  about  40,000.  (2)  The  province  of  Pavia. 
which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  has  an 
area  of  1,288  square  miles. 

PAVIA,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  Lom- 
bardy  country.  Through  it  run  the  Po,  Ticino 
and  other  northern  streams.  The  land  is  gen- 
erally level  and  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
fertility.  Historically  it  is  one  of  the  best 
known  districts  of  Italy  and  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  fierce  struggles.^  It  contains  an  area 
of  about  1,290  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  over  SOO.OOa  Its  capital  is  Pavia  (q.v.). 
Its  principal  products  are  cattle,  silk,  dieese, 
wine,  rice  and  oil. 

PAVIA,  Philippines,  pueblo,  province  of 
Iloilo,  island  of  Panay ;  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tigon  and  Aganan  rivers,  ei^^t  miles  north- 
west of  Iloilo,  the  provincial  capital. 

PAVILION,  in  architecture,  a  turret  or 
small  building,  usually  isolated,  with  a  tent-like 
roof.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  projecting 
portion  of  any  building  having  a  tent  roof. 
The  term  pavilion  was  originally  applied  to  any 
lig^t  open  structure  with  a  roof  or  canopy  so 
provided  as  to  give  protection.  It  was  so  called 
on  account  of  its  butterfly  appearance.  This 
sense  of  the  word  is  also  used  in  die  name 
•pavilion  hospitals"  applied  to  the  wings  of 
hospitals.  French  architects  call  a  prominently 
hi^h,  narrow  portion  of  a  building,  especially 
if  It  has  a  hig^  roof,  a  pavilion.   See  Teht. 
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PAVING,   See  Pavemmits. 

■  PAVISE,  pav'is,  or  PAVISOR,  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  a  large  shield  coveriiu;  tlie  entire 
body,  and  carried  by  a  soldier  for  his  pwn  pro- 
tection, as  well  as  that  of  the  archer  before 
whom  he  stationed  himself.  The  pavise  was 
often  six  feet  in  height. 

PAVLOV,  a  volcano  of  the  Alaskan  Penin- 
sula in  long.  IbO'W.,  with  an  elevation  of  7*500 
feet  above-sea-IeveL  Its  last  active  period  was 
in  1903. 

PAVY'S  SOLUTION,  a  modification  of 
die  well'known  Fehling's  solution  for  the  voht- 
metric  determination  of  glncosc  and  other  re- 
ducing sugars,  so  named  from  FVederick  Wil- 
liam Pavy  1829-1911,  the  English  physidan- 
spcdalist,  author  of  ^Researches  on  ^e  Nature 
and  Treatment  of  Diabetes'  (London  1862).  etc 
An  alkaline  copper  sulphate  s<duti<m  similar  to 
m  Fehling's  solution  is  made  to  ^ich  a  suffi- 
dent  quantity  of  ammonia  water  is  added  to 
hold  in  solution  all  the  c<^>per  when  predpttated 
as  cuprous  oxide.  The  "end  point*  of  the 
analysis  is  determined  by  the  disappearance  of 
die  blue  color  of  the  solution.  See  FBHuitG^s 

S<X.UTIOK. 

PAWN.   See  Pledgl 

PAWNBROKERS  (from  «pfant,»  «pawn,» 
a  pledge,  Old  English),  a  class  of  small  shop- 
keepers whose  business  is  the  loaning  of  money 
on  personal  pledges.  In  the  United  States  and 
in  Great  Britain  the  business  has  assumed  large 
^-oportions  especially  in  the  crowded  sections 
of  metropolitan  cities.  The  usury  and  odier 
abusts  to  which  the  necessities  of  borrowers  of 
this  class  are  liable  has  led  on  the  Continent 
to  the  establishment  of  charitable  institutions 
(sec  MoNT-DE-Fitrfi) ,  where  the  business 
Js  conducted  on  benevolent  principles.  In 
Great  Britain  the  same  plan. has  been  tried, 
but  it  has  failed.  The  object  which  has  been 
aimed  at  by  mont5-de-pift6  has  here  been  at- 
tempted to  be  accompli^ied  by  {jacing  the  trade 
under  certain  legal  restrictions/  in  most  Latin 
countries  and  in  Latin-Atnc^can  nations  the 
pawnshops  thrive  to  a  degree  unknown  in 
English-speaking  countries.  There  the  pawn- 
shop may  be  said  to  be  a  patkjnal  institution; 
ana  the  town  mi^st  be  a  very  soiall  one  indeed 
if  it  does  not  possess,  at  lesust  one  pawnshop. 
In  all  Latin-American  countries,  pawnshops  are 
subject  to  strict  le^l  restrictions;  yet  thc!y  do 
a  thriving  business  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment <^Montes  de  Piedad*  In  the  Middle  Ages 
lending  upon  pledges  was  a  trade  ahnost  ex- 
clusively pursued  by  Jews  and  Lombards.  In 
France,  before  the  establishmoit  of  monts-de- 
piet£,  me  trade  was  regulated  by  law.  During 
the  Revolution  the  monts-de-i»eti  were  at  first 
abolished  as  a  monopoly,  but  the  abuses  to 
which  the  restoration  of  private  ple^^ig  gave 
rise  sofm  led  to  thdr  re-«sti^lismttcot  and  the 
prohibition  of-.privttte 'plcdgii^.  which  is  still 
maintained. 

The  common  law  recognizes  the  property  of 
the  pawner  in  the  goods  he  has  pledged,  which 
cannot  be  forfeited  by,  or  taken  in  pledge  for, 
the  debts  of  the  pawnee,  who  is  responsible  for 
^i^r  safe-kec!pin&  On  die  odier  hand,  the 
pawnee  is  recognized  as  baviag  a  qaalihed  prop- 
erty in  .the  goods,  which  cannot  be  put  in  exe- 
cution 1^  a  creditor  of  the  pawnw  till  die  dcibt 


for  which  the^  are  pawned  is  sadsfled.  The 

property  of  goods  of  which  the  pawner  is  out- 
lawed ia  in  the  king.  Perishable  goods  are  at 
the  risk  of  the  pawner,  if  he  does  not  redeem 
them  in  time  Goods  pawned  without  a  fixed 
time  of  redemption  may  be  redeemed  at  any  time 
within  the  life  of  the  pawner.  A  broker  who 
refuses  to  deliver  goods  pawned  on  tender  of 
payment  may  be  indicted.  Both  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  the  pawnbroldng  busi- 
ness is  regulated  by  law  ana  in  most  States  in 
diis  country  licenses  must  be  taken  out  and 
renewed  annually.  The  pawnbroker  is  to  use 
books  and  schedules  as  provided  by  law.  The 
name  and  surname  of  the  broker,  together  with 
thie  word  "pawnbroker,*  are  to  be  put  in  large 
characters  over  the  outer  door  of  his  shop.  The 
information  to  be  printed  on  pawn  tickets  must 
also  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  his  shop. 
Pawn  tickets  are  to  be  given  for  pledges. 
Profits  and  diarges  are  fixed  by  a  schedule^  of 
which  the  following  are  the  principal  provi- 
sions: Rate  of  interest  on  sums  of  $100  and 
under,  3  per  cent  per  month  or  fraction  of  a 
month  for  the  first  six  months  and  2  per  cent  per 
month  for  the  following  six  months;  on  sums 
over  $100,  the  rate  is  2  per  cent  a  mondi  for 
the  first  «ix  months  and  1  per  cent  a  month  for 
the  second  six  months.  The  ticket  is  good  for 
one  year  on^,  but  can  be  renewed  upon  payttient 
of  interest.  If  a  person  offers  an  article  in 
pawn  without  ^viiw  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  way  in  which  he  became  possessed  of  it, 
or  attempts  to  redeem  an  article  without  title; 
he  may  be  detained  by  the  broker  and  handed 
over  to  the  police  to  be  brought  before  a  jus- 
tice and  dealt  with  according  to  law.  Goods 
entrusted  to  another  by  the  owner  for  mamt- 
facttur^  repair,  etc,  cannot  be  pawned;  and  the 
owner  may,  on  maldiK  oath  that  he  believes  a 
pawnbn^er  to  have  tucen  such  goods,  obtain  a 
warrant  to  search  hia  premises. 

.  Under  the  law  a  poor  person  pawning  a 
^ncce  of  jewelry  valued  at  $20  is  compelled  to  pay 
(interest  to  the  pawnbroker  at  the  rate  of  $6  a 
year.  In  four  years,  if  he  requires  the  loan  for 
such  a  length  of  iimc,  he  will  have  paid  $24 
interest  or  $4  more  than  the  value  of  the  loan, 
To  relieve  this  condition  of  legal  usury  there 
was  estabfished  in  New  York  dty  in  1891,  a 
Providoit  Loan  Society,  with  a  main  office  and 
nuttiecotts  branch  offices,  yrhcre  under  a  special 
charter  loans  could  be  made  at  a  reduced  rate 
of  interest  The  Provident  Loan  Society  was 
organized  by  a  number  of  New  York  philan- 
thropists for  the  express  purpose  of  relieving 
the  poorer  classes.  Its  capital  was  increased  in 
1910  to  $5,000,000.  The  society  ha5  met  with 
great  pc^larity  and  wUle  primarily  a  chari- 
table enterprise,  has  been  conducted  at  a  small 
profit  The  Provident  Society  rate  of  interest 
IS  1  per  cent  a  month  or  any  fraction  thereof, 
on  small  loans  and  10  per  cent  a  year  on  larger 
loans.  A  loan  of  $20  costs  the  borrower  $2  a 
year  as  against  charged  by  the  pawnbroker. 
The  monts-de-piit^  of  France  are  associated 
with  hospitals,  charity  bureaus  and  city  and 
town  councils.  The  highest  interest  charged  by 
them  is  1  per  cent  a  month :  and  in  many  cases, 
where  the  *mont*  is  endowed,  litde  or  ncf  in- 
terest is  exacted.  In  Bdgium  the  Frendi  sys- 
tem of  monts-de-pi<t6  is  followed  and  in  both 
countries  it  is  illc^  for  private  individuals  to 
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carry  oa  a  pawnbroUng  business.  In  Paris  and 
some  other  large  cities  the  'monts*  act  as  sav- 
ings banks  for  laboring  classes. 

Zn  Germany  any  city  may  prohibit  pawn- 
shops; and  many  luve  done  so.  By  law  there 
are  German  government,  municipal  and  private 
pawn  shops.  One  of  the  oldest  of  the  Imperial 
pawnshops  of  Europe  is  that  of  Vienna  tuiowa 
as  the  'Imperial  Pawn  Shop.'  It  was  founded 
by  Joseph  1  in  1707.  In  Russia  the  pawnshop 
business  has  long  been  in  the  hands  of  individ- 
uals; and  there  are  only  two  cities  in  the  em- 
pire, Petrograd  and  Moscow,  which  have  na- 
tional pawnshops.  (See  Govebnuent  Pawn- 
shops IN  France).  Consult  Levine,  S.  W.,  'A 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Pawnbroldng*  (New 
York  1911);  'The  Business  of  Fawnbroking* 
(New  York  1913)  ;  Tyler,  R.  H.,  <Usury,  Pawns 
or  Pledges>  (Albany  1873):  'Report  of  Her 
Majesty's  Representatives  Abroad  on  Systems 
of  Pawnbroking  in  Variotis  Countries*  (Lon- 
don 1894) ;  United  States  Bulletin  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  No.  21  (Washington  1899). 

PAWNEE  INDIANS,  (the  ■hom-wearers,> 
a  name  originating  from  their  peculiar  manner 
of  wearing  their  hair),  an  American  tribal  con- 
federacy belonging  to  die  Caddoan  family.  The 
Pawnees  called  themselves  *Chahiksichhiks,> 
'Men  of  Men.*  They  fonnerly  resided  in  large 
numbers  in  the  region  now  known  as  Nebraska, 
with  cognate  branches  extending  as  far  south  as 
Texas.  Hiey  were  in  constant  warefare  with 
every  surrounding  tribe,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Omafaas,  Poncas  and  Otos.  The  Pawnees 
were  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  early  as  1626 
and  they  are  noted  on  Marquette's  map  of  1673. 
B^  the  ordinance  of  1709  the  enslavement  of 
Negroes  and  Pawnees  was  made  legal  in 
Canada.  Half  a  centuiy  earlier  tihe  settlers  in 
Kew  Mexico  bad  alrea<^  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Pawnees,  who  frequently 
raided  their  settlements  to  secure  horses,  arms, 
clothing  and  provisions.  This  hostile  attitude 
jof  the  Pawnees  continued  for  more  than  200 
years,  (^dually  however,  thev  came  into 
closer  contact  with  the  traders,  wno  introduced 
among  them  Ae  vices  of  white  dvifizaticai;  and 
when  the  Louiriana  Purchase  agreement  trans- 
ferred their  territory  to  the  United  States,  th^ 
were  brought  into  still  closer  relationship  witn 
the  whites  in  all  the  region  lying  between  their 
hcmie  and  Saint  Louis,  then  the  great  Indian 
trading  centre  of  the  middle  west  The  trails 
to  the  west  and  to  the  southwest  which  passed 
through  ihe  Pawnee  country  helped  still  more  to 
accentuate  the  changes  which  had  already  begun 
to  take  place  in  the  people  who  continued  their 
friendbr  relations  with  die  whites,  when  practi- 
cally M  the  other  Indian  tribes  of  the  west  were 
opposing  the  westward  mardt  of  dvitizatioa 
Many  of  them  rendered  good  service  as  scouts 
in  the  United  States  amqr.  Niunerous  treaties 
have  been  made  and  kept  between  the  Pawnees 
and  the  American  government.  In  1818  most 
of  the  Pawnee  trib^  met  in  Saint  Louis  and 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  United  States  and 
seven  years  later  th«y  recognized  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  UiUted  States  over  themselves 
and  thdr  lands;  and  by  various  other  subK- 

Sient  treaties  and  agreements  they  gave  tq» 
eir  right  to  the  vast  territory  that  they  ooce 
lorded  over.  In  1876  the  tribes  finally  removed 
to  their  reservation  in  Oklahoma  where  th^ 


now  reside.  Kxteen  years  later  they  divided 
up  their  lands  pro  persona  and  became  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The  religion  of  the  Pavmees  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  nature  worslupers 
and  thery  personified  the  winds,  the  storms  and 
the  elements  in  general,  all  of  wludi  were  me»- 
'sengers  and  attendants  of  Tirawa,  the  great 
Famer.  Their  reli^ous  observances  incraded 
several  series  of  elaborate  and  picturesque  cere, 
monies  all  of  which  were  in  durge  of  a  power- 
ful priesthood.  The  Pawnee  people  were  imagi- 
native and  thdr  ceremonies,  myths  and  folk- 
tales are  rich  in  symbolism  and  iniagination. 
They  also  had  mmerous  secret  sodeties  con- 
nected mlh  their  religious  rites,  cmmonies  and 
superstitions.  They  cultivated  Indian  com. 
pumi^dns  and  beans,  gathered  wild  rice  ana 
fruit  and  prepared  jerked  buffalo  and  other 
meats  for  winter  use.  Hiey  were  excellent 
weavers,  made  pottery  and  artistic  baskets  and 
constructed  warm  and  durable  earth  bouses. 
In  1838  the  Pawnees  were  estimated  at  over  10,- 
000,  while  other  estimates  made  diem  over  12;- 
000.  They  now  ntmiber  probably  less  thui 
1,000.  Consult  Dorsey.  G.  A.,  *The  Pawnee- 
Mythology^  ;  'Traditions  of  the  Skidi  Pawnee> 
(1904);  Dunbar.  <Pawnee  Indians>  (1880); 
Fletcher,  *The  Hako'  (1903);  GrinneU,  *Paw- 
nee  Hero  Stories>  (18^)  ;  Winship,  *Coronado 
Expedition>  (1896). 

PAWNEE  ROCK.  A  rocky  bluff  jutting 
out  into  the  valley  of  Arkansas  River  a  short 
distance  from  the  village  of  Pawnee  Rock. 
Kan.  It  is  on  the  old  Santa  Ti  trail  and  is 
famous  for  having  been  the  scene  of  many  en- 
counters between  the  Indiana  and  whites.  The 
names  and  initials  of  travelers,  from  the  early 
trappers  to  the  for^-niners,  are  scratched  oa 
the  smooth  ledges, of  Dakota  sandstone  of 
which  the  rock  con»sts. 

PAWNSHOPS  IN  FRANCS.  See  Gov- 
ebnuent Pawnshofs  in  France. 

PAWTUCKET,  pi-tuk'et,  R.  I.,  dty  in 
Providence  Coun^,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Blackstone  River,  at  the  head  of  deep-water 
navigation  on  the  Fawtucket  River  and  on  Ae 
Kew  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
four  miles  north  of  the  business  centre  of 
Providence,  and  about  40  miles  south  by  west 
of  Boston.  The  aty  is  connected  by  electric 
lines  with  many  parts  of  Providence  and  with 
the  nearby  dties  and  towns.  A  fall  of  50  feet 
in  the  Blackstone  River  at  this  place,  together 
with  the  rapids,  furnishes  extensive  water 
power  vriiich  has  been  instrumental  in  nakmg 
rawtncket  an  important  mannfactoring  centre. 
The  area  is  about  nine  square  miles.  Pawtudcet 
was  settled  about  1654.  The  part  of  the  dty  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  was  originally  in 
Bristol  County,  Mass.  In  1862  it  came  into  po»* 
session  of  Rhode  Island.  The  west  part  of  the 
dty  was  a  village  in  the  town  of  North  Provi- 
dence. In  1874  this  town  was  divided  and  the 
'East  Side*  and  *West  Side*  were  incorporated 
as  a  town,  and  chartered  as  a  dtj  in  18B6. 
The  factory  system  of  Rhode  Island  began 
April  1790,  when  a  copartnerdiip  was  estab* 
liwed  in  Pawtudcet  for  carrying  on  the  spbi- 
ning  of  cotton.  Samuel  Slater  (q.v.),  one  of 
the  partners,  constructed  a  comtnete  set  of 
machmes  on  which  was  made  the  first  cotton 
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thread  soun  by  water  power  in  die  United 
States.  The  first  cotton  factory  buildtnjiL  which 
was  the  first  in  the  United  States,  is  still  stand- 
ing. The  chief  manufactories  are^  cotton  and 
woolen  mills,  silk  factories,  {oundries,  machine 
shops,  electrical  supply  works,  wire  works,  yarn 
mills,  hosiery  mills,  loiit-eoods  factories,  textile 
dyeins  and  finishing  estaDlishments.  meat-pack- 
ing puknts,  lumber  mills  and  lumber  products, 
factories,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  jewelry 
works,  paper  and  wagon  and  carriage  factories. 
The  city  receives  annually  large  quantities  of 
lumber,  shingles  and  lath,  cotton,  coal,  building- 
stone,  brick,  lime  and  cement.  The  Federal 
census  for  1909  gives  for  Pawtucket  over  300 
manufacturing  establishments,  having  a  com- 
bined capital  of  over  $40,000,000 ;  over  16,000 
employees ;  products.  $^.696,000l  The  increase 
from  1904  on  the  value  of  products  was  47  per 
cent;  increase  of  number  of  establishments,  26 
per  cent.  Pawtucket  has  numerous  fine 
churches  and  public  and  parish  schools,  a  hi^ 
school,  English  and  classic  school  (private)i 
a  public  library,  founded  in  1876,  and  several 
private  business  and  industrial  schools.  Its 
proximity  to  Providence  gives  Pawtucket  the 
advantage  of  the  educational  institutions  of 
that  city.  It  has  one  Home  for  the  Aged  Poor 
(Roman  Catholic),  the  Emergency  State  Hos- 
pital and  societies  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
poor.  Several  fine  bridges  cross  the  river.  It  has 
a  State  armory,  Dagget  Park  and  several  other 
smaller  parks  or  squares  which  beautify  the 
city.  A  number  of  the  business  buildings  and 
blocks  have  considerable  architectural  merit 
The  annual  municipal  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  are  about  $840,000.  The 
chief  items  of  expense  are,  for  schools,  $243,000; 
for  waterworks,  $78,000;  for  police  department 
including  truancy,  etc.,  $73,000 ;  fire  department, 
$86,000;  municipal  lighting,  $39,200.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  the  waterworks,  which  were 
opened  in  1878,  and  which  cost  originally 
$1,333,000,  and  have  since  been  enlarged  at  a 
cost  of  $500,000.  Pop.  about  60;0Q0l  Consult 
Davis  (ed.),  (The  New  England  States,*  Vol. 
IV,  pp.  2,533-2,534;  Greene  (ed.),  ^The  Provi- 
dence Plantations* ;  Grieve,  Robert,  *Ilhistrated 
History  of  Pawtucket>  (Pawtucket  1897). 

PAX,  in  Latin,  peace.  (1)  in  Roman  myth- 
ology, the  goddess  of  peace ;  (2)  in  ecclesiastics, 
a  utensil  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  formed 
usually  of  a  plate  of  metal,  chased,  engraved 
or  inlaid  with  figures  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  the  crucifixion,  etc,  which,  having 
been  Idssed  by  the  priest  during  the  Agnus  Dei 
of  the  hi^  mass,  is  handed  to  the  aco&te,  who 
presents  it  to  be  kissed  by  each  of  the  eccleu- 
astics  officiating,  saying  to  them  Pax  tecum 
(peace  to  thee).  The  decorations  of  the  pax 
are  frequently  very  rich.  The  "kiss  of  peace* 
was  a  custom  or  ceremony  in  use  at  very  early 
times  among  Christians ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
it  arose  out  of  the  practice  of  the  men,  women 
and  children  of  tiie  Christian  sect  saluting  one 
another  with  kisses  when  they  met  toge^er  for 
public  worship.  This  is  more  than  probable 
since  kissing  in  this  way  was  an  Oriental  cus- 
tom to  which  the  Jews  had  taken  previous  to 
the  Christian  era. 


PAXO,  pik'sS  (andent  Paxoa.  pSk'sfls), 
the  smallest  of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands  (q.v.), 
lying  d0it  miles  southeast  of  Corfu.    It  is 


rocky,  rises  to  a  hd^t  of  800  feet,  and  has  no 
fresh  water  suppljr,  but  is  fertile,  producing 
excellent  oUve  oil,  citrons,  oranges  and  almonds. 
Facing  it  is  the  island  of  Antipaxos,  which  with 
it  forms  an  eparchy  in  the  adininistrative  nome 
of  Kerkyra,  an  island  to  which  both  Paxos  and 
Antipaxos  belonged  in  ancient  times.  Area, 
seven  square  miles ;  pop.  about  5,000.  Consult 
Ludwig  Salvator,  (Paxos  und  Antipaxos  im 
loniscben  Meere.' 

.  PAXSON,  Frederick  Logan.  American 
historian :  b.  Philadelphia,  23  Feb.  1877.  In  1898 
he  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  subsequently  studied  at  Harvard. 
In  1903-06  he  was  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment of  history  of  the  University  of  Colorado. 
In  1906  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
American  history,  in  1907  junior  professor  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  since  when  he  has 
been  professor  of  American  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  He  also  taught  Ameri- 
can histoiy  at  the  summer  sessions  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  (1909),  Clalifomia  (1913), 
Michigan  (1915)  and  Pennsylvania  (1917). 
In  1910  Mr.  Paxson  was  research  associate  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution.  He  has  published 
'The  Independence  of  the  South  American 
Republics*  (1903) ;  'The  Last  American 
Frontier*  (1910);  'The  Gvil  War>  (1911); 
'The  New  Nation'  (1915)  ;  'Giuide  to  Materials 
for  United  States  Histoiy  since  1783.  in  Londcm 
Ardiives>  (1914),  with  C  O.  Paullin;  also 
reviews  and  papers  on  American  diplomacy, 
transportation  and  the  history  of  the  far  West 
He  edited  the  *War  Dictionary*  (1917,  pub- 
lished by  the  Committee  of  Public  Informa- 
tion). 

PAXTON.  piks't6n.  Sir  Joseph,  English 
landscape-gardener  and  architect:  b.  Milton- 
Bnrant  near  Wobum,  Bedfordshire,  3  Aug. 
1801 ;  d,  Sydenham,  8  June  1865.  He  became 
superintendent  of  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of 
Devon^re  at  Chatsworth.  in  Derbyshire,  where 
he  deugned  the  great  conservatories.  He  also 
dengned  the  Cmtal  Palace  for  the  London 
International  Exhibition  in  1851,  and  soon  after 
was  knighted.  In  1853-54  he  superintended  the 
erection  of  the  new  Crystal  Palace  at  ^den- 
ham.  He  was  a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament 
for  Coventry  from  1854  until  his  death.  He 
edited  the  'Horticultural  Register*:  the  'Maga- 
rine  of  Botany' ;  the  'Cottage  Calendar' ;  and 
was  the  author  with  Lindley  of  a  'Botanical 
Dictionary*  (1840);  and  'Paxton's  Flower 
Garden*  (1850-53).  and  independently  of  *A 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  die 
DahlU*  (1838). 

PAXTON,  Vnniam  McGregor,  American 

artist:  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  22  June  1869.  He 
studied  under  Biutker  in  Boston  and  at  the 
£cole  des  Beaux-Arts  of  Paris.  He  painted  a 
portrait  of  President  Cleveland  and  portraits  of 
many  other  prominent  persons.  He  has  ex- 
hibited at  leading  exhibitions  in  the  United 
States  and  is  represented  in  the  permanent  col- 
lections of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Corcoran 
Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Gncinnati 
Museum  of  Art.  In  Philadelphia  is  his  '(^rl 
Sweeping*  and  in  New  York  *Tea  Leaves* 
and  'Sylvia.* 
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PAXTO^,  lOy  city,  oounty-seat  of  Ford 
County  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  railroads,  81  miles  east  of 
Peoria.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  reirion,  a  ship- 
ping: point  for  farm  produce  and  livestock  and 
contains  flour  mills,  bride  and  tile  works,  car- 
ria^,  canning,  furniture,  broom  and  tile  fac- 
tones.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Rice  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, a  coeducational  secondary  school  under 
the  auspices  of  die  Congregational  church.  It 
has  waterworks  and  an  eTectric-lig^t  plant,  the 
former  being  owned  tiy  tlie  city.   Fop.  about 

mo. 

PAYAGUA  (pa-yi-gwi')  INDIANS,  a 
South  American  tribe  residing  in  Paraguay. 
They  were  formerly  very  numerous  in  the  Chaco 
region  near  Asunaon.  They  live  in  the  swampy 
and  wooded  regions  and  consequently  did  not 
so  much  feet  the  pressure  of  civilization.  Of 
late  years  they  have  decreased  through  absorp- 
tion into  the  tnestzos.  The  Payagua,  also 
q>eUed  Payaya,  was  a  very  prominent  Cohuilte- 
can  tribe  woo  occupied  the  region  of  Texas 
along  the  San  Antonio  Rmr.  Their  head- 
quarters were  near  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  San  Antonio  when  they  were  first  known  by 
the  whites.  At  the  time  when  the  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries were  colonizing  and  Oiristianizing 
Southern  Texas  the  Payagua  occupied  territory 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Brazos.  Tliey  be- 
came very  much  attached  to  the  misnonaries 
and  took  to  mission  life.  Later  on  they  seem 
to  have  been,  at  last,  partially  fused  with  the 
Xarame  whom  the  priests  had  moved,  with  the 
mission,  from  the  Rio  Grande  northward  into 
the  neighborhood  of  San  Antonio.  Both  tribes 
have  become  extinct,  at  least  in  so  far  as  main- 
taining any  tribal  organization  is  concerned. 

PAYKE(,  flfir,  Jnlioa  von,  Austrian  painter 
and  Arctic  explorer :  b.  Schonau  (near  T^Utz) 
1  Sept  1842:  d.  1915.  Educated  at  the  military 
college  of  Wiener-Neustadt,  he  entered  the 
Austrian  army  in  1859,  and  distinguiflhed  him- 
self at  Custozza,  While  stationed  in  northern 
Italy  he  explored  several  groups  of  mountains 
in  the  Alpine  region ;  in  1869-70  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  second  German  north-pole  ex- 
pedition ;  and  with  Weyprecht  directed  an 
Austrian  polar  expedition  which  {Knetrated  the 
sea  between  Nova  ZemUa  and  Spitibefgen  and 
reached  79^  north  latitude  (1^1).  In  1872 
Payer  and  Weyprecht  in  a  second  expedition 
were  hemmed  in  north  of  Nova  Zembla  in  lat. 
76°  30'  N.  They  ■  discovered  the  archipelago 
which  they  called  Franz  Josef  Land  (q.v.)  m 
honor  of  the  emperor,  and  Payer  made  a 
sledge  journey  through  it  almost  to  lat  83"  N. 
(24  March-26  April).  After  his  return  in  1874, 
Payer  withdrew  from  the  military  service, 
studied  art,  and  in  1884  exhibited  his  first  im- 
portant picture,  »The  Bay  of  Death.*  Others 
of  his  works  are  <The  Death  of  Franklin*; 
'Abandoning  the  Ship';  ^Religious  Service'; 
and  his  best,  *Never  to  Return.*  He  won 
medals  in  Munich  (1883),  Beriin  (1886),  and 
Paris  (1889).  Among  his  writings  is,  *Die 
Osterreich-Ungarisdie  Nordpolexpedition  in  den 
Jahren  1872-74*  (1876). 

PATMASTBR-OBNBSAL,  in  the  United 
States  navy,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts.  In  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  the  paymaster-geaeral  is  the  chief 
officer  of  the  pay  cfepartment.   In  the  Briti^ 
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government  the  pajrmaster-general  Is  a  ctvtl 
officer  having  the  grade  of  minister  ex  officio; 
receiving  the  moneys  appropriated  by  Parlia- 
ment for  die  various  State  departments,  and 
disbursing  them  in  accordance  with  the  orders 
of  Parliament.  The  actual  work  of  his  office 
is  conducted  by  a  permanent  staiT  headed  by 
the  assistant  paymaster-general. 

PAYMENT,  in  law.  the  (Escharge  of  a 
legal  obli^tion  by  the  delivery  of  money,  or 
whatever  is  accepted  by_  a  creditor  in  lieu  of 
money;  but  the  creditor  is  not  required,  by  law, 
to  accept  anything  in  payment  exceot  legal 
tender  money.  Payment  should  be  made  at  the 
exact  time  and  place  agreed  upon,  or  implied  by 
law.  Where  no  place  of  payment  is  designated 
the  debtor  must  seek  the  creditor.  If  he  fails 
to  do  this  he  may  be  considered  in  default.  The 
effect  of  a  valid  parent  is  to  discharge  the 
debtor  from  his  obligation.  Payment  must  be 
made  to  the  proper  par^,  either  to  the  person 
to  whom  the  debt  is  due.  or  to  his  legal  repre- 
sentative. In  case  of  default  of  payment  the 
creditor  is  entitled  to  proceed  by  process  of 
law  to  enforce  same.  (See  Contract).  Where 
payment  is  made  to  one  of  several  joint 
creditors,  the  debt  is  considered  lefjally  dis- 
charged even  though  the  person  receiving  the 
money  fails  to  account  for  it  to  his  associates. 
See  Debtor;  Creditor;  Legal  Tender. 

PAYN,  pin,  JanMB,  English  novelist:  b. 
Cheltenham,  28  1830;  d.  London,  25  Mardi 
1898.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Camlbritbe 
and  was  editor  of  Chambers'  Journal,  1859-71. 
In  1882  he  succeeded  Leslie  St^hen  (9.V.)  as 
editor  of  the  Comhill  Magatine,  retaimng  this 
position  till  1896,  when  faiUng  health  obliged 
him  to  rdinqui^  it.  For  many  years  he  wrote 
exclusively  tor  Chamber^  Journal,  and  from 
1888  the  page  of  ^Weekly  Notes*  in  the  Ilius- 
trated  London  News  was  from  his  pen.  The 
long  series  of  fais  books  b^ns  with  ^Stories 
from  Boccaccio*  in  1852,  and  closes  with  <The 
Backwater  of  Life,*  which  appeared  in  1899, 
the  69th  work  of  which  he  was  the  author. 
^Lost  Sir  Masskigberd*  (1864)  is  the  best 
Imown  of  his  works,  and  its  appearance  in 
Chambers'  Joun%al  raised  the  circulation  of  the 
periodical  20^000  copies,  and  permanently  estab- 
lished his  popularity.  Though  in  no  sense  an 
imitator  01  Dickens.  Payn  was  not  a  little  in- 
fluenced by  the  manner  of  the  elder  novelist. 
He  possessed  a  lively,  fluent  style,  an  abundant 
fund  of  humor,  and  many  popular  writers  of 
the  present  owe  to  him  in  his  editorial  capacity 
the  first  recognition  of  their  talents.  He  was  as 
much  read  io  this  country  as  in  his  own,  and 
among  the  best  of  his  books  may  be  cited  in 
addition  to  those  alreadv  named:  'Carlyon's 
Year*  (1868);  'Gwendoline's  Harvest'  (1870); 
<Cecyrs  Tryst*  (1872);  'At  Her  Mercy* 
(1874)  ;  'Fallen  Fortunes*  (1876) ;  <By  Proxy* 
(1876)  :  'A  Grape  from  a  TTiom*  (1881)  :  <The 
Heir  of  the  Ages*  (1886) ;  'The  Eavesdrop- 
pers'  (1888);  'Gleams  of  Memory'  (1894); 
'The  Burnt  Million'  (1894);  *In  Market 
Overt*  (1895);  'Another  Burden*  (1897); 
'The  Backwater  of  Ufe*  (1899,  a  coUecUon  of 
essays  published  after  his  death). 

PAYNE,  Charles  Henry,  American  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  clergyman  and  educator:  b. 
Taunton,  Mass.,  1830;  d.  1899.  In  1856  he  was 
graduated  at  Wesleyan  Univeruty  and  subse- 
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quendy  studied  at  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Biblical 
Institute.  In  1857  he  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  held 
pastorates  until  1876  and  from  1876  to  1888  he 
was  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Universi^. 
Thereafter  until  his  death  Ite  was  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  o£  the  Methodist  E|ms- 
copal  Church.  In  1876  Dr.  Payne  served  on 
the  committee  of  revision  of  me  'Methodist 
Hymnal.'  He  published  'Guides  and  Guards 
in  Character  Building.* 

PAYNE,  David  L.,  American  soldier,  pio- 
neer and  adventurer:  4).  near  Fairmont,  Grant 
County,  Ind.,  30  Dec  1836;  d.  Wellington, 
Kan.,  27  Nov.  1884.  His  mother  was  a  first 
cousin  of  Davy  Crockett  (q.v.).  His  education 
was  mea^e  as  that  of  the  average  country  lad 
of  his  times  but  he  was  always  an  eager 
reader.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  became  a  pioneer 
In  Doniphan  County,  Kan.  He  entered  the 
volnnteer  military  service  as  a  private  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  served  (hree 
years.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
le^slature  and  also  served  as  a  captain  of 
militia  during  the  Price  Raid.  He  again  en- 
tered the  army  as  a  private  in  the  18th  Regi- 
ment of  the  United  States  Veteran  Reserve 
Corps,  with  which  he  was  at  Aj)potnattox.  In 
1867  he  was  commissioned  captain  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry  in  the  IStfa  Kansas  -battalion,  which  was 
recruited  and  organized  for  service  against  the 
Indians  of  the  plains.  In  1868,  he  received  a 
similar  commission  in  the  19th  Kansas  Ren- 
ment,  raised  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  1870,  he 
settled  on  a  homestead  in  Sedgwick  County, 
Kan.,  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  1871.  He  then  spent  several  years  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Afterward  he  secured 
employment  as  an  assistant  doorkeeper  of  the 
House  of  R^resentatives,  at  Washington,  until 
the  summer  of  1879,  when  he  returned  to 
Kansas  and  became  interested  in  the  movement 
to  settle  on  vacant  public  lands  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  He  soon  became  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  'Oklahoma  movement,"  as  it  was 
known  and,  during  the  ensuing  five  years,  was 
almost  constantly  employed  in  organizing  and 

S:it8ting  the  proposed  settlement  in  the  for- 
dden  lands.  He  led  no  less  ihan  ei^t  in- 
vasions into  the  Oklahoma  country,  being  ar- 
rested and  removed  as  an  intruder  in  each  case 
by  the  Federal  authorities.  Essentially  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  outwardly  frank  and  generous, 
of  robust  and  jHcturesque  physique  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  personality  that  was  not  ladking  in 
magnetism,  ne  eanly  became  a  hero  in  the 
eyes  of  tfic  'colonist^  or  •Boomers,"  as  his 
followers  were  called,  and  they  believed  him 
capable  of  martyrdom  in  a  holy  cause.  With 
the  coot  calculation  of  a  demagogue  and  the 
swagger  of  a  knight  errant  he  combined  the 
talent  of  an  actor  which  enabled  him  to  artfully 
play  his  part  to  die  end.  Yet,  notwitfistaoding 
his  obliquittes  and  shortcomings,  his  success  as 
an  ^tator  made  possible  the  opening  of  Okla- 
homa to  white  settlement  mudt  sooner  than  it 
would  have  been  done  otherwise  and  his  pio 
turesque  career  in  that  capacity  was  so  unique 
as  to  insure  him  an  indisput^le  place  in  the 
liistory  of  that  State.  While  orranizing  another 
•colony*  to  inva,<le  Oklahoma,  Payne  died  very 
sudftenly.  Payne  Coun^,  Olda.,  was  named  in 
his  honor.  .  , 
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PAYNE,  Henry  American  statesman: 
b.  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  30  Nov.  1810;  d. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  9  Sept.  1896l  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Hamilton  College  in  1832,  studied 
law  and  in  1834  removed  to  Cleveland,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  estabudied  a 
law  practice.  In  1846  lie  entered  politics,  was 
State  senator  in  1849,  and  in  1860  attended  the 
Charleston  Convention,  where  he  vainly  en- 
deavored to  check  secession  sentiment.  Through- 
out the  war  he  was  a  strong  Union  man,  and 
in  1872  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
nominated  Horace  Greeley  for  President.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1874,  in  1880  and 
1884  was  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination,  and  in  1885-91  was  Umted 
States  senator.  He  was  for  many  years  actively 
connected  with  industrial,  railway,  mining  ana 
other  enterprises. 

PAYNE,  Henry  Clay,  American  financier 
and  politician :  b.  Ashfield,  Mass.,  23  Nov.  1843; 
d.  Washington,  D.  C,  4  Oct  1904.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Shelburne  Falls  Academy,  Mass.;  in 
1863  went  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  entered 
business  as  cashier  in  a  drygoods  store,  and 
rose  from  this  position  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  and  financiers  of  the  State.  From 
1886  he  was  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Tele- 
phone Company,  and  from  1889  president  of 
the  Milwaukee  Electric  Light  and  Railway 
Company;  he  was  president  of  the  American 
Street  Railway  Association  in  1893-94,  and  was 
apl)ointed  receiver  for  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  in  1893.  He  was  also  active  in  poli- 
tics and  served  as  the  secretary  and  chairman 
of  the  Republican  coun^  committee  and  of  the 
State  central  committee.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Republican  national  committee  from  1880 
till  his  death,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  For  years  he  attempted  to 
have  the  representation  of  each  State  in  the 
Republican  national  conventions  based  on  the 
actual  Republican  vote  and  not  die  represen- 
tation of  the  State  in  Congress.  From  1876^- 
86  he  was  postmaster  of  Milwaukee,  and  in 
1902  was  amcHnted  United  States  Postmaster- 
General  in  President  Roosevelt's  cabinet,  a  posi- 
tion he  retained  till  his  death. 

PAYNK  John,  English  poet  and  Oriental 
scholar:  b.  Lmidon.  23  Aug.  1842,  and  later  re- 
tired to  private  life  to  devote  his  life  to  liter- 
ature. He  studied  for  the  bar  and  became  a 
solicitor.  He  was  one  of  a  group  of  Kt^idi 
verse-writer^  including  also  O'Shaugfanes^ 
(q.v.)  and  Marzilos  (q.v.),  ^at  followed  the 
leadership  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  poets.  Among 
tus  original  volumes  are  *  A  Masque  of  Shadows* 
(1871);  <Intaglios>  (1871);  ^Songs  of  Life  and 
Death'  (1872);  <Lautrec>  (1878);  and  <New 
Poems>  (1880).  He  also  made  English  ren- 
derings of  Villon  (1878),  the  ^Arabian  Nights> 
(1882-84)  ^Quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam> 
(1898);  and  *Poems  of  Shemseddin  Moham- 
med Hafiz  of  Shira2>  (1901) ;  'Flowers  of 
France*  (poems  from  Ronsard  and  Saint- 
Amant  (1907).  See  <PoeticaI  Works  of  J. 
Payne'  (2  vols.,  London  1902);  ^Selections 
from  the  Poetry  of  John  Payne*  (New  Yoi^ 
1906). 

PAYNE,  John  Howard,  American  actor 
and  dranatiat.  author  of  ^Home,  Sweet  Home> : 
h.  New  Yodc,  9  Jwie  1791;  d.  Tonis,  Africa, 
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10  April  1852.  The  date  of  his  birOi  is  com- 
monly given  as  1792,  evidently  because  of  an 
effort  on  some  one's  part  to  exaggerate  his 
remarleable  precodty,  wtuch  was  diown  at  15, 
when,  having  left  his  boyhood  home  in  East- 
fa  ampton,  Long  Island,  and  having  spent  several 
years  in  Boston,  where  he  was  consumed  with 
stage-fever,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  New  York 
counting-house  and  spent  his  spare  hours  edit- 
ing The  Thespian  Mirror.  After  two  years 
in  Union  GiUege  in  1809  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  as  Young  Norval  in  the 
Park  Theatre.  New  York.  A  tour  to  London, 
1812-13,  followed,  and  there  he  wrote  several 
dramas  and  adopted  others,  usually  from  the 
French.  These  are  almost  forgotten  now.  In 
^Clari,  or  the  Maid  of  Milan,'  an  opera,  ap- 
peared the  song  *Home,  Sweet  Home.'  It  was 
produced  at  tiie  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in 
1823,  and  the  music  of  the  song  was  adapted  by 
Henry  R.  Bishop  from  an  old  Italian  melody. 
Payne  knew  intimately  man;^  Eln^lish  literary 
persons  and  corresponded  with  Coleridge  and 
Lamb.  In  1818  he  brought  out  his  very  suc- 
cessful tragedy,  'Brutus,'  in  which  he  would 
have  taken  the  title  role  but  for  the  objections 
of  his  manager,  Kean,  who  became  famous  in 
the  part.  He  renewed  his  labors  as  a  critic  of 
the  stage,  begun  in  The  Thespian  Mirror,  in 
Lcmdon  during  1836-27,  as  editor  of  The  Opera 
Class.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1832.  and 
in  spite  of  the  handsome  sums  received  for 
*Brutus,'  'Virginius'  and  'Charles  the  Second,' 
was  continually  in  financial  embarrassment.  In 
1841^5,  and  from  1851  to  his  death,  he  was 
United  States  consul  at  Tunis.  His  body  was 
removed  thence  to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1883. 
His  homeless,  wandering  Ufe  adds  pathos  to 
his  great  and  well-known  song.  Consult  Brain- 
ard,  C  H.,  *John  Howard  Payne';  Harrison, 
Gabriel,  ^ohn  Howard  Payne'  (1875),  with 
an  appendix  containing  Payne's  juvenile  poems 
and  some  of  his  dramatic  critiosms;  HansoiL 
W.  T.,  'Early  Life  of  John  Howard  Payne' 
(Boston  1913). 

PAYNE,  Joseph,  English  educator :  b.  Bury 
Saint  Edmunds  1808;  d.  1876.  He  gained  an 
education  practically  through  his  own  efforts* 
and  in  1830  founded  a  grammar  school  for 
boys,  which  later  became  widely  known  as  the 
Denmark  Hill  Grammar  School.  The  Mansion 
House  School  at  Leatherhead  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Payne  in  1845.  In  1872  Payne  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education  at  the  College  of  Preceptors.  He 
condemned  the  Eton  system  as  undemocratic 
and  otherwise  defective.  He  was  the  author 
of  'Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Edu- 
cation' (1883)  and  'Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Education,  with  a  Visit  to  German  Schools' 
(1892). 

PAYNE,  Oliver  Hazard.  American  capital- 
ist: h.  CleveUnd.  Ohio.  18^;  d.  27  June  1917. 
In  1863  he  was  graduated  at  Yale  Uiuveruty 
and  served  with  tbe  Ohio  infantry  in  the  Civil 
War,  retiring  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  1865.  In  the  following  year 
he  entered  the  iron  manufacttirin^  field  at 
Cleveland  and  subsequently  added  oil  refining 
to  his  interests.  After  1884  he  carried  on  his 
business  in  New  Yoric.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  of  the  American 
Tobacco  .Company.   Mr.  Payne  also  served  as 


vice-president  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Irmi  and 
Railroad  Company.'  He  gave  $500,000  to  help 
estabUsh  the  Cornell  Medical  School,  and  in  1913 
endowed  it  with  the  sum  of  $43O0,O00l  The 
University  of  Virgiiua  and  Western  Reserve 
were  other  institutions  wfaidL  benefited  fay  Mr. 
Payne's  gifts. 

PAYNE,  Sereno  Elisha,  American  lawyer 
and  legislator:  b.  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  18*3;  d. 
1914.  In  1864  he  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  studied  law  and  in  1866 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  became  member 
of  a  law  firm  at  Auburn  and  soon  took  an 
interest  in  Republican  politics.  He  was  sue-  - 
cesstvely  city  clerk,  supervisor  and  district 
attorney  of  Cayuga  County  in  the  70's,  and 
from  1883  to  his  death  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress with  the  exception  of  the  50th  Congress. 
In  1^9-1910  he  was  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  also  attended  all  the 
Republican  national  conventions  from  1892  until 
his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Hi^ 
Commission  which  met  to  arrange  a  reciproaty 
treaty  with  Canada.  Payne  was  prominent  in 
all  t^iff  legi^ti(m  during  his  dme  in  Congress. 
He  was  a  conservative  of  the  old  ^rpe  and 
toward  the  close  of  his  life  found  himself  at 
odds  with  the  progressive  rank  and  file  of  his 
party.  He  received  the  honor  of  a  state  funeral 
m  the  House  of  Representatives. 

PAYNE,  Will,  journalist  and  novelist: 
b.  Whiteside  County,  IlL,  9  Jan.  1865.  He 
went  to  Chicago  from  Nebraska  in  1890  and 
began  his  career  on  rtie  Daily  News;  la  1896 
was  financial  editor  of  the  Chrotiicle;  1897- 
1904  financial  editor  of  The  Economist.  He 
published  'Jerry  the  Dreamer*  (1896) :  'The 
Money  Captain'  (1898);  *The  Story  of  Eva' 
1901);  'On  Fortune's  Road'  (1902);  'Mr. 
alt'  (1903);  'When  Love  Speaks'  (1906); 
'The  Automatic  Capitalist'  (1909);  '"rhe 
Loang  Game'  (1909)  ;  and  contributed  numer-  , 
ous  short  stories  to  leading  magazines. 

PAYNE.  William  Harold,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Farmington.  N.  Y.,  12  May  1836;  d. 
1907.  He  was  educated  in  the  New  York  Con- 
ference Seminaty.  In  1858-79  he  was  State  su- 
perintendent of  the  public  schools  of  Michigan  ' 
and  in  1879-88  was  professor  of  science  and  the 
art  of  teaching  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  was  president  of  Peabody  Normal  College  in 
1888-1901,  when  he  was  recalled  to  the  Univei^ 
sity  of  Michi^^  He  made  translations  of  vari- 
ous pe<lagogicaJ  works,  published  monographs 
and  wldresses  on  educational  matters,  and  wrote 
'School  Supervision;'  'Education  of  Teach- 
ers'; 'Elducational  Doctrine' ;  'Contributions  to 
the  Science  of  Education.'  He  translated  three 
of  Compayri's  best  known  works  into  English : 
'History  of  Pethgray' ;  'Lectures  on  Teadi- 
ing';  'Elements  of  i^rdiokigy.' 

PAYNE,  Williiun  Morton,  American  liter- 
ary critic :  b.  Newburyport,  Mass.,  14  Feb.  1858. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  continu- 
ing his  studies  by  himself;  in  1874-76  was  as- 
sistant librarian  m  the  Chicago  Public  Library; 
since  1876  a  teacher  in  4he  high  schools  of  Chi- 
cago ;  in  1884-^  literary  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Morning  News,  and  of  the  Evening  Journat 
1888-%.  From  1892-1915  he  was  associate  edi- 
tor of  The  Dial.  He  was  lecturer  on  literature 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  tn  1900  and  in 
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the  universities  of  Cbicaigo  and  Kansas  in  1904, 
and  has  become  known  as  a  critic  of  the  modem 
prose  and  poetry  of  different  countries.   He  has 

Eiblisfaed  <The  New  EdncatioR>  (1884) ;  <Uttle 
eaders>  (1895);  ^Various  View«>  (1902); 
'Editorial  Echoes*  (1902) ;  *The  Greater  Eng- 
lish Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century*  (1907); 
*Bj6nistjerne  Bjornson*  (1910) ;  'Leading 
American  Essayists*  (1910).  H«  has  also  made 
translations  from  the  Norwegian  and  has  con- 
tributed to  numerous  magazines. 

PAYNE-SMITH,  Robert,  Enf^sh  theo- 
logian and  oriental  sdiolar;  b.  (flipping  Camp- 
den,  Gloucestershire  November  1818;  d.  Can- 
terbury, 1  April  1895.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford where  he  gained  the  Sanskrit  scholarslnp 
in  1840  and  a  Hebrew  scholarship  in  1843. 
After  taking  orders  in  the  English  Church  he 
spent  a  few  years  in  parochial  woric,  and  in 
1857  was  appointed  sub-librarian  at  die  Bodluan 
library.  He  was  regins  professor  of  divinity 
at  Oxford  1865-70,  in  die  year  last  named  be- 
coming dean  of  C^terbuiy.  He  was  a  mem-> 
ber  of  the  Old  Testament  Reviaicm  committee 
and  belonged  to  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
Establishment.  His  greatest  work  was  the 
(Thesaurus  Syriacus*  (1868  «t  seq.).  and 
among  bis  other  publications  are  'T^  Authen^ 
ticity  and  Messianic  Interpretation  of  the 
Prof^ecies  of  Isaiah  Vindicated* ;  ^Prophecy: 
a  Preparation  for  Christ*;  *  Saint  Cyril's  Com- 
mentary on  Saint  Luke's  Cktspel* ;  <The  Third 
Part  of  the  Eccleaasttcal  History  of  J<^n» 
Bishop  of  Ephesus,  now  first  TransUrted  from 
Uie  Original  Syriac.*  He  also  wrote  commen- 
taries on  Daniel,  Genesis,  Jeremiah  and  Sam- 
uel 

PAYSANDU,  pi-san-doo',  a  port  and  de- 
Iffirtment  of  Uruguay,  and  its  capital  The  city, 
situated  on  a  hill  above  the  juncture  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  the  Uruguay^  lies  170  miles  north 
of  Buenos  Aires,  with  which,  as  well  as  with 
Montevideo,  it  has  steamboat  connections.  A 
railroad  runs  to  Montevideo  and  Saha 
Founded  in  1782  the  city  is  well  built  and 
healthy,  ranks  all  the  Uruguayan  cities  except 
Montevideo  in  populadon,  has  a  good  educa- 
tional system,  is  the  seat  of  -several  consub  and 
an  American  commercial  agent,  and  is  one  of 
the  great  slau^tering  and  packing  centres  of 
the  region.  From  there  come  the  famous  Pay- 
sandu  ox-tongues.   Pop.  about  30,000. 

PAYSON,  Edward.  American  Congrega^ 
tional  minister:  b.  Rindge,  N.  H.,  1783;  d.  1827. 
In  1803  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  subse- 
quently studied  thef^ogy  widi  his  father,  who 
was  pastor  at  Rindge.  In  1807  he  was  appointed 
pastor  at  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  20  years  later.  He  puUishied 
several  volumes  of  sermons,  v^ich  were  very 
popular  and  caused  their  author  to  have  more 
than  a  local  reputation.  Asa  Cummings  pub- 
lished his  complete  worics  with  a  memoir  (3 
vols.,  Phikulelphia  1846;  2d  ed.,  1859). 

PAYSON,  William  Farqohar,  American 
author:  b.  New  York.  18  Feb.  1876.  He  studied 
at  Columbia  Universi^,  and  from  1893-95  was 
on  the  staff  of  die  N*w  York  Times.  For  two 
years  he  was  managing  editor  of  Vogue,  and 
then  took  up  work  as  hterary  adviser  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Sturgis  and  Wakon  Company, 
publishers  (1909-13).  Among  his  publications 
are  <Thc  Copymaker*    (1897);    <The  Title- 


mongers*  (1898);  <John  Vytal*  (1901);  <The 
Triumph  of  Ufc*  (1903);  <Dd)onnaire»  (1904), 
which  in  its  dramatic  form  pl^ed  throughout 
the  United  Sutes  in  1905-06;  OBarry  Crf>rdon> 
(1908)  ;  <Feriwinkle>  (1910)  ;  <Love  Letters  of 
a  Divorced  Couple*  (1915). 

PAYTA,  prta.  PAITA,  Peru,  town  and  port 
of  the  northern  oart  of  the  country,  situated  in 
a  sort  of  amphitheatre  about  the  bay.  The  aty 
is  little  more  than  a  port  for  Piura  (q.v.),  about 
35  miles  distant,  within  which  a  railroad  nearly 
60  miles  long  connects  Payta.  The  harbor  is 
excellent  and  the  exports  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
hides,  hats  and  salt  reach  an  annual  value  of 
about  $6,000,000.  There  is  an  AnKrican  consul 
in  the  town.  Payta  was  sacked  by  the  pirate 
Anson  in  1741  and  was  nearly  wrecked  in  1877 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  reputed  die  first  for  30 
years.  Pop.  (estimated)  over  5,000. 

PAZ  SOLDAn,  pas  sol-dan',  Mariano 
Felipe,  Peruvian  geographer  and  historian :  b. 
Arequipa,  Peru,  August  1821 ;  d.  Lima,  Peru, 
31  Dec  1886.  He  was  graduated  in  law  at  Are- 
quipa in  1847  and  established  himself  at  Lima 
where  he  was  connected  with  various  govern- 
ment ofiices,  and  was  at  one  time  secretary  to 
the  Peruvian  legation  at  Colombia.  He  visited 
the  United  States  in  1853  in  order  that  he  might 
inspect  the  prison  systems,  and  afterward  as  tU- 
rector  of  public  works  succeeded  in  making  re- 
fonns  in  Peruvian  prisons.  Under  President 
(^tilla  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Minister  of  Justice  under  Balta.  He  wrote 
<Atlas  geografico  del  Peru*  (1861);  <Histo- 
ria  del  Peru*  (1866) ;  *Diceionario  geo- 
grifico  esta^stico  del  Perfi  (1877);  *Histo- 
ria  de  la  Guerra  del  Padfico*  (1884). 

PAZARDJIKp  generally  known  as  Tartar 
Pazardjil^  a  town  of  Bu^;aria,  in  Rumelia,  25 
miles  northwest  of  Varna,  mth  famous  fairs 
in  April.  Pop;  about  17jOm. 

pAzmAnY,  Peter,  Hungarian  clergyman 
and  audwr:  b.  Grosswardein,  1570;  d  1637, 
At  the  a^  of  13  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  (Catholic  Church  and  in  1587  became  a 
member  of  the  Jesuit  Order.  Pfizmdny  was 
the  ablest  leader  of  those  opposed  to  the  so- 
called  Reformation  in  Hungary.  He  was  suc- 
cessively provost  of  Fur6cz,  bishop  of  Nyitra, 
archbishop  of  Esztergom,  and  after  1629  cardi- 
nal primate  of  Hungary.  He  founded  the  Paz- 
maneum  in  1423  and  in  other  ways  did  much  for 
the  cause  of  education  in  Hungary.  Consult  his 
works  edited  by  Bogn&r  (Budapest  1894  et  seq.) 
and  Schwicker,  *Peter  Pazm&ny'  (Cologne 
1888). 

PAZZI.  pat'sS,  a  wealthy  and  influential 
Florentine  family  which,  led  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, Jacopo  Pazzi,  was  implicated  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  Lorenzo  and  Guiliano  de  Medici 
in  1478.  The  plot  failed  and  Jacopo  Pazzi  and 
his  accomplices  were  executed. 

PEA,  an  annual  vine  (Fisum  sativum')  of 
the  family  Fabacea,  cximmonly  grown  in  ^r- 
dens  all  over  the  world  Its  botanical  vanety 
arvense  is  the  6eld  pea.  Except  in  the  aAor  of 
Ibe  flowers  —  white  in  the  garden  sorts  and 
various  tints  of  blue  in  the  field  varieties  —  and 
in  the  seeds,  the  two  are  nearljr  alike  in  appear- 
enoe,  since  both  are  climbing  vines  with  pinnate 
leaves,  the  odd  terminal  leaflet  being  replaced  by 
a  bnndung  tendril.  From  its  home  in  western 
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Aua  and  adjacent  Europe,  die  pea  has  been 
taken  1^  man  to  all  dvilizea  countries,  but  suc- 
ceeds best  in  cool  climates.  It  has  been  cultivated 
since  very  early  times,  its  seeds  hdng  found  in 
Egyptian  tombs,  and  has  developed  a  very  large 
number  of  varieties,  most  of  which,  because  of 
the  plant's  great  tendency  to  vary,  have  disap- 
peared, yet  about  200  variedes  of  garden  peas 
are  onered  annually  hy  American  seedsmen. 
These  may  be  divided  into  orly,  medium  and 
late:  dwarf,  half -dwarfed  and  tall;  smooth- 
seeded  and  wrinkle-seeded;  those  with  edibk 
pods  and  those  whose  jfods  are  not  eaten  by 
man.  The  wrinkle-seeded  varieties  are  gener- 
ally considered  superior  in  flavor  to  the  smooth- 
seeded,  though  the  "marrowfat*  varieties  _  are 
highly  prized  h}F  many  people.  The  edible- 
podded  sorts,  which  are  prqiared  for  the  table 
like  strii^-beans,  are  less  popular  in  the  United 
States  than  Aey  deserve  to  be.  In  general  the 
low-growing,  quidc-matuHng  varieties  are  most 
popuTar  among  market-gardeners.  The  so- 
called  French  peas  (petiis  pois)  are  known  to 

firdeners  as  the  French  canner  or  Turkey  pea. 
he  garden  varieties  are  grown  mainly  for 
their  immature  seeds  which  are  used  as  a  vege- 
table; the  hdd  sorts  are  more  widely  em- 
^yed  as  "split*  peas  for  soup^aldng,  etc. 
Thnr  are  also  lai^dy  used  ground  for  stodc 
food,  but  for  this  purpose  the  meal  is  Renerally 
mixed  with  other  meal  to  lessen  its  soddenness. 
The  dried  garden  peas  are  also  used  for  soups. 
The  vines  of  both  kinds  make  excellent  fodder 
and  hay,  for  which  purposes  peas  are  often 
grown  with  barley  or  oats.  The  dried  mature 
vines  are  used  for  bedding  farm  animals. 

Peas  thrive  best  upon  fairly  nch,  well 
drained,  loamy  soils  ranging  in  quality  from 
beavy  clay  to  hAt  sandy  loam,  but  not  very 
■well  upon  gravelly  or  sandy  soils.  They  must 
not  be  over-supplied  widi  nitrogenous  plant- 
food,  because  this  tends  to  rankness  of  vme  at 
the  expense  of  productivity.  The  fertilizers  are 
preferably  applied  during  the  previous  year, 
and  the  ground  is  plowed  In  late  autumn  and 
left  rou^  until  the  spriiu,  when,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked,  harrowing  and 
seeding  should  be  done.  Spring  plovniw  is  also 
fiequently  practised.  The  seea  should  be  sown 
^  inch  or  two  deep,  in  drills  varying  in  distance 
apart  with  the  height  of  the  vines^the  usual  dis- 
tance being  equal  to  the  height.  The  tall  grow- 
ing varieties  are  generafly  supported  with 
"brush"  or  wire  trdlises.  Except  in  keejung 
the  surface  clean  and  loose  no  cultivation  should 
be  ^ven  since  unnecessary  disturbance  of  the 
soil  injures  the  roots.  Field-peas  are  generally 
broadcast,  but  when  drilling  machines  which 
do  not  split  the  seed  can  he  used  they  are  pref- 
erable. The  plants  are  hardy,"  being  able  to 
withstand  light  frosts  without  injury.  They  do 
not,  however,  succeed  well  in  hot,  dry  weather, 
being  subject  to  wiking  and  mildew,  the  tall 
kinds  especially.  The  northern  United  States 
and  Canada  are  the  chief  sources  of  dried  peas 
in  the  maifcets,  and  dwse  regions  furaisfa  prac- 
tically all  of  die  seed  sold  by  American 
seedsmen. 

Peas,  dther  gredi  or  mature,  are  hi^itf 
prized  as  food  for  man  and  animals.  They  arc 
ridi  in  protein  and  are  readily  -tfigestible  when 
cooked  until  they  become  soft.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  green  peas  ate  canned,  the  chief  local- 
ities of  tms  inthtstty  being  Maryland,  Delaware, 


and  New  Jersey,  irime  apecbl  inahchinfiT  it 
used  not  only  m  dieir  adtivatioii  bnt  in  mir 
preparation  for  canning.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
manmble  machine  is  the  *viiier,*  into  which  die 
vines  are  fed  as  they  come  from  the  field,  and 
in  which  revolving  beaters  and  (finders  re- 
move the  green  sems  as  satisfactorily  as  a  pea- 
tbresher  separates  the  dry  one  from  their  pods 
and  vines.  The  average  percentage  composi- 
tion of  dried  peas  is:  Carbohydrates,  62X); 
protein.  24.6;  water,  9.5;  ash,  2.9;  fat,  IjO. 
Green  peas  avenge  aa  folknn:  water,  766; 
carbohydrates,  16.9;  protein,  7J};  ash,  1.0;  fa^ 
0.5.  E^ble-podded  varieties  average  as  fol- 
lows: Water.  81^;  carbohydrates,  13.7;  pro- 
tein, 3.4;  ash,  07;  fat,  0.4 

Several  more  or  less  closely  related  plants 
of  the  family  fabacta  are  called  peau.  radb, 
however,  with  a  modifying  adjective;  The  best 
known  of  these  are  the  fdlowing:  Everbsdng 
pea  iLathfnu  laHfoHtu),  a  perewual,  floiifer- 
o«s  boA  oftcii  pfamted  in  gardens  for  omunent, 
especially  for  concealing  ansigbtly  objects  such 
as  rubbish-heaps,  stones,  etc ;  sweet  pea  {Lathy- 
rut  odoratns),  a  well-known  garden  annual 
flowering  herb  described  under  its  popular 
name;  glory  pea,  glory  vine,  or  parrot's  bill 
iCiioHnthus  dampieri),  a  tender  snb-rqwnt 
^rub  with  tmique,  showy  flowers,  for  which 
it  is  cultivated  somewhat  In  greenhouses 
but  has  not  become  widely  popular  be- 
cause of  its  proneness  to  the  attacks  of 
red  s]^der  and  Its  tUflicult  maiugement; 
hoary,  i»geon,  Toor,  Kongo  or  Dhal  pea 
iCajanus  indteus),  an  Asiatic  spedes  widely 
cultivated  in  tropical  countries  lor  its  seeds 
which  are  used  for  food;  scurfy  pea  (Psoraiea 
spp.),  many  herbs,  shrubs,  and  sub-shrubs  na- 
tives of  varioQS  countries,  wbere  several  are 
used  as  border  plants  in  gardens;  dude  pea 
iCicer  arieiitmm},  an  annual  herb  of  western 
Asia  and  the  Uemterranean  r^on  where  it  is 
largely  cultivated  for  its  ripe  seeds  which  are 
used  as  food;  and  sea  or  beach  pea  (Lathyna 
maritimus),  a  native  of  seacoaats  throt^out 
tbe  Northern  hemisphere  and  valued  in  rocky 
and  sandy  gardens  because  of  its  ^ility  to  grow 
under  very  adverse  conditions. 

Insect  Pests. —  Of  the  score  or  more  in- 
sects which  feed  upon  the  pea,  the  most  trouble- 
some is  probably  the  green  pea  louse  {Neetaro' 
phora  dtstruetor)  of  the  order  Hemiptera. 
Like  other  plant  lice  ,(q.v.)  this  Insect  multi- 
plies very  n^idly  and  m  seasons  favorable  to  It 
does  prodigious  damage,  espedallv  in  regions 
which  sup^v  canning  factories  with  peas.  Be* 
fore  the  middle  of  June  in  1900  the  damage  was 
estimated  at  $4,000^00,  and  that  of  the  previous 
season  at  $3,000,000.  In  one  season  it  spread 
havoc  from  New  Brunswidc  to  Virginia  de- 
stroying approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  cropt 
Very  ear^  and  very  late  planting  have  been  sug- 
gested as  preventive  measures,  as  has  also  the 
avoidance  of  two  successive  l^unuoons  crops 
mon  the  same  land.  As  remedies,  paying 
wiUi  kerosene  emulsion  (see  Fungicidbs)  has 
been  tried  with  indifferent  success,  but  brush- 
ing the  insects  with  spedal  machines  is  more 
satisfactory.  The  rows  of  plants  are  made  far 
enou^  apart  to  permit  oi  horse  cuhivatioo, 
which  is  given  immediately  after  the  bnidiinK 
so  as  to  bury  the  insects  before  thqr  can  retoni 
to  die  vines. 
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The  next  most  troublesome  insect  is  tiie  pea- 
weevil  (Bruchus  pisorum)  which  hors  its  eggs 
upon  the  young  pods  into  which  the  larvae  bur* 
row.  6nalfy  transforming  to  pupae  in  the  mature 
seed  from  which  the  aduks  issue  during  late 
sunmier  and  autumii^  akbough  in-the  North  they 
generally  wait  until  the  spring.  The  adults 
hibernate,  lay  their  eggs,  and  die;  they  do  not 
reproduce  in  or  feed  upon  stored  peas.  Fumi- 
gation mtb  carbon  bisulphide  or  bydroCTanIc 
add  gas  are  often  resorted  to,  the  seed  bdng 
endosed  in  air-tight  recqitades.  Holding  the 
seed  over  for  a  year  in  bins  from  which  the  bee- 
tles cannot  escape  is  also  recommended,  as  is 
also  late  planting,  this  last  beiojK  thought  to 
obviate  egg  laying,  the  insect  not  faving  until  the 
peas  come  into  flower. 

Of  the  other  insects  which  do  serious  injury 
the  following  are  probably  the  commonest: 
Ash-gray  blister  beetle  (Metcrobasis  unicolor) 
and  several  of  its  dose  rdatives.  These  eat 
the  leaves  of  peas,  beans  and  sever^  other  legu- 
ttiinous  plants  during  early  summer,  tiioagh  ear- 
lier in  the  year  their  larvae  may  have  ndped 
to  hold  the  grasshoppers  in  check  by  eating  their 
eggs.  Spraying  witii  Paris  green  and  dirivlnff 
the  insects  to  winrows  of  straw  to  be  burned 
are  recommended.  Several  cutworms  often  do 
serious  injury  (see  Cutwosh),  as  does  also 
the  boll-weevll  (q.v.).  Tlie  European  pearmoth 
(Semasia  mgrictma),  a  dreaded  pest  ox  fordgn 
fields,  is  known  to  be  an  arrival  in  Canada  and 
pea  growers  are  dreading  the  possiUe  spread  of 
the  insect  There  are  also  several  general  feed- 
ing insects  such  as  leaf-ho(}pers  and  plant-bugs 
wmcfa  are  occasionally  troublesome  to  the  agn- 
cnlturist 

PEA-CRAB,  an  English  name  for  PitmO' 
theres  pisum,  known  in  t£e  United  States  as  the 

oyster-crab  (q.v.). 

PEA  RIDGE,  Battle  of,  a  liattle  of  die 
Civil  War,  fought  7-8  March  1862.  Gen.  S.  R. 
Curtis  had  driven  the  Confederate  troops  out 
of  Aricansas  into  Indian  Territory,  and  made 
his  headquarters  at  Fayettevitle  in  the  extreme 
northwest,  when  he  heard  that  Van  Dom,  with 
Priee,  McCuUoch,  Albert  Pike,  and  some  25,000 
men,  were  rapidly  marching  against  Um.  The 
actual  effective  strength  of  ^e  Confederates 
was  by  the  official  records,  16,202  infantry  and 
cavaliy  and  about  50  cannon.  According  to 
Van  Dom's  official  report  less  than  14,000  were 
brought  into  the  battle.  Falling  back  to  Sugar 
Creek,  which  half  encircles  a  high  plateau  cut 
by  ravines,  called  Pea  Ridge,  he  strengthened 
hts  front  Van  Dom  thereupon  swung  his  army 
to  the  left  and  reached  Pea  Ridge  in  the  rear 
of  Curtis,  to  cut  off  his  communications  and 
reinforcements,  thus  making  his  elaborate 
frontal  preparations  worthless.  Curtis  at  once 
faced  his  army  to  the  rear,  his  left  on  die 
creek  and  his  right  on  Elkhbm  Tavern  at  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  the  Confederate  left  bring 
at  the  latter.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the 
Confederates  made  a  fierce  assault,  which  for 
a  time  seemed  to  carr^  all  before  it;  but  it  was 
in  two  nnrdated  divisicvs.  Mcintosh  and  Mc- 
CuUoch on  the  right  ambushed  and  outflanked 
Osterhaus;  Van  Horn  and  Price  at  Elkhom 
Tavern  decimated  Colonel  Carr's  forces.  The 
latter  earned  on  a  seven  hours'  fight  till  near 
die  last  witbont  reinforcements— n^Kh  could 


not  be  spared  him— so  heroically  that  one- 
fourth  of  his  troops  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  Confederate  right  was  making  a  final  effort 
to  break  the  Union  line  and  join  the  left,  when 
Curtis  brought  in  his  last  reserves,  and  in  a 
desperate  combat  in  the  woods  both  McCullocfa 
and  Mcintosh  were  mortally  wounded ;  where- 
upon their  troops  retreated,  and  Sigel  rein- 
forced Carr  and  stopped  the  prof^ess  of  Price, 
who  was  badly  wounded  The  Federals  lost 
some  guns  and  some  ground,  bdng  driven  half 
a  mile  beyond  Elkhorn  Tavern,  which  was  the 
headquarters  of  Van  Dorn  on  the  night  of  the 
7th,  as  it  had  been  of  Carr  in  the  morning 
On  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  Federals  re- 
newed the  fight,  and  Van  Dom,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  retreated.  Van  Dom  estimated  the 
strength  of  the  Union  army  at  from  17,000  to 
24tO0v.  But  the  official  records  show  their 
actual  strength  to  have  been  10,500  infantry 
and  cavalry  and  49  cannon.  The  Union  troops 
lost  1,351,  more  than  half  of  them  from  Carrs 
division  I  the  Confederates  probably  lost  as 
many,  smce  Van  Dom  says  that  his  loss  was 
between  800  and  1,000  killed  and  wounded  and 
300  missing. 

PSA-TRBB.  See  PsFm-mx.  _ 

PSA-WEBVIL.  See  BEAir-wixm.  ' 

PEABODT.  j^mAX  Andrew  Preston, 

American  Unitarian  dergyman :  b.  Beverly, 

Mass.,  19  March  1811;  d.  Cambridge.  Mass.,  10 
Mardi  1893.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1825,  studied  also  at  the  divinitv-  school,  be- 
came in  1833  colleague  of  Nathan  Parker  at  the 
South  Parish  Oiurch  of  Portsmouth,  N,  H.,  and 
soon  afterward  sole  pastor.  In  1860  he  was 
made  Plummer  professor  of  Christian  morals 
and  ethics  at  Harvard,  and  diis  post  he  hdd 
undl  his  resignation  in  1881,  when  he  recdved 
an  emeritus  appointment,  his  attention  bdng 
thenceforth  given  chiefly  to  literary  work.  In 
1862  and  1868-69  he  was  acting  president  of 
Harvard.  He  was  editor  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  in  1852-61,  and  besides  more  than 
100  addresses  and  spedal  sermons,  published 
several  volumes  including  'Lectures  on  Chris- 
tian Doctrine*  (1844) ;  'Conversation:  Its 
Faults  and  its  Graces'  (1856) :  'Christianity  the 
Rel^on  of  Nature'  (1864)  ;  'Reminiscences  of 
European  Travd>  (1868);  'Manual  of  Moral 
Philosophy*  (1873);  'Christianity  and  Science* 
(1874) ;  'Christian  Belief  and  Life*  (1875) ; 
'Moral  Phil(«ophy>  (1887):  'Harvard  Remi- 
niscences* (1888);  'Harvard  Graduates  Whom 
I  Have  Known  >  ( 1 890)  ;  '  Masterpieces  o  f 
Cicero*  (1912).  Consult  De  Normanoie,  James, 
'Memorial  Sermon  on  Andrew  Preston  Pea- 
body.* 

PBABODY,  CecU  Hobart,  naval  archi- 
tect: h.  Burlington^  Vt.,  9  Aug.  188S.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Massachuetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1877  and  in  1878  was  ajipointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Imperial  Agri- 
cultural Cbll^e,  Sapporo,  Japan.  In  1881  he 
was  assistant  professor  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing at  the  Univeruty  of  Illinois  and  in  1883 
went  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology where  he  has  been  assodate  professor  o£ 
steam  engineering  and,  since  1893^  pfofessor  of 
naval  architecture  and  marine  piginecring;  He 
is  member  of  the  council  of  ae  Sodety  of 
N«vid  Axdiitiects  and  M»iiac  Ei^eers  and 
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Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciuices,  and  in  1915  received  the  Order  of  the 
Rising  Sun  (Japan)  third  class.  He  has  pub- 
lished <Thennodynamics  of  the  Steam  Ensine' 
<18e9);  <Valve-gears>  (1892);  <Naval  Archi- 
tecture* (1904) ;  *Thernio^mamics  of  the 
Steam  Turbine*  (1911);  < (Computations  for 
Marine  Engines>  (1913). 

PEABODY,  Elizabeth  Palmer,  American 
writer  and  educator :  b.  Billerica,  Mass.,  16  May 
1804;  d.  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  4  Jan.  1894.  She 
engaged  in  teaching  at  16  and  later  studied 
Gredk  under  Emerson.  She  taught  under  Amos 
Bronson  Alcott  (Q-vJ^  was  for  a  time  secretary 
to  William  Elleiy  Chasmm^  and  subsequentqr 
was  largely  instrtmiental  m  introducing  the 
Froebel  kindergarten  system  into  the  tfnitcd  . 
States.  Among  her  publications,  which  are 
chiefly  of  an  educational  character,  are  *First 
Steps  in  HistorT>  (1833) ;  ^Crimes  of  the 
House  of  Austria*  (1852)  ;  ^Kindergarten  Cul- 
ture* (1870):  <Kinderparten  in  Italy*  (1872); 
*  Reminiscences  of  William  ^leiy  Channing* 
(1880);  ^Letters  to  KinderKartners>  (I^; 
^Education  in  the  Home  Kindergarten>  (.lSS7)t 
etc 

PEABODY,  Francis  Greenwood  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  clen^man  and  educator:  b,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  1847.  He  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1869,  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
in  1872,  and  in  1874-«)  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Parish  Church  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  From 
1880-86  he  was  professor  of  theology  in  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  from  1886-1912 
was  Flununer  professor  of  Christian  morals  at 
Harvard  University,  retiring  as  emeritus  pro- 
fessor in  1912.  He  has  pubKshed  *Mommgs 
in  the  College  Chapel.  First  Series'  (18961; 
^Afternoons  in  the  College  Chapel*  (1898); 
<Tesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question'  (1900)  ; 
*Religion  of  an  Educated  Man'  (1903);  *Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Christian  Character'  0^5): 
^Mornings  in  the  Coll^  Oapcl,  Second 
Series'  (1907) :  ^Approach  to  the  Social  Ques- 
tion' (1909)  ;  (Evenings  in  Hie  Cotlege  Chapel' 
(1911)  :  ^Christian  Life  in  the  Modem  World> 
(1914). 

PBABODY,  George,  American  merchant 
and  philanthropist:  b.  Danvers  (now  Peabody), 
Mass.,  18  Feb.  1795;  d.  London,  England,  4 
Nov.  1869.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  after  a 
common  school  education  he  became  clerk  in  a 
grocery  store  at  the  age  of  11.  In  1812  be 
went  to  Georgetown,  D.  C,  as  clerk  in  his 
uncle's  groceiy;  but  a  few  years  later  entered 
into  partnership  with  Elisha  Riggs  in  the  whole- 
sale diy  poods  business,  at  Baftimore.  Largely 
through  his  untiring  industry  the  firm  became 
prosperous  and  influential,  and  his  partner  re- 
tiring in  1829  he  was  left  at  the  head  of  the 
business.  In  tehalf  of  his  firm  he  had  several 
times  visited  London,  and  decided  to  make  that 
his  permanent  residence.  He  conseqtwndv  ser- 
ered  his  connection  with  4ils  American  firm, 
established  in  London  a  banking  and  mercantile 
bunness  under  the  firm  name  of  (3eorge  Pea- 
body  and  Company  and  amassed  a  large  for- 
tune. Hiis  wealth  he  devoted  largely  to  pro- 
moting education,  giving  most  generously  to 
several  institutions.  He  gave  $200,000  to  found 
an  institute  with  a  free  library  and  lecture 
course  in  Ms  native  town  of  Danvers;  and  to 
the  dty  of  Baltimore  gave  $1,400,000  for  an 


institute  combining  free  library  and  lectures 
with  an  academy  of  music  and  an  art  gallery. 
In  1866  diis  institute  was  opened  and  he  was 
present  at  the  dedication  ceremonies.  He  fur- 
ther gave  $150,000  to  Yale  for  a  museum  of 
natural  history;  the  same  amount  to  Harvard 
fbr  a  museum  of  arclueology  and  ethnology; 
$140,000  to  Salem,  Mass.,  to  found  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science;  and  an  endowment  of 
$13,000  to  the  Newburyport  public  library.  In 
1862  he  placed  in  Uie  hands  of  trustees  m  the 
dty  of  London  $750,000  for  the  building  of 
model  tenement-houses  for  the  poor  to  be  let 
at  moderate  rents.  This  plan  proved  so  suc- 
cessful and  the  houses'  were  so  well  patronized 
that  he  later  increased  the  fund  to  $2,500,(XX), 
it  being  known  as  the  London  Peabody  fund. 
In  1851  he  contributed  $15^)0  for  (he  improve- 
ment of  the  United  States  cxhiMt  at  the  London 
Worid's  Fair;  and  in  1852  gave  $10,000  to  the 
second  expeditioa  tmiler  Dr.  Kane  in  the  seardi 
for  Sir  John  Franldin.  Hence  a  part  of  the 
region  discovered  by  this  expedition  was  named 
iu  his  honor  Peabody  Land.   His  last  and  most 
important  gift  was  that  of  $3,500,000  for  the 
promotion  of  education  in  the  Southern  States, 
under  the  control  of  a  spedal  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  Imown  as  the  Peabody  Educational 
Fund  (q.v.).  The  -total  amount  of  his  gifts 
was  between  $8^000  and  $9,000,000.  His 
benefactions  were  so  eminently  wise  and  hdp- 
ftil  to  the  commtinitv  tfiat  he  was  greatly  re- 
spected and  beloved  in  both   England  and 
America.   In  1866  he  was  given  the  freedom  of 
the  dty  of  London,  an  unusual  honor;  and  the 
queen  sent  him  an  autograph  letter  and  a  minia- 
ture portrait  of  herself,  both  of  which  are  at 
the  mstitute  in  Peabody,  Mass.    A  public 
ftmeral  was  given  lum  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  his  renuiins  were  brought  to  the  United 
States  by  the  British  ship-of-warAf oworcA,  and 
buried  widi  fitting  honors  at  I^mvers,  Mass. 
(See  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  Peabodv 
Educational  Fund).  Consult  The  *Life  by 
Hanaford  (1870) ;  Bolton,  <Poor  Boys  who  be- 
came Famous'  (1888) ;  Curiy.  ^Bnef  Sketch 
of  CJeorge  Peabody*  (1898). 

PEABODY,  George  Foster,  American 
banker:  b.  Cx)kmbus,  Ga..  27  July  1852.  He 
was  educated  in  private  sdtools  and  is  president 
of  the  Broadway  RaXty  (xnnpany,  the  Meidcan 
CosA  and  Coke  Company,  the  C>)mpania  Metal- 
lurgica  Mejicana,  and  director  in  many  other 
corporations.  In  1896-1905  Mr.  Peabody  was 
treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. He  is  chairman  of  the  State  of  New 
York  Reservation  Commission,  director  of  the 
(General  Education  Board,  the  Southern  Educa- 
tion Board,  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricul- 
tural Institute,  the  Tudcogce  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute,  tiie  Universitv  of  Georgia,  the 
Skidmore  School  of  Arts,  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  C^ommerce!  In  1903  he  received  the 
honora^  degree  of  A.M.  from  Harvard,  that 
of  LL.D.  in  the  same  year  from  Washington 
and  Lee  and  in  1906  from  we  Umversitr  of 
Geor^a. 

PEABODY,  Henry  Oliver,  American  in- 
ventor: b.  Boxford,  Mass.,  13  May  1826;  d. 
Point  Allenton.  Mass,,  28  July  1903.  At  tfie 
outbreak  of  the  Qvil  War  he  was  employed  in 
an  arms  factory  In  Boston,  and  there  invented 
the  breet^^cfing  gun  known  as  the  Peabody 
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rifle.  It  was  manufactured  in  large  quantities 
by  a  Providence  establishment  for  the  Tnrkish 
^vemment.  Its  fiattern  was  co|ued  extensively 
in  Europe,  where  it  was  not  patented. 

PBABODY,  James  Hamilton.  American 
banker;  b.  Topsham,  Vt..  21  Aug.  1852.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  goinc  to  Colorado  engasred  in  busi- 
ness first  as  a  bookkeeper  and  then  as  a  mer- 
chant in  Canon  City.  In  1885  when  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Canon  City  was  organized  he 
was  chosen  vice-president,  and  later  became 
president  He  has  also  been  active  In  public 
life,  has  been  city  clerk,  member  of  the  school 
boar^  city  treasurer  and  member  of  the  city 
couna] ;  in  1885  he  was  elected  county  clerk  on 
the  Republican  ticket  In  1902  he  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected  governor  of  Colorado  for  a 
two  years'  term.  He  has  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

PEABODY,  Josephine  Preston,  American 
poet:  b.  New  York,  1874.  She  was  educated 
at  Radcliffe  College  and  was  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish literature  at  Wellesley  College,  1901-03.  In 
1906  she  married  Prof.  L.  S.  Marks  of  Harvard 
University.  In  1909  her  drama  <The  Piper* 
won  the  Stratford-on-Avon  prize.  "Hiis  drama 
was  presented  throughout  New  England  the 
following  year  and  in  New  York  in  1911.  She 
is  a  contributor,  especially  of  poetryj  to  leading 
magazines.  (See  The  Piper).  She  is  the 
author  of  'Old  Greek  Folk  Stories* 
(1897);  'The  Wayfarers:  a  Book  of 
Verse>  (1898);  ^Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes: 
New  Poems  with  a  Play'  (1900);  <Marlowe.* 
a  drama  infused  with  the  Elizabethan  spirit, 
and  containing  several  beautiful  lyrics  (1901): 
<The  Singing  Leaves*  (1903);  <The  Wings* 
1905,  a  drama) ;  *The  Book  of  the  Little 
ast'  (1908);  <The  Singing  Man'  (poems, 
1911);  *The  Wolf  of  GiAW  (drama,  1913); 
'New  Poems'  (1915). 

PEABODY,  Robert  Swain,  American 
ardiitect:  -b.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  22  Feb. 
1845;  d.  23  Sept  1917.  In  1866  he  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  University,  and  subsequently 
studied  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris.  He 
established  his  practice  in  Boston  in  1^  and 
from  1909  until  his  death  was  chairman  of  the 
Boston  park  commission.  His  principal  worlcs 
are  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  city 
hall  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  Machinery  Hall 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Peabody  was  an  overseer 
of  Harvard  and  in  1900-01  was  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  and  in  19^- 
05  and  1907-^  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Archi- 
tects. In  1910  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  He  published 
<A  Holiday  Study  of  Cities  and  Ports'  (1908) 
and  <An  Architect's  Sketch  Book'  (1912). 

PEABODY,  Sdlim  Hobart,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Rockingham,  Vt,  20  Aug.  1829;  d. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  27  May  1903.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1852, 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  engi- 
neering at  the  Polytechnic  College  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  where  he  remained  from  1854-57  and 
was  later  connected  with  various  educational 
institutions  in  the  West.  He  was  professor  of 
physics  and  engineering  at  die  Massachnsetts 
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Agricoltunil  College  in  1871  and  in  1^  ac- 
cepted the  diair  ot  mechanical  engineering  at 
the  Illinois  Industrial  Academy  at  Champaign, 
in.  He  was  elected  president  of  that  institu- 
tion in  1880  and  under  his  administration  it  be- 
came the  University  of  Illinois.  He  resigned 
the  presidency  in  1891  to  become  chief  of  the 
department  of  liberal  arts  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  Among  his  pi^lications 
are  ^AstronooQr*  (1869) ;  ^juvenile  Natural 
History*  (3  vols.,  1869) ;  <New  Practical  Arith- 
metic* (1872):  ^American  Patriotism*  (1880); 
^Charts  of  Arithmetic*  (1900). 

PEABODY,  Mass-  town,  the  world's  lar- 
gest sheepskin  town,  Essex  Countv,  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  two  miles  west  of 
Salem.  It  includes  the  villages  of  Peabody, 
North  Peabody,  South  Peabody  and  West  Pea- 
body.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1855  as 
South  Danvers,  and,  in  1868,  the  name  was 
changed  in  honor  of  George  Peatody  (q.v.), 
who  was  bom  there.  The  most  important  of 
its  manufactures  is  leather,  plain  and  morocco ; 
others  are  shoes,  electrical  supplies,  tannins 
machinery,  hair  goods  and  glue.  It  contains 
the  Peabody  Institute,  founded  in  1852  by 
George  Peabody,  and  the  Eben  Dale  Sutton 
Reference  Library.  The  institute  is  under  the 
management  of  a  board  of  trustees  who  report 
annually  to  the  town  government;  it  contains 
a  library  of  47,600  volumes  (1916)  and  a  lec- 
ture hall  in  which  free  lectures  are  given.  The 
Sutton  Library  is  under  the  control  of  the  same 
trustees.  In  1902  the  Peabody  Historical  So- 
ciety presented  the  institute  with  a  small  safe 
containinjj:  pictures  of  the  town,  articles  by 
leading  citizens  and  newspapers,  whidi  is  'to 
be  opened  by  the  citizens  of  Peabody  on  or 
after  16  June  200^*  Pop.  18,625. 

PEABODY-BIRD,  the  white-throated 
sparrow  (q-T.),  so  called  in  northern  New  &ig- 

land. 

PBABODY  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACH- 
jERS.  In  1867  George  Peabody  made  his 
memorable  donation  to  the  cause  of  Southern 
education,  giving  first  and  last  over  $2,000,000 
to  a  distinguished  body  of  gentlemen  from 
various  Northern  States  as  well  as  from  the 
Soudi.  These  gentlemen  organized  themselves 
under  the  title  «The  Trustees  of  fte  Peabody 
Education  Fund.*  Peabody  Normal  College 
was  established  as  the  first  central  work  of 
the  Peabody  Education  Fund  at  '  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  1875.  The  institution  grew  steadily 
and  received  increased  appropriations  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee  as  well  as  from  the  Pea- 
bochr  Education  Fund,  using  the  grounds, 
bnifdings  and  equipment  of  the  University  of 
Nashville  by  courtesy  of  that  institution.  Prom 
the  outset  Peabody  College  was  designed  for 
the  hi^er  traitung  of  teachers  and  to  encourage 
State  support  for  normal  schools  and  for  the 
development  of  public  education.  It  has  re- 
mained true  to  that  mission,  changing  and  ad- 
vancing its  curriculum  as  adapted  to  the  larger 
aims  in  Southern  education  as  related  to  the 
entire  nation.  As  Peabody  College  grew  in 
ninnber  of  students  and  in  influence,  it  became 
necessary  to  secure  a  permanent  endowment 
and  a  more  stable  policy.  From  1905  to  1909 
these  plans  were  worked  on  energetically  and 
with  success.  For  30  years  the  college  had  run 
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successfully  without  a  charter  of  its  own  and 
with  no  income  except  annual^  appropriatimis. 
In  1909  the  institution  was  daly  incorporated 
on  30  September  under  the  title  ^^reorRe  Feabody 
College  for  Teachers.^  Its  new  boaroof  trustees 
held  their  first  meeting  on  S  October  of  that 
year,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
now  received  an  endowment  of  about  $1,75<MK)0. 
In  1911  plans  for  new  buildittgs  on  a  new  cam- 
pus were  begun,  and  from  tmt  date  to  1914  a 
successful  campa^  for  additional  funds  was 
prosecuted,  resulting  in  Inin^g  to  the  college 
$1,500,000  of  new  endowment  Tlie  college  now 
owns  a  very  attractive  campus  of  50  acres  ad- 
jacent to  the  campus  of  Vanderbilt  University 
on  the  one  side  and  the  campus  of  Ward-Bel- 
mont College  on  the  other,  forming  a  group  of 
about  125  acres  of  almost  continuous  campus 
in  the  best  residential  section  of  Nashville. 
Good  i^ysical  surrounding  of  the  college  are, 
therefore,  secured  for  all  time.  On  the  campus 
there  are  now  five  buildings  of  new  fire-proof 
construction,  designed  in  classical  style,  with 
special  reference  to  Southern  colonial  archi- 
tecture. These  five  buildii^  have  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000.  The  total  resources 
of  the  college  are  now  nearly  £3,750,000.  The 
college  has  been  organized  on  me  quarter  plan 
since  1908,  following  in  the  main  the  system 
which  has  been  so  successful  at  the  Univeraty 
of  Chicago.  With  Vandeihilt  University  there 
is  a  contractual  arrangement  by  which  students 
in  either  institution  may  choose  as  much  as  one^ 
third  of  their  studies  in  the  other  institution. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  each  institution  to 
put  all  of  its  resources  and  energy  into  special 
departments  without  duplication.  Thus  there 
IS  created  in  resources  and  strength  virtually  a 
single  institution  bedced  4qr  something  Uk^ 
^000,000.  Scholarships  bestowed  by  the  Pea- 
body  Fund  are  given  to  a  certain  nnmber  of 
worthy  students  of  the  college.  The  degree  of 
licentiate  of  instruction  is  conferred  by  the  col- 
lege, and  the  sftident  holding  this  degree  is  by 
law  eligible,  without  any  further  examination, 
for  any  teaching  position  in  the  public  schools 
of  Tennessee.  The  university  confers  other 
degrees:  master  and  bachelor  of  arts,  letters 
and  science.  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  has  its  alumni  and  former  students 
in  almost  every  kind  of  educational  position 
throuriiout  the  South  and  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  Over  15,000  students 
have  attended  the  institution  and  at  least  3,000 
graduates  have  received  diplomas  from  its 
faculty.  At  present  the  summer  quarter  is  very 
pillar  with  progressive  teachers  in  active 
service,  who  come  for  six  weeks  or  12 
weeks  and  receive  instruction  wluch  they  take 
back  to  their  important  positions  throughout 
the  entire  South.  The  summer  quarter  has 
usually  about  1,500  students.  There  are  about 
500  students  in  the  fall,  winter  and  spring 
quarters, 

Chables  E.  Lrmc  . 
PEABODY  EDUCATION  FUND, 
founded  in  1867  by  George  Peaboihr  (q-v-)  for 
educational  purpoKs  in  the  SouHl  In  the 
articles  of  endowment  die  words  are  that  the 
money  shall  be  used  for  promoting  'intellectual, 
moral  and  industrial  education  in  me  most  desti- 
tute portion  of  the  Southern  States  *  Tlie  firU 
gift  was  lecnritics  amoDiiting  to  |2,10(M100  of 


whtdi  $1,000,000  were  Mississippi  State  bonds. 
The  Mississippi  bonds  were  afterward  repudi- 
ated. Mr.  Peabody  gave  SljOOaOOO  additional 
in  1869.  Of  this  amount  $384,000  were  Fferida 
bonds,  issued  while  that  section  was  a  Territory, 
and  for  certain  reasons  such  bonds  had  never 
been  recognized  as  legal  by  the  State.  The 
fund  was  placed  in  charge  of  15  trustees,  men 
prominent  in  the  United  States  —  Robert  C. 
Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  was  diainnan. 

The  trustees  held  meetings  annual^,  gen- 
erally in  New  York  Qty.  They  filled  vacancies 
caused  by  death  or  resignation  and  trans- 
acted such  business  as  was  necessary.  The  trus- 
tees had  authority  to  spend  the  interest  and  40 
per  cent  of  the  principal  the  first  two  years; 
after  that  time  the  principal  was  to  remain  in- 
tact for  30  years  when  the  whole  amount  might 
be  divided  and  distributed  for  educationid  pur- 
poses, as  might  be  deemed  best  by  the  trustees. 
The  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  fund  were 
broad  and  precautions  were  taken  not  to  in- 
terfere with  established  schools.  Efforts  were 
to  be  made  to  work  with  existing  schools,  to 
strengthen  weak  schools  and  to  promote  in  gen- 
eral clementaiy  education.  No  school  should 
receive  aid  unliess  it  had  in  attendance  at  least 
100  students  and  maintained  a  sdiool  10  months 
in  the  year.  The  district  desiring  a  ^are  of 
die  fund  should  contribute  twice  the  amount 
granted  the  trustees.  A  school  having  an 
attendance  of  100  pupils  and  complying  with 
other  conditions,  mig^t  have  $300 ;  if  200  pupils 
were  in  attendance,  it  might  have  $600;  and  a 
school  with  300  in  attendance  mig^t  have 
$1,000.  Normal  and  training  schools  for  teadi- 
ers  received  special  attention.  Scholarships 
were  granted  to  many  worthy  pupils — at  first 
$200  each,  bter  $100.  From  the  establishment 
of  the  fund  to  the  end  of  the  30  years  the  total 
amount  paid  out  was  about  $2,600,000.  The 
greater  part  of  this  sum  was  used  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louiuana,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  The 
poli<7  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund  and  their  agents 
became  a  most  powerful  influence  in  develcm- 
ittg  public  education,  universal  and  genuinely 
democratic,  and  made  a  maiked  impression  on 
every  type  of  school  in  the  South,  its  chief  in- 
strument bdug  the  Peabody  College  for  Toch- 
ers (q.v.).  Consuh  Little.  C.  £.,  ^George  Pea- 
body College  for  Teachers:  Its  Evolution  and 
Present  Sutus>  (Nashville  1912) ;  Reports  of 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  in 
which  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  founda- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  fund 

PEACE  (in  law)-.   See  Breach. 

PEACE,  Breach  of.  See  Breach. 

PEACE,  Reticioua  (German,  Religions' 
friede),  a  series  of  treaties  by  which,  after  the 
Reformation,  the  Protestant  states  were  granted 
their  religious  liberty.  There  are  two  treaties 
which  especially  bear  tills  name,  that  of  Nurem- 
berg, signed  by  the  Protestants  on  23  July  and 
eoiwrmed  by  the  emperor.  Carles  V.  at  Ratis- 
bon,  2  Aug.  1532,  and  that  of  Augsburg,  26 
Sept.  1555.  By  the  treaty  of  Nuremberg  the 
emperor  pledged  himself  to  summon  a  council 
to  settie  all  religious  differences,  and  both  sides 
agreed  to  suspend  hostilities  until  the  council 
should  be  convoked.  The  Proteslsnts  gained 
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by  this  peaca  onty  a  taoBoaay  aocuri^.  The 
Peace  ox  Nuren  nierff  was  renewed  six  times 
between  1534  and  1545.  The  victory  of  Charles 
over  the  Schmalkaldic  Leagtie  placed  the  whole 
of  Germany  at  his  mercy,  when  the  declaration 
of  war  by  the  Elector  Maurice  compelled  him 
to  accept  the  Peace  of  Passau,  31  July  1552,  by 
which  the  ri^t  of  the  evangelical  states  to  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  adknowledsed 
by  the  emperor,  who  promised  to  ctmvene  a  met 
to  settle  the  rig^its  of  the  two  religiotu  parties 
and  the  rights  of  the  imperial  authorities.  Sev> 
eral  circumstances  delayed  the  mrating  of  the 
diet,  which  toolc  place  at  Aogsbarg  in  1555,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  and  con- 
cluded the  treaty  known  as  the  Religious  Peace 
of  Augsburg,  which  provided  that  no  state  was 
to  be  £sturbed  on  account  of  its  religion.  Sub- 
jects were  not  forbidden  to  leave  a  state  where 
their  religion  was  persecuted,  and  the  Protes- 
tants were  to  retain  alt  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices in  tfaur  possession  after  the  Peace  of 
Passau.  The  Calvinists  were  wt  included  in 
the  provisions  of  this  trea^,  but  by  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  (1648),  which  placed  the  Cal- 
vinists on  the  same  footit^  with  the  Lutherans, 
a  permanent  peace  was  established. 

PEACE  CONFERENCES.  See  Hagitb 
Court;  Peace  Treaties;  Wak,  EtJsopEAK 
—  Peace  Confekence. 

PEACE  CONVENTION,  in  American  his- 
tory,  a  term  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War.  After  the  secession  of  several  of  the 
Southern  Statra,  \%«nia  on  1  Jan.  1861  invited 
die  other  secession  States  to  send  delegates  to 
a  conference  in  Washington,  D.  C,  with  the 
object  of  devising  a  plan  wheretw  all  differences 
between  the  North  and  the  South  might  be 
peaceably  settled.  The  conference  met  4  Feb- 
ruary and  delegates  were  present  from  14  free 
States  and  seven  slave  States.  Ex-President 
John  Tyler  was  made  presiding  c^cer.  A  com- 
mittee of  one  from  each  State  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  report  of  "what  th^  may  deem 
ri^t,  necessary,  and  prcmer,  to  restore  harmony 
and  preserve  the  Umon.*  Several  minority  re- 
ports were  presented,  but  the  majority  report 
was  adopted.  It  recommended  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  the  substance 
of  which  was  as  follows :  (1)  In  the  Territories 
north  of  lat  36°  30*  slavery  was  to  be  prohib- 
ited. In  Territories  south  of  that  Hne  the  in- 
stitution was  to  remain  as  it  then  was,  and  no 
law  was  to  be  passed  abridging  the  rig^t  of  a 
man  to  take  his  slave  thither.  The  status  of 
new  States  was  to  be  determined  by  the  con- 
stitution adopted  by  them.  (2)  No  new  ter- 
ritory was  to  be  acquired  except  by  discovery 
or  for  naval  and  commercial  stations  or  depots, 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
senators  from  the  free  States  and  a  majority 
of  the  senators  from  the  slave  Sutes.  (3) 
Neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  amendment 
diereof  was  to  be  construed  as  ^ving  Congress 
power  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  aiw  State; 
□or  to  abolish  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  of  the  owners,  nor  without  compensation 
to  the  latter;  nor  to  prohibit  representatives  and 
others  from  taking  their  slaves  to  the  District 
and  brii^ng  them  away  again ;  nor  to  prcdiibit 
slavenr  in  any  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Uie  United  States,  if  within  a  slave  State;  nor. 


to  prahiint  the  inland  slave  trade  between  ^ve 
States,  but  not  in  or  through  free  States.  The 
slave  trade  in  the  District  was  pr^bited.  Sec- 
tion 4  provided  for  tke  delivery  of  fugitive 
slaves,  section  5  for  the  prohibition  of  the  for- 
eign slave  trade,  section  7  for  the  payment  to 
owners  by  the  United  States  of  the  value  of 
slaves  that  might  escape  by  reason  of  the  Inter- 
ference of  mobs  with  Federal  officers,  and  for 
Securing  to  the  ctticens  of  each  State  the  priv- 
iltges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States,*  whUe  section  6  ordained  that  sections 
1,  3  and  5  and  article  1,  section  2,  clause  3,  and 
artide  4,  section  2,  clause  3  of  the  Constitution 
were  to  be  amended  or  abolished  only  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  States.  This  report 
was  offered  to  the  Senate,  which  refused  to  act 
upon  it,  and  it  met  a  similar  fate  in  the  House, 
neither  party  being  satisfied  with  it 

PEACE  OF  GOD,  a  cessation  from  private 
warfare  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
France  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  tried  to 
impose  upon  the  nobles  of  that  country.  The 
ecclesiastical  auAorities  in  several  synods  rec- 
ommended tint  all  differences  should  be  set- 
tied  by  the  ordinary  dvil  tribunals,  and 
attempted  to  enforce  obedience  or  at  least  com- 
pliance by  threats  of  spiritual  penalties.  But 
Aese  efforts  were  all  in  vain,  the_  nobles  refus- 
ing to  submit  to  any  of  the  minor  courts  — 
the  only  ones  then  existing.  A  compromise  was 
arrived  at  which  resulted  in  At  establishment 
of  what  was  known  as  the  Truce  of  God  (q.v.)l 

PBACS  OF  THB  PTBSNEE8.  See 

Pykehees,  Psacb  of  the. 

PEACE  RIVER,  Canada,  an  important 

affluent  of  the  Mackenrie  (q-v.). 

PEACE  SOCIETY,  an  organization 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  uni- 
versal peace  on  a  permanent  basis  among  the 
nations.  William  Allen  and  Joseph  Price  or- 
ganized a  peace  society  in  London  in  1816;  but 
the  first  peace  society  on  the  European  conti- 
nent was  established  in  Geneva  in  1830.  At 
Ae  International  Peace  Congress  held  in  Lon- 
don in  1843  there  were  present  294  British,  37 
American  and  six  Continental  delegates.  Tlie 
society,  more  or  less  a  religious^  movement, 
asked  the  support  of  all  denominations  as  well 
as  of  persons  who  oppose  war  on  any  grounds. 
It  has  always  advocated  a  gradual  disarma- 
ment hy  all  UK  nations  of  Europe,  but  its  main 
contention  is  the  necessity  for  adopting  the 
principle  of  arbitration  in  intemattonaf  disputes. 
See  Ahebican  Peace  Sooeiy;  Caxhegib  Eh- 

DOWHBNT    FOR    iNmHATIOHAL    PeACE;  PeACX 

Convention. 

PEACE  TREATIES.  Although  compara- 
tively few  peace  treaties  were  nwotiated  prior 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  the  making  of  such  agree- 
ments, as  well  as  the  observance  of  treaties  in 
general  between  the  great  nations  of  the  world, 
was  one  of  the  first  phenomena  to  indicate 
die  advance  of  civilization.  In  the  history  of 
international  law  there  were  few  subjects  that 
received  earlier  attention.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  historians  devote  much  space  to  the  sub- 
ject, while  the  fact  that  nations  had  given 
thought  to  this  method  of  settling  grievances 
ages  before  tiiese  chronicles  were  written  is 
indicatwi  hy  the  references  to  such  agreements 
whidi  i^pear  in  the  Old  Testament  writings  a* 
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well  as  hr  tbe  records  discovered  upon  the 
ancient  monuments  of  E^ypt  and  Ass>Tia. 
Even  the  movement  for  universal  arbitration, 
the  principle  which  attained  its  culmination  in 
The  Hague  tribunal,  is  almost  as  old  as  the 
records  of  histoi^.'  It  is  true  that  the  first 
instances  of  arbitration,  especially  those  of 
Greece,  were  intermnnicipal.  rather  than  be- 
tween the  different  races.  Durinff  the  Middle 
ages  the  popes  were  frequently  appealed  to, 
and  it  was  in  response  to  such  demands  that 
Innocent  III  became  the  mediator  between 
Kin^  John  and  his  barons;  Boniface  VIII 
arbitrated  the  difficulties  between  Edward  I 
and  Philippe  le  Bel ;  Leo  X  arranged  affairs  for 
Maximilian  and  the  Doge  of  Venice,  just  as, 
in  more  modem  times,  Leo  XIII  adjusted  tfie 
(Uqnite  of  Germany  and  Spain  in  i«lation  to 
the  Caroline  Islands.  It  was  as  early  as  1603 
that  Sully  suggested  his  j>lan  for  a  "Concert* 
of  the  15  states,  by  which  all  international 
differences  were  to  be  decided  A  century  later 
the  Abbe  Saint  Pierre  proposed  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  "General  Leaf^e  of  Christendom,*, 
but,  although  his  international  peace  court  was 
based  upon  a  less  ulterior  motive  than  that  of 
Sully,  it  had  little  effect  except  to  in»ire  a 
hundred  or  more  similar  schemes  which  helped 
to  prepare  the  world  for  the  organization  oi 
the  19th  century  tribunal  of  arbitration  at  The 
Hi^e. 

The  most  important  treaty  to  which  the 
United  States  has  been  a  party  was  the  Peace 
of  Paris,  the  preliminaries  of  which  were 
signed  in  that  city  13  Nov.  1782.  In  announc- 
ing the  settlement  of  these  preliminaries  John 
Adams  wrote:  *We  have  been  very  industri- 
ous, having  been  at  it  forenoon,  afternoon,  and 
evening,  ever  since  my  arrival,*  while  Benjamin 
Franklm,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission, added;  ''We  hope  the  terms  we  hav* 
secured  will  be  satisfactory,  though  to  secure 
our  main  points  we  may  have  yielded  too  much 
in  favor  of  the  royalists* 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  treaty  was  so 
favorable  to  his  interests,  George  III  did  not 
see  fit  to  ratify  it  until  6  Aug.  1783.  On  die 
3rd  of  the  next  September  the  definite  treaty 
of  peace,  which  formally  acknowledged  the  ex- 
btence  of  the  new  republic  as  a  nation,  was 
signed,  also  at  Parts,  and  14  July  1784  it  was 
diifly  confirmed  by  Congress. 

The  following  list  includes  the  most  im- 
portant peace  treaties  negotiated  by  t'he  various 
nations  of  the  world: 

Aarau.-— At  the  coodnaion  of  the  rdlgiotu  war  to 
Switierbnd.  which  ended  in  e  victory  for  the  Protettuiti. 
25  July  1712.  the  Treaty  of  Aarau  was  signed,  IS  Aug.  1712. 
By  its  provision!  the  two  religions  were  equalised  through- 
out the  Swiss  provinces.  „     .       ,  „  . 

PAbo. —  A  treaty  si^ed  by  Russia  and  Sweden,  18  Aug- 
1743.  By  its  provisions  Russia  acquired  the  southern 
territory  ot  Finland  as  far  as  the  river  Kymen,  and  the  privi< 
k«e  of  electing  ao  ally  as  prince  royal  of  Sweden. 

Adrianopli. —  This  important  treaty  between  Russia 
and  Torltey  was  swned  at  Adnanople.  14  Sept.  1829, 
By  its  provisaons  Tarlcey  not  only  rsoOeniaed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece,  but  gave  to  Russia  nearly  all  the  righti 
she  demanded,  including  the  control  of  a  part  of  the  left 
bftnk  of  the  lower  Danube,  as  well  as  the  Sultna  month  of 
that  river;  several  districts  on  the  northeastern  cowt  of  tbe 
Black  Sea,  with  their  important  fortresses;  the  cosfinnation 
of  the  protectorate  of  the  Tsar  over  the  DanutMan  prmcw 
palities,  and  the  confirmation  to  Russian  subjects  of  the 
rigbu  of  trade  in  Todnr.  and  the  freodont  of  iwviBtusi  in 
the  Black  Sea.  the  Dumbe  and  the  EJardaoeUas.  Ssa 
Adrianopli.  _  _  .... 

Atx-LA^CHAPBLLB.— The  fcit  pewM  Treaty  of  Aa-la- 
GhapoUa  wo  aigiwd  2  lifty  UM,  wbM  Pnoob  iB  MBUduM 


with  the  dwnndl  of  the  THpk  JUKsnoe  (than  cooipoaed  of 
BtvdMd.  the  Nethnluds  and  Owfluu),  TStursed  Pmoce- 
Cooite  to  Spain  In  consideration  of  the  cessioa  of  12  fortified 
towns  on  tne  border  of  Spantdi  Netheriands.  The  second 
peace  Treaty  o(  Aix^a-ChKnOe  put  an  end  to  the  famons 
war  at  the  Anstrifca  SwwiMsinn.  It  was  aimed  18  Oct.  1748, 
and  pro^^ded  for  the  mutual  restitution  of  conquests,  except 
in  the  case  of  Austria,  which  was  compelled  to  cede  Parma, 
Gnastalla  and  Piacensa  to  Don  Philip  of  Spain,  and  to  con- 
Aim  the  rights  that  Pnmi*  had  aocp&md  in  Silesia.  See 
Aix-la-Chapkllz.  Treaties  or  Pxacx. 

Alais. —  The  last  of  the  reSgioqs  wars  in  France  was 
endedby  ttM^penaeTraatrof  Alais,«htch  WM^Bnodin  1629. 
By  iu  proviMons  tha  Hivisnot*  esaad  to  wirt  as  a  politicril 

It  was  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Convtntlott  of  Alkmaar.sigDed  October.  1799,  that  the 
Aaglo-Rnsrian  forces  under  die  ooimnsnd  of  the  Duke  of 
York;  evacuated  the  Netherlands. 

Altradstaqt. —  The  treaty  of  peace,  dictated  by  Charles 
XII  of  Sweden,  and  which  cost  Augustus  II  of  Suony  his 
pneii  iiiiinii  of  Poland,  was  signed  24  Sept.  1706. 
AmRRica. —  See  Paris,  in  this  article. 
Amikns. —  The  Peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded  27  March 
1802.  "By  tiu  provisions  of  the  treaty,  which  was  between 
Great  Bntaso  on  one  side  and  Prance,  tiie  Batavian  RepaUic 
and  Spain  on  the  other,  the  former  agreed  to  reixyniae  the 
Ionian  Republic  and  to  restore  all  coniiuests  with  the  excei^ 
tion  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  on  condition  that  Prance  should 
abandon  Kane  and  Na^es  and  should  rtetore  Malta  to  the 
I&iishts  of  Saint  John. 

A»Cor). —  A  treaty  by  the  provisions  of  which  Peru 
ceded  important  territories  to  Chile,  was  signed  20  Oct.  188S. 

AMTALawa.—  This  traat^.  irtudi  was  w^tmA  by  An* 
talddas  the  Lacedamoniaa  with  Artazerus.  Ido^  of  Persia, 
m  387  B.C  was  made  on  behalf  of  Greece  and  m  favor  of 
By  its  prQvisioiia  the  cities  ci  Ionia  piuuad  to  the 


Antamarivo. —  This  treaty,  signed  1  Oct.  1895.  marked 
the  conclusion  of  the  tronbles  betwwn  Ptnnce  and  the  Hona. 
By  iu  proviaioM  the  Pnodi  luwIaoUwH  om  Madsgiacar 

was  esublished. 

Antony  and  Octavtus. —  In  b.c  40,  Antony  and 
Octavins  won  oompdled  by  their  own  soldien  to  moke  a 
tnaty  of  peace.  It  wu  signed  at  Brundisiujn,  and  was  tbs 
means  of  postponing  for  fully  10  yeais  the  final  struggle 
between  the  two  chief  trinmviiv. 

AucssuRG. —  While,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  a  religiDus 
peace  traaty.  the  anreemeot  which  was  concluded  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Catholic  state  of  Germany  at  Augsburg, 
25  Sept.  1555,  exerted  an  important  political  influence  at 
that  time.  By  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  each  state  was 
permitted  to  prescnbe  tha  focm  of  warship  to  be  followed 
within  its  limits.  This  triumph  of  the  Reformation,  bow- 
ever,  did  not  extend  so  far  as  to  include  the  Calviniats. 

Bassm. —  A  treaty  smied  by  the  German  Erafin  and 
Prangi,  7  Sept.  L714.  This,  with  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
and  Rastadti  concluded  that  war  of  the  Spanish  Succeasion. 
By  its  provisionB  the  Peace  of  Ryswidc  (q.T.)  was  ratified; 
the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  ColoBna  were  fully  leinstatad. 
and  Landau  was  ceded  to  Ptanoa. 

Basrl.— 5  Ap[ilfind22Jtilyl995.  See  Baskl,  Tsunn 
aj  Peace  at. 

BSLGRAOB. —  By  this  traaty  signed  between  Turkey, 
Austria  and  Russia  in  Seotembef,  1739,  Russia  returned  to 
Turkey  her  conquests  in  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia,  and  rc- 
linqui^ied  her  naval  rights  in  the  Black  Sea,  while  Austria 
renounced  ha  territory  in  WallacUa,  Boama  «nd  Setbia, 
Sea  Bblgraor.  .  

BncERAC. —  A  treaty  of  peace,  otabhsmiu  hberty  of 
conscience,  was  signed  between  the  Catholics  anonotestants 
at  Bei^rac.  Prance,  17  Sept.  1377. 

Berlin.—  Tr^ty  of  1742.    See  BxasMu.  in  this  articb. 

Berlin. —  On  21  Oct.  1866,  Saxony  aisaed  a  tnaty  of 
peace  with  Prussia  by  the  provirions  of  which  she  agreed  to 

Ky  10  000,000  thahn  as  indemnity  to  Pmisia  for  tha  part 
r  forces  had  played  in  the  struggle  known  sa  the  Seven 

Biac-njCbatO. — This  treaty  was  signed  by  Aguinaldo, 
as  leader  d  tta  Philippine  insurgents,  and  Spain,  14  Dec 
1897.  By  ite  provisKxia  be  agreed  that  the  insntMttta 
wcMild  evacuate  all  pooitioiu  and  would  maintain  a  thna 
years'  armistice  in  return  for  a  stated  cash  consideration. 
The  latter  oonditkm  was  oaver  fnlfilled. 

BfnDUUXv— A  maty  of  psaoe  Mgaad  by  BotnllHi  and 
his  oUit*  and  Maaortne.  after  the  suss  of  Botdaaax,  la  July 
1650. 

Brsda. —  By  the  Treaty  of  Breda,  signed  between  Bntf- 
land,  Hdland.  Piurae  and  Denmark.  31  July  1667.  the  ritfita 
of  n^snd  in  New  York  and  New  Jmey,  of  Ptance  in 
Arcafflajand  of  Holland  in  Surinam,  were  confirmed  by  the 
Powers. 

BUKAU.—  ^le  treaty  n«ied  at  Berlin  by  Lord  Hynd- 
Igrd,  oa  npreoentative  of  Hana  Theresa,  queen  of  Hunnqr. 
with  Ridewils.  Hiniater  of  Prussia.  28  July  1742,  is  known 
as  the  Peace  of  Brealan,  owing  to  the  fttct  that  the  pra- 
Uninatr  oonnntloa  waa  rimtd  at  that  ^aoa  on  11  Jma. 
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Br  the  pmvmooB  of  this  tna.tr  Skmm.  was  cedad  to  Prawa 
by  Austria. 

BRd'LntivsK. —  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Genaaay. 
Anstria-Hungary,  Bulcvia  and  Turkey  on  the  oaa  part  and 
"Tbe  Uki&nian  mple'e  Repablic "  on  the  other  part; 
vaed  9  Peb.  1918. 

BsBST-LmrvsK. —  A  treaty  of  peace  between  GaaMoy, 
Anrtm-HuDgary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  of  the  one  part  and 
Rui^  through  the  Bolahevik  goverament  of  the  other  park 
signed  4  March  1918.  It  waa  almost  immediately  renounced 
by  several  sections  of  the  Russian  people. 

BxsncNY. —  This  treaty  known  as  "  The  Great  PMce> 
was  sit^ied  by  Edward  III  ct  England  and  John  II  of  France, 
t  May  1360.   See  Brktigny. 

BROUsnao. —  By  the  piovisians  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
rigned  at  Bromaebro,  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  m 
August  1645.  the  latter  nation  renounced  fts  rights  to  rule 
over  Jomtland,  the  isliuid  of  Gothland,  etc. 

BucHAKKST. —  This  treaty,  oonduded  8  Uay  1812, 
ended  the  war  which  bad  been  iraged  between  Russia  and 
Turlay  since  1806.  By  its  provisions  the  Pruth  and  the 
Lower  Danttbe  became  the  csUblisbed  boundary  between 
these  countries.   See  Buchakisi,  Puck  of. 

BucBAaxsT. —  The  treaty  of  peace  concluding  the  Second 
Balkan  War.  signed  10  Aug.  1913.  by  Rnmaaia,  Greece, 
Monteneoro,  Sert^  and  Bugaria.  defiiking  the  boundaries 
of  Bulaana  and  formally  recording  the  latter's  renunciatioa 
of  an  claims  in  the  Isle  <A  Crete. 

BucHAUST. —  A  peace  treaty  between  Germanv,  Austria^ 
Htingary.  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  on  th«  one  hand  and  Rumania 
on  the  ower.  siBoed  6  May  1918. 

"^rtl'l'^  —  Atreatv  condnded  at  Sparta.  June  371  B.  C, 
m  iriiich  Athens  and  Sparta  and  all  their  allies  ^laTticipatad. 
CatBas,  from  wfaoae  name  the  treaty  derived  its  Utle,  was  one 
of  the  most  prooUneat  Athenian  envoys. 

Cambsai.—  A  treaty  signed  between  Francis  I  of  France 
and  Charfcs  V,  5  Aug.  1559.  by  which  Prance  not  only  per- 
mitted Italy  to  revert  to  the  emperor,  but  also  relinquished  all 
ckiins  over  Artois  and  Flanders,  her  rights  to  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy  aknw  hma  icoosnised.  This  treaty  is  sometimea 
oalled  the  "  Ladiea^Pcaca.'niecauBB  of  the  faa  that  the  pre- 
lininary  negotiationa  were  undertaken  by  Louise,  the  mother 
of  Francis,  and  Margaret,  aunt  of  Cbarlea. 

Caioo-Po«kio. —  A  Maty  signed  between  Prance  and 
AiMtria,  17  Oct.  1797.  It  provided  that  Austria  should 
cede  the  Belgian  provinces  and  leeognise  the  Ciaal{nne 
Republic,  retaining,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Venetian  territories,  while  Prance  tetaiaed  the  Ionian 

Cablowitz.— The  Peace  of  CarlowtU  will  always  ba 
known  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  treatiea  in  history: 
(1)  becattse  of  the  magnitode  of  the  tsiritorial  changes 
mvolvedj  (3)  because  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the  down- 
&11  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  an  anreasive  power,  and  (3) 
because  by  taking  part  in  a  General  Congress  for  the  first 
time  the  sultan  a^nttted  (Im  principle  of  intervention  of  the 
Powers  for  the  gen«al  good.  This  treaty,  irtiich  was  for 
25  years,  was  oondnded  26  Jan.  }699,  between  Russia, 
Austria,  Poland.  Venice,  and  Turkey,  by  the  mediation  of 
England  and  the  Netherianda.  By  its  provisions  Austria 
recmved  that  portion  of  Hungary  lying  between  the  Danube 
and  Tbeiss,  as  well  as  Transyivaiiiai  Russia  obtained  Aaofl; 
Venice  retaioed  the  Uorea.  while  Pcdand  regained  Podoha 
•ad  Ukraine. 

Catkau-Cambusis. —  A  treaty  between  England.  Pianca 
and  Spain,  signed  3  April  1559.  by  whidi  the  two  latter 
coiiBtrws  wstored  many  of  their  conquests. 

CuBASCo. — This  treaty,  signed  6  April  1631,  confirmed 
ths  Treaty  of  Ratisboo  which  had  been  conduded  betweea 
RidbsUm  and  »Mdb>aad  II,  tbna  ending  the  War  of  tha 
Mantuaa  Snocsssmn. 

CBMA  AMD  Japam. —  The  treaty  signed  between  China 
and  Japan,  16  1895,  not  only  compelled  China  to  pay 
a  heavy  indemnity,  but  required  the  ressinn  of  Fotmoaa. 
tha  recognMon  oc  the  indepwidwire  of  Korea  and  other 

Camxm. —  The  Peace  of  CalliBa  (q.v.)  is  ■""^""t  known 
aa  the  Peaea  of  Ciasoa. 

CLAi»-Oit-BrTB,^A  treaty  «gnad  abotit  a.d.  911, 
batwasn  Mwg  Cbaitos,  DtJca  Robart  of  ftria  and  Ridf.  By 

pronsiDaB  a  ditfnttc  dntnct  was  ceded  to  Hcdf,  twoo 
oon«tkn  that  ha  would  beoane  tha  kinc'a  vassal,  i^ar 
taBving  bain  admtetad  to  baptism  the  Ung^  natwal  dao^Aitar 
wasjemn  liim  in  marriage. 

Ci3Mn,Aia^  It  was  this  treaty,  signed  in  October,  1465 
batwBsn  Loufs  XI  of  FVanos  and  the  dnkes  of  Burgnrtdy, 
gMtttaon  and  Brittany,  wfaioh  marked  the  ooncloaion  of  the 
War  of  v»  Pnblio  Good.  By  itB  pnwiKoni  Noimaady  was 
ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Berry. 

CoMSIAifCB.—  The  peace  treaty  condnded  by  Frederick 
Wnrbai'rwsa  and  the  Lombard  League  in  1183,  by  which  tha 
ciliBa  of  the  Leagne  acknowledged  the  overlordship  of  the 
emperor  upon  his  reootmoement  (rf  the  re^lian  rights  which 
be  bad  previously  daimed. 

CoMTAiniHOtaa. —  Seotaun  1911.  in  this  article. 

CaiAmiwum. —  By  this  treaty  signed  between 
RaMfe  and  Ttttor,  >  FA.  1879,  the  psoviriona  of  the  Treaty 


ci  San  Stefano  (q.v.)  were  materially  modified,  and  the 
sultan  was  cotnpeUed  to  pay  a  heavy  war  indemnity. 

Const  AimNOPUE.—  Tbe  treaty  of  peace,  signed  between 
Turkey  and  Greece  in  December,  1897.  officially  oonduded 
the  Greek  War. 

Cury-BM-LAONMAis. —  By  this  tavaty,  signed  between 
Francis  I  of  Prance  and  Charles  V,  the  emperor  lenonaoed 
all  claims  to  Burgundy^  while  Francis  renounced  all  riglita 
in  Lembanly,  Hmm,  Flaadera  and  Artois. 

DsNNtxoN. — Tha  peaco  treaty  that  was  signed  at 
Dennikon  in        ertahUihed  tiw  prindjte  of  each  osnton'a 


_  j>XN.—  The  Peace  of  Dresden  oonduded  the  second 
^esian  War.  It  was  signed  between  Austria,  Saxony  and 
Prussia,  25  Dec  1745,  and  its  provisions  confirmed  Frederick 
the  Great  in  bis  contentia&  for  the  posseeiiop  of  Silesia. 

Dykkachium. —  Tbe  first  Macedonian  War,  which  bqw* 
in  214  B.C,  was  concluded  by  tbe  Peace  ca  Dyrracbium 
signed  205  8.C;   This  peace  was  of  five  years'  duration. 

El  Zanjok.—  Peace  was  declared  between  tbe  Spanish 
forces  and  the  Cuban  revohitianists  in  1878,  when  tbe  Treaty 
of  El  Zanion  waa  signed.  Accorditu  to  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  General  Gomes  disbanded  his  armv  and  retired  to 
San  DomingD,  but  the  reforms  which  Spain  bad  promised  in 
return  never  materialised.  As  the  result  the  standard  of 
rsvoH  waa  once  more  raisad  in  1895. 

EvoRA  MoNTX. —  The  treaty  of  Evora  Monte  coa> 
doded  the  attempt  of  Dom  Mignet  to  capture  the  throne 
of  Portugal.  By  its  jvovisions  he  abandoned  bis  claim  to 
tbe  crown  in  consideration  of  a  penskm  <rf  160^00  per  annum. 

Palaisb. —  The  ensaeement  of  fealty  to  Henry  II  taken 
by  William  the  Lion,  fang  of  Scotland,  in  1175,  is  genaraUy 
knowvi  as  tbe  Ttaaty  of  ralaise. 

Plbix.-— This  treaty  of  peace  which  was  condnded 
between  Henry  UI  of  Pranoe  and  the  Huguenots,  26  Nov. 
1580,  waa  little  more  than  a  renewal  of  the  Treaty  of  Bet- 
gerac  (q.v.). 

FflUGMo. —  By  the  truce  of  Foligpo,  concluded  betweea 
Napoleon  and  the  King  of  Naslaa.  P^truary,  1801,  the 
later  ceded  part  of  the  island  of  Bu>a  sad  abandoned  all  rii^itg 
inTuscany. 

FanuNAB.— A  tteaty  of  perpetual  peaco  waa  oon- 
duded betweea  Great  Britain  and  tbe  Aahaataet.  13  Feb. 
1874.  By  its  pfoviiiou  an  indemnitT'  of  50,000  ounces  of 
gold  was  pai^wpsamacy  tmr  Adaaai  and  othw  tribes  ma 
reoounceo,  free  trade  was  guaranteed  and  human  sacrifices 
were  abandoned.        _         .  . 

PoNTAiNBBLKAU.— Tne  prahminary  convention  of  peace 
between  Oteat  Britain,  France,  Spain  and  P(Mi«al,  waa 
s^Enad  at  PbntainaUaan,  in  1762. 

PoNTAiNXBLBAU. —  The  peaos  betwem  the  emperor 
and  tbe  Dutch  was  omduded  8  Nov.  1785.  By  ita  pro- 
visions the  emperor,  in  heu  of  10^000,000  guildera,  renounced 
his  rift*™"  to  UM  free  navigation  of  the  ScheMe  outside  ol 
his  own  domain,  and  all  i»etensions  to  Haescricht.  etc. 

PxiBuac —  A  penNtual  peaoe  was  negotiated  between 
Pianca  and  tbe  Swua  cantons  at  Fribnrg,  29  Nov.  L516. 

PunsBM.— By  this  peace  treaty,  oonduded  between 
Queen  MariaThereaaof  Hungary,  and  tbe  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
22  April  1745,  the  latter  renounced  all  claim  to  the  imperial 
crown  in  return  for  his  lost  territories. 

Ghent, — Tbe  treaty  of  peace  between  the  united  States 
and  Great  Britain,  wfuch  oonduded  tbe  War  of  1812,  waa 
signed  at  (%Mlt.  24  Dte.  1814.  lU  ^visions  induded  tbe 
mutual  restitution  of  conquered  territory,  and  the  appoint* 
meat  of  a  oommiaskm  to  settle  the  boundary  dimute,  and 
matters  relating  to  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  Sea 
<teBrr,  Tbbatt  OF.  _  .  ,  _ 

Obbbnvillb.— Tbe  peace  concluded  between  Mad 
Anthony "  Wayne  and  toe  Northwestern  Indians,  3  Aug. 
1795.  The  treaty,  iriiidi  mads  cession  of  an  extensive 
territory  to  ths  Union,  alio  guaranteed  the  aafety  of  all 
■ettlera.   See GuBNVnu, Tmattof. 

GuADALura-HnxAtCO.—  Tha  treaty  of  peace  which 
conduded  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
was  stoned  2  Feb.  1848.  It  fixed  the  boundary  line  between 
the  two  repablin,  and.  by  it*  provisloaa,  ths  Unitsd  States 
paM  to  Unico  1 15  ,OOOjOOO  f or  ttie  tsRitorf  irtnch  it  gairied  by 
the  new  boundarr,  and  also  relieved  Mexico  from  all  claims 
of  dtiaens  of  ths  United  Statea  for  djmage.  agreeing  to  pay 

S«  same  to  the  amount  of  $3,25O,00a   See  Guadalufb- 
mALco,  ^huATT  or. 
OtnOLAMDB. — Tbe  dvil  war  wfaich  cstaUined  Moot- 
fort  aa  Duke  of  Brittany  waa  condnded  by  the  Peace  cf 
Guerande,  signed  in  136S.  . 

GuiKKS. —  The  war  uetwssn  Henry  VIII  and  Frairas  { 
of  Prance  was  terminated  by  ths  Treaty  of  Gniius,  signed 
in  1547.  By  its  pravitions  Boutogns,  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  EDgusb.  was  restored  to  ras  Frendi  upon  receipt  tt 
an  indemmty  of  2,000,000  gold  crowns. 

Haguk. —  Tbe  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain,  Savoy 
and  Austria  was  condndiBd  at  The  Hague,  17  Poi,  1717. 

VMoknor-Tba  Treaty  of  Hambmg  waa  onadndwd 
between  Russia  and  Prussia.  5  May  1762. 

HooBiBA. —  Ths  trace  of  Hodtiba  was  ertorted  fram 
Shs  Koreish_^by  Mabomst  in  629.   As  the  result  of  its  pro* 
i  hostiUBBS  mvs  n^sttdad  for  10  ysarL 
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HunsnratOu— Tbe  Pmea  of  HubwtMwg.  tAnth 
terminatBd  the  Seven  Yean'  Wir.  mu  mgtud  bf  PruMia, 
Amtria  uid  Staoay  at  the  eutle  eS  Hwbartibiirg.  15  Feb. 
1763.   By  iU  provuiont  Pnuna  ratemod  Siloia. 

Jassy. —  The  Tmty  of  Jamy.  concluded  between  Rw^ 
and  Turlny,  in  1792,  extended  tbe  RuHutn  borden  to 
Dniester  end  gKn  to  her  the  coast  cm  iriiich  the  city  of 
Odesn  soon  mrom. 

Kainaxdji. —  See  KvTScaux  Kainasd/i,  in  this  artida. 

Kx*LOWiTx,—  See  Caklowitz,  in  this  artiide. 

Kin-—  By  the  treaty  of  peace  ligned  at  Kiel,  14  Jan. 
1814,  Denmark  ceded  Hdsoland  to  Great  Britain  and 
Norway  to  Sweden,  receivinf  Swediab  Pomerania  and  Rugen 
ae  excbanoa  from  the  latter. 

KwOM. —  See  Cauxas  and  Cimon,  in  thia  aitide. 

KuTAVAB.—  By  tha  trea^  at  potoa  rinwd  hera  in  Mar 
1833,  Turkey  ceded  Syria  and  the  pamace  of  Adam  to 
Ibraiuni  Paaoa. 

KuTScauK  KancAimii. —  By  thia  treaty  of  peace  aisnad 
betwaen  Rniaia  and  Turkey,  21  Jidv  1774,  the  nman 
muanced  his  aonreiBaty  over  tha  Tartaia  in  aouthem 
Ruana  and  srantcd  other  territories  and  strategettcal  pointa 
in  the  Crimea  and  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Ladiks'  Pkack, —  See  Cambkaj.  in  this  article. 

La  Rochkllb- —  The  treaty  by  which  Charles  DC 
gnnted  partial  toleration  to  the  Proteataots,  6  Jvljr  1573. 
h  known  as  the  Peace  oi  La  Rochelle. 

Lausaitnb. —  The  treaty  of  peace  aipiad  by  Italy  and 
Turkey.  8  Oct.  1912,  by  wUd)  Tripolitana  and  Cjmaica 
were  ceded  tx>  Italy. 

LaoaKM.—Aprovisional  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between 
Napoleon  I  and  the  Anstriana,  18  April  1797.  By  secret 
provisions  N^leon  promised  to  exchange  the  greater  part 
of  the  msirlf'*  territory  of  Venice  for  the  Netherlands.  Its 
terms  were  modified  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo-Pbrmio  (q.v.). 

Lisbon.—  The  suoceasftil  revolution  ot  Portugal  againat 
Spain  was  officially  terminated  by  tlie  conclusion  of  the  Treaty 
oTUaboa,  13  Feb.  1668.  Although  tha  treaty  recognized 
^e  indq>andanca  of  Portagal,  it  prorided  for  the  cession  ot 
fynitu  to  Spain. 

Loot. —  The  war  of  Milan  and  norence  with  Venice, 
Naplea  and  other  states  ended  with  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  at  Lodi.  9  April  1454. 

LxwDON. —  The  treaty  at  peace  cfaieing  the  First  Balkan 
War,  aigaed  17-30  May  1913  by  Gieaoa.  Bulgaria.  Mon- 
«KN«ro  and  Serbia,  of  the  first  part,  and  Turk^,  (A  the 
second  part.  By  this  treaty  iWicey  ceded  a  large  part  tji 
its  territory  in  Burope,  and.  the  Isle  n  Crete,  and  confided  to 
the  mooarcha  of  the  neutral  govemmenta  at  Europe  tlw 
ilispoeition  of  tha  remainder  of  the  Ottoman  ialanda  in  tha 
JfHiian  Sea,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Atbos. 

LoHorVMBAU. —  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Cathohca 
and  Protestants  waa  swnedatthistown  in  i^anoe.  23  March 
1568.  Peace  was  of  brief  duration,  however,  as  war  waa 
nnder  my  again  within  aix  months. 

Lunac — A  peace  signed  between  WalleoatstQ.  for 
Oamatnr.  and  the  Daoea.  Janna^  1629.  Inaooordanoe  with 
to  pmwwns  the  Danes  recovered  all  their  fniner  poesessions, 
wiomtt  the  payment  cf  indeouiity.  They  were  morriv 
OofflpelM  to  pledgD  themaelvea  aenrer  again  to  interfere  with 
the  aflairs  of  the  empire. 

Lund. —  The  treaty  between  Denmaric  and  Sweden, 
adJnatiBg  the  difficulties  that  had  led  them  to  partioipMe  io 
tha  War  of  1672  between  Praaoa  and  Holland  was  negotiated 
at  Ltmd,  26  Sept.  1679. 

LumvnxE. —  Historiana  have  alwaya  held  that  tba 
PMca  of  Ltoeville  was  ewedaUy  dlitinauished  io  it 
tffmrirrA  the  beginning  of  the  end  <a  the  Holy  Rnoan  Bmpira. 
It  ^na  a  treaty  omclnded  between  the  ampesot  aad  the 
Vmch,  9  Feb.  1801.  By  iu  provisioBa  the  Batayiaiw 
(^alpine,  Helvetic  and  Ligurian  republics  were  racogniaaat 
tbe  fi^bMk  of  tba  Rhine  waa  bsstoiwd  vpm  Aranoa; 
Tuscany  waa  ceded  to  Paima,  and  tha  arraanaBenta  made 
with  Aoatria  by  tbe'  Ttmty    of  CanqKHPonun  were 

*°'u^S£Umb.— Tbe  treaty  of  pou*  by  wUch  tha  British 
and  Tippu  Saib  agreed  to  a  raatitntion  at  conaaasta  waa 
MtHangalore.  India,  in  1784.  , 

Mnsnt-RASTADT. —  See  Rastaot,  in  thia  artiHe. 

Milan.— The  treaty  of  peace  between  Austria  and 
Safdinia  waa  conchided  at  Milan.  6  Aug.  1849. 

MoNStBUK. —  The  treaty  forced  upon  Henry  HI  ot 
Fkanee  by  a  powerful  combination  of  Huguenots  and  "  Mon- 
sienr."  toe  Duo  d'Alanoon,  aad  whereby  great  oolicairioBa 
were  timjjff  to  tt»  Hwoenota,  has  rinca  been  kBom  as  tha 
Peace  of  Honalear.   It  waa  sioMd  in  1576. 

MoNTPXLUKK. —  A  treaty  of  peace  which  waa  extremely 
unfavorable  to  tbe  Hogneoota  was  signsd  at  the  dose  of  tha 
■SM  of  Montpellier.  in  1622.         ^  ,  

MONTPELUHt. —  Tbe  second  Treaty  of  Montpellier. 
whioh  oflered  mosw  tolerable  terms  to  the  reformers,  waa 
aigned  in  1626. 

M<MizoN.— A  treaty  of  pcaca  between  Franca  and  Spain 
waa  aignad  at  Monson  in  May,  1626.  Tbe  negotuttona 
were  condneted  so  quietty  that  tbe  inlaiealed  partias  (Savoy, 
tbe  Orison^  tba  Venatiana.  etc,)  Iomw  notuoe  about  the 
matter  until  their  fate  had  been  settled  by  tba  tfaachsnaa 
cardinal.  Ridwiiau. 


MuNsna. — The  generBl  saBoe  wUdi  ended  the  TUrty 
Years' War  was  ngn«l  at  Mtmrtw.  U  Oct.  1648.  Sea'afao 
Wbstphalia.  in  tGs  article. 

Nankimo. —  Great  Britain  aad  China  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  which  terminated  tbe  so-calkd  "  Opium  war,"  io 
1842.    By  ita  proviaiona  China  was  not  only  compelled  to 

Sy  an  indemnity,  but  was  forced  to  cede  Honacoog  (a 
eat  BriUin,  tad  to  open  the  ports  of  Canttm,  Amoj, 
Fuchow,  Ningpo  and  9ian^i  to  British  commerce. 

Namtw.—  The  Edict  of  Nantes,  issued  by  Hemy  IV  ot 
France.  13  April  1598,  is  also  known  aa  the  Peace  of  Nantes, 
owing  to  the  fitct,  that  it  put  an  end  to  tbe  religious  wara  in 
France.   See  Edict  or  Nantbs. 

Naupactus. —  The  conflict  known  as  the  "  Social  War  ** 
waged  between  the  Achtean  League,  in  alliance  wi^  Phajp  of 
Maoedonia,  and  tha  Aetolian  League,  in  combination  wiA 
Sparta,  was  termmated  by  the  Peace  erf  Naupactus,  b.c  217. 

Nicb. —  A  ^UGS  famous  in  history  was  concluded  at 
Nice  between  Charles  V  and  Francis  T  of  France,  in  1S38. 

NiaAS. —  The  famous  truce  negotiated  by  Nidas  during 
ISie  Peloponnesian  War,  between  Uie  Athenuns  and  Sputa. 
B.C.  421.  has  since  been  known  aa  tbe  Peace  of  Nicias. 

NiKOLSBURG.— The  i>Teliminary  peace  terms,  which  were 
afterward  conHmied  by  the  Peace  of  Prague  (o-v.),  wara 
negotiated  at  NUmlahurv,  a  town  in  Motmvm,  26j]fnly  18M. 
These  terms  acted  aa  a  tttiee  b  tba  war  between  msnaaiiil 
Austria. 

I     NiuKGUKN. —  See  NniWBon*,  in  tUs  article. 

NiMWSGBN. —  A  number  of  treatieo  were  condnded  at 
Ntmwegen,  Netherlands,  during  1678  and  1679.  With 
subsequent  trsaties,  including  that  of  Westminster  (1674); 
Fontainebleau  <1679);  Lund  (1679);  Saint  Germaine-en-Laye 
(1679),  etc..  tber  succeeded  in  terminating  the  war  between 
Prance  and  Holland,  and  their  allies,  which  had  been  in 
progroH  since  the  attack  of  Louis  XIV  upon  Holland,  in 
1673.  The  treaties  signed  at  Nioiwegen  were  as  follows: 
Between  Piaace  and  Holland,  10  Aug.  1678;  between  Prance 
and  Spain,  17  Sopt.  1678;  between  the  emperor  and  Franca 
and  Sweden,  S  Feb.  1679;  between  Holland  and  Sweden. 
12  Oat.  1679.  By  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  all  territoriea 
taken  were  restored  to  Holland  upon  her  pledge  of  future 
neutrality;  Piwioe  and  Spain  exchanged  some  extenava 
territories;  tha  emperor  ceded  Prieburg.im.Brcisgaa  to 
France,  and  Charles  IV,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  waa  restored  to 
his  duchy  upon  conditions  to  whidi  he  refused  to  give  hia 
assent.    See  NncwiCBit. 

N<»TBAiiPTt»4. —  The  treaty  of  peace  by  the  provlMons  of 
wfaidi  Bdward  III  of  England  renounced  ul  claims  of 
dominion  which  had  been  assumed  over  the  kingdom  at 
Scotland  was  concluded  with  King  Robert  I,  4  May  1328, 

NovoN.— The  wars  that  arose  from  tha  Leagna  of  Caatbray 
were  terminatad  by  the  trtaty  efpaafla  stgnad  by  Aaada  I 
of  Franoe.  Chailaa  of  Spain,  HaxbniliaD,  tbe  eraperWi  atCt 
3  Dec.  1516. 

NuBBUBBBO. —  The  religioua  tmoa  oondoded  batwaw 
Emperor  Charles  V  aad  tbe  Protestanta,  2  Ang,  1532.  ia 
known  as  the  Peace  erf  Nuremberg. 

NvsTAD. —  The  Northern  War  between  Ruaia  and 
Sweden  waa  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Nystad,  coodudad 
30  Aug.  1721.  By  its  terms  Russia  restored  Fmland,  but 
nceived,  in  ptaca  cf  it,  extenwve  territories,  including 
BsUionia.  Livonia,  Innia,  part  of  Karelia,  etc. 

OuvA. —  Sweden,  Poland,  the  Empire  and  Brandenburg 
participatad  in  tlw  peace  treaty  which  was  ooaelndsd  at 
OHva,  Prussia,  in  IMO.  By  renouncmg  Oourlaad,  Swadsa 
obtained  important  concessions  from  Poland. 

OuiUTX. —  Tbe  Olmutx  Conference  between  Prussia. 
Austria  and  Russia,  29  Nov.  1850,  pot  an  end  to  tha  revolta 
in  Hease  and  Sctaleswi»lfolstein.  The  Elector  of  Hease  waa 
reinstated  and  ScbtawttHolateia  was  rectorad  to  Deniaark. 

OsNABRUCH.—  See  WisiPHAUA,  in  thia  aiticla. 

Paris. —  There  have  been  many  so-called  tivatiea  of  Paris. 
Sse  Paris.  Tuatibb  or.  The  foOowiag  are  tha  moat 
importeot  peace  treaties: 

1763.— A  peace  treaty  was  signed  at  nuis.  10  Feb.  1763, 
between  Great  Britain  on  one  side  and  France,  Portugal  and 
Spain  on  the  other.  By  ita  provisions  Great  ftitain  received 
Canada,  Prince  Edward  Island,  C^pe  Breton,  Dominicai,  Toba- 
go, Saint  Vinoant,  (Srenada,  Mobile  and  all  the  territory 
Mat  <tf  the  Miasisampi  fr(MB  Pranoa.  reatoring  to  her  in  rstuni 
Ouadalnpa,  MiqBiuo,  Martiniqae,  Pondichsrry  and  Saint 
Piatre.  aad  oediag  to  bar  Saint  Lada.  &i  ratmi  for  Florida 
Qreat  Britain  watorad  Havana  and  cadad  I  oiihisjaa  ta 
Spain. 

17S3.— Tbe  FMwe  of  Paris,  which  tenniaatad  tha 
RevcAuntionary  War.  was  signed  between  Great  Britain  oo 
one  aido  aad  the  United  Sutea,  Spain,  and  France  on  tha 
ether,  3  Sept.  1783.  In  addition  to  tbe  acknowledgmsot  ot 
the  independence  Ot  the  United  States  the  treaty  providsd 
that  the  navigation  of  the  MissisaipiM  ihould  be  inade  free 
to  all  partica  to  tbe  agreeneat;  toat  Plorida  aad  Mmoica 
should  oa  rcatorad  to  Sptaa;  that  Fnaca  ahoold  oouttol  tha 
region  of  tbe  Senag^.  etc. 

1814. —  The  treaty  popularly  known  as  tbe  "  First  Psaoa 
of  Paria."  was  concluded  batween  France  oa  one  side  and 
Great  Britain,  Austria.  Pmaiia  aad  Russia  oa  tba  otfasr.  30 
iiay  ISl^bi  additkm  to  lahBPirisdgiug  the  iadspeciflaniia 
oMm  Nettwriaiids,  SwitflBkad,  and  tba  Gennan  and  Itahaa 
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•UtM.  muir  tacrhorkl  dtanra  vara  mada,  both  by  tht 
txtMty  aod  at  the  CongrcM  wtoch  mat  Mar  at  Vionna. 

1815.— Ttak  traaty.  known  aa  tba  "  800001!  Paaoa  of  Paris  " 
ma  ooMhidad  botwaea  th«  mm  partka  aa  tha  traatr  of 
M14.  having  been  dgsed  20  Nov.  1815.  By  ita  tarnu  Pvanoa 
waa  ndncoQ  praticaUy  to  tba  limita  of  1790;  tba  aitm  of 
$1,400,000,000  waa  aaaicned  aa  pnmar  raoomMiua  to  tba 
•Uaa  for  the  eximiaea  ot  tba  war,  and,  among  other  tfatnv.  it 
waa  agread  tbat  tba  taiUwutm  of  tha  nortbara  faootiar  ■honld 
not  only  be  occupied  by  the  alliea  for  a  tana  of  flva  y«ara, 
bat  that  anch  gairiaona  ihonld  be  paid  by  Prance. 

1856. —  By  the  Peace  of  Paria,  conchioed  between  Rnaai* 
on  one  lida  and  Tvirkey.  Great  Bntain,  Prance,  and  Sardinia 
40  the  other,  30  March  ISSdRnaaiaabandonedherclRimtoa 
protectorate  over  tbe  Ctariatians  in  Turkey,  the  aautnliaa- 
tioa  of  tbe  Black  Sea  waa  proclaimed  and  aeveral  important 
temtoi:^  changea  were  made. 

1896. —  Tba  moat  recent  Peace  of  Paria  waa  oonchidad 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  10  Dec  ISPS.  AcGoid* 
fng  to  ita  tenna  Spain  reUaqoitbed  her  aovcmgnty  over  Oaba, 
and  ceded  Porto  Rico,  Gnani'  and  the  Pbilippina  lalaada  to 
tbe  United  States  in  return  for  tlie  payment  of  $20,000,000. 

PASSAiowm. —  By  tbe  "^eaty  <»  Piaiaiiiwili.  oaacludad 
21  July  1718.  batwaan  Tbrkey  and  Auatria  and  Vooic^ 
Venice  ceded  the  Hoiw  to  Tmtey,  while  Tuikay  cadad  ft 
laiBB  tnct  of  torriUwy,  inrliidrrig  Boaoia  and  part  of  BHfata. 
to  Atutria. 

Passau. — A  treaty  coad tided  betweeathe  Elector  Maurice 
of  Saxony  and  King  Ferdinand  in  behalf  of  Emperor  Charlea 
V.  This  agreement,  granting  freedom  <rf  reugion  to  tbe 
T^iu— WW  sl^ed  M  1552. 

PSACB  or  MtmanuR. — See  Uonshuk.  in  this  artkie, 
PsnNC— The  Peace  of  Peking,  concluded  between  China 
•ad  Great  Britain  aad  France,  Oct.  18M,  provided  for  tbe 
ratifloaCioa  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  (q.v.),  and  anrnnged  the 
^gmint  of  indmnutisa  and  other  oooceasions  on  behalf  of 

PatrsnuL  PaacB.  Tub. — Sea  Pummc,  in  thia  article;. 

PnUA. —  Tba  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britaia 
aad  PaniB,  at  the  eondnsion  of  the  war  over  the  taldng  of 
Herat,  was  ugaed  at  T^teran.  14  April  1857. 

PsTEKSBuac,  Saint, —  See  Saint  Pktkbsbubg,  in  this 
article. 

PiNEROio.—  An  agreement  reached  between  the  BogUah 
Coninioawealtb  aad  Prance,  1655,  by  which  further  persecu- 
tion of  tbe  Waldenaes  by  tbe  Duke  a  Savoy  waa  permitted. 

PLBtwin. —  Although  finally  signed  at  PmsoLwitB,  tha 
armistioe  between  Napoleon  and  tha  Roasiaa  aad  ftussiaa 
sovereigns,  condoded  1  June  1813.  is  usually  known  aa  that 
of  Pleawite,  owing  to  tna  fiKt  that  tiM  aagotiatiou  mta 
diiafiy  conducted  at  that  idaca. 

PoanuoirrH, —  The  treaty  of  peace  betweea  Japan  and 
Russia,  conducted  tbrou^  the  mediations  of  the  United 
Statee.  waa  coachided  5  Sept.  1905,  at  Portamouth,  N.  H. 
8as  POKtaiovTH,  TUatt  or. 

Pbacub. —  The  first  Treaty  of  Piague  waa  ooncbded  ba. 
twaea  Perdinaad  II,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  •  in 

lfi3S.  Byits  terms  tbe  latter  asenmed  control  over  Luastia. 

Pbicvb. —  By  the  second  Treaty  of  Prague,  oonchided 
between  Prussia  and  Anstria,  23  Aug.  1866,  the  Lombardo- 
Vanatian  kingdom  was  annexed  to  Italy  aad  tha  Germanic 
Confederation  was  dissolved. 

PunuiG.— Tbe  Poaoe  ot  nesbon  waa  oondnded 
bstweea  Prance  aad  Austria.  26  Dec  1805.  By  its  terms 
Austria  ceded  her  Veoetiaa  territorica  to  Italvi  Tyrol.  Passau. 
etc.,  to  Bavaria,  aad  her  Swsbian  territories  to  tns  So^h 
Gsnaan  States.   Bavaria  aad  Wnrtambofg  «m  also  ihkw 


.--  -The  treaty  of  peace  tbat  vat  KB  end  tqtba 
Sooth  African  War  was  concluded  at  Aetoiris.  31  UMf 
1902.  By  ita  terms  Great  Britain  took  piUMWioii  ol  tfas 
Transvaal  Ropabtio,  the  Oiiuge  Picee  State,  «t«. 

PairTH. —  The  Peace  at  Ruth,  which  is  also  known  as 
the  Treaty  of  Palcti.  was  coodnded  at  Hudi,  between  Russia 
aodTurksy,  23  July  1711.  By  iu  provisfens  Pater  the  Gnat 
and  his  aimy  wen  released  from  the  Uockade;  and  Chartea 
XII  of  Sweden  waa  permitted  to  return  boma  without 
bein^  motested,  in  return  for  territorial  cessions  tnads  bf 
Rassm  (o  Turkey. 

Pygjgnn,— T^  treaty  of  psMS  orninliiiVtil  bstwisn 
Phmce  aiul  Spain.  November  1659,  not  only  anaaged  for  tha 
cession  of  considRVble  Spaaish  territmr  to  FtuiOL  but  idhn 
poyided  for  a  manlafla  betwaea  ICarla  Therew,  uifiiata  of 
Efpaia,  danghfr  irf  Phajp  IV,  and  UMdB  XIV  ot  Fnnoa. 

Rabtadi. — The  agreement  for  the  termination  at  the 
wu  betweea  Aoatria  aad  France  waa  reached  at  the  Congresi 
dC  Rastadt,  m  1714, 

Ra>t«dt.— The  tfMtr  known  aa  tba  Paaoa  of  RMtadt 
was  the  agreement  whidi  pmeded  the  tna^  of  Badea 
j^Jj^  ^It^was  condnded  between  France  and  Austtia.  6 

Rkhi-— The  treaty  ot  peace  between  tha  French  Parlt- 
ment  and  the  Court.  «t  tha  conchiskm  of  the  "  Pint  Ptoode," 
was  dgned  at  Ratdl  in  1649. 

RoMWJW,--  By  d»  Treaty  of  Roeddldk  conduded 
3S  Fd>,  165^  Dnmadc  oodad  SolMnwirSdhuS,  Boa^4n 
gad  JDkoDtluini  to  Swedsa. 


ItsrwiVK. —  The  Treaty  of  Ryiwick,  eondaded  betwtea 
Frasioa  00a  sids  mid  Bntfand.  tb»  Netherlands  aad 
Bpaia  OD  the  other.  21  Sqit  MS7,  martied  dis  end  of  Frendt 
aivpart  of  the  Starts  by  tbe  lagggnitioB  of  WiUam  III  aa 
Mag  of  teglsnd.  Many  oaoquaats  ware  tsatowd  and 
asvaral  territorial  exchangee  were  made. 

SJUNTOmuiM-CM-LATB. — Thepesce  Treaty  of  Germain* 
en-Laye  waa  condoded  in  1679  between  Ftsaoe  and  Branden- 
burg. By  its  terms  Biandenboig  was  compelled  to  cede  tbe 
greater  part  of  its  Pomeranian  conquests  to  Sweden. 

Saikt  Pnncammo. —  The  peace  tnatv  betwean  Russia 
and  Pntssia,  by  the  terns  of  wfaidi  the  former  reetored  all 
bar  conoueata  to  the  Utter,  was  oonduded  5  Hay  1762. 

Sam  Ildbtomso. —  The  treaty  of  peace  wbicta  condoded 
the  revidittion  of  Oraaja  was  signad  at  tha  castle  of 
n&fonao  in  Angual  1836.  Br  its  taima  Queen  Maris 
Christina  of  Spain  was  compelled  to  restora  tha  Cooatitatian 
otl812. 

Sui  SnvAMO. — A  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  3  Mmeh,  1878.  By  the  temu  of  this 
agreement,  «4uch  terminated  the  Rnsao-lWldsh  War  the 
Independence  of  Rnmaaia.  Serbia  aad  Montenegro  w«re 
recomiiad;  the  principality  of  Bulguia  was  created,  while 
Ruaaa  was  to  receive  importaat  territorial  cessions  aa  weD 
aa  a  war  indosmity  of  300^000^000  rublea.  This  trea^  was 
modi  altered  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  which  met  m  the 
following  June.  See  AmjANOiu;  Sam  Swano.  Tuatt 
o». 

SAXznNTA. —  The  agreement  by  which  Sardinia  oonaented 
to  assist  Chreat  Britain  aad  Prance  by  providing  a  mihtai/ 
oMtingent  to  serve  uainst  Russia  in  tbe  Crimean  War  la 
known  «s  the  Sardinwin  Convention. 

BCBWWuNN.— A  treaty  concluded  between  Napoleott 
I  and  Prussia,  by  wfaidi  tbe  latter  ceded  Qeves,  Ansfanob 
and  Neadiatd  to  France.    It  was  signed  15  Dec  1805. 

SontmuNN.— The  second  treaty  signed  at  Schonbrann 
is  also  known  as  tba  Treaty  of  ViennA.  It  was  cpnrladed 
14  Oct.  1809.  between  Napdaon  I  and  Prands  I  of  Austria; 
its  terms  provided  that  Anstria  should  not  only  iotn  tbo 
Continental  ayatam  and  pay  a  war  indemnity,  but  that  aba 
should  cede  tatritoriea  to  Bavaria.  Wairaw,  Russia  aad 
Prance.  Thoae  ceded  to  France  vera  formed  under  one 
government,  the  lUnian  Provincea,  by  Napoleon. 

Sbkpul.— The  Peace  of  Seroul,  between  the  Russiaas  and 
tha  Bokhuiota,  waa  coocladad  in  1858.  By  its  terms  the 
Bmir  pledged  himsdf  to  remain  a  firm  ally  of  Russia. 
Valuable  territorial  concessions  wen  also  made. 

8mu&— A  peace  between  .Qieat  Britain,  Spain  and 
Fnao^  fTfffil'^*-!  in  1720^  It  waa  this  treaty  that  left 
Graat  Britain  in  pasaeasioa  of  OQmUar. 

SantONoexKL — The  treaty  of  peace  oondnded  betweea 
China  and  Japan  17  April  1895,  and  by  the  terma  of  which 
China  agread  to  recognise  tbe  iadependenoe  of  Korea,  oedad 
to  jMiaa  tbe  sontbeni  portaon  ot  the  pcovinoa  of  Shjnrfdng, 
4o  idand  of  Fbnnosa  and  the  Psecadotas;  pay  a  aar  iadsm- 
aity  of  about  $175,000,000,  aad  opaa  the  porta  of  SfaaaUli, 
Clum^ciog,  Uaagcbow  and  Suchow. 

&SXDVA. —  A  treaty  of  peac*  conduded  between  Turkey 
aad  Austria,  4  Aug.  1791.  Tba  bonadariss  iriiich  wera 
adopted  under  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  wsra  very  similar 
to  ttose  of  tha  TMaty  of  Belpmdc 

Spain  wrta  Ambuca. —  See  Paris,  1898,  m  thia  article. 
SrocrBOUL — A  treaty  conduded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden  by  the  tama  of  wUcb  tbe  dadkisa  ot  Bremen  aad 
Verdan  were  ceded  to  Geonse  I.  as  Elector  «t  Baaover*  In 
eoosidaration  of  the  pumaat  of  l^OOOjOOO  riz^ollait. 

ScAiBMAK^By  toe  terms  of  taa  Peace  of  Saathmar. 
coodnded  betwaen  Kandy  aad  Hugacy,  in  1711,  tha 
•ntpanr  agreed  to  radfsas  all  grlenacas,  both  dvil  aod 
-\  bsaides  pcomislBg  amossty  to  all  adhereats  of 
f'»,  aad  tbo  wrtitutkio  of  naay  of  the  confiacatod 


■Tha  treaty  of   

satortad  fMsa  ths  sakaa  ot  Tarkar  tescned  a  large  Christian 


tanitosT  fioBi  tlw  Moslem  yoke, 
1444. 


It 


which  Hunfadea 
la  large  Christian 
conduded  12  July 


TaniA. — Tte  ■■see  aigasd  bslween  General  Bngeaud. 
for  Vkiuae,  Cad  Abd  d  Kadsr,  30  M^  1837.  is  known  as 
tbs  l^mty  ol  TWna. 

TaKHB*.— Tha  paaco  whidi  eaded  tha  War  of  tha 
Bawisa  flBcassiiBB  was  egoctadsd  at  Tfeachesi,  between 
Aastria  aad  Piusili,  13  May  1779. 

■Tbobm,— Tao  POMS  treatlas  bsva  beeit  oonduded  at 
Thorn  between  Boiwd  and  the  Teutonic  Order.  Tba  nut 
treaty  was  ifaoad  ia  14U;  the  Moond.  in  1466,  By  tbesa 
treaUes  tbe  Order  made  iatpegfat  csasions  to  Pdand. 

Tibh-THH. —  A  treaty  coodaded  betweea  Cbiaa  m  one 
dds  aad  the  Uatled  States.  Great  Britain,  Fnuus  aad  Rnria 
on  the  other,  26  June  1858. 

TlutT. — The  pesos  bttwaea  Fnaoe  on  one  aide  and 
Rasas  and  Prusais  on  the  other  waa  conchwad  at  Tilsit  in 
1S07.  The  treaty  between  Fruice  and  Russia  waa  signed 
T  July,  tbat  between  Pmtce  and  Prussia  on  9  July  of  that 
year.  By  the  terms  of  ths  peace  a  portion  of  nuaia  was 
set  aside  as  tbs  gnad  duchy  of  Wanaw.  another  pcrtioo  of 
huaaa  was  ceded  to  Russia,  and  a  amaDar  portion  to  Sasenyi 
pMitak  w  aiMla  tos;  Pniiiisn  haifaon  mn  doted  to  tm 
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tnds  of  Oiwt  Britani  tiM  Pmwhii  um  «m  nduosd  to 
42,000  nea  and  tha  CoabdBntfcn  of  tiw  Rluiw  and  Jowph, 
Looii  and  Jaraoa  BaiiapHa  im  noo^uaad,  Unaaa.  on 
her  mit.  mtarad  inta  a  aient  "T"*™  witli  Rinea. 

TauMtmo. —  Br  tbii  tnatr  eondtkM  baCiraM  Popt 
Pina  IV  and  Nq»lBoo,  tim  pontiff  cadad  Avignon.  B<dagoa. 
Pbcinm,  the  Gontal-vaaaiHin,  tha  Bomama  and  Anoona 
toFlraaoa.   Thaacra«aMnt«aaiiBnadinFB£ruaiy  1797. 

TMOlti— A  paaea  hatw— >  nacca  and  Savoy  was  coo- 
dodedat  Ttsin  m  1696u 

TtnoNi — The  aimirtioe  aisotiatad  bitwaao  Bonaparta 
and  Saidinia  in  1796  ia  knoira  aa  that  of  Turin. 

TuaKMAuCHAY.—  Bj  the  tanna  of  Um  peace  treaty  con- 
dndad  betwaen  Rtana  and  Pnaia  in  1828,lt.aMia  acquired, 
among  other  ctnioni.  oontcol  ovar  Paiiian  Anoanta. 

UUL— The  anaisttca  oonchided  fat  IM7  betwaca  the 
Prencfa  and  Swodiab  forcM  on  one  aide  and  tha  Bavaiiana  on 
tha  other  baa  lince  been  known  as  the  "  Ttnoa  of  Uhn." 

UNKMtTuNATs  PsACB. —  TbiB  tt^  IS  freqwflotly  ap^ied 
to  the  Treaty  of  Cataau^Cambreaia  (q.v.). 

UnuECHT. —  The  Peaoa  of  Utradit.  which  ccrnskted  of 
several  separate  treatiea,  waa  conduded  in  1713  between 
on  006  eide  and  Great  Britain,  HoUaod.  PwtugaL 
Pmeaa  and  Savoy  on  tha  other.  With  the  treaties  staned 
later  at  Rastadt  and  Bacbn  it  terminated  tha  War  «  the 
Spanish  SnccesMoo.  for,  by  its  sroviaimB.  it  etipalated  that 
the  crown  of  Spain,  <iriucb  should  oever  be  united  to  that  ol 
France,  should  revert  to  Philip  V  of  Bourbon.  The 
Prottstant  succession  is  Bnsland  and  Pniasia's  rigftta  a*  a 
kingdom  were  also  recogniieal  Among  the  several  territorial 
changes.  Great  Britain  received  Newfoundland.  Nova  Sootia. 
etc.  with  the  rif^t  to  send  Africaii  ilavea  to  America;  tha 
Spasish  .Netheriands.  Sardinia.  Milan  and  Naplee  were 
ceded  to  Anstria;  Sicily  was  given  to  Savoy  by  Spainj  Portti^ 
received  additional  territories  in  South  America,  while 
Pmtsa  took  Nenchatel  and  Gdderiand  upon  the  renounce- 
ntent  of  its  claims  apoa  Orange.   See  Utuckt,  Pucb  o». 

Vbkdum. —  The  conflict  betwaan  the  eons  of  Louis  the 
Pious,  imnux!tiatdT  raccaeduiB  hia  death,  was  the  first  ^eat 
dynastic  qnarrd  M  modem  Europe.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
dun, the  amement  of  partition  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Pontenay,  m  843,  tha  Teutonic  principle  of  equal  diviswn 
among  heirs  triumphed  over  the  did  Roman  prinaide  wtnch 
proirided  for  the  transmission  of  the  individual  empira. 

VncARA.— The  treaty  between  the  Cariaata  and  the 
Cristtoos,  in  Spain,  waa  terminated  by  a  treaty  oondndod  at 
Vergara  1  Aug.  1839. 

VBaoAiLLXs. —  The  pidiminary  agreement  which  pteceded 
the  peace  ol  Frankfort  tq.v.)  was  condnded  between  Pnnce 
and  Germany  at  Versailles.  26  Feb.  1871.  See  VsRSAnxn. 
For  the  Peace  Treaty  1919.  see  War.  BinuwuK. 

ViENMA. —  Several  treaties  have  been  conduded  at 
Vienna.    Tboae  of  the  greatest  importance  are  as  follows: 

1725. —  A  treaty  between  Germany  aitd  Spain,  condnded 
30  April  173S.  By  its  terms  the  two  sovereigna  oonfirmad 
to  odi  other  euch  portions  of  the  Spanish  dominions  aa  were 
then  in  their  possession,  while  %iain  guaranteed  the  Pragmatio 
Sanction.  By  a  secret  treaty  «gned  at  the  eame  time 
Germany  agi«ed  to  endeavor  to  restore  Gibraltar  to  Spain, 
and  to  use  effort  to  place  the  pretender  an  tha  throne  ot 
Great  Britain. 

1738. —  A  treaty  between  Charlee  VI  of  GertoAny  and 
Louis  XV  of  Pranoe,  concluded  18  Nor.  1738.  By  its 
terms  Austria  ceded  the  Two  Sicilies  to  Don  Carlos  of  Spain, 
recetvtog  the  duchies  of  I^ima  and  Piaoenaa  in  ictam( 
Lorraine  was  ceiM  to  France,  and  the  IMbb  of  Lonaiaa 
recdved  Tuscany.  It  was  this  agreement  that  temuaated 
the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession.  -.,,'.„. 

1864. —  The  treaty  whidi  ended  the  Sohkeww-tiol- 
stein  War  was  conduded  between  Austria  and  Fnm^ 
on  one  side  and  Denmark  on  the  other.  30  Oct.  1864.  By 
ita  terms  th«  kias  of  Denmark  renounced  all  nghts  ovac 
Schleiwig'Holstetn  and  Lauenbutg. 

1866.—  The  treaty  of  peace  between  Austna  and  Italy,  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  former  gave  up  Venetia  to  Italy,  waa 
conduded  3  Oct.  1866.  .         .  « 

ViLLAFXAHCA. —  The  WAT  of  1859  between  France  and 
Austria  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  treaty  signed  at  Vilta- 
fraru*  by  Francis  Joseph  and  Napoleon  III,  11  July  1859. 
This  treaty  was  prdiminary  to  that  of  ZQricb  (a. v.). 

WBaioEB.—  A  treaty  of  peace  conduded  between  Kins 
Alfred  and  the  Danes  (about  MO)  by  which  the  latter  bound 
themselves  to  remain  peacefully  on  that  side  of  England 
which  by  north  and  east  of  "  Watling  Street." 

WnuOA. —  A  treaty  of  peace  was  condnded  betwm 
Sweden  and  Russia,  at  Werela,  Finlaitd.  in  179a 

WaSTMIKSTKX. —  By  the  Treaty  of  Westminrter,  signed 
19  FU>.  1674,  the  United  I^vtnces  rdinquished  their  coa> 
qnesta  of  the  New  Netherlands  to  the  king  of  KngUnd, 

WBsnamrsx.— The  Bo-caOad  "  haoa  of  Weatmarter," 
signed  by  Fraoce  and  England  13  Oct.  1655,  admittiflff  th* 
freedom  of  the  nentral  flag. 

Wbstfkalia. —  The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which  ter- 
minated the  Thrity  Yaara'  War,  oonsistaa  of  treaties  signed 
at  Munatsr  and  Osnabnik,  the  genera)  peace  being  signed  at 
Mnnster,  U  Oct.  1648.  By  ita  proyUonaSwhatrluid  and 
Bdlaad  wns  dadamd  hidepeadent  of  tha  0«inan  Knpin; 


Swadcn  obtaliMd  HMtar  Poaiannk,  Vinar,  ate.  with 
three  Totea  in  the  Diet  and  a  cash  indemnity:  FtBooaieoeived 
BMat  ef  Alsaeew  and  waa  confirmed  in  tha  piwmrian  of  other 
tenttoriea:  Braadsobuig  meived  Fnithar  Ponwnoia,  etc.; 
Lwnda  wvntto  Saaony;  the  Upper  Palatmata  to  Bavaria; 
the  RhmslPalathiata  ravertad  to  the  deelanl  house  ot  the 
Palatinate,  a  new  dedofata  bsing  created  for  it;  tha  Poaca  U 
Anobwg  waa  (its  proriBooa  beiiw  *1bo  exfentded 

to  ua  Cahrioiit^  and  antonomy  «at  lecnrea  to  the  Gennaa 
Btatm.   See  WnrraaLU.  Pbacs  or. 

ShuDL — The  unca  batwean  Fianoa  and  Aoatria  iriuch 
fnUowed  the  battle  of  Wagnm  12  July  1809.  has  dace  been 
known  aa  Uib  "  Aimistiee  of  Znaim." 

Ztfu  A—  The  Peace  of  Z&rieh  waa  condnded  between 
ratwe  and  on  one  sida  and  Anstria  on  the  other. 

10  Nov.  1859.  Based  on  the  preliminary  treaty  signed  at 
Villafraoca  (q.v.),  its  terms  provided  that  Auitiia  should 
oeda  Lombardy  (except  Mantua  and  Paadiien)  to  Fnuca, 
■be  ceding  them  to  Sudioia.  In  return  Sardinia  aasumad 
leqxnsibaity  for  three-fifths  of  the  debt. 

P^ACH,  a  small  tree  (Amygdalus  persica) 
of  the  family  Amygdaiace».   It  is  supposed  to 

a  native  of  China,  whence  it  has  been  carried 
by  man,  by  way  of  southwestern  Asia  and  the 
Mediterranean  region,  to  all  warm  temperate 
climates  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  has 
been  cultivated  since  prehistoric  times  and  to- 
day it  ranks  among  die  12  most  important  fruits 
of  the  world.  The  original  spedes  is  not  iden- 
tifiable, and  many  botanists  suppose  that  orig- 
inally the  peach  and  the  almond  were  identicaL 
The  two  trees  are  much  alike  in  habit  and  ap- 
pearance, and  many  intermediate  grades  of 
their  fruit  are  known.  The  peach  attains 
heights  of  15  to  20  feet,  bears  tenceolate  leaves 
singly,  in  pairs  or  threes,  in  the  last  case  two  of 
the  buds  usually  being  flower-buds  with  a  leaf- 
bud  between  them,  Hower-buds  are  also  borne 
upon  short  spurs  which  live  only  two  or  three 
years.  Since  the  flower-buds  open  in  very  early 
spring,  before  the  leaves  appear,  they  are  fre- 
quency injured  by  frost  The  fruits  (drupes) 
vary  greatV  in  size,  downiness,  color,  adherence 
to  or  separation  from  llie  stone  and  color  of 
flesh. 

About  300  varieties  are  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  popularly  classed  as  clingstone 
and  freestone,  white-fleshed  and  yellow-fleshed. 
Price,  a  Texas  horticulturist,  has  given  a  syste- 
matic classification  as  follows:  (1)  Peen-to  race, 
flat,  greenish-white,  medium-sized,  early  varie- 
ties, suitable  for  cultivation  only  in  the  Gulf 
States;  (2)  South  China  race,  flattened-oval, 
rather  small  fruits  with  curved  apex;  (5)  In- 
dian or  Spani^  race,  hairy,  yellow,  late,  often 
streaked,  firm  fruits;  (4)  North  China  race, 
large,  mostly  cling  or  serai-cling  fruits  with 
sli^tly  curved  beaks;  (5)  Persian  race,  the 
common  peaches,  white  or  yellow-fleshed,  ding 
or  free,  of  the  Northern  and  Central  States, 
also  cultivated  extenuvely  in  Geor^a,  California 
and  other  great  peach-producing  districts.  There 
are  also  smooth-skinned  peaches,  nectarines, 
which  may  originate  from  peach  seeds,  or  from 
sport-buds  upon  peach  trees,  and  are  propagated 
and  cultivated  in  the  same  way  as  peaches,  but 
to  otdy  a  small  extent  commercially. 

Peaches  are  alwajrs  propagated  py  means  of 
seeds,  which  are  usually  stratified  in  sand  dur- 
ing the  autumn,  and  allowed  to  freeze  during 
the  winter  in  order  to  crack  the  shells  and  thus 
hasten  germination.  The  seeds  arc  planted  in 
light  soil  six  or  eight  inches  asunder  in  rows 
two  and  one-half  or  three  feet  apart.  The 
yt)ung  plants  are  cultivated  like  other  intcr- 
tiUed  crops  until  they  are  large  enough  to  be 
budded  with  the  denred  varieties.  This  is 
usually  in  June  in  the  Soudi,  and  from  eafly 
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August  to  mid-Septetnber  in  tlie  North.  In 
Ac  South  the  trees  may  be  ready  for  setting 
in  the  orchard  during  the  autumn ;  in  the  North 
the  buds  do  not  grow  until  the  following  spring 
and  the  trees  are  not  ready  for  planting  until 
the  stKceeding  autunm.  In  the  operation  of 
bndi^g  the  bads  arc  set  as  close  to  the  ground 
as  the  operator  can  place  -them,  and  when  tfa<7 
start  to  grow  the  original  top  is  removed  so 
as  to  force  all  the  food  into  Uie  yout^  sprout. 
When  set  in  the  ordiard  the  young  trees  is 
buried  at  least  as  deeply  as  die  point  of  uaiofi 
of  stock  and  sdon.  Peach  trees  more  than  one 
year  old  from  the  bud  are  lar^  planted  be- 
cause they  are  less  satisfactoty  than  yearling 
trees. 

The  peadi  will  succeed  upon  almost  any  soil 
if  not  too  wet;  it  thrives  best,  however,  upon 
lis^t,  sandy,  gnvelly  or  shaly  soils,  where  the 
fruits  are  superior  in  color  and  flawr  to  those 
produced  on  heavier  soils,  though  these  latter 
may  yield  more  succulent  fruits.  Heavy  lands 
have  a  further  disadvantage  since  they  generally 
induce  late  and  rank  growths,  which  are  not 
only  at  the  expense  of  productivity  but  are  very 
prone  to  be  winter-kined.  The  inferior  color 
of  fruits  on  such  land  can  be  partially  corrected 
by  distant  plantit^c,  and  by  admitting  Kdit  and 
sun  to  the  trees  by  open  pruning.  More  import- 
ant than  soil  is  situation.'  Since  the  blossoml- 
buds  open  very  earty,  the  peach  orchard  should 
be  situated  on  a  northern  slope,  preferal^y  on 
faig^  ground  wh«re  the  o^dness  of  the  air  will 
counteract  the  sun's  warmth  on  thawing  winter 
days  and  in  early  spring.  The  later  lii^  can 
be  made  to  open,  the  better.  For  this  pui^iose 
many  growers  ^ray  tlieif  trees  in  early  wmtflr 
with  whitewash  so  that  the  twigs  will  reflect 
sather  than  absorb  the  stm's  rays.  Nearness  to 
large  bodies  of  water  is  always  deurable  if 
the  prevailing  wind  during  winter  and  spring 
comes  from  that  direction.  The  most  successful 
peach  areas  in  the  North  are  on  the  eastem 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  southern  shores 
of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

In  the  orchard  the  trees  are  planted  ahont 
20  feet  apart,  thou^  upon  veiy  lig^t  soil^ 
and  when  given  special  care  as  to  pruning  ana 
tilling  they  may  be  set  even  12  feet  apart 
Usually  in  such  cases,  however,  each  alternate 
tree  is  removed  when  the  branches  commence 
to  interfere  with  one  another.  The  land  is 
deej)ly  plowed  and  harrowed  either  in  early 
spnng  or  autumn,  and  the  trees  set  in  rectangles 
ipr  hexagons,  the  latter  being  preferred  in  Cal- 
ifornia because  a^  larger  number  of  trees  can 
be  planted  on  a  given  area  and  the  land  can  be 
kept  cleaner,  since  it  may  be  cultivated  in  three 
directions  instead  of  two.  In  arid  ^d  semi- 
arid  regions  the  orchards  are  irrigated.  In 
regions  where  there  is  danger  of  late  growth, 
they  are  sown  with  crimson  clover,  rye  or  some 
other  cover  crop,  to  check  growth  and  thus 
ripen  up  the  branches  already  formed.  In  the 
following  spring  this  crop  is  plowed  under. 
CzTc  must  be  taken,  however,  to  prevent  the 
imdue  accumulation,  by  this  practice,  of  nitrog- 
enous plant-food  in  the  soil,  and  for  this  rea- 
son also  nitrogenous  fertilizers  must  usually  be 
withheld,  since  such  tend  to  produce  rati^ 
growth  of  tender  wood.  Potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  fertilizers  may  be  applied  without  stint 
At  planting  time  the  trees  must  be  severely  cut 
bac^  only  a  Sfiall  part  of  the  main  stem  and 


one  or  two  buds  npon  best  placed  twigs 
being  allowed  to  remain.  In  subsequent  seasons 
the  twigs  must  be  severely  pruned  bade,  usually 
less  than  half  the  wood  p^^uced  being  allowed 
to  remain  and  often  two-thirds  being  removed. 
Pruning  should  occur  in  the  spring  just  as  the 
buds  are  swelling,  since  at  this  time  those  that 
arc  living  can  be  easily  distinguished  and  the 
.pramng  done  wost  judiciously.  Summer  prun- 
ing is  rarely  don&but  thinning  the  fruit  is  a 
general  practice.  This  operation  is  performed 
after  the  "June  drop,»  when  the  imperfectly  set 
fruits  fall  ofi.  Many  growers  remove  more 
dian  half  the  fruits  set;  others  insist  that  the 
rematoing  fruit  be  frfmi  5  to  10  inches  apart 
This  practice  results  in  a  saving  of  plant-food 
and  ronsequent  annual  productivity.  It  also 
mcreases  the  size  and  quali^  of  the  specimens. 
Evan  under  tlie  best  of  management  the  trees 
"will  seldom  live  much  longer  imn  25  years,  and 
in  commercial  orchards  ikty  rarely  exceed  10 
years  of  profitable  service,  having  come  into 
profitable  bearing  when  three  or  four  years  old. 

WiUi  perhaps  no  other  fruit  did  methods  of 
marketing  change  so  radically  during  the  clos- 
iog  half  of  the  19th  century  as  with  the 
peach.  In  the  fifties  the  fruit  was  generally 
sent  to  market  in  latge  baskets  or  even  piled 
loosely  in.  wagons.  Now,  althong^  half  bushel 
baskets  am  still  used  to  some  extent,  small 
padcagm  are  tiie  rule,  a  favorite  pack^e  bdt^ 
a  crate  containing  six  veneer  baskets  each  hold- 
ing two  or  four  quarts.  Another  popular  pack- 
age is  the  dimax  basket  holding  from  5  to 
10  pounds,  provided  with  a  hancUe,  and  cov- 
ered with  netting  or  a  thin  hoard.  The  fruit  is 
gathered  wliile  sdll  jfirm  but  when  full  grown 
and  weH  colored.  Ejiormous  quantities  of 
peaches  are  used  as  dessert  and  still  larger 
amounts  are  canned  or  dried.  In  strnie  sections 
peach  brandy  is  also  made  upon  a  small  com- 
mercial scale. 

The  peach  is  the  victim  of  several  insidious 
and  inexplicable  so-called  diseases,  as  well  as  of 
several  whose  origin,  life-history  and  control 
have  been  fairly  well  worked  out.  Probably 
the  most  widdy  dreaded  of  the  first  group  is 
yellows.  This  malady  attacks  all  varieties  of 
peaches,  of  all  ages  and  on  ^1  kinds  of  soils. 
It  appears  on  the  tree,  (vrst  as  a  tip  growth  late 
in  autumn  or  before  general  growth  in  spring, 
the  tips  of  twigs  and  espedally  of  wrater-sprouts 
and  suckers  when  present  being  most  often  at- 
tacked. The  smaH,  stiff,  narrow  leaves  of  these 
growths  stand  approximately  at  right  angles  to 
the  short  stem.  The  second  symptom  is  slender, 
(he  appearance  of  wiry  shoots  with  stiff  leaves 
developed  on  the  trunk  and  main  brandies. 
Often  Aese  form  tufts.  Finally  slender  growths 
of  new  wood  bearing  small,  narrow  yellow  or 
reddt^  leaves,  appear  often  in  great  abundance 
in  the  centre  of^  the  tree.  An  infallible  sign 
after  the  trees  are  in  fruit  is  the  red  splotched 
fruit,  the  flesh  of  which  is  usually  mottled  red. 
Premature  ripening  of  the  fruit  is  common  and 
decrease  of  size  and  increased  fuzziness  marit 
the  second  year's  crop.  Since  no  remedy  has 
been  (^scovered,  and  since  the  disease  is  con- 
sidered contagious,  the  trees  should  be  dug  out 
and  burned  as  soon  as  possible.  New  trees 
may  be  planted  where  the  old  ones  have  stood. 
The  disease  is  purely  American,  and  has  been 
known  for  over  a  century.  .  Trees  rarely  Kve 
more  than  five  years  after  bdng  attacked.   It  is 
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more  prevalent  in  Northern  than  in  Soudiern 
orchards. 

During  the  closing  decade  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury a  new  ineicpiicable  disease  called  *little 
peach*  appeared  in  the  peach  Mt  of  Uichtgaa 
.  and  in  western  New  Votk.  The  fruits  con- 
tinue  small  and  hard,  the  trees  decline  in  vigor 
and  die  in  a  few  years.  No  remedy  has  beeo 
discovered,  and  as  the  affection  is  contagious, 
grubbing  and  burning  must  be  enforced. 

Of  the  controllable  diseases  the  following 
are  the  more,  common  and  destructive  if  un- 
checked. Fruit-rot  or  twig-^ligbt  (Momiia 
fructiffena)  destroiys  the  young  twigs  and  fofi- 
age,  espeoalty  in  the  centre  of  the  tree.  It  is 
most  commonly  recognized  by  the  rotting  of  the 
fruits,  which  may  hang  as  "mummy*  peaches 
for  a  year  or  more  after  they  have  destroyed 
the  specimen^  Since  these  mummies  are  sources 
of  infection  liiey  should  be  gathered  and 
burned.  Further  treatment  consists  in  spraying 
the  dormant  trees  in  very  eaiiy  Miring  wioi  a 
capper-suljdiate  solution  (1  pound  to  25  gal- 
lons of  water).  When  the  buds  commence  to 
swell,  an  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  di- 
luted to  75  gallons  should  be  given  and  another 
when  the  buds  open.  Other  sprayii^  should 
be  given  as  the  fruit  appro^ihes  maturity,  a 
clear  fungicide  being  used.  Hiinnitig  of  the 
fruit  and  the  admission  of  Hg^t  and  air  bv  open 
pruning  are  helpful  preventive  measures. 
Leai-curl  {Exoascui  deformans)  seems  to  have 
a  nonounced  liking  for  some  varie^es,  es- 
pedally  soft  daiknleavcd  ones.  The  leaves  be- 
come wrinkled,  yellowish  or  reddish  and  con- 
torted, but  are  at  first  only  somewhat  blistered 
It  appears  in  spring,  particularly  in  mcnst 
weather,  and  may  defoliate  the  trees  by  mid- 
summer, though  sHght  attacks  seenl  to  do  no 
marked  injury.  Spra>^ng  before  the  blossoms 
open,  as  recommended  above,  and  once  after 
they  fall,  has  been  foimd  effective.  If  Ae 
-weather  is  diy  and  clear  the  last  mentioned  ap- 
piicatiui  may  be  omitfed.  Black  spot  (Claao^ 
spornim  earpophihm)  ai^eara  as  dusl^  dots 
upon  the  fnrit,  especially  in  damp  atmosphere. 
Their  confluence  often  checks  rtie  development 
of  the  part  attacked  and  the  fruit  may  crack 
open  or  be  lop-sided.  Spraying  as  for  fruit  rot 
has  been  found  satisfactory.    See  Funcicides. 

Among  the  numerous  insects  which  feed 
upon  the  peach  the  following  are  often  trouble- 
some :  Peach  twig  borer,  the  larva  of  a  Euro- 
pean moth  (Anarsia  iituateita).  It  passes  the 
winter  as  a  larva,  and  in  the  spring  burrows 
into  the  growing  shoots,  which  fail  to  develop. 
It  has  become  a  scoursre  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
orchardSjbut  is  little  Tmown  in  the  Eastern 
States.  The  fruit-tree  bark-beetle  (Scolytus 
rugulosus),  a  general  borer,  often  attacks  the 
peach.  Since  it  prefers  ailing  trees  the  girdling 
of  unprofitable  specimens  is  recommended,  these 
trees  serving  as  decoys  for  tbe  females  to  lay 
tiheir  <ceg,  in.  The  trees  are  to  be  cut  and 
burned.  The  peach-tree  aphis  {Myms  persic<F'^ 
and  the  black  peach  aphis  (Aphts  persicce  niger) 
are  often  troublesome  but  may  be.  controlled 
with  kerosene  emulsion.  Several  leaf-chewing 
insects  often  cause  damage;  for  instance,  the 
peadi-tree  leaf-roller  {Pytcholoma  bersieana), 
and  the  New  York  weevil  (Ichthycerys  novo- 
horacensis^,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  per- 
iectly  controlled  by  araenites,  lime  being  added 
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to  prevent  injury  to  the  foliage.  Several  scale 
insects  and  bark-lice  are  often  serious  enemies. 
The  most  troublesome  inwcts,  however,  are 
the  curcuUo  (see  Plum)  and  die  peach-tree 
borer  (ASffria  ejcitiosa).  Thu  hitter  is  the  cat- 
ecptUar  of  a  clear-^t^ed,  day^flying,  wasp-like 
liuMii,  which  hqrs  iti  eggs  tisially  near  the 
ground  on  the  tnmks  m>m  midsummer  until 
autumn.  The  larvae  bore  beneath  the  bark  to 
the  cambium  la^r,  feed  on  the  young  wood, 
pass  the  winter  m  the  larval  form  in  little  shi- 
fters aiade  of  neadi  gum,  caitings.  etc,  and  after 
eating  activ^  <or  scvoal  wean  in  die  spring, 
piqatc  for  ibcmt  three  weeks.  The  adults 
emeise  in  the  North  during  midsummer,  in  the 
South  in  late  spring.  The  trunks  of  peach-trees 
should  be  exanuned  during  October  and  April, 
and  the  larvae  grubbed  out  and  destroyed.  They 
are  easily  discovered  by  the  castings  and  gum. 
Most  frequently  they  are  widitn  six  inches  be- 
low or  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  See 
Fknrr-GiDwiNG;  Faurr  Industry. 

BlfaUogiaphT-— Bailey,  L.  H.,  <Standard 
Cyck)pedia  of  Horticulture'  (1914) ;  Fulton. 
J.  A..  'Peach  Cnltare>-  (1B99)  ;  Gould,  H.  P.. 
^Growing  Peaches:  Varieties  and  Classifica- 
tion >  ^Farmers'  Bulletin  633 ;  Washington 
1914);  id.,  'Growing  Peaches:  Sites,  Propaga- 
tion, Planting,  Tilfaige,  and  Maintenance  of 
Soil  Fertility*;  and  Meowing  Peadies:  Prun- 
ing, Renewal .  of  Tops,  Tfahuu^  Interplanted 
Crops  and  Special  PnuctKca*  (Farmers'  Bulle- 
tins  ^1,  632;  Washitigton  1915) ;  Hume,  <The 
Peer— To  Group  of  Peaches*  (Bulletin  62; 
Jacksonville,  Fhi.,  1902) ;  Powell,  'The  Chinese 
CUng  Group*  (Bulletin  54;  Newark,  Del., 
1902);  Price,  <The  Peach>  (Bulletin  39;  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  1896) ;  Reimer,  <The  Honey 
Peach  Group*  (Bulletin  73:  Jackson,  Fla.. 
1904) ;  Scott  and  Quaintance,  'Spraying  Peaches 
for  die  Control  of  Brown-Rot  Scab  and  Cur- 
culio*  (Butlethi  440;  Wa^ngton  1911)  ; 
Waugh.  P.  A.,  <The  Amtfican  Peach  Orchard* 
(N«w  York  1913). 

PBACH-TRBB  CRBBK  (Atlanta), 
Battle  of.  After  the  engagement  at  Smyrna 
Camp  Ground  (q.v.),  4  July  1864  General 
Sherman  secured  three  crossings  of  the  (3iatta- 
hoodiee  River  above  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston's  posi- 
tion, with  good  roads  leading  to  Atlanta; 
whereupon  Johnston  on  the  night  of  the  9th 
crossed  to  the  east  side  of  the  river.  On  the 
17th  Sherman  ordered  a  general  advance  on 
Atlanta,  and  by  night  Uie  entire  army  formed  a 
general  line  along  the  old  Peach-tree  road.  On 
me  night  of  the  l7th  (jeneral  Johnston  was  re- 
lieved from  command  of  the  army  confrontinsr 
Sherman,  and  was  succeeded  by  (Jen.  J.  B. 
Hood.  His  army  numbered  about  51,000  men, 
strongly  posted  about  four  miles  in  front  of 
Atlanta,  on  the  south  bank  of  Peach-tree  Creek, 
holding  the  line  of  that  stream  and  the  Chatta- 
hoochee for  some  distance  below  the  mouth  of 
the  creek.  On  the  18th  and  19th  Slwrman's 
army,  with  General  Thomas'  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland on  the  right  as  a  pivot,_  swung  to  the 
right  and,  all  advancing,  closed  in  on  Atlanta. 
General  Schofield's  Army  of  the  Ohio  occupied 
Decatur  and  then  moved  toward  Atlanta.  The 
Army  of'  the  Tennessee,  under  Gen.  J.  B.  Mc- 
Pherson,  destroyed  several  miles  of  die  Augusta 
R»lroad  east  of  Decatur,  and  then  closed  in 
on  that  jdace.    Thomas,  after  some  sharp 
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sidrnuslung,  put  his  heads  of  columns  across 
Peach-tree  Creek  by  several  -bridges,  but  there 
was  a  gap  of  two  miles  between  him  and  Scho- 
field,  which  he  partially  closed  on  the  20th  by 
two  divisions  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  Newton's 
division  of  the  same  corps  hnng  left  on  the 
Buckhead  road,  on  the  left  of  Hooker's  20th 
Corps.  When  Hood^  on  the  19th,  knew  that 
Thomas  was  crossing  Peach'tree  Creek,  he  de- 
termined to  criudi  him  before  he  could  entrench, 
and  then  turn  on  Schofield  and  McPherson. 
General  Cheatham's  corps  was  Hood's  right, 
Hardee's  his  centre  and  Stewart's  lus  left 
Cheatham  was  to  hold  his  left  on  the  creek  to 
separate  Thomas  from  Schofield  and  face  Scho- 
field and  McPherson,  while  I&rdee  and 
Stewart,  moving  by  division  in  edielon  from  the 
ris^it,  went  against  the  flank  and  front  of 
Thomas  to  drive  him  back  to  the  creek  and  then 
down  it  toward  the  Chattahoochee  into  the 
narrow^  space  formed  by  the  river  and  the 
credc,  into  a  sort  of  pocket.  The  order  was 
given  to  advance  at  4  p.  u.  of  the  20th  and 
sweep  the  field.  Bate's  division,  on  Hardee's 
right,  passing  by  Newton's  left,  found  no  cnenQr 
in  its  unmecuate  front,  and  railed  in  an^  effort 
to  readi  Newton's  flank.  Walker's  -^vision,  in 
Hardee's  centre,  struck  Newton's  division,  bent 
back  both  flanks  and,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
was  driven  back  with  great  loss.  A  part  ox 
Hooker's  corps  assisted  Newton.  Hardee  was 
about  to  renew  the  attack  on  Newton,  with 
Maney's ,  and  Oeburne's  divisions,  when  Cle- 
burne .was  withdrawn  to  go  to  the  extreme 
r^ht,  and  Hardee  gave  up  lurUier  attack.  On 
Hardee's  left  Stewart  made  a  furious  attack 
upon  Hooker,  whose  troops  had  not  fully  teken 
position.  Geary's  division  had  crossed  the 
creek  more  than  a  half  mile  above  Howell's 
Mill,  and  was  on  high  tinibered  ground,  with 
its  right  thrown  forward,  and  the  33d  New 
Jfersey  was  thrown  to  a  bare  hill  some  distance 
in  advance  V^lliams'  division  was  moving  up 
to  connect  with  Geary  on  the  left  and  Palmers 
division  of  the  14th  Corps  on  the  right 
Ward's  division  was  near  Collier's  Mill,  on 
Geary's  left  and  rear,  near  the  tanks  of  the 
creek  to  the  rear  and  right  of  Newton's  divi- 
sion, from  which  position  its  brigade  com- 
manders led  their  men  against  the  flank  of 
Walker's  division,  engaging  Newton.  Stewart 
moving  by  division  in  echelon,  first  struck  the 
33d  New  Jersey,  almost  enveloping  it,  driving  it 
back  and  taking  many  prisoners.  It  then  fell 
upon  Geary,  Ward  and  Williams,  in  auick  suc- 
cession makini^  a  series  of  determined  assaults, 
continuing  until  night,  when  he  was  finally  re- 
pulsed and  withdrew  to  the  works  from  wHdi 
he  had  advanced,  with  a  loss  of  about  2,000 
men.  The  Union  troops  engaged  numbered 
^out  20,000,  the  Confederates  about  19.000. 
The  Union  loss,  killed  and  wounded,  was  a'bont 
1^600,  of  which  nearly  1,500  fell  upon  Hooker's 
corps;  the  Confederate  loss,  killed  and  wounded, 
was  about  2,500.  Consult  'Official  Records* 
(Vol.  XXXVIII) ;  Cox,  'Atlanta* ;  Van  Home, 
'Histoty  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland* 
(Vol.  II);  Sherman,  'Personal  Memoirs'  (Vol. 
11)  ;  Johnston,  'Narrative  of  Military  Opera- 
tions^; Tlie  Century  Company's  'Battles  and 
Leaders  of  the  Qvil  War'  (Vol.  IV). 

E.  A.  Caruan. 
PEACOCK,  Thomas  Love,  English  novel- 
ist: h.  Weymouth,  Dorset,  18  Oct  1^;  d.  Hal- 
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Bford,  23  Jan.  1866^  He  was  at  first  in  mer- 
cantile life  in  London  (18(^-09);  secretary  to 
Sir  H.  R.  Popham.  In  1819  he  was  af^inted 
to  the  East  India  House,  and  in  1836-50  was 
chief  examiner  to  the  campstay.  He  wrote 
some  ambitious  but  artificial  poems,  such  as 
'Rfaodod^me^  or  die  Thessalisn  Spell*  (1818)  ; 
but  found  his  true  fi^d  in  die  sadrical  novel, 
'Headlong  HaU>  (1816);  'MeUneourt*  (1817); 
'Nightmare  Abbey*  (1818) ;  'The  Misfortunes 
of  Elphin*  (1829);  'Crotchet  Castle*  (1831); 
'Paper  Money  Lyrics  and  other  Poems'  (1837)  ; 
and  'Gryll  Grange*  (Fraser  1860).  These 
maintain  real  humor,  and  the  later  ones,  if  they 
lack  for  invention,  are  nevertheless  interestiiu; 
fsom  the  frank  expression  of  prejudice  wira 
which  ihey  abound  His  diaracters  are,  how- 
ever, delightful,  more  itypes  than  real  liviiqp  per- 
sonages. The  lyrics  interspersed  throi^  these 
volumes  are  Peacock's  best  verse.  His  works 
were  edited  by  Garnctt  in  1891,  Peacock  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Shelley  and  his  wife  in  1812 
while  on  a  tour  through  Wales,  and  <he  friend- 
ship continued  throughout  the  life  of  the  more 
famous  poet.  On  his  death  Shelley  made  Pea- 
cock  his  executor,  together  with  Byron ;  and  the 
former  was  indefatigable  in  his  collection  of 
material  of  all  kinds  relative  to  the  life  and 
work  of  Shelley.  Consult  Brett-Smith,  'Pea- 
cock's Memoirs  of  Shelley  with  Shelley's  Letters 
to  Peacock*  (London  1909) ;  Freeman,  A.  M., 
'Peacock*  (New  York  191 1)  ;  Saintsbury,  G.  E.. 
'Essays  in  English  Literature  1780-1860*  (Lon- 
don 1890)  ;  Van  Doren,  Carl,  'Life  of  Thomas 
Love  Peacock*  (New  York  1911) :  Vincent,  L. 
H.,  'Dandies  and  Men  of  Letters'  (Boston 
1913). 

PEACOCK.   See  Peavdwl. 

PEACOCK,  The.   See  Hornet,  The. 

PEACOCK-BUTTERFLY,  a  butterfly 
(Junonia  ccenia)  of  medium  size,  so  called  from 
the  ®eyes*  on  its  wings,  whidh  resemble  those 
on  peacocks'  feathers.  'The  forewings  are  of  a 
reddish-brown  color,  with  black,  fawn  and 
orange  markings.  The  hind-wings  are  similar 
in  general  color,  but  less  red.  This  butterfly  ta 
known  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  United 
StateSj  in  some  localities  as  the  "'■buckeye.*  The 
caterpillar  is  gray  in  color  with  longitudinal 
stripes,  and  orange  bars  and  dots  transversely, 
and  it  is  studded  with  black  branched  spines 
throughout  its  whole  length.  It  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  mullens  about  the  beginning  of  July. 

PEACOCK  AND  :£PERVIBR,  Battle  of, 

in  the  War  of  1812.  On  12  March  1814  Master 
Commandant  Lewis  Warrington  ran  the  block- 
ade of  New  York  harbor  and  sailed  for  south- 
ern waters  in  the  new  sloop  of  war  Peacock 
(20  short  32's  and  two  tong  12'9).  On  the 
morning  of  29  April  he  sifted  the  British  brig 
£pfrvier  (16  short  32's  and  two  short  tS's), 
<^t.  R.  W.  Wales.  At  10.20  the  two  ships 
were  at  ck>se  range  but  the  British  gunnery  was 
light  and  reckless  whereas  the  American  guns 
were  well  aimed  and  steadily  fired,  with  the  re- 
sult that  in  45  minutes  the  Epervier  was  hulled 
45  times,  her  rig^ng  was  badly  cut  up,  ei^t  of 
her  guns  were  disabled  and  her  deck  was  a 
shamoles,  23  of  her  crew  of  128  having  been 
lulled  or  wounded.  The  Peacock's  hull  was  not 
touched  and  she  suffered  only  slight  injury  to 
her  rigging,  while  only  two  of  her  crew  were 
sUgbtly  wQundeii  Thoufl^  chased  hy  two 
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frigates,  Warrington  saved  his  prize  and 
brought  her  into  Savannah.  From  Tune  to 
October  he  cruised  near  the  Faroe  and  Canary 
Islands,  burning  or  sinking  12  prizes  valued  at 
$493,000  and  maJcing  cartels  of  two  more.  Con- 
sult Adams,  ^United  States*  (Vol.  VIII,  pp. 
181-84) ;  'American  State  Papers,  Naval  Af> 
fairs*  (Vol.  I,  pp.  313-14);  Barnes,  James, 
<Naval  Actions  of  the  War  of  1812>  (pp.  191- 
96) ;  Cooper,  j.  F.,  <Naval  History*  (Vol.  II, 
pp.  130-32) ;  James,  William,  <NavaI  Actions' 
/  (pp.  39-42) ;  Mahan,  A.  T.,  'War  of  1812>  (Vol. 

II,  p.  258  et  seq.);  Roosevelt,  ^Naval  War  of 
1812'  (pp.  311-16)  ;  Spears,  J.  R.,  ^History  of 
Our  Navy'  (Vol.  III.  ».  66-79) ;  Wiley  and 
Rines.  *Tbc  Unked  States'  (Vol  V,  pp.  481- 
82). 

PEACOCK-FISH,  a  European  wrasse 
iCrentiabnu  pavo)  inhabiting  the  Mediterra- 
nean, so  named  from  its  gandy  colors. 

PEACOCK-FLOWER.  See  Foinciana. 

PEACOCK-PHEASANT,  a  small  pheas- 
ant of  the  gorgeously  ocellated  genus  Polyplec- 
tron,  species  chinquis,  which  inhabits  the  forests 
of  the  foothills  of  the  Himdayas  of  Indo- 
China.  The  males  have  two  or  more  —  up 
to  five — spurs  on  each  Im,  The  hen  lays  but 
two  eggs  before  sitting.  Tht  characteristic  call 
of  the  male  is  a  clear,  strong  whistle.  The  pea- 
cock ^eyes"  from  which  it  gets  its  name  cover 
the  long  feathers  of  the  wii^ 

PEAFOWL,  birds  of  the  genus  Pavo  -  the 
type  of  the  sub-family  PavonintB  of  the  pheas- 
ant family  (Phasianida).  The  genus  comprises 
two  or  perhaps  three  species  of  the  Indo-Oiina 
TeE(ion  and  neighboring  islands  of  southern 
Asia,  one  of  whidi  has  been  extensive^  domes- 
ticated as  an  ornamental  bird  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  common  peafowl  (Pavo  crista- 
tus)  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  require  no  de- 
scnption  beyond  the  rectification  of  a  very 
common  eyor.  The  splendid  plumes  which 
are  the  chief  ^lory  of  th :  peacock  are 
not  die  tail  quills,  but  the  tail  coverts. 
y/hen  these  are  erected  and  spread  the 
true  tail  quills  are  exposed  at  thdr  base,  and 
are  ^uite  i^n  and  ordinary.  They,  however, 
furnish  a  support  for  the  spread  of  the  tail 
coverts. 

The  wooded  hill-country  of  India  and  Cey- 
lon is  the  native  home  of  the  peafowl  and  here 
they  are  common  in  a  wild  state.  When  court- 
ing, the  male  struts  like  a  turkey-cock,  and  usu- 
alfy  secures  three  or  four  hens.  Triey  com- 
monly live  in  small  flocks.  The  wild  pea-hen 
lays  from  six  to  eight  eggs,  and  produces  only 
a  single  brood  in  eadi  year.  The  nest  is  of  rude 
construction,  and  is  placed  on  the  ground,  or 
rarely  on  low  branches  or  in  mined  buildings. 
The  period  of  incubation  extends  over  25  or  30 
days.  The  young  birds  of  both  sexes  are  feath- 
ered alike  tor  the  first  two  years;  and  in  the 
third  year  die  tail  coverts  of  the  male  b^n  to 
devekm^  In  cold  climates,  while  die  birds  seem 
to  thrive,  they  do  not  breed  readily. 

In  Bengal,  Java.  Sumatra,  etc.,  shooting  the 
wild  peafowl  forms  a  favorite  amusement,  and 
large  flocks  of  these  birds  are  occaswnally  met 
with  by  sportsmen.  In  India  peacocks  are  held 
sacred  to  certain  castes  and  various  supersti- 
tions are  connected  with  them:  in  Greek  my* 
thology  it  was  the  favorite  bird  of  Juna  The 
peacodc  was  domesticated  at  a  very  remote 


period  and  some  uncertainty  exists  concerning 
the  exact  time  of  its  introduction  into  Europe. 
From  India  it  was  prc'bably  brou^t  to  Persia 
and  Media.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  "Persian 
Peaoocks.'*  Suidas  terms  it  itbe  "Median  Bird." 
The  fleets  of  Solomon  brought  these  birds  to 
Judea.  Alexander  the  Great  brouE^t  them  to 
Europe ;  and  they  were  first  seen  in  Rome  about 
the  end  of  the  republic,  and  speedily  became  ob- 
jects of  interest  to  the  sybaritic  tastes  of  the 
day.  PJiny  says  that  the  orator  Hortensius  was 
the  first  who  made  a  table  delicacy  of  these 
birds,  this  worthy  presenting  them  at  a  feast 
given  to  <the  College  of  Augurs.  Vitellius  and 
Heliogabalus  introduced  at  their  feasts  dishes 
composed  of  the  brains  and  tongues  only  of 
peacocks.  In  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  pea- 
cocks were  still  deemed  meet  dishes  for  the 
tables  of  die  great,  althou^  in  modem  times 
the  flesh  is  accounted  coarse  and  tough.  In  an- 
dent  Greece,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  those 
birds  brought  high  prices.  From  India  they 
were  also  brought  to  Asia  Minor,  and  thence 
into  the  Isle  of  Samos,  where  they  were  bred 
and  consecrated  to  Juno,  who  was  alleged  in 
mythokigical  legends  to  have  adorned  thetr 
tails  with  the  eyes  of  faer  fovorite,  Amis.  From 
Europe  they  were  in  turn  introduced  mto  Africa 
and  America.  A  fossil  form  of  the  peacock 
was  discovered  in  California  in  1908  and  has 
received  the  name  Pavo  Califomicus. 

In  domestication  the  food  consists  of  grain 
of  various  kinds,  but  at  times  may  be  quite 
varied.  The  young  in  temperate  climates  usu- 
ally require  some  attention  in  rearing.  They 
also  lay  more  numerous  eggs  than  in  the  wild 
state.  The  cry  of  these  birds  is  popularly  said 
to  be  repeated  before  the  fall  of  rain.  The  pea- 
fowls are  said  occasionally  to  live  to  a  great 
age;  but  from  20  to  30  years  appears  to  be  the 
average  limit  of  their  existence.  The  dark- 
blue-snouldered  or  japanned  peacock  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  common  spe- 
cies, but,  as  it  breeds  tme.  it  has  been  described 
as  a  separate  species.  The  male  is  the  darkest 
of  all  peacocks,  and  the  female  almost  white. 
From  this  variety  doubtless  has  been  developed 
the  sacred  white  peacock  of  India.  A  some- 
what similar  form,  however,  sometimes  ap- 
pears as  a  sport  from  the  common  species. 
The  Javan  peafowl  is  certainly  a  distinct  spe- 
cies (P.  muticus)  found  in  Burmah  and  Java. 
y.  has  a  neck  of  metallic  CTcen  with  golden 
glints,  and  a  crest  of  a  different  form  from 
die  common  species.  The  female  in  this  spe- 
des  is  almost  as  gorgeous  as  the  male. 

Consult  Beebe,  C  W.,  <  Monograph  of  the 
Pheasants'  (London  1915). 

PEAKS,  Elmore  Elliott,  American  novel- 
ist: b.  Decatur,  Ohio,  25  March  1871.  He  has 
published  'The  Darlingtons'  (1900);  <The 
Pride  of  Tellfair'  (1903):  'The  House  of 
Hawley>  (1904) ;  *The  Little  King  of  Angel's 
Landing'  (1906). 

PEALE,  pel.  Charles  Willson,  American 
artist :  b.  Chestcrtown,  Md.,  16  April  1741 ;  d. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  22  Feb.  1827.  He  turned 
from  saddlery  to  portrait  painting,  received 
some  instmction  from  J.  S.  Copley  at  Boston 
and  in  1770  became  a  pupil  of  Benjamin  West 
in  London.  In  addition  to  portraiture,  he 
studied  mexiotittto  engraving,  modeling  in  wax 
and  casting  and  moldii^  in  plaster,  in  all  of 
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which  he  showed  facility.  In  1774  he  opened  a 
studio  at  Annapolis,  Md..  and  in  1776  at  PhiJ* 
adelphia.  He  was  elected  to  the  PennsyWania 
legislature  in  1779.  In  1802  be  opeued  at  Phila^ 
ddphia  Pcole's  Museunu  including  collections  of 
portraits  and  objects  of  natonl  history.  Peals 
was  not  only  a  collector  of  natural  curiosities 
and  a  lecturer  on  natural  history,  but  turned  his 
hand  to  a  half  dozen  or  more  means  of  livelt* 
hood.  It  is  said  that  he  himself  sawed  the 
ivory  on  which  his  miniatures  were  painted, 
molded  the  glass  that  covered  them  and  made 
the  shagreen  cases  that  enclosed  them.  His 
considerable  fame  in  the  United  States  is  due 
less  to  genius  than  to  two  fortunate  drctmi- 
Slances.  For  many  years  he  was  the  only  por- 
trait painter  of  worth  in  the  colonics  and  wide^ 
in  demand,  and  he  associated  his  art  mth 
name  of  Washington,  who  eranted  him  14  sit" 
tings  and  whom  he  portr3:!fed  in  all  guises,  from 
colonel  of  Virginia  miUtia,  to  bust  portraits. 
Among  his  other  subjects  were  Robert  Mor- 
ris, Hancock,  Gates,  Baron  de  Steuben,  Comte 
de  Rodiambeau^  Franklin,  Nathanael  Greene, 
JefiFerson,  Hamilton,  Monroe,  Jackson,  J.  Q. 
Adams,  Calhoun  and  Ch^.  Peale  baa  11 
children,  all  of  whmn  were  named  after  famous 
artists.  Three  of  these,  Rembrandt,  R!4>baeUe 
and  Titian  all  became  artists;  and  his  brodier 
James  gained  a  reputation  as  a  painter  of  minia- 
ture portraits.  Consult  Dunlu),  ^History  of  the 
Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States'  (1834); 
Isbam  Samuel  *  Hi  story  of  American  Painting' 
(New  York  1890) ;  Johnston,  E.  B.,  ^Original 
Portrait  of  Washington'  (Boston  1882). 

PEALB,  Patrick,  a  pseudonym  of  C^ustar 
Anton  von  Seckendorfl  (q.v.),  a  (Jerman  poet 
and  novelist 

PEALE,  Rembrandt,  American  artist  and 
author:  b.  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  22  Feb.  1778;  d. 
Philadelphia,  3  Oct  1860.  He  was  second  son 
of  C  W.  Peale  (g.v.).  In  1796  he  estab- 
lished a  studio  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  be 
remained  until  1801.  He  then  became  one  c>f 
West's  pupils  in  London  and  for  some  time 
thereafter  was  occupied  at  Paris  in  painting  por- 
traits of  celebrities  for  Peale's  Museum  at 
Philaddphta,  which  bis  father  had  established 
sometime  previous  to  this.  In  1810  he  began 
painting  in  Philadephia.  Two  of  his  great  ex- 
nibition  pictures.  ^The  Roman  Daugjiter^  and 
^The  (^urt  of  Death,'  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. The  latter  was  a  canvas  24  X  13  fee^  and 
contained  23  figures.  The  most  of  his  time, 
however,  was  devoted  to  portnuture.  He  sev- 
eral times  painted  Washington,  the  portrait  of 
1823  being  justly  famous.  The  original  was 
purchased  by  Congress  for  $Z000  in  1832  and 
many  copies  were  ordered  from  the  artist 
This  work,  whose  authenticity  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  Chief  Justice  Maraball 
called  it  'more  like  Washington  himself  than 
any  portrait  I  have  ever  seen,"  is  a  truly  inqires- 
sivt  delineation  and  has  remained  favorite  among 
the  general  public  In  1829  he  went  to  Europe 
and  while  there  visited  France  and  Italy;  and 
finally,  in  1833,  be  took  up  Us  residence  in  Lon- 
don, after  having  first  returned  to  the  United 
States.  But  bis  restless  nature  did  not  allow 
him  to  remain  there  and  he  drifted  bade  to 
Philadeli^a.  His  paintings  include  ^Court  of 
Death>  (1820,  Detroit  Art  (Gallery) ;  <Tlie  Ro- 
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man  Daughter'  (Boston  Museum)  ;  ^Ascent  of 
'  kh' ;  and  portraits  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  'Hiomas 

e arson,  Mrs.  Madison  (New  York  Historical 
e^) ;  WashingtiMi  (Independence  Hall, 
Phibaevhia).  Among  Peale's  writings  were 
*An  Aorount  of  the  Slreleton  of  the  Mun- 
moth>  (1802) ;  'Notes  on  Italy'  (1831)  Graph- 
ics' (1841) ;  <  Reminiscences  of  Art  and 
Artists'  (1845).  His  tediniqae  was  more  accu- 
rate than  that  of  his  father;  but  his  work  has 
in  general  less  life  than  that  of  the  elder 
Peale.  Consult  Lester,  C.  £.,  <The  Artists  of 
America'  (New  York  1846). 

Ptf AN,  pa'an'.  Tales  Emile,  French  sur- 

feon:  b.  Marbone,  Eure-et-Loire,  1830;  d.  1898. 
□  1860  he  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Paris  and  was  made  prosecteur. 
From  1868  to  1892  he  was  employed  as  hospital 
surgeon  in  several  institutions  and  in  the  latter 
year  opened  a  private  hosi>itaL  He  was  elected 
to  Uie  Academy  of  Medicine  in  18B5.  He  was 
die  greatest  Frendi  abdominal  surgeon  of  his 
day.  In  1864  he  performed  the  first  successful 
operation  in  France  for  removal  of  the  ovaries. 
Many  surgical  and  gynaKological  instruments 
were  invented  or  improved  by  him.  He  edited 
N£>aton,  ^Elements  de  pathotog^e  chirurgjcale' 
(1872)  and  publi^ed  'De  la  scapulalgie  et  de 
U  resection  scapulo-humerale'  (1860) ;  'Ova- 
riotomie  et  splenotomie'  (1869);  'H^t^to- 
mie*  (1873);  'Lemons  de  clinique  chirurgicale 
professie  i  I'Hopital  Saint-Louis'  (9  vols., 
1679-95) ;  TKagnostic  et  traitement  des  tumeurs 
de  rabdomen  et  dn  basun>  (1880-89). 

PEANUT,  a  ^reading,  hairy,  annual  herb 
Arachii  hyfogaa)  of  the  order  Legvmmosm. 
t  grows  about  18  inches  tall,  bears  hglit  green 
leaves  and  whitish  flowers,  after  the  fadi:^  of 
which  the  stems  bury  themselves  in  the  ground, 
where  the  one  to  three-seeded  yellowish  pods 
mature.  The  plant  is  oonadered  to  be  a  native 
of  Braxil,  wlicnce  it  was  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope sbort^  after  the  discovery  of  Sonth  Amer- 
ica, and  whence  it  has  been  carried  hy  nun  to 
nearly  all  warm  climates  throughout  me  wcvld. 
Since  the  Qvil  War  it  has  bKn  an  important 
agricultural  crop  in  the  South,  especially  from 
'^arginia  to  Georgia  and  in  Tennessee,  where  the 
plant  is  known  locally  as  *goober-pindar,> 
*ground-pea,*  etc.  The  crop  averages  about 
2O,O00;00O  bushels  annually,  three-quarters  of 
which  is  recleaned  for  roasting  and  sale  as  a 
Ivxaiy,  either  akuK  or  in  confectionery,  etc 
This  use  is  (Ustinct^  American;  in  the  Old 
World  the  ^'nuts'  are  naed  mainly  for  making 
ml  and  for  stock-feeding.  Peamit  butter, 
soups,,  cakes,  are  manufactured,  but  have 
not  become  widely  popular.  From  25  to  50  per 
cent  of  oil  may  be  expressed  from  the  shelled 
mits,  and  ^s,  if  carefully  prepared,  is  useful  for 
cooking  and  in  the  arts.  The  "hay*  is  fed  to 
stock,  as  also  is  the  cakes  left  after  the  oil  is 
expressed.  Pigs  are  often  profitably  turned 
npon  the  fidds  after  the  harvesting  of  the  crop, 
and  still  more  profitably  upon  unharvested  fields. 
The  cost  of  digging  is  thus  saved  and  the  pea- 
nuts make  a  good  qttality  of  pork,  which,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  soft  and  should  be  hardened 
by  feeding  com  to  the  animals. 

Peanuts  thrive  best  npon  very  light,  sandy 
loam,  well  supplied  widi  lime.  They  are  also 
favmd  by  an  early  warm  sprii^  and  a  hot, 
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humid  summer.  The  acul  should  be  de«^ 
plowed  and  finely  harrowed,  and  the  unsbellea 

seeds  at  the  rate  of  about  two  bushels  to  the 
acre,  planted  about  an  inch  deep,  at  intervals  of 
a  foot  in  rows  about  30  inches  apart,  as  soon  as 
the  weather  has  become  settled  in  the  spring. 
Until  the  plants  shade  the  ground  the  surface 
must  be  kept  loose  and  open  and  free  from 
weeds,  especially  turf-forming  grasses  and  sim- 
ilar weeds.  Before  danger  of  frost  the  plants 
are  harvested  with  special  implements,  dned  in 
loose  shocks  for  two  or  three  weeks,  the  pods 
removed  and  sent  to  '^redeaning^  establish- 
ments, where  they  are  finished  for  market.  Un- 
der ordinarily  good  management  SO  bushels  of 
*nuts^  and  two  tons  of  straw  should  be  obtained 
from  an  acre.  In  Europe  the  peanut  is  perhaps 
best  known  as  ground  nut  ana  earth  nut.  See 
Peanut  Industry,  The: 

PEANUT  INDUSTRY.  The.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  consume  upward  of 
000,000  worth  of  peanuts  annually,  while  during 
each  year  the  country  produces  20,00^000 
bushels  of  peanuts,  or  ^000,000  pounds.  This 
is  not  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  total  world's 
supply,  which  amounts  to  about  600,000,000 
pouncfs.  The  exportation  from  Africa  and  India 
to  Europe  reaches  to  about  450,000,000  pounds 
annually.  Of  this  vast  quantity  about  50  per 
cent  goes  to  France,  the  bulk  of  it  being  pressed 
for  oil.  The  peanut  is  employed  mainly  as  an 
adulterant  of  or  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil  and 
it  is  so  excellent  in  quality  that  most  pecnde  can- 
not detect  the  difference.  Nearly  all  the  olive 
oil  that  comes  to  the  United  States  is  at  least 
mixed  with  part  of  the  peanut  Peanuts  fur- 
nish from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  wei^t  of 
their  kernels  in  oil.  The  latter  is  somewhat 
more  limpid  than  olive  oil.  It  serves  excellently 
for  lighting,  thou^  it  does  not  g^ve  so  clear  an 
iltumination  as  some  other  seed  dls.  Further* 
more,  it  is  utilized  to  advant^  in  die  making 
of  soaps  and  as  a  lubricant  in  madiine  shops. 

Daring  the  years  between  1861  and  1865  pea- 
nut-oil was  manufactured  by  at  least  four  mills 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  used  as  a  lubricant 
by  railroads  for  kicwnotives,  by  wood  and  cot- 
ton spinners  for  their  stnndles  and  by  house- 
wives instead  of  lard  as  soiortening  in  bread  and 

Eastry.  Though  the  American  peanut  is  finer, 
irger  and  better  flavored  dian  any  otiber,  it 
does  not  contain  so  much  oil  as  the  African  mit, 
and  the  <nl  is  not  of  so  fine  a  quality.  The  oil  of 
the  peanut  is  utiUzed  medicinally  to  some  extent, 
and  fullers  of  cloili  get  another  employment  for 
it  in  their  business.  The  *cake»  which  is  left 
after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  makes  an  ex- 
cellent feed  for  cattle,  and  is  used  as  such  to  a 
great  extent,  particularly  in  Germany. 

It  is  said  that  peanuts  were  introduced  to 
the  United  States  fay  dte  negroes  imported  from 
African  slavery.  Between  1865  and  1870  the 
cultivation  in  the  United  States  spread  widi 
great  rapidity,  owing  largely  to  the  knovdedge 
of  plants  gamed  by  individual  members  of  the 
various  annies  which  at  one  time  or  another 
occupied  the  eastern  section  of  Virginia.  Each 
year  doubted  and  at  times  increased  threefold  its 
crop  over  that  of  the  precedinf^  year,  so  that  diis 
TOuntry,  from  being  a  Urge  importer  of  West 
African  nuts,  was  sooai  aUe  to  stt^ply  dier  do- 
mestic demand  with  the  home-raisul  artid& 
Wasteful  methods  of  culdvation  and  the  coose- 
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(|ucnt  impoverishment  of  the  land  have  dimin- 
ished die  yield  of  the  peanut-producing  tent- 
tory  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
veiy  seriously. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  is  r^rded  as  the  centre 
of  the  peanut  trade,  and  Virginia  produces  a 
larger  quanti^  than  any  other  State.  The  lead- 
ing peanut  counties  are  Southampton,  Nanse- 
mond,  Isle  of  Wig^t,  Sussex  and  Prince  Georg^ 
rankii^  in  the  order  named,  and  reporting,  in 
the  aggregate,  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
acreage. 

The  Sondiem  fanners  do  not  prepare  their 
peanut  for  market  The  crop  is  delivered  to 
"factories,)*  vdiere  the  nuts  undergo  a  process 
of  cleaning  and  sorting.  The  peanuts  are  hoisted 
to  the  top  of  the  factory  building,  where  they 
are  poured  into  hoppers,  passing  downward 
through  chutes  and  being  separated  rou^ly  into 
four  grades  by  the  mere  action  of  gravity-  The 
best  ones  are  necessarily  the  heaviest,  being  die 
largest,  having  the  luggest  kernels  and  bdng 
most  free  from  *pops.*  The  first,  second  and 
third  grades  are  sold  to  venders  of  roasted  pea- 
nuts, either  directly  or  through  jobbing-houses. 
The  fourth  grade  goes  into  die  hands  of  confec- 
tioners, to  be  used  in  the  making  of  *bumt 
almonds*  of  a  cheap  sort,  peanut  candv  and 
common  chocolates.  Peanuts  of  the  lowest 
grades  are  shipped  mostly  to  New  York  Oty. 
Consult  Bailey,  L.  H.,  'Cyclopedia  of  American 
Agriculture>  (New  York  1907) ;  Beattie,  W.  R., 
^Thc  Peanut>  (in  Fanners'  Bulletin  No.  431, 
Washington  1911)  :  Roper,  W.  N.,  <Thc  Peanut 
and  its  Cuiture>  (Petersburg,  Va.,  1905). 

PEAR,  a  tree  (.Pyrus  communis)  of  the 
natural  order  Rosacea.  It  is  probably  a  native 
of  western  Asia  and  adjacent  Europe,  whence  it 
has  been  introduced  by  man  into  all  temperate 
climates  of  die  civilized  world.  The  chiet  pro- 
ducing countries  are  France  and  the  Uuted 
States,  and  in  the  latter  die  principal  regions  arc 
New  England,  New  York,  Micntgan  md  the 
Pacific  Coast  States,  particularly  California. 
Among  the  fruits  of  die  United  States  the  pear 
ranks  fourth  in  commercial  importance.  It  is 
distinctly  a  cool  climate  tree,  but  except  certain 
inferior  Russian  varieties  does  not  thnve  on  the 
cold  Western  plains.  Some  of  its  hybrids  with 
the  Chinese  sand  pear  (P.  sinensis)  do  well  in 
the  South,  but  thdr  inferior  quality  is  against 
them.  Tile  Kieffer,  Leconte,  Garber  and  Smith 
varieties  are  most  often  planted:  the  first  not 
only  in  the  South,  but  ver^r  generally  throughout 
the  Eastern  States.  This  is  a  chance  hybrid  be- 
tween the  original  species,  which  was  grown  for 
ornament  by  Kieffer,  a  Philadelphia  nurseryman, 
and  was  introduced  as  an  acquisition.  It  is 
famous  for  poor  quality,  but  is  extensively  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Bartlett,  especially  in  can- 
ning The  Bardett,  a  European  variety  known 
as  Bonchr6tietL  is  the  most  widely  cultivated 
pear  in  the  United  States,  being  popular  in 
all  the  pear-growing  re^ons.  The  most  noted 
variety  in  point  of  quality  is  the  Seckel,  an 
American  sort,  vhidh  though  of  small  size  is 
considered  ^e  acme  of  the  thousands  of  varie- 
ties cultivated  diroughout  the  world. 

The  pear  is  generally  propagated  by  means 
of  mot-grafdiMCt  die  scions  tor  whidi  are  im- 
ported from  France.  These  form  what  are 
called  standard  trees,  which  are  usually  i^ted 
20  to  25  feet  asunder  in  the  orchard.  T>warf 
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trees  are  produced  hy  grafting  the  pear  upon 
quince  stocks,  which  are  also  imported  frmn 
France.  They  should  not  be  planted  closer  than 
12  feet,  and  a  rod  asunder  is  even  better.  The 
usual  methods  of  planting  are  in  rectangles,  in 
"quincunx*  form  and  in  hexagons.  The  first 
two  are  popular  in  the  East,  the  last  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  The  last  is  generally  best  be- 
canse,  where  distances  are  adequate,  ground  can 
be  more  ecomHnically  emplo^d  and  cultivation 
may  be  ^ven  in  three  directions. 

The  pear  will  grow  ui^n  almost  any  soil,  but 
thrives  best  on  well-dratned  heavy  loams,  ex- 
cept the  Chinese  hybrids  which  do  best  upon 
U^ter  smIs.  Air  drains^e  is  as  important  as 
water-drainage ;  therefore,  the  orchard  should  be 
on  high  ground.  The  field  should  be  de^ly 
plowed  and  thorou^ly  harrowed  before  the 
trees  are  set,  and  througjiout  the  season  the  land 
should  be  kept  loose,  open  and  free  from  weeds 
by  frequent  cultivation.  About  mid-summer  a 
cover-crop  should  be  planted  to  conserve  the 
plant-food  that  might  be  wasted  by  leaching  dur- 
ing die  winter,  and  also  to  check  the  growth  d£ 
wood  and  assist  in  the  maturing  of  that  already 
produced.  If  luminous  crops  are  employed  for 
diis  purpose,  they  should  obviate  the  necessity 
of  fertilizing  heavily,  if  at  all,  with  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  such  as  stable  manure  and  nitrate  of 
soda.  (See  Leguue;  Cloveb,  etc).  AppUca- 
tions  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  may  be 
given  liberally. 

After  the  trees  are  set  the  tops  should  be 
pretty  severely  pruned,  only  two  or  three  buds 
being  left  upon  from  three  to  five  well-pbced 
twigs,  preferably  near  the  ground.  The  ideal 
form  for  training  the  pear  resembles  that  of  a 
vase,  because  when  attacked  by  pear-blight  or 
fire-blight  (see  below)  the  tree  can  then  often 
be  saved,  whereas  if  trained  with  only  one  trunk 
it  usual^  cannot  Each  main  limb  should  be 
made  to  divide  and  redivide,  thus  forming  a 
^reading  tree  with  a  somewhat  hollow  centres 
Thongh  the  work  during  die  first  five  yart  of 
the  orchard's  life  may  seem  enessive  its  vnhie 
will  be  appreciated  in  after  years.  Dwarf  pears 
should  also  be  trained  in  this  form;  but  since 
they  must  be  kept  dwarfed  (below  12  feet)  and 
since  they  have  a  tendency  to  develop  into  stand- 
ards, especially  if  the  sdon  takes  root  above  the 
quince  stock,  they  must  be  severely  cut  back  late 
each  winter.  Many  growers  advocate  removing 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  anmial  growth  of  the 
previous  season,  dre  must  be  taken  in  prun- 
ing all  pear-trees  to  save  the  ^arly  twigs,  which 
are  generally  of  irregular  thickness  and  direc- 
tion. These  are  the  fruit-bearing  spurs.  They 
do  not  appear  upon  young  trees. 

The  pear  is  more  noted  for  self-sterility  than 
most  other  perfect  flowered  fruits;  the  pollen 
of  certain  varieties  is  impotent  upon  the  pistils 
of  the  same  variety.  Failure  to  set  fruit  may 
also  result  from  a  varieh'  of  causes,  such  as 
cold  or  rainy  weather  at  blossoming  time,  dif- 
ference in  time  of  opening  of  the  flowers  of  ad- 
jacent varieties,  impotent  pollen  or  pistils  due  to 
overfeeding  of  the  orchard,  etc  To  obviate 
seli-sterility.  two  or  more  varieties  should  be 
chosen  which  bloss<Hn  simultaneously,  and  these 
should  be  planted  in  adjacent  rows,  not  more 
than  three  rows  of  a  kind  together — preferably 
two. 

Pears  should  be  gathered  when  thqr  will 
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readily  separate  from  the  twigs  without  break- 
ing the  fruit-stalks.  If  allowed  to  hang  upon 
the  tree  until  fully  ripe  they  usually  lose  flavor 
and  become  more  gntty.  When  gathered  they 
are  nsmdly  hard  and  imperfectly  colored,  but  H 
stored  in  a  cool  room  and  still  air,  preferably  in 
bcMces  or  drawers,  they  will  acquire  both  good 
color  and  flavor,  besides  obviating  gritdness  and 
decay  at  the  core  to  a  ^reat  extent  Freely  dr- 
tulatini;  air,  especially  if  warm,  tends  to  shrivel 
the  fruit,  make  it  decay  and  impair  the  flavor. 
Winter  pears  may  be  left  upon  the  trees  until 
danger  of  froM  is  feared;  then  thev  shotdd  be 
carefully  gathered  and  stored  in  cola  well-venti- 
lated cdhrc,  being  removed  for  ripening  to 
warmer  quarters  as  needed. 

Several  of  the  diseases  wluch  attack  the 
pear  have  been  treated  under  the  title  Apple. 
The  two  most  dreaded  maladies  are  pear-blight 
and  leaf-spot  The  former  is  attributed  to  a 
n»ecies  of  bacterium  which  may  gain  entrance  to 
the  tissues  at  any  "naked'*  point  such  as  a 
wound,  tips  of  growing  twigs,  or,  especially, 
throng  me  nectaries  and  pistils  of  tiie  flowers, 
to  which  it  is  eonveved  by  insects.  The  disease 
nanifests  itself  by  me  bladcening  of  the  foliage 
which  hangs  on  the  tre&  As  the  organism 
works  its  way  down  the  limbs  toward  the  trunk, 
it  discolors  the  young  tissues  upon  which  it 
subsists  just  beneath  the  bark.  In  early  spring 
there  may  be  a  somewhat  saccharine  exudation 
from  affected  parts  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  In- 
sects carry  Infection  from  these  places.  Hence 
the  advisaluliQr  of  examining  the  trees  and  re- 
moving diseased  parts  in  late  winter.  Whenever 
the  operation  is  performed  the  affected  branch 
should  be  removed  several  inches  below  the 
point  of  discoloration.  Many  orchardists  recom- 
mend sterilizing  the  tools  after  each  operation, 
using  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  The 
disease  is  believed  to  be  more  prevalent  upon 
light,  rich  and  low  soils  upon  which  the  growth 
is  usually  sappy.  Some  varieties,  such  as 
Duchesse  d'Angonleme  and  Kieffer,  are  con- 
sidered f^rly  immune; 

Pear-leaf  blight  (Bntomosporium  macuto' 
turn)  is  distinct  from  the  preWous  disorder,  be- 
ing a  fungus  origin.  It  appears  upon  the  twigs 
as  black  spots ;  upon  the  leaves  as  more  or  less 
coalescent  reddish  brown  spots ;  upon  the  fruit 
as  upon  the  leaf,  the  underlying  tissues  being 
hard  and  cork-like,  badly  attacked  specimens 
often  becoming  lopsided  and  cracked.  The 
trees  are  frequently  defoliated  from  the  falling 
of  the  leaves.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  considered 
a  specific;  mapy  varieties  formerly  failures  now 
being  grown  successfully  where  sprayed.  Ap- 
plications should  he  aiiven  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks  from  the  time  the  buds  commence  to 
swell  until  early  summer,  or,  in  wet  seasons, 
later  and  more  frequently. 

Among  the  numerous  odier  insects  that  feed 
upon  the  pear  the  following  are  probably  best 
Imown  and  most  easily  controlled:  Fall  web- 
wotm,  Cecrofria  moth,  eye*spotted  bud-moth, 
white  marked  fussock-motii,  red  humped  apple- 
tree  caterpillar,  codlin-moth^  all  of  which  may 
be  combated  hy  spraying  with  arsenites.  The 
San  Josi  scale  and  the  oyster-shell  bark-louse, 
like  several  of  the  above,  attack  pear  and  apple 
(q.v.)  indiscriminately.  (See  Insecticide). 
Several  borers  are  often  troublesome,  for  in- 
stance, the  sinuate  pear-borer  (AgrUut  smu- 
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atus),  a  European  species  which  tannels  irreg- 
ularly in  fhe  trunk;  and  the  t)orers  mentioned 
under  Apple.  Digging  the  insects  out  is  the 
most  satisfactory  remedy.  The  larvx  of  the 
pear-bUgfat  heetle  (Xyleborus  Pw)  inirrow  in 
and  cause  the  twigs  to  wilt  Wbea  discovered 
tiie  withered  twigs  should  be  pathered  and 
burned.  The  pear-slug  (Eriocompoides  limo- 
cima)  is  the  larva  of  a  saw-fly  probablv  intro- 
duced from  Europe.  The  slugs,  which  feed 
tipon  the  leaves,  are  covered  with  a  slimy  secre- 
tion to  which  powdered  lime  will  a<ttiere ;  hence 
its  use,  and  also  that  of  road  dust,  as  a  ronedy. 
Arsenites,  hellebore,  kerosene  emulsion  etc^ 
are  also  used  e£Eectively.  Indeed,  forcible  sprays 
ine  with  water  or  a  heavr  rain  is  often  cura- 
tive. Unless  checked  this  blight  frequently 
skeletonizes  the  leaves  of  even  large  trees. 

Probably  the  most  troublesome  pear-pest  is 
the  pear-tree  psylla  (Psylla  pyricola),  a  flea- 
louse  which  seems  to  be  conniied  to  ^s  tree. 
It  is  most  abundant  from  Michigan  to  Vir- 
ginia and  northward  into  which  region  it  was 
probably  introduced  from  Europe  about  183i3. 
The  orange-colored  ^gs  are  uud  upon  the 
leaves  upon  which  the  red-^ed  yellow  larvae 
feedJiy  suddng  the  juices.  Four  or  more  gen- 
erations appear  before  frost,  at  the  approadi  of 
which  the  adults  hide  for  hibernation  tn 
crevices  of  the  bark.  Among  the  remedies  rec- 
ommended, scraping  the  trunks,  spraying  in 
winter  vim  crude  Icerosene  and  with  kerosene 
emulsion  when  ^e  buds  eiqand,  with  a  second 

S plication  just  before  blossoming,  are  probably 
e  most  favored.  The  psylla  has  numerous  nat- 
ural enemies;  especially  the  larvae  of  lady-bird 
beetles  and  of  lace-win^  flies.  See  Fbuit- 
Gbowjng;  Fruit  Industry. 

Bibliography.— Bartrura,  E.,  <Book  of 
Pears  and  Plums>  (New  York  1902}  :  Brackett. 
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American  Publications  from  1804  to  1907>  fib. 
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Flowers'  (in  iBulletin  No.  5,  Veeetable  Pathol- 
ogy Division,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  1895);  Field,  *Pear 
Cuiture>  (1858) ;  Qmnn,  P.  T.,  <Pear  Culture 
for  ProBt*  (New  York  1869,  1883);  Bailey, 
Liberty  Hyde,  'Cyclopedia  of  American  Horti- 
culture' (lb.  1900-02) ;  Jordan,  'Pear  Growing 
in  New  Jersey'  (New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Bulletin  No.  142)  ;  Saunders.  'Insects  In- 
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PEAR,  fii,  an  annual,  clind)ing  herb 
(Momordica  ckaranUa)  of  tfie  family  Cueur- 
hitacea.  It  is  a  native  of  southern  Asia  and 
tropical  Africa  and  has  bectune  naturaliied  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  plants  attain  heights  of 
about  10  feet,  climbiDg  by  means  of  tendrils; 
bear  large,  dull  green,  maple-like  Xtxvts,  yellow 
flowers,  and  oblong,  yellowish,  pointed  fruits, 
for  which,  as  well  as  for  ornamental  purposes, 
tbe  plants  are  cultivated.  Hiey  are  commonly 
grown  to  cover  small  arbors  or  close  in  iMazzas 
and  porches.  They  can  be  grown  wherever  the 
cucumber  will  succeed  and  with  about  the  same 
treatment.  Under  the  name  Uk-kwa  the  plant* 
are  grown  by  gardeners  near  large  dties  for 
sale  to  Chinese  who  dther  eat  them  in  die  green 
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state  after  boiling,  or  the  red  pulpy  arils  sur- 
rounding the  seeds  after  the  fruit  is  ripe.  The 
seeds  are  oddly  shaped  and  fantastically 
^sculptured,*  and  are  often  used  in  home  deco- 
rative work. 

PEARCE,  Charlea  Spracne,  American 
artist:  b.  Boston,  13  Oct  1851;  d.  1914.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Bonnat  at  Pans  and  in  1885> 
established  his  residence  at  Auvers-sur-Oisc, 
near  Paris.  His  first  exhibited  picture  was 
shown  at  the  Paris  Salon  in  1876  and  from 
that  time  on  his  paintings  appeared  in  most  of 
the  international  exhibitions  of  America  and 
Europe.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  Society  of  American  Artists,  an  associate 
of  the  National  Academy,  an  ofHcer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  a  member  of  numerous  for- 
eign orders.  He  was  one  of  the  jury  of  selec- 
tion for  the  World's  Columbian  £:^sition  in 
1893,  and  was  the  recipient  of  many  gold  and 
silver  medals  and  of  the  grand  di^oma  at 
Berlin  (1914).  He  began  his  work  as  an  artist 
by  painting  historical  scenes,  but  he  gradually 
left  this  field  for  that  of  modern  life;  bis  favor- 
ite subject  being  the  peasant  life  of  Picardy. 
In  everytbiuK  except  name  and  place  of  birm 
Pearce  was  European.  His  education,  his  as- 
sociations, his  subjects  and  his  manner  of  treat- 
ment are  essentially  Frendi.  He  ^ows  sldll  in 
composition  and  in  technique;  his  <lrawitiK  is 
alwavs  good,  and  his  tones,  though  not  oeep, 
are  harmonious.  Among  his  works  are  'De- 
capitation of  Saint  Jonn  Baptist*  (1881) ; 
<Pre]ude>  (1883)  ;  'Toilers  of  the  Sea'  (1884); 
^Return  of  the  Flodc* ;  'Meditation' ;  several 
portraits,  and  decorations  for  tiie  nordi  hall  of 
the  Congressional  Library  (1896). 

PEARCERITE.  A  silver  ore  consisting 
of  sulpharsenitCf  A^AsS*  (or  arsenical  poly- 
basite).  Occurs  disseminated  in  pink  barite, 
and  in  sideritc  with  galena  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  also 
as  ore  at  Marysville,  Mont,  and  the  Tintic  dis- 
trict Utah. 

PEARO,  Frances  Mary,  English  novelist: 
b.  Exminster,  Devonshire,  1835.  She  is  the 
author  of  numerous  novels  and  histoncal  ro- 
mances v^ch  have  attained  popularity  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  United  States.  Amonz  them 
are  'Unawares*:  'Schloss  and  Town* ;  'Pren- 
tice Hugh' ;  'The  Horse  and  Away* :  'One 
Year';  'The  Rose  Garden';  'A  Madrigal*; 
'Near  Neighbors';  'The  Baroness';  'Mother 
Molly*;  'Contradictions';  'Madame's  Grand- 
daughter*; 'Alicia  Tennant';  'The  Swing  of 
the  Pendulum' ;  'Paul's  Sister' ;  'An  Inter- 
loper*; 'Jacob  and  the  Raven*;  'Tlie  Career 
of  Qaudia* ;  <Donna  Teresa* ;  'Number  One 
and  Number  Two*:  'The  Ring  from  J^pur*; 
'The  Flying  Months.'  Miss  Peard  has  also 
been  a  successful  writer  of  stories  for  chil- 
dren. Of  these  the  best  known  are  'The  Blue 
Dragon,'  'The  Abbot's  Bridge*  and  'Scape- 
grace Dick.* 

PBARL,  the  substance  forming  the  inner 
layers  of  the  shells  of  nacreous  moUusks,  as 
pearl-4^ters,  agones  and  others.  In  tiie  mass 
It  constitutes  'mother-of-pearl* ;  when  in  the 
form  of  a  detached  lustrous  concretion  it  is 
odled  'a  pearl,*  and  regarded  as  a  gem.  In 
order  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  a  pearl  it  is 
necesaaiy  to  explain  brie^  ibe  mode  of  f<wma- 
tion  of  die  molluscan  wdL   The  shell  or£- 
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narlly  consists  of  two  distinct  portions  of  dif- 
ferent ctHiqtosition.  The  superficial  epidemus, 
ottter  layers  and  margin  of  the  shell  are  largely 
hon^.  while  the  inner  part  is  composed  of  nu- 
merous layers  of  a  crystalline  carbonate  of 
Ume  with  relatively  little  animal  matter.  Both 
are  secretions  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
%iantle*  (see  Moixusca),  wlucfa  lines  the  shell, 
and  by  tbs  free  outer  marnn  of  which  the 
shell  ^ws  in  conontric  admtioas  to  its  mar^ 
fcins.  The  remainder  or  attadied  portion  of  the 
mantle  is  continually  secreting  caldum  carbon- 
ate, which  is  added  layer  by  layer  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  shell,  which  thus  increases  in 
thickness.  The  iridescence  is  due  to  the  fine 
irregular  striations  upon  the  surface.  Now,  if 
any  foreign  body  like  a  grain  of  sand,  an  un- 
developed egg,  a  ifflraslte  or  an  image  artificially 
placed  there  find  lodgment  between  the  mantle 
and  the  shell  it  seems  clear  that  the  shelly 
deposit  must  envelop  it.  It  is  nrobable  also 
that  it  will  act  as  an  irritant  and  stimulate  secre- 
tion at  th&t  point,  and  that  it  may  he  rolled 
shotit  by  sK^^t  contractions  of  the  mantle,  thus 
remaining  free  from  adhesions  to  the  shell  and 
gaining  symmetry.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
known  fact,  Chinese  pearl  fishers  insert  a  tiny 
piece  of  flinty  sand  or  hard  bone  between  the 
shell  and  the  4>ody  of  the  oyster.  This  irritates 
somewhat  as  does  the  VxlginK  of  a  cinder  in  the 
fje  of  a  hmnan  being,  and  me  oyster  proceeds 
to  cover  it  with  layers  of  the  protective  excre- 
tion whidi  in  time  harden  and  become  a  beauti- 
ful pearl.  Such  detached  portions  of  the  shell, 
developed  as  concretions  about  foreign  particles 
serving  as  nuclei,  are  found  in  many  mollusks. 
Their  character  naturally  partakes  of  the  char- 
acter of  die  shell  in  which  they  are  formed ;  if 
that  be  opaque  and  dull  so  also  will  the  pearls ' 
if  it  have  the  iridescence  and  translucency  of 
mother-of-pearl,  they  wilt  poness  ^Mse  same 
elements  of  beauty.  It  is  vain,  therefore,  to 
expect  to  find  pearls  of  value  in  commpo  emble 
oysters,  as  people  often  do.  Comparatiyely  few 
mollusks  have  a  well-developed  nacreous  lining 
to  the  shells,  and  only  a  few  of  these  are 
adapted  to  the  production  of  pearls  of  the  tex- 
ture and  lustre  which  is  most  prized.  They  be- 
long chiefly  to  the  Amculidee,  or  p(»rI-oyster 
family,  and  to  the  Unionida,  or  family  of  the 
fresh-water  mussels  (q.v.). 

The  AvuuHdtr  differ  from  the  edible  oysters 
in  having  a  small  foot  and  anterior  adductor 
muscle,  a  well-developed  fiyssus  gland,  which 
secretes  a  bunch  of  fibres,  by  which  the  animal 
is  attached,  and  a  thick  mother-of-pearl  layer  to 
the  shell.  The  true  pearl  oyster  (Meleagrina 
margaratifera)  has  a  very  wide  distribution, 
being  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
south  Pacific,  the  Gulf  of  California,  Caribbean 
Sea.  There  is,  however,  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  color,  size,  thicknesis  and  texture  of  the 
shells,  and  the  quality  of  the  pearls  produced 
in  the  different  localities.  Pearls  have  been 
gathered  commercially  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  but  most  of  the  fisheries  have  had  pe- 
riods of  prosperity  and  dcclin«i  the  latter 
usually  resulting  from  wasteful  overfisldng. 
The  oldest  fisheries  are  those  of  C^lon  on 
banks  covering  an  extensive  area  off  die  nor^ 
coast.  These  nave  been  fished  at  intervals  from 
the  begtnning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  since 
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the  Britidi  occupation  have  fieen  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  government,  which  derives  ridi 
revenue  therefrom. 

In  America  the  most  important  fishing 
ground  is  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  centring 
about  La  Paz,  but  extending  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Colorado  River.  These  fisheries  were 
operated  by  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest hy  Cortez,  who  exploited  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Spanish  throne.  The  fishing  sea- 
son lasts  for  about  six  months,  from  Tune  to 
December.  Formerly  expert  Indian  and  Mexi- 
can divers  were  employed.  Several  of  these 
went  together  in  one  canoe,  acting  alternately 
as  diver  and  helper.  The  water  is  so  clear  that 
oysters  could  be  seen  on  the  bottom  in  50  or  60 
feet.  The  (kver,  carried  down  by  a  large  stone, 
would  remain  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half, 
and  bring  the  oysters  to  the  surface  in  his  hands 
alter  cutting  them  loose  with  a  knife  carried 
for  that  puriiose.  In  order  to  have  the  greatest 
f>oss%Ie  lung  expanse  the  divers  always  worked 
with  empty  stomachs,  eating  nothing  until  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  day's  fishing.  If  abun- 
dant a  basket  would  he  lowered  and  filled. 
Working  in  this  manner  each  diver  would  secure 
from  125  to  150  oysters  daily  and  the  total 
product  for  the  season  of  450  divers  would  be 
about  2,000  tons  of  oysters,  yielding  pearls  and 
shell  valued  at  about  $400,000.  At  tne  present 
time  the  chief  concessions  are  controlled  hy  San 
Francisco  firms,  and  the  fishing  is  conducted  by 
more  modern  methods.  Each  diving-crew  se- 
cures about  300  oysters  per  day,  which  are  col- 
lected by  a  schooner  and  carried  ashore,  where 
th^  are  opened  with  knives  and  the  pearls  re- 
moved. Other  American  fisheries  exist  on  the 
coasts  of  Guatemala  and  Panama  and  the  island 
of  Margarita.  The  Red  Sea,  many  of  the  South 
Sea  islands  and  the  north  coast  of  Australia 
also  supports  valuable  fisheries.  The  latter  is 
one  of  the  most  recently  developed  and  has 
grown  rapidly  in  importance.  It  is  conducted 
by  means  of  diving  suits  and  is  very  productive, 
especially  of  mother-of-fiearl,  for  die  shells  be- 
come here  larger  and  thicker  than  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

Fresh-water  mussels  (Unionidce')  are  found 
in  many  streams  and  lakes  of  Asia,  Europe  and 
America.  In  the  United  States  these  mollusks 
are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  both  in  species  and  individuals,  and  are 
chiefly  utilized  in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin, Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Kenluckj',  but 
spasmodic  periods  of  excited  pearl-hunting  in 
other  States  have  occurred  several  times  and 
have  been  productive.  The  mussels  are  secured 
by  rakes,  tongs,  drags  or  simply  by  the  hands; 
even  a  steam  dredge  is  operated  in  connection 
with  the  Iowa  4>utton-factories.  The  value  of 
the  mussel  fisheries  of  the  United  States  is 
about  $3,000,000  yearly,  one-third  of  wMch  is 
from  shells.  In  Europe  the  stipply  is  conserved 
by  carefully  opening  the  mussels  for  examina- 
tKHi  by  means  of  specially  devised  tools  which 
do  them  no  injury,  and  then  replacing  them  in 
the  water.  Fresh-water  pearls  are  especially 
valued  because  of  the  preat  variety  and  beauty 
of  their  colors  and  are,  like  the  marine  pearls, 
most  lileely  to  be  found  in  shells  which  are  dis- 
torted or  otherwise  imperfect  in  form  and 
growth.  Thb  pearl  button  industry  of  the 
United  Sutes  has  readied  about  $9j00O.O0O 
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yearly.  The  leading  States  of  this  in<histry  are 
Tennessee,  Kentuclo'  and  Wisconsin.  Stftfey-* 

Bibliography.—  Dakin,  W.  J.,  'Pearls* 
(Cambridge  1913)  ;  Herdiman,  W.  A.,  *Pearl 
Fisheries  of  Ceylon'  (Washington  1905) : 
Kunz.  G.  F.,  *Fresh-Water  Pearls  and  Pearl 
Fisheries  of  the  United  States'  (Washington 
1898);  Kunz  and  Stevenson,  <Book  of  the 
Pearls*  (New  York  1908)  ;  *Gems  and  Precious 
Stones  of  America*  (New  York  1890) ;  Saville- 
Kent,  W.,  .'Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia* 
(London  1900)  ;  Simmonds,  'Commercial  Prod- 
ucts of  the  Sea*  (New  York  1879). 

PEARL,  The.  a  Middle-English  narrative 
vision-poem,  with  marked  lyrical  elements. 
'Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Kntght,*  'Patience> 
and  'Purity*  are,  with  this  piece,  generally  a»- 
ngned  to  a  single  author,  since  all  are  in  the 
West  Midland  dialect,  are  preserved  in  the 
same  manuscript  and  exlubit  common  stylistic 
and  metrical  characteristics.  The  name  of  this 
author  is,  however,  not  known,  and  the  evidence 
for  the  ascription  of  the  four  poems  to  the  same 
man  is  not  wholly  conclusive.  'The  Pearl* 
may  be  conjecturaliy  dated  about  1370.  It  con- 
sists of  101  stanzas  of  complicated  structure, 
with  both  alliteration  and  rhyme,  arranged  in  20 
groups,  consisting,  with  the  exception  of  one 

Sroup,  of  five  stanzas  each.  The  whole  exhibits 
le  most  finished  artistry,  and  may  be  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  importaut  of  aU  the 
earlier  poems  in  the  English  languag^e.  Its 
sensitiveness  to  nature,  its  moral  elevation  and 
its  deep  religious  feeling  are  particularly  note- 
worthy. After  the  conventiotud  dream-setting, 
the  poet,  who  has  lost  his  *fpearl  of  great  price,* 
beholds  a  beautiful  maiden,  in  a  land  of  sur- 
passit>g  loveUness,  who  reveals  to  him  the  joys 
of  Heaven,  and  consoles  him  in  his  trouble. 
Finally  he  sees  in  a  vision  the  Heavenly  Para- 
dise, with  thousands  of  virgins  adorned  wi^ 
pearls,  the  mystic  'brides  of  Christ.  The  whole 
bzs  generally  been  held  to  be  the  poet's  expres- 
sion of  personal  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  little 
daughter,  but  this  view  has  in  recent  years  been 
challenged,  and  the  whole  interpreted  as  an  alle- 
gorical presentation  of  purity,  ^mboUzed  by  the 
pearl,  and  personified  the  maiden.  The  poet 
was  obviously  familiar  with  theological  ma- 
terial, and  was  generall)r  orthodox  in  regard  to 
religious  questions  of  his  day. 

The  piece  has  often  been  translated  into 
English.  Miss  Weston's  version  in  the  orinnal 
metre  (in  'Romance,  Vision  and  Satire,*  Bos- 
ton 1912)  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  tht  poem, 
as  does  also  'The  Pearl:  A  Middle  English 
Poem,*  a  modem  version  in  the  metre  of  the 
original,  by  Sophie  Jewett  (New  York  1908). 
A  convenient  edition  is  that  by  Osgood,  Boston 
1906,  with  introduction,  glossary  and  biblio- 
graphical references,  "rhe  articles  by  W.  H. 
Schofield  and  Carleton  Brown  deserve  especial 
attention. 

William  Witherle  Lawrence. 

PEARL  OF  THE  ANTILLES,  a  name 

fiven  to  the  island  of  Cuba  on  account  of  its 
ertility  and  beauty.   See  Cuba. 

PEARL  ASH,  crude  potassium  carbonate 
as  obtained  by  the  Itxiviation  of  wood  ashes, 
and  the  subsequent  evaporation  of  the  solution. 
It  is  a  finer  grade  of  pot-ashes.   In  early  days 

Practically  the  whole  supply  of  potash  came 
root  wood  ashes,  and  great  forest  areas  were 
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destroyed  to  get  this  invaluable  chemical.  With 
the  spread  of  population  the  forests  have  be- 
come too  valuable  for  such  uses  except  in  the 
most  remote  regions,  where  no  odier  use  of 
the  forests  is  possible.  In  some  parts  of 
Canada,  and  in  a  very  few  sections  of  the 
United  States  pearl  ashes  are  still  produced,  and 
there  is  also  a  supply  from  Russia  and  Austria. 

There  is  a  large  difference  in  the  irolasti  con- 
tent of  various  woods.  Wormwood  is  credited 
with  the  largest  percentage —  7.30;  vetches  have 
2.76  per  cent;  nettles,  ZSO  per  cent;  ferns,  0.63 

ger  cent;  grapevines,  0.55  per  cent;  rushe^ 
,51  per  cent;  beech  twigs  and  branches,  0.48 
per  cent;  oak  barrel,  0.42  per  cent;  pine,  0.04S 
per  cent  In  the  prevailing  process  the  wood  is 
burned  in  pits,  ferns  and  vine  stalks  being 
added.  The  resulting  ashes  are  dampened  with 
water  and  placed  in  a  cask  with  a  perforated 
false  bottom  over  which  a  layer  of  straw  has 
been  laid.  Hot  water  is  poured  in,  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours.  The 
liquor  is  then  drawn  off  from  the  bottom  reser- 
voir ter  a  faucet  If  this  is  strong  enough 
(32°  Tw)  it  is  boiled  down  at  once;  otherwise 
it  is  poured  into  the  next  cask  to  be  leached. 
The  residuum  from  the  leaching  has  consider- 
able value  for  manure.  The  boiling  down  is 
done  in  cast-iron  pots,  and  the  dried  oat  potash 
is  heated  to  redness.  The  crude  product  is  dis- 
solved in  water  to  remove  the  insoluble  sub- 
stances, the  liquor  evaporated  and  the  dry 
product  again  calcined,  when  it  is  graded  as 
"American  pearl  ashes.^  The  commercial  pearl 
ash  contains  from  65  to  77  per  cent  of  potas- 
^um  carbonate,  2  to  4  per  cent  of  sodium 
carbonate,  11  to  21  per  cent  of  potassium  sul- 
phate and  3  to  7  per  cent  of  potassium  dbloridcb 
See  PoTASsiuu. 

PEARL  BARLBY,  a  preparation  of  barley- 
gram.  See  Baslet. 

PBARL  HARBOR,  an  inlet  on  the  south- 
em  coast  of  the  island  of  Oahu  Hawaii,  six 
miles  west  of  Honolulu.  It  is  landlocked  and 
has  a  depth  of  from  50  to  60  feet,  but  there 
was  a  bar  at  the  entrance  with  only  10  feet  of 
water,  thus  making  the  harbor  useless  for 
large  vessels.  In  1884  the  United  States  ob- 
tained from  the  Hawaiian  king  the  exclusive 
rig^t  to  establish  a  coaling  and  repair  station 
at  ihis  harbor.  Surveys  were  made  m  1887  and 
1897,  and  the  removal  of  Ae  obstructing  bar  to 
the  entrance  proposed;  but  nothing  was  done 
in  the  way  of  improvement  of  the  harbor  facili- 
ties until  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
by  the  United  States  in  1898.  With  the  owner- 
ship of  the  islands  an  assured  fact,  the  United 
States  government  proceeded  to  make  of  Pearl 
Harbor  a  first-class  naval  base.  A  channel 
four  and  one-half  miles  in  length  was  dredged 
from  the  sea  across  the  bar  and  coral  reef,  to 
the  yard  site,  with  a  depth  throughout  of  35 
feet,  with  a  width  through  the  bar  of  600  feet 
and  from  that  on,  of  500  feet.  This  makes  the 
harbor  available  for  the  largest  vessels  now 
afloat   The  east  and  west  lodes  provide  ample 

K'er  accommodations  for  the  discharging  and  of 
ading  naval  stores  and  supplies;  for  Pearl 
Harbor  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  commer- 
cial competition  with  Honolulu.  The  dredging 
of  Pearl  Harbor  bar  was  completed  toward  the 
close  of  I9I1 ;  and  an  official  entry  into  the  locks 
was  made  1^  Rear-Admiral  Thomas  in  the  flag- 
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ship  Caltfornia  on  14  Dec  1911,  thus  indicating 
the  cotmiletion  of  the  work  o£  opening  the 
harbor  through  to  the  ocean.  Provision  wu  at 
once  made  to  extend  the  government  diydock  to 
1,000  feet  The  caisson  for  the  drydock  was 
built  in  San  Frandsoo,  Cal.,  and  towed  to  its 
destination  in  May  of  the  following  year.  The 
width  and  depth  of  the  drydock  on  the  sills, 
at  mean  high  water,  is  sufficient  to  permit  the 
entrance  of  the  largest  battle  ships.  The  dock 
as  thus  planned  and  executed  is  the  largest  in 
America.  Building  shops,  storehouses,  offices, 
barracks  and  residences  completed,  or  in  the 
process  of  completion,  promise  to  make  Fear) 
Harbor  one  of  the  greatest  drydodcs  and  naval 
stations  in  the  world,  and  a  strong  basis  for 
the  United  States  Pacific  fleet 

Bibliography.— <k)odrich,  Joseph  King,  <The 
Coming  Hawaii'  (Qiicago  1914) ;  Thrum, 
Thomas  G.,  'Hawaiian  Almanac  and  Annual' 
('Retrospect  for  1911,>  in  1912  Annual;  <Re- 
trospect  lor  191%>  in  1913'Annual;  ^Retrospect 
for  1913,>  in  1914  Annual,  Honolulu  1912-13-14). 

nCARL  MILLET,  sometimes  called  Egyp- 
tian MiUet  or  C^t-tail  Millet  {Pennisetum 
spictttum),  not  a  true  millet  It  is  a  native  of 
tropical  Africa,  and  as  grown  in  the  United 
States  is  a  tall  (6  to  12  feet)  coarse  annual 
for^e  plant,  with  seed-spikes  about  one  foot 
long  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  affording  a 
very  large  yield  per  acre,  well  adapted  for  soil- 
ing. It  can  be  cut  two  or  three  times  in  the 
season.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sown  at  the  rate 
of  four  pounds  to  the  acre.  If  wanted  for  hay 
from  8  to  10  pounds  must  be  sown,  and  it 
must  be  cut  just  before  heading  or  it  will  he 
woody.  See  Grasses  of  United  States. 

PEARL  OP  ORR'S  ISLAND,  The,  a 

novel  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  published  in 
1862.  This  story  g^ves  a  truthful  and  entertwn- 
ing  picture  of  the  people  in  a  Maine  fishing  ham- 
let.  The  descriptions  of  tiie  picturesque  scenery 
of  the  island  are  graphic  and  accurate :  and  the 
Fennel  house,  now  known  as  the  *PearI  House,* 
and  the  *grotto,*  are  still  objecb  of  interest  to 
visitors. 

PEARL  OYSTER,  a  name  popularly  given 
to  the  Meleogris  margarHifera,  mollusks  of  the 
family  Aviculidee,  which  are  not  true  oysters. 
See  Oyster;  Pearl. 

PEARL  RIVER,  a  river  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  formed  by  the  junction  of  several 
streams.  It  rises  in  Winston  County,  flows 
southwest  and  then  south,  and  empties  into  the 
(julf  of  Mexico.  Lei^gth  about  300  miles  and 
it  drains  an  area  of  7,000  square  miles.  In  the 
latter  part  of  its  course  it  forms  die  bonndarjr 
between  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  The  navi- 
gation is  obstructed  by  sand-l»rs  and  snags, 
but  it  is  navigable  for  flatboats  for  about  100 
miles;  while  vessels  of  eight  feet  draft  go  up 
to  Gainsville.  See  Boundaries  of  the  United 
States. 

PEARL  WEDDING.  See  Wedding  Ashi- 

VERS  ARIES. 

PEARLY  NAUTILUS.    See  Nautu.ds. 

PEARSE,  pen,  Mark  Guy.  English  Wes- 
leyan  clers^an  and  author:  b.  C^bome, 
Cornwall,  England,  1842.  He  was  educated  at 
Wesley  College  in  Sheffield,  studied  medicine 
at  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  and 
in  1863  entered  the  Wcalqnn  minictty.  He 


held  pastorates  in  Lee^  Ipswi^  Bristol  and 
other  places,  and  in  18B9  became  missioner  at 
Saint  James  Hall  in  connection  with  the  West 
London  mission,  which  position  he  filled  for  14 
years.  He  has  devoted  much  time  to  Uterature 
of  a  religious  character  and  has  published 
^Daniel  Quorm  and  His  Religious  Notions' 
(2  series)  ;  *The  Christianity  of  Jesus  Christ  — 
Is  it  Ours?* ;  *The  Gentleness  of  Jesu9> ;  <WeBt 
Country  Scnigs* ;  ^Sermons  for  Children  ;> 
<Mr.  Horn  and  ms  Friends;*  'Short  Stories;* 
'(iood  Will* ;  ^Simon  Jaspar* ;  'Cornish 
Stories';  'Homely  Talks';  'John  Tregeno- 
with' ;  'His  Mark' ;  'The  Old  Miller  and  his 
Mill';  'Rob  Rat';  'Thoughts  on  Holiness*, - 
'Some  Aspects  of  the  Blessed  Life' ;  'Praise' ; 
'Jesus  Christ  and  the  People';  'Short  Talks 
for  the  Times';  'In  the  Banqueting  House'; 
'CJold  and  Incense' ;  'The  God  of  Our  Pleas- 
ures'; 'The  Story  of  a  Roman  Soldier.' 

PEARSON,  Charles  Henry,  English  his- 
torian; b.  IsUneton,  7  Sept.  1830;  d.  London, 
29  May  1894.  He  was  educated  at  King's  Col- 
lege, I^don,  and  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  in  1855;  was  made 
lecturer  in  English  literature  at  King's  and 
shortly  thereafter  professor  of  modem  nistoiy. 
In  1862-63  he  edited  the  NaHonal  Review;  in 
1865  he  withdrew  from  his  chair  at  King's,  and 
in  1869-71  was  lecturer  on  modem  history  at 
Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge.  After  an  experi- 
ence (1871-74)  as  a  SMep-farmer  in  South 
Australia,  he  was  ai^pointed  by  the  minister  of 
edtication  of  Victoria  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  condition  of  education  in  A^ctoria  (1877), 
and  he  presented  a  document  of  value,  recom- 
mending many  changes  since  introduced.  He 
became  professor  of  modem  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Melbourne  and  later  head  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ladies'  College.  In  1878  to  1892 
he  was  a  member  of  the  l^slative  assembly  of 
Victoria  and  from  18B6  to  1690  minister  of 
education,  in  whidi  capedty  he  worked  effec- 
tive^toward  reorganization  and  reform;  and 
in  1893  was  made  permanent  secretary  to  the 
agent  general.  He  relumed  to  London  in 
His  chief  publication  is  'National  Life  and 
Character'  (1893),  a  work  jprophesying  the  decay 
of  European  civilization  through  the  disappear- 
ance of  independent  character  and  genius,  due 
to  the  increase  of  democracy  in  the  highly 
civilized  nations  of  the  West;  and  the  growing 
imijortance  of  diinese  and  negroes  in  world 
politics  and  trade.    Others  of  his  works  are 


'Russia'  (1859);  'The  History  of  England 
during  Early  and  Middle  Ages'  (1867) ;  'His- 


toria'  (1878);  'Reviews  and  Critical  Essays' 
(1896).  Consult  Stebbing,  William,  'Charies 
H.  Pearson;  Memorial  by  himself,  his  Wife 
and  his  Friends'  (London  1900);  'National 
Ufe  and  Character^  (1913-14)  in  which  he 
attempts  to  show  that  the  white  race  is  dotuned 
to  be  dominated  by  the  yellow  and  black  races. 

PEARSON.  Cyril  Arthur,  Qiglish  pub- 
Usher:  b.  Wookey.  near  WeUs,  England.  24  Feb. 
1866.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  Odlege 
and  joined  the  staff  of  Sir  George  Newnes  and 
became  manager  of  the  latter^  publications. 
He  founded  Pearson's  Weekly,  which  met  with 
snccess  and  subsequently  started  Home  Notts, 
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Pearson's  Magaatgne,  Short-Stcfies,  Royat 
Magasme,  Lad^s  Magaaine,  M.  A.  P.,  and  in 
1900  his  most  important  publication,  the  Daily 
Express,  a  half-penny  London  paper.  In  1905 
he  secured  control  of  the  Standard  and  then 
of  the  Saint  James  Gazette.  He  has  since  es- 
tabli^ed  newspapers  in  various  cities  in  Great 
Britain.  He  became  president  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund; 
vicc-«prestdent  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission  (1903), 
and  was  at  the  head  of  many  charitable  move- 
ments.   He  was  knighted  in  1916. 

PEARSON,  John,  English  bishop  and  theo- 
logian: b.  Snoring,  Norfolk,  28  Feb.  1613:  d. 
Chester,  16  /uly  1686.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambndge  and  iooAc  holy  orders  in  1639, 
and  die  following  year  be  became  chaplain  to 
Sir  John  Finch,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  chaplain 
to  Lord  Goring  and  later  to  Sir  Robert  Coke 
(in  London).  His  first  pastoral  charge  was 
Thorington  in  Suffolk.  On  the  Restoration  he 
was  made  prebendary  of  Ely,  archdeacon  of 
Snrrey  and  master  of  Jesus  Coll^,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1661  be  was  appointed  Margaret 
professor  of  divinity,  the  following  year  master 
of  Trinity  College  and  bishop  of  diester  in 
1573.  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  learning, 
and  his  'Exposition  of  the  Creed^  is  still  the 
best  manual  of  textual  and  patristic  theology 
in  the  English  language.  This  was  republished 
in  two  volumes  (1890-91).  He  also  a  wrote  a 
vindication  of  the  anthentidQr  of  the  Igtiatian 
Epistles,  ^'S^ndicise  Epistolarum  S.  Ignatii*  in 
answer  to  Daill6,  who  had  contended  that  they 
were  spurious.  This  was  followed  V  ^Annales 
Cyiprianici.*  Two  years  after  his  death  his 
'Opera  Posthimia  Chronologica*  were  pub- 
lished in  iLondon.  Consult,  Churton  'Minor 
Tlieokigical  Workfi>  of  Pearson  (preface,  Ox- 
ford, 1844)  ;  (3i«ltham,  S.,  'John  Pearson*  (in 
'Masters  in  EngUsfa  Theology,*  ^  A.  Barry, 
I^don,  1877). 

PEARSON,  John  Loughborough,  English 
architect:  b.  Brussels,  Belgium,  IS  July  1817;  A 
London,  11  Dec.  1897.  Trained  in  his  profession 
hy  Ignatius  Bonomi  of  Durham  and  Inr  Salvtn 
and  Hardwidc  in  London,  he  early  displayed 
much  skill  in  mediaeval  desi^;  was  employed 
in  Several  important  restorations;  and  in  Saint 
Peter's,  Vauxhali,  produced  his  first  (1861)  dis- 
tinctive work.  He  continued  -to  devote  himself 
to  tfie  development  of  Ckjthic,  giving  his  atten- 
tion to  no  special  phase,  though  he  favored 
early  pointed.  Hi»  name  is  largely  associated 
with  certain  London  chnrdies,  among  others, 
Holy  Trinity,  Bessborouah  Gardens ;  Saint  John, 
Red  Lion  square,  and  Saint  Augustine's,  Kil- 
burn.  But  he  is  perhaps  equally  well  known 
for  his  cathedral  restorations.  He  became  archi- 
tect to  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  1870,  to  Bristol 
Cathedral  in  1880.  He  was  also  architect  to 
Rochester,  Ciiichester  and  Wakefield  cathedrals ; 
was  consulting  architect  to  those  of  Exeter  and 
Gloucester;  and  restored  the  upper  part  of  the 
north  transept  front  and  the  south  aisles  of 
choir  and  nave  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1879 
he  recdved  a  gold  medal  and  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  at  Paris.  In  1879  he  received 
"the  greatest  ecclesiastical  opportunity  whidb 
has  been  offered  to  any  modem  architect"  in  his 
appointment  as  architect  for  the  new  cathedral 


of  Truro,  whidi  has  been  described  as  tfie  only 
Gothic  work  of  modern  times  worthy  of  the 
name  cathedral.  The  building  was  consecrated 
3  Nov.  1887,  and  tiie  completed  part  opened  for 
service.  Pearson's  labors  were  not  wholly  ec- 
clesiastical, as  he  also  designed  county-seats, 
mansions  and  other  structures.  But  these  works, 
though  excellent  in  their  kinds,  added  little  to 
his  reputation.  He  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
school  of  modem  Gothic,  which  aims  not  to 
copy  mediaeval  precedent  but  to  design  anew  in 
the  mediseval  spirit. 

PEARSON,  Karl,  English  educator  and 
sociologist :  b.  England,  1857.  He  was  educated 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  Germany, 
admitted  to  the  oar  in  1882,  and  in  that  year  was 
^^inted  professor  of  geometry  at  University 
College,  London.  In  18S5  he  was  promoted  to 
the  chair  of  applied  mathematics  and  mechanics 
and  in  1911  to  that  of  Galton  professor  o£ 
mgenics  and  director  of  the  laboratory  for 
national  eugenics  ait  the  University  of  London. 
He  is  recognized  as  an  author!^  on  eugenics. 
He  received  the  Darwin  medal  from  the  Kxnral 
Society  (1898).  He  has  published  'The  New 
Werther>  (1880):  'The  Ethic  of  Free-thought> 
(1888) ;  'The  Chances  of  Death,  and  Other 
Studies  in  Evolution*  (1897)  ;  'Enlarged  Gram- 
mar of  Science'  (1899)  ;  'History  of  meTheonr 
of  Elasticity  and  Strength  of  Materials'  with 
Todhunter  (1886-93) ;  'National  Life  from  the 
Standpoint  of  Science*  (1901);  'The  Life 
Letters  and  Labors  of  Francis  Galton*  (1914). 

PEARSONS.  p€r's6nz    Daniel  Kimball* 

American  capitalist  and  philanthropist :  b.  Brad- 
ford, Vt.,  14  April  1820;  d.  1912.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  MedinJ  College  at  Wood- 
stock, Vt,  and  practised  medicine  in  Chicopee, 
Mass.,  until  1857.  He  subsefiuent]}^  entered  the 
real  estate  business  in  Chicago  in  which  he 
continued  with  ^reat  success  until  18S7  when  he 
retired,  but  retained  the  office  of  director  in  the 
Qiicaeo  City  Railway  Company.  He  has  de- 
voted much  attention  to  philanthropic  work, 
and  his  benefactions  from  1890-1900  amounted 
to  more  than  $2,500,000,  much  of  which  was 
given  to  more  than  45  colleges,  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  and  Beloit  College  in 
particular  receving  a  large  share  of  the  bene- 
factions, which  ultimately  exceeded  $4,000,000. 

PEARY,  pe'ri,  Robert  Edwin,  American 
naval  officer  and  Arctic  e3q>lorer:  b.  Cresson, 
Pa.,  6  May  1856.  He  was  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College,  and  in  1881  entered  the 
United  States  navy  as  a  dvil  engineer  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  From  1884-«5  he  was  as- 
sistant enpneer  in  connection  with  the  surveys 
for  the  Nicar^ua  Canal,  and  later  engineer  in 
charge  of  these  surveys.  In  1886  he  made  his 
first  trip  to  the  North,  reconnoitring  the  Green- 
land ice  cap,  east  of  Disco  Bay.  In  1891-92  as 
chief  of  the  Arctic  expedition  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  he  made 
further  explorations,  traversing  Greenland  from 
HcCormidt  Bay  to  Independence  Bay,  in  the 
northeast  angle,  a  trip  of  1,300  miles,  consid- 
ered one  of'  the  most  remarkable  polar  sledge 
iotirneys  ever  made.  He  discovered  and  named 
Melville  Land  and  Heilprin  Land,  proved  Ac 
convergence  of  the  east  and  west  coast  of 
Greenland  and  determined  its  insularity.  In 
1893-95  he  again-  vtcited  Greenland^  made  a 
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thorot^  study  o{  the  ttUws  Ichowd  as  the  Arc- 
tic Highlanders  and  discovered  the  so-called 
Iron  Moantain,  a  ^oup  of  three  \»rgc 
meteorites.  In  the  summers  of  1896  and  1897 
be  made  short  voyages  and  in  the  latter  year 
brought  to  the  United  States  th6  meteorites  of 
Cape  York.  In  189&-1902,  he  made  his  most 
important  expedition  in  search  of  the  North 
Pole,  under  the  direcli<Mi  of  Ae  Peary  Arctic 
Qub  of  New  Yoric  City.  In  August  1898  hit 
ship,  die  Windward,  had  reached  the  northern 
side  of  Princess  Marie  Bay,  where  her  progress 
was  stoK>ed  by  the  ice.  In  December  he  left 
the  ship,  and  by  sle&e  reached  Fort  Conger. 
He  returned  to  the  fort  again  in  April  1899, 
explored  the  region  of  Lady  Franklin  Bay, 
and  rescued  the  instruments  and  records  left 
by  Greeley  at  the  fort  in  1883.  From  June  to 
Jul^  he  explored  the  Princess  Mane  Bay 
region,  crossed  the  EUsmere  ice  cap  and  estafn 
U^ed  a  line  of  caches  from  Ca^e  Sabine  to  Fort 
Cotter.  In  1900  he  again  visited  Fort  Conger, 
and  from  there,  sledging  over  the  ice,  along  the 
northwest  coast,  reached  Cape  Washington,  tat. 
83°  39*,  but  finding  furAer  progress  barred  by 
an  impassable  sheet  of  water  turned  and  ex- 
plored the  east  coast  to  within  a  degree  of  In- 
dependence Bay.  In  March  1902  he  made  an- 
other start  from  Payer  Harbor,  and  traveling 
over  die  frozen  Polar  Sea  reached  Crozier 
Island,  but  after  diat  finding  every  day's  march 
more  difficult,  and  encountering  open  leads  and 
floes,  be  had  to  abandon  his  ht^  of  reaching 
the  Pole.  He  had  gone  as  far  as  lat.  84°  W. 
In  August  he  sailed  on  bis  return  voyage  in  die 
new  Windward,  which  had  been  sent  north  by 
the  club  for  him.  Careful  surveys  were  made 
at  all  stages,  and  much  useful  information 
gained ;  he  determined  conclusively  the  northern 
limit  of  Greenland,  proved  that  non-existence 
of  land  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north- 
ward and  northeastward  and  determined  the 
origin  of  the  floe  bergs  and  paleeocrystic  ice. 
In  1906  he  reached  V?"  6'  in  the  Roosevelt, 
within  about  203  miles  of  die  Pole.  On  6  Juhr 
1908  he  embarked  on  the  steamer  Roosevelt 
for  what  i>roved  his  successful  atten^>t  to  reach 
the  long^sought-for  goal.  On  6  Sept.  1909  word 
was  recdved  from  Peaty  that  he  bad  reached 
die  Pole  on  6  April  1909. 

In  recognition  of  his  adiievetnent,  learned 
sodedes  throt^^out  the  world  honored  Com- 
mander Peary  in  various  ways.  Besides  die 
LL.D  degree  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
and  a  silver  ship  from  the  Royal  Scottish  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  awarded 
the  gold  medals  of  the  National  Gec^rajihic 
Society  (Washington),  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London  and  of  numerous  foreign 
geo^phical  societies.  On  3  March  1911,  by 
special  act,  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress 
and  promotion  to  rear-admiral.  (See  Polak 
Reseakch).  He  published  ^Northward,  Over 
die  Great  Ice>  (1898);  ^Nearest  die  Pole* 
(1907);  <The  North  Pole»  (1910);  <Secrets 
of  Polar  Tr«vel>  (1917). 

PEARYLAND,  northeastern  coast  of 
Greenland,  between  Independence  Bay  and  the 
SOth  degree  of  latitude,  which  was  discovered  by 
Lockwood  and  Brainard  in  18^  and  named 
Hazen  Coast.  This  was  extensively  explored 
tigr  Peary  10  years  later. 


PEASANTS'  WAX,  or  THE  GREAT 

PEASANTS'  WAR,  a  name  given  to  the  gen- 
eral rising  of  the  German  peasantry  in  1524^ 
and  originally  correlated  with  the  "Nobles' 
War,*  a  term  applied  to  the  attempt  of  the 
nobles  to  break  free  from  the  power  of  the 

iirinces.  The  Peasants'  War  was  not  an  iso- 
ated  incident,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  second 
name  given  it  aibove.  It  was  an  almost  in- 
evitable result  of  the  increasing  exactions  laid 
upon  die  peasantry  -by  their  masters  in  a  declin- 
ing feudal  system;  and  it  was  not  the  first 
rising  of  its  sort,  for  in  1502  and  1SI4  there 
had  been  great  revolts  called  respectively  the 
*bundschuhe*  and  the  ''League  of  Poor  Con- 
rad,* and  in  1515  an  uprising  in  Carinthia  and 
Styria  had  maintained  itself  for  several  months 
only  to  be  put  down  by  the  emperor  after  great 
slaughter.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  true 
cause  of  the  Peasants'  War  was  something  ante- 
cedent in  time  and  deeper-seated  than  the  effects 
of  the  doctrines  of  Reformation,  though  the 
latter  were  pronunent  among  the  immediate 
causes.  Luther,  who,  had  he  sided  with  the 
peasants,  would  have  carried  with  him  the 
great  nnddle  class  and  so  assured  the  success 
of  the  cause,  attempted  compromise,  urged  upon 
the  princes  <he  justice  of  certain  demands,  sug- 
gested to  the  peasants  the  withdrawal  of  others, 
and  after  a  short  interval  threw  the  weight  of 
his  influence  against  the  insurgents  by  the  pub^ 
lication  of  his  pamphlet  *Against  the  Robbing 
Murdering  Troops  of  the  Peasants.'  The  re- 
volt tby  this  time  had  spread  from  the  southern 
Blade  Forest  throu^  Austria,  the  Tyrol,  Alsace 
and  the  lower  Rhine.  Its  diiferent  l^nds  in 
different  places  and  with  Metzler,  Geier,  Hip- 
peler  ana  Rohrbacfa  as  leaders,  had  met  with 
iitde  success  save  In  a.  icvr  cities  where  they 
had  worked  from  the  inside,  notably  Heilbronn, 
Wimpfen,  Dinkelsbuhl,  Mainz  and  Trier.  A 
trained  soldier^  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  had, 
however,  been  impressed  as  general,  and  while 
he  was  moving  on  Frauenberg  the  nobles  had 
joined  forces,  practically  at  Luther's  sugges- 
tion. Philip  of  Hesse,  the  Elector  John  and 
Dukes  Henry  and  Georae  of  Saxony  met  the 
fanatic  Miinzer,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
preachers  of  the  revolt,  at  Frankenhausen,  killed 
5,000  of  his  men  and  took  him  prisoner,  15  May 
1525,  and  executed  turn  soon  afterward.  In 
southern  Germany  repres»on  was  equally  swift 
and  terrible ;  the  work  was  done  in  Alsace  by 
Anton  of  Lorraine,  and  in  Swabia  by  George 
Truchsess  who  destroyed  Weinsbcrg,  and  then 
joined  forces  (10,000  men)  with  the  electors  of 
the  Palatine  and  of  Trier,  marched  to  Frauen- 
berg, and,  when  the  ceasants  had  been  deserted 
by  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  defeated  and  prac- 
tically annihilated  the  army  of  2,000  men  under 
Metzler  at  Konigshofen.  The  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  victors  were  in  the  way  of  a 
sanguinary  warning.  Sixty  burghers  were  exe- 
cuted at  Wurzburg  and  at  Kitzingen  57  were 
blinded.  Schweinfurt,  Bamberg  and  other  cities 
were  heavily  mulcted  in  money.  The  peasants 
of  the  mid-Rhine  district  had  been  defeated  in 
the  meantime  hy  the  forces  of  the  Palatine. 
The  general  result  added  gready  to  the  burden 
of  the  peasants.  Consult  Bax,  E.  B.,  <The 
Peasants'  War  in  Germany,  15^-26>  (in  ^The 
Social  Side  of  Reformation,'  part  IL  London 
189!9)  ;  Comdius,  C  A^  ^Studien  zur  (^eschichte 
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des  Bauenikricgs>  (Ikfunidi  1862);  Kantsky, 
K.,  'Communism  in  Central  Europe  in  the 
Time  of  the  Reformation'  (Lontton  ISSI7) ; 
Schapiro,  J.  S.,  ^Social  Reform  and  the  Refor- 
mation*  (New  York  1909). 

FEAT,  the  partially  decayed  and  compacted 
remains  of  nwsses  and  other  marsh  plants 
which  have  become  covered  with  water  during 
the  process.  Generally  the  plants  grow  lux- 
uriantly at  the  surface  but  die  below  and  are 
submerged.  The  rate  of  growth  is  estimated 
to  vary  from  one  to  four  inches  a  year  and  the 
depth  of  beds  has  been  found  often  to  exceed 
20  feet,  but  10  feet  or  less  is  more  common. 
The  deposits  are  confined  to  temperate  regions, 
in  both  Northern  and  Southern  hemispheres, 
but  especially  in  the  north,  where  the  plants 
most  frequently  found  in  such  places  are  spedes 
of  sphagnum  moss.  Peat  hogi  do  not  occur  or 
occur  but  rarely  in  the  warm  tropics  because  die 
decay  of  vegetable  matter  is  too  rapid  to  permit 
of  thdr  formation.  In  the  cool  north  tem- 
perate zone  the  areas  covered  by  peat  bogs  are 
enormous.  In  Ireland  estimates  place  the  area 
of  upland  bogs  at  about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
acres;  that  of  lowland  bogs  at  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  England, 
Scotland,  Holland,  France  and  Denmark;  and 
in  Russia  tfie  area  is  estimated  at  &700  smiare 
miles.  In  Canada  and  the  United  States  there 
are  also  enormous  deposits. 

The  chief  use  of  peat  is  for  fuel,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  most  largely  employed  in  Ireland 
where  under  the  name  of  turf  it  is  the  princi- 
pal fuel.  At  a  short  distance  below  the  surface 
the  peat  is  brown  and  somewhat  loose  in  tex- 
ture; at  greater  depths  it  becomes  more  dense 
and  nrarly  black;  and  in  many  cases  it  be- 
comes lignite.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  tannin, 
organic  adds,  various  salts  and  iron  in  various 
forms,  which  make  the  substance  antiseptic, 
the  plants  are  so  well  preserved  as  to  be  readily 
identified  and  in  some  cases  thdr  perfect  con- 
dition has  led  to  estperiments  in  tnelr  use  for 
the  manufacture  of  textiles  from  Ae  fibre. 
Trees,  fruit  leaves  and  animal  bodies  are  not 
infrequently  found  in  as  good  condition  as 
they  might  be  expected  to  be  after  long  immer- 
sion in  a  tanning  vat.  This  characteristic  is, 
however,  a  dedded  disadvantage  when  die  land 
is  to  be  used  for  agricuhural  purposes,  since 
the  reclamation  is  slow  even  under  the  best  of 
management;  and  as  a  fertilizer  the  pulverired 
peat  must  be  allowed  to  weather  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  it  can  be  profitably  spread 
upon  odier  land  as  a  manure.  As  a  manure  it 
is  often  best  applied  after  bdng  used  as  an 
absorbent  in  stables,  where  its  deodorizing 
qualities  specially  recommend  it  It  also  readily 
gathers  and  holds  the  easily-lost  nitrogenous 
salts  voided  by  animals. 

In  the  conversion  of  a  peat  bog  into  arable 
land  drainage  is  the  first  requisite.  Then  ap- 
plication of  lime,  marl  and  other  soil  amend- 
ments must  be  combined  with  frequent  turning 
of  the  surface  to  the  weather,  especially  to  the 
action  of  frost  during  winter.  During  the  first 
years  under  crop  the  ^elds  will  probablj;  be 
light  if  there  is  any  yield  at  all.  Hence  it  is 
often  advisable  to  plant  only  coarse-feeding 
crops,  such  as  com  and  potatoes,  which  will 
require   the  frequent   stirring   of   the  s<hI, 


Mineral  fertilizers  must  be  e^ven  liberally  be- 
cause peat  is  usually  very  dendent  in  such  in- 
gredients. And  since  stable  manure  seems  to 
accelerate  fermentation  of  the  peat  it  should  be 
applied  liberally.  Owing  to  their  general^  low 
sttuatiim  and  the  consequent  settling  of^  cold 
air  upon  such  areas,  reclaimed  peat  hoes  are 
often  unsuitable  for  many  cr^s  which  are 
likely  to  be  injured  by  cold.  They  are,  how- 
ever, often  admirable  for  such  crops  as  celery 
and  onions,  their  fine  texture  and  ea^  prepara- 
tion, after  once  being  reclaimed,  being  deddedly 
in  thdr  favor.  They  are  not,  however,  enor- 
mously rich  in  plant-food,  etc.,  popular  beUef 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  American 
peat  contains  on^  about  0.13  per  cent  of  potash, 
0.21  irfiosphoric  add  and  0.6/  of  mtr<^en.  the 
last  usually  in  a  slowly  available  form. 

In  the  digging  of  peat  for  fuel  the  bog  is 
partly  drained  by  open  ditches,  and  when  the 
excess  of  Mrater  has  disappeared  the  loose 
surface  is  removed  and  then  rectangular  *turf s* 
are  cut  with  specially  constructed  spades,  the 
blades  of  which  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  right 
angle.  The  turfs  or  *peatt*  are  placed  on  end 
in  little  groups  until  dry,  when  they  are  stored 
tmder  cover.  In  Ireland,  where  the  operations 
are  performed  during  spring  and  summer,  men, 
women  and  children  are  employed.  And  in 
many  cases  where  the  turf  is  imperfect  these 
people  tread  die  fibrous  mud  until  the  peat  can 
bejtressed  Into  shape  by  hand.  Owing  to  its 
buuciness,  peat  cannot  be  shipped  profitably  to 
great  distances.  The  charcoal  made  from  com- 
pressed peat  is  superior  to  wood  charcoal  and 
even  compares  with  coke.  That  obtained  from 
uncompressed  peat  is  used  in  temiwring  cutlery, 
etc.,  and  as  a  deodorizer  and  antiseptic.  (See 
also  Bogs  ;  LicNrrE ;  Coal,  etc. ;  Mineral  Pro- 
Ducnow  OP  THE  United  States).  Consult  Kel- 
ler, 'Die  Torf -Industrie*  (Leipzig  1898)  :  Ries, 
^Peat*  (Mineral  Resources,  in  United 
States  Geoloncal  Survey  Report  for  1901, 
Washington  1902) ;  Johnson,  <Peat  and  Mudc> 
(Hartford  1«S9) ;  Storer,  'Agriculture*  (New 
York  1»7). 

PEAT-BOG.  See  Bog. 

PSATE,  net,  John,  American  Methodist 
deigyman  and  astronomer:  b.  Ireland.  6  May 
1820;  d.  GrecnviHe,  Pa.,  25  March  19(B.  He 
came  to  tht  United  States  when  very  young, 
engaged  in  manual  labor,  but  contrived  to  gain 
an  education  and  was  ordained  in  the  ministry, 
holding  various  pastorates  for  a  period  covering 
50  years.  As  an  astronomer  he  won  a  nationu 
reputation,  making  a  spedal^  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  reflecting  telescope  lenses.  He  made 
over  20  lenses,  each  of  which  exceeded  20  inches 
in  diameter ;  the  largest  one  he  presented  to  the 
American  University  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

PEAUCELLIER  (pd-sel-e-a)  CELL,  in 
mechanics,  a  form  of  linkage  which  possesses 
([reat  theoretical  and  histori«tl  interest,  because 
It  was  the  first  known  apparatus  by  which  an 
independent  accuratdy  straight  line  could  be 
drawn  without  the  use  of  a  straight-edge,— 
that  is,  without  resortit^  to  the  illogical  expe- 
dient of  paralldtng  some  other  straight  line.  It 
was  discovered  in  1864  by  C  N.  Peaucellier,  an 
officer  of  engineers  in  die  French  army,  who 
was  tardily  rewarded  for  it  by  the  "Prix 
Montyon"  of  the  Institute  of  France.  It  con- 
sists of  seven  *link5,*  or  bars  of  metal,  which 
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are  connected  as  shown  in  the  iUustration. 
Four  of  these  are  of  equal  length,  and  arc 
joined  together  so  as  to  form  a  rhombus 
P  C  D  B.  Two  other  bars,  equal  to  each  other 
in  length,  but  not  bearing  any  necessary  metrical 
rehttion  to  the  first  four,  are  pivoted  to  each 
other  at  A,  and  to  the  original  rhombus  at  B 


and  C.  The  point  A  is  fixed  in  position,  and 
the  point  D  is  connected  with  a  fixed  centre  £ 
by  means  of  a  seventh  bair,  DE,  whose  length  is 
one-half  the  distance  of  D  from  A  when  the 
three  points  A,  D  and  P  are  in  the  same 
straight  line.  The  circle  (shown  dotted)  upon 
whidn  D  is  constrained  to  move  would  pass 
through  A  if  it  were  sufficiently  produced. 
When  the  various  conditions  here  given  are  ful- 
filled, and  the  ^cell'  is  moved  in  any  way,  the 
point  P  describes  a  straight  line  wtuch  is  per- 
fwndicular  to  the  straight  line  joining  A  and  E. 
For  a  simple  proof  of  this  fact,  and  for  an  ac- 
count of  other  remarkable  linkages  discovered 
subsequent  to  PeaucelUer's,  consult  Kempe, 
A.  B..  'How  to  Draw  a  Straight  line*  (London 
1877). 

PBBRINB,  a  dtscase  of  silkwoms.  Sec 

SlLKWORUa 

PECAN,  pS-kio'  iCarya  olivttformis),  an 
American  nut  tree  £o«nd  native  in  a  restricted 
district  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Mexico.  In  the  United  States  its  orig^ 
inat  habitat  ranged  from  central  Kentudcy  and 
southwestern  Iowa  southward  nearly  to  the 
Gulf,  following  generally  the  river  bottom 
lands.  Of  late  years  die  commercial  demand 
for  this  nut  has  led  to  its  cultivation  in  plan-* 
tations  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  area  in 
which  it  is  now  successfully  grown  includes  the 
southeastern  part  of  Virginia ;  the  easterly  third 
of  North  Carolina ;  jS\  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  except  their 
extreme  northern  parts;  the  southern  part  of 
Louisiana:  the  soudaeastem  part  of  Texas,  and 
the  northern  half  of  Florida.  There  are  also 
occasional  small  plantings  in  the  Pacific  Coatt 
States,  and  in  central  and  northern  California 
the  pecan  is  proving  more  profitable  than  any 
other  nuts.  (Generally  speaking,  the  pecan  does 
not  fruit  reliably  north  of  the  39th  paralld. 

The  earlier  plantings  of  pecans  in  the  United 
States  were  of  seedlings  grown  from  nuts  of 
the  wild  trees,  'but  the  pecan  is  now  stxxcssf ally 
budded  and  grafted,  and  the  later  plantation! 
are  of  nursery  grown  tree*  of  choice  vaiietkfli 
In  the  nursenes  the  seedling  tre«  are  grafted 
or  budded  when  two  jrears  old,  and  are 
two  years  later.  At  tms  age  they  range  from 
fonr  to  seven  feet  in  heigbt,  and  it  is  custom- 


ary to  set  them  from  40  to  60  feet  apart,  giving 
clean  orchard  cultivation  between  the  trees. 
The  soil  best  adapted  to  a  prolific  yield  of  nuts 
is  a  light  sandy  loam  with  clayey  subsoil  On 
ridier  ground  the  trees  make  a  more  luxuriant 
growth,  but  the  yield  of  nuts  is  smaller. 

There  are  upward  of  100  varieties  of  pecans 
now  listed  in  the  catalogues  of  the  nursery- 
men, and  each  particular  region  of  the  pecan 
'zone*  has  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  especially 
adapted  to  its  soil  and  climate.  The  favorite 
vanety  (where  it  can  be  yrown)  is  the  *Schlcy.» 
This  is  ohe  of  the  best  in  form  and  quality  of 
kernel,  is  a  regular,  though  not  always  a  lar^ 
bearer,  and  its  nuts  command  the  top  price  m 
the  market.  The  "Stuart*  has  been  more  ex- 
tensively planted  than  any  other.  Its  nuts  arf 
medium  to  large,  and  of  excellent  quali^,  but 
the  kernels  are  apt  to  crumble  badly  in  the 
cracking  machine.  *Van  Deman*  has  been  very 
largely  plsited,  but  has  developed  a  tendency  to 
scab,  which  has  been  disastrous  to  some  planta- 
tions. It  bears  one  of  the  largest  of  pecan 
nuts,  of  good  flavor,^  thin-shelled  and  a  good 
cracker  in  the  machines;  and  ts  an  excellent 
seller  in  the  market.  Many  other  varieties  are 
as  good  as  these  which  are  mentioned.  Few 
varieties^  however,  succeed  along  the  northern 
boundaries  of  the  pecan  country,  and  these 
bear  a  smaller  size  of  nut,  though  often  are 
more  prolific.  For  this  section,  "Major,* 
•Niblack,*  'Indiana*  and  ■Posey*  are  in  favor. 

The  pecan  trees  begin  to  bear  a  few  nuts 
about  the  .third  year  after  planting,  but  this 
early  fruiting  is  not  recommended,  and  crop- 
ping is  i^stponed  until  the  lOth  or  12th  year, 
from  which  time  onward  commercially  valuable 
crops  ma^  be  expected. 

The  yield  ra^s  from  100  poundt  up  to 
1,000  potmds  per  tree,  dependtiq:  laisehr  upon 
its  size  and  age.  The  larger  part  of  the  nuts 
reachti^  flie  market  are  from  wild  trees  and 
bring  up  to  25  cents  per  itound,  with  an  average 
of  15  cents.  Named  varieties  bring  (1916)  up 
to  40  or  45  cents  per  pound,  their  cracked-out 
meats  bringing  60  to  90  cents  per  pound  at  re- 
tail. At  these  prices  they  are  by  l«r  the  most 
valuable  nut  that  can  be  grown  in  the  United 
States.  Consult  United  States  Department  of 
Agricultur^^fiulletin  700>  (Washington  1916). 

PBCCART,  the  native  name  of  a  genus 
Wicoiyles)  of  small  pig-like  animals  forming 
the  family  Dieofylidtr,  closely  allied  to  the  true 
swine,  from  which  they  differ  in  the  character 
of  their  dentition  and  the  more  complex  stom- 
ach and  some  other  details.  The  canine  teeth, 
generally  so  prominent  in_  the  male  swine,  do 
not  protrude  in  the  peccaries.  The  bristles  are 
much  thicker  than  in  the  pig  and  very  longon 
the  throat  and  head  and  nape  of  the  neck.  The 
peccaries  possess  a  cutaneous  gland,  situated 
on  the  rump,  whidi  secretes  an  offensive  smdlii^ 
fatty  substance.  The  Indians  pit  away  this 
pouch  immediately  on  IdTling  a  peccary  to  pre- 
vent its  contaminating  the  flesh. 

The  pe<xaries  form  the  only  indigenous  rep- 
resentatives of  the  swine  in  America.  There 
are  three  ^ecies  of  which  the  collard  peccary 
(Dicotyhx  torauamtHs)  .zad  the  white-liwed 
peccary  CD.  lahiahu)  are  best  known.  They 
are  said  to  interbreed  readily.  The  former 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  northern  pacts  of 
South  America^  but  is  found  as  far  south  as 
Patagonia.  It  u.a  balutqnt  of  Mexico,  and  is 
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numerous  along  the  Rio  Grande,  and  has  spread 
northward  into  the  United  States  into  Texas 
and  even  as  far  as  Arkansas.  These  animals  ^ 
either  in  oairs  or  in  small  fiocks,  and  inhabit 
holes  in  we  ground,  or  the  hollows  of  trees. 
The  jaguars  pursue  them  with  great  vigor. 
Their  food  consists  of  maize,  potatoes,  sugar- 
cane and  similar  materials  as  well  as  animal 
matter,  and  cultivated  fields  suffer  much  from 
their  raids.  The  color  of  this  species,  which 
averages  about  three  feet  in  length,  is  a  dark 
gray,  the  bristles  being  each  marked  by  rhigs 
of  gray,  straw-color  and  black,  and  a  white 
band  passes  down  each  shoulder  from  the  with- 
ers and  round  the  throat,  thus  appearing  as  a 
kind  of  •collar*  This  species  of  peccary  is 
readihr  domesticated.  The  flesh  is  s&vory,  but 
less  fat  than  pigs*  flesh.  Unlike  the  pigs  but 
twoyoung  are  produced  at  a  birth. 

The  white-lipped  peccary,  found  in  Guiana 
and  indeed  all  tnrot^  northern  South  America, 
and  as  far  north  as  Hondaras,  con^egates  in 
larger  bands  than  the  collared  speaes.  They 
appear  to  migrate  in  flocks  from  place  to  plact; 
and  are  said  to  swim  well.  They  are  nocturnal 
in  their  habits  and  often  invade  plantations  in 
great  hordes,  causing  serious  damajge.  They  are 
also  said  to  attack  sportsmen  with  gi'eat  cour- 
age when  exasperated,  and  to  inflict  severe 
wounds  with  their  shatp  tusks.  A  white  patch 
or  strip  exists  across  the  chin  and  extends 
backward  on  each  side  of  the  jaw  in  tfiis 
species.  They  are  smaller  than  the  collared 
peccary,  being  about  40  inches  in  length.  They 
are  pr^ed  upon  by  the  puma  and  panther, 
whom  they  attack  with  such  energy  as  to  force 
them  to  take  to  trees  for  safety. 

PBCK,  Annie  SmMi,  American  mountain 
climber:  b.  Providence,  R.  I.,  about  1856.  In 
1878  she  was  ^duated  at  tiie  University  of 
Michigan,  studied  German  and  muiic  in  Ger- 
many in  1884-85,  and  studied  in  die  American 
School  of  Qassical  Studies  at  Athou  in 
86,  specializing  in  Greek  and  archaeology.  Miss 
Peck  taught  two  terms  in  Providence  schools; 
later  became  preceptress  in  the  Saginaw  KiA 
School;  teadier  of  mathematics  in  BarAoio- 
mew's  School  for  Girls,  Cincinnati;  preceptress 
of  the  Montdair  <N.  J.)  High  School;  profes- 
sor of  Latin  at  Purdue  University  and  at  Smith 
College.  She  has  lectured  on  Greek  and  Roman 
archseology  and  other  subjects  since  1887.  In 
1895  she  climbed  the  Matterhom,  in  1897  the 
peaks  of  Pojiocatepetl  and  Orizaba  and  in  1900 
FunfGngerspitze  in  the  Tyrol.  Miss  Feck  made 
record  ascents  in  South  America  as  follows: 
Mount  Sorata  in  Bolivia  was  ascended  to  a 
height  of  20,500  feet  in  1904,  and  a  peak  of  the 
Raura  Range  in  Peru  to  the  hci^t  of  18,000 
feet  in  190^  and  Mount  Huascaran.  Peru,  to  a 
height  of  21j8I2  feet  the  same  year,  and  Mount 
Coropuna,  Peru,  to  21,200  feet  in  1911.  She 
has  written  <A  SearA  for  the  Apex  of  Amer- 
ica' (1911);  'The  South  American  Tour* 
(1914;  3ded,  1917). 

PBCK,  Chuiet  Horton,  American  botanist: 
b.  Sand  M.  Y..  1833.    In  1859  he  was 

graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N. 
v.,  became  professor  iit  the  Sand  Lake  Collegi- 
ate Institute  and  the  Albany  Classical  Institute. 
In  1867  Mr.  Peck  was  appointed  head  of  the 
bounical  department  of  the  New  York  State 
Museum  and  in  1883  became  State  botanist 


He  published  'Boleti  of  the  United  Sute5> 
(1889);  'Mushrooms  and  their  Use>  (1897): 
^nts  of  North  Elba,  Essex  County.  N.  Y.^ 
(1899). 

PECK.  GeorgiL  American  Methodist  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  brother  of  Jesse  Truesdell 
Peck:  b.  Middlefield.  N.  Y..  8  Aug.  1797;  d. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  1  May  1876.  He  began  preach- 
ing in  1816,  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Susque- 
hanna District  in  1824  and  in  1835-40  principal 
of  the  Cazenovia  Seminary.  He  edited  the 
Methodist  Quarterly  Review  (1840-48),  and  for 
the  succeemng  four  years  was  editor-in-chief 
o{  Ok  CkrutioH  Advocau,  New  York.  He  held 
pastorates  at  Scranton,  Wilkesbarre,  Provi- 
dence and  Dunmore,  and  among  his  books  are 
'Universalism  Examined*  (1^);  'Scripture 
Doctrine  of  Oiristian  Perfection*  (1841) ; 
'Rule  of  Faith>  (1844):  'Reply  to  BaScora 
on  Slavery*  (I84S);  'Christian  Exertion* 
(1845);  'Sketches  and  Incidents*  (1849): 
*Manly  Character>  (1852) ;  'History  of  Wyom- 
ing* (1858)  :  ^Histoiy  of  Methodism  within  the 
Boundi  of  the  CQd  (Senesee  Confertnce> 
(I860);  <Our  Cbuntry>  (1865);  <Ufe  mA. 
Times  oi  (rtorge  P«dk,*  an  autobiogn^ 
( 1874). 

PBCK,  George  Record,  American  lawyer: 
b.  Steuben  Coun^,  N.  Y.,  15  May  1843.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  served  in 
flie  artillery  during  the  Dvil  War,  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866.  In  1^1- 
74  he  practised  at  Independence,  Kan. ;  in  1874- 
93  at  Topefca,  and  since  1893  at  Chicago,  111. 
From  1881  to  1895  he  was  general  solicitor  of 
the  Atchison,  Topdca  and  Santa  F6  Railroad 
and  from  1895  to  1910  was  general  counsel  of 
Ae  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Rail- 
way, since  when  be  has  been  consulting  counsel 
In  1905-06  Mr.  Peck  was  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Peck  has  been  a 
prominent  member  of  the  conservative  wing  of 
the  Republican  party. 

PBCK,  (jeorffe  Wilbur,  author  and  State 

fvemor:  b.  Hendeiwn,  N.  Y.,  28  Sept.  1840: 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  16  AprU  1916i  He  moved 
to  Wisconritt  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of 
diree.  In  his  youA  he  learned  tfie  printer's 
trade  and  in  I860  bought  a  half  interest  in  the 
Jefferson  County  Republican,  whidi  was  ptrt>- 
lisoed  at  Jefferson.  He  served  as  a  private  in 
the  Fourth  Wisconsin  Cavalry  in  the  Civil  War 
for  two  and  a  half  years  and  then  returned  to 
his  newspaper  activities.  In  1866  he  started. at 
Ripon,  Wis.,  a  newspaper  called  the  Represen* 
tatioe  aad  later  became  the  owner  of  the  La 
Crosse  Democrat.  He  parted  widi  dtis  publica- 
tion in  1874  and  founded  the  Sun  at  La  Crosse. 
Pour  years  later  he  removed  the  plant  to  Mil- 
waukee and  changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to 
Peclift  Sun,  which  became  noted  because  of  his 
humorous  sketches,  notably  the  'Peck's  Bad 
Bflff»  series,  favorites  generally  with  boys  of  a 
genefatkm  ago.  His  6est-known  worics  are 
^Peck's  Compendium  of  Fan>  (1880) ;  ^Ped^s 
SnnsMne>  (1882) ;  <Peck'8  Bad  Boy  and  His 
Pa*  (1882) :  *The  Groceryman  and  Pedc's  Bad 
Boy*  (1883);  'How  Private  Peck  Put  Down 
Ae  Rebellion*  (1885);  'Peck's  Boss  Book> 
(1889)  ;  ^Peck's  Uncle  Ike  and  the  Red  Headed 
Boy*  (1889);  ^Sunbeams  —  Humor,  Sarcasm 
and  Sense*  (1900) ;  'Peck's  Bad  Boy  with  the 
Qkus'  (1906),  and  <Peck's  Bad  Boy  with  the 
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Cowbco'S*  (190?).  Mr.  Peck  was  mayor  of 
Milwaukee  (1890-91)  and  governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin  (1891-95).  He  became  the  State's  executive 
in  the  revolt  against  the  plan  to  make  public 
school  attendance  compulsory,  and  after  his 
term  in  c&ot  he  returned  to  his  love  for  print- 
ers' ink  and  for  riie  hunting  fieh^  being  almost 
u  well  known  among  experts  in  the  ^ootim; 
of  wild  fowl  ts  be  was  among  readers  for  1^ 

PBClE,  Harry  ThnrBton,  American  critic 
and  auUior :  b.  Stamford.  Conn..  24  Nov.  1B56 ; 
d.  1914.  He  was  fpadaated  at  Columbia  in 
1881,  was  instructed  in  &at  institution  in  Latin 
and  for  a  time  in  Sanskxit,  and  in  1888  became 
professor  of  Latin  there,  after  study  at  the 
Universj^  of  Berlin.  He  succeeded  Prof. 
Charles  Short  as  Anthott  prof^sor.  In  1895 
he  became  editor  of  the  Ameriom- BMrAmoi^ 
ujpon  the  establishment  of  dut  magazine,  in 
1896  an  editor  of  the  ^International  Cyclopxdia' 
and  in  1900  of  the  'New  International  Encydoi 
psdia.*  He  was  also  at  one  time  fiterary  editor 
of  the  Commerciai  Advertiser.  AmooR  kb 
publications  are  'The  Semitic  Theory  of  Cre** 
tion>  (1886);  ^Suetonitis,^  with  conunentanr 
(1889) ;  <Mantia]  of  Latin  Pronundation' 
(1892);  'Roman  Ufe  in  Latin  Prose  and 
Verse*  (1895) ;  'The  Personal  Equation' 
(1897);  a  rendering  of  'Trtmakhio's  Dinner,^ 
with  introduction  (18%)  ;  '•V/hmt  is  Good  Eng- 
lish? and  Other  Essays'  (1898).  Healsoe^tfd 
Harper's  'Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  ana 
Antiquities*  (1896).  He  also  wrote  two  suc- 
cessful stories  for  children,  'The  Adventures 
of  MabeP  (1889)  and  'Hilda  and  the  Wishes.* 
Among  his  works  that  stand  apart  from  his 
classical  and  encyclopedic  productions  ar? 
'Gr^stone  and  Porphyry'  (1899),  collection 
of  poems;  'The  Life  of  Prescott*  (1905); 
'Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic*  (1906) ;  'Lit- 
erature and  Studies  in  Several  Literatures^ 
(1909),  and  *A  History  of  Classical  Fhik}k)gy^ 
(1911). 

PECK.  Jesse  Tmesdell.  American  Methor 
dist  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Mlddlefield,  N.  Y.,  4 
April  1811-  d.  Syracuse.  N.  Y,  17  May  1883. 
He  was  educated  at  Cazmovia  Soninacy,  en- 
tered the  Oneida  Conferaice  in  1832  and  wap 
pastor  of  various  churches  until  1837i  when  he 
accepted  an  appointment  as  principal  of  the 
(jouverneur  Wesleyan  Seminary.  In  1841-48  he 
was  principal  of  the  Troy  Conference  Academy 
at  Poultney,  Vt.,  in  18<S-52  president  of  Dickin- 
son College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  in  1854-58  secre- 
tary and  editor  of  the  Methodist  Trad  Society 
in  New  York.  He  spent  the  succeeding  eiste 
years  in  California  as  pastor  and  prwding 
elder.  After  his  return  eastward  he  contifiaea 
his  pastoral  work,  was  one  of  the  fotmden  9f 
S^rracuse- University  and  in  1872  he  was  elected 
bishop.  Amonj;  his  published  works  are  - 'The 
Central  Idea  of  Christianity?  (1855);  'The 
True  Woman*  (1857);  'The  History  of  the 
Great  Repdbtic  from  the  Christiatt  StBnchxHnt' 
(1868). 

PECK,  John  James,  American  soldier:  b. 
Manlius,  N.  Y..  4  Jan.  1821 ;  d.  Syracuse.  N.  Y., 
21  April  1878.  equated  in  1843  from  Wert 
Point  he  took  part  in  Ae  Mexican  War  and 
was  brevetted  major  for  bravery  at  IkfoUno  del 
Rey.  In  1853  he  resigned  from  the  service,  bat 
became  brigadier-genual  of  Ttdunteers  9  Aug. 


1661,  and  after  service  in  the  defenave  works 
of  Washin^on  fought  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign, distinguishea  himself  at  WilUamsbnrg 
ana  Yorktown,  and  at  Malvern  Hill  (1  July) 
was  in  command  of  the  infantry  forces  of  me 
Federal  rear-guard.  Promoted  major-^^eral 
(4  July),  he  remained  tmtU  May  1863  in  com- 
mand of  liu  troo!^  left  for  the  defense  of  the 
inmortant  stragehc  post  at  Suffolk,  Va.  He 
defended  the  position  successfully  against  a  su- 
perior Confederate  force  under  Longstreet  and 
Hill.  Subsequently  he  was  on  duty  on  the 
Canadian  frontier,  and  on  24  Aug.  1865  was 
mustered  out  He  organized  (18^)  the  New 
York  State  Life  Insurance  Compuiv  at  Syrar 
cuse  and  held  its  presidency  until  his  death. 

PECK,  fiwnael  Mintum.  American  lyric 
poet:  b.  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  4  Nov.  1854.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
1876  ajad  later  studied  medicine  in.  New  York; 
bdt  has  not  practised.  He  has  published  in 
verse  'Cap  and  Bi^ls*  (1886) ;  'Rings  and  Love 
Knots'  (1892);  'Rhymes  and  Roses*;  'Fair 
Women  of  To-Day*  (1896);  'The  (^olf  Giri> 
1899) ,  and  in  prose  'Alabama  Sketches* 
1902) ;  'Maybloom  and  Myrtle*  (1910). 
PBCK,  Tracy,  American  classical  scholar: 
b.  Bristol,  Conn.,  24  May  1838.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Yale  in  1861,  studied  in  (jermany, 
was  professor  of  Latin  at  Cornell  in  1871-8Q 
and  occupied  the  chair  at  Yale  from  1880  to  190& 
He  was  j;»re^dent  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  in  1885-86  and  director  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome 
1898-99.  He  edited  with  C.  L.  Smith  a  series  of 
Latin  authors  annotated  for  college  use  (12 
volumes  already  issued),  and  published  'The 
Authorship  of  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus* 
(1879);  (Alliteration  in  Latin>  (1884); 
'Cicero's  Hexameters*  (1897),  and  a  large 
amount  of  magazine  literature.  With  other 
writers  he  annotated  numerous  college  texts. 
After  1908  he  lived  in  Rome,  Italy. 

PECK,  William  Guy,  American  educator: 
b.  Litchfield,  Clonn.,  16  Oct.  1820;  d.  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  7  Feb.  1892.  He  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1844,  assigned  to  the  corps  of 
topographical  engineers,  and  served  under  G«i- 
eral  Fremont  in  1845  on  his  third  esqrecHtioB  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  was  with  the  Annjr 
of  the  West  in  the  Mexican  War.  professor  at 
West  Point  in  1847-55,  when  he  resigned  from 
the  army  and  accepted  the  chair  of  physics  and 
civil  en^neering  m  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  was  professor  in  Columbia  College  frotft 
1857,  occu^ng  at  his  death  the  dtair  of  higher 
mathematics  and  astronomy  in  both  degart- 
ments  of  Ae  college.  He  edited  witli  his  fathec^ 
itt-hnr,  Chailes  Davies,  the  *  Mathematical  Dio- 
tionapf  and  Cyclopedia  of  Mathematical  Sci- 
ence* (1855),  etc.,  and  wrote  'Elementary 
Mechanics*  (1859) ;  'Popular  Astronongr' 
(1883). 

PECKHAM,  Rnfns  William,  American 
jurist:  b.  Albany,  N.  Y..  8  Nov.  1838;  d.  Alta- 
mont,  N.  Y.,  24  Oct.  1909.  He  studied  at  Al- 
bany and  in  Philadelphia,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1859.  He  was  a  brother  of  W.  H.  Peckv- 
ham  (q.v  ).  In  1B68  he  was  elected  district  at- 
torney of  Albany  County  for  three  years ;  during 
diis  tune  a  daring  express  roU>ery  occurred  on 
ttie  Albaiv  railroad  bridge  and  he  snccesaf uUy 
prosecBted  iSic  nbbers  and  obtained  dicir  conr 
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viction.  He  was  counsel  for  the  AHiany  and 
Susquehanna  Railroad  in  its  suit  against  the 
Erie,  and  had  charge  of  several  other  import- 
ant cases.  In  1881  he  became  corporation  coun- 
sel for  the  city  of  Albany.  An  active  member 
of  the  Democratic  party,  be  was  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Convention  of  1876,  where  he  siq»- 
ported  Tilden  for  the  Presidenqr,  and  also  to 
the  convention  of  1880.  He  was  justice  of  the 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court  from  1883  to 
1886,  and  was  associate  judge  of  the  State 
Court  of  Appeals,  1886-95.  In  the  last-named 
year  he  was  appointed  to  ^e  United  States  Su- 
weme  Court  by  President  Cleveland.  Consult 
Taft,  W.  H.,  'The  Anti-Trust  Act  and  the  Su- 
preme Court*  (New  York  1914). 

PBCKHAM,  Wheder  Ha2ard.  American 
lawyer:  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1  Jan.  1833;  d.  New 
York,  27  Sept.  1905.  He  was  a  brother  of 
R.  W.  Peckham  (q.v.).  He  was  educated  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  admitted  to  tite 
bar  in  1856.  In  1864  he  settled  in  New  York, 
where  he  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer.  He  acted  with  Deputjr  Attorney- 
General  O'Connor  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
•Tweed  ring.*  He  was  appointed  attom^- 
l(eneral  of  New  York  in  1884^  but  soon  re- 
signed. 

^  PECKSNIFF,  a  hypocritical  personage  in 
Dickens'  novel,  ^Martin  Chuzzlewit'  He  is 
Ae  father  of  two  daughters,  Mercy  or 
•Merry,*  who  married  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  and 

Qiarity,  commonly  called  *Cherrv." 

PBCKVILLE.  Pa.,  town  of  Blakelv  bor- 
otidi  in  Lackawanna  G>unty,  on  the  Delaware 
ana  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  and  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  West- 
em  railroa(b,  six  miles  northeast  of  Scranton. 
There  are  numerous  coat  mines  and  mining  is 
the  principal  industry.  The  town  has  manu- 
factures of  silk,  powder,  lumber  and  iton  axid 
steel  ware.  The  municipality  owns  the  dectrtc^ 
lighting  plant.   Pop.  5,345. 

PSCOCK,  pelcok,  Reginald,  English  prel- 
ate: b.  Wales,  about  1395-  d.  Thomey  Abbey, 
(Cambridgeshire,  about  1460.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  in  1431  was  elected  to  the  master- 
^ip  of  WhittinRton  College  of  London,  in  1444 
was  made  IHshop  of  Saint  Aswh  and  in  1450 
was  translated  to  Chichester.  In  1455  he  pub- 
lished the  ^Repressor  of  Over  Much  Blaming 
of  the  Clergy,'  a  reply  to  Lollard  attacks  and  a 
critique  of  Lollard  positions,  subtle  in  argumen- 
tation and  a  pattern  of  the  clear  and  vigorous 
English  of  the  time.  In  a  work  called  the 
'Provoker'  he  denied  the  authenticity  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  a  revised  version  of  which  he 
bad  previously  published.  By  this  and  aodlar 
writings  he  managed  to  secure  the  disfavor  of 
every  shade  of  bdief  dien  prevalent  in  Elng- 
land.  He  was  cited  before  Bouchier,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  1457.  who,  after  Pecod^s 
creed  had  been  condemned,  ordered  him  to 
recant  on  pain  of  death.  He  obeyed,  retired 
from  his  bishopric  and  went  into  seclusion  at 
Thorney  Abbey.  His  books,  14  in  all,  were 
publicly  bumco. 

PECOS  (pi'kas)  RIVBR,  the  principal 
trihutarjr  of  toe  ^io  Grande  of  New  Mexico  and 
Texas,  rising  in  San  Miguel  Coun^,  N.  Mex.,  at 
the  eastern  base  of  Baldy  Peak;  it  flows  soutii 
and  souAeast,  enters  the  State  of  Tew  and 


empties  into  the  Rio  Grande  River.  In  its  upper 
course  it  flows  through  a  narrow  valley,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  New 
Mexico  for  irrigation ;  large  storage  reservoirs 
have  been  tmilt  near  Carlsbad  ana  Hondo,  N. 
Mex.  Its  length  is  about  800  nules.  and  its 
volume  of  water  is  greatly  reduced  during  the 
summer  months.  Its  drainage  area  indudes 
more  than  32,000  square  miles. 

PECTASB*  PBCnC  ACID.  PECTIN. 

See  Pbctose. 

PECTINIDiB,  a  family  of  swimming  bi- 
valve mollusks,  comprising  about  40  species 
ocHnmonly  known  as  scallops.  Th^  are  char- 
acterized by  a  ^ell  sub-orbicular,  regular,  usu- 
ally with  radiating  ribs,  but  sometimes  smooth, 
espedaDy  in  deep  water,  beaks  approxtmate, 
eared,  the  anterior  ones  most  prominent,  the 
posterior  ones  a  little  oblique.  Its  members 
have  rows  of  ocelli*  vety  tmltiant  in  some 
spedes,  and  delicate  cresentic  gills.  Most  mem- 
bers of  the  famihr  attadi  tbonsdves  when 
young  by  a  byssos,  but  they  quicldy  release  this 
upon  occadon  and  swim  away  rapidly.  Thdr 
agility  is  such  that  they  can  leap  out  of  an 
ordinary  pail.  The  spedes  number  about  175, 
living  on  sandy  bottoms,  down  to  a  considerable 
depth  in  all  parts  of  tht  world,  and  have  a  large 
commercial  importance.  Many  fossil  forms  re- 
main from  Paiseozoic  time.  See  Scallops. 

3MCCT0LITE  (New  Lat  «comb-stone*),  or 
OSMELITB  (Gr.  itrM  smell,  and  ^Oot, 
stone;  so  called  because  of  its  peculiar  odor), 
one  of  the  zeolites,  a  hydrous  sihcate  of  sodium 
and  caldum,  with  the  formula  HNaCaiSiaO*.  of 
a  graj^sh  or  whitish  color  and  pearly  or  satiny 
lustre,  commonly  occurring  in  radiated  masses 
of  needle-like  crystals,  suggesting  the  form  of  a 
comb,  whence  the  name.  It  is  occasionally 
found  tabular.  It  is  isomorphous  mth  wof- 
lastonitcu  and  was  long  regarded  as  a  weathered 
form  of  that  mineral.  It  is  subtranslucent, 
crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  scheme,  is  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  add,  leaving  silica.  Its  chief 
alteration  product  is  talc.  In  hardness  it  is 
placed  at  4.5  and  in  density  at  2.88.  It  occurs 
m  the  British  Isles,  in  Edinburgshire,  Scotland, 
and  in  Wales,  in  Monzoni  Valley,  Tyrol,  at 
Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.,  etc 

PECTORAL  CROSSES.  See  Crosses 
AND  Crucifixes. 

PECTORAL  SANDPIPER  (Tringa  mo- 
cuUtto)  popularly  called  the  "grass  snipe,*  and 
erroneously  the  *jack  snipe,*  which  is  a  dif- 
ferent bird.  It  is  fotmd  in  wet  salt  meadows 
near  to  but  not  along  the  seashore.   See  Sand- 

PIPESS 

PBCTOSE.  PBCTASE,  PECTINB,  PEC- 
TIC  ACIDS,  a  group  of  closehr  related  sub- 
stances, found  in  me  cdl  walls  ot  certain  fruits 
and  vegetables  during  various  stages  of  ripen- 
ing and  to  wluch  the  power  of  forming  a  jelly 
is  due.  Thejr  are  not  crjrstaUizable  bodies,  but 
can  be  predpitated  from  Hidr  solutions  in  col- 
loidal or  gelatinous  condition  by  various  re- 
agents. The  unripe  fruit  contains  Pettose 
wiiidi  is  insoluble  m  both  water  and  akcdiol, 
but  yMdi  can  be  changed  to  soluble  Peetine 
dther  fay  heating  with  oiltite  actds,  or  as  dnr- 
ing  ripmng  by  the  action  of  a  ferment-liln 
body  cdled  Pectate.  a  substance  belonging  to  the 
^dotting  auynes.*  (See  Enzvue).  Pectaie 
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is  alvnys  present  in  the  ripetiiiig  fniit.  Pec- 
tiae  is  luruier  dianged  by  action  oi  dilute  adds 
or  alkalis  to  a  number  of  different  but  closely 
related  bodies  of  rather  uncertain  composition 
Called  the  Pectie  Ac^s.  These  pectous  sub- 
stances arc  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxj^en,  exact  composition  unlmown,  and  re- 
lated to  that  secuoa  of  the  carbolurdrates, 
known  as  the  gums.  They  are  ituoinUe  hk 
water,  alcohol  or  adds.  Bodi  pectose  and  pec* 
tine  may  be  converted  by  the  ens^e  pectase 
into  the  Mlatihotis  t>odics  pectonc  acid  and 
pectic  add,  consecutively.  These  adds  diSer 
from  pectine  chiefly  in  thdr  proportion  of 
water.  Pectine  swells  up  and  dissolves  ia 
water,  yielding  a  visdd  liquid  which  tends  to 
gelatinize  as  tne  solution  appiroaches  Concentra- 
tion. Pectase  is  universaUy  present  in  green 

{lants,  bdng  especial^  abundant  in  the  fc^age. 
t  is  believed'  to  have  -soiBe  special  function  con- 
nected with  the  changes  taking  place  in  cell 
membranes  during  the  period  of  plant  growth. 

PBCULIAR  PB0PL8,  an  English  tdt- 
gious  sect,  -vAio  combine  certain  tenets  of  the 
Dunkards  and  Faith  Curists.  They  are 
PerfectionistB.  They  claim  for  themselves  the 
possession  of  true  and  undefiled  religion, 
and  take  thdr  name  irocs  a  scriptural 
fdirase  *a  peculiar  people*  (1  Fetor  ii,  9). 
To  be  a  true  Christian,  mth  them,  is 
to  live  without  sin,  as  they  profess  to 
do.  Ilieir  rditnon  has  neither  myaterjr  or 
straining  effort  They  see  and  can  do  all  thingst- 
young  and  old  are  equally  competent  to  accom- 
plish this.  All  are  permitted  to  preach  and> 
pray  and  all  who  attend  their  assemblies  are 
members  of  their  church.  Th^  reject  creeds, 
sacrwiwata  and  confessioBs;  th^  have  no  min- 
istry. It  is  one  of  their  (und&mental  doctrines 
that  James  v.  14-15  is  to  be  taken  fiterallsr,  and 
the  British  government  has  sometimes  intei^ 
fered,  when  their  refusal  to  call  in  a  doctor,  ctf 
administer  medidne,  has  endangered  the  life  or 
practically  caused  the  death  of  some  member  of 
the  denomination.  See  Religious  Sects. 

PEDAGOGY.  See  Education,  Elbuen- 
takt;  Education,  The  Study  op. 

PBDAL-POINT,  a  long-sustained  tone  in 
one  voice  while  other  voices  proceed  in  inde- 
pendent harmonies.   See  Organ-point. 

PEDDLER,  or  PEDLAR,  a  traveling 
salesman  or  merchant  who  carries  his  goods  or 
merchandise  with  him  from  place  to  place-  In 
most  of  the  Umted  States,  peddlers  are  required 
to  take  out  a  license  and  to  conform  to  l«(al 
regulations,  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
In  Great  Britain  peddlers  are  called  hawkers. 

PBDBB.  pe-de'.  Great,  a  river  of  South 
Cardina.  See  Gwkat  Vwaa, 

PBDBSTRIANI8H.  See  Walcing. 

PEDICELLARUE.  See  Echinoidea. 

PBDICULARIS.  a  genus  of  herbs  of  the 
family  Scrophutariacea,  some  of  which  have 
rather  large  and  finely  colored  flowers.  They 
have  the  name  louseworts  (q.v.)  becanse  of  an 
old  belief  that  they  produce  a  lou^  disease  in 
sheep.  Thdr  acridity  renders  them  obaoxions 
to  sheep;  but  cattle,  goats  and  swine  eat  tfiem. 
Continental  Europe  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia  produce  many  spede^  as  well  as  North 
America.  P.  sceptrum,  or  Kmg  Charles'  sc^tre, 
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is-  one  of  the  prudwil  ornaments  o{  manhy 
grounds  in  nordietn  ^nn^ 

PEDIMENT,  in  architecture,  the  triangu- 
lar finishing  above  the  entablature  at  the  end  of 
buildings  or  over  porticoes.  The  moldings  of 
the  entablature  bound  the  inclined  sides  of  the 
pediment  When  there  are  triangular  finishings 
Over  doors  and  windows  these  are  also  called 
pediments.  In  tiie  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages  small  gables  and  triangular  decollations 
over  ogenings,  niches,  etc,  are  called  pediments. 

PEDLAR.  See  Peddleb. 

PBDOBftETER.  a  small,  clock-like  mechan- 
ism which  indicates  the  distance  traveled  by  a 
pedestrian.  The  Instrumoit  is  so  constmcted 
that  it  movtt  with  the  motion  of  the  person 
ewryips'  1^  the  indicator  advandng  one  degree 
for  taen  step  taken. 

PBDRA^S  DiCVILA.    See  DAvxla, 

FSDRABUS. 

PBDRBGAL  Y  CANKDO,  pMripgal'  i 
ka-fia'dd,  Maniidf  Spanish  statesman  and  politi- 
cal writer:  b.  Grado,  in  the  Adriatic;  1832;  d. 
Spain,  1896k  He  studied  law  and  entered  upon  a 

E)litical  career,  identifying  himself  with  the 
epublican  party,  in  the  affairs  of  which  he 
tow  an  active  part  during  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  abdication  of  Amadeus  I. 
in  187^  Under  the  Repubhcan  govenunettt  he 
yfZi  twice  Mimster  of  Justice  and  once  Minister 
of  finance  afterwarn  retiring  from  public 
life  until  1882  when  he  became  depu^  from 
Oviedo,  and  with  the  Republican  leaders 
Azcarat^  Salmeron,  Labra  and  others,  assisted 
in  oreamzing  the  *centralista*  which  represents 
the  highest  prindples  of  the  radicals.  He 
wrote  poder  y  la  libertad  en  d  mundo 
antiguo'  (1^8) ;  ^^tudios  sobre  el  engra- 
dedmientoy  la  decadenda  de  Espafia*  (1878) ; 
<Kociones  de  hadenda  pubCca*  Jl881); 
^Sodedades  Cboperativas*  (1888);  <Elecci6n 
presidendal  de  los  Estadoa-Unidos*  (1892). 

PEDRO  II.  pE'dro  <Sp.  pa'dro),  king  of 
Aragon.  called  The  Cathojc:  b.  1174;  d 
Muret,  2  SepL  1213.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown 
in  1196;  quarreled  widi  the  king  of  Navarre 
over  his  French  fiefs ;  conquered  the  most  of 
Frovenc^  but  gave  it  up  to  his  brother  Alfonso. 
He  mamed  Marie  of  Uontpellier  in  1204  and 
in  the  same  year  was  crowned  by  the  Pope,  a 
political  move  calculated  to  factfitate  his  pro- 
jected conquest  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  to 
protect  himself  against  his  nobles  and  ^e  rest-, 
less  Albigensians.  He  even  made  Aragon  a 
papal  fief,  recdving  therefor  the  title  of  Cath- 
olic. In  alliance  with  Castile  and  Navarre  he 
defeated  the  Almc^ades  at  Las  Navas,  16  July 
1212.  But  in  I2I3  he  was  defeated  and  killed 
at  Muret  Simon  de  Montfort,  against  whom 
he  fought  in  alliance  with  the  Albigensians. 
Pedro  II  was  skilled  in  Italian  and  Provencal 
verse  and  did  much  to  introduce  the  Provencal 
style  into  Spain. 

PEDRO  I  <  Antonio  Pedro  Josfi  de  Alcan- 
tasa),  called  Dom  Pedro,  king  of  Portugal  and 
emperor  of  Brazil:  b.  Quehiz,  near  Lisbon,  12 
Oct  1798;  d.  there,  24  Sept.  1834.  On  the  in- 
vasion of  Portwal  by  the  French  in  1807,  the 
royal  family  fled  to  Braril  where  Dom  Pedro 
became  regent  of  Braril  in  1821.  The  Cortes 
angered  the  coloiv^,  a  revolution  took  place  and 
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Dom  Fedro,  placing  lutnself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  was  proclaimed  protector  and  per- 
pettial  defender  of  Brazil.  The  coimtry  being 
declared  independent  1822,  he  was  proclaimed 
constitutional  emperor  (12  October)  and  on 
1  December  was  crowned.  In  1825,  Portugal 
recognized  -the  independence  of  Brazil,  ana  a 
treaty  was  made -on  terms  highly  unsatisfactory 
to  the  Portuguese.  His  father  dying  in  1826, 
Doin  Pedro  became  king  of  Portugal,  but  im- 
mediately a3>dicated  in  favor  of  his  infant 
daughter.  Maria  da  Gloria,  as  the  Brazilians 
feared  that  they  were  once  more  to  be  made 
■dependent  upon  the  mother  countiy.  The  in- 
ternal discontent  increased,  and  at  length  a 
popular  tumult  in  Rio  Janeiro  compelled  the 
emperor  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son,  7  April 
1831,  and  to  return  to  his  native  cotmtry.  In 
the  meantime  the  crown  of  Portugal  had  been 
usurped  by  his  brother  Dom  Miguel  He  landed 
at  the  island  of  Terceira,  in  the  Azores,  issued 
a  decree  in  favor  of  Donna  Maria,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  FVench  and  English  volunteers 
began  a  war  which  terminated  in  1834  in  the 
complete  success  of  the  queen's  party.  On  26 
May  an  agreement  was  si^ed  by  which  Dom 
Miguel  was  to  leave  the  kingdom  forever.  He 
was  appointed  regent  during  his  daughter's 
minority,  but  died  before  it  expired.  See  OiAzn. 
and  Portugal,  History. 

PEDRO  H  (BE  Alcantara,  da  al-kan'ta-ra) , 
called  Dom  Pedro  II,  emperor  of  Brazil:  b. 
Rio  Janeiro,  2  Dec.  1825;  d.  Paris,  5  Dec.  1891. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Emperor  Pedro  I, 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  abdication 
of  his  father  7  April  1831.  He  married  the 
Princess  Theresa  Christina  Maria,  sister  of 
Francis  I,  king  of  Naples,  in  1843.  Brazil 
prospered  greatly  under  tiie  rule  of  Pedro  II, 
who  was  an  enlightened  ruler  and  did  much  to 
develop  its  resources  in  every  direction.  He 
was  scholarly  in  his  tastes  and  never  sought  to 
employ  aggressively  even  the  restricted  powers 
which  the  Constitution  permitted  him.  During 
his  reien  several  foreign  wars  occurred,  among 
them  wose  with  the  £ctatDr  Rosas  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  1851-52,  with  Uruguay  in  1854-55  and 
1864-65  and  with  Lopez  of  Pan^rnay  in  1865-70. 
As  a  private  individual  he  visited  £un»>e 
(1871-72)  and  in  1876  attended  the  Centenmal 
EidiLtntion  in  Pfailadel|diia,  being  present  and 
assisting  at  the  opening  ceremonies.  In  1867 
Dom  Pedro  <^wned  the  Amazon  to  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations,  and  in  1871  a  law  was 
passed  for  the  gradtial  abolition  of  slavery 
throo^^ttt  Brazil ;  but  it  was  very  inefficiently 
a<faiini8tered.  In  1888  a^  second  law  was  passed 
providing  for  the  itmnediate  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  This  turned  the  rich  planters  against 
Dom  Pedro  who  was  foiced  to  abdicate  in 
1889.  A  pension  was  granted  him  by  the  new 
Brazilian  govemmetit  and  he  retired  to  Paris 
where  he  spmt  the  rest  of  his  life.  Consult 
DawsiKL  T.  C,  'The  South  American  Repub- 
lic5>  (New  York  1903) ;  and  Mo6s£,  B.,  <Don 
Pedro  II,  empereur  du  BresiP  (Paris  .  1899). 

PBDRO  V,  king  of  Portugal:  b.  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  16  Sept.  1837;  d.  there,  1861.  He  was 
the  son  of  Dona  Maria  II,  whom  he  succeeded 
under  the  regency  o£  his  father.  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Saxe-Coburg-^tha,  in  1853.  The  most 
important  events  of  nis  minority  were  the  con- 
clusion of  die  extnditum  treaties  with  France 


and  Belgium  and  the  commercial  treaties  wiUi 
the  South  American  states.  The  regenQr  oi 
his  father  ended  16  Sept.  1855  and  Pedro  de- 
voted himself  to  strengthening  the  fiaandal 
condition  of  the  ooimtiy  and  further  i^diistHal 
arts.  He  died  of  yellow  fever  contracted  bgr 
assisting  his  plague-stridcen  subjects  m  1861. 

PBDRO.  Dom,  E>uke  op  Coiubsa,  regent 
of  Portugal:  b.  Lisbon,  Portugal,  9  Dec.  1592; 
d.  Alfarrobeira,  Portugal,  20  May  1449.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  J-ohn  I  of  Portugal; 
while  very  young  commanded  the  first  expedi- 
tion against  Ceuta.  He  spent  four  years  1424- 
28,  in  travel  and  visited  even  the  court  of  Bag- 
dad where  he  was  received  with  hif^  honors. 
After  the  dntfa  of  Edward  I  the  people  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  regency  of  the  queen  and 
Pedro  skilfully  contrived  his  own  appointment 
to  the  office.  He  proved  a  wise  and  tactful 
ruler  and  arranged  the  marriage  between  the 
youn^  king  Alfonso  V,  and  his  daughter  Isa- 
belle  in  1446.  After  the  accession  of  the  king 
a  quarrel  arose  between  Fedro  and  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Bragan^a,  over  the  i^ce  of  con- 
stable of  tlie  kinjgdom.  The  king  took  the  part 
of  Bragan^,  a  civil  war  ensued  and  Dom  Pedro 
was  IdUed  in  battle  at  Alfarrc^ira. 

PEDRO  THE  CRUEL,  king  of  Leon  and 
Castile^  not  to  be  confused  witih  Pedro  IV  of 
Aragon,  who  was  called  *the  Cruel,*  but  more 
commmtly  *the  Ceremonious*:  b.  Burgos,  30 
Aag.  1334;  d.  near  Mootiel,  26  March  13».  He 
was  son  and  successor  (1350)  of  Alfonso  XI, 
whose  mistress,  Leonor  de  Guzman,  he  impris- 
oned, and  whose  illegitimate  children  be  perse- 
cuted cruelly.  He  was  married  to  Blanoie  of 
Bourbon  in  1353  and  abandoned  her  in  three 
days.  The  following  year  he  married  Juana  de 
Cutro  and  left  her  at  the  end  of  two  days. 
These  two  desertions  made  him  many  enemies, 
for  the  friends  of  both  women  open?  opposed 
and  joined  forces  with  his  brothers  who  were 
in  op^  rebellion.  His  general  administration 
of  Castile  was  very  severe.  On  the  death  of 
the  Seigneur  of  Biscay,  Pedro  imprisoned  the 
-two  daivhters  and  sought  the  life  of  the  three- 
year-old  son  of  the  Seigneur,  seized  the  prov- 
mce  and  killed  Gardlasso  de  la  V^a,  who  at- 
tempted to  interfere.  He  murdered  his  brother 
Fadrigue  and  the  king  of  Grenada,  while  the 
latter  was  his  guest,  and  picked  a  quarrel  with 
Pedro  TV  of  Aragon  (also  styled  "The  Cruel"), 
who  called  in  the  help  of  the  Castilian  king's 
natural  brother  Henry  of  Trastamare  at  the 
head  of  the  famous  mercenaries,  the  White  Com- 
panies. This  war  with  Pedro  IV  continued  from 
1357-61.  Henry  estiAfished  himself  as  king  of 
Castile  in  1366.  He  had  been  In  exile  in  France; 
but  headed  a  body  of  exiles  and  another  of 
mercenaries  and  was  openly  backed  by  the  Pope, 
France  and  Aragon.  Pedro  persuaded  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  to  espouse  his  cause ;  and  the 
latter  invaded  Castile  in  1367  and  defeated  the 
exiles  at  Najera.  He  and  Pedro  disagreed  over 
^e  treatment  of  prisoners  and  other  matters, 
and  Edward  went  back  to  Guyenne  where  he 
was  governor.  Rebellious  bands  and  parties 
sprang  up  everywhere.  Henry  returned,  headed 
the  new  opposition  and  defeated  Pedro  at 
Monliel  in  1369.  Pedro  was  treacherously  killed 
a  few  days  after  the  battle.  Consult  BuHce, 
<Historyof  Spain>  (1895);  M^rimie,  'Histoire 
de  Dom  Pedro  I,  Roi  de  Castile*  (1843) ;  and 
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Garda,  'Castila  y  Leon  dusnte  U»  rehndos  & 
Pedro  I,  etc>  (1891). 

PSDRO  SANCH3EZ.  <Pedro  Sfinchez>  of 
Jos€  Maria  de  Pereda  centres  in  autobiograi^- 
cal  fonn  about  political  life  in  ^ain  during 
the  middle  of  the  last  centurv.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  novels  of  Pereda  wnich  deal  essen- 
tially with  life  outside  of  his  favorite  Cantabrian 
hills  and  coast.  Even  so,  the  disillusioned  hero 
after  struggling  as  journalist  and  political  office- 
holder at  Madrid  and  in  a  provincial  town,  re- 
turns to  his  native  village  of  the  north.  Far- 
Aermore  the  story  of  Pedro's  youth  affords 
the  author  an  opportunity  for  describing  the 
country  about  Santander.  Pereda's  dramatic 
account  of  the  Revolution  of  1854  in  Madrid 
is  told  at  first  hand,  for  he  spent  his  student 
days  there  during  that  period.  As  in  all 
Pereda's  novels  the  ethical  and  moral  questions 
of  life  predominate  in  'Pedro  Sanchez*  but  do 
not  obtrude.  Pereda,  a  realist  paints  life  as 
he  sees  it,  and  altiiough  he  may  be  orejudiced 
in  favor  of  rural  life  ^gainst  aty  life  widi  its 
artificial  manner  of  existence  and  its  tempta- 
tions, in  the  main  his  strictures  do  not  seem 
exaggerated.  *Pedro  Sanchez*  is.  a  forceful 
satire  on  the  mania  for  office-holding  in  Spain. 
Through  the  hero  we  can  see  the  auUior,  a 
rugged,  honest,  and  somewhat  reactionary  don 
ftaymg  poHtiCal  corruption.  The  novel  is  writ- 
ten in  Pereda's  purest  style.  Pereda  is  one  of 
tiie  greatest  stylists  in  Spanish  literature,  and 
must  be  counted  among  the  masters  of  moderif 
Spanish  fictioiL  There  ts  an  abridged  American 
edition  with  notes,  vocabulanf,  and  a  full  acr 
count  of  the  author  and  his  work  with  a 
bibliography  by  R.  E.  Bassett,  taken  from  the 
standard  edition  of  Pereda's  works  (Vol 
XIU). 

Sauuel  M.  Waxhak. 

raSBLBS.  pe'biz,  Jftmea  Hartiii,  Ameri- 
can phyucian  and  editor:  b.  Wbitingliam.  Vl, 
23  March  1822.  He  was  graduatfed  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  the  de- 
grees of  M.D.  and  M.A.,  and  then  pursued  his 
studies  further  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  has  owned  and  edited  several  new^kapers^ 
and  in  1869  was  3im>inted  United  iStates  etift- 
ud  to  TrelnaoiBtde,  Turkey.  He  vma  prendent 
of  the  California  Coll^  of  Science  for  four 
years  and  oi  the  Gncinnati  Eclectic  College  for 
three  years.  Dr.  Peebles  was  also  tibe  argamxtt 
oi  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars^ 
and  the  first  gnmd  chai^ain  of  this  order.  He 
represented  the  United  States  Arintration 
League  at  the  International  Peace  Commis- 
uon  «f  Earopfc  A  member  of  many  national 
institutions  oi. science  and  leaning,. Dr.  PedUcs 
endreled  the  world  £ve  ttraes,  lecturing  on 
travels,  hygiene*  sinrituafism  and  soctal  re- 
form. He  was  president  of  PceWes  College  of 
Science  .and  Philoso^  (1914),  Of  his  many 
books  and  pamphlets  may  be  mentioned  ^  Seers 
of  the  Ages*  (1875);  ^Immortality  and  our 
Homes  Hereafter*  (1880) :  *How  to  Live  a 
Century  and  Grow  Old  Gracefully*  (1884)  t 
<The  Demonism  of  the  Ages*  (1902);  <The 
Christ  Question  Setded*  (1897);  ^Vaccina- 
tion— A  Oirte*  (190S) :  <The  Spirifs  Pathway* 
(1906) ;  <F}ve  Journeys  Around  the  World> 
<\9iy7) ;  ^Buddhism  and  Christianity  Face  to 
Face*  (1909);  *^rit  Mates  —  Marriage  and 
Divorw>  (I9a!>);  <Deatb  Defeated*  (1910); 


<How  to  Converse  wMi  the  Dead*  (1911): 
^Ninety  Years  Young  and  Healthy  —  How  and 
Why*  (1913). 

PBBBLBS,    Mary    Louise  Pamialee 

/*Lynde  Paluek*),  American  author:  b.  Lans- 
ihgburg,  N.  Y.,  10  Dec  1833;  d.  26  April.  1913. 
She  was  graduated  from  the  Lansin^burg 
Academy  in  1850  and  in  1862  was  married  to 
Augustus  A.  Peebles.  As  a  writer  of  juvenile 
boc^s  she  has  gained  some  reputation  and 
among  her  worla  are  *The  Little  Captain* 
(1861);  *THe  Good  Fi^t*  (1865);  ^Drifting 
and  Steering*  (1867);  ^Jeannette's  (^sterns* 
i;882):  <Wliere  Honor  Leads*  (1894),  etc 

PEEKSKILL.  pek'skil,  N.  Y.,  village  in 
Westchester  County,  on  the  Hudson  River,  and 
on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  about  40  miles  noTth  of  New  York 
C)ity.  It  is  connected  by  steamboats  with  New 
York,  Albany  and  all  the  Hudson  River  ports. 
Because  of  its  population,  Peekskill  is  called 
'the  largest  village  in  the  country,^  the  inhah* 
itants  considering  the  village  form  of  govern- 
ment to  be  the  most  advantageous.  The  village 
president  and  the  board  of  trustees  serve  with- 
out compensation,  Peekskill  is  noted  for  its 
long  estu}lished  industries  and  its  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  activities,  Railroad  and 
deep  water  facilities  offer  great  advantages  for 
manufactories.  Its  65  industries  employ  about 
2,750  operatives.  Among  manufactured  prod- 
ucts are  stoves,  underwear,  nightwear  and  dress 
goods,  machines  and  engines,  automobile  parts, 
oilcloths,  hats,  cigars,  yeast,  vinegar,  fire-bricks, 
bricks,  charcoal  products,  cement  blocks  and 
reconstructed  stone.  A  government  shipyard  is 
in  operation  here.  Dairy  farming  on  the  most 
modem  principles  is  also  a  flourishing  industry 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  Westchester  County 
National  Bank  and  the  Peekskill  Savin«i  Bank 
are  two  prosperous  institutions.  Saint  Feter*^ 
or  the  *Old  Church,*  was  erected  in  1767,  and 
there  General  Washington  as  a  lay  reader  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  read  services  for  his  men 
when  his  army  was  stationed  in  the  vicinity. 
Saint  Gabriel's  Episcopal  Academy  for  girls  is 
a  noted  educational  institution,  and  besides  two 
liiKh  schools,  eight  elementary  and  parochial 
swools,  there  are  bunness  schools  and  a  train- 
ing school  for  nurses  in  connection  with  the 
Peekskill  Hospital.  The  Peekskill  Military 
Academy,  Westchester  Military  Academy,  Mo- 
hegan  Lake  School  and  Worralt  Hall  Military 
Academy  are  located  bere,  and  other  public 
institutions  of  interest  are  Saint  Joseph's  Cadi- 
a^c  Home  for  boys  and  girls,  over  1,000  in- 
mates; the  House  of  the  (jood  Shepherd,  a 
reformatory  for  8^r1s,  and  Nazes  Memorial 
Home  for  Quklren.  The  Field  Public  Ubranr 
has  over  7flOO  volumes.  There  are  mnnici- 
pally  owned  welfare  stations,  Y.  M.  C  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  organizations,  theatre  and  movie 
houses.  Well-equipped  police  and  fire  depart' 
ments  are  maintained,  with  most  of  the  fire 
apparatus  motorized.  The  water  supply  is  an 
important  vill^e  asset,  with  30  miles  of  mains 
yidding  a  daily  capacity  of  5.000,000  gallons  and 
a  daily  consumption  of  3,750,(}00  gallons;  15 
miles  of  trolley  lines  give  regular  tranqwrt 
service;  there  are  33  miles  of  sewer  mains;  and 
gasj  electric  Itriiting  and  power  service  are 
unhmited  for  {mvate  and  industrial  needs.  The 
intoperty  values  are  estimated  at  ^,001,625;70, 
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PedcsUll  village  coven  an  area  o£  six  square 
utiles  of  picturesque  locaticm,  surrounded  by 
famous  country  estates.  The  town  maintaiuA 
Depew  Park,  covering  67  acres,  aiid  napied 
after  ex-Senator  Chauticey  M.'  Depew  (q.v.), 
who  was  bom  here.  The  fort^er  farm  and 
summer  home  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  Ues 
two  miles  east  of  the  village.,  At  Verplandc's 
Point,  two  miles  below  Fedcskill,  nendrick 
Hudson  anchored  the  Halfmooni  October  1609^ 
and  there  tkis  sailors  had  their  first  encounter 
with  the  Indiana.  Peekskill  was  settled  in  1664 
by  the  Dutch.  The  Indians  had  here  a  village 
called  Sacboes,  but  the  Dutch  changed  the  name 
in  honor  of  Jans  Peek,  a  Dutch  navigator.  In 
1665  Toytl  confirmation  was  given  ana  the  ter- 
ritory was  known  as  Ryck's  Patent  In  1764 
several  families  from  Xnglmd  settled  here. 
Daring  the  Revoltrtionary  War,  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, just  above  the  village,  was  occupied 
by  American  soldiers.  Continental  Village,  a 
fortified  camp  a  few  miles  northeast,  was  for 
a  time  the  headquarters  of  Generals  Parsons 
and  Putnam.  It  was  in  Peekskill  that  Arnold 
heard  of  the  capture  of  Andr£.  John  Pauld- 
ing, the  captor  of  Andri,  is  buried  there  in  old 
Rural  cemetwy.  Gallows  Hill,  in  whose  «Way^ 
side  Inn*  Andre  was  detaitied  after  his  capture, 
is  about  three  miles  distant.  On  the  nor^  si6i 
of  Gallows  Hill  is  the  sprinK  fr6m  which  die 
Mohicans  drank.   Pop.  18,000: 

PEEL.  Paul,  Canadian  artist:  b.  London* 
Ontario,  1860;  d.  Paris,  25  Oct.  1892.  He 
studied  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  in  1880  entered  the  Royal  Academy  at 
London,  and  later  at  Paris  was  a  pupil  of 
Boulanger  and  G^rdme.  His  studio  was  at 
Paris,  and  his  work  was  French,  in, its  diarac- 
teristics.  He  had  a  very  delicate  sense  of  color- 
ing, and  his  landscape  effects  were  notably  light 
and  airy.  His  ^How  Bitter  Life  Is^  obtained 
honorable  mention  at  the  Sakin  of  1889.  Among 
his  other  works  are  ""Two  Friends* ;  'Fording 
the  Stream* ;  'In  Pimishment' ;  and  *The  Un- 
expected Meeting.'  In  1890  his  'After  the 
Bath*  was  awarded  a  gold  medal.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  National  Gallery  of  Budapest 
Queen  Alexandra  secured  his  'Two  Friends" 
for  Buckingham  Palace,  while  the  city  of 
Toronto  purchased  his  'Fording  flie  Stream,' 
which  is  now  in  the  city  hall  of  tnat  city- 

PEEL,  Snt  Sobcrt,  Ewlish  statesman:  h. 
near  Bury,  Lancashire,  5  Feb.  1788;  di  London, 
2  July  1850.  He  was  graduated  from  Oxford  in 
1808 ;  in  1809  entered  Parliament  as  Tory  mem- 
ber of  Cashel,  later  exchanged  for  Chippenham, 
and  in  1810  made  his  first  speech  in  secondinff 
tibe  address  to  ^e  iJhrone.  In  1811  lie  entered 
«pon  his  official  career  as  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  htit  in  1812  he  wai 
transferred  to  the  Chief  Secretaryship  for  Ire- 
land, a  post  whose  usual  difficulties  were  at  that 
time  much  increased  by  political  disrturhances; 
He  greatlv  improved  the  routine  administration 
of  the  office,  promoted  secular  education,  and 
for  the  security  of  life  and  property  established 
the  Irish  cottstabnlary.  ditnee  known  as  "Peel- 
ers.* But  his  Tory  views  and  his  opposition 
to  Catholic  emanapation  dissadsfied  the  ex- 
treme members  of  the  Catholic  party  who  gen- 
erally referred  to  him  as  "Orange  Peel*  In 
lftl7  he  was  returned  for  Oxford,  thus  obtain- 
ing the  chief  pariiamentary  distinction  in 


Tory,  pttfty;  and  in  WS  lie.  reugMd  the  Irtfh 

secretaryship,  whose  peculiarly  exacting  labors 
he  had  long  since  found  distaetcful.  He  be- 
came  chairman,  of  the  bullion  committee  in 
1819,  and  on  24  May,  in  one  of  bis  great 
speeches,  carried  resolutions  for  a  return  to 
ca^  payments,  in  place  of  the  depreciated  paper 
jjien  in  circulation.  .In  so  doing  he  dittered 
somewhat  from  his  party,  but  established  his 
reputation  as  a  finanaer.  He  was  made  Home 
Secretary  in  1822  and  secured  an  important 
reform  id  British  criminal  law,  thus  making 
effective  the  endeavors  of  Sir  Samuel  Ri?miUy 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh;  and  in  1827  he  re- 
tired from  the .  ministry.  In  1S2S  he  became 
^oine  Secretary  in  Wellington's  Tory  ministry 
and  leader  of  the  House.  He  made  large  re^' 
trenchments  in  expenditures,  allowed  the  im- 
portation of  corn  under  a  sliding  tariff-scale, 
and  by  the  new  Metropolitan  Police  Act  reor- 
ganized the  London  force  (thence  known  as 
•Peelers*  and  ■Bobbies*)  after  the  manner  of 
the  Irish  constabulary.  But  the  cause  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  emancipation  had  now  arrived  at 
fi  point  where  the  ministry  must  either  support 
It  or  resim.  For  the  sake  of  an  expedient  set- 
tlement of  the  question,  the  former' course  was 
decided  upon,  and  "Orange  PeeP  iba  speecik 
of  more  than  four  hours  (5  March  T829)  mtro- 
duced  the  measure.  This  change  in  attitude  lost 
him  his  seat  as  representative  of  Oxford, (1829), 
He  relinquished  his  ministerial  post  when  the 
Tories  were  driven  from  power  in  1830,  and 
upon  the  formation  of  a  Whig  ministry  became 
the  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  resisted  the 
Reform  bill  with  much  adroitness,  and  when  it 
had  been  passed  in  1832,  organized  a  powerful 
opposition  in  the  Conservative  ^rty,  and- by  a 
temperate  policy  gradually  regained  for  modi- 
fied Tory  prinaples  the  influence  of  which  Lib- 
eral advance  had  threatened  to  deprive  him. 
In  1894  he  formed  with  Wellington  a  ca'btnet, 
becon^g  Fitst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  But  in  183S  he  was 
beaten  and  resigned,  but  in  1841  he  again  be- 
came Prime  Sfinister  as  First  Lord  of  (he 
Treasury,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  finances.  In  1842  he  car- 
ried a  tariff  measure  based  on  the  sliding- 
scale  hi  operatton  since  1828;  and  in  the  same 
jear  a  Klf  for  the  imposition  of  an  income-tax. 
By  1845  a  surplus  of  £5,000.000  had  re- 
placed a  deficit  of  £2,000,000.  The  potato-rot 
m  Ireland  and  consequent  famine  made  dieap 
com  a  necewity,  and  the  activity  of  the  Anti- 
Com  Law  League  led  Peel  to  declare  in  favor 
of  die  repeal  of  the  laws.  Some  of  his  col- 
leagues disagreed,  and  he  resigned;  but  he  was 
soon  okice  mone  in  power,  and  on  27Jan.  1846 
presoited  the  repeal  to  tfie  House.  '  llie  meas- 
nre  was  passed,  but  protectionists  brought  abont 
his  defeat  on  -Ae  Irish  coercion  bill,  and  he 
resided.  He  gave  a  general  support  to  the 
Whig  ministty  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  in 
the  critical  time  of  184/  he  was  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  government  whidh 
he  backed  np  in  its  free>trade  policy,  and 
supijorted  in  its  efforts  to  do  away  with  die 
Jewish  disid^ties  by  process  of  law.  On  28 
Ttme  1850  he  made  a  speedi  in  opposition  to 
Pahnerston's  interference  in  the  Greek  ques- 
tion; and. on  the  following  day  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  while  riding  through  Hyd^ 
Park  and  died  from  tbe  effects  of  the:  fall 
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Peel  was  an  eminent  statssmaq  and  pacU»uea< 
tary  leader.  In  many  notable  ways  he  fux^ 
thered  justice  and  practical  rcjoims,  and  bis  iot- 
eign  policy  was  wise  and  pacinc  He  was  noted 
for  private  charities  and  made  an  iafortaiit 
collection  of  paintiogs. 

BibUography.—  Bagehot.  Walter,  ^Tht 
Character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel*  (in  *Th«  Eng- 
lish Constitution  and  other  Political  Etsays,* 
New  York  1903)  ;  DaUing,  <Sir  Robert  Pe3» 
(1874) ;  Doubleday,  Thomas,  'The  Political 
Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel'  (London  1856) ; 
Guizot,  F.  P.  G.,  <Sir  Robert  PeeP  (London 
1856)  ;  Holland.  Bernard,  'The  Fall  of  ProtccT 
tion,  1840-50>  (London  1913) ;  McCarthy,  'Life 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel>  (1891);  Montague,  *Sir 
Robert  Peel*  (1888):  Parker,  C  S..  ^ir  Rob- 
ert Ped,  his  life  and  Private  (^rrespondence' 
(3  vols.,  London  1891);  Peel,  Sir  Lawrence, 
*Life  and  Character  of  Sir  Robert  PeeP  (I^n- 
don  1860);  Stanhope  and  Cardwell,  *  Memoirs 
by  Peep  (London  1857) ;  Taylor  and  Mackay, 
<Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Robert  Ped'  (London 
1846-50);  Thursfiel^  J.  R,  <Peel>  (in  <Twelve 
English  Statesmen  Series,*  London  1891); 

PBELE^  |>€L  George^  English  dramatist  and 
poet;  b.  Devonshire,  about  1558;  d.  about  1598. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  ultimately  settled 
at  London  as  a  writer  for  the  stagie  and  wa9 
also  known  as  an  accomplished  actor.  He  was 
the  associate  of  Nash,  Marlowe  and  Greaw. 
Of  the  many  dramas  of  which  he  was  reputed 
to  be  the  author  only  a  few  are  certainly^  known 
to  be  his,  among  these  being  'The  Arraij:nmeat 
of  Piris* ;  'The  Chronicle  History  of  Edward 
V  (1593);  'The  Old  Wives'  Tale*  (1599); 
'David  and  Bethsabe'  (1599).  He  wrote. sev- 
eral pageants,  and  he  also  produced  other  mis- 
cellaneous  writings  from  some  of  which  Shakes- 
peare may  hayc  borrowed.  His  blank  .verse, 
(hough  often  tedious,  not  seldom  rises  to  somfr< 
thing  like  real  grandeur  and  force,  and  through- 
out his  works  many  extremely  beautiful  lyncs 
will  be  found.  His  writings  helped  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Shakespeare.  lEs  works,  e$ted  by 
BuUen,  app^jvd  m  1888.,  Consult  War4 
'History  ot  English  Dramatic  Literature.' 

PEELS,  John  Thomaa.  Anglo-Americui 
artist:  b.  Fet^borough,  England,  1822;  d.  1897, 
He  early  came  to  the  United  States,  began  por- 
trait painting,  but  later  took  up  genre-work,  in 
1846.  set  up  a  studio  at  New  York,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  a  National  academician. 
In  1851  he  returned  to  England,  and  there  he 
afterward  worked.  His  paintings  numbered 
among  others  'Music  of  the  Reeds*  (1857) ; 
'Highland  Sup|«r>:  ^Village  School*;  <A  Bit 
of  Gossip*:  and  <The  Birdf's  Nest' 

PBBP-O'-JD^T  BOY&  a  name  flAvnTto 
the  Irish  revoiutiorasts  of  1784.  '(S«e  OrangE'I 
HXH.)  They  were  so  named  from  visiting  the 
houses  of  WAT  enonies  at  daybreak  in.  searcb 

of  arms. 

PEEPER,  a  popular  name  for  several  spe^ 
des  of  the  family  Hylidse  or  tree-fro_gs,  which 
make  a  peepii%  noise  in  the  early  spnng.  when 
they  go  to  the  water  for  breeding  purposes. 
The  title  belongs  particaUrly  to  the  small 
yellowish  thin-voiced  Pickering's  tree-frog 
(Hyta  pickermgn),  commoo  over  all  the  caatenr 
Umted  States  and  m  Canada  westward  to  MdUt- 
toha.  This  little  frog  lubeftutes  dutiiw  Decein- 
bcr  and  Jimniy  and  in  very  cokf  acawoa 


tbrotsh  part  of  February.  His  is  the  first 
voice  neard  in  the  spria^,  either  late  in  Fdmi* 
afy  or  early  March,  and  he  continues  fpeepii^ 
vntil  the  secoiid  or  third  week  in  May.  at  which 
time  the-  other  tree-frogs  begin  their  piping. 
The  peciwr  ranges  in  color  from  a  light  fawn 
color  to  a  deep  wood-bvowiL  and  his  coiot 
varitt  according  to  the  color  ot  the  place  where 
he  fits.  He  is  marked  with  an  oblique  cross  on 
bis  back,  and  bars  on  his  hind  legs.  In  size  he 
rarely  reaches  more  than  an  inch  in  length. 
The  pee^r  vrill  become  .<iuit«  tame  and  may  be 
kept  quBte  suonssfully  in  a  mossy  fernery  if 
fed  pn^rly.  These  uttle  frogs  eat  prodigious 
numbers  of  mosquitoca  and  gnats,  and  are  &eni- 
selvcs  eaten  by  larger  frogs.  See  Trbe-fbogs.  ■ 
PEBPINQ  TOM,  a  common  name  for  an 
inquisitive  person.  It  was  originally  *Peeping 
Ton  of  Coventry,*  a  penon  mo  disobeyed  the 
iajimetion  not  to  look  in  die  street  when  Lady 
GotMva  <q.v.)  rode  1^. 

■  PEBPUi,  PIPUL.  PIPPBL,  BO-TREE, 
or  SACRED  PIG,  an  East  Indian  tree  (Ficiu 
rtligioM)  Of  Ae  order  Urticacea.  It  often  at- 
tains a  hdght  of  100  feet,  bears  heart-shaped 
leaves  with  attenuated  points  which  act  as 
drainage  for  dew  in  moist  tropical  forests.  The 
fruits,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry, 
are  Httle  used  for  food.  The  trees  are  fre- 
quently (ilanted  around  Hindu  temples  because 
tradition  says  that  Vishnu  was  bom  under  one 
of  these  trees,  hence  thnr  sacredness.  Bud- 
Aists  revere  this  tree.  It  is  a  favorite  food- 
plant  of  the  ^c  insect  and  (s  valued  on  that 
account  also.  Its  juice  is  used  as  bandoline  and 
as  a  Source  of  caoutchouc.  As  an  ornamental 
tree  it  is  specially  attractive  because  the  leaves 
won  thar  long  slender  petioles  move  with  the 
nighttet  breeze. 

PEER  GYNT-  Ibsen's  'Brand*  preached 
the  diilosophy  of  'All  or  nothing.*  Relentless, 
cruel,  resolute,  overriding  in  will.  Brand  went 
through  everything  tiiiat  stood  in  his  way  to- 
ward .  gaining  an  ideal.  Another  play  was 
needed  as  a  compensating  balance,  as  a  com- 
plementary color  to  *Brand.'  That  is  exactly' 
what  'Peer  Gynt*  is.  Instead  of  the. iron  will 
of  Brand,  Peer  is  will-less;  instead  of  sufficient, 
he  is  insufficient;  instead  of  resolute,  irresolute, 
Ih  all  issues  facing  him.  Peer  goes  around. 
'Brand*  was  published  in  Copenhagen^  15  March 
1866.  By  December  it  had  reached  its  fourft 
edition.  The  t>lay  bad  a  phenomenal  reading 
success,  and  people  became  curious  to  know 
what  Ibsen's  next  play  would  be.  The  dramat- 
ist, about  this  time,  was  relieved  of  financial 
worry  by  two  money  grants,  one  from  the 
Norwewan  government  and  the  other  from  the 
Scientific  Society  of  Troudhjem.  This  enabled 
him  to  give  to  his  work  an  unfettered  mind. 
He  went  with  lus  family  to  Frascati,  where,  in 
the  Palazzo  rooms,  he  looked  many  feet  down 
upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  pondered  his  new 
drama.  He  was  soon  writingto  lus  friends  of 
its  imaginative  diaracter.  The  scenario  for 
'Peer  Gynt*  and  the  first  act  were  completed 
by  5  Jan.  1867.  The  details  had  been  planned 
carefully,  and  folklore  nuxed  with  experience, 
became  the  matrix  for  die  inconsequent  Peer's 
adventures.  Ibsen's  own  studies  in  regional 
folktaWs  bad  gtven  him  a  gtxxtty  stodct  to 
draw  from:  and  there  are  lottdtea  of  faniljr 
instoigr  in  the  play  wfatwh  an  Ich  vmimX  than 
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Ase,  who  was  a  rough  portrait  of  Ibsen's 
mouier.  This  is  his  most  fantastic  piece,  the 
ooe  with  the  most  formlessness  atiout  it.  In 
it  there  are  germs  of  ideas  worked  out  more 
fully  in  later  plays.  Peer,  the  ipoet  and 
dreamer,  has  none  of  Brand's  polemics  abmtt 
hnn.  If  the  world  were  full  of  lovable  rascals 
like  Peer,  who  dreams  of  being  what  he  is  not ; 
or  full  of  Stoics  like  Brand,  inflexible,  rentless, 
uncompromising  —  there  would  be  little  human 
pnmress. 

Ibsen  preserved  a  profund  silence  about  the 
content  of  this  drama.  He  be^ed  of  his  pub- 
lisher, Hf^l,  to  create  as  much  mystery  about 
it  as  possible.  In  .his  woricmanship  he  became 
reckless  with  imagery.  That  is  why  *Peer 
Gynt^  15  so  formless.  He  carries  Peer  from 
abandoned  youth  to  senile  old  a^e  in  scenes  of 
wild  riot  This  hero  ^^ts  his  way  among 
nixies,  wrestles  in  the  ooik  of  the  Boyf; — sym- 
bol of  his  own  indetermtnateness  and  confusion. 
He  cares  nothina  for  consequences,  even  though 
the  Green-Clad  Woman  confronts  him  with  an 
Ugly  Brat,  symbol  of  his  lusL  Out  of  si^t, 
out  of  memory,  that  is  the  tragedy  of  Peer's 
romance  with  Solveig.  And  when  the  Button- 
Molder  finally  calls  him  to  accounting  ~  as 
Death,  in  die  morality,  calls  to  Eveiyman,  Peer 
suddenly  realizes  that  he  has  been  a  bungler  of 
life,  with  his  motto,  *To  thyself  be  enough,* 
In  the  end,  however,  he  is  cleansed  in  the  faiih 
and  hope  and  love  of  Solveig.  *Peer  Gyni' 
was  issued  14  Nov.  1867,  ana  the  Norwegiaii 
public  hailed  it  vociferously.  The  critics,  in 
some  quarters,  were  uncompromising  in  their 
censure,  some  sneering  at  the  poetry  of  it 
Whereupon,  Ibsen  wrote  his  now  famous  mes- 
sage :  ^'My  book  is  poetry,  and  if  it  is  not,  then 
it  will  be.  The  conception  of  poetry,  in  our 
cotmtry,  in  Norway,  shall  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  book-*  Many  read  satire  into  the  pl^; 
others  read  into  it  motives  never  intended.  So 
contrary  were  the  views,  that  Ibsen  threatened 
to  write  an  autobiographical  interpretation  of  it 
•Why  cannot  ihey  read  it  as  a  poem?*  he 
quened.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be  regarded 
Even  Ibsen  used  to  confess  that  neither  <Brand* 
nor  <Peer  Q^t^  was  intended  by  him  for  the 
stage.  In  187^  however,  he  was  arranging 
wiu  Edvard  Gn^  for  the  music  now  so  widely 
famous  as  the  Gneg  Peer  Gynt  Suite ;  but  fw 
the  purposes  of  the  music  he  was  considering 
an  adaptation  of  his  ori^nal  text  In  1906 
scenes  from  the  play  were  given  by  the  Pro- 
gressive Stage  Society  of  New  York;  but  to 
Richard  Mansfield  is  due  the  credit  for  the 
authentic  American  performance  of  'Peer 
Gynt,>  at  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  House.  24 
Oct.  1906.  The  stupendous  task  of  preparation 
for  a  drama  so  dependent  on  its  external  scene' 
for  illusion  undoubtedly  added  to  the.str^n  oa 
die  actor's  health,  resulting  in  his  death  die  fol- 
lowing summer.  There  are  three  supreme 
figures  that  stand  as  creative  eiHtomes  of  the 
Stoic,  the  Fantasist  and  the  Romanticist 
These  are  Brand,  Peer  Gynt  and  Don  Quixote. 
Ibsen's  two  plays  will  come  into  their  trae  posi- 
don  long  after  "^A  Doll's  House*  and  ^Hedda 
Gabler*  are  dated  and  outworn. 

MoNTsoSE  J.  Moses. 

PEER  AND  PBBRAGB.  The  original 
sense  of  the  word  "Peer*  was  one  of  eqoal 
tuak,  qualities,  endowmeots  or  character  and  it 
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is  often  t&ed'^th  this  significadon  in  English 
literature  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Chaucer. 
It  is  also  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  com- 
panion, associate  or  fellow.  In  Great  Britain 
peer  signifies  a  nobleman;  in  France  the  term 
formerly  signified  those  who  had  a  seat  in  the 
upper  house.  The  dignity  and  privileges  of 
peers  originated  with  the  growth  of  the  feudal 
system.  In  the  feudal  system  the  principle  was 
developed  that  every^  association  shomd  take 
care  of  its  own  affairs,  including  the  judicial 
decision  of  disputes  among  diemselves  and  with 
their  superiors;  and  it  became  an  obligation  as 
well  as  a  privilege  of  the  vassal  to  appear  at 
the  court  of  the  immediate  lord  on  days  of 
state  and  of  the  administration  of  justice.  In 
France,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  by  which 
Hugh  Capet  ascended  the  throne  in  9£&,  there 
were  but  seven  secular  prices  immediate  vassals 
of  the  .Crown.  When  the  Duke  of  France  be- 
came kin^  there  remained  but  six,,  to  whom 
were  added  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  as 
spiritual  primate  of  France,  and  the  bishop  of 
Laon,  wiDi  tne  title  of  duke,  those  of  Beauvais, 
Noyon  and  Chalons,  with  that  of  count;  and 
at  a  later  period,  under  Louis  VII,  also  the 
bishop  of  I^ngres,  because  their  dioceses  were 
utuated  widiin  the  immediate  domains  of  the 
Crown.  TTie  ancient  principalities  of  peers 
were  by  degrees  united  with  the  crown;  only 
dte  spiritual  lords  maintained  their  titles. 
Richelieu,  backed  by  Louis  XIV,  reduced  the 
privileges  of  the  peet^ge  practically  to  a  ques- 
tion of  precedence.  The  peers  were  still  per- 
mitted to  be  ju(^ed  by  the  higher  courts  and 
to  sit  in  Parliament.  The  revolution  of  the 
18th  .  century  abolished  the  French  peerage,  but 
Louis  XVIII  re-established  it  after  the  model 
of  that  of  England  by  the  charter  of  1814.  In 
1831  hereditary  peerages  were  abolished  in 
France 

In  England  the  peerage  originated  as  in 
France.  This  dignity  belongs  to  the  five  de- 
grees of  nobility  (duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount 
and  baron),  by  right,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  the  French  nobility,  thou^  the  idea  of 
misalliance  does  not  prevail  by  any  means  to 
the  same  extent  in  England  as  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  In  the  beginning  all  the  Crown 
vassals  appeared  at  court  on  the  days  of  state, 
and  attended  the  diets;  afterward  only  those 
who  were  summoned  to  appear  by  writ.  This 
custom  grew  at  length  into  a  rule,  and  the  sum- 
monses were  considered  proofs  of  hereditary 
peerage.  There  is  one  lordship  —  the  borough 
of  Arundel — which  confers  the  dignity  of  earl 
on  its  possessor  by  prescription.  In  regard  to 
all  other  titles  the  peerage  is  personal,  and 
descends  in  a  direct  line  irom  male  to  male. 
The  duef  privileges  of  peers  are  that  of  a  seat 
in  'the  House  of  Lords,  of  a  trial  by  persons  of 
noble  birth  in  case  of  indictments  for  treason 
and  felony,  and  misprision  thereof,  and  of  ex- 
emption from  arrest 

.  The  House  of  Peers  <or  Lords)  of  Great 
Britain  consists  of  all  peers  of  the  United 
Kii^om ;  the  representative  Scottish  peers 
elected  for  each  Parliament;  the  Irish  repre- 
sentative peers  elected  for  life  and  the  lords 
spiritual.  Many  of  the  peers  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  are  also  peers  of  England.  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  Kingdom  and  hold  their 
seato  in  the  House  of  -Lords  mder  one  of 
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these  titles.  The 'peers  of  die  United  Kinlglom 
are  those  of  prior  to  1707  and  those  of  Great 
Britain  from  1707  to  1  Jan.  1801.  See  Pailiat 

HENT. 

PBBRYBINGLS,  pe'ri-bmg-gl.  Mrs.,  in 
Dickens'  'Cricket  on  the  Hearth,'  the  wife  of 
John  Peezybingle,  a  carrier.  She  is  a  cheerful 
little  woman,  whom  her  husband  calls  "Dot.* 
llliis  pet  name  Dtcn  Boucicauh  naade  the  title 
oi  his  dramatization  of  the  story  (1862). 

PEBT,  Harvey  Prindlc,  American  educar 
tor;  b.  Bethlehem,  Conn..  19  Nov.  1794;  d.  New 
York.  1  Jan.  1873.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1822,  and  in  1824  became  superintendent  of 
the  American  Asylum  £or  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dmnb  at  Ibrtford,  the  Srst  iilstttu- 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  In  1831 
he  was  appointed,  president  of  a  like  institution 
in  New  York  which  position  he  occupied  until 
1868  when  he  resigned.  He  found  the  supply 
of  suitaftile  books  for  use  in  his  work  decidedly 
insufficient  and  in  1844^  pithliahed  *A  Course 
of  Instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb*  which 
cam  into  general  use.  His  other  writings  itt- 
chide  'Lc^I  Ris'hts  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb' 
(1^),  and  other  works  on  deafness  and  io- 
sanity. 

PEBT,  Stephen  Denison,  American  ar- 
chaeologist: b.  Enclid,  Ohio,  1830:  d.  1914.  In 
1851  he  was  gradtiated  at  Beloit  College  and  in 
1851-53  was  a  student  at  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  and  in  1854  was  graduated  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  In  the  following  40 
yean  fie  held  pastorates  in  Wisconsin,  OluD 
and  Illinois  and  in  1895  removed  to  Qiicago. 
In  1878  he  founded  the  American  Antiquarian 
Oriental  Jonmai,  which  he  e^ted  until  his 
death.  His  published  works  are  'The  Clan  Cen- 
tres and  the  Clan  Habitat  of  the  Effigy  Build- 
ers' (1891);  'The  Mound  Builders:  Their 
Work  and  Relics'  (1892  ;  2d  ed-.  1903);  'The 
History  of  the  Explorations  in  the  Mississiopi 
Valley'  (1896);  'Prehistoric  America'  (3  vols.. 
189&^) :  ^Ancient  Monuments  and  Ruined 
Gties'  (1904i;  *Uyths  and  Symbols'  Q905)  ; 
'Aboriginal  Religions  in  America'  (1905)." 

PBBWIT,  a  name  a^tplied  in  some  parts  oS 
En^and  to  the  lapwing  plover  (Vanelfus  cris- 
taius) ;  and  similarly  sometimes  to  the  black- 
headed  gidl  iLoms  ridibimdiu).  See  Guuls; 
Lapwing. 

PBFFBR,  William  Alfred,  American 
statesman,  journalist  and  author:  b.  Cumber- 
land County,  Pa.,  10  Sept.  1831 ;  d.  1912.  He 
was  engaged  in  fanning  in  Indiana  and  Mis- 
souri; out  being  forcea  to  leave  there  on  ac- 
coont  of  his  open  support  of  the  Union,  he 
went  to  IlHnois  in  1862  and  enlisted  in  the 
Federal  army,  where  he  w.as  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  first  beutenant,  and  served  as  adjutant, 
judge-advocate  and  quartermaster.  Mustered 
out  in  1865,  he  settled  in  ClarksviUe,  Tens., 
and  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  1870  he 
moved  to  Kansas,  where  he  continued  his  law 
practice,  and  established  the  Fredonia  Journal 
and  CoffeyviO*  Jounud.  In  1874  be  -was  elected 
to  the  State  senate,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  on  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion in  1876.  In  1880  he  was  a'  presidential 
elector  on  the  Republican  ticket  and  in  1881 
he  became  editor  of  the  Kansas  Farmer^  in 
which  he  advocated  government  control  of  rail- 
roads, the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  cedifctioa 


of  die  rates  of  inteiest,  and  oppottefd  national 
banks  and  monoiiolies.  Through  his  advocacy 
of  these  measures  he  hecame  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  People's  parly,  and  in  1891  was  made 
the  president  of  the  national  conference  of  that 
parhr  at  Cincinnati.  In  1890  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  on  the  Populist  ticket; 
during  hb  term  he  was  chainnan  of  the  cont- 
mittee  on  civil  service,  and  was  a  memher  of 
the  select  committee  on  woman's  suffrage.  He 
maintained  that  the  farmers  ought  to  control 
the  politics  of  the  country.  He  subsequently 
allied  himself  with  the  Prohibition  party  and 
was  their  candidate  for  governor  of  Kansas  io 


er's  Si(k*  (18P1) ;  ^Americanism  in  the  Philip- 
lunes*  (1900) ;  *Rise  and  Fall  of  Populism  in 
the  United  $tates>  (1900). 

PEG  WOFFINGTON,  a  novel  by  Charles 
Reade,  pubhshed  in  1852,  and  subsequently  dra- 
nutixed  tinder  the  title  'Masks  and  Faces,* 
This  delightful  tale  of  18tb  century  manners 
opens  in  the  green-room  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  where  the  Irish  actress,  Margaret 
Woffington,  in  the  heyday  of  her  fame  antl 
beauty^  tridcs  the  entire  dramatic  company,  in- 
cluding Colley  Cibber,  the  famous  playwright 
and  comedian,  by  personating  the  great  tragic 
actress,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle. 

PBGASU8,  (1)  in  Creek,  mythology,  a 
winged  horse,  the  offspring  of  Poseidon  and 
Medusa,  which  sprang  from  the  body  of  the- 
latter  when  Perseus  struck  off  hex  head.  He 
was  called  Pegasus  because  he  was  supposed 
to  have  made  his  appearance  near  the  sources 
of  the  ocean.  Pegasus  was  caught  at  the  spring 
Pireae,  in  Corinth,  by  Bejlerophon  who  made 
use  of  him  in  his  conflict  with  the  Chtmaera 
and  in  subsequent  wars.  He  was  believed  to 
have  flown  up  to  heaven  and  to  have  taken  hb 
place  among  the  stars.  But  he  left  behind  him 
traces  of  bis  residence  upon  earth.  One  of 
these  long  existed  in  the  sh^  of  the  Hip- 
pocrene  spring  on  Mount  Helicon,  whidi  was 
popularly  4)elieved  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
blow  from  Pegasus'  hoof.  The  same  stoty^  is 
told  of  several  other  fountains  in  Greece.  The 
muses  of  Mount  Helicon  are  represented  as 
paying  special  honor  to  Pegasus  for  his  eift. 
Fe^sus.  in  later  days,  became  the  steed  on 
which  the  poet  is  carried  into  the  realms  of 
poetic  fancy.  (2)  In  astronomy  the  Flying 
Horse,  one  of  the  20  andent  northern  constella- 
tions, hounded  on  the  north  by  Lacerta  and 
Andromeda,  on  the  south  by  Aquarius,  on  the 
east  by  Pisces  and  on  the  west  by  Equulens  and 
Delphmus.  It  is  on  the  meridian  in  September 
at  midnight.  Alpha  Pegast  is  Markah,  Beta 
Pe^si  is  Scheat  and  Gamma  Pegasi  is  Algenib. 
These  with  Aldha  Andromeda  constitute  the 
great  square  of  Pegasus.    .  ' 

FBGQOTTY,  peg'6-ti,  in  Dickens'  <Dand 
Copperfield,'  a  family  name,  belonging  espe- 
cially to  Clara  Peggotty,  the  faithful  nurse  of 
David,  who  always  addresses  her  by  tbtt  sur- 
name. The  other  members  oi  the  Peggot^ 
family  are  Clara's  brother  Dan,  a  retired  sailor, 
and  her  nephew  Ham,  a  Yarmouth  boatman. 
With  Little  Emily  and  Mrs.  (jummidge  th^  all 
live  in  an  old  barge  which  they  have  converted 
wta  a  tolenblc  d^reUuift 
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PEGMATITE,  a  very  coarse  granitic  rock, 
cc»nposed  essentially  of  lamellar  feldspar  and 
quartz,  frequently  with  white  mica  and  some- 
times tourmaline  and  garnet.  Pegmatite  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  irregularis  of  its  texture,  the 
larger  crystals  together  in  one  part  and  the 
smaller  in  another.  The  quartz  will  often  bt 
found  in  segregated  masses  with  the  tourmaline 
or  garnet.  Syenitic  pegmatite  is  almost  wholly 
of  alkali-feldspar.  Pegmatite  occurs  usually 
as  a  dike  traversing  other  forms  of  igneous 
and  ciystaHine  rocks.  It  is  best  known  com- 
mercially from  its  use  as  a  source  of  feld^ar 
in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

PBGOUD,  pg'goo,  Adolphe,  French  avi- 
ator: b.  about  1883;  d.  1915.  In  1913  Pegoud 
became  famed  for  his  flying  feats.  He  was  the 
first  aviator  to  fly  his  plane  upside  down  and  to 
loop  the  loop  in  the  air.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Germany  in  1914  he  joined  the 
aviation  corps  of  the  French  army.  He  was 
awarded  the  military  medal  in  March  1915, 
and  in  April  1915  shot  down  a  German  Taube 
making  prisoners  its  pilot  and  observer. 
Pegoud  was  ofBcially  credited  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  six  German  planes  when  he  himself 
was  downed  by  the  foeman. 

PEGRAM,   pe'gr^m,   George  Hemdon, 

American  civil  engineer :  b.  Council  Bluffy 
Iowa.  29  Dec  1855.  In  1877  he  was  graduated 
at  Washington  University  and  became  construc- 
tion engineer  of  the  Utah  and  Non&em  Rail- 
way; was  principal  asnstant  of  C.  Shaler, 
bridge  engineer  in  1878-80  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  Edge  Moor  Iron  Company  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  in  1880-86.  In  1886-89  he  was  con- 
sulting engineer  at  New  York;  in  1889-93  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system 
and  from  1893  to  1898  chief  engineer  of  the 
Union  Pacific  system.  In  1898-1903  Mr.  Pe- 
mm  was  chief  enfrineer  of  tfie  Manhattan 
Elevated  Railroad  and  »nce  1903  has  been  chief 
engineer  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  and  after  1912  also  of  the  New 
York  Railways  Company.  Mr.  Pegram  designed 
the  Kansas  City  Elevated  Railroad  and  the 
Union  Station  at  Saint  Louis  and  designed  and 
built  combined  highway  and  railway  bridge 
across  Arkansas  River  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  In 
1917  he  was  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Gvil  Enpneers. 

PEGRAM,  John,  American  soldier:  b. 
Petersburg,  Va^24  Jan.  1832;  d.  Hatcher's  Run, 
Va^  6  Feb.  1865.  He  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  185^  ai^inted  to  the  First 
Dragoons  and  in  185/  was  made  first  lieutenant. 
He  was  assistant  instructor  of  cavalry  and  in 
1857-58  accompanied  the  Utah  Expedition.  In 
1860  he  served  against  the  Indians  in  Mexico 
and  at  the  outbrejik  of  the  Gvil  War  resigned 
his  commission  (10  May  1861)  and  entered  the 
Confederate  army,  where  he  was  appointed  cap- 
tain of  cavalry.  He  was  captured  at  Ridi 
Mountain,  ana  after  his  exdiange  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  eniiineers  under  General  Bragg 
in  Mississippi,  later  becoming  chief  of  staff  to 
Gen.  Kirtjy  Smith  in  Tennessee.  In  1862  he 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  cavalry 
was  engaged  at  Murfreesboro  and  commanded 
a  division  at  Oiickamauga.  He  was  promoted 
'to  major-general  and  given  command  of  Gen- 
eral Early's  former  division  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  fou^t  in  the  baMe  tot  iht 
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Wilderness  and  against  Sheridan  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  in  1864.  He  was  fatally  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Hatcher's  Run,  near  Richmond. 

PEGU,  pe-goo',  Lower  Burma,  (1)  ancient 
Malay  kingdom,  dating  back  to  the  6th  centuty, 
when  the  city  of  Pegu  was  built,  destroyed  in 
the  18th  century,  but  rebuilt  and  from  1/54  to 
1852  a  dependency  of  Burma,  and  now  under 
British  control  as  (2)  a  division  of  Lower 
Burma,  with  an  area  of  13,257  square  miles  and 
population  of  about  1350,000,  including  five 
states  or  dbtricts,  namely,  Rangoon,  Han^- 
wadi,  Tharawadt,  Prome,  (3)  Pegu,  the  largest 
district  of  the  divtsira,  with  an  area  of  4^276 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  350,000; 
mostly  Buddhists.  Rice  is  the  principal  crop 
of  the  surrounding  country.  In  the  district  is 
the  famous  temple  of  Gautama  Schwema-da, 
which  its  priests  say  is  more  ^an  2,300  years 
old.  Rangoon  is  the  largest  city.  (A)  Pegu, 
town  formerly  the  capital  of  Lower  Banna,  on 
the  Pegu  River,  47  miles  by  rail  nordieast  from 
Rangoon.  It  has  a  population  of  17,000.  and  is 
the  terminus  of  a  railroad  running  throngh 
Sittang  and  Thaton  to  Martaban,  opposite  ^ 
port  of  Moulmein.   The  town  is  noted  for  its 

Seat  pagodas,  some  of  them  in  ruins,  and  for 
e  colossal  recunrt>ent  statue  of  Gantema,  181 
feet  in  length  and  46  f^t  high  at  the  shoulder; 
and  other  colossal  figures  representing  Buddha 
and  his  predecessors.  0)  Pegu,  a  navigable 
river  rising  in  the  Pegu  Yomaa,  a  range  of 
hilts  (2,000  feet)  dividing  the  valleys  of  the 
Irrawadi  and  Sittang  rivers.  It  runs  a  rourse 
of  175  miles,  and  empties  into  the  Rangoon 
River  just  below  the  city  of  Rangoon. 

PEHLEVi  LANGUAGE  AND  LITER- 
ATURE. The  word  is  also  written  Pahlavl, 
PahlevI:  etymologically  from  Parthian,  Par- 
thava,  Pahlav.  It  is  tne  name  given  by  Zoro- 
astrians  to  the  ancient  translations  of  the  sa- 
cred scriptures  of  that  creed.  Firdiisi,  the  great 
poet,  mentions  that  Pehlevi  'books  furnished  him 
with  many  of  his  narratives.  Ibn  Mokaffa,  the 
learned  Arabian,  speaks  of  PehlevT  as  an  idiom 
of  Persia.  It  was,  however,  as  has  now  been 
established,  less  an  idiom  than  a  mingling  of 
Arabic  and  ancient  Persian,  as  it  w^s  employed 
during  the  Sassanide  &yn»sty — Semitic  (Ara- 
maic) and  Aryan  (Zend)  vocables  being  in  an 
almost  hopeless  jumble,  often  Arab  words  with 
Persian  endings,  etc.,  and  it  is  largely  for  this 
reason  that  many  writers  have  reserved  the 
term  Pehlevi  merely  for  that  system  of  writing. 
To  speak  of  this  first,  then,  Pehlevi  writing 
is  a  species  of  Arab  adapted  to  Persian.  The 
diaf&cter  of  diis  mode  of  writing  is  cursive  and 
very  amlMguous,  easily  leading  to  misapprehen- 
sion and  misinterpretation.  Thus,  for  the  let- 
ters n,  u,  r  there  is  but  one  character,  and  so 
there  is  but  one  for  y,  d,  g.  It  was,  to  put  it 
in  another  form,  on  the  surface  at  least,  an 
attempt  to  represent  Persian  consonantal  and 
vowel  sounds  by  Aratac  signs,  a  manifest  im- 
possibility, That  eseplains,  too,  the  arhitrary 
manner  of  expressing  die  Persian  pounds  1^ 
this  means. 

But  all  this  shows  but  the  seeming  facts. 
In  reality  Pehlevi  was  pure  Persian,  thoU(^ 
disguised  in  the  writing  of  it  to  apipear  a  bar- 
barous mixture  of  Arabic  and  Persian.^  Thus, 
some  400  or  500  AraUc  words  were  in  it  writ- 
ten in  Arabic  characters,  and  when  thus  ftf^- 
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aounosd  ccctainlsr  Mprctevted'-  Ar^tc  w«rds. 
Tbese  words.  however^.coiiDrued  the  stock  of 
very  common,  everyday  vocableB,  such  as 
•house,*  ■Icmg,»  «horse,»  «food,»  ete.  But  the 
Persians  in  reality  in  reading  them  substituted 


e  purely  ±'ersian  *^08ht*  T!hi#  supply 
words  thus  re-Persjanued  in  the  readuoe  and 
die  system  of  ^camouflage*  necessary  to  noodr 
wink  the  Arab  conqueror  was  called  <Huz- 
varesh.'*  Parallel  cases,  though  not  due  to  the 
same  motive,  suggest  themselves  in  English. 
Thus,  we  read  customarily  such  words  as  the 
Latin  id  est,  i.e.,  as  "that  is,*  or  the  sterling, 
tlie  libra,  as  'pound.'  Huzvore^  itself  meant, 
ouite  characteristicaUy,  'alteration,*  'diuuise^ 
^lerversion."  This  wgtiised  Per«an  (wliiai 
for  many  years  caused  modem  interpreters 
much  dimculty)  was,  though,  often  transliter- 
ated into  unadulterated  Persian,  Zend  or  Mod* 
em  Persian,  and  the  Semitic  element  being 
wholly  removed.  Such  texts  are  usually  spoken 
of  as  Pazand  (meaning  *re-explanatiQn*)  or 
Panee.  Pehlevt,  tbou^,  was  written  an^ 
Spoken  in  a  fonn  of  Persian  whidi  had  already 
rar  advanced  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  purely 
analytical  language,  grammar  and  syntauc  beitw 
simplified  and  declensional  and  inflections]  etuf 
ings  having  lately  dis^peared. 

The  study  of  the  PehlevI  language  wU 
stimulated  in  1871  by  the  discovery  of  s2  Pdt- 
levi  writings  in  the  library  of  a  Parsee  faigfa- 
^iest  in  Bmnl:^.  Since  then  many  more  in- 
scTVtu>ns  And  manusciipti  have  been  foun^, 
and  donbdoss  odun  are  ouddering  away  at 
dw  coUectfons  ol  native  Htcnti  or  ynata. 
What  has  so  far  been  discovered  refers  in 
its  contents  to  religious  topit^s,  texts  on  miscd- 
laneotts  subjects  and-  translatioos  of  ancient 
Zend  Avesta  texts.  Of  the  FeUcvI  literature 
of  between  226  and  8S1  A.ik,  the  Sassanian 
period,  therefore,  and  the  fint  two  centoriea 
of  Arab  dominion,  tliere  bare  been  pnserved 
nearly  100  works.  CUefly  Uicse-are  the  PeUeiA 
version  of  the  Avesta;  the  Bundafaiah,  being 
a  species  of  Iranian  Genesis^  the  Diokax^ 
te..  matters  of  religion;  the  Da<£lstau-i  Dinik, 
religious  discussions ;  the  Mainog-i  Khiradj, 
doctrinal  teaching ;  and  the  Arda-i  Vtraf 
Namak,  a  kind  of  Apocalypse,  Of  other  Peh- 
levI literature  nothtng  has  been  preserved, 
thongh  indications  ana  internal  evidence  point 
to  the  probabili^  that  there  must  have  been 
quite  a  stock  of  It,  historical  works  as  well 
as  fiction  and  lyrics,  at  the  time  when  the 
Arabs,  in  661  a.d.,  swept  the  Sassanide  kings 
out  of  power.  But  even  during^  the  period  of 
Arab  power  the  Zoroastrian  pnests  continued 
to  wnte  the  old  tongua  as  a  dead  language. 
The  M&inog-i  Khiradj  is  especially  useful  to 
the  student  of  Pehlevl  in  affordTng  glimpses 
of  the  PehlevI  of  Ae  earliest  period.  The  rode 
inscriptions  of  Ardashir  made  the  great  Sas- 
sanian  niler  of  that  name  the  central  figure. 
All  these  Huzvaresh  translations  werf  them-' 
selves  talKn  from  mere  fragments  of^  the 
Ayesta,  only  one  book  of  which,  the  Vtndidad, 
having  come  down  to  us  complete,  out  of  21. 
From  a  philological  point  oi  view  it  is  moreover 
of  interest  to  note  the  gradual  decay  of  gram* 
matical  forms  in  the- stow  protess  of  develop- 
ment  to  whidb  the  Fen^n  tcBotn  was  sttb- 
jccted  and  whi^  is  deftrly  ooticcaUe  not  only 


in  PiMcv!  atul  Modem  Persian  but  evto  In 
Old  Pcrsiui,  as  distinguished  from  Zend.  The 
process  was,  in  fact,  almost  identical  in  eveiy 
respect  with  the  process  of  evolution  throu^ 
winch  ^t:  Romance  tongues  went  in  changing 
irom  the  original  Latin  tongue,  and  even  from 
the  Unffua  rustica.  For  comparative  philology 
there  is  a  fund  of  infonnation  to  be  derived 
{mm  obsennng  the  facts. 

Bibliogn^fiv.— Andreas,  F.  C,  *Tbe  Bode 
of  the  Maii\yo-Khard  in  the  Oripnal  PehlevP 
(Kiel  1882);  Darmesteter,  J.,  <Le  Pehlevi  et 
le  Parsi*  (m  Etudes  Iraniennes,  1,  14-43  Paris 
1883);  Harlei.  C.  de,  <Avesta>  (Paris  1881): 
Mills,  I..  H.,  *Yasna,  Visparad,  etc.*  (Oxford 
1880-87) :  Mtifler,  Fr.,  <Beitrage  zur  Erklamng 
des  Mittdig:  Chrad>  (Vienna  1892) ;  Peshotan, 
B..  <Tfae  Dlnkard>  (Bombay  1874) ;  Stolze,  R, 
<Penepdis>  (2  vols.,  Berlin  1882). 

Wolf  voir  ScmEiBaAim. 

VEX-HOt  jA-h6',  the  'North  River,*  somo* 
tunes  called  PAt-H(^  the  'White  River,'  tfie 
largest  river  of  northeastern  Chbia^  draining  a 
watershed  of  55.000  square  miles;  a  river  of 
North  China,  rising  in  the  mountains  on  the 
Mongolian  frontier  of  Manchuria,  crossing  the 
line  of  the  Great  Wall  thrice,  flowing  tor- 
tuously to  the  southeast,  receiving  the  Tung- 
hui  12  miles  from  the  ci^  of  Peking,  and  join- 
ite  the  Sha-ho  at  Tung-uiu,  the  port  of  Peking, 
where  it  becomes  navigable  for  native  boats, 
N^r  Tien-tsin  the  Hu-to-ho  empties  into  the 
Pd-ho,  and  from  here  the  river  is  navigable  for 
small  steamers.  A  little  ftirther  down  the  Im- 
perial Canal  connects  it  with  the  Hoang-ho  and 
the  Yang-ste-kian|r.  The  Pei-ho  empties  into 
die  Gulf  of  Pe-dii-li,  about  350  miles  from  its 
sontce.  It  is  closed  by  ice  from  November  to 
March.  At  its  mouth  is  the  fortified  town  of 
Taku  (q.v.)  ;  near  the  embouchure  the  Chinese 
were  defeated  by  the  French  and  English  19 
May  1856^  repuls^ed  the  English  25  June  18S9, 
and  were  again  defeated,  the  forts  bang  tidcai, 
21  Aug.  186D,  by  the  alfies. 

PBINE  FORTE  BT  DURE,  p5n  f5rt  » 
dflr.  the  name  given  in  Europe  to  a  kind  o£ 
punishment  formerly  inflicted  upon  a  prisoner 
charged  with  felony  if  he  refused  to  answer  on 
his  indictment.  In  an  indictment  for  high  trea- 
son a  prisoner  who  was  obstinately  mute  was 
liable  to  receive  iudgment  and  execution  the 
same  as  if  he  had  been  convicted.  In  the  lowest 
felony,  or  petty  larceny,  standing  mntti  was  also 
held  equivalent  to  conviction,  and  the  prisoner 
received  sentence  and  punishment  accordingly. 
But  in  all  other  felonies  the  prisoner  was  re- 
quired to  plead  before  a  conviction  could  be 
obtained,  hence  if  he  refused  he  was  subjected 
to  the  peine  forte  et  dure,  *a  judgment  which 
was  purposely  ordained  to  be  exquisitely  severe, 
that  by  Aat  very  means  it  might  rarenr  be  put 
in  execution.*  The  judgment  for  standmg  itaute 
was  as  follows:  That  the  prisoner  be  re- 
manded to  the  prison  from  whence  he  came 
and  put  Into  a  low,  dark  chamber,  and  there  be 
laid  on  his  back  on  the  bare  floor,  naked,  unless 
where  decency  forbids;  that  there  be  placed 
upon  bis  body  as  great  a  weight  of  iron  as  he 
can  bear,  and  more ;  that  he  have  no  sustenance, 
save  only,  on  the  first  day,  three  morsels  of  the 
worst  bread;  and  on  the  second  d:^  three 
drauflfatft  of  staQduigr.w»Cin-.  thttt  riioutd  be  tMat^ 
est  to  lihe  prmi  door ;  and  in  this'  atuatioo  this 
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should  be  altvaatdy  his  daily  diet  till  he  an- 
swers. The  petialtjr  was  abolished  hy  Georg^e 
III.  There  are  various  cases  on  record  of  per- 
sons, including  at  least  one  female,  who  nave 
died  under  the  Infliction  of  this  penalty.  The 
latest  instance  recorded  of  its  administration 
is  in  1741.  It  is  said  that  only  once  was  this 
penal^  inflicted  in  America  and  that  was  in 
1692,  m  the  case  of  Giles  Coiy,  charged  with 
witchcraft,  at  Salem,  Mass. 

PKIPUS,  pipoos  (Russian,  Tchudskoyet 
OzERO,  that  is,  *Lake  of  the  Tchuds*),  a  great 
lake  lying  about  30  miles  south  of  the  Bay  of 
Narva  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  bordering  the 

Evernments  of  Saint  Petersburg,  Estnonia, 
vonia  and  Pslcoff,  and  belonging  in  .part  to 
each.  It  is  about  48  miles  long  and  32  wide 
and  covers  an  area  of  1,020  square  miles.  It 
is  joined  by  a  broad  and  very  deep  passage 
(about  20  miles  wide)  to  Lake  Pskoff,  which 
has  an  area  of  about  ISO  square  miles.  The 
entire  lake  system  drains  by  the  River  Narova 
(45  miles)  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  shores 
of  Peipus  are  low  and  marshy,  and  in  general 
heavily  wooded,  and  the  water  very  deep 

{tlaces.  There  are  several  islands;  Porka  is  thb 
argest  Several  rivers  empty  into  this  inland 
sea,  on  which  Aere  is  a  large  volume  of  com- 
merce carried  on  by  steamers.  Fishing  is  an  im- 
portant industry.  A  naval  battle  between  the 
Russians  and  Swedes  fought  on  this  lake  in 
1702  was  won  by  the  former. 

PEIRCE,  p6rs  or  pers,  Benjamin,  American 
mathematician :  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  4  April  1809 ; 
d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  6  Oct  188a    He  was 

graduated  from  Harvard  in  1829,  was  tutor 
lere  in  1831,  and  in  1833  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natural  i^loso^iy. 
In  1842  he  accepted  the  Peridns  chair  of  mathe* 
matics  and  astrononv  which  he  occupied  until 
his  death.  Harvard  gave  him  the  oc^ee  of 
LL.D  in  1867.  He  was  consulting  astronomer 
of  the  'American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical 
Almanac.>  1849-^;  and  stqwrintendent  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  1867-74,  personally 
conducting  the  expedition  to  Sicil-y  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  the  eclipse  of  the. sun  in  1870 
and  organizing  various  important  expeditions. 
Ht  assisted  in  ibt  wganization  of  the  X>udley 
Observatory  at  Albany  in  1855,.  and  throng  his 
efforts  the  observatory  at  Harvard  was  estab- 
lished. As  an  astronomer  he  made  valuable  in- 
vestigations and  discoveries  and  as  a  mathe-. 
matician  his  work  is  of  great  importance.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  the  Arts  and  Sciences;  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society;  and  an 
associate  member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Socie^  of  London.  He  was  also  an  honorary 
member  of  many  foreign  intellectual  societies. 
He  prepared  a  series  of  mathematical  textbooks 
for  use  in  the  university  which  made  many  de- 
partures from  the  beaten  path  and  which  have 
had  .a  highly  beneficial  effect  upon  methods  of 
teaching.  His  astronomical  and  mathematical, 
treatises  are  of  great  scientifi<;,  value  and  include 
^Analytic  Mechanics*  (1855) ;  'Linear  Asso- 
ciative Algebra'  (1870)  ;  Udeality  in  the  Physi-, 
cal  Sciences)  (1881),  etc.  ConslUt  King,  ^Ben- 
jamin Peirce^  a  Memorial  Collection*  (1881). 

PBIRCB,  Benjamin  Osfood,  American 
educator:  b.-  Btfverly,  Mass.,  11  F«k  l854>;  d. 


14  Jan.  1914.  After  leavirtg  school  he  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade  but  decided  to  go  to  col- 
lege and  entered  Harvard,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1^.  Upon  his  graduation  he  was 
awarded  a  traveling  fellowship,  and  went  to 
Gennany  for  four  years,  receiving  in  1879  thz 
degree  of  Ph.D  at  the  Universijhr  of  Ldprig. 
On  his  return  to  America  Dr.  Peirce  speciaT- 
ized  in  methematical  physics.  From  1881  to 
1884  he  was  assistant  instructor  in  mathematics 
at  Harvard,  later  becoming  assistant  professor, 
and  in  1888  was  appdnted  to  the  Holhs  chair  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  there.  He 
was  a  member  of  tiie  National  Academy  of 
Sciences;  Ae  American  Mathematical  Soaehr; 
the  American  Physical  Society ;  and  the 
Astronomical  and  Astrophysicai  Society  oi 
America;  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  also  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  He  has  pub- 
lidied  'Theory  of  the  Newtonian  Potential 
Faction*  (18^);  ^Experiments  in  Magnetism,^ 
fete. 

PEIRCE,  Bradford  Kiimvy.  American 
Bfethodist  ^scqpsJ.  clerBynuui:  b.  Royatem, 
Vl,  1819;  d.  1^  In  1841  he  was  gradual^ 
at  Wesleyan  Universi^  and  in  1846  became  a 
member  -of  the  New  England  Confereocc;  In 
1844-45  he  edited  the  SumdaySchool  Messenger 
and  SuHd^fSchaol  Teacher;  in  1854-56  agent 
of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union;  and  in 
1855-56  State  senator  of  Massachusetts.  From 
1856  to  1862  Mr.  Pdrce  was  superintendent 
afid  chaplain  of  the  State  Industrial  School 
at  Lancaster,  Mass.  SubsequcDtly  for  10  yean 
he  was  chaplain  of  the  house  of  refnge,  Ran- 
dall's Island,  N.  Y.,  and  for  about  16  years 
edited  Ziont  Herald.  He  ptU>li^ed  'The  BiUe 
Schohc's  Manual>  (1847);  'Notes  on  tbo 
Acts>  (1848);  <The  Eminent  Dead>  (1851): 
(Question  Books  for  Sunday-Sdiool  Scholars^ 
(1849-52);  <Trials  of  an  Inventor>  (1866); 
<The  Word  of  God  Opened>  (1868) ;  *A  Half 
Cciittvy  with  Juvenile  Delinquents*  (1869). 

PEIRCE,    Charles   Santiago  Sanders, 

American  logician  and  ps^diolog^st,  son  of  tiie 

feat  mathematician,  Benjamin  Pierce  (g.v.) : 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  10  Sept.  1839:  d  at  his 
home  at  Milford,  Pa.,  14  April  1914w  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1859. '  He  published 
'Photometric  Researches'  (1878) ;  and  edited, 
with  niany  additions.  'Studies  in  Loeic*  hy 
several  members  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
He  was  the  first  to  call  attention  (1878)  to  the 
principle  of  '"pragmatism,'*  and  the  autiior  of 
that  title.  For  many  years  he  was  connected 
with  the^  Geodetic  Survey  as  physicist  and 
mathematician.  He  wrote  many  memoirs  and 
articles  upon  logic,  psychology,  metaphysics 
mathematics,  astronomy,  optics,  chenustry,  engi> 
neering  and  other  scientific  subjects  covering  an 
exceedingly  wide  range.  He  also  contributed 
largely  to  the  'Century  Dictionary^  and  Bald- 
win's *  Dictionary  of  Psydiology  and  Philos- 
ophy>  (1901). 

PBIRCB,  George  James,  American  botan- 
ist: b.  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  13  March  1868. 
In  1890  he  was  graduated  at  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tiftc  Sdioo)  of  Harvard  and  subsequently 
studied  ht  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Leipzig  and 
Munich.  In  1895-97  he  vras  assistant  proiessor 
oi  bottu^  at  Indiana  Univecsi^,  ia  1897-1900 
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asnstant  iirocf esaor  of  botaayj,  in  HOO-IO  sBsod- 
ate  professor,  ahi  since.  1910  yrofiessor  at  Le< 
bnd  Stanford  Jr.  Universit)".  In  1909-10  he 
was  collaixirator  in  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  in  1910-1 1  -was  special  agettt  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  studying  tiie  effects  of 
smoke  on  vegetation.  Feirce  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  tbe  Advancement  of 
Science  and  has  published  ^Textbook  o£  Plant 
Physiology*  (1903). 

PEIRCE.  James  Mills,  American  mathe- 
matician: b.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1834;  d,  1906^ 
In  1853  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  where 
he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  1861  and  professor  in  1869.  He  be- 
came Perkins  professor  in  188S.  From  1890  to 
1895  he  served  as  dean  of  the  graduate  school 
and  from  1895  to  1898  of  tfie  faculty  of  arts 
and  sciences.  He  publislied  'Textbook  of 
Analytic  Geometiy*  (1857) ;  'Three  and  Four 
Place  Tables  of  Logaridumc  and  Trigonometric 
Fimctions*  (1871) ;  <The  Elements  of  Log- 
arithms* (1874);  'Mathematical  Tables^ 
to  Four  Fignres>  (1879). 

PEIXOTO,  pa-sho'too,  Floriano,  Brazilian 
soldier  and  second  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Braal:  b.  Pico,  province  of  Alagoas,  Brazil, 
30  April  I8tt;  d.  Rio  Janerio,  Brazil,  29  June 
1895.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  private,  rose 
rapidly,  gained  high  honors  in  tne  war  with 
Paraguay  in  1865-70,  and  afterward  resigned 
to  oversee  his  estate.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
greatly  affected  his  fortunes  and  in  1889  he  re- 
joined the  army,  assisted  da  Fonseca  to  over-; 
^row  ttie  empire,  and  was  elticted  a  senator 
of  the  nevr  republic  He  acted  as  first  Mlirister 
of  Finance,  was  Vice-President  in  18)1,  and 
succeeded  da  Fonseca  as  President  in  that  year. 
In  the  civil  war  which  ensued  he  firmly  ti^eld 
the  constitution  and,  though  unpopular  with 
the  arnw,'  crushed  tfie  navy  uprising  under  Ad- 
mirals De  Mello  and  Da  Gama,  and  the  second 
insurrection  (1893)  In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and 
successfully  completed  his  term.  Bang"  de- 
feated in  the  following  election  by  Dr.  Moraes, 
in  1894  he  peacefully  resigpned  the  office.  Con^ 
suit  Uiiz  Jose  Pereira  da  Silva^  *Flotiano 
Peiiroto*  (Rio  Janeiro  18M).  SeeOKAZZL. 

PEIXOTO,  Ignado  JoftS  de  Alvarennf 

ttrazilian  jurist  and  poet:  b.  Rio  Janeiro,  1748; 
d.  Ambaca^  Angola,  Africa^  22  May  1792.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Univeruty  of  Coimbra, 
Portugal,  as  a  t»chelor  of  divinity;  and  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  judge  of  Cintra.  He- 
returned  to  Brazil  in  177o  and  was  there  ap- 
pcunted  judge  of  the  district  of  Rio  das  Mortes. 
As  a  devoted  follower  of  Paula  Freire  de 
Andrade  be  was  implicated  in  a  revolutionary 
u^visinfe  arrested,  inuirisoned  few  two  years 
without  trial  on  tlie  island  of  Cobras^  and  on 
18  ^ril  1792  was  condemned  to  death.  The 
sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation  for 
life  and  he  died  a  few  months  later  in  the  penal 
colony  at  Amibaca.  Africa.  His  poems,  whidi, 
take  hi^  rank  In  Portuguese  literature,  were 
ooUected  and  published  in  Parii^  'Obras  pqeticas. 
colleg^das  annotadas,  precedidas  de  Jiiizos 
cridcos*  (1866). 

PBIXOTTO,  plks-6t'6,  Benjamin  Prank-' 
Un,  American  £pIomat,  lawyer  and  joumaiist: 
b.  New  York,  IJ  Nov.  1834;  d.  there,  18  Sept. 
189Q.    Recdvii«  his  earliest  training  in  New' 


Voric  he  a«ttl«d  in  Qevelaiid  after  his  father's 
death,  in  1847,  studying  law  for  a  time  under 
Stef^en  A.  Douglas  (q.v.).  In  1863  he  was 
chosen  head  of  the  Order  of  Benai  Berith,  the 
Icadii^  Tewish  fraternity,  whose  membership 
he  rapidly  trebled.  He  advocated  an  American 
Jewish '  Universi^  which  ma  not  favored  at 
the  time,  ^ut  his  suggestion  to  establish  an 
orphan  asylum  at  Qeveland  was  adopted.  In 
18^  he  removed  to  San  Frandseo  wfaere  he 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  In  June  1870, 
when  the  Rumanian  persecution  of  the  Jews 
reached  alarming  proportions,  he  was  appointed 
Consnl-General  to  Bucharest  by  President 
Grant,  where  he  succeeded  in  arresting  disorder, 
with  the  co-operation,  of  Secretaiy  Hamilton 
Fish  and  the  active  sympathjr  of  the  European 
powers  wtuase  re3>r«8eiXliliveis  in  Rumania  joined 
with  Petxotto  in  his  woric  of  enUghttnment  In 
addition,  he  did  much  educational  work  among 
the  Rumanian  Jews,  '  In  1^6  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  was  tendered  by  Presi- 
dent Hayes  the  post  of  Consul-(jeneral  at  Saint 
Petersburg,  which  he  declined,  accepting,  how- 
ever, the  consulship  at  Lyons,.  France.  In  1885 
he  returned  to  New  York,  resumed  the  practice 
of  law,  established  a  monthly  magazine  under 
the  title  The  Mtnorah,  and  "was  prominent  in 
social,  educational  and  charibU^  woHt. 

PEIXOTTO,  Daniel  l*evy  Madnrb,  Amer- 
ican physician:  b.  in  Amsteraam,  Holbind,  IS 
July  1800;  d.  in  New  York,  13  May  1843.  At 
an  earty  age  he  came  to  New  York  with  his 
parents,  his  fatfier,  Moses  L.  M.  Peixotto,  be- 
coming minister  of  a  Jewish  congregation.  He 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  in  1816  and 
ciitering  the  office  of  Dr.  David  Hosack  received 
his  M.D.  degree  in  I8l9.  For  a  few  years  he 
occupied  himself  with  travd,  returning  to  New 
York  in  1823,  where  he  entered  upon  -die  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  in  which  he  rose  to 
ettunence.  He  became  in  1825-26  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal  ^nd  Gregorys  Practice.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Yoifc  Coubw  Medical  Society 
l830-n32.  In  1836  he  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Willou^by  Medical  College,  Qeve-i 
land,  Ohio,  and  remained  there:  several  years. 
He  was  an  active  participant  in  public  char- 
itrfde  woric  and  e^ecially  in  forwarding  Jewtdi 
c^cational  moveiiients.' 

',  PEIXOTTO,  Brnest  Clifford  aftist  and 
author:  b.  San  Francisco;  Cal.^  15  Oct.  18». 
He  began  jiis  art  smdics  at  the  "School  of  De-" 
sign  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  1888  went  to 
Paris  to  continue  fhem  at  the  Acad&nie  Julian. 
In  1890  he  exhibited  a  peasant  interior  at  the 
Salon  and  in  1891  a  church  interior,  the  latter 
subsequently  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Artists  in  New  York.  He  returned  to  San 
Francisco  in  1891.  He  recdved  honorable  men- 
tion for  some  drawings  exhibited  at  the  World's 
Fair,  Chicago,  1893,  and  in  that  year  he  re- 
turned to  France  for  further  study.  At  Ae 
Salon  of  1895  he  was  awarded  honorable  men- 
tion for  a  picture  entitled  'A  Woman  of 
Rljsoord,'  a  study  of  a  Dutch  woman's  head  in 
Ae  quaint  -ctrif  (rt  the  «iv4rons  of  Rotterdam. 
Returning  to  San  Francisco  again,  he  painted 
several  portraits  and  had  two  successful  ex- 
bibitions.  He  added  to  his  faffl^  at  this  period 
by  his  artistic  illmtrtft<m  in  Gellelt  Burgess' 
*Lark,^  an  idry  San  Franeisco  pnhKcation.  He- 
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destined  mbst  of  its  and  made  many  of 

its  illnstnitions.  In  1697' Ur.  Peixotto  settled 
in  New  York  City,  and  busied  liimself  iUns- 
trating  for  the  leading  magannes.  He  lUus- 
tnted  Brun's  *Tales  of  Languedoc,^  Henrr 
Cabot  Lodge's  ^History  of  the  Revolution,' 
Theodore  Roosereh's  ^CromvelP  and  Mrs. 
Wharton's  ^Italian  Backgrounds. ^  As. an  illas-' 
trator  his  work  has  taken  fai^  ruik;  its  char- 
acteristics are  simplictty  and'  directness,  {»&• 
turesqueness  and  vividness  of  detail  H«  ha» 
always  had  a  fondness  for  ardiitectural  studies, 
and  abroad  he  made  many  sketches  of  the  cha^ 
teaux  in  the  vattey  of  the  Loire  and  of  the 
French  cathedrals,  while  at  .  home  his  drawings 
of  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington 
and  Boston  Public.  Libruy  are  perhaps  the 
best  of  that  class.  In  1899  when  he  again  went 
to  Europe  Iw  bc^n  writing  artides  to  accom* 
pony  his  iUustratiam  of  .the  fdcttiresque  out-o{- 
Ae-way  places  on  the  Continent,  and  since 
1906  he  has  confined  fa!s  - illtistnitions  to  bis 
own  publications.  His  first  book  was  ^By 
Italian  Seas*  (1906),  dealing  with  Uediterra- 
nean  material  and  containing  80  iHustrations 
by  himself,  followed  by  ^Throo^  the  French 
Provinces^  (1909).  with  6S  illustrations.  In 
1906^ .  there  were  two  exhibitions  u  New- 
York  of  his  paintings  of  old  world  garden 
subjej;ts;  By  special  remie&t  his  drawings  and 

einungs  were  exhibited  in  1907-08  at  the  Art 
stitute,  Chicago,  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art.  In  1909  he 
was  made  an  associate  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy. He  then  painted  a  large  frieze  of  panels; 
whose  subjects  were  drawn  from  the  'Morte' 
d' Arthur*  for  a  - library  near  Qevelahd.  For, 
this  work  he  was  made  a  mphber  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Mural  Painters,  also  of  the 
Ardiitectural  League.  His  pictures  have  found 
places  in  notable  private  and  pubKc  collections., 
His  later  works  are  'Romantic  California* 
(1911);  'Pacific  Shores  from  Panama*  (1913);" 
*Our  Hispanic  Soutliwest'  (1916). 

PEIXOTTO,  George  Pa.  M.,  American 
portrait  and  mliral  painter :  b.  Qcvdand,  Ohioj 
Fd>niaiy  1859.  He  was  a  son  of.  B.  F.  Peix* 
otto  (q,v.)  and  on.  his  father's  lapoointment  to 
the  Rumanian  consulate,  be  studied  at  the  pres^ 
den  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Alts,  ,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1877,  receiying  the  nlver, 
medaL  He  then  went  to  the  Juk^n,  Academy  in 
Paris  for  further  study  and  was  Vl^d  a  pupil 
of  Meissonier  as  well  as  Munkacsy.  His  ooi:-. 
traits  of  Cardinal  Manning  and  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  began  to  arouse  attention,  and  were 
followed  by  paintings  of  Father  Sylvester  Ma- 
lone,  Chief  Justice  M.  R.'Waite.  Bishop  Gil- 
mour,  Chancellor  Eliot  of  Saint  Louis  and  many 
others.  Mr.  Corcoran  purchased  the  portrait 
of  Montefiore  for  his  art  gallery, at  Washing-' 
ton.  The  New  Amsterdam  Theatre  in  New 
York  has  some  of  his  mural  decorative  paint- 
ings. Mr.  Peixotto  has  contributed  t^  the 
Paris  Salons  since  1882. 
■  PEfcAN.  See  Fishe*. 

P&KIN,  pelcin.  111.,,  city;  oounty-seat  of 
Tazewdl  County;  on  the  Illinois  River  and  09 
die  Illinois  Central,  the  C^ica^,  Peoria,  and 
Saint  Louis,  the  Qeveland,  Cincumati,  Chicago 
And  Saint  Louis,  the  Atdiison,  Topcka  ;and 
Santa  F€.  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroads, 
about  10  miles  south  of  Peocia.    It  fiaa 


steanilxttt  connection  widi 'poita  on  the  Umou 
River.  It  was  settled  in  U24»  became  a  village 
in  1829,  and  in  1849  was  incorporated  aft  a  d^. 
It  is  in  a  productive  agricultural  section  in 
which  wheat^  and  corn  are  Uie  chief  products. 
In  the  vicinity  are  coal  d^osits.  The  diief 
manufactures  are  ammonia,  alcohol,  beet  sugar, 
glucose^  agricultural  implements^  wagons,  car- 
riages, lumber  and  hmiber  products^  foundry 
products,  fertilixers,  bridi^  tile,  organs  and  fur^ 
niture.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  00m  and 
considerable  trade  in  grain,  coal  and  its  manu- 
factured goods.  There  are  good  public  and 
parish  schools,  a  fre^  library,  a  beautiful  city 

Sark,  munidpal  street  railway,  new  $100,000 
igh  school, ,  new  $300,000  couno^  cotirthouse. 
The  dty  adopted  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  1911.   Pop.  10,524. 

PBKIN  DUCK,  the  laigicst  of  the  white 
ducks,  -wdgfaing  in  some  cases  10  to  12  pounds. 
It  was  introduced  into  die  United  States  from 
China  in  1873.  It  is  hardy,  featfaws  early  and 
grows  rapidly.  As  a-naixiet  duck  it  cannot  be 
excelled.  It  is  also  profitable  as  an  «gg-lsver. 
Tbebilland  ffiit  are  yellow  or  orange,  the  body 
long  and  meaty,  &xti  breast  has  a  deep  ked, 
ana  the  fiesh  an  excellent,  flavor.  Duddings 
are  ready  for  market  in  10  to  12  weeks  frooi 
batching. 

PEKINQ,  pe-kin^",  or  PSKIN,  pfi-kln' 
(Pe,  north;  KtHg,  imffit),  tibe  ca^tal  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  in  the  province  of  Chi-Ii,  situ- 
ated .on  tlae  Great  Northern  Plain  of  China  be- 
tween die  rivers  Peirho  and  Hoen^io :  laL  39' 
54'  13"  N.I  iong.  116°  28'  E.  Its  peculation 
numfMn  ^out  700,000.  It  is  abo^t  40  miles 
from,  the  great  wall,  100  miles  from  the  Gulf 
of  Fe-dn-IL  and  since  1897  has  been  connected 
try ,  rajl  wiuL  Tientsin,  about  80  miles  to  the 
^utheas^  The  entire  cirout  of  the  walls  and 
suburbs  is  redroned  at  21  miles.  The  wall  of 
the.  northern  secUoa  pr  Tartar  City  is  50  feet 
hi»h  and  40  feet  wi^  at  the  tojp;  that  of  the 
S9uthern  section  or  Chinese  Oty  ia  30  feet 
high  and  25  feet  thick  at  the  base,  diminishing 
to  12  feet  at  die  top.  They  are  faced  nearly 
throughout  with  large  bricks,  laid  in  a  mortar 
of  lime  and  day,  which,  in  time,  becomes  al- 
.  most  as  durable  as  stone.  Square  tcwers,  pro- 
jccting'50  feet  from  the  outer  side  of  mfc  walls, 
occur  at  intervals  of  about  60  yanfe,  and  Uie 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  Xliere  are 
six  gates  )ea£ng  from  the  outer  world  into 
the  northern  dty  and  seven  gates  into  the  south- 
em  dty.  Through  the  wau  between  tfic  two 
dtles  are  three  gates. 

TTic  northern  or  Tartar  Gty,  called  Nui- 
Ching,  was  built  first  and  die  southerii,  called 
Wai-(^ng,  was  added  later.  Tlie  former  is 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  the  walla 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
and  connsts  of  tinee  enclosures,  rate  wMrin  the 
other,  each  surtounded  by  its  own  wall.  The 
innermost  enclosure  or  area  is  called  Kin* 
Ching'  (prohibited  or  forbidden  dt^).  and  con- 
tains the'  imperial  palace  and  buildings  con- 
nected with  it,  in  which  the  emperor  and  royal 
family  formerly  resided.  It  is  about  two  miles 
in  drcumference,  is  surrounded  iyy  a  solid 
wall  fac^  with  purplish  srland  ibride,  and 
roofed  with  yellow  tiles.  Widua  are  wonderful 
Gardens,  the  lakes,  the  'Island  of  Everbsdng 
Flowers**  and  the  famous  marble,  bridga 
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WidiiBthe  outer  entrancev  die  *€late«l>  Celestial 
Peace.*  is  the  Temple  of  Impenal  Anctsfon 
in  a  park  of  fir  trees.  The  inner.  entmn6* 
or  'NcAKKly's  Gate*  c^iads,  into  the  famous 
AttcUeoce  Halls.  Within  the  inner  ^closure  is 
the  Palace  of  Celestial  Beauty.  The  Jecond 
enclosure  is  of  .an. oblong  shape,  abovit  «tM 
miles  in  circuit  -surrounded  by  %  wqU;  Ewout 
2Q  feet  high,  It  was  oriRinally  intended  foe 
the  ofBcers  of  the  court,  but  is  now  >  occupied 
by  Chinese  merchants  and  tradesinen.  One -of 
the  striking  features  of  die  second  enclosur& 
or  'Imperial  Dty,*  is  the  terraced ,  artificial 
mound,  215  feet  hi^^,  standing  close  against 
the  northern  wall  of  die  ^Forbidden  .City-* 
It  is  known  as  *Coal  Htll,*  and  is  now  c6vere4 
with  trees.  TTris  section  also  includes  the  gov 
emment  university  and  the  Northern  Cathedral. 
The  third  and  outermost  enclosure  comprises 
the  open  city,  which  presents  all  the  evidences 
of  an  industrious  people  intent  on  the  pursuit 
of  gain,  mercantile  bustle  pervading  every  cor- 
ner of  it.  Many  of  the  prindpai  streets  are 
spacious,  being  more  than  100  feet  wide.  They 
have  been  much  improved  in  recent  years,  be- 
ing now  well  drained  by  deep  gutters  an<) 
metaled  in  the  centre,  and  kept  sprinkled  in 
dry  wtathcr.  The  sidfe  streets,  however,  are, 
as  formerly,  foul-smelling  beds  of  mire  in  the 
rainy  season',  and  banks  of  noisome  dost  when 
dty.  The  Legation  Quarter  which  lies  along 
die  sotith  wall  of^me  Tartar  Gty  is  quite 
modem  in  its  appointments. '  It  is  surrounded 
on  the  north,  east  and  west  by  a  rampart,  and 
within  it  are  the  official  residences  of  the  Ami 
ba'ssadors  of  the  United  States,  Austria-Hun^ 

g\ry,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany; 
olland,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia  and  Spain.  Among 
die  principal  public  btrildings  besides  those  aP 
ready  mentioned  are  the  new  (1911)  Parlia- 
ment Btnlding,  die  Temple  of  Btemal  Peace^ 
bdonging  to  me  Llamas,  and  said  to  bt!'  the 
largest  and  most  splendid  temple  in  Peking; 
the  Mohammedan  mosqub;  the  observatorjr; 
the  chnrch  of  Heaven's  Lord,  *iA  a  convent 
attadied  to  it,  considered  one  of  tlie  finest 
specimens  of  architecture  in  the  dty,  but  now 
going  to  decay,  l^ere  are  also  edifices  dedi- 
cated to  several  other  forms  of  religion ;  among 
these  are  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  Mos- 
lem mosques,  Bmldhist  temples,  besides  tem- 
ples dedicated  to  Cdttfudus  and  other  AAUtA 
mortals.  Among  other  ■  {notations  is  the  ntf 
tional  college,  Han-tin-ynen,  where  all  CUnese 
leamtng  and  Uterattire  are  concentrated,  also 
Manchu,  Chinese  and  Russian;  ^1  religion's^ 
though  some  of  them  are  proscribed,  share  the 
honor  of  beit^  sanctioned  within  its  precincts. 
The  diief  religions  recognized  are  Confucian- 
isn^  Taoism  ana  Buddhism.  The  odier  learned 
and  scientific  institutions  of  note  are  the  medical 
collar  astronomical  board  and  At  imperial 
observatory:  In  the  nordiem  part  of  the  Tar- 
tar -City  is  also  the  Ketteler  Memorial;  the 
Temple  of  Great  Buddha  with  its  wooden  statue 
78  feet  in  heiriit;  the  Tentfrie  of  Confudus; 
the  Hall  of  Classics ;  the  -  Drum  Tower ;  and 
the  Bell  Tower  with  its  gigantic  bell  weighing 
more  than  40  toss.  In  the  Soutfasm  Gty  the 
priiidpal  public  bmldingb  are  the  Tem{de  of 
Heaven  and  the  To^le  of  Agriculture,  bodi 
Confucian.  In  the  southwestern  section  is  a 
noted  Buddlast  tetnirie.  Outfiide  of  the  walla 
tfaece  ar«  many  tonplts  and  tombs.  The  X«Dt 


t>le  of  Celestial  Peaceisr  6ne  of  th^e.  It  was 
biiiU  in  the  7di  cedtnry.  To  the  west  of  the 
dty  is  the  Tadstic  Temple  of  die  White  Ootid 
aiod  to  the- east  t&e  Taoistic  Templ»o{  the  East- 
em  Peak;  both  notable.  The  old  and  new 
SanuHer  Paces' are  several  miles  4o  the  east. 
Peking, is :euBtained  solely  by  its  lieing  the  seal 
of.:  govemmenti  havuig  no  trade  except  that 
which  is  Dr4>dtioed  by  the  wants  of  its  vast 
popuUtion;  There  are  t6a  tnannfactories'  of  any 
im^rtance,  beydnd  tluMe  necessaiy  for  making 
articles  of  ^luxury  j for  'the -resident  aristocrai^ 
and  gentry^  The  prindpai  jAtt  of  the  provi- 
sions requived  comes  from  the  sodthem  prov- 
inces or  from>the-ileck>'r«ared.-in  itbe  northern 
part  of  Chi-Li,  the  adjaccat  plain  produdng  but 
a'  small  amount  of  die  jood  demanded.  A  con- 
sidentble  portion  of  thei  taxta  levied  upon  the 
productions  of  the  wibeU  empire  is  paid  in 
Idno^  and  ia  here  stored  up;  At  amount  of  rice 
al^ne  in  these  gruMries  at  one  time  of  the  year 
is  enormous]  but  thciy  are  often  empty  before 
the  new'  crop  is  gathered*  so  tfaae  a  gifeat  -many 
4i«  for  want  of  topd'  ■  . 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Trca^  of 
Tientsin  (1858)  English  and  French  ministers 
are  allowed  to  reside  the  Chinese  capital,  and 
subsei^uently  the  same  privily  was  granted  to 
America  and  some  other  nations.  Foreigners 

generally  are  also  allowed  to  visit,  the  dty,  but 
ley  fnust  ba  proyitUd  with  a  passport  from 
the  ambassador  or  amgttl  the  ^atjon  to  whidh 
they  belong,  and  on  no  accoimt  is  any  indi- 
vidual allowed  to  oarry  on  trade.  Previons  to 
the  ratification  of  that  treaty,  Russia  wa»  the 
only  fordgn  power  privUesed  to  have  a  resi- 
dent embassy.  Beside;  Uie  old  established 
Roman  CatfioJ|ic  missions  there  are  six  other 
Christian  missions  —  four  British,  one  American 
and  one  Russian.  The  Pekingese  have  more 
of  the  Tartar  element  among  them  tlun  the 
inhabitants,  of  any  of  the  more  southern  dties 
of  China;  still  the  Chinese  predominate,  and 
they  are  gradiially  superseding  their  fdlow-sub- 

t'ects  bv  thdr  jgreater  industry  and  wealth. 
ivtn  the  old  .  Tartar  Banner  corps  is  bdiqs 
dispersed. 

Peking  is  more  healthful  than  the  more 
southern,  dties,  although  the  ran^e  of  tempera- 
ture is  inuqi  greater.  Thi^  anses  from  lh« 
comparative  diyness.  of  the.  ate.  so.  that,  al- 
though the  thermotneter  falls  to  4"  below  zero 
in  the  winter,  and  rises  tp  104°  in  the  shade  in 
summer,  less  inconvenience  is  felt  than  in 
Shanghai,  where  intense  humidity  prevails  at 
a  lesser  range.  The  rainy  season  is  in  July  and 
August.  In  '  the  spring  the  city  is  swept  by 
clouds  of  sand  and  dust.  October  is  the  pleas- 
antest  iaonth)  in  the  year'  at  "Peking.  A  rude 
system  6f  dr^nage  intersects  idie  dty,  but 
not  tuffident  to  ■■  carry  -oS  the  cfHavia  of  the 
sewage,  whldi-even  pervat^  die  dust  in  sum- 
mer. Atoempts  at -modem  sanitation  have  been 
made  since  1900,  but  the  progress  is  slow.  Tht 
water  snmly  is  abundant,  and  a  very  complete 
fire  brigade  uses  it  to  advantage  in  guendnng 
the  frequent  conflagrations  that  take  place. 
These  and  other  matters  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  governor  of  the  dty.  irrespective  of 
At  central  administration,  whidi  holds  its  of- 
fices in  At  -impernl  quarter  of  the  Tartar 
section, 

Pddng  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  one  o£ 
dicir  most  andent  ^ties,.ibtiiig<iiLapaew  -ht»i 
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tory  from  1121  b.c  In  936  A.n.  It  was  captured 
by  the  Tartars  of  the  North  who  destipyed  the 
old  city  and  built  a  nclw.  one.  Part  of  its  north 
wall  still  remains.  In  1151  the  Chinese  tocic 
the .  city  and  greatly  enlarged  it.  It  was  be- 
sieged in  1215  and  taken  by  the  Mongols,  led 
1^  Gen^s  Khan,  when  the  inhabitants  for 
want  of  ammunition,  are  said  to  have  dis- 
diarged  ingots  of  gold  and-silver  on  their  assail- 
ants. Kublai  Khan  rebuilt  it,  and  made  it  his 
capital  in  1260.  The  Mongol  dynasty,  founded 
l^r  Kublai  Khan,  continued  to  occupy  this  dty 
till  it  was  expelled  from  China,  in  1367,  1^ 
Hung-wu.  the  tolinder  of  the  Ming  d3rnast;r. 
The  name  Fekii^  was  given  to  the  dty  in 
1409  by  the  second  emperor  of  Ae  Ming  dy- 
nasty, who  replaced  its  earth  ramparts  with 
brick  Trails.  In  1421,  the  third  emperor  of  the 
Chinese  (hmasty  of  Miim  transferred  his  resi- 
dence thither  from  Naiuan.  since  which  it  has 
been  the  capital  of  the  empire.  In  1543  the 
new  wall  was  built  to  indtide  the  southerly 
section  which  had  grown  up  outside  of  die  waU 
of  the  Tartar  City,  and  which  became  known 
as  the  Chinese  Ci^,  after  1644,  when  the  Man- 
gos took  possession  of  the  northern  city  ex- 
pclGng  most  of  the  Chinese  to  the  southern 
section.  It  surrendered  to  the  allied  armies  of 
France  and  England  in  1860,  on  which  occasion 
the  Yuen^-ming,  or  summer  palace  of  ilie 
emperor,  »tuated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dty,  was 
destroyed.  It  was  at  dus  period  that  the  vari- 
ous foreign  legations  were  establuhed.  During 
the  *Boxer»  upriui^;  of  1900  the  foreigners 
ui  Peking  were  besieged  in  the  legation  sec- 
tion. For  weeks  they  were  given  up  as  lost, 
but  they  managed  to  hold  out  till  the  iirrival 
of  the  foreign  troops.  Since  Ae  fall  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty  and  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  in  February  1912,  the  class  (fistinctions 
between  the  several  'dtics*  have  largely  dis- 
appeared and  the  people  of  the  several  castes 
intermingle  in  all  parts  of  the  dty.  Bendes  the 
*gatewa^  smashed  throu^  the  wall  at  the 
time  of  the  siege,  another  gate  has  been  opened 
to  accommodate  traffic,  and  still  another  is 
projected.  The  railway  which  formerly  was 
halted  at  a  distance  from  the  dty  walls  has 
now  been  brought  into  the  dty  and  a  station 
built  near  the  Gate  of  Celestial  Peace.  Two 
other  railways  are  making  ;progress  from  Peking 
over  the  Great  Plaiiu  opening  new  sections  from 
whidi  the  dty  which  produces  none  of  its  own 
sm^ties  may  receive  the  necessaries  of  life* 
The  «purple  City,*  however,  still  remuns  dosed 
to  visitors  except  after  mudi  <rfBdal  ceremony. 
See  Boxers;  China;  Peking,  T^e  Suge  In. 

PEKING,  The  Siege  in.  The  neat  in 
Peking  in  1900  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Boxer 
uprising.  The  latter  was  a  secret  sodety  formed 
at  first,  io*  the  simression  of  lawlessvess, 
under  the  titk  of  the  *Sodety  of  the  Harmoni- 
ous FistSi*  which  name  was  Anglidzed  Into 
«Boxer.>  This  atra  was  altered  later  and  the 
Boxers  banded  tfaemselvea  together  anew  for 
the  extennination  of  f  ordgners  and  the  preven- 
tion of  foreign  intercourse  with  China.  In  1898 
the  empress  dowager,  Tse  Hi,  by  a  coup  if  itat 
made  herself  die  ruliiig  power,  holding  the 
yoong  reform  enqwnw,  Kwang  Hso,  a  semi- 
prisoner.  The  £>owa^r  represented  the  reac- 
tionary forces  of  the  Empire.  Hie  me  of  the 
Boxen  aaAinat  fonignen  in  igSO-WOO  reedved 
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the  encouragement  of  the  Empress  Dowser 
and  her  coterie  ^o  opposed  the  reforms  of 
Kwsng  Hsn. 

Tlie  Boxer  movement  wras  not  a  great  sn^ 
religions  uprising,  nor  ivaa  it  an  snti-mis^omny 
crusade.  It  was  distincdy  anti-foreign,  and 
tliis,  irrespective  of  race,  color,  relqiion  or  na- 
tionality. The  Boxers  murdered  Enropeaa 
merchants,  killed  fordgn  engineers,  massacred 
British  and  American  missionaries,  one  and  an, 
for  ilie  same  reason,  namely,  that  they  were 
fordgners.  Native  Christians  fell  under  thdr 
ban  and  were  put  to  death  by  thousands  because 
thCT  were  representatives  of  the  new  forces  that 
had  instituted  the  refonns  of  the  young  Em- 
peror. The  feeling  against  anything  and  every- 
thing foreign  ran  so  nigh  in  the  city  of  Peking 
that  native  shops  were  destroyed  for  selling 
American  cottons  or  Japanese  lamps. 

All  this  time  the  rumor  was  spreading  that 
the  Empress  was  lending  her  aid  to  the  Boxers 
in  the  hope  that,  instituting  a  reign  of  terror, 
all  forei^ers  mi^t  be  driven  out  of  China. 
Many  Chinese  saw  in  this  only  disaster  to  the 
vemment.  but  even  members  of  the  Tsung 
Yamen  (Foreign  Office)  were  put  to  death 
when  they  opposed  this  insane  policy  of  ex> 
terminating  foreigners  This  ^ct,  together 
with  documents  found  in  Pddi%.  shows  be- 
yond question  the  complicity  of  the  Qitnese 
ffovemment  in  bombarcUng  the  legations.  In 
May  1900  seven  of  the  11  legadons,  fearing 
mob  violence,  secured  from  their  respective 
navies  detachments  of  sailors  and  marines  as 
legation  guards.  This  force  reached  Peking 
31  May.  It  was  less  than  500,  but  in  addition, 
there  were  probably  450  foreigners  in  Peking. 
By  June  the  anti-foreign  elonent  vras  in  po»> 
session  of  botli  the  executive  and  military  arms 
of  the  Empire.  The  end  of  the  &rst  week 
found  a  critical  state  of  affairs  in  Peking.  The 
telegraph  had  been  cut,  the  railroad  to  the  port 
city  of  Tientsin  had  oeen  rendered  useless,  and 
all  fordgners  in  and  near  Peking  had  6ed  frmn 
thdr  homes .  and  banded  together  in  several 
places  for  ^If-protection.  During  this  time 
dangers  thickened,  fordgn  property  was  looted 
and  burned,  while  thousands  of  native  Qiria- 
tians  and  foreign  sympathizers  fcU  by  the 
sword.  Matters  reached  a  crisis  on  the  19th  of 
June  when  the  Chinese  government  sent  word 
to  the  legations  that  all  the  forei^  diplomats 
and  thdr  attaches  should  Irave  Peking  within  24 
hours.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  siege 
proper.  The  momit^  of  the  20th,  Baron  Von 
Kettler,  the  German  Minister,  while  on  his 
way  to  the  foreign  office  to  expostulate  gainst 
this  treatment  of  the  representatives  of  friendly 
powers,  was  shot  down  on  the  streets  of  Peking 
by  Imperial  soldiers. 

Upon  the  news  of  the  murder  of  Baron  Von 
Kettler,  the  other  mimsters  and  their  nationals 
who  were  preparing  to  leave  the  city  dedded 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  journey 
of  nearly  100  miles  through  hostile  territoiy 
infested  by  bands  of  Boxers,  bandits  and  Chi-, 
nese  troops.  Certain  massacre  would  have 
followed  bad  the  foreigners  left  the  walls  of 
Pdting  and  exposed  themselves  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Chinese  in  the  open  comitry.  Rather 
dian  take  siidi  a  perilous  journey,  tearii^  the 
fate  of  Baron  Von  Kettler,  the  fordgners 
nmned  together  in  tiie  BritiBh  Lotion,  and 
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the  legations  immediately  sarrounding  it,  and 
decided  to  ti>  to  hold  out  until  reUef  should 
arrive.  Fortunately,  the  legations  in  Peking, 
altei  Oriental  style,  were  surrounded  by  strong 
walls.  Withdrawing  within  this  enclosure,  sun- 
plying  themselves  with  what  food  tkejr  could 
jMTocure,  they  fought  oidv  on  the  defentivo. 
Three  thousand  native  Christians  went  into 
siegA  with  this  handful  of  foreigners.  In 
rouod  numbers,  there  were  900  forogqers;  in- 
eluding  marines,  in  the  legations.  Of  these, 
.228  were  women  and  child  ren.  In  adtfatioQ, 
tfacr«  were  the  3,000  native  Christiaiis.  Besides 
those  in  the  lotions.  41  marines,  13  Frendi 
fatherfiv  20  sisters  and  3,200  natives  were  be- 
sies^  in  the  Kortb  CaOedral.  The  foresigiit 
of  Bishop  Faviet  had  laid  in  food  for  his.  reiftf- 
swes.  Sii  Claude  itlcDonald.  British  liinister, 
was  commander-in-chiei'Df  the  legatim  forces. 
This  little  band  for  56  days  hdd  at  bay  an  un- 
known multitude  of  Chinese  soldiers.  Firing 
was  almost  continuous  upon  the  legations .  for 
28  days  when  a  semi-trtice  fiUlowed  VBtH  about 
four  da^i  b^re  the  relief  forces  anind  Hie 
first  effort  of  the  CMnese  was  to  set  fire  to 
the  legations^  Duigcrous  conflagiatioDS  were 
fought  day  and  night  umil  the  legations  them- 
selves stood  in  the  midst  of  charred  ruins.  The 
great  Hanlin  Library  was  fired  by  thi  Chinese 
iit  an  effort  to  bum  the  British  Ration.  The 
besicsed  had  only,  besides  their  rifles,  one  can- 
non throwing  a  onc-poond  sheQ,  a  Nordenfd^ 
a  faulty  Austrian  mchine  gnn,  a  smaU  -me- 
barrel  Colt  machine  gun,  and  an  old  Ei^lish 
miuzle-loadtng  cannon  of  1S60l 

As  many  as  400  shells  and  stilid  balls  were 
(brown  at  Uie  legations -in  a  singk  day.  Forty- 
three  days  of  the  siege  were  mariced  with  the 
hail  of  bullets  and  the  crash  of  dells  The  Chi- 
nese soldiers  indfilgod  by  niaht  -in  iurions  at- 
tacks of  rifle  fire,  llajor  Conger,  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  said  that  never  had  he  heard  dur- 
ing the  Civil  Wax  a  halt  hour  of  snch  iusiHades 
of  firing  as  these  night  attacks  OrAf  the  bad 
maikmansb^  of  die  assailants  prevented  the 
annihilation  of  the  besieged.  Yet  every  hour 
witnessed  miraculoiis  escapes.  From  the  begin- 
ning the  si^e  was  well  oi^nized.  In  addition 
to  the  military,  there  were  the  following  com- 
mittees: <1)  generd  managemmt,  (2)  fortifi'- 
cations.  (3)  food.supp^.  (4)  laboi,  (5)  fire^ 
(6)  confiscated  nods.  ( 7)  on  care  of  the  horses^ 
<S)  sanitary  and  hospital  Cmstant  effort  was 
made  \iy  native  messengers  to  reach  tke  port 
with  news  Out  of  20  messengers  dispatched. 
17  were  killed  —  three  revhtd  Tiwtsin.  The 
besieged  subsisted  on  rice,  wheat,  horses  and 
mules  The  truce  fortunately  gave  oi^rtunt^ 
for  replenishing  the  food  supply,  tn  wmch  Idbors 
the  Japanese  soldiers  proved  themselves  most 
resourceful  The  native  besieged  had  by  that 
time  become  so  reduced  in  rations  that  ihey 
ate  dogs.  Fortunately  the  wells  of  water  held 
out.  The  heat  was  often  great.  Smallpox, 
scarlet  fevei,  diphtheria  and  dysentery  espe- 
ciallyj  broke  out  in  the  native  camp,  but  were 
held  in  check  Only  one  foreign  infant  out  of 
seven  survived  Marines  and  civilians  vied  with 
each  othet  in  the  display  of  bravery.  The  mor- 
tality among  officers  was  large.  Captain 
Thomann  (Austrian).  Captain  Ando  (Japan^ 
ese),  Captain  Strouts  (British),  Captain  La 
Bruc«  (Frenchy  Lieutenant  Henry  fFrench). 
Lieutenant  Paoiini  (Italian),  were  killed.  Two 


British,' two  Ahi'arican,  dire^  AiAtrian,  one  Rus- 
sian, one  French  and  two  Italian' officers  were 
wounded  The  Bel^^an  and  Amoican  captain- 
surgeons  were  wounded  and  the  Japanese  sur- 
geea-waa  killed  Amoiw  the  defenders  who 
took  part  .-in  the- actual  ngfating  more  than  50 
per  cent  wore  killed  or  wounded  At  the  cathe- 
dral 400  natives  and  foreigRers  were  killed.  The 
America  marines  held  a  perilous  position  on 
the  dty  wall,  reinforced  by  British  and  Rus- 
sians, .Seventeen  languages  were  represented 
among  the  besi^ed 

Xbe  Siege  of  Peking  is  without  a  parallel 
in  bistory.  Never  before  were  the  representa- 
tives.of  a  friendly  power  brought  to  such  straits 
b^  a  nation  to  whom  they  bad  been  accredited 
Diplomats,  missionaries,  merchants,  bu^ness 
,men,  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  even  an  Eng- 
lishman who  was  in  the  capital  as  a  guest  of  the 
CHiinese  government,  were  penned  up  in  a  state 
of  siege  and  were'  saved  only  by  the  valor  of 
a  handful  of  marmes  and  the  personal  bravery 
of  some  of  their  own  number.  Most  of  the 
French,  the  Austrian,  Italian.  Dutch  and  Belgian  ' 
legations  were  entirely  destroyed  All  the 
otfiers,  while  held,  were  almost  demolished  by 
the  terrific  bombardment.  On  10  June  an  ef- 
fort had  been  made  at  Tientsin  by  2,000  inter- 
nationats  under  Admiral  Seymour  (British) 
and  Captain  McCalla  (United  States)  to  reach 
Peking.  After  getting  half  way  and  enduring 
terrible  hardships  this  force  had  to  retreat  to 
Tientsin.  The  latter  place  itself  was  shelled 
for  30  days.  On  4  August  about  20,000  allies 
under  Generals  Gaselee  .  (British),  Chaffee 
(XJnited  States),  Fukushiraa  (Japanese),  Lim- 
evltch  and  Vassielevsky  (Russian)  and  Frey 
(French)  left  Tientsin  and  after  a  terrible 
march  of  10  days  reached  Peking.  Every  mile 
of  the  way  they  drove  the  Chinese  forces  be- 
fore ^lem. 

The  allies  attacked  tfie  dty  early  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  and  the  same  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock,  a  detachment  of  Sikhs  and  Bengal  Raj- 
put Infantry  under  Gaselee  and  Americans  un- 
der Chaffee  reached  Ihe  Legations.  These 
were  soon  followed  by  the  other  nationals.  A 
thanksgiving  service  marked  the  close  of  the 
siege.  ThtiTe  Deum  Laudamus  was  read  by  the 
chaplain  of  the  British  Legation.  At  9  o'elock 
on  die  evening  of  the  14tfa,  Ae  Empress 
Dowager  and  the  young  Emperor  with  their 
suites  and  many  of  the  troops  ned  by  the  north- 
em  gate  of  the  Tattar  City  to  the  mountaitt 
fastnesses,  80  miles  away.  In  the  confusion  the 
soldiers  of  the  many  nations  gathered  immenge 
quantities  of  loot  which  was  afterward  *sold* 
at  public  auctions  authorized  tnr  the  foreign 
ministers,  as  the  easiest  method  of  settlement. 

The  siege  in  Peldng  adds  one  more  chapter 
to  the  conflict  between  the  East  and  tfie  West. 
Many  of  the  underlying  causes  will  ever  retnain 
obscure.  The  siege  represented  what  is  to  be 
hoped  is  the  final  effort  of  the  old  C3iina  to 
crush  the  risinj?  influences  of  the  new.  The 
patience  and  faith  of  the  women  were  exempli- 
fied under  circumstances  few  have  ever  had  to 
endure.  That  the  foreigners  besieged  should 
ever  have  escaped  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  his- 
tory. It  shows  what  a  small  band  of  men 
driven  to  bay  can  do  with  few  resources  and 
against  overwhelming  odds. 

Bibliography.— Allen,  R.,  *The  Siege  of  the 
Peking  legations*  (London  1901);  Ho^r, 
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U.,  ^Behind  tlie  Scenes  in  Pddiur*  (London 
1910)  :  Undor.  A.  H.  S..  ^Cbita  and  the  Allies> 
(2  vols..  New  York  1901);  Martin,  W.  A.  P., 
(The  Siege  in  Peking'  (New  York  1900)  ;  Mor- 
rison, *  Letters  to  the  London  lltBes* ;  Smith, 
A.  H.,  'China  in  Conrulsion*  (Edinburgh 
1902);  Weale,  B.  L.  P.,  < Indiscreet  Letters' 
from  Peking'  (New  York  1911). 

PELADAN,  pa-la-dan,  Joi£pbin  («Le 
Sas*),  French  romancer  and  mystical  writer: 
b.  L^ons  1858.  He  became  an  eccentric  and 
mystic  took  Uie  title  of  *S3i*  (chief),  posing 
as  a  descendant  of  the  last  Bab^oman  idngs, 
and  went  about  in  theatric  costume.  Amot% 
his  writings  are  ^Rembrandt*  (1881);  'Intro- 
duction a  l'Hist(rfre  des  Peintures>  (1884),  and 
a  romantic  cyctus  'Decadence  Latine*  (18E6- 
91),  a  mixture  of  astrology,  mysticism  and 
esoteridsffl,  wbich  includes  *Le  vice  supreme' 
(1886);  *(:urieuse»  (1886);  <L'initiation  senti- 
mentale'  (1S87) :  *A  coeur  perdu>  (1888); 
«Istar»  (1^);  <La  victoire  du  man*  (1889); 
<C«ur  en  peine*  (l«90)i<L'Androgync'  (1890); 
and  'Le  Gynandre*  (1891).  Apart  from  this 
cyclas  are  ^Femmes  honnetes^  (1885) ;  and 
'La  decadence  esth6ti(]ue>  (1888).  He  was  the 
foundor,  in  1892,  of  the  order  of  La  Rose 
Croix,  or  Croix  du  Temjile,  which,  similar  to 
the  English  pre-Ralphaehte  movement  several 
years  before,  was  in  reality  a  reaction  against 
the  material  side  of  French  art  The  cuu  had 
n-eat  vogue  for  several  years,  as  the  Geste 
Esth^tique  salons  were  hdd  b^  the  Rosicni- 
dans,  which  promulgated  his  views  and  gave 
lectures  and  j^ys  written  by  the  Sar  FeladuL 

PBLAOIANISH,  p^-la'ji-^n-lsm,  a  doc- 
trine in  j^rd  to  original  sm  tau^t  by  Pela- 
gius,  sometimes  called  Pelagius  Bnto,  a  Welsh 
moiilc  of  the  latter  end  of  the  4th  and  begin- 
ning of  the  Sth  century,  and  regarded  by  the 
Church  after  much  controversy  as^  a  heres]|r. 
His  name,  Moi^an,  was  I^tinued  into  Mari- 

fena  (seaborn),  and  rendered  into  Greek  as 
'elagius  (from  pelagos,  sea).  He  was  in  Rome 
about  the  year  400.  He  is  diotti^t  to  have  im- 
bibed his  opinions  from  ihe  nwnk,  Rufinus,  a 
fcdlower  of  Ori^en.  Pelagius  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Augustme*  who  was  influenced  by  his 
'opposition  to  Pelagianism  in  expounding  his 
own  view's'dri'tEe  subject."  According  to  Pela^- 
gius,  Adam  was  created  mortal  and  would  have 
died  had  he  not  sinned;  and. that  hts  «n  was 
not  transmitted  to  his  posterity;  that  it  was 
possible  for  man  to  live  altogether  without  sin ; 
and  that  sraoe,  diat  is,  the  mvine  aid,  was  not 
necessaty  or  even  possible  to  the  human  will 
It  was  held  that  the  will  was  free  only  when 
influenced  neither  toward  good  nor  toward  evil. 
Sin  then  becomes  an  act  and  has  no  existence 

Sart  from  the  act.  The  act  does  not  chatu^e 
e  nature  of  man,  but  only  exposes  him  to  the 
penalty.  The  argument  was,  therefore,  that  man 
was  endowed  with  original  perfection,  not 
tainted  by  original  sin.  The  Pelagians  generally 
affirmed  tlut  every  child  was  jbom  in  the  same 
state  of  imiocence  as  Adam  was,  and  that  his 
perseverance  in  virtue  depended  upon  himself; 
original  mn  was  an  impossibility,  since  sin  was 
the  result  of  a  depraved  volition,  not  an  in- 
firmi^  of  nature.  A  peccatum  naturale,  as  they 
called  it,  was  a  confusion  of  terms,_and  a  con- 
tradictiim;  in^t  baptism  was  administered  to 
sanctify  and  admit  oiildren  to  the  Idngdom  of 


Heaven,  ndt  to  remove  the  stain  of  sin,  because 
infants  had  none;  tuibaptized  infants  dying  in 
infancy  have  eternal  life;  and  men  may  attain 
Heaven  throu^^  a  riditeous  Kf^  that  is,  hv 
keying  the  law,  as  well  as  through  the  (jospel, 
some  men  having  lived  without  sin  viiile  others 
"Biay.   Augustine,  opposing  these  views,  main* 
I  tained  that  Adam's  sin  affected  the  human  race, 
J  involving  all  mankind  in  guilt;  physical  death 
is  the  jwnaltv  of  sin;  infants  are  baptized  for 
<  the  renussion  of  original  or  inherited  un,  and 
Jesus  Chriat  was  the  only  sinless  man  who  has 
appeared  iqton  the  earth.   Among  the  Eastern 
synods  the  opinions  of  Pel^tis  were  confirmed 
as  orthodox  and  Pelagius  was  advised  to 
anathematize  those  who  opposed  him  ^not  as 
heretics  but  as  fools.* 

Between  412  and  431  a.d.  24  councils  were 
held  to  condemn  the  Pelagian  doctrine.  In  416 
a  synod  of  western  bishops  pncrided  over  1^ 
Augustine  declared  the  Pei^an  doctrines 
heretical.  In  418  the  civil  authorities  ioihed  the 
ecdesiastics  in  denouncing  Aem.  The  pope 
confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  Third  General 
CooncH  at  Epbesus  (431)  and  anaithemarized 
^e  Pelafflans.  Pelagius  was  expelled  from 
Jferusalon  (421)  and  found  refttge  with  Nesto- 
rius  at  Constantinople.  According  to  traditiott 
his  death 'occnrred  in  Palestine^  at  the  age  of 
about  70  years.  Among  his  writuigs  are  works 
*0n  Ae  Trinity* ;  *0n  Free  Will' ;  a  *Commen- 
tary  oh  Pattl's  ^sties'  (excepting  Hebrews), 
•supposed  to  exist  in  an  ex^urgsrted  form  amoi^ 
Jerome's  works;  ^Eulogue,^  '  a  collection  of 
Scriptural  extracts  for  use  as  an  aid  to  Chris- 
tian living;  the  creed  which  he  stibmittcd  to 
Bish<v  ZosmnUj  a  letter  to  Demetrius  on  asceti- 
cism; and  vanoas  fragments.  See  Okhonal 
Sm ;  AuGusTiHE,  Sajwt. 

PELAGIANS.  See  Rhjgious  Sbcts. 

PELAGIC.  See  Tersigenous. 

PELAGIC  ANIMALS,  animals  whose  Ufe 
is  spent  in  mtd-ocean,  either  near  the  surface  or 
at  various  depAs.  StHue,  as  the  pebgic  birds 
(albatrosses,  petrels  and  the  like),  may  omdc  to 
shore  to  rmdce  thar  nests ;  bat  many  forms  are 
to  he  found  nowhere  except  in  die  open  sea. 
They  comprise  many  of  the  lower  forms  of  ani- 
mal Ufe,  the  radiates  and  mothisks  particularly, 
many  of  the  Crustacea  and  laif^e  numbers  of  fidi 
including  some  of  the  ^arks  and  dolphins.  The 
mammals  also  are  represented  Jiy  the  whales. 
See  De^sea  ExpLCKAnoir ;  Globigeiuna  ; 
Ooze.;  Plankton,  etc. 

PELAGIC  SEALING,  a  term  applied  to 
die  taking  or  capttuing  of  seals  in  die  open  sea, 
that  is,  Myond  the  three-mile  Hmit  Aixonfing 
to  the  Paris  award  of  1893,  pelagic  sealing 
witWn  a  sone  of  60  miles  of  the  Prilqdoif 
Islands  was  forbidden.  In  1911,  in  response  to 
an  invitation  of  the  United  States,  representa- 
tives of  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Japan  met 
with  those  of  the  United  States  in  the  Intema- 
tionat  Fur  Seal  Conference.  An  agreement  was 
reached  that  for  15  years  no  pelagic  sealing  in 
Bering  iSea  should  be  permitted.  This  regula- 
tion went  into  effect  on  15  Dec  1911.  The 
agreement  was  made  to  apply  also  to  the  capture 
of  die  sea  otter.  See  Bering  Sea  CoNisovmy ; 
Ftni  Trade,  The. 

PELAGIUS  I,  p9-li'jl-fls,  pope:  b.  Rome; 
d.  there,  3  March  56a  He  represented  Pope 
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V^iut  at  Confttantmook,  won  the  favor  of  the 
Emperor  Jiutinian,  and  as  &e  choice  of  the 
emperor  succeeded  Vi^us  in  the  papal  chair 
in  555.  Only  two  bishops  and  a  presbyter  as- 
sisted in  his  consecration,  and  the  refusal  of 
Diany  bidiops  to  accept  the  decrees  of  the  Sth, 
Gscumenical  council,  which  Justinian  had  con-' 
vened  in  555  upon  the  monophysite  controversy, 
made  his  pontificate  a  period  of  trooJble  and  dis- 
sension. The  dieological  tenets  concening 
which  he  sust^ned  a  contrwet^  -mA  neariy  tfie 
whole  body  of  the  western  hiActps  are  known 
historicUly  as  "The  Three  Chapters.^  He  en- 
deavored to  reform  the  clergy ;  and  when  Rome 
was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  he  obtained  from 
Totila,  their  general,  many  concessions  in  favor 
of  the  citizens.  Sixteen  of  his  Epudes  are  pre* 
served  in  the  ConcUia. 

PBLAGIUS  II,  pope:  b.  R<xne;  d.  Janu- 
ary 590.  He  succeeded  Benedict  I,  in  579,  and 
was  the  first  independently  elecud  pontiff  fol-' 
lowing  the  Byzantine  conquest  of  536i  Dttring 
his  term  of  office  a  council  at  Constantinople 
roused  his  ire  1^  bestowing  upon  the  patriarch 
of  that  dty  thie  exalted  title  of  «Universal 
Bishop.'  His  most  trusted  counselor  was 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  succeeded  him.  Ten  of 
his  Epistles  together  with  six  Decrees  are  to  be 
found  in  tile  Concilia. 

PELAGIUS,  originally  ALVARSZ  PAEZ, 
celebrated  Spanish  prelate  and  ecclesiastical 
jurist:  b.  about  1280;  d.  SeviUe>  1352.  After 
receiving  the  decree  of  doctor  at  Bologna, 
iriicre  he  had  studied  theology  and  canon  law, 
he  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies  under 
the  famous  Duns  Scotus..  His  talents  and  the 
parity  of  his  life  recommended  him  to  John 
XXII  of  Portugal,  who  ^tpointed  him  grand 
penitentiary  to  supervise  and  remedy  the  abuses 
and  immorality  tl^t  prevailed  among  Ibc  clergy. 
In  1332  Pelagius  beoone  Ushop  of  Coron  arid 
subsequently  bishop  of  Silves  ami  ^pal  mmdo 
to  Portugal.  Among  several  treatises  on  the- 
ology and  canonic  law  from  his  pen  are  'Sumr 
mary  of  Theolo^* ;  ^De  pUmctu  Ecdesise*  (2 
vols..  1474),  a  hiuily  esteemed  treatise,  in  whidi 
he  argues  for  the  limitless  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral rights  of  the  papacy,  and  vigorously  at- 
tacks the  disorderly  clergy;  and  also  a  notable 
<Apology  of  John  XXII? 

PEI^GONIUS.  a  Gredc  veterinary  sur- 
geon who  lived  in  the  4tli  century.  Numerom 
fragments  of  his  writings  are  found  in  Greek 
veterinary  collections  and  in  the  <Geoponi(tues.* 
A  Latin  work  with  an  Italian  translation,  pub- 
lished at  Florence  in  1826,  is  entitled  <Pela- 
(^ii  veterinaria  ex  Richardiano  codice  ex- 
cerpta  et  a  mendis  purgata.^  It  contains  nu- 
merous formulae  for  veterinary  remedies,  whidi 
probably  form  a  collection  of  different  veter- 
mary  fragments,  but  chiefly  those  of  Pelagonius. 

PBLARGONIC  ACID,  or  NONONIC 
ACID,  CH,(CH,),COOH,  one  of  Ae  nonoic 
acids.  A  monobasic  acid,  belonging  to  the  acetic 
add  series,  present  in  the  leaves  of  the  Pelar- 
gonium rosetan  and  of  rue  {Ruta  graveolens) 
and  in  the  fusel  oil  from  the  beet-root.  May 
be  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  oxidation  of 
oleic  add  or  of  stearolic  acid.  It  is  a  viscous 
oil  at  ordinary  temperatures,  becoming  solid 
when  cooled;  boils  with  decomposition  at  490° 
F.  It  has  a  quince-like  odor  due  probably  to 
ethyl  pelargonate.   This  ester  is  pr^ared  in 
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commerdal  quantities  from  the  oxidation  prod* 
ucts  of  the  oil  of  rue.  It  is  used  for  improv- 
ing the  flavor  of  cheaj»  wines  and  liquors. 

PELARGONIUM,  a  genus  of  shrubs  and 
Grubby  perennial  herbs  of  the  family  Geranior 
cim.  About  170  spedes  have  been  described, 
mostly  natives  of  South  Africa,  whence  some  of 
them  were  introduced  ittto  European  gardens 
during  tile  latter  part  of  the  l7th  and  early  part 
of  the  18th  century.  Under  the  popular  name 
geraninm  some  of  the  spedes  and  thdr  innu- 
merable varieties  and  hybrids  have  long  been 
popular  garden,  greenhouse  and  house  plants, 
because  of  tfieir  fresh  green  or  otherwise 
colored  fragrant  leaves,  their  bright,  usually  red 
or  white  flowers  and  free  Uosscmiing  habits  and 
for  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  propi^ted 
and  cultivated.  Though  the  flowers  vary  little 
in  form,  except  double  varieties,  they  exhibit 
great  diversity  of  color,  markings  and  size. 
And  on  tiiis  account  and  because  of  the  various 
markings  of  the  foliage  the  cultivated  spedes, 
thar  hybrids  and  varieties  are  arranged  for  con- 
venience into  various  groups  of  which  those  to 
be  mentioned  are  the  principal.  Zonal,  horse- 
shoe, bedding,  or  fish  types,  popularly  known  as 
l^eraniums,*  which  appear  to  be  the  progeny  of 
P.  fH^fftiNMf  and  P  eonale,  are  popular  wher- 
ever ornamental  plants  are  grown,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  where  they  thrive 
admirably  in  the  hot,  dry,  sunny  climate  and 
probably  outnmnber  any  other  house  and  home- 
garden  plant  in  America.  A  subdivision  of  this 
croup  has  double  flowers  but  is  less  popular 
Oian  the  single-flowered  forms  because  of  thdr 
unkem^  appearance.  Ivy-leaved  •geraniums* 
are  derived  from  P.  peltatum,  a  spedes  which  is 
said  to  have  appearra  in  Great  Britain  in  1701. 
The  plants  are  rather  scraggly,  but  are  popular 
for  window-boxes,  hanging-baskets  and  such 
things.  The  thick  leaves  are  conspicuously 
angled^  the  flowers  usually  pink,  often  double 
and  ofpleadng  tints.  Rose  'geraniums*  are  .de- 
rived from  various  sped^  for  instance,  P. 
raduUt  and  P.  graveolens.  These  are  grown  for 
tiieir  sceitted  foliage.  P.  odoratissimum,  the 
nutmeg  geranium,  belongs  to  this  grotip. 

The  fancy  types  whidi  gardeners  call  *pelar- 
goniums,*  or  Lady  Washington  geraniums,  are 
less  grown  in  America  than  in  Europe,  where 
they  nave  an  immense  number  of  vaneties  and 
figure  prominently  not  only  in  flower  shows  but 
in  home  gardens.  The  hot  American  summers 
seem  to  be  against  them ;  but  they  are  somendiat 
cultivated  in  greenhouses.  The  spedes  from 
which  the  group  -is  derived  are  not  definitely  de- 
termined but  P.  cucuUatum,  P.  angulosum  and 
P.  grandiftorttm  are  all  thought  to  be  blended 
more  or  less.  There  are  also  several  species 
which  are  cultivated  under  thdr  spedflc  names 
but  none  are  as  popular  as  the  above. 

As  a  rule  the  plants  are  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings  rooted  under  glass  during 
spring  and  potted  in  good  loam.  When  the 
weather  has  become  settled  in  the  spring  the 
plants  are  removed  to  the  garden  where  th^ 
are  allowed  to  remain  until  danger  of  frost 
when  they  are  dug  up,  such  cuttings  taken  as 
are  needed  and  the  plants  potted  for  winter 
bloom  or  for  stock.  They  may  be  stored  in 
straw  or  hung  from  the  ceiling  of  a  dry  cellar 
until  wanted.  Some  of  the  kinds  must  be  more 
carefully  managed;  but  the  common,  popular 
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ones  can  be  %iisinanaged*  more  satisfactorily 
than  probably  any  other  plant. 

PELASGIAN  ARCHITBCTURB,  an  ar- 
bitrary title  given  by  some  writers  o£  Cyclopean 

"Works  (q.v.). 

PELASGIANS,  pe-las'^i-^nz,  a  legendary 
Indo-Germanic  race  which  in  prehistoric  times 
was  spread  over  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Italy. 
It  has  been  held  by  some  writers  that  the  name 
does  not  represent  a  distinct  race,  but  is  merely 
an  epithet,  like  anttochthones  or  aborigines. 
Acusilaus  (6th  century  bx.)  included  under 
the  title  Pelasgia  all  Greece  as  far  as  Larisa 
and  Fharsalia. 

The  Pela^i  are  mentioned  hy  Homer  as 
dwelling  in  Argos  and  in  !^irus;  by  Hesiod 
with  Dodona  as  their  seat.  Herodotus  says  that 
Greece  was  anciently  called  Pelasgia  and  he 
includes  as  Pelasgians  the  Athenians,  Arcadians, 
lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Lemnians,  the  S^uno- 
thracians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Creston.  He 
also  speaks,  of  them  as  wor^pping  all  the  gods 
at  Dodona  without  giving  a  name  to  any.  It  is 
Arca^an  tradition  that  Pelasigus  was  the  first 
man  to  live  in  Arcadia  and  that  during  his  time 
that  country  was  known  as  Pelasgia.  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  Pelasgians  as  formerly  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Hellas  but  particularly 
among  the  jEolians.  There  are  also  accounts 
of  their  inhabiting  Bceotia  and  Attica.  Herod- 
otus mentions  thdr  non-migratory  habits. 
Various  accounts  are  given  of  their  expulsion 
from  Athens.  Thu<^dides  refers  to  Pelasgic  as 
a  word  common  among  the  Greek  tribes  before 
the  use  of  the  term  Hellenic.  Herodotus  also 
says  it  was  thus  applied  among  the  Athenians. 
They  are  mentioned  by  various  writers  from 
Homer  downward  as  occupying  islands  in  the 
iEgean.  Herodotus  enumerates  17  islands  on 
&e  coast  of  Asia  as  belon^ng  to  them.  Thcgr 
inhabited  in  his  time  the  cities  of  Scylace  and 
Placie  on  the  Propontis  and  spoke  a  language 
di^erent  from  Greek.  Euripides  says  that  all 
Greek  traditions  agree  that  Peloponnesus  in 
Uie  earliest  times  was  called  Pelasgia  and  that 
its  inhabitants  were  known  as  Pelasgiatis. 

Italian  accounts  of  the  Pelasgi  are  vague  and 
difficult  to  reconcile.  The  Pelasgi  are  supposed 
here  to  have  given  to  the  Latin  language  the 
element  it  had  In  common  with  the  Greek. 
Bishop  Thirlwall  interprets,  the  reference  of 
Herodotus  to  the  language  of  the  Pelasgians  as 
signifying  that  they  spoke  a  language  differing 
from  Greek  as  a  remote  but  cognate  branch  of 
the  same  stock.  Grote  holds  that  Herodotus 
meant  that  the  language  they  spoke  was  not 
Greek  at  all. 

Niebuhr  regarded  the  migrations  of  the 
Pelasgians  as  mythical,  while  he  held  that  they 
inhabited  all  the  countries  from  the  Po  to  the 
Bosporus  and  supplying  a  common  foundation 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  The  sup- 
posed Pclasuian  migrations  art  he  believed, 
only  the  scattered  fragments  of  this  once  united 
people,  whose  greatness  he  places  in  prehistoric 
times.  Other  writers,  such  as  Grote,  receive  the 
entire  tradition  of  the  Pelasgians  with  skepti- 
cism. Remains  attributed  to  the  Pelasgi  are 
jEound  in  Ital^.  Greece  and  Awi  Minor,  but 
their  diffusion  is  held  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
notion  of  their  being  the  works  of  a  single 
people,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent testimony  to  the  otherwise  doubtful 


existence  of  a  race  by  whom  diey  mi^t  hav£ 
been  executed.  These  remains  belong  to  die 
style  of  architecture  called  Cyclopean.  See  Cy- 
clopean Works. 

An  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  traditions 
and  historical  references  concerning  the  Pdas- 
gians,  with  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not 
nwthical,  is  to  be  found  in  Wm.  Ridgeway's 
'Early  Age  of  Greece*  (Cambridge  1901). 
Consult  also  Hall.  H.  R.  R,  <The  CMtzt  GviU- 
zation  of  Greece'  (London  1901)  and  *^gean 
Ardueology'  (London  1915). 

PELAYO,  pa-Ia'yo,  a  historical  personage 
of  the  royal  line  of  the  Visigoths,  who  is  con- 
»dered  the  first  Christian  king  of  Spain,  fol- 
lowing its  conquest  by  the  Arabs.  He  appears 
to  have  withstood  the  Arabs  in  the  mountain 
districts  of  Asturias  (q.v.)  in  which  the  Chris- 
tians of  Spain  had  t^en  refi^  His  death  is 
recorded  as  occnning  in  737.  llie  genealogy  of 
the  reigniiig  family  of  Spain  Is  traced  hack  to 

FELBCTPODA,  p?l-«-sTp'&-d9,  or  LA- 
MBLLIBRANCHIATA,  the  class  of  aquatic 
Mollnsea  known  popularly  as  *the  bivalves*  and 
which  are  distinpiished  externally  by  the  pos- 
session of  shells  m  two  measurably  symmetrica! 
parts  or  "valves."  They  includie  the  clams, 
oysters,  scallops,  cockles,  mussels,  the_  pearl 
oyster,  teredos  or  shtpworms,  and  similar 
forms.  They  range  in  siee  from  the  tiniest  up 
to  the  prodigious  Tridacna  gigas  of  the  Padfic, 
with  a  shell  three  feet  across. 

The  pelecypoda  number  about  11,000  species 
which  are  classified  in  five  orders.  About  one- 
fifth  of  these  are  fresh-water  forms.  Fossil 
remains  of  about  15,000  species  have  b»»  recog- 
nized. See  Bivalves  ;  Mollusca,  and  the  names 
of  various  grou]n  and  species.  Consult  Pratt. 
H.  S.,  ^Manual  of  the  Common  Invertebrate 
Animals>  (Chicago  1916). 

PBLtfE,  Mont,  mont  pe'le  (Fr.  mdA  p9-t&), 
Martinique,  West  Indies,  an  active  volcano  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  island,  noted  for 
its  eruptions  in  1902,  that  of  8  May  destroying 
Ac  town  of  Saint  Pierre  (q.v.),  and  nearly 
30,000  people,  and  that  of  30  August  destrojnng 
Mome  Rouge,  A joupa- Bouillon,  and  other 
localities,  with  a  loss  of  about  2,500  persons. 
Previously  recorded  eruptions  were  ttose  of 
1762  and  1851.  Prior  to  1902  the  mountain  was 
diaracterized  as  a  lofty,  solitary  peak  about 
4.600  feet  hi^  with  gradual  slopes.  Its  crater 
was  about  one  and  a  half  miles  in  drcumf  erwice 
and  had  a  depth  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  crater  rim.  Oo  the  south- 
west side  the  crater  rim  was  breached  to  the 
base  by  a  great  gash  which  continiKd  into  the 
gorge  of  me  Riviere  Blanche;  over  20  other 
ravines  and  waterways  indented  the  mountain 
slopes.  Within  the  great  crater  hty  L'Etang 
Sec,  3  small  crater  lake,  ^nce  the  erupdons 
of  1902  the  crater  has  increased  in  width 
toward  the  east,  south  and  southwest,  the  tuff 
walls  on  the  east  and  south  are  almost  if  not 
quite  vertical,  while  the  V-shaped  gash  in  the 
soudiwestern  rim  is  wider  and  the  southern 
side  of  it  has  been  cut  aw^  and  is  now  filled 
by  volcanic  debris.  Over  180  feet  of  die  sum- 
mit was  blown  away,  and  the  crateral  basin 
L'Etang  Sec  disappeared,  but  from  it  an 
enormous  obelisk  of  poUshed  rock  with  a  basal 
thickness  of  300  to  350  fe^  extruded  to  a  haj^t 
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of  1,600  feet  or  more,  towering  ahovt  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  present  crater  rim  475 
feet,  and  giving  Mont  Pelee  a  varying  altitude 
of  from  S,10O  to  5,140  feet  as  the  ex- 
trusion continued  and  fragments  broke  away 
from  its  summit  (See  Maxtinique).  Consult 
Heilprin,  *Mont  Pel&  and  the  Tragedy  of 
MarUmque>  (1903). 

P^LfiE  (pele)  ISLAND,  an  island  in 
Lake  Erie  lying  10  miles  off  the  sou^westem 
roast  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  (Canada,  south- 
west of  Point  V&cc.  It  is  a  part  of  Essoc 
County,  Ontario.  It  is  nine  miles  long,  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  three  to  four  miles 
wide.  It  is  the  most  southerly  land  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  lying  in  lat  42°  N.,  on 
the  same  paraUel  as  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
of  Rome,  in  '  Italy.  Its  chief  product  is 
grapes  and  tobacco  is  grown  there  successfully. 
It  also  has  some  timber  land  and  tiie  sand  on 
ibe  shores  is  in  special  local  favor  for  building. 

PBLBG  ARK¥rRIGHT,  a  pseudonym 
used  by  Dayid  Law  Proudfit  (q.v.)  for  a  series 
of  newspaper  contributions,  written  partly  in 
dialect.  Achieving  success  with  Aese  be  began 
writing  under  his  own  name. 

PBLBIDBS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son  of 
Pcleus.  See  Acbiixes. 

PBLBUS.  pe^Ifls  or  pCle-us,  in  Gntk 
l^ends,  the  son  of  .^cus  king  of  the  Myrmi- 
dons of  Thessaly.  He  is  said  to  have  married 
the  sea-nymph  Thetis,  and  thus  the  father  of 
Achilles  (q.v.).  Tradition  relates  that  he  took 
part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 

PBLBW  (p«-loo')  ISLANDS,  a  group  o£ 
26  small  islands  in  the  Pacific  between  lat.  7' 
and  8'  N.  and  long.  134°  and  135°  E.  They  He 
west  of  the  Caroline  group,  and  are  some- 
times considered  a  part  of  this  group;  area, 
190  square  mites.  They  were  tuscovered  in 
1543  tnr  Roy  Lopez  de  ViHalobos,  who  called 
diem  the  Arrectfos.  Six  of  them  are  inhabited; 
the  largest  island  is  Babeltfauat,  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  group^  24  miles  long.  The 
islands  are  hilly,  heavily  wooded,  and  com- 

fletely  surrounded  by  coral  reefs.  The  soil  is 
ertile,  and  sugar,  bread-fruit,  tobacco,  bananas, 
oranges  and  other  tropical  fruits  are  raised. 
Tortoise  shells  and  mother  of  pearl  are  also 
obtained.  The  people  are  the  Bficronesian  race 
and  are  ruled  by  a  king  who  resides  on  the 
island  of  Korror.  They  are  a  primitive  people 
and  have  a  number  of  interesting  sodai  cus- 
toms which  make  them  an  important  subject 
of  ethnological  study.  These  islands  were 
taken  possession  of  by  Spaniards  in  1S45  and 
were  held  by  Spain  until  1899  when  they  were 
sold  to  Gennany  with  the  (Proline  and 
Marianne  Islands  (except  (^nam).  In  October 
191^  with  the  latter  mentioaed  grovps  of 
islands,  the  Pelew  Islands  were  seized  by  the 
Japanese  fleet,  remaining  in  their  control  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  mandatory  ad- 
ministration of  the  islands  was  assigned  to 
Tapan  by  the  Peace  Treaty  of  May  1919.  Pop. 


PELHAM.  p«l'am,  Peter,  English  mezzo- 
tintengraver :  b.  England  about  1684;  d.  Boston, 
Mass.,  December  1751.  Data  concerning  his 
early  life  is  not  obtainable,  but  he  was  probably 
bom  at  Chichester  and  some  authoiities  fix 


the  date  of  his  birth  about  1694.  The  earliest 
date  found  on  any  of  his  plates  is  1720.  In 
1726  he  came  to  Boston,  where  he  established  a 
school  in  which  reading,  writing,  dancii^  and 
needlework  were  taue^t,  and  he  gave  lessons  in 
drawing  and  painting,  at  die  same  time  con- 
tinuing his  engraving.  He  was  the  earliest 
artist  resident  in  New  England  and  his  por- 
trait of  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  (1727)  was  the 
first  mezzotint  engraving  produced  in  America. 
He  was  stepfather  to  John  Singleton  (Dopley 
(9.V.)  and  his  first  instructor  in  art.  Amoi^ 
his  subjects  are  (jcorge  I;  Queen  Anne,  after 
Knelkr;  Oliver  Cromwell,  after  Walker;  Rev. 
John  Moorehead  (1751)  and  Rev.  Mather  Byles, 
after  his  own  originals ;  Rev.  Benjamin  Colman 
(1734) ;  Rev.  Wm.  Cooper  and  Rev.  Joseph 
Sewall,  after  Smibert ;  (lOVemor  Shiriey 
(1747);  Rev.  Edward  Holyoke  and  Thomas 
HoUis,  after  Highmore  (1749). 

PELHAM,  or  THE  ADVBNTURBS  OF 
A  GENTLEMAN,  a  novel  by  Bulwer-Lytton, 
appeared  anonymously  in  1^.  It  was  the 
writer's  second  published  novel,  following 
•Falkland,*  and  the  first  work  of  his  that  gave 
promise  of  his  extraordinary  ability. 

PBLHAM-HOLLES,  Thomas,  1st  Duke 
of  Newcastle.   See  Newcastle,  Thomas  Pel- 

HAU-HOLLES,  1st  DuKB  OF. 

PBLIAS,  p£'K-4s,  in  Greek  mvdiology,  the 
son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Tyro.  He 
drove  his  younger  stepbrother  ^Eson,  son  of 
Tyro  and  Cretfaens,  from  the  throne  of  lolcus. 
He  was  killed  and  his  body  dismembered  and 
boiled,  by  his  own  dauf^ters  at  the  instance 
of  Medea  who  promised  them  that  in  this  way 
he  could  be  restored  to  youth.  According  to 
another  form  of  the  myth  Medea  killed  him. 

PELICAN,  a  web-footed  bird  of  large  size, 
weighing  up  to  16  pounds,  of  the  genus  PeU- 
canus,  order  Steganopodes.  The  pdtcans  form 
a  distinct  family  (Peleeanida)  easily  dis- 
tin^ished  by  the  great  membranous  poudi 
which  is  attadied  to  die  throat  and  hangs  from 
the  rami  of  the  long  lower  mandible.  Tlie 
upper  mandible  is  straight,  14  to  18  inches  long 
and  sharply  hooked  at  the  end.  Pelicans  range 
in  size  from  four  to  six  feet  in  length,  with  a 
wing  expanse  of  eight  to  nine  feet,  the  wings 
bearing  numerous  qmllfeathers,  and  having 
great  powers  of  fli^t.  As  in  some  related 
birds  die  pneumatic  system  is  wonderfully  de- 
veloped, extensions  of  the  anterior  air-sacs 
passing  beneath  the  ddn  and  there  developing 
into  an  extensive  area  of  subcutaneous  air-cells. 
Ten  species  of  pelicans  are  known  which  inhabit 
most  tropical  and  temperate  parts  of  the  world, 
and  fossil  remains  of  nine  other  species  ^ow 
their  existence  as  far  back  as  the  Lower  Mio- 
cene (in  France).  Of  the  living  species,  three 
are  American.  Two  of  tliese  are  maritime  in- 
habiting the  coasts  of  the  Southern  States.  The 
other,  the  white  pelican,  frequents  only  fresh 
water  in  tlie  BUmmer,  noting  far  to  the  north, 
bat  in  die  winter  goes  to  salt  water  districts  in 
the  South.  The  American  white  pelican  (P. 
erythrorkynchos)  is  abundant  along  the  Gulf 
Coast  and,  in  the  interior,  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  westward,  far  into  Canada,  and  is 
common  on  the  coast  of  California;  elsewhere 
in  temperate  North  America  it  is  rare.  With 
the  exception  of  the  blade  primary  wing-qmils 
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and  neighboring  parts,  the  plumage  is  entirely 
white,  often  with  straw  color  on  the  breast.  In 
the  spring  the  beak  of  the  male  devdops  mid* 
way  of  its  length  a  rou^  homy  crest  which 
reaches  its  greatest  dimensions  (three  inches^ 
in  the  bretiiing  period,  and  is  subsequently 
molted.  This  species  often  lives  in  great  com- 
munities, especially  during  the  breedmg  season. 
The  only  nest  is  a  rude  faea^  of  earth  and  trash, 
on  which  a  single  eg^  with  a  thick,  challor, 
white  shell  is  deposited.  The  young  are 
hatched  naked  but  are  soon  covered  with  a 
growth  of  wiiite  down,  and  later  vriih  a  heavy 
plufflageL  The  6i^ht  is  easy,  gnczM  and  sus- 
tained; and  die  bird  is  fond  of  rising  to  great 
heights  and  soaring  evidently  for  pleasure. 
When  feeding  they  skim  the  surface  of  the 
water  or  dive  beneath  it,  and  scoop  up  small 
fishes  in  the  net-like  pouch,  and,  after  draining 
the  water  off,  swallow  them.  The  white  pelican 
is  often  seen  in  long  lines  beating  the  water 
with  their  wings  and  so  driving  one  fish  into 
shoal  water  where  they  are  easily  captured.  The 
young  are  fed  on  fish  regurgitated  from  the 
crop,  and  not  upon  living  fi^  carried  in  the 
pouch.   Unlike  the  white  pelican,  which  fre^ 

auents  the  shores  of  lakes  and  rivers,  as  well  afi 
le  sea,  the  brown  pelican  (P.  occidentalis)  is 
strictly  maritime  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  tropi- 
cal and  subtroincal  America.  The  general 
color  is  mottled  silvery  gray  and  Jsrown,  the  top 
of  the  head  being  white,  and  there  is  no  crest 
on  the  beak.  In  feeding  this  species  plunges 
on  its  prey  from  a  height  of  20  feet  above  the 
water,  thus  differing  from  other  pdtcans.  Two 
or  three  eggs  are  laid  in  a  coarse  nest  o^ 
sticks  placed  on  the  ground.  The  general 
habits  resemble  those  of  the  white  pelican.  The 
California  pelican  (P.  ccUi^omicus)  is  the 
representative  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  brpwn 
pelican,  which  it  closely  resmibles.  Its  head 
and  neck  are  white,  the  general  color  being 
silvery  gray  streaked  with  browa  It  is  found 
from  the  Galapagos  Islands  as  far  north  as 
British  Columbia.  In  Europe  are  found  a  white 
pdican  (P.  onocrotalus)  lacking  the  rostral 
crest,  and  a  larger  and  rarer  species  (P.  cris- 
pus).  Other  species  of  similar  habita  occur  in 
Australia,  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  pelican  is  the  Hebrew  Kaath,  and  from 
the  fact  of  its  resorting  to  the  most  lonely 
places  it  is  used  in  the  prophecies  and  psalms  as 
an  enri)lem  of  solitude  ana  desolation.  Popular 
fancy  has  ascribed  ^e  red  tip  at  the  end  of  its 
beak  to  blood  drawn  from  its  own  breast  for  the 
nourishment  of  its  young;  hence  in  eccleuasti- 
cal  symbolism  it  represents  the  church  feeding 
her  children  with  her  life.  Thus  the  pelican- 
early  found  a  place  in  Christian  art,  and  like  the 
fish  and  the  peacock  has  been  emblazoned  in 
windows  and  mosaics,  carved  in  stone  and  wood, 
and  enamded  in  crimson  and  wlute  on  dialices 
and  sacred  yessds.  Its  hij^est  symbolic  aignifi* 
cance  was  readied  when  it  was  used  as  an  em- 
blem  of  Christ  whose  blood  was  poured  out  for 
mankind.  There  are  traces  of  this  symbolism 
in  the  litanies  and  h^ns  of  the  ancient  church, 
as  well  as  the  creations  of  art.  Consult  Twin- 
in(?,  'Symbols  and  Eniblems  of  Diristian  Art* 
(1886);  also,  Bailey.  F.  M.,  ^Handbook  of 
Birds  of  the  Western  United  States*  (Boston 
1914) ;  Chapman,  F.  M.,  'Birds  of  Eastern 
North  America*  (New  York  1916). 


PELICAN,  The.  See  Axons  atXd  Peu- 

CAN. 

PBLICAN-FISH,  a  fanciful  name  given  to 
the  deep-sea  fishes  of  the  family  Eurybha- 
ry»j7td^(specifically  Eurypharynx  pelecanoiaes) , 
representing  a  distinct  order  Lyomeri,  ^e  gul- 
pers.  There  are  four  genera,  Saccopharynx, 
Eurypharynx,  Macropkarynx  and  Gastrostomus, 
each  rqtfeaented  by  a  single  species.  These 
rare  fishes  have  an  ed-like  bo^,  reaching  at 
least  six  feet  in  length,  four-fifths  of  whioi  is 
taiij  and  an  extraordinary  structure  probably 
(terived  from  some  ed-Iike  ancestor.  They  are, 
however,  of  a  distinctly  bower  physical  type,  the 
mtiscles  being  feebly  and  looseqr  devdoped  and 
the  bones,  especially  of  the  heM,  very  soft  and 
dastic.  They  hare  an  enonnops  devdofunent 
of  the  jaws  and  the  throat  and  stomach  are 
capable  of  great  distension  suggesting  the  pouch 
of  a  pelicuL  They  are  bdieved  to  feed  on  the 
minute  animal-  life  in  the  deep  sea,  taking  in 
great  mouthfuls  of  water  and  straining  out  the 
animalculse  through  their  long  fringe-lilce  teeth. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  some  of  these  creatures 
to  swallow  a  fish  as  large  or  larger  than  itself. 
The  attempts  of  the  saccopharynx  to  exceed 
even  that  limit  were  for  a  time  our  only  knowl- 
ed^  of  its  family,  the  few  specimens  known 
bemg  those  found  floating  dead  with  a  fish  in 
the  pouch  too  large  to  be  disposed  of.  Speci- 
mens of  all  four  of  the  genera  named  nave 
been  secured  by  dredges  at  depths  varying  from 
2,350  feet  to  8^  teet  Consult  Coode  and 
Beau.  ^Oceanic  Ichthyology*  (1895).  See 
Deep-sea.  Explgbatbon. 

PELICAN  ISLAND,  (1)  an  island,  now  a 
bird  reserve,  off  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  in 
Indiaji  River,  so  called  because  brown  pelicans 
breed  there.  It  has  an  area  at  bi^  water  of 
about  five  and  one-half  acres.  Dearing  to  pre- 
vent the  extinction  of  the  Inrds.  the  Audubon 
Society  tried  to  f^n  possession  of  it,  but  failed 
to  accomplish  their  purfiose  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  litigation  involved.  In  1903 
the  United  States  government  took  possession 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  established  a 
bird  rcsenre  there,  to  guard  a«:ainst  the  total 
extinction  of  the  pelicans.  The  reserve  was 
enlarged  in  1909,  by  order  of  President  Roose- 
velt The  island  is  very  low,  and  when  a  storm 
or  very  high  tide  occurs  at  nesting  tim^  hun-. 
dreds  of  the  young  birds  are  drowned.  (2)  An 
island  in  Lake  Winnipeg,  about  latitude  52° 
20'  N.  The  principal  meridian  of  Canada 
passes  just  to  the  west  of  &e  island.  It  be- 
longs to  the  province  of  ManitolKt.  (3)  An 
asland  in  Princess  Charlotte  Bay  off  the  north- 
east coast  of  Australia,  in  latitude  13*  SO*  S.  . 

PELICAN  STATE,  a  popular  name  for  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

PELICAN'S  FOOT,  a  small  molhisk, 
{AporrhtHs  pes-pelecani)  a  native  of  Europe, 
one  of  the  four  living  Species  of  the  genus 
Aporrhms.  The  species  A.  occidentals,  found 
olt  the  northern  coasts  of  the  United  States  is 
the  only  American  representative.  This  shell 
gets  its  name  from  me  arrangement  of  the 
spiny  protuberances  extendinff  fnom  the  oater 
lip,  suggesting  the  webbed  foot  of  the  pelican. 
Tlie  characteristic  form  of  the  shell  is  only  at- 
tained in  the  adult  period,  the  young  be- 
ing destitute  of  spines.  ThoUf^  only  about  two 
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iBchcs  in  length,  the  ticiicuL's  foot  Is  an  artlde 
of  food  in  Soumern  Earope. 

PBLION.  oe'lI-6n,  Greece,  now  Mount 
Plessidi.   See  Ossa. 

PKLISSIER,  pa-1e-se-a.  Jean  Jacqnet  Ai- 
mable,  Duke  of  MalakoS,  marshal  of  France: 
h.  Maromme,  near  Rouen,  6  Nov.  1794;  d.  Al- 
geria, 22  May  1864.  Educated  at  the  niilitary 
school  at  Saint  Cyr,  he  entered  the  army  in 
1815  as  sublieutenant  of  artillery.  In  1819  he 
became  a  staff  officer,  subsequentbr  serving  in 
Spain  in  1823,  in  the  Morea  in  IS8-29  and  in 
Algeria  in  1830;  In  this  country,  being  then  a 
colonel,  in  1845  he  suffocated  in  a  cave  a  whole 
tribe,  numbering  some  600  Arabs,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  it,  by  Uj^ting  a  fire  at  the 
mouth,  an  atrocity  which  aroused  great  indig- 
nation; but  Bu^eaud,  commander-in-chief,  de- 
clared that  Pehssier  had  only  obeyed  positive 
orders.  He  was  made  a  general  of  brigade  in 
1850  and  a  general  of  division  in  1855,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  forces  operating 
at  Sebastopol.  On  the  capture  of  the  Malakoff 
and  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  he  was  appointed 
mar^l  of  France  and  made  Duke  of  Malakoff. 
In  1856  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the  field  marshal  o{ 
Great  Britain,  was  sent  to  the  Crimea  to  invest 
Marshal  Pelissier  with  the  insignia  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath.  He  was  afterward  vice-president 
of  the  senate,  a.  privyKX>uncilor  and  And>aB- 
sador  to  England  (IBS&),  and  in  1859  was  mada 
Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Lcgioa  of  Honor.  In 
1860  he  was  i^ointed  govcmor-general  of 

PBLL.  John,  English  clergyman  and  mathe- 
matician: D.  Southwick,  Sussex,  1  March  1611; 
d.  London,  12  Dec.  1685.  Educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  became  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Amsterdam  in  1643  and  in  1646  at  Breda,  where 
he  was  also  professor  of  philosophy.  From  1654 
to  1658  he  was  the  agent  of  Cromwell  to  the 
Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland.  In  1661  he 
to(M  orders  in  the  English  Church  and  was 
rector  of  Fobbing  and  vicar  of  Laindon,  Sus- 
sex, till  his  death,  but  was  more  notable  for 
his  mathematical  attainments  than  in  his  clerical 
labors.  Throu^  his  publication  in  1668  of  a 
solution  (not  his  own)  in  his  algebra  of  the 
equation  ^^aj^+  1,  this  particular  exsression 
received  the  distinguishing  titles  "Fells  equa- 
tion.* To  him  is  frequently  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  the  symbol  of  diviuon  -r-  but  the 
credit  of  this  is  in  reality  due  to  Rahn,  whose 
work,  which  Brancher  had  translated,  was 
e(Uted  by  Petl  in  1668.  Among  his  works  are 
^Astronomical  History  of  Observation  of 
Heavenly  Motions  ana  Appearances'  (1634); 
*Ecliptica  Prognostica'  (1634) ;  ^Controversy 
on  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle^  (1646) ;  ^An 
Idea  of  the  Mathematics>  (1650)  ;  ^A  Table  of 
Ten  Thousand  Souare  Numbers.*  In  addition 
to  these  published  works  he  left  a  great  mass 
of  manuscripts  and  letters,  many  oi  them  on 
mathematical  subjects,  and  40  large  foho  vol- 
umes, filled  with  them,  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  In  his  old  age  he  was  re- 
duced to  extreme  poverty,  and  wnen  he  died  he 
received  private  burial  only  through  the  charity 
of  former  acquaintances. 

PELLA,  (I)  a  city  of  ancient  Macedonia 
on  a  marshy  lake  formed  by  the  river  Ludias: 
a  royal  city  in  the  Sth  century,  when  it  was 


Ardielaus'  capital,  it  was  remodeled  by  Philip 
II,  who  removed  his  capital  here  from  Edessa. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  site  of  a  splendid  castle  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  Zeuxis  and  of  a  cenotaph  of  Aristotje, 
and  in  Roman  times  was  titc  central  militanr 
station  for  die  province.  It  is  identified  with 
the  modem  Pahtitza,  where  excavations  of 
importance  (described  in  Hauze^  and  Daumet, 
'Mission  archeolt^que  en  Macedcnne*  (1876) 
have  been  made.  A  funeral  stele  of  great  artis- 
tic interest  belonging  to  the  late  5th  century 
or  tibe  early  4th  century  B.C.  is  preserved  in  the 
Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople.  (2)  An 
ancient  and  important  city  of  Palestine,  east  of 
the  Jordan,  fampns  as  the  refuge  of  the  Qiris- 
ttans  of  Jerusalem  when  that  dty  was  taken 
hy  the  Romans  (67  A.D.),  and  identified  with 
Tabakat  Fahil.  It  was  taken  by  Antiochus  the 
Great  in  218  B.C.,  and  was  later  destroyed  by  the 
Jews  under  Alexander  Jannseus.  After  being 
rebuilt  it  was  captured  by  Ppmpcy,  who  re- 
stored it  to  its  original  inhabitants.  Portions 
of  the  wall  are  still  standing,  and  the  famous 
fountain  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  remains 
unchanged  to  identify  the  locality. 

PELLA,  Iowa,  dty  in  Marion  (^unty,  on 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad, 
45  miles  southeast  of  Des  Moines.  Central 
Baptist  College  is  located  here  and  there  are 
a  public  library,  canning  and  pidde  factory, 
feeder  works,  flouring  mills,  bride  and  tile 
work^  wagon  works,  furniture  factory,  tank 
and  pipe  works,  etc.  The  munidpality  owns  the 
water-supply  system  and  the  electric-lighting 
plant.  Pop.  3,(31,  mostly  of  Dutdi  descent 

FBLLAORA,  a  Asease,  or  complication  of 
diseases,  discussed  in  Italy  under  this  name 
in  the  18th  century  and  which  since  that 
time  has  been  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  com- 
mon in  northern  Italy,  in  the  south  of  France, 
in  Spain  and  in  countries  further  east  in 
southern  Europe.  Within  recent  years  it  has 
been  found  extensively  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  Southern  States.  It 
more  freqnently  begins  with  an  erysipelatous 
eruption  on_  the  sldn,  which  breaks  out  in  die 
spring,  continues  till  the  autumn  and  disappears 
in  the  winter,  chiefly  affecting  those  parts  of  the 
surface  which  are  habitually  exposed.  The  dis- 
ease is  accompanied  or  preceded  by  remarkable 
lassirude,  melancholy,  moroseness,  hypochon- 
driasis and  not  seldom  by  suiddal  tendendes. 
With  its  prepress  and  duration  the  disorder  be- 
comes more  aggravated,  with  shorter  and  shorter 
intervals  In  the  'Venter.  At  length  the  surface 
ceases  to  clear  itself  and  becomes  permanently 
enveloped  in  a  thi^  Hvid,  leprous  crust,  some- 
what resembling  the  drieid  and  black  skin  of 
a  Ash.  By  this  time  the  jdiysical  resistance  is 
reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb  and  not  seldom  the 
mental  functions  as  wdl.  The  victim  loses  the 
use  of  his  hmbs,  eapedalhr  of  the  l^s,  suffers 
wiA  vidtnt  colk,  headache,  nausea^  fhitulence 
and  bcartbum,  die  appetite  being  variable.  The 
countenance  becomes  void  of  expression.  There 
is  a  sense  of  burning  heat  in  the  head  and 
along  die  tplne,  where  it  radiates  to  other  parts, 
espedally  to  the.  palms  and  soles,  tormenting 
the  victim  day  and  night  To  these  severe 
afflictions  are  often  added  strange  halludna- 
tions.  The  disease  when  advanced,  takes  the 
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form  o£  many  other  maladies,  such  as  tetanus, 
convulsions,  ^ilepsy,  dropsy,  mania  and 
marasmus,  the  patient  being  at  last  reduced  to 
the  appearance  of  a  mummy.  It  is  mainly 
coofineo  to  the  poor  residing  in  the  country 
districts  and  is  seldom  seen  in  very  young 
children. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  eating  of  com,  in  which  a  putrefaction 
occurs  during  the  warm  season.  Just  what 
food  factor  is  wanting  is  not  yet  certainly 
known.  Consult  Marie.  A.,  <Pelhugra'  (1910), 
and  Reports,  United  States  Uarine  Hospital 
Service. 

PELLATT.  pel'it,  Sib  Henry  Mill,  Cana- 
dian capitalist:  b.  Toronto,  1860.  He  was  edu- 
cated  at  Upper  Canada  College  and  joined  the 
staff  of  the  brokers'  firm  of  Pellatt  and  Osier 
at  the  age  of  IS ;  later  he  wzs  taken  into  part- , 
nership  dv  his  father.  He  is  president  oi  the 
Toronto  Electric  Lifi^t  Company,  of  the  Elec- 
trical Development  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd., 
of  the  British  and  Colonial  Land  and  Securi- 
ties Companjr  and  of  the  British-Canadian  Dock 
and  Shipbuilding  Company,  and  director  in 
very  many  industrial  corporations.  In  1901  he 
received  the  commaiul  of  the  Queen's  Own 
Rifles  and  the  command  of  the  <^nadian  cent* 
tingent  at  the  coronation  of  King  Edward.  In 
1910  he  took  a  contingent  of  the  Rifles  to  Eng- 
land for  army  manoeuvres.  In  1912  he  was 
made  brigadier  of  Ae  6th  Infantry  brigade. 

PELL^SCpSl-la'^z)  AND MALISANDB 

tna'H-san'd'.  To  understand  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck's *PclI^5  et  M^lisande,'  one  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  this  dramatist's  theory  of 
dramatic  technique,  llie  style  of  his  early 
small  dramas  consisted  of  iteration  of  phrase 
and  elision  of  thought  They  dealt  with  the  un- 
seeable forces  of  destiny  and  resorted  to  ex- 
ternal accessories,  like  storms,  meteors,  mys- 
terious lights  and  felt  presences — characteristic 
of  certain  morixd  romances,  but  going  b^nd 
the  conventional  romance  by  the  added  grace  of 
an  inner  mystic  beauty. 

Then  there  befell  a  change  of  attitude  in 
Maeterlinck  toward  the  theatre;  his  dialo^e 
became  less  shadowy  and  more  representaUve 
of  definite  character.  This  change  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  discovered  for  himself 
the  shortcomings  of  his  theoiy,  and  that  philo- 
sophically he  had  advanced  out  of  the  mvrld- 
ness  of  the  *Cymbalist^  school  into  the  li^t 
of  health  and  a  sound  will,  throurii  the  in- 
fluence of  Georgette  Leblanc,  whom  he  married 
about  this  time.  This  explanation  is  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  why  'Pell^as  et  Mili- 
sande'  is  so  mystic  and  "misty.'*  Maeterlinck 
here  used,  as  a  basis  for  his  pla;y.  the  story  of 
Francesca  and  Paoki,  so  appealingly  stated  by 
Dante  in  the  famous  14  lines  in  "The  Inferno.* 
It  is  a  simple  love  story,  told  in  half-ottered 
phrases,  in  which  imptdsive  and  faintly  de- 
veloped youth  and  wise  old  age  flit  across  Che- 
horizon  at  momoitB  when  Nature  atmounces 
the  descent  of  destiny  on  wtHess  characters. 

The  play  was  printed  in  Brussels  in  1892 
and  was  first  played  at  the  Th^tre  des  Bouffea- 
Paristens,  with  Lugni-Poe  as  Golaud  and  Mme. 
Marie  Aubry  as  Pell^as.  It  was  used  as  the 
libretto  for  an  opera  Inr  Claude  Debussy,  an 
expoiwnt  of  the  *tte«^  sdiool  of  music  in 
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France,  and  was  produced  at  the  Op£ra- 
Comique  in  Paris  30  April  19Q2.  A  storm  of 
protest  followed  this  premiire,  for  the  score 
was  umnelodic  and  filled  with  dissonance. 
There  was  likewise  some  ill  feeling  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  composer  wished  Miss  Maiy  Gar- 
den, rather  than  Madame  Maeterlinck,  to  appear 
as  M£lisande.  The  opera  was  first  heard  in 
America  at  the  New  Yoric  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  under  the  direction  of  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein,  19  Feb.  1908,  with  the  original  Parisian 
cast  As  a  play  ^Pell^s  et  Melisande>  re- 
ceived notable  presentation  when,  in  June  1896, 
Mrs.  Patrick  Ounpbell  appeared  as  M^lisande, 
Forbes  Robertson  as  Golaud  and  Martin  Harvey 
as  Pell&s.  Later,  in  America,  Mrs.  CampbeJl 
appeared  with  Madame  Bernhardt  who  played 
Pdl£as.  <Pell6as  et  M^Iisande>  was  one  of  the 
pieces  selected  by  Madame  Maeterhndc  for  out- 
door performance  at  the  Maeterlindc  chateau 
of  Samte-Wandrille.  A  sympathetic  English 
translation  of  this  play  was  made  \iy  the  late 
Richard  Hovcy. 

MORTtnsB  J.  Moses. 

PBLLBGRINi  pil'-gr&A,  the  pseudonym  of 
the  Baron  de  la  Motte-Fouqu^  See  Fougu^ 
Friedkich  Heihricb  Karl,  Babov  de  ia.  MDrrK- 
FotjQtifc. 

PBLLBGRXNI.  piEl-m-gre'ne,  Carlo>  Eng^ 
Itsh  caricaturist:  b.  Capua,  Italy,  March  1839; 
d.  London,  England,  22  Jan.  1889.  He  was  de- 
scended from  the  de  Medids  on  his  mother's 
side.  He  received  a  good  education,  but  soon 
dissipated  the  fortune  inherited  from  his  father. 
He  entered  Garibaldi's  army  and  fought  at 
Voltumo  and  Capua;  and  went  to  Eng^nd  in 
1864,  where  he  oegan  his  career  as  a  cari- 
caturist   His  humorous  drawings  of  men  in 

Eublic  life,  beginning  with  Disraeli  and  num- 
ering  several  hundred,  were  published  in 
Vanity  Fair  over  the  si^ature  of  'Ape* 
from  January  1869  until  his  death,  and  won 
for  him  a  national  rq)utation.  He  also 
achieved  some  eminence  as  a  sculptor  and 
painted  some  portraits  which  were  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Grosvenor  Gal- 
lery. Among  his  intimates  at  one  time  he  was 
affectionately  called  <PeUcan.* 

PBLLBGRINI,  Penegrino.   See  TnAUt 

Peixggrimo  di  Bologna. 

PELLETIBR,  pel-te-a.  Sir  Charles  Al- 
phonse  Pantal6on,  Canadian  statesman:  b. 
Riviere  Ouelle,  province  of  Quebec,  22  Jan.  1837. 
He  was  graduated  from  I^val  University  in 
1858,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1860,  becoming  queen's  counsel  in  1879.  He 
sat  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  for  Kamouraska, 
1867-77,  was  Minister  of  Agriculture,  1877-78, 
was  made  speaker  of  the  senate  in  1896,  having 
been  a  member  of  that  body  from  1877,  and 
was  knighted  tn  1898. 

PELLBW,  pel'oo,  Edward^  British  admiral 

See  ExMouTH,  Viscount. 

PELLBW.  p«l'oo,  Henry  EdwarA  Ameri- 
can social  reformer:  b.  Canterbury,  England, 
26  April  1828.  In  1853  he  was  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  received  his 
M.A.  at  Oxford  in  1870.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Keble  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
on  the  executive  hoards  of  Feltfaam  Industrial 
School  and  .other  institutions,  and  identified 
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whli  various  London  hcnatals  and  charidet. 

In  1873  he  came  to  die  United  States,  oraan- 
ized  the  Bureau  of  Charities  in  New  York  in 
association  with  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  was  active  in  oi^nixing  night  refuges,  a 
free  drculatiiig  library,  coffee  houses,  the  first 
tenement-house  reform  movement  and  the  ereo- 
tion  of  improved  dwdliiws.  Since  1888  he  has 
resided  jn  Washington,  D.  C,  where  be  is  tO' 
terested  in  woric  ammig  the  negroes,  in  the 
formatkm  of  the  Wa^ngton  Protestant  ^(HS- 
copal  diocese  and  in  aiding  the  bnitding  of  the 
Wasliington  cathedral 

PSLLICO,  perie-ke,  Stlvk>,  Italian  poet 
and  dramatist:  b.  Saluzzo,  Piedmont,  24  Jime 
1788;  d.  Turing  1  Feb.  1854.  At  the  age  of  16 
he  went  to  Lyons,  France,  where  he  remained 
a  few  years  and  on  his  return  became  a  private 
tutor.  In  1810  he  became  an  instructor  in  the 
French  language  in  an  institution  at  Milan. 
In  1818  be  joined  Romagnosi  Manzoni  and 
others  in  estal^shing  //  ConetUatore,  a  liter- 
ary journal  in  Ae  patriotic  interest,  which  was 
suppressed  by  Austria  after  a  two  years'pnb- 
lication  (1818-20).  He  was  arrested  in  1820  as 
a  member  of  the  Carbonari,  and  on  21  Feb. 
1822  was  finally  condemned  to  death.  TTie 
emperor,  however,  commuted  the  sentence  to 
an  imprisonment  for  15  years  in  the  citadel  of 
Br^nn,  Moravia.  He  was  released  in  1830  and 
went  to  live  at  Turin.  His  health  bad  been 
broken  by  his  suffering,  however,  and  hts  rec- 
ord of  his  experiences,  'Le  Mie  PrigLoni*  (*My 
Prisons,>  1832),  made  him,  says  Gameft,  «as 
typical  a  figure  as  the  Iron  Mask  or  the  Pris* 
oner  of  ChiUon."  It  was  soon  translated  into 
many  languages ;  there  is  an  English  version  by 
Roscoe  (1833).  Pellico's  lyric  verse  is  indiffer- 
ent, and  but  one  of  his  tragedies,  'Ftancesca  da 
Riinim*  (1818)  >  has  remained  famous,  althcmgh 
*Lao<fioea>  was  highly  esteemed  in  its  time; 
Of  this  diere  is  a  rendering  into  English  by 
Bini^am  (1897;  ^Italian  Gem^  series).  Con- 
sult The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  April  and 
October,  1833;  Longfellow,  <The  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe*  (1845)  •  (Hnria,  *SiIvio 
PeUico  e  il  Suo  Tempo)  (1854). 

PBLLITORT,  or  SPANISH  CAMO- 
MILE, a  plant  {Anacycl%s  pyretkrum)  closely 
related  to  and  resembUt^  chamomile  (g.v.)  of 
the  same  order  and  belonging  to  an  alHea  genus. 
The  flowers  are  considerably  larger,  and  are 
less  numerous  than  those  of  camomile.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Levant  and  of  southern  Europe. 
The  root  las  a  hot,  pungent  taste,  derived  from 
a  fixed  resinous  matter,  which  stimulates  die 
salivary  fflands,  and  excites  a  glowing  heat  in 
the  mourn.  A  ^enus  of  plants  (Parietaria)  of 
the  nettle  family  is  known  as  wall-pelHtory. 
The  common  w^l-pelliitopr  (P.  oj^cinalis)  is  a 
herbaceous  perennial,  which  contains  nitre,  and 
was  fonnerjy  uffed  as  a  diuretic: 

PBLOPIDAS,  p«-16p'i-d»s.  Theban  gen- 
eral and  statesman:  d.  CynoscephaUe,  Thessaly, 
3M  B.C  He  was  a  son  of  Hii^clus,  inherited 

great  wealth,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
paminondas.  In  382  the  Spartan  leader  Leon- 
tiades  seized  the  Cadmeia,  the  Theban  citadel, 
and  Pelopidas  was  driven  into  exile  at  Athens. 
He  returned  in  379  with  a  small  band,  and  in  a 
suii>rise  attack  at  ni^,  which  has  beomie  clas- 
sic, recovered  the  Cadmeia,  overthrew  the  Spar- 
tans and  with  his  own  hand  slew  Leoatiadcs. 


A  democratic  gDvemment  was  formed  and 

Pelopidas  became  its  leading  general.  He  won 
the  battle  of  Tegyra  against  the  Spartans  in  375, 
and  aided  Epaminondas  to  defeat  the  Lacede- 
monians at  Leuctra  in  371,  making  Thebes  for 
a  time  tlie  rahng  power  of  Greece.  In  368 
Pelopidas  headed  the  expedition  against  Alex, 
ander  of  Pherse  and  was  treacberotuly  taken 
prisoner,  but  was  liberated  by  paminondas 
and- was  sent-  on  an  embassy  to  the  Persian 
court,'  where  great  success  attended  him.  In  364 
he  again  mov«d  against  Alexander  and  defeated 
the  latter's  forces  at  Cynosoe^aUe,  but  was 
Slain  during  an  impetuous  pursuit  of  his  fleeing 
encn^.  Crasult  Plutan^,  'Ufe  of  Ftkipidu^ 

PSLOPONKESIAN  WAR.  the  interne- 
cine and  intermittent  contest,  hardly  to  be  dig- 
nified by  the  term  war,  between  Sparta  and 
Athens  for  the  h^emony  of  Greece  431-404  b,c 
The  aristocratic  party  in  Athens,  after  the  sec- 
ond Persian  Invasion  in  480,  had  in  general 
under  the  leadership  of  Aristides  and  Cimon 
aimed  to  effect  a  cordial  understanding  with  all 
the  Greek  states  and  especially  with  Sparta, 
leaving  her  leadership  unquestioned.  But  thf 
democratic  leaders  of  Athens'  golden  age,  com- 
ing into  power  in  460,  changed  all  tfais^  recog- 
nized the  natural  contrariety  of  the  interests 
of  the  two  states,  built  up  the  city's  navy, 
strengthened  the  Peiraius,  formed  an  Ionic 
league,  which  soon  proved  a  mere  means  of 
money  getting  for  the  expenses  of  the  growing 
navy,  and  provoked  the  struggle.  In  435  Athens 
as  ally  of  (jorcyra  assisted  ttiat  city  when  Co- 
rinth undertook  to  protect  Epidamnus,  a  Doric, 
colony,  gainst  Corcyra;  and  immediately 
Corinth  summoned  Ae  aid  of  Sparta.  In  431 
when  Thebes,  a  city  of  central  Greece,  but  a 
bitter  enemy  of  Athens,  opened  the  war  by  at- 
tacking Plataea,  Athens  was  supreme  at  sea, 
Sparta  on  land;  Athens  had  a  widely  scattered 
and  weakly  bound  empire.  Sparta's  was  massed 
in  the'  Peloponnese,  with  important  outposts  at 
Athens'  very  door,  and  Athens  represented  Ionic 
democracy,  Sparta,  Doric  oligarchy.  The  result 
was  that  the  war  became  not  a  mere  conflict' 
between  two  leagues,  but  a  manifold  dvil  war, 
the  democratic  party  in  each  siding  widi 
Athens,  the  oligarchy  with  Sparta,  and  each 
ready  to  massacre  the  other.  As  for  the  two 
principal  actors  in  the  struggle  —  Athens  at- 
tempted by  sea  to  devastate  me  coasts  of  the 
Pek>ponnese,  and  Sparta  striking  by  land  laid 
waste  the  state  of  Attica  with  the  exception  of 
Ae  city  of  Athens  and  its  long  walls  reaching 
down  to  the  sea.  In  429  Pericles,  the  able 
Athenian  leader,  died  of  the  plague  that  ravaged 
the  city,  and  two  years  later  Athens  captured 
Mytilene,  and  the  Spartans  and  Thebans  took 
Platsea,  the  most  bloody  outrages  taking  place 
in  ttkch  conquered  town.  In  425  Athena  seemed 
utterly  successful;  she  fomented  a  rising  In 
Corcyra  wMch  annihilated  the  pro-Snrtan  aris- 
tocrats; and  she  cultured  an  entire  Spartan 
garrison  on  the  island  of  Corcyra  — a  terrible 
bJow  to  an  army  whose  motbi  was  *Death  or 
victory.^*  Sparta  sued  for  peace,  but  Cleon 
and  the  other  demagogues  of  Athens  refused. 
The  operations  in  Thrace  against  Athens'  pos- 
sessions there  were  carried  on  brilliantly  by- 
Brasidas,  but  at  Ami^ipotis  in  422  both  he  and 
Cleon  were  killed.  Nicias  (q.v.),  an  aristocrat 
and  a  Conservative,  toc^  the  place  of  promi- 
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ncnce  held  by  Cleon  at  Athens  and  negotiated 
in  March  421  a  50-year  truce,  which  unfortu- 
nately did  not  bind  the  Spartan  allies,  and  even 
in  Athens  was  soon  disregarded  owing  to  the 
growing  influence  of  Alciuades  (q.v.).  In  420 
he  formed  a  le^ue  between  Athens,  Mantinea, 
Argos  and  Elis:  then  |klanned  to  bring  about 
the  defeat  of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnese  by 
means  of  Argos  —  a  scheme  cru^ed  by  the 
Spartan  victory  over  the  Ar^ves  at  Mantinea 
(418).  The  unfortunate  Stcilian  expedition 
(41S~13)  might  have  succeeded  had  not  Ald- 
biades  been  forced  out  of  command  and  into 
the  enemies'  camp.  As  it  was,  it  struck  at 
Athenian  maritime  prestige  and  practically  fia- 
ished  the  war.  The  eii^t  years  before  the  ac- 
tual end  were  marked  by  sudden  renewed  vigor 
on  the  part  of  Athens  diie  to  the  recall  of  Ald- 
Uades  in  411 ;  his  victories  at  Abydus  and  Cyzi- 
cus  in  408  were  the  last  that  Athens  won. 
Then  Sparta  with  the  unlimited  wealth  of 
(^us  as  backing  gained  the  lucky  victory  of 
^gospotami  (405),  Athens  was  taken,  and  the 
long  walls  were  razed  (404).  The  story  of  the 
war  is  told  by  lliucydides  (q.v.),  the  first  great 
philosoi^ical  historian,  whose  incomplete  narra- 
tion is  supplemented  tw  Xenophon's  'Hellen' 
ica.*  Consult  the  authorities  under  Gbeece, 
History, 

PBLOPONNBSUS,  p£l-o-p6-ne'sfis,  or 
PELOPONNESE  (Greek,  «Pefops'  Island*)., 
the  ancient  name  for  southern  Greece,  the  lar^e 
peninsula  now  known  as  the  Morea,  because  its 
outline  resembles  that  of  a  mulberry  leaf.  It  is 
an  individual  mountainous  system  of  more  than 
8,300  square  miles,  reaching  at  its  apex  an  ele- 
vation of  7375  feet  It  is  attached  to  &e  main- 
land by  the  slender  isthmus  of  Corinth,  whidi 
has  the  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the  west  and  the 
Saronic  Gulf  on  the  east  The  chief  divisions 
of  the  country  in  ancient  times  were  Arcadia, 
in  the  centre,  Acbaia,  to  the  north,  Elis,  to  the 
west,  Messenia,  to  the  southwest,  Laconia,  to 
the  southeast,  and  Argolis,  to  the  northeast 
There  was  never  much  trade  in  the  Pelopon- 
nese; its  people  were  fanners  and  herdsmen. 
At  one  period  it  was  notorious  for  its  roaming 
bodies  of  brigands.  Fatrx  (t^.v.)  was  the  only 
port  of  importance.  It  contained  the  cities  of 
Mycenae,  Sicyon,  Timis,  Corindi,  Argos,  Trce- 
zen,  Epidaurus,  Sparta.  Pylos,  Methone, 
Elis,  .^gium,  Tegea.  Mantinea  and  Megalopo- 
lis, (insult  Clarice,  'Peloponnesus,  Notes  of 
Study  and  Travel'  (1858) :  Beule,  'Etudes  sur 
le  Peloponnese*  (1875)  ;  Curtius,  'Peloponne- 
sos'  (Gotha  1851-52)  ;  Leake,  'Travels  in  the 
Morea*  (London  1830)  ;  and  'Peloponnesiaca* 

Sib.  ^1846);  and  Philippson,  *Der  Peloponnes^ 
Berlin  1892)  ;  Blonet,  'Expedition  scientifique 
u  Morde'  (Paris  1838).  See  Greece. 

PBLOPS,  p€'l6ps,  a  l^endary  personags 
Mpearii^  in  Greek  mytholosT,  at  me  son  of 
Tantalus,  king  of  Lydia,  ana  die  grandson  of 
Zens.  He  became  a  suitor  of  the  beautiful 
Hippodama,  and  by  defeating  her  father  CEno- 
maus,  king  of  Pisa,  in  a  chariot  race,  through 
the  treaoieroas  connivance  of  Myrtilus,  the 
king's  charioteer,  obtained  the  bride  with  -  a 
kingdcmi.  Myrtilus  had  been  won  over  by  an 
offer  of  half  the  kingdom ;  but  Pek>ps,  being 
unwilling  to  keep  faidi  with  him,  threw  him 
from  a  cliff  into  the  sea.  Hie  drowning  man 
cuncd  his  murderer,  and  to  tibia  cttrae  was  at- 


tributed alt  the  misfortunes  that  fell  tipon  die 
house  of  Pelops.  Peloponnesus  received  its 
name  from  him.  Of  his  sons,  Atreus  and  Thy- 
estes  are  most  celebrated.  After  death  Pelops 
received  divine  honors,  and  a  temple  was  built 
to  him  in  the  grove  at  Oljympia,  in  wfaidi  was 
the  Pdopium  where  sacrifices  to  him  were  of- 
fered. His  memory  was  further  perpetuated  fai 
sculptures  on  the  east  pediment  of  Ol^inpia. 
History  records  his  name  as  the  leader  m  the 
Achaean  invasion,  1300  b.c  :  and  attributes  to 
him  the  restotation  of  the  Olympian  games. 

PBLORIA,  in  botany,  the  appearance  of 
regrularity  of  structure  in  the  flowers  of  plants 
which  normally  bear  irregular  flowers,  instan- 
ces of  which  occur  in  the  snap-dragon  and  the 
toadflax,  which  being  normally  irregular,  as- 
sume a  symmetrical  form  It  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  abnormal  conditions,  especially  as 
concerns  light. 

PELOTA,  pa-l6'ti»,  or  JAI-ALAI,  a  Span- 
ish ball  game  popular  in  Cuba,  South  and  Cen- 
tral America^  and  latterly  in  certain  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  played  both  indoors 
and  out;  but  requires  a  court  or  concrete  floor, 
200  feet  long  and  65  feet  wide,  with  a  front 
wall  36  feet  square  at  one  end  and  a  second  or. 
rebounding  wall  of  similar  dimensions  at  the 
other  end  of  the  court  The  game  is  pU^d 
with  a  ball,  about  the  size  of  a  avrn  tennis-oall 
and  a  long,  narrow,  curved  wicker  work  basket 
or  chistera  fastened  to  the  hand  hy  means  of 
a  glove.  The  placers  number  four,  six  or  eight, 
divided  equally  into  sides  or  teams.  In  the 
professional  game  there  are  three  players  on 
a  side.  The  ball  is  bounded  from  basket  to 
wall  and  must  always  be  kept  in  motion.  The 
game  is  usually  of  50  points.  What  cricket  is 
to  England,  football  and  baseball  are  to  the 
United  States,  lacrosse  and  hockey  are  to 
Canada,  pelota  is  to  S^ain  and  odier  Spanisb- 
speaking  countries.  It  is  claimed  for  this  fpme 
that  it  requires  a  better  eye,  more  speed,  acUvity 
and  surer  control  over  every  muscle  of  the. 
body  than  any  other  sport 

PELOTAS,  pi-l6'tSs,  Brazil,  city  and  most 
sotitiierly  i>ort  of  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sal,  2S  iniles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Rio 
Grande,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  -Sao  Goncalo 
River.  The  bar  of  the  embouchtng  river  has 
been  cleared  away  and  Pelotas  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  of  Brazilian  ports  be- 
c?.use  of  its  fine  harbor.  The  S&o  Ck>ncalo 
makes  conmiercial  relations  with  Uruguay  pos-' 
siUe.  While  the  commercial  section  of  the  city 
is  not  always  inviting,  the  residential  quarter 
and  the  suburbs  are  attractive;  Its  chief  iiidu** 
try  is  drying;  and  powdering  meat;  ^ere  are 
great  abattou-5  near  the  dty  and  600,000  catde 
or  more  are  killed  eadi  year.  Pop.  abont 
33,000.  There  are  mzjxy  Europeans,  especial^ 
Germans  and  Italians,  in  the  ci^.  'TYk  port 
serves  also  a  considerable  part  of  Uruguay,  and 
its  chief  exports  are  the  hides  of  cattle  and 
horses,  and  a  quantity  of  mzxi,  or  Paraguay 
tea.  'the  imports  are  chiefly  coal,  iron  and 
steel,  both  raw  and  manufactured,  cotton  goods, 
china,  glass  and  earthenware,  flour,  paper» 
machmery  and  firebrick. 

PELOUBBT,  pei'oo-WIt,  Francis  Ntthan. 
American  author:  b.  New  Yoric  City,  2  Dec 
1831.  Is  1653  he  was  gnsduated  at  WUUami 
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College  and  in  18S7  at  the  Bai^r  Theologies 
Seminary  and  in  the  nine  year  entered 
the  Congr^tionat  nun»try.  FtXMn  IS57  to 
1883  he  held  various  pastonates  in  Massachu- 
setts, after  which  he  has  devoted  hitnself  to 
religious  literary  work.  His  puhliithed  worln 
include  *  Select  Notes  on  the  International 
Sunday  School  Lessons'  (44  annual  vols.,  1875- 
1918)  ;  three  grades  o{  Sutid»r  Sdiool  Quarter* 
lies  for  the  Scholars  18a0^1$19:  <£i«Kestive 
Illustrations  on  Matlnew.  John  and  Acts*  (3 
vols.,  189&-99) ;  «Loom  oi  Ufc*  (1900) :  «The 
Teacher's .  Commentary  on  Matthew  and  ott 
Acts'  (1901);  'Front  Line  of  the  Sunday 
School  Movement'  (1904);  ^Stpdies  in  the 
Book  of  Job'  (1906) ;  and  various  articles  on 
the  Sunday  School.  He  edited  'Select  Sonra 
for  the  Sunday  6chool>  (Vol  I,  1884;  ■  II, 
1893) ;  'Revision  of  the  Oxford  University 
Btttle  Helps' ;  'The  Cyclopedic  C^nci?rdance' 
(1903);  a  second  revised  edition  of  Snuth's 
'Bible  Dictionary';  'The  IntematiMiai  Bible 
Dictionary'  (1912)  ;  'Treasury  of  Bihtical  In- 
formatiDn>  (19U);  ^Oriental  Ufi^t>  (1914). 

PELTIER  EPWCT,  a  phenomenon  of 
cooHng,  or  the  apparent  absorption  of  heat. 
cAserved  by  j.  C.  A.  Peltier  at  the  junction  of 
two  rods  of  metal,  when  a  current  is  made  to 
pass  through  both  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
current  which  heats  them.  It  is  well  known 
(see  THERMO-ELEcnucrry)  that  heat  is'  trans- 
formed into  electricity  in  a  thermo-electric 
circuit.  The  electric  current  in  passing  throtigh 
all  parts  of  the  chrutt  tends  to  Heat  the  con- 
ductors, so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  cuiwit 
merely  carried  heat  from  the  thermo-electric 
junction  to  other  parts  of  the  circnit,  effecting 
an  equalization  of  temperature.  The  heat  is 
transformed  into  electricity  not  oidy  at  the  hot 
jimction,  bat  also,  as  Lord  Kelvin  has  shown, 
at  portions  which  have  different  temperatures 
of  one  or  both  metals.  Pettier  discovered  that 
a  current  flowing  in  a  circuit  composed  of  two 
nKtallic  conductors  heated  one  junction  and 
cooled  the  other,  and  it  came  to  be  supposed 
that,  as  in  a  thermo-elactri^  ciflcvit,  the  cur- 
rents hitherto  observed  had  cooled  the  hot  and 
heated  the  cold  junction  in  the  manner  ob- 
served by  Peltier,  the  heat  producing  the  cur- 
rent was  wholly  absorbed  at  the  hot  juncti<Hi| 
and  given  out  at  the  cold  junction,  dimitushea 
by  radiation,  and  by  the  heat  equivalent  of  the 
work  done  in  the  rest  of  the  circuit.  It  has  been' 
shown  by  Lord  Kelvin  that  this  ez;pIanation  is 
incomplete.  When  the  temperature  of  the  junc- 
tion is  at  the  "neutral  point*  (see  Thesho- 
ELECnuciTy)  the  two  metals  are  thermo-elec- 
trically  identical,  and  no  Peltier  effect  can  oc- 
cur, yet  a  current  passes  through  a  circuit  when 
the  not  junction  is  at  the  neutral  point  and  the 
other  is  not.  and  therefore  there  must  be  ab- 
sorption of  heat  somewhere  eUe  in  the  circuit 
than  at  the  junctions.  It  has  been  proved  that 
in  a  copper  wire  a  current  carries  heat  with  it 
from  a  hot  place  to  a  cold  one;  whereas  in  an 
iron  wire  a  current  carries  heat  with  it  from 
the  cold  places  to  the  hot  ones,  thus  retarding 
equalization  of  temperature  throughout  the 
circuit.   See  Electric  Direct  (TtniRENT. 

PBLUSIUH,  p£-la'shl-iim,  ancient  dty  of 
^ypt,  situated  at  uie  northeastern  extremity  of 
the  delta  of  the  Nile,  and  f^ving  its  name,  which 
io  Greek  meant  *mud  city/  to  ^  eas^qpi  or 


PchiHac  mouth  of      Nile  at  Tmch,  40  miles 

to  the  north.  The  dh^  of  Pelusium  is  probably 
to  be  identified  with  Sin  of  die  Bible.  It  was 
the  scene  of  several  battles,  notably  the  defeat 
of  Sennacherib's  besi^ng  forces  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  night  before  the  battle  a  host  of 
fteld-fflice  made  their  way  into  the  Assyrian 
camp  and  gnawed  throu^  the  bowstring;  and 
tbe  victory  of  Cambyses  in  525  bjc.  vluoi  put 
an  ettd  to  the  Egyptian  Empire.  Pehnium  is 
celebratisd  as  being  the  birthplace  of  the  geog-.' 
raidier  Ptolonms.  AQ  that  remains  of  tbe 
tity  at  the  present  day  is  a  few  mounds  and 
ItBgnents  of  Ivoken  cohmuu. 

PELVIC  GIRDLE.  See  Pelvis. 

PBLVIS  (Latin,  «bBsin»),  the  bony  basin 
formed  by  the  haunch-booes  and  sacrum  of  ver- 
tebrates, which  coDStituteB.  the  arch  giving  si^ 
port  to  the  lower  or  hinder  hmba.  The  pdvu 
corresponds  to  the  shoulder-girdle  of  the  upper 
or  fore  limbs,  and  forms  a  cavity  in  iriiich  sev- 
eral of  the  wd6minal  visoehi,  and  oifcans  relat- 
ing to  reproduction  and  the  urinary  functions, 
are  contained  and  protected.  The  human  pelvis 
is  formed  on  the'  sides  and  in  front  by  two 
bones,  each  of  which  Is  known  as  an  os  inno- 
minattUQ.  This,  the  chief  bone  of  the  pdvis, 
althou^^  consisting  of  hut  a  sin^^e  bone  m  the 
adult,  IS  in  the  young  state  composed  of  three 
distinct  bones,  the  uium,  ischium  and  pubes. 
These  bones  unite  firm^  abont  die  25th  year 
of  liiEe  to  form  a.  deep  cup-^isqwd  cavity,  the 
cotyloid  cavity  or  acetabalimi,  which  receives 
the  head  of  me  fettrar  or  thii^-bone,  and  thus 
forms  the  hip-j<MBL  To  this  cup  the  ischium 
and  iliwn  eadt  contribute  two-fifths  of  its  ex- 
tent, the  pubes  making  t^k  the  remaining  one- 
fifth.  The  aoetabututn  shows  on  its  lower  sur- 
face a  depression,  to  which  tbe  interarticular 
ligament  of  tbe  hip-joint  is  fixed.  From  the 
aoeubulum  the  iliuh  rises  backward  and  up- 
ward, and  constitutes  the  haunch,  and  thtis 
forms  the  chief  upper  botmdary  of  the  pelvic 
basin.  The  ischium  passes  backward  and  down- 
ward from  the  acetabuluiti,  while  the  pubis 
proceeds  inward  and  forward,  and  joins  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  front 
Wall  of  the  pelvis.  Behind,  the  innomiiiate 
bones  articulate  with  the  sacrum — composed 
of  several  vertebrae  united  together  in  one 
bone  —  which  thus  forms  the  posterior  part 
of  the  pelvis.  The  sacrum  and  coccyx  belong 
to  the  spinal  column.  The  sacrum  is  an  irregu- 
lar pyramid  in  shape,  apex  downward  and  joint- 
ing with  the  coccyx. 

The  pelvis  is  hicnned  in  the  erect  attitude 
of  man  so  that 'the  plane  of  its  brim  forms  with 
the  horizontal  plane  an  angle  of  from  60  de- 
grees to  65  degrees,  raising  tihe  base  or  upper 
part  of  the  sacrum  about  four  inches  above  the 
front.  The  pelvis  of  man  differs  materially 
from  that  of  woman,  the  differences  having 
chiefly  reference  to  the  greater  capacity  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  gestation.  The  ilia 
in  woman  are  more  expanded  than  in  man, 
giving  to  the  female  her  noticeably  greater 
breaoth,  on  the  average  about  two  inches,  across 
the  hips.  The  pelvis  of  woman,  as  a  whole,  is 
also  of  lighter  weight  than  that  of  man.  Com- 
plicated muscular  attachments  exist  in  con- ' 
nection  with  the  attachment  of  the  pelvis  to  the 
trunk,  and  mth  that  of  tbe  lower  limbs  to  the 
pelvis.    Deionnitiei  of  dw  pdvia  arise  froai 
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various  causes,  error  in  derelopment,  local 
disease,  injury,  new  growth,  etc.  There  are 
racial  peculiarities  in  the  diape  of  the  pelvic 
brim.  That  of  the  Caucasian  is  wide  trans- 
versely, while  that  of  the  negro  is  relatively 
ccmstricted  in  the  same  sense.  The  study  of 
the  Aapc  and  size  of  the  pelvis  is  of  eqwdal 
interest  to  obstetridans. 

The  pelvis  varies  greater  in  devdopment  and 
perfection  even  in  the  Mammalia,  it  may  be 
extremely  rudimentary,  as  in  whales,  dugongs 
and  manatees.  In  the  Mammalia  generally  the 
pelvis  is  always  more  elongated  and  narrower 
than  in  man.  It  is  much  elongated  in  bats  and 
insectivorous  mammals;  its  lulves  being  con- 
nected at  the  pubis  by  ligament  only,  or  being, 
as  in  many  bats  and  in  moles  and  shrews,  wholly 
unconnected  and  separate  in  front.  In  no  birds, 
save  in  the  ostrichea.  are  the  pelvic  halves  united 
at  the  symphysis  pubis.  In  all  birds,  and  in  the 
porcupine  ant-eater,  the  acetabulum  is  perfo- 
rated. The  Monotrtmata  and  Marsufiialia  pos- 
sess what  are  termed  marsupial  bones,  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  pelvis  brim  or  pubes.  (See 
MAIUfALS;  M4BSUPIAUA;  Mohotrbhata). 
These  bones  arc  mcrdy  die  ossified  inner  ten- 
dons of  the  external '  oblique  muscles  of  the 
abdomen,  whidi  in  kansnroos,  etc.,  support  the 
niarstq>ium  or  pouch.  The  ischia  are  the  most 
constantly  represented  elements  in  the  mamma- 
lian pelvis.  In  turtles  and  crocodiles  the  dis- 
position of  the  pelvis  resembles  that  of  man. 
In  some  snakes  (for  example,  boas,  pythons, 
etc.)  a  rudimentary  pelvis  exists.  In  all  am- 
phibians the  ilium  is  tnvari^Iy  represented  in 
the  pelvis,  and  an  ischium  in  all  except  Proteus. 
In  fishes  many  variations  exist  in  the  degree  of 
perfection  of  the  pelvic  elements.  The  ilium 
of  fishes  is  almost  invariably  absent. 

Pdvic  Girdle^ —  In  man  this  part  of  the 
skeleton  (imperfect  behind,  the  gap  being  filled 
by  the  sacrum)  is  formed  by  the  two  innomi- 
nate bone — the  haunch  or  hip  bones.  In  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  life  its  construction  is 
various.  See  Anatdut;  Ostbology,  and  con- 
sult Donnan,  Franldin  A.,  ^Defomutics  of  the 
Pdvis*  (New  York  1916). 

PELZ,  pelts,  Paul  Johannes,  American 
architect:  b.  Sdtendorf,  Silesia,  18  Nov.  1841.' 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  Saint  Elizabeth 
and  the  College  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Breslau; 
at  16  removed  to  America  whither  his  father, 
had  come  in  1851  for  iKilitical  reasons. 
In  1859-66  he  studied  architecture  at  New 
York  under  Detlif  Lienau.  For  many  years  he 
was  connected  with,  the  United  States  lif^t- 
house  board  as  architect  and  dvil  engineer,  and 
deigned  many  lighthouses.  He  was  architect 
of  the  Concessional  Library  building,  of 
(jeoi^town  College  Academic  Building,  Car- 
negie Library  and  Mu^c  Hall  BuilfUng,  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  the  United  States  Government 
Army  and  Navy  Hospital  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark., , 
the  Chamberlain  Hotel.  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Va.,  Clinic  Hospital,  University  of  Virginia, 
Aula  Christi  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  Machinery 
Hall  at  the  Saint  Louis  Exposition,  and  many 
others. 

PKMBA,  a  coralline  island  lyin^  20  miles 
due  east  of  the  port  of  Tanga,  Gennan  East 
Africa  and  about  28  milea  northeast'  of'  Zana*- 
bar.  It  is  a  part  of  British  £^st  Africa  under 
the  divisioB  of  the  Zansibar  Protectorate.  It 


is  aboiit  38  miles  long.  IC^  miles  broad  and  has 
an  area  of  about  400  square  miles.  It  is  gen- 
erally low  with  some  inland  hills  and  swampy 
valleys,  and  is  well-wooded  and  fertile,  llie 
northern  and  eastern  tmrts  were  until  recently 
covered  with  prittieval  forests,  whidi  have  been 
partly  cat  away  for  dove  ^antations.  The 
Arabs  call  it  "Tlie  Emerald  Isle.*  The  shore 
line  of  the  island  is  deeply  indented  so  that  no 
part  of  it  is  far  from  the  sea,  and  this  serves 
to  temper  the  ver^  hot  dtmate  with  continual 
breezes.  The  rainfall  is  about  75  inches. 
Malaria  of  a  mild  type  is  prevalent,  otherwise 
tibe  island  is  salubrious. 

Pemba  Is  notable  as  being  the  largest  clove 
growing  district  in  ^e  world,  having  38,000 
acres  under  cultivation,  and  produdng  an  an- 
nual crop  of  about  9,000,000  pounds —  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  world's  supply — valued  at 
nearly  ^,000,000.  This  mdustry  is  practically 
all  in  the  hands  of  Arabs.  There  are  also  some 
cocoanut  groves,  but  the  soil  is  too  clayey  to 
suit  them,  and  the  climate  is  too  moist  for  dry- 
ing the  copra.  A  few  ceara  rubber  plantations 
have  been  set  out,  and  forests  abound  in 
the  rubber  vine  (Landolphia) ,  bat  the  rubber 
production  is  so  far  insignificant.  All  sorts  of 
tropical  fruits  grow  in  abundance.  There  were 
formerly  great  rice  fidds,  and  rice  was  the  chief 
food  of  uie  inhabitants  and  the  chief  ardde 
of.  export.  Now  the  prindpat  food  is  the 
manioc  or  cassava  (tapioca),  and  rice  is  one  of 
the  chief  im^rts.  The  island  is  governed  from 
Zanzibar,  with  which  it  has  wireless  communi- 
cation, aqd  a  weekly  steamer  service.  Chakc- 
chake  (pop.  9^000),  the  principal  seaport  and 
town,  sbmds  on  an  inlet  on  the  west  coast. 
Pemba  was.  transferred  to  the  British  East 
Africa  Company  in  1891  by  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar.  The  capital  is  Weti,  on  the  west 
coast,  atuated  on  the  islet-fringed  Bay  of  WetL 
Pop.  about  83,130.  Consult  (Saster,  T.  E.  E., 
'Pemba,  the  Spice  Island  of  Zanzibar'  (Loo- 
don  1913) ;  Lyne,  R.  N^  'ZanzSiar  in  Contem- 
poraneous Times*  (London  1905). 

PBMBBRTON,  p«m'b«r-t6n,  John  CUfford, 
American  soldier :  b.  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  10  Aug. 
1818;  d.  Penllyn,  Pa.,  13  July  1881.  He  was 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1837,  served 
against  the  Indians  in  Florida  tn  1837-39,  and 
took  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  Canadian 
border  troubles,  1840-42.  He  was  made  first 
lieutenant  in  1842  and  served  under  (Jeneral 
Worth  in  tiie  Mexican  War,  bdng  breveted 
captain  for  conspicuous  bravery  at  Monterey, 
and  major  for  services  at  Molino  del  Rey. 
He  continued  in  service  in  the  army  accompany- 
ing the  expedition  to  Utah  in  1858.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  entered  the  Confederate  army.  He 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  and  engaged  in 
organizing  the  artillery  and  cavalry  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  in  which  task  he  was  eminently 
successful.  He  was  made  a  major  in  1861, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  was  promoted  to  colonel, 
and  then  to  brigadier-general.  In  February 
1862  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- 

feneral  with  command  of  the  department  of 
outh  Carolina,  Gieorgia  and  Florida;  in  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year  he  was  rais^  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general;  in  1863  succeeded 
General  Van  Dom  m  the  department  compris- 
ing MManpniif  Tennessee  and  eastern  Loi^ 
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iana.  Here  he  refused  co-tqwration  -with 
General  Johnston's  plans  and  his  corrc^nd-* 
eDoe  with  that  general  fell  into  the  hands  of 
General  Grant,  who  defeated  htm  at  Champaon's 
Hill  and  Bie  Blade  Bridge,  and  later  captured 
Vicksburs:  alter  a  brave  defense  by  Pemberton. 
His  cooouct  excited  severe  criticism  and  after 
his  exchange  he  rested  his  cotoraission,  bnt 
in  1864  accepted  the  rank  of  lieuteaaat>o>lonel 
with  comouod  of  the  artillery  defenses  at 
Ridunond  and.  served  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  remainder -of  his  life  was  spent  in  retire- 
ment in  Virginia  and  later  in  Peonsylvama. 

PBMBSRTON>  Max,  EngHsh  noveUst: 
b.  fiirmtngfaam,  En^and,  19  June  1863.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambndge  and  was  one  of  the  staff 
of  Vanity  Pair  in  1885.  He  was  editor  of 
Ckums,  a  boy^  paper,  1892-93,  and  editor  of 
CwetTs  Mqgimnt,  1806-1906.  He  has  pub- 
lished <The  Dairy  of  a  Scottndffll>  ( 1891) ;  <Tht 
Ifon  Pirate*  (1894);  <Sea  Wohres'  (18!M). 
and  <The  Impregnate  Gty>  (1895),  stories 
of  adventure;  ^The  little  Huguenot' ;  'A  Pnri- 
tan's  Wife>  (1896);  *■  Gentletnan's  Gentleman' 
(1896)  ;  (Christine  of  the  HiUs>  (1897),  a  novel 
of  Dalmatian  life;  <The  Garden  of  Swords> 
(1899);  'The  House  Under  the  Sea>  (1902); 
<Doctor  Xavter'  (1903)-;  'A  daughter  of  the 
States'  (1904):  <TW  Gold  W<df>a904) :  *The 
Hundred  Days>  (1905)  ;  'Sigiiors  of  the  Nigh>> 
(1905);  <Sir  Richard  Escoinbe>  (1908);  ^wSoit 
MotIey>  (1911):  <War  aod  the  Womaa> 
(1912;;  ^Behind  the  Curtain'  (1916);  'Her 
Wedding  Night'  (1917). 

PBMBSOKB,  pWbr^  Canada,  town  and 
county<seat  of  Renfrew  County,  Ontario, 
simated  on  the  Ottawa  Kver  and  reached  hy 
the  Cauadiau  Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
railroads,  100  miles  north  by  west  of  Ottawa. 
It  has  seveial  fine  jmUic  buildingi  and  omlaina 
two  hospitals,  woolen  ndllsi:  lumber  and  saw- 
mills, steel  mxViK  building  materials  works^  tool 
works,  leather  and  leather  goods  wofks,  brkfc 
yards,  etc  Pembroke  was  once  the  rcadnice  of 
the  Rev.  Heniy  Edward  Letang,  the  Frendt> 
(Canadian  churchman.   Popu  5,626^ 

PSMBROKB.  N.  H,  town  in  Merrimade 
County,  on  die  Merrimack  River,  and  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad,  five  miles  south  of 
Concord.  Pembroke  Academy  is  located  here 
and  the  town  ilso  contains  a  soldien* 
ment,  monument  to  Joaie  Langmaid  and  a 
sanitarium.  It  has  extcnatve  interests  in  fann- 
ing, poultry-culture^  and  cotton  manufacturing. 
Pop.  3,062. 

PBMBSOKB,  (1)  Wales,  a  western  mari- 
time  connty  or  shire  of  Soath  Wales  bordered 
by  Saint  George's  channel  on  the  northwest  and 
the  Bristol  channel  on  the  south,  and 
bounded  northeast  hy  Cardigan  and  east  by 
Carmarthen.  Area,  614  square  miles.  Capital, 
Pembroke.  The  county  is  diversified  with  hin 
and  vale,  attaining  a  height  of  1,754  feet  in  die 
PrccdHy  Hills:  the  coast  is  indented  hy  numer- 
ous bays  and  fine  harbors,  chief  of  which  is  die 
celebrated  Milford  Haven  (q.v.).  Barlev,  oats 
and  potatoes  are  the  prindfol  agricuttunu  prod- 
ucts; cool  is  mined  and  slate  quarried;  iron  and 
lead  mining  have  inactically  ceased.   The  fish^- 
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London.  Its  priodpal  industries  are  connected 
with  Pembroke  Dock,  or  Pater,  two  and  one* 
half  miles  northwest,  a  naval  dod^rd  and 
arsenal,  establi^ed  in  1814.  This  establish- 
tUent  comprises  an  area  of  80  acres,  and  since 
1861  has  been  fortified  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
|2300,00D.  Pembroke's  most  interesting  edifice 
IS  its  mined  Norman  casde  dating  frmn  1094, 
in  which  it  is  said  Henry  VII  was  bom  in 
145:;.  Poa  about  15,600.  (3)  The  cavital  of 
Renfrew  County,  Ontario,  Caiiada,  on  a  south- 
e^n  point  of  AJltuaette  Lake,  an  expansion  of 
the  Ottawa  River,  74  miles  by  rail  northwest  of 
Ottawa  on  the  CaxtaAi^  Padfic  and  Canadian 
Atlantic  railways.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  diocese.  The  Muskrat  River,  a  small 
affluent  of  the  Ottawa,  traverses  the  town  and 
supplies  water-power  to  the  saw,  grist,  woolen 
nulls,  the  tannery  and  other  industrial  estab- 
lishments. The  town  has  nine  churches,  ux 
schools,  two  hospitals  and  three  banks.  It  is 
supplied  with  cheap  hydro-dectric  power  from 
its  own  works,  and  manufactures  for  export 
mocassins,  gloves,  steel  furniture,  etc.  A  con- 
siderable trade  in  lumber  is  carried  on.  Pop. 
about  8,500.  (4)  A  munidpality  of  Ldnster, 
Ireland,  subuihan  to  Dublin,  on  the  southeast 
PEMBROKB  (p«m'brok)  COLLBGB, 
Cambridge,  Engiaod,  was  founded  in  1347, 
under  the  name  of  VakiKe-Maiy,  by  Maiy  dc 
Saint  Paul,  widow  of  Ayliter  de  Valence,'  Earl 
of  Pemhrok^  who  was  killed  on  his  weddit«- 
da/  at  a  titling  matdi  held  in  honor  of  thie 
bnde;  she  thereuiran  went  into  conventual  re-' 
tirement,  bequeathing  her  estate  to  pfous  uses. 
King  Henry  VI  was  so  libenal  a  benefactor  ttf 
the  college  as  to  obtain  the  name  of  a  second 
founder.  There  are  29  open  scholarrii^,  vary^ 
ing  in  value  from  $100  to  $400  a  year,  and  15 
wui  fellowships.  The  buildings  were  greatly 
added  to  and  altered  between  the  years 
and  1883,  many  of  the  original  structures  being 
torn  down  and  rebuilt  The  chapel,  iti  Corin- 
thian style,  was  built  by  Sir  Christo^er  Wren 
in  1663.  Among  many  noted  alumni  are 
Nicholas  Ridley,  the  martyr.  Archbishops 
Grindal  and  Whitglft,  Spenser  and  Gray,  the 
poets,  and  William  Pitt  (fte  younger). 

PBMBROKB  COLLEGS,  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, origioalhr  Broadgates  Hall,  was  found^ 
in  the  year  1624  by  James  I,  and  obtained  its 
name  from  WilUani  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroltt. 
then  chancellor  of  the  university.  It  was  en- 
dowed by  the  Rev.  Richard  Wightvridc,  rector 
of  Ilsey,  Berks,  and  by  Thomas  Tesdale  of 
Glympton,  Oxfordshire.  The  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  college,  settled  by  ordinances  of  the 
commissioDers  under  the  statute  of  1877,  admits 
of  a  master,  not  less  than  10  fellows,  and  of 
not  less  than  12  scholars.  Some  of  the  fellow- 
ships are  at  present  stispended.  There  are  in 
all  24  scholarships  and  exhibitions  the  value  of 
each,  bdng  from  $300  to  $500  a  year.  Among 
its  distinguished  alumni  are  Beaumont,  the  dra- 
matist Camden,  the  antiquary.  Sir  William 
Blackstone.  Sir  Tliomas  Browne,  Samud  John- 
son. John  Fym,  Shenstone  and  Geoi^  White- 
field. 

PBHMICAN,  a  food  preparation  of  the 
American  Indians,  consisting  of  buffalo  or 
venison  meat  cnt  into  strips  and  dried  in  the 
ttm,  and,  after  bang  pounded  into  powder 
ntixed  wiih  fiit  to  a  paste;  and  pressed  into 
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cakes.  It  was  mixed  mth  ^ud-berries,  cran- 
berries or  otlur  wild  fruits  and  compressed  in 
bags  of  rawhide:  It  was  diiefly  used  on  long- 
joum^  and  time  of  war.  A  similar  prepar»< 
tion  made  of  iieef  under  the  same  name  is  used 
on  long  Arctic  expeditions,  the  fruit  used  be- 
ing raisins  or  Zante  currants.  It  is  regarded 
as  containing  the  largest  possible  food  vahie 
for  the  space  it  occupies. 

PBMPHIQUS,  pem'fl-gus.  or  POMPHO- 
LYX,  known  popularly  as  "bladdery  fever,*  an 
affection  of  the  ridn  d»racterized  by  an 
emption  of  large  vesicles  ran^n^  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  m)ed  with  serous 
fluid,  blood  or  pus,  and  called  blebs  or  bullae. 
The  disease  assumes  both  acute  and  chronic 
forms,  and  appears  also  as  a  concomitant  with 
other  diseases,  as  syphilis.  In  mild  acute  cases 
blelra  appear  in  succession,  continue  for  several 
days,  titen  4)ieak,  form  a  thin  scab,  and  soon 
heal  without  fever  or  inflammation.  In  severe 
cases  there  is  often  much  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, the  blebs  are  larger,  and  the  scabs  heal 
with  difficulty.  The  general  health  shows  im- 
pairment, fever  develops,  and  sometimes  there 
is  troublesome  itching.  The  chronic  form  dif- 
fers from  the  acute  mainly  by  its  longer  con- 
tinuance. The  acute  chiefly  affects  children, 
and  has  been  ascribed  to  dentition,  errors  of 
diet,  etc. ;  while  the  chronic  chiefly  attacks  aged' 
persons,  and  is  probably  due  to  debility  and  un- 
paired nutrition.  The  acute  form  usually  re- 
qinres  only  cooling  medicines  and  <fiet,  and  mild 
local  dressii^,  moh  as  simple  cerate,  io  pro- 
tect the  raw  surfaces  from  exposure  to  the  air. 
in  the  dironic  form  a  nutritious  diet,  with  the 
judicious  use  of  tonics  (iron,  strychnine, 
quinine,  etc.),  is  most  commonly  successful.  In 
obstinate  cases  arsenic  is  given.  Sedative  local' 
applications  and  continuous  baths  in  warm 
water  are  of  great  importance  in  fhe  treattnent: 

FBN,  an  instrument  for  writing  with  a 
fluid.  Pens  have  been  in  use  from  very  ancient 
times,  b^ng  made  and  adapted  to  the  materia] 
upon  which  the.  written  characters  were  to  be 
impressed  In  die  earliest  periods  tools  of  steel 
served  for  writing  on, stone  or  metallic  plates* 
and  such  are  referred  to  by  Job  in  speaking  of 
an  "iron  pen.*  For  the  waxen  tablets  of  the 
ancients  a  metallic  stylus  was  employed,  one  end 
of  which  was  sharpened  for  marking,  and  the 
other  was  flattened  for  erasing  the  marks  and 
smoothing  the  wax>  beoce  m  ^rase  "often 
turn  the  pen,*  whidi  was' used  tn  careftil  re- 
vision, with  frequent  erasore  and  rewriting. 
It  was  also  die  practice  in  ancient  times, 
as  among  the  Chinese  at  the  present  day, 
to  paint  the  letters  with  a  fine  hair  pen- 
cil. Pens  of  reeds  were  also  made  at  a 
very  early  period  for  the  use  of  a  fluid  ink 
upon  papyrus.  The  reed  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose is  described  as  small  and  hard,  and  abont 
the  size  of  a  swan's  quill.  ^  It  was  found  in 
Egypt  and  Armenia ;  and  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
were  famous  markets  in  which  it  was  sold. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  reeds  are 
still  collected  for  this  use,  and  are  distributed 
throughout  various  parts  of  the  eastern  coun- 
tries, being  better  adapted  to  the  ink  and  paper 
employed  in  these  re^ns  than  any  other  land 
of  pens.  They  are  prepared  by  leaving  them 
under  dung  he^  for  several  months  whidi 
causes  them  to. acquire  a  mixed  blade  and-yei- 


itiw  color,  and  a  smooth  and  hard  surface. 
The  pith  is  dried  up  by  the  heat  generated 

QniU  Pena,^  The  introduction  of  papier  ren- 
dered necessary  pens  of  finer  character,  and 
quills  of  the  goose  and  swan  next  came  into 
use,  and  for  extremely  fine  writing  those  of 
otiKT  birds,  as  of  the  crow,  were  fomtd  well 
adapted.  A  great  trade  grew  up  in  diesc  ar- 
ticles) and  continued  for  several  centuries.  Po- 
land and  Russia  were  largdy  engapred  in  it,  and 
immense  flocks  of  geese  were  raised  in  those 
countries  chiefly  for  their  qiuUs.  In  a  single 
year  Saint  Petersburg  has  furnished  to  England 
over  27,000,000  quills.  Germany  and  the  NMfaer- 
lands  were  also  large  producers  of  goose  .quills. 
From  each  goose  the  average  number  of  good 
quills  obtained  was  only  10  or  12,  though  some- 
times they  amounted  to  20.  As  they  were 
plucked  from  the  wiii«  they  were  soft  and 
toug^,  and  covered  wiOin  and  without  with  a 
thin  membrane.  They  were  first  sorted  accord- 
ing to  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  barrel 
into  primes,  seconds  and  pinions,  and  were  then 
buried  for  a  short  time  in  hot  sand  which  dried 
the  outside  sldn,  so  that  it  was  easily  scraped 
off,  and  the  inner  linii^  became  shriveled  and 
detached  This  treatment  was  called,  from  hav- 
ing been  practised  in  Holland,  Mutching.* 
After  this  the  qmlls  were  hardened  by  dipping 
them  into  a  boiling  solution  of  alum  or  ol 
diluted  nitric  acid,  which  also  rendered  the 
4arrel  yellow.  A  portion  of  the  barbs  was  then 
stripped  off,  and  me  qoills  were  tied  tn  bancUes 
for  the  market. 

Steel  Peiia.~The  imnnnse  consumption  of 
quills  led  to  the  inventum  of  the  steel  pens, 
which  appeared  first  in  Enii^d  in  1803.  They 
cost  originally  $2  to  (3  eadh,  although  the  price 
was  reduced  to  12  cents  in  the  course  of  10 
years.  No  sidatantial  advance  was  made  in 
the  manufacture:  until  after  the  adoption  of 
drop  presses,  ia  18^  It  was  not  till  after  1830 
that  steel  pens  began  to  come  into  extensive  use, 
owing  to  improvements  introduced  by  James 
Perry,  Joseph  Gillott,  Sir  Josiah  Mason  and 
other  manufacturers.  The  lowest-priced  nens 
are  now  made  almost  entirely  by  madiinery, 
but  the  finer  qualities  require  a  deal  of  hand 
labor  in  finidiing.  Up  to  quite  recent  years  all 
the  steel  for  the  manufacture  of  pens  was  im- 
ported from  ^effield,  England,  and  ior  cer- 
tain makes  of  pens  tiie  sMel  is  still  broiqrfit 
ffom  there.  But  American  sted  malmrs  have 
been  very  successful  in  supplying  a  satisfac* 
tory  1  per  cent  carbon  steel  which  answers 
every  purpose,  and  the  importati<»is  are  very 
smaU.  As  it  comes  to  the  pen  manufacturer 
the  steel  is  in  sheets  about  nve  feet  long.  19 
inches  wide,  and  23/1000  of  an  inch  thick. 
This  is  cut  into  strips  19  inches  long  and  just 
wide  enough  to  cut  a  double  row  of  pens,  witib 
their  points  interlapmng  alternate^.  The 
strips  are  first  annealed  for  several  hours,  and 
then  placed  in  a  tumbling  barrel  contaidbig  a 
"pickle*  of  dilute  sulphuric  add  to  remove  tlw 
scale  of  oxide.  The  strip  is  then  cold-rolled 
by  successive  reductions  to  a  thidmess  of 
9/1000  of  an  inch  —  requiring  about  20  passes 
throui^  the  rolls.  For  some  special  pens  the 
thickness  required  is  but  2/1000  of  an  inch. 
The  sheets  are  most  carefully  gaufred.  the 
manmum  variation  permitted  being  1/4000  of 
an  inch.  The  strips  are  paued  into  the  hands 
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of  a  girl,  seated  at  a  press,  who,  by  means  of 
die  and  poncfa  correspcHidinR,  cuts  out  ^e<;es 
the  sh^e  of  the  pen,  called  blanks  at  the  rate 
of  40,000  per  day  of  «f^t- hours,  some  200  dif- 
ferent styles  of  dies  beine  required  tojprodnce 
the  variety  demanded  by  the  market.  The  next 
stage  is  called  piercing,  which  is  cutting  out  by 
a  punch  the  central  hole  in  the  nib,  and  at  this 
stage  also  the  lateral  slits  are  cut.  The  metal 
has  become  through  the  repeated  rolling  and 
statnping  so  hard  that  it  is  necessary  to  anneal 
it.  This  is  effected  hy  placing  the  Uanks  in 
cast-iron  pots,  and  raising  them  to  a  red  heat 
in  a  muffle-furnace,  afterward  leaving  them  to 
cool  slowly.  Up  to  this  stage  the  uank  is  a 
flat  piece  of  steel;  it  is  now  stamped  with  the 
maker's  name  and  the  number,  and  is  then 
passed  to  the  raising-press,  where  it  is  rendered 
concave  by  being  pressed  into  a  groove -b>;  a 
sitiker.  Ine  next  process  is  hardening,  which 
ia  done  hy  hestinff  the  pens  to  a  red  hoit  in  an 
iron  box  or  muffie,  wid  then  plunging;  them  in 
oil.  The  process  of  tempering  f oDowsr;  and 
then  the^  are  scoured  and  deaned  by  immcrnon 
IB  so>da  water  and  dilute  sul])huric  add  success- 
ivdy,  and  by  friction  in  a  tumbling  barrel  with 
sand  and  similar  solid  substances.  The  outside 
<^  the  nib  is  than  ground  first  lengthwise  and 
then  crosswise,  whidi  is  done  by  Afferent  oer- 
sons  upon  separate  emery  grinding-vHieelB.  Next 
oomes  the  most  delicate  operation,  cutting  the 
central  sUt,  upon  the  nicety  of  which  a  great 
part  of  the  vahie  of  the  pen  depends.  The  pea 
is  placed  lengthwise  on  a  chisel  fixed  in  the 
bed  of  a  shearing  machine;  the  descending 
lever  carries  another  chisel,  whic^  passes  down 
just  clearing  the  other  with  the  minutest  ac- 
curacy. The  points  of  die  tip  are  now  very 
sharp  and  jailed:  they  are  amoothed  bv  being 
tiunbled  in  pots  for  30  hours  with  granulateo 
fire-clay  bndos.  They  then  eo  to  the  iit' 
spectors'  tables  ni^ich  are  of  Uack  glass.  Here 
each  pen  is.  scrupulously  cxaminca  by  an  ex- 
pert for  accurajcy  of  cutting,  {aerdng,  markiag, 
raising,  grinding,  slittine.  tempering  and  finidi 
of  pomt.  Those  which  are  passed  as  perfect 
are  then  poU^d  in  buffing  boxes.  If  they  are 
to  remain  their  natural  steel  gray  color  they  are 
at  once  lacquered.  Or  they  may  be  plated  with 
gold,  nlver  or  .bronze.  Or  they  may  he 
colored  twown,  black  Of  blin  lity  being  heated  ia 
a  revolving  metal  cylinder  over  a  dtarcoal 
stove,  and  removing  them  when  .the  desired 
tint  is  attained;  they  are  then  varnished  by 
lac  dissolved  in  naphtha.  Aft^r  being  dried  by 
heat  they  are  counted  mechanically  into  small 
boxes  ready ,  for  the  market.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cheaper  grades  of  steel  pens  are  now 
made  on  automatic  machines  n^ich  turn  out  the 
finished  pens  ready  for  laoitteriiig.  The  annual 
pn>diicti<w  of  sted  pens  in  the  United  States 
u  about  3,000.000  gnaa.  About  one-sixth  of 
the  total  output  is  exported. 

Gold  Peiuk—  The  gcdd  pen  is  an  Amerifliu 
product  and  the  worm's  supply  is  practically, 
manufactured  in  New.  York.  In  1823  John 
Isaac  Hawldns,  an  American,  residing  in  Engr 
l^d,  imbedded  pieces  of  diamond  and  ruiqr  in 
the  points  of  tortoise  ^ell  pens,  which  were 
softened  in  water  to  receive  the  stcnes. ,  The 
same  manufacturer,  hearii^.that  bits  <>£  an  ex* 
tremely  hard  native  alloy  o^  iridium  and  os- 
mium, sent  by  Dr.  WoUaston  to  a  penmaker  tp 


he  used  for  pointa,  had  heoi  returned  as  too 
hard  for  wondng,  obtained  these  for  his  own 
experiments  and  was  the  first  to  produce  the 
famous  ^diamond  points*  soldered  to  gold  pens. 
The  manufacture  of  these  pens  made  but  slow 
progress,  great  skill,  the  result  of  long  continued 
experinLetits,  being  necessary  to  produce  the 
exact  shape,  suited  for  the  required  elasticity  of 
the  pen  and  to  combine  this  with  the  proper 
size  and  form  of  the  pmnts.  They  were  more* 
over  costly  as  well  on  account  of  the  metal 
employed  as  the  labor  expended  in  the  manufac- 
tmre.  The  right  to  make  gold  pens  was  pur- 
chased of  Hawkins  by  Dr.  Cleveland,  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman  then  in  England,  who  on  his 
return  induced  t«vi  Brown,  a  watchmaker  in 
Detroit^  to  undertake  their  manufacture.  This 
was  about  ^e  year  1835.  The  experiment  was 
attended'with  httle  success.  Brown  removed  in 
1840  to  ^<w :  Yorii  and  there  introduced  the 
businei By  w^^ch  gtadually  increased  in  import- 
ance as  the  quality  oi  toe  pens  was  improved 
tind  the-price  diminished  their  more  rapid 
producdon.  Ati  first  the  pens  were  cut  with 
scissors  into  shape  from  a  thin  flat  strip  of 
gold  and  a  slit,  bdng  cut  in  the  nib  a  bit  of 
iridium  was  soldered' to  each  point  separately 
and  the  points  were  then  rounded  up  into  shape 
with  a  m^et  upon  a  stick.  The  inferior  pens 
thus  made  1^  hand  sold  for  $5  to  $10  eack, 
The  first  machines  and  ahnost  the  only  import- 
ant ones  in  use  apidlcd>le'  to  the  differ«it 
branches  of  i  this  work,  were  invented  by  John 
Rendell,  who  systematized  the  process,  giving 
to  each  woricman  bis  peculiar  branch  and  thus 
a  nioety  and  certainty  of  good  work  were  at- 
tained by  each  one  which  was  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  the  pen.  In  the  process  now  in 
use  the  pure  gold  as  it  comes  from  the  United 
States  Assay  Office  is  melted  and  alloyed  with 
vrath  copper  and  silver  to  a  l4-carat  degree  of 
puri^.  It  i»  then  cast  in  the  form  of  a  bar 
which  is  rolled  into  strips  1.32  of  an  inch  in 
thickiiess.  The  Uanks  are  stamped  out  on  a 
screw  press.  A  notch  is  cut  in  the  tip  of  each 
blaiUc  and  a  btt  of  iridium  soldered  in  to  form 
the  wearing  point.  The  pen  is  then  "marked* 
with  the  maker's  n»m«i  and  ettrved  to  prt^r 
shape  in  a  suitable  pr^ss.  The  tip  is  then  slit 
ftt  me  exact  cviU^c  bv.a  revolving  copper  .disc 
coated  .with' emery.  The  pen  isibrou^t.  to  Us 
desired  shape  and  flexibility  by  grinding  on  tofir 
per  wheels  fed  with  apery  and  fimUly-  poUshed 
on  buffing  wheels  coated  with  rouge.  The  pen 
then  goes  to  an  expert  pejunan  wbo  teats  its 
writing  qualities  and  correctft  any  defects  by 
regrinding  with  entery.. 

Fountain  Peas.^ —  From  about  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century- various  attempts  were  made  to 
owstnict  fountain  ^ns,  that  is,  pens  fitted  with 
an  ink-  resarvoir.  from  which  the  point  is  sup- 
plied hy  capillary  qr  other  action. .  The  fountain 
IMo  now  in  use  by.  the  millions  . >Kas  the  iovenr 
tion  of  Lewis  Edson  Wateipian  in  1883.  It  is 
a  combination  of  a  rubber  barrel  and  a  gold 
or  gilded  ptm.-  The  completed  article  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  market  has  passed  through  210 
distinct  operations  between  the  crude  materials 
and  the  finished  product-  The  making  of  the 
g^ldpen  has  been,  described  above.  The  larger 
fountain .  pen  factories  make  their  own  pens, 
but  in  sonie  plants  only  the  barrels  are  made 
and  gold  or  gold-plated  pens  are  bought  from 
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die  pen  malttfv  and  assembled  t^^  Ae  fountain 
pen  manufacturer.  In  making'  the  barrel  die 
crude  rubber  *Mscuits»  are  shced  and  ground 
up,  the  dirt  bang  washed  out  by  jets  of  water 
during  the  process.  For  10  or  12  days  the 
rubber  is  dried  and  cured  in  an  oven  kept  at 
135°  F.,  and  is  then  mixed  with  about  one-third 
of  its  weight  of  sulphur  in  a  mixing  mill. 
From  this  the  mass  is  passed  through  the  sheet- 
ing rolls  and  the  sheets  are  dien  cut  into  strips 
of  two  widdis  to  form  die  barrel  and  die  ca:p: 
These  strips  are  ddivered  to  workmen  who  sit 
at  heated  tables  of  poHshed  steel  and  who  roll 
the  strips  on  small  cylindrical  mandrels  and 
when  the  rubber  is  of  the  proper  thickness 
wind  both  rubber  and  mandrel  with  metal  foil. 
They  are  then  packed  in  powdered'  ^oapstone 
in  steel  boxes,  w^idi  are  placed  in  a  vulcanizer 
and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  300°  F.  for  14  or 
15  hours.  A  certain  elasttd^  being  required 
in  the  finished  barrel,  the  vulcamiang  must  not 
be  carried  too  far.  After  cooling,  the  cap  and 
barrel  are  hand  turned  in  a  lathe,  the  barrel 
being  tapered  at  both  ends  to  fit  die  caa 
Threads  are  cut  for  the  «spoon»  which  feeds 
the  ink  to  the  pen ;  the  ink  fissure  is  routed  out ; 
and  the  air  vett  is  bored.  The  parts  are  then 
in  tiie  rough  and  have  to  be  polimed  oa  a  cot> 
ton  f^ieel  buff  coated  with  roage.  The  diasii^ 
of  ^e  barrel  is  done  widi  a  diamond.  The 
latest  improvement  in  the  fountain  pen  is  an 
automatic  filler,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  a  device 
for  filling  the  pen  without  removing  the  part 
containing  the  pen  from  die  ink^reservoir,  the 
ink  being  drawn  throngli  die  pen,  which  is  dip- 
ped inte  the  well  or  botde.  Still  aoodier  im- 
provement b  the  screw  force  feed  whidi  over- 
comes the  drawback  experienced  in  die  oldtf 
models  of  dw  ^)ggii%  of  the  ink  dnnnel 
dirou^  drying.  The  force  feed  is  reversed  to 
fill  the  pen.  The  annual  proouction  of  foon- 
tain  pens  in  the  United  States  akme  i»  between 
7.000,000  and  8,000,000. 

The  Pen  Itidastry. —  Pens  are  now  made  in 
almost  endless  variety  as  regards  shape  and 
size,  character  of  point,  etc,  as  many  as  2,000 
distinct  sizes  and  styles  being  offered  by  makers. 
The  great  c«itre  of  tlie  mamifacture  is  Bir- 
mingham, England,  where  more  than  20,000^000 
pens  are  turned  out  every  week.  FVance  and 
Germany  also  manufacture  steel  pens  and  New 
York  leads  in  the  gold  pen  production  of  the 
world.  Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  pen  in- 
dustry may  be  obtained,  therefore,  when  it  is 
known  that  in  I860  nearly  all  the  pens  consumed 
in  this  country  were  of  foreign  manufacture. 
In  1860,  Richard  Esterbrook,  his  son  Richard 
and  James  Bromgrove  founded  a  pen  factory  at 
.Camden,  N.  J.  The  business  was  a  success 
from  die  start  and  in  1666  the  firm  was  incorpo- 
rated as  diQ  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Company. 
In  1880  not  more  than  $10,000  were  invested  ra 
the  pen  industry.  Besides  the  Esterbrook  com- 
pany, prominent  pen  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  are  Miller  Brothers,  Meriden, 
Conn.;  Turner  and  Harrison  and  Malpass  and 
Company,  Philadelphia;  and  the  Eagle  Pendl 
Company ;  A.  S.  Barnes  Company  and  Jos.  Gi!- 
lott  and  Sons,  New  York. 

According  to  die  1914  census  of  'manufac- 
tures there  were  in  the  United  States  in  that 
year,  engaged  in  die  manufacture  of  steel  pens, 
five  estwlisiimcnts  with  an  aggregate  ca^tal  of 
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$870,601,  employing  343,043  hands  and  with  an 
output  for  the  year  valued  at  $513,49a  There 
were  12  establisnments  making  gold  pens,  hav- 
ing a  combined  capital  of  $406,228,  emplojring 
174,209  hands  and  turning  out  a  product  valued 
at  $642,461.  There  were  also  55  establishments 
making  fountain  pens  and  stylographs,  widi 
$3,269,809  capital,  employing  717,533  hands  and  a 
product  valued  at  $6,865,074. 

PEN  ARGYL,  pgn  ar-jll  (Welsh,  Argyl 
Head),  Pa.,  borough  of  Northampton  County, 
on  the  Bangor  and  Portland  and  the  Lehigh 
and  New  England  railroads,  20  miles  north  of 
Easton.  Its  industrial  activities  include  shoe 
factory,  planing  mill  and  several  slate  quarries. 
Pop.  3.967. 

PEN-STIPPLE.  See  LzTHOcaAPHY. 

PBNA,  pa'na,  Cados  Marfft  de,  Umguayan 
diplomat:  b.  1852.  In  1876  lie  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  and  social  sciences  at 
the  University  of  Montevideo.  From  1885  to 
1911  Scnor  de  Pena  held  the  chair  of  political 
economy  and  administrative  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montevideo,  where  also  he  served  as 
dean  of  the  School  of  Law  and  Social  Sdencca. 
He  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Montevideo  in 
1889-90.  He  also  was  Secretanr  of  die  Treas- 
ury and  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Industry 
and  Public  Instruction  in  the  national,  gov- 
ernment. In  1907  the  government  de^atched 
him  to  a  confidential  mission  to  Brazil;  in  19U 
he  was  delegate  to  the  Pan-American  Con- 
ference at  Buenos  Aires  and  in  the  same  ^ear 
was  named  Uruguayan  Minister  to  the  United 
States.  His  pwlisoed  works  inclade  several 
volumes  on  me  commerce  education  and  in- 
dustry of  lUa  native  land. 

PBRA.  Rogoe  Skens,  Argentine  president, 
son  of  Don  Louis  Saenz  Pefia,  also  President 
of  Argentina:  b.  Buenos  Aires,  19  March  1851; 
d.  there.  9  Aug.  1914.  His  education  at  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires 
was  interrupted  by  service  in  the  army  while  a 
revolution  was  being  suppressed,  after  which  he 
completed  his  course.  He  was  elected  to  Par^ 
Ham  en  t  in  1876  and  in  the  following  year  be- 
came president  of  the  Chamber,  but  resigned  to 
offer  his  services  to  Peru  in  the  war  between 
that  country  and  Chile  in  1679-83.  He  was 
wounded  and  captured,  but  was  released  before 
die  end  of  the  war  and  returned  to  his  own 
coiuitfy.  He  was  under-secrctary  for  foreign 
affairs  in  1881;  and  in  1882  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Sud  America.  He  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Uruguay  in  1862;  was  a  delegate 
to  the  first  International  Congress  of  American 
States  in  1889-90 ;  and  was  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  Cabinet  of  Juarez  Cehnan  in 
1890.  In  1906  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Spain,  and  he  was  ambassador  to  Italy  In  1907- 
10.  He  was  elected  President  of  Argentina  in 
1910,  on  a  platform  of  agrarian  reform.  His 
adminlflration  was  marked  by  the  establishment 
of  cordial  relationships  between  Argentinai 
Brazil  and  Chile,  resulting  in  the  A.  B.  C  En- 
tente. His  work  greatly  strengthened  the  unity 
ol  the  Latin  races  in  America  as  wdl  as  fos- 
tered good  feeling  between  his  country  and 
Spain  and  Italy.  He  died  in  <^ee. 

PENALTY,  (1)  Originally,  a  puni^ment 
inflicted,  as  for  violation  of  the  taw;  common  in 
the  phrase  'death  penalty.*    <2)  A  sum  of 
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nttmty  tgroed  to  be  forfeited  in  caw  of  non- 
perfonmice  or  breach  of  a  oondttioiiv  ab  In  a 
contract  A  penalty,  unless  damages  are  is- 
certain  or  utdess  agreed  upon  as  liquidated 
damages,  will  not  be  eiforccd  either  in  a  court 
oi  law  or  of  equity.  The  language  of  the  con- 
tract t»  not  conclusive,  and  if  me  parties  call 
it  a  penalty  and  it  ai^iears  to  be  the  amount  of 
damages  they  believe  will  ensue  from  a  breach, 
it  wiU  be  enforced.  (3)  A  sum  of  money  re- 
coverable by  virtae  of  a  penal  statute  for  vio- 
lation of  its  provtsions. 

PBNANCB,  a  tiieolf^cal  term,  signifies 
first,  a  virtue,  or  conifition  of  mind;  secondly, 
an  outward  act  or  series  of  acts,  expressive  oi 
the  montal  conditi6n ;  thirdly, —  according  to  the 
Catholic  concq>tion, —  a  sacrament;  all  having 
to  do  with  the'  forgiveness  or  atonement  of  sin. 
The  three  various  phases  are  not  eonsidO'ed  'M 
inde^enttent,  separate  means  for  obtaining  rtf- 
mission  of  sin,  but  as  supplements,  one  of 
anodber:  the  penitential  spirit  is  the  primary 
necessi^;  tlie  pcnitoitial  exercise  is  the  natund 
and  <rimoas  manifestBthm  of  llie  Interior  statfc 
of  soul;  and  the  sacrament  is  not  a  substitute 
for  either  the  virtue  or  the  act,  but  a  comple- 
ment of  botiii  The  necessary  brevity  of  this 
article  will  allow  only  a  most  strnimary  trea^ 
ment  of  the  virtue  and  only  such  mention  of 
the  penitential  discipline  as  may  come  indr 
den tally  in  the  treatment  of  the  main  subject, 
the  sacrament  of  penance. 

1.  •Penance,*  the  virtue,  is  synonymotis  -with 
•rq»entance,»  «contrition  »  and  siich  other  terms 
as  express  sorrow  for  sin  as  an  offense  against 
the  law  and  the  person  of  God.  AH  Christlah 
theology  agrees  that  without  repentance  of  heart 
there  can  'be  no  remission  of  sin.  But  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  this  sorrow  there  is  dissen- 
sion. 'According  to  the  Augsburg  Cdnftssion 
(Art  XII),  *Repentance  con^sts  of  two  parts; 
one  is  contrition  or  terrors  stricken  into  the  con- 
science through  the  admowledgitient  of 

the  other  is  faith  that  for  Oirisrs  sake  sins  be 
forgiven.*  The  Council  of  Trent,  t««chtng  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  quotes  the  Lutheran  defini- 
tion, condemns  it  as  insufiicient  and  expfatins 
that  for  true  rei>entance  there  must  be  not  only 
present  "contrition  or  terrors,*  with  *faidi,» 
also  a  look  into  the  past  and  a  provision  for  the 
futore;  there  must  be  ^'sorrow  of  mind,  a  de- 
testation of  put  sin  and  a  determination  of  not 
shining  for  the  futore.*  (Sess.  14,  dt.  4.)  How- 
ever, Trent  recogiuzes  a  distinctien  between 
perfect  and  imperfect  contrition ;  tixax  comrition 
is  perfect  which  is  motived  by  Icvc  of  God,  that 
is  imperfect  which  is  begotten-  erf  fear  of  tte 
punishment  due  to  sin.  -  The  former,  sorrow 
for  sin  for  God's  sake,  of  itself  immediatdy 
remits  sin^  even  without  sacramental  absolution, 
provided  it  be  accompanied  by  at  least  an  iihr 
plkjt  .willingness  <m  me.part  of  the  penitent  «> 
make  use  of  vrimtever  means  God  nay  have  pro- 
vided for  the  receiving  of  formal  forgiveness. 
Furthermore,  even  by  use  of  the  sacrament  no 
one  can  possibly  receive  forgiveness  unless  he 
have  at  least  the  sorrow  that  conies  from  fear. 

2.  The  Sacrament  of  Penance.— Any  discus- 
sion about  the  existence  of  the  sacrament  may 
be  narrowed  down  into  an  attemjit  to  answer 
the  question  :  did  Jesus  Christ  as' the  louoder 
of  a  new  reli^n,  estabhsh  an:  institution  for 
continnitig  visibly  and  through  human  instns- 


nwntali^  one  of  ^  dUef  works  of  sahra- 
tion,  the '  forgiveness  of  sin  after  baptism? 
Anyone,  it  would  seem,  who  at  all  admits  the 
sabramentai  idea  in  the  Christian  religion  —  who 
accepts,  for  caample,  the  fact  of  baptismal  re- 
generation, camtot  logically  maintain,  a  priori, 
'the  impossilafity  of  the  existence  of  a  sacrament 
for  the  forgiveness  of  post-baptismal  sins. 

And  indeed^  whether  there  is  or  is  not.  sadi 
a  sacnunent,  u  a  qne^on  of  historical  fact 
rather  dum  of  theolo^cai  theoiy;  and  die 
■pswer  to  the  .question  most  cime  from  an  eat- 
aminatioa  of  historical  evidences. 

Hie  scrijptural  texts,  offered  as  wlmess  of 
the  fotmdation  of  a  special  *  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation,* are  three;  St.  Matt,  xvl,  18,  xviii,  18, 
and  St.  Jc^n  3cx,  22  and  23.  In  the  two  former 
passages,  Christ  is  rqiresented  as  bestowing, 
£rst  npon  Saint  Peter  and  then  upon  all  the 
apostles,  the  ^wer  of  "binding  and  *)oosing,'^ 
and  as  womisiiig  that  their  exercise  of  that 
power- soouhl  be  ratified  in  heaven.  The  pre- 
cise meaotng  of  these  two  texts  is  not  immedt- 
ately  evident:  it  may  justly  enough  be  main- 
tained that,  taken  alone,  they  give  no  certainty 
of  a  delegation  of  tlK  power  of  forgiving  sins. 
It  hat  been  pointed  out  tiiat  *to  bind*  and  *tD 
-kiose*  are  f  ormulee  of  rabbinical  theology  mean- 
ing, '^to  prohibit*  and  "to  pennit*;  hence  a 
mere  exegesis  of  these  texts  niay  diow  on^ 
that  a  general  lo^lative  add  jttmdal  power 
■VBS  granted  to  the  apostles,  wit  the  supple- 
mentary passage  of  the  Fourili  Gospel  ap- 
parentb'  specifies  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
.general  prerogative  of  binding  and  loosing  is  to 
be  exercised.  Saint  John  pictures  the  Lord 
solonnly  praying  over  the  a^^les,  breathing 
upon  them  in  token  of  the  uiqarting  of  tlw 
Holy  Spirit  sending  them  forth,  as  He  Himself 
.had  been  sent  forth  from  the  Father  and  traas- 
ferrin^  to  them  His  atm  ifivine  prerogative  of 
forgiving  aud  retaining  sins. 

Takii^  the  three  texto  together,  it  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that  even  in  ttieir  narrowest 
significance  they  witness  the  imparting  of  an 
authority  to  the  Chrtstian  churdi  to  forgiv<e 
and  to  retain  sins  in  Christ's  name. 

This  fact  is  not  generally  disputed.  Protest- 
ants as  well  as  Catholibs  maintain  that  the 
Church  possesses  and  exmbes  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins.  The  diseossions  have  rather 
cOnoemed  the  question.  Who  are  tiie  reposit- 
ories of  the  pardoning  power  and  what  are  dw 
means  by  which  it  is  exercised? 

The  Protestant  party  in  die  controversy  de- 
clares that  the  power  was  bestowed  not  npon  tiae 
apostles  alone, —  and  hence  not  upon  bishops  and 
priests  alone,— but  i^on  the  whole  Oiristian 
church  in  general;  and  that  the  diurdi  exercises 
its  power  by  oonveyinR  the  «good  tidings*  to  the 
world,  by  prcawhing  and  baptizing. 
-  CatiioKcs  answer  that  such  theories  ignore 
'the  det^ts  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  tiie  texts 
of  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  J<rfin,  which  show 
that  only  the  apostles  virere  present  when  the 
Lord  gave  the  commission  of  binding  and  loos- 
ing, of  for^ving  and  retaining;  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely unhkely  that  so  wonderful  a  preroga- 
tive shoukf  have  been  conferred  indiscriminately 
tipon  all;  tiiat  to  say  nns  are  forgiven  only  l^r 
means  of  preaching  and  baptizing  is  to  forget 
the  discretionary  and  judicial  character  of  tiie 
process  wUdi  pennits  *bindii^  as  well  as 
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•loosing,"  "retaining*  as  well  as  "forgiving.* 
Such,  in  a  word,  is  Uie  status  of  the  controversy 
concerning  the  exegesis  of  the  scriptural  texts. 

But  all  parties  concerned  are  agreed  that 
a  further  and  perhaps  securer  interpretadon  of 
the  Lord's  words  is  to  be  soudit  in  an  examinar 
tion  of  the  history  of  the  eariy  church;  and,  in 
fact,  the  vast  btdk  of  modern  discussion  on  the 
sacrament  of  penance  has  dealt  with  history 
rather  than  with  exegesis.  The  adversaries  of 
the  Catholic  position  have,  in  this  case,  showed 
an  unusual  willingness  to  appeal  from  Scrip- 
ture to  Tradition.  Catholic  scholars,  in  turn, 
are  no  less  confident  of  the  outcome  of  a  his- 
torical investigation  of  the  origin  of  penance; 
but  before  undertaking  it,  they  make  certain 
provisos. 

They  are  not  loath  to  admit  diat  the  present 
very  exact  theology  of  the  sacrament  was  by 
no  means  understood  in  all  its  deuils  in  the 
primitive  chuixh  and  that  the  modern  discipline 
of  the  administration  of  penance  is  the  outcome 
of  a  long  process  of  — so  to  say —  expenmenta'- 
tion.  For  explanation  of  the  divergences  be- 
tween the  anaent  and  the  modem  inactioe  and 
of  the  immense  advance  in  certain^  of  theoretic 
understanding  of  the  floctrine,  tb^  anted  to 
the  principle  of  tlwological  developments  claim- 
ing tmr  the  sacrament  of  penanee  me  same  right 
to  legitimate  evolution  which  is  acknowledged 
for  all  other  Christian  institutions.  Starting 
with  the  essentials  once  necessarily  determined 
by  Christ,  nam^y  the  forgiveness  of  sin  b;^  men 
judging  in  His  name  absolving  by  lus  an- 
diority  they  are  content  If  they  can  show  by  a 
recourse  to  hutorical  documents  that  the  nature 
of  lbs  sacrament  was  sufficiently  dear,  in  its 
mneral  ontlims,  from  the  beginning ;  that  Ate 
forgiveness  of  nns  from  earliest  Christian 
times  was  understood  to  be  consequent  upon 
sorrow  of  heart,  acknowledgment  of  _  guilt,~ 
either  in  the  churdi  pubKcly,  or  to  a  tnsnop  or 
.a  priest  privately,  or  both,~  the  performance  of 
some  penitential  (Usdpltiie  and  the  sroiiounce- 
ment  of  reooiKiUation  with  the  churdi  and  widi 
God,  by  the  prcddeot  of  the  Oiristian  assembly, 
the  bishop,  or  his  ddegated  priest  Here,  m 
thcologic^  terms,  are  contritioa,  confession, 
satisfaction  and  uscdation,  the  essentials  of  the 
■sacrament  All  else  may  vary  and  be  doubtful, 
eeaditions  and  proosses  of  administering  and 
receiving  forgiveness  may  change^  the  retative 
value  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  sacra- 
ment may  be  but  obscurely  understood,  the 
positive  and  absolute  obligation  of  confessing 
may  not  be  uuiversalty  denned  until  late  in  the 
histoid  of  the  sacrament,  ^blic  manifestation  of 
conscience  m^  be  found  inexpedient  and  pri- 
vate confession,  instead  of  bong  an  accompany 
rnent  or  preparation  for  pnUic  confession,  may 
survive  alone  J  standards  of  disdpfine  regulat- 
ing the  receiving  of  penitents  and  the  impart- 
ing of  absolution  may  vary  from  the  extretne  of 
severity  to  the  extreme  of  leniency :  along  many 
lines  there  may  be  only  a  gradually  increasing 
certainty  of  doctrine  and  a  gradtaUy-  crystal- 
lizing form  of  discipliue,  but,  say  the  CathoBc 
apologists,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  in  de- 
tails only  and  not  in  essentials,  doctrine  has 
been  clarified  and  dtsdpline  changed,  all  dus 
involves  no  incompatibility  with  .the  present 
teaching  and  practice  of  the  Oiurch. 

Such  is  the  viewpoint,  from  'vMth  dw  de- 


fenders  of  the  sacraneat  kx^  upon  die  lustor- 
ical  data,  of  which  a  very  diort  snnunary  may 

here  be  given. 

The  first  historical  evidence  of  confession  in 
tlie  Early  Church  is  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(xix,  18).  The  converted  Ephesians  ''came 
oonfessiiw  their  sins,*  evidento^  not  in  secret 
or  to  God  alone,  but  publichr  in  die  assembly ; 
and  not  in  general  terms  onQr,  but  in  some  de^ 
tail  "declaring  their  deeds.*  And  die  first 
dearly  recorded  instance  of  the  exeruse  of  the 
absolving  power  is  the  binding*  and  the  •loos- 
ing* of  me  incestuous  Corinthian  by  Saint  Paul 
(1  Cor.  v,  5  and  13;  2  Cor.  ii.  10). 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  Saint 
Clement  of  Rome  is  rewrded  as  urging  penance 
in.  this  world,  because  •there  can  be  no  eonfts^ 
tion  or  rc9»entance  in  tlie  odier*  (Ep.  2  awt 
Cor.  8) ;  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century,  the  Didachi  twice  speaks  of  pubHc 
confession  in  the  Qiurch.  Any  further  infor- 
maiion  conceminsT  the.  nature  of  tiiese  confes- 
sions, whether  they  were  liturgical  or.  sacra- 
mmtal,  detailed  or  seneral,  is  not  vouchsafed 
by  the  documents,  liuy  cannot,  therefore,  wit- 
ness uiythin^  further  man  iSat  fact  ^t  there 
was  tomt  land  of  public  confession  in  the 
Church  of  the  Ist  and  2d  centuries. 

Evidently  this  is  meagre  evidence,  but  ex- 
planations are  ^ven  as  to  why  it  could  tu>t  well 
be  more.  tfG|iilicit  and  satisfactory;  first  the  ex- 
treme pauaty  of  the  documoits  of  primitive 
Christian  literature,  and  second  the  undoubted 
predominant  in  the  sub-apostolic  Church  of  a 
spirit  and  tendency  which  precluded  the  possi- 
rbiUty  of  much  direct  advertence  to  an  institu- 
tion having  to  do  with  die  forgiveness  of  sin 
committed  after  baptism.  The  theory  was  diat 
there  should  be  no  sudi  an.  "He  mbo  has  re- 
ceived remisaon  of  lus  sins*  (in  baptism) 
*ou^t  not  to  sin  any  more,  but  live  in  purity,* 
says  Hermas  Pastor  (Comm.  4,  ch.  3).  The 
conception  of  the  Church  as  a  oommunity  of 
saints,  the  deep-seated  expectation  of  the  sj»:- 
ond  coming  of  the  Lord,  ihe  intense  realization 
tliat  baptiun  brou^t  witli  it  an  etwnal  adinra- 
tion  of  evil,  all  made  the  commission  of  sin 
after  die  first  regeneration  a  thing  almost  un- 
thinkable, and  wmle  this  idealism  rdgned,  there 
could  be  oirfy  a  land  of  subconsdous  attend- 
ance to  die  existence  of  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  and  its  use,  in  consequence,  seems  to 
have  been  almost  in  abeyance. 

To  sudi  an  extent  did  this  kind  of  apocalyp- 
tic spirit  predominate  in  the  Early  C!hurch,  uuit 
there  was  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  method  of 
treating  sinners  who,  in  Amte  of  the  theoretic 
imposaniiHfy,  did  actnalfy  lapse  after  baptism. 
At  first  th^  were  in  some  {Maces,  and  perhaps 
e\-en  at  Rome,  denied  readmission  to  the 
Oiurch.  A  too  literal  acceptance  of  the  words, 
•It  is  iroposnble  for  those  who  were  twice  en- 
Kf^tened  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift 
...  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  be  renewed 
unto  repentance  (Heb.  vi,  4ff.)  led  to  a  gen- 
eral belief  that  at  least  some  ans  were  bejmtd 
tlie  pardon  of  the  C^hurch  (omsult  Hermas,  Jnft- 
ttn  M.,  Dialogue,  44;  Didascalia,  ch.  5;  Orin;en, 
De  Orat.  28).  But  such  a  misunderstanding 
could  not  last.  The  Pastor  (150  a.d.),  after 
recording'  that  ''some  teachers  maintain  that 
there  is  no  other  repentance  than  that  whidi 
takes  place-  iriien  we  descended  into  the  water 
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aod  recavcd  remission  of  oar  former  sins* 
pleads  for  ow/y  one  further  opportunity  for  re- 
pentance. ( Comm.  4»  n.  3 ) .  Gradually  the 
plea  of  the  Pastor  obtained  recognition,  its 
views  were  adopted  Dioaysius  of  Corinth 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  began  to  pre- 
vail, thou^  against  much  opposition  and  some 
setbacks. 

But  alongside  the  movement  toward  a 
milder  and  saner  discipline,  there  develoi>ed  a 
conviction  that  at  least  the  three  capital  crimes, 
murder,  apostacy  and  adultery,  were  beyond 
forgivoiess  in  this  world.  There  are  indica- 
tions, however,  that  ultimate  pardon  from  God 
for  such  sins  was  not  despaired  of;  the  guilty 
were  recommended  to  do  penance  and  to  pray 
for  pardon;  but  the  Church  refused  to  readmit 
them  to  her  communion.  Around  this  poiat 
of  discipline  the  battle  was  agam  waged  for 
and  gainst  relaxation. 

TertulUan,  in  his  tract,  De  Paenitentia  (204 
A,o.),  affirms  as  a  fact  always  realized 
that  the  Church  forgives  sins,  but  maintains 
that  repentance  avails  only  once  after  b^tism, 
there  is  a  "second  plank''  of  salvation  after 
shipwreck  but  no  third;  and  he  not  onlyr  accepts 
but  adds  to  the  list  of  "irremissible  sins.^ 

Pope  Callistus  (208-222  a.d.),  however,  fol- 
lowing the  primitive  discipline  observed  by 
Saint  Paul,  absolved  adulterers,  but  was 
roundly  blamned  for  doing  so,  bv  Tertullian. 
now  become  a  Kfontanist  (De  Pudic,  ch.  1). 
Still  the  milder  discipline  prevailed  not  only  at 
Rome  but  at  Carthage  and  Alexandria.  In  the 
latter  city,  Origen  (184-253  a.d.)  frequently  de- 
clares in  most  explicit  terms  the  doctrine  of 
confession  to  the  iiriests,  absohitioii  and  re- 
newal of  repentance. 

The  Deoan  persecution  <|249  a.d.)  turned 
the  disctission  upon  the  qaestion  of  the  pardon 
and  readmission  of  apostates.  Saint  Cyprian, 
in  the  Council  of  Carthage  (251  a.d.)  declared 
the  lawfulness  of  reinstating  them,  sent  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  to  Pope  Cx>nielius, 
and  received  his  approval.  Thereupon  the 
schismatics,  Novatian  in  Rome  and  Novatus  at 
Carthage,  anxious  for  a  casus  belli,  started  a 
reactionaty  movement,^  and  maintained  tfiat 
unstacy  and  other  heinous  sins  were  unpar- 
donable; and  their  followers,  in  the  two  suc- 
ceedii^  centuries,  finally  went  to  the  extremity 
of  denying  to  the  Church  the  power  of  forgiv- 
ing anv  mortal  sins  whatever.  '  They  raised  the 
cry  —  now  first  heard  in  Christian  history-— 
"God  alone  can  forgive  sins,*  and  thereby  first 
demanded  of  the  Church  a  systematic  theologi- 
cal defense  of  the  rig^t  she  had  long  been  ex- 
erctsii^. 

The  re^ly  was  ready  and  dedrive  and  came 
from  all  qoarters.  In  Spain,  Padan  (4th  cen- 
tury) answers  the  Novation  ofojectioD  almost  in 
the  words  of  modem  theology;  God  alone  has 
the  r^t  to  forgive  sins,  but  He  has  been 
pleased  to  delegate  His  right,  not  to  the  Chtirch 
m  general  but  to  the  bishops,  and  the  for^^e- 
ness  of  sins  in  penance  is  to  be  compared  with 
that  in  biq»tism.  In  It^  the  psendo-Augustiiie 
and  Saint  ^nbrose  proclaim  tbe  same  doctrine 
and  nse  the  same  comparison.  In  Africa,  Saint 
Augustine  repeats  the  objection,  and  refutes  it 
by  an  appeal  to  Matthew  xri,  18,  interpreting 
the  power  of  the  keys  as  a  power  to  forgive 
sins,  granted  primarily  to  Peter  aod  his  sncttss- 
ors.    In  Constantinople^  Gregoty  Naiianzen 
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affirms  die  andeolt  and  traditional  ri^^ts  of  the 
bishop  to  forgive  sins;  and  the  Eastern  Qiurch 
gmerally  was  remaricaUe  for  its  antagonlnn 
to  die  Novatiwi  doctrine. 

Thus,  when  the  first  real  necesuty  arose,  the 
latent  theology  of  die  sacrament  came  to  the 
light,  and  the  consensus  of  the  Christian  world 
was  definitely  expressed. 

Further  than  this,  die  strife  wainst  Mon- 
tanism  and  NovatianLsm  elucidated  not  a  few 
of  the  details  of  the  doctrine ;  the  actual  neces- 
sity  of  the  sacrament  for  the  foi^veness  of 
post-baptismal  sin  now  was  expliotly  stated; 
the  institution  by  the  Lord  himsdf  was  directly 
taught  from  the  exegesis  of  tbe  texts  of  Saint 
Matthew  and  Saint  John,  the  designation  of  die 
bishops  and  priests  as  the  Intimate  possessors 
of  the  power  of  absolution  was  insisted  upon, 
and  in  general,  under  the  stimulus  of  opposi- 
tion, the  unfolding  of  the  consciousness  o  f  die 
existence  and  the  nature  of  a  'ministry  of  to 
onciliation"*  went  on  apace. 

Two  questions  of  special  interest  toa^  per- 
haps best  be  inserted  btrc,  before  mention  is 
made  of  the  later  leases  oi  the  theological  de- 
velopment: 

1st,  the  origin  of  private,  or  auricular  con- 
fession:  Some  scholars,  generally  non-Catho- 
lic, have  thought  that  private  confession  began 
in  the  monasteries,  and  thence  was  substituted 
for  the  public  discipline.  Others  are  inclined 
to  diink  that  auricular  confession  had  its  origin 
imder  Leo  the  Great  (about  445  a.d.).  Neither 
oiMoion  seems  to  have  the  suHWrt  of  the  docu- 
ments. The  Church  historians,  Socrates  (H. 
E.,  5-9),  and  Sozomen  (H.  E.,  7-16),  narrate 
die  abolition  of  the  office  of  private  confessor 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  391,  but  both  say 
that  in  their  day,  private  confession  was  already 
an  ancient  custom.  Socrates  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  dates  at  least  from  the  year  251,  but 
Sozomen  declares  its  origin  is  so  far  back  in 
history  that  he  dares  not  venture  to  name  a 
date  positively.  Saint  Cyprian  (250)  speaks  of 
penitetns  confessing  to  the  priests  and  the 
bishop  (Ep.  58,  15),  and  Tertullian  uses  words 
indicating  that  private  confession  was  in  vogue 
in  the  b^nnii^  of  the  3d  century  (De  Pcea 
X,  7  and  8) ;  and  even  as  far  back  as  the  first 
>;ears  of  the  2d  century  there  is,  in  Saint  Igna* 
tius  (ad.  Philad.  viii)  a  -possible  reference  to 
the  private  recourse  of  a  penitent  to  his  bishop. 
And  in  general,  indications  of  the  practice  of 
private  confession  of  smaller  sins,  and  even  of 
grievous,  sins  for  the  purpose  of  recdving  a 
preliminary  judgment  upon  tbe  necessity  of  ex- 
posing them  publicly,  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  the  documents  tlat  have  been  dted  as  omh 
taining  information  on  the  ancient  use  of  pen- 
ance. 

2d.  The  question  as  to  the  sacramentai  char' 
acter  of  the  penitential  institution  is  evidently 
not  to  be  answered  by  showing  that  there  U 
no  connectifm  of  die  word  sacrament  with  that 
of  penance  until  late  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  This  is  admitted.  But  if  without 
actually  using  the  name,  Christians  believed  and 
understood  that  penance  was  instituted 
Christ,  and  that  its  purpose  was  to  confer  the 
grace  of  Christ  by  use  of  an  outward  form, 
this  is  suffident  to  justify  its  tide  to  the  name 
sacrament,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  the  Chnrdi 
which  applies  the  name  to  it 
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To  return  to  the  general  line  of  the  histor- 
ical description:  in  spite  of  the  very  definite 
dieological  teachings  evoked  by  the  Novsitian 
controversy,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the 
entire  doctrinal  theory  of  the  sacrament  was 
everywhere  adequately  understood.  There  was 
still  abundant  room  for  the  expression  of  vary- 
ing opinions.  Saint  Augustine,  though  in  one 
place  he  seems  to  hint  at  the  absolute  necessity 
of  absolution  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  ex- 
claiming, "what  ruin  will  come  upon  those  who 
depart  Wis  life  unabsolved*  (Ep.  180),  doesnot, 
however,  deny  the  (mssibility  of  their  obtaining 
mercy  from  God.  (Ep.  54).  Likewise  Cyp- 
rian, refusing  absolution  to  "deathbed  peni- 
tents,* has  no  fear  that  they  are  by  his  ac- 
tion excluded  from  forgiveness  forever,  and 
in  fact,  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even 
down  to  the  13th  century,  we  still  find  discus- 
sions, for  example,  in  the  Decrees  of  Gratian, 
and  in  the  'Sentences"  of  Peter  Lombard  con- 
cerning the  precise  purport  of  absolution,  and 
its  relative  emcacy  compared  widi  the  necessary 
interior  contrition.  Again,  the  Council  of  Cha- 
lons in  the  9th  century  evidently  considered  the 
absolute  necessity  of  confession  an  open  ques- 
tion, though  the  Synod  of  Liige,  in  the  8th 
centuo',  anticipated  the  fourth  Lateran  Council 
of  the  iSth  century  by  commanding  annual 
confession.  In  fact  the  dogma  has,  like  every 
other,  a  history  full  of  controversies,  doubts, 
reactions  and  advances,  all  looldng  to  predsion 
of  theological  thought  and  utterance. 

Evidently,  then  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  any  historical  examination  into  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  institution  of  penance  must 
largely  depend  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  principle  of  development  in  theol- 
ogy. The  investigator  who  would  expect  to 
find  at  every  stage  of  Christian  histon'  the  pre- 
cision and  fulness  of  the  Tridcntine  decrees  on 
the  sacrament  of  penance,  or  not  finding  them, 
would  condemn  the  institution  as  unChristian, 
will  doubtless  be  compelled  to  the  latter  alter- 
native; but  if  one  is  wilHr^  to  admit  that  an 
institution  may  have  been  founded  by  Christ 
for  continuinir,  in  a  visible,  sacramental  way, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  that  this  institution 
may  have  undergone  a  natural  and  divinely 
directed  development,  eliminating  errors,  fixing 
truth  and  finally  settling  into  definite  theological 
shape  ~  it  is  quite  possible  that  to  such  a  one 
the  Catholic  claim  may  seem  well  sustained  hy 
historical  investigation.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
contention  of  modem  apologists  for  the  sacra- 
ment, who  recognize  that  their  task  is  not  so 
much  to  show  that  confession,  absolution  and 
penitential  satisfaction  have  always  existed  in 
the  Church  — ■  for  this  is  sufl5dently  evident, — 
hut  that  the  modern  discipline  and  doctrine  are 
a  lawful  evolution  of  the  seed  planted  by  Him 
who  said  to  Hts  apostles,  *As  the  Father  hath 
sent  me,  I  also  send  you  .  .  .  whose  sins 
you  shall  forgive  they  are  forgiven  them,  whose 
sins  you  shall  retain,  they  are  retained." 
(Saint  John  xx,  21-53). 

The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
'ment  of  penance  is  shared  by  the  schismatical 
churches;  the  Greek  Church,  separate  from  the 
Hth  century,  and  the  Nestorians,  Jacobites  and 
At^ssinians,  separate  from  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries,  practise  penance  and  hold  It  a  sacra- 
ment. 


Luther  long  wavered  before  rejecting  con- 
fession and  priestly  absohition,  as  ^e  Augsburg 
Confession  and  die  Shorter  Catechism  testify. 
Even  yet  a  limited  confession  is  recommended 
in  the  Lutheran  prayer-book,  but  the  notion  of 
absolution  is  gone.  In  general  the  reformers 
abolished  \ht  idea  of  the  necessity  of  confession 
and  the  eificacy  of  absolution,  though  in  many 
cases  they  recommended  a  voluntary  partial 
manifestation  of  conscience.  Members  of  the 
Anglican  Church  are  coming  quite  generally  to 
adopt  and  even  to  go  b^nd  Dr.  Pus^s  very 
nearly  Roman  views.  Some  even  admit  the  sac- 
ramental character  of  penance ;  tfiough  few,  if 
any,  have  thus  far  considered  its  recq>tion  as 
obligatory  and  necessary  for  salvation. 

Among  Catholics  in  modem  times  there  has 
been  manifest  a  growing  tendency  to  a  devo- 
tional use  of  the  sacrament.  The  law  of  the 
fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215)  prescribing  an- 
nual oonfession  for  all  members  of  the  Churdi 
has  merely  decided  the  minimum  of  observ- 
ance. The  authoritative  approbation  of  the 
confession  of  venial  faults  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  has  immensely  promoted  the  movement 
for  fre<iuent  confession,  and  to-day  the  confes- 
sional is  used  to  a  great  extent  b^  the  devout 
as  a  means  of  receiving  "direction*  for  the 
conduct  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  all  Catholics 
generally,  whether  or  not  conscious  of  grievous 
sin,  always  seek  absolution  before  receivii^  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 

James  M.  GnxTS,  C.SJP. 

PBNANO,  p£-aing',  or  PRINCE  OF 
WALES  ISLAJID*  a  smaU  island  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
lying  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  off  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  from  wliidi  it  is  separated  hy  a  chan- 
nel two  to  10  miles  across.  The  length  of  the 
island  is  14  miles;  breadth,  8  miles;  area,  ^out 
106  square  miles.  The  setdement  of  Penang 
also  includes  province,  Wellealey,  a  long  strip 
of  the  Malay  Poiinsula  opposite  the  island,  45 
miles  long  1^  d^t  and  one-half  broad;  area, 
about  280  square  miles ;  and  the  Dindings,  which 
indude  the  small  island  of  Pangkor,  ofi  the 
coast  of  Peralc,  and  a  small  strip  of  the  main- 
land opposite,  area  about  13  square  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  province  Wellesley  is  fertile 
plain,  and  the  remainder,  about  one~eleventh 
of  the  whole,  consists  of  low  wooded  hills,  Uie 
highest  of  which  reaches  a  height  of  1,843  feet 
Two-fifdiB  of  Penang  is  plain,  and  the  rest 
hiUs — for  the  most  part  wooded  —  which  rise 
to  a  hdght  of  2,734  feet  The  dimate  is  hot, 
but  healthful;  bracing  sea-breezes  blow  every 
day,  and  rain  falls  every  month  during  the 
year  except  January  and  Februaiy;  temperature 
from  76''  to  90"  F.  The  rocks  are  granite  and 
mica  schist ;  the  soil  a  rich  vegetable  mold.  The 
settlement  produces  sugar,  rice  and  cocoanuts  in 
abtmdance ;  together  with  gambler,  coffee,  areca- 
nuts,  ginger,  pepper,  cloves^  sweet-potatoes, 
pineapjiiias,  shaddodcs,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons, 
plantains,  mangoes,  guavas,  etc.  Among  tim- 
ber trees  are  the  teak,  dammar-pine,  caout- 
chouc, cypress,  etc.,  and  valuable  jrums  and 
resins.  Tigers,  civets,  wildcats,  monkeys,  wild 
oxen  and  hoes  are  natives,  as  are  also  pelicans, 
pea-fowl,  adjutants  (a  kind  of  stone)  and 
numerous  species  of  brilliantly  ptumaged  birds. 
Buffaloes  and  cattle  are  extensively  raised  for 
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dairy  or  farm  purposes,  and  hogs  in  great  num- 
bers by  the  Chinese  for  food.  Goats  and  sheep 
are  scarce,  but  poultry  is  plentiful.  The  coasts 
abound  with  fi^,  20  varieties  of  which,  chiefly 
caught  by  the  Malays,  are  brought  to  the 
market.  Tin-ore  is  abundant,  but  little  wrought. 
George  Town,  or  Penang,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  the  capital  and  port  of  the  settlement, 
is  situated  on  a  tonKue  of  land  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island.  Pop.  about  105,000,  princi- 
pally Chinese,  many  of  them  merchants  and 
shopkeepers.  The  capital  has  an  iron  pier  for 
steamers,  and  a  large  diy-dock.  There  is  a 
steam  ferry  to  Kuala  Prai  in  province  Welles- 
ley  whence  a  railroad  extends  into  the  interior. 
The  exports  in  1915  were  valued  at  $60,061^, 
and  the  imports  at  $67,063,065.  The  Bindings 
commerce  is  reported  separately  and  amounted 
to;  Exports,  $330,070;  imports,  $418,130.  The 
population  of  the  whole  settlement  is  esti- 
mated at  294,858.  Penang  was  made  over  by 
treaty  to  the  East  India  Company  in  1786  by 
the  Sultan  of  Kedah,  and  renamed  the  Prince 
of  Wades  Island.  In  1805  it  was  erected  into  a 
separate  presidency.  Since  1867,  with  Singa- 
pore and  Malacca,  it  forms  a  crown  colony 
with  a  common  governor,  Penang  and  Malacca 
having  each  a  lieutenant-governor.  See  Straits 
Settlements. 

PENATES.  pe-n5'tez,  a  group  of  household 
deities  reverenced  by  the  ancient  Romans  as 
guardians  of  the  food  supply — particularly  of 
the  storeroom  and  kitchen.  They  were  with- 
out distinctive  names,  but  each  family  was  be- 
lieved to  have  a  separate  deity  belonging  to 
the  group,  and  in  honor  of  which  a  flame  was 
always  kept  burning  on  the  kitchen  hearth.  It 
was  customary  also  with  the  devout  to  make  a 
burnt  offering  of  a  part  of  each  meal  in  recog- 
nition of  the  protection  and  supply  afforded. 
The  images  of  these  gods  were  kept  in  the 
penetralia,  or  central  part  of  every  house.  The 
Lares  were  included  among  the  Penates.  Since 
Jupiter  and  Juno  were  regarded  as  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  family,  these  divinities  were  wor- 
shipped as  Penates;  and  each  hearth,  as  the 
^Tnbol  of  domestic  union,  had  also  its  Vesta. 
There  were  also  higher  groups  of  Penates  who 
guarded  the  towns,  and  still  higher  who  were 
supposed  to  watch  over  the  prosperity  of  the 
state.  The  chief  Penates  at  Rome  were  those 
that  protected  the  empire.   See  Lares. 

PENCIL,  a  small  pointed  brush  used  for 
painting,  drawing  and  writing  The  first  draw- 
ing implements  used  1:^  artists  were  probably 
crayons  of  colored  earth  or  chalk  cut  into  a 
form  convenient  for  holding  in  the  band.  With 
such  instruments  the  monochromes,  or  one- 
colored  pictures,  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks 
were  drawn.  On  the  introduction  of  wet 
colors,  however,  delicate  brushes  of  fine  hairs 
were  used.  Pencils  of  this  kind,  and  of  various 
decrees  of  fineness,  are  almost  solely  used  by 
painters  for  laying  on  their  colors  in  water- 
color  work,  and  occasionally  for  oil  painting 
but  in  China  and  Japan  they  are  emidoyed,  iti- 
stead  of  pens,  for  writing.  The  cheaper  sorts 
are  used  in  medicine  for  outward  applications. 
The  hairs  used  for  these  pencils  are  obtained 
from  the  camel,  horse,  J>adger,  squirrel,  sable, 
goat  and  one  particular  grade  is  made  from  the 
very  delicate  hairs  from  the  inner  ear  of  the 
OK.    The  finest  pencils  require  very  careful 


selection  and  arrangement  of  the  hairs;  their 
naturally  fine  points  must  all  be  in  one  direc- 
tion :  the  central  one  must  project  the  farthest, 
all  uie  others  receding  in  succession,  so  as  to 
fonn  a  smooth  cone  terminating  in  a  sharp 
point  The  hairs,  being  selected,  are  bound  in 
a  little  roll  by  a  string  tied  tightly  round  their 
root  ends ;  the  points  are  also  temporarily  bound 
together.  The  roll  is  then  introduced  into  the 
large  end  of  a  quill  tube,  which  has  been 
softened  by  moisture,  and  pushed  through  to 
the  smaller  end  to  a  snug  fit.  As  the  qidll  drits 
the  increased  pressure  cansed  by  its  contraction 
holds  the  hairs  securely  in  their  place;  but  the 
pressure  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  make  the 
points  spread  apart  when  tney  are  untied.  For 
larger  pencils  a  socket  of  tinplate  or  iduminum 
is  used  instead  of  the  quill.  Black  lead  pencils 
for  writing  or  drawing,  are  made  of  granite 
or  plumbago.   See  Lead  Pencils. 

PENCIL-TREE*  or  GROUNDSEL 
BUSEL  a  branching  glabrous  shrub  {Bacckaris 
kalimifolia),  of  the  order  Composittr,  and  be- 
longing to  the  thistle  family.  It  is  found,  3  to 
10  feet  hig^.  common  along  the  salt  marshes 
and  tidal  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  from 
Massachusetts  southward,  and  also  along  the 
Gulf  Coast  of  Texas.  It  is  frequently  seen 
along  the  shores  of  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas. 
Its  brightly  white  pappus  makes  h  veiy  con- 
spicuous in  autumn. 

PBNCK,  p£nk,  Albrecht,  German  geolo^st 
and  geographer:  b.  Leipzig,  1858.  In  1878  he 
traveled  over  northern  Germany  and  Scandi- 
navia. He  made  several  careful  studies  of  the 
Bavarian  and  Tyrolean  mountains  in  ISSO  and 
later  traveled  in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  the  moun- 
tains^ of  Scotland.  He  served  as  docent  at 
Munich  for  some  time,  and  in  1885  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  physical  geography  at 
Vienna.  He  edited  the  'Geographische  Abhand- 
lungen'  in  1886  and  contributed  extensively  to 
the  Geological  JoumtU  of  Diicago.  In  18Sf2 
he  was  made  president  of  the  central  commis- 
sion for  the  study  of  the  ^ography  of  Ger- 
many. He  has  written  'Die  Vergeitscherung 
der  deutschcn  Alpen>  (1882)-  <Die  Eiszeit  in 
den  Pyrenaen'  (1884) ;  *Der  Flacheninhalt  der 
Osterreichisch-Ungarischen  Monarchic*  (1889): 
*Morpho!ope  der  Erdoberflache'  (1894),  and 
he  was  joint  author  with  Bruchner  of  *Die 
Alpen  m  Kszeitalter*  (1901). 

PENCO,  pan'ko.   See  Concepcton. 

PENCZ,  pints,  Georg:  P.,  German  painter 
and  engraver:  b.  Nuremberg,  about  1500;  d. 
1550.  He  probably  was  a  pupil  of  IDiirer  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Painters'  Guild  in 
1523,  but  in  1524  he  was  tried  for  heresy  and 
compelled  to  leave  the  city,  together  with  his 
friends,  Hans  and  Barthel  Beham.  He,  how- 
ever, returned  in  1525  to  the  neighborhood,  and 
after  a  visit  to  Rome,  once  more  took  up  his 
residence  in  Nuremberp  in  1532.  Here  he  was 
^ven  numerous  commissions  by  the  city  coun- 
cil. In  1539  he  £«ain  went  to  Rome  to  stui^ 
Raphael  and  the  Venetian  masters  and  while 
there  studied  the  art  of  engraving  under  Marc 
Antonio.  He  ranks  next  to  the  Behams  among 
the  *Little  Masters'  and  some  of  his  plates 
equal  if  not  surpass  those  of  his  teacher,  An- 
tonio. Among  them  are  *The  Taking  of  (iarth- 
age»  (1539)  ;  <The  Six  Triumphs  of  Petrarch* ; 
<Life  of  Christ*  in  26  plates;  <Medea> ;  <Vergil 
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and  the  Courtesan';  ^Paris,'  aod  several 
portraits,  the  best  of  which  is  that  of  John 
Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony.  As  an  engraver 
he  is  considered  as  second  only  to  Dtirer.  In 
his  time  he  was  called  the  best  portrait  painter 
in  Germany.  His  paintings  are  mostly  portraits 
and  are  among  the  best  of  those  in  the  Ger- 
manic Museum,  Nuremberg.  He  painted  *  Saint 
Jerome'  (1544);  <Ficld  Marshal  Sebaldus 
Schirmer*  (1545),  both  in  the  Germanic  Mu- 
seum; *Young  Man>  (1534);  <The  Painter 
Erhard  Schwetzer>  (1544).  and  his  <Wi{e> 
(1545) ;  all  in  the  Berlin  Museum;  the  <Young 
Man'  (1543)  in  the  Vienna  Museum,  and  the 
master^  portrait  of  a  ^Scholar'  in  the  Karls- 
ruhe (tilery.  His  ^Adoration  of  the  Magi* 
is  in  the  Dresden  Gallery;  his  *  Judith  with  the 
Head  of  Holoferne5>  in  the  Schleissheim  Gal- 
lery, and  hb  ^Oudfixion'  in  the  Worlttz 
Gallery, 

PKNDBNNIS.  This  novel  by  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  was  completed  in  1850: 
it  is  great  in  virtue  of  the  sincerity  and 
justness  of  it^  conception,  the  varied  and 
truthfulness  of  its  characterixation,  and  its  fidel- 
ity to  the  essentials  of  that  mid-Victorian  life 
and  society  that  will  ^ways  possess  significance. 
Written  in  a  flexible,  easy  style  that  eludes 
notice  by  its  very  adequacy,  the  book  lacks  the 
purple  patches  of  some  of  Thackeraj^s  novels, 
but  mamtains  throughout  a  high  level  of  ex- 
cellence. In  plot  it  IS  an  admirable  example  of 
simiilicity  in  outline  comtnned  with  intricacy  in 
detail.  It  is  a  study  of  the  development  of 
Arthur  Pendennis,  an  unheroic,  very  human 
hero,  who  goes  to  Oxford,  is  sent  from  the 
university  in  (Usgrace,  returns  and  retrieves 
himself  to. the  extent  of  winning  his  degree, 
fares  forth  into  the  world  of  men,  makes  a 
career  for  himself  and  after  various  love  affairs 
marries  the  diarming  and  forgiving  Laura  Bell. 
Thus  outlined,  the  story  is  seen  to  depend  less 
upon  the  strUang  nature  of  its  incidents  than 
upon  die  variety  and  vitality  of  its  characters. 
Inese  give  the  book  its  value.  Around  Arthur 
Pendennis  are  men  and  women  as  real  as  any 
that  ever  entered  into  the  reader's  own  life: 
the  immortal  Major  Pendennis;  the  gentle  yet 
thoroughly  feminine  Helen  Pendennis;  the 
crude,  sterling  Foker;  George  Warrington,  dis- 
illusioned but  sound;  the  diftless,  fawning 
Costigan;  Blanche  Amory,  the  selfish  senti- 
mentalist Moreover,  these  diaracters  and  tfieir 
fellows  are  not  mere  types,  but  have  the  com- 
plexity, the  mingled  good  and  evil,  of  real  hu- 
man beings.  They  convey  to  the  reader  Thack- 
eray's unrivaled  knowledge  of  the  men  and 
women  of  his  own  day;  and  of  the  play  of 
motives  and  intertwining  of  traits  itat  persist 
from  age  to  age.  Less  outspoken  than  its  i>roto- 
type,  ''Tom  Jones,>  *Pendcnnis>  manifests 
greater  range  and  subtlety,  and  will  always  re- 
main one  of  the  greatest  of  novels  presenting 
the  life  and  character  and  friends  of  a  young 
man.  Consult  Trollope,  Anthony,  *Life  of 
Thackeray>  (Cliap.  IV)  and  Ritchie,  Mrs.  Anne, 
'Introduction  to  Biographical  edition  of 
Pendennis*  (London  1898-99). 

Geohge  B.  Dutton. 

PENDSNTIVE,  tn  architecture,  the  name 
Kivcn  to  the  masonry  construction  built  in  the 
angle  of  two  vertical  walls  as  a  support  for  a 
domed  ceiling.  The  petidentivc  may  start  from 
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a  lintel  placed  across  the  angle  or  from  a  punt 
in  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  walls, 
and  may  be  plane,  curved  or  carried  up  by 
corbeled  courses.  It  is  usually  of  the  hollow 
spherical  type,  but  often  is  conical  —  with  the 
apex  of  the  cone  downward.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon construction  in-  the  spandrels  of  large 
arches.  In  Gothic  architecture  the  term  is  used 
to  designate  the  portion  of  a  groined  ceiling 
springing  from  one  pillar  or  impost  and 
bounded  by  the  ridges  or  apices  of  the  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  vaults, 

PBNDER,  Harold,  American  electrical 
endneer:  b.  Tarboro,  N.  C,  13  Tan.  1879.  In 
189B  he  was  graduated  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity; in  1901-02  was  teacher  at  McDonogh 
School,  Maryland;  in  1902-03  instructor  in 
Syracuse  University;  in  1903  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Paris;  in  1904  electrical  engineer  with  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
panv;  in  1904-05  with  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.'  From  1905  to  1909  he  was  associated 
with  C^ry  T.  Hutchinson,  electrical  engineer. 
New  York;  in  1909-13  professor  of  electrical 
engineering  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technolo^,  where  in  1913-14  he  was  director 
of  research  of  the  division  of  tfie  department 
of  electrical  engineering.  Since  1914  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  department  of  electrical 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania: 
He  has  published  'Principles  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering* (1911);  'Electricity  and  Magnetism 
for  Engineers'  (1918)  ;  and  numerous  scientific 
and  tedmical  papuers.  He  vnw  editor  of  the 
^American  Electrical  Engineering  Handbodc* 
for  1914. 

PENDER.  SiH  John,  Scottish  pioneer  in 
submarine  telegraphy:  b.  Vale  of  Leven,  Dum- 
bartonshire, Scotland,  10  Sept.  1815;  d.  Kent. 
England,  7  July  1896.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Glasgow  high  school,  entered  the  countittg- 
house  of  a  Glasgow  textile  firm  and  in  three 
years  became  its  manager.  He  made  the  busi- 
ness his  own  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  Pen- 
der and  Company,  and  it  became  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  country,  meantime  accu- 
mulating for  its  owner  an  immense  fortune.  In 
1856  he  joined  Cyrus  W.  Field  (g.v.)  in  his 
projected  enterprise  of  a  submarine  cable  and 
was  one  of  the  original  contributors  to  the  fund 
raised  to  finance  it.  He  held  the  office  of  chair- 
man of  the  Anglo- American  Company,  and 
when,  after  years  of  failure  and  losses,  the  ven- 
ture was  about  to  be  abandoned,  he  pledged 
his  entire  fortune  as  security  for  the  new 
cable  —  which  was  successful^  laid  in  1866. 
Upon  its  completion  he  immemately  organized 
companies  to  connect  Great  Britain  with  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  by  1882  66,000  miles  of 
cable  had  been  laid.  He  was  knitted  in  1888, 
sat  in  Parliament  for  Totnes  in  1862-66,  for  the 
Wick  Burghs  in  1873-85.  and  1892-96,  at  first 
as  a  Liberal,  and  in  his  last  years  as  a  Liberal 
Unionist.  He  was  a  member  of  many  of  the 
teamed  societies  and  held  several  foreign 
orders,  among  them  the  Legion  of  Honor  and 
the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Medjidie.  In  1869  he 

Eublished  <  Statistics  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
:ingdom,  from  1840.* 

PBNDBR,  WiUiM  Dorsey,  soldier:  h. 
Edgecomb  County,  N.  C.  Feb.  6,  1834;  d. 
Staunton,  Va^  July  18,  1863.   In  1854  Pender 
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was  graduated  from  West  Point  and  entered 
upon  military  service  in  the  far  West  In  1861 
be  resigned  and  entered  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice as  captain,  and  in  1863  had  reached  the 
grade  of  major-general.  He  fought  in  the  bat- 
tles and  campaigns  of  the  Amy  of  Northern 
Virginia  and  was  wounded  many  times.  His 
most  distinguished  service  was  at  Seven  Pines, 
first  Cold  Harbor,  second  Manassas,  Sharps- 
burg  and  Chancellorsville.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

PENDLETON*  pan'd-I-t5n,  Edmnnd, 
American  statesman  and  jurist:  b.  Caroline 
County,  Va.,  9  Sept.  1721;  d.  Richmond,  Va^ 
23  Oct.  1803.  He  was  apprenticed  in  1734  to 
the  clerk  of  Caroline  court,  three  ycs,n  later 
became  clerk  of  the-  vestry  of  Saint  Mary's 
parish  and  was  licensed  in  1741  to  practise  law, 
in  which  profession  he  soon  attained  eminence. 
In  1751  he  was  made  justice  of  the  peace  in 
his  native  county,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
1777,  when,  by  an  accident,  he  was  crippled  for 
life.  Meanwhile  he  was  develc^ing  planting 
interests  on  a  large  scale,  gnmts  in  his  name 
luintbering  nearly  10,000  acres  being  oo  record. 
In  1752  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, and  represented  his  county  in  that  legis- 
lative body  without  interruption  until  it  became 
extinct  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revotution. 
Though  he  bad  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Virginia  legislature,  appointed,  in 
1764,  to  draw  up  menaorials  to  the  king,  lords 
and  Gmimonsatof  England,  protesting  against 
the  proposed  Stamp  Act,  Pendleton,  the  fol- 
lowing May,  opposed  Patrick  Henry's  famous 
resolutions,  declaring  "that  the  General  As- 
sembly of  this  colony  have  the  only,  sole  and 
exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes.**  He 
opposed  likewise  as  premature  Henry's  resolu- 
ticm  of  1775.  "that  this  colony  be  immediately 

Kut  into  a  posture  of  defence.*  Pendleton  may 
e  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  conserva- 
tive party  in  Virgiiiia,  reststiiw  change,  but 
never  reactionary  after  change  bad  once  been 
instituted. 

In  1773  Pendleton  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Corre^ondrace,  which  in- 
stantly gave  a  vigorous  inqnilse  to  the  colonial 
cause.  In  1774  he  was  elected  to  the  first  Vir- 
gmia  convention,  which  met  on  1  August,  to 
respond  to  the  call  from  New  England  touching 
the  Boston  Port  Bill.  This  convention  took 
steps  for  a  general  congress,  to  which  Pendle- 
ton was  sent  as  a  delegate.  Upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  royal  government  in  Virginia,  by 
reason  of  the  flight  of  Lord  Dunmore  from 
the  capital  at  Willumsburg.  he  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  on  Public  Safety,  which 
piloted  the  colony  during  the  trying  times  from 
17  Aug.  1775  to  5  July  1776,  when  Patrick 
Henry  took  the  oath  as  governor  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Acting  in  this  capacity,  Pendleton 
was  virtually  the  ruler  of  Virginia  in  this 
transitional  period. 

Pendleton  presided  over  the  conventions 
which  met  in  December  1775  and  May  1776,  the 
latter  framing  the  Virginia  constitution  and 
directing  the  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress  to 
bring  forward  a  motion  declaring  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  united  colonies.  The  resolution 
emho^ng  these  momentona  instructions  was 
drawn  by  Pendleton,  and  his  words  were  incor* 
porated  ahnost  as  written  into  the  Dedaration 
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of  Independence.  In  collaboration  with  Jeffer- 
son ana  George  Wythe,  Pf^dleton  revised  the 
laws  of  Virginia  in  accordance  with  thV changed 
poHtical  situation.  As  president  of  the  iCourt 
of  Chancery,  he  presided  from  1779  over  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  thus  for  15  years  acted 
as  head  of  the  Virginia  judiciary.  In  178S  lie 
was  elected  president  of  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Pendleton  was  a  Nationalist 
even  at  that  early  time,  and  was  a  staunch  sup* 
porter  of  peace.  When  war  seemed  imminent 
with  France  in  1796  he  protested  against  fight- 
ing a  sister  republic.  In  his  intuitive  love  of 
prescription^  in  his  willingness  to_  be  pushed 
along  the  line  of  reform  only  by  incontrover'- 
tible  facts  and  in  his  efficiency  in  carrying  out 
the  details  of  a  policy  he  had  strenuously  op- 
posed in  debate,  he  is  strikin^y  like  Sir  Robert 
Feel.  Jefferson  said  of  Pendleton:  *Taken  all 
in  all,  he  was  the  ablest  man  in  debate  I  ever 
met» 

S.  C  Mitchell, 
President  of  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Dela- 
ware. 

PENDLETON,  Ellen  Fitx,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Westerly,  R.  I..  7  Aug.  1864.  In  1886 
she  was  graduated  at  Wellesley  College  and 
subsequently  studied  at  Newnham  College. 
Cambridge,  England.  In  1886-88  she  was  tutor 
in  mathematics  and  from  1888-97  instructor  at 
Wellesley.  From  1897-1901  Miss  Pendleton  was 
secretary  of  the  coll^;  in  1901-11  dean  and 
associate  professor  of  mathematics,  and  after 
9  June  1911  president  of  Wellesley.  In  1911 
Miss  Pendleton  received  the  degree  of  Litt.D. 
from  Brown  University  and  in  1912  that  of 
LL.D.  from  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

PENDLETON,  Qeorge  Hunt.  American 
legislator:  b,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  25  July  1825; 
d.  Brussels,  Belgium.  24  Nov.  1889.  He  was 
educated  in  Cincinnati  and  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many, studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  1354-55  he  served  in  the  State  senate  and 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  his  State  from  1856-^.  Throughout  die 
Civil  War  he  strongly  opposed  the  amninistra- 
tion,  and  in  1864  was  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  on  the  I>emocratic  ticket  with 
George  B.  McClellan.  He  ran  for  governor  of 
Ohio  in  1869.  but  was  defeated.  In  1878  he  was 
elected  United  States  senator  from  Ohio,  and 
in  1882  he  introduced  the  civil  service  reform 
bin  known  by  his  name  and  passed  in  1883. 
In  1885  he  was  appointed  by  President  Qeve- 
land  United  States  Minister  to  Germany. 

PENDLETON,     Louis  (Beauregard), 

American  novelist:  b.  Tebeauville  (now  Way- 
cross).  Ga.,  21  April  1861.  He  was  educated  in 
Philadelphia  and  among  his  published  novels 
and  juveniles  are  ^Bewitched*  (1888);  *In  the 
Wire  Grass'  (1889)  :  <King  Tom  and  the  Runa- 
ways' (1890)-  'The  Wedding  Garment' 
(1894);  *The  Sons  of  Ham'  (1895);  'In  the 
Okefinokee'  (1895):  'Corona  of  the  Nanta- 
hales'  (1895);  'Canta'  (1896);  'In  the  Camp 
of  the  Creeks'  (1903) ;  'A  Forest  Drama* 
(1904);  *In  Assyrian  Tents*  (1904);  and  a 
'Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens*  Vin  the 
^American  Crisis  Biography  Series*  1908). 

PENDLETON,  Williaiii  Kimbroufh, 
American  .  educator :  b.  Yanceyville,  Louisa 
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County,  Va.,  8  Sept.  1817;  d.  Bethany.  1  Sept 
1899.  He  received  tiis  education  at  the  Univer- 
»ty  of  Virginia,  apd.  after  graduatii^  from 
the  taw  school,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
joined  Alexander  Campbell  in  1841  in  found- 
rag  Bethanv  College,  the  first  educational  insti- 
tution of  the  "Disciples  of  Christ,*  also  known 
as  the  'Campbellites,*  becoming  professor  of 
sacred  history  and  philosophy  belles-lettres 
and  political  economy.  From  1866  to  1887  he 
was  pre^dent  of  the  imiversity.  He  served  in 
the  West  Vti^nia  Constitutional  Convention. 
His  activity  in  establishing  a  free-school  system 
earned  him  the  appointment  as  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  in  which  position  he  served 
four  years.  In  \SB7,  because  of  failing  health, 
he  removed  to  Florida.  He  died  while  on  a 
visit  to  his  old  home  at  Bethany. 

PENDLETON,  Wmiam  Nelson.  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  clergyman  and  soli^er:  b.  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  26  Dec.  1809;  d.  Lexington,  Va..  15 
Jan.  1883.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point 
tn  1830,  served  there  as  assistant  instructor  in 
mathematics  in  1831-32,  resigned  from  At  army 
in  1833,  engaged  in  teachmg  mathematics  in 
Bristol  College,  Pa.,  and  in  Delaware  College. 
Resigning  from  the  army  he  entered  the  Epis- 
copu  ministry,  as  a  deacon,  in  1837.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  made  a  priest,  and  in  1839 
he  established  the  Episcopal  high  school  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  and  was  its  principal  until 
1GS3  when  he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  a 
church  in  Lexington,  Va.  In  1861  he  entered 
^  Confederate  army  as  captain  of  artillery, 
was  promoted  to  Jbe  chief  of  artillery  in  the 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah  and  in  1862  received 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  was  engaged 
in  all  but  three  of  the  battles  fought  hy  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  be^nning  with 
Bull  Run,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  General  Lee  to  arrange  terms  of 
surrender  in  1865,  and  then  returned  to  his 
parish  in  Lexington,  where  he  remained  until 
his  deatih.  He  received  the  honorary  dejcrees  of 
A.M.  from  Brown  University,  and  D.D.  from 
Kenyon  Coll^,  and  also  from  the  Alexandria 
Theological  Seminary.  He  published  'Science 
a  Witness  for  the  Bible>  (1860). 

PENDLETON,  Ore.,  city,  county-seat  of 
Umatilla  County,  on  Ihe  Umatilla  River,  and  on 
the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  and  Naviga- 
tion Ccnipany's  lUilroad  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railr(«d,  206  miles  eait  of  Porthmd  and 
35  miles  southwest  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
The  city  was  enlarged  in  1884  tw  the  addition 
of  640  acres  of  the  Umatilla  Indians'  re5erv.a- 
tion.  It  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges.  The 
river  affords  good  water  power  for  manufactur- 
ing; the  chief  industrial  establishments  include 
flour  mills,  iron  foundries,  machine  shops, 
woolen  mills,  planing;  milts,  a  harvester  factory 
and  a  paper  mill.  There  are  also  a  grain  ele- 
vator and  a  packing-house.  The  aty  has  a 
high  school  and  is  Ae  seat  of  Saint  Joseph's 
Academy,  a  Roman  Catholic  school  with  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  grades.   The  State  Hos- 

fjital  for  the  Insane  for  Eastern  Oregon  is 
ocated  here.  The  city  has  recently  had  an  ad- 
dition to  its  important  buildings  in  the  new 
Federal  buildinR  (£130,000),  and  the  new  Pub- 
lic Library  ($40,000).  It  has  a  wide  cd«brity 
tfirougfa  Its  annual  exhibition  festival,  *The 


Round-Up."  The  waterworks  are  under  munic- 
ipal ownership  and  control.   Pop.  about  7,500. 

PENDULUM,  a  mechanical  construction  of 
interest  from  two  widely  different  points  of 
view:  the  j^ractical  and  the  mathematical.  It 
consists  typically  of  a  comparatively  large  and 
concentrated  weight  called  the  bob,  and  some 
sort  of  suspending  material,  nsually  of  wood 
or  metal,  and  called  the  rod.  In  considering  the 
mechanics  of  the  pendulum,  it  is  customary  to 
think  of  the  suspension  as  a  thread  without 
weight,  so  that  only  the  w«ght  of  the  bob 
comes  under  discussion.  In  a  state  of  equili- 
brium it  is  evident  ^at  the  wei^t  of  the 
pendulum  will  hang  motionless  directly  below 
the  point  of  suspension.  Upon  moving  the 
weight  to  one  side  of  this  central  position  and 
then  releasing  it,  it  swin^  down  an  arc  of 
which  the  thread  is  the  radius,  toward  the  point 
of  rest  from  whidi  it  was  moved.  The  force 
which  urges  it  down  along  the  arc  is  not  a  sim- 
ple force,  but  the  resultant  of  two  forces,  one 
of  which  is  gravity,  acting  vertically  down- 
ward, and  die  other  the  pull  of  the  iliread,  act- 
ing toward  llie  point  of  suspension.  As  the 
weight  swings  down  the  arc,  it  gathers  momen- 
tum—  tfiat  is,  weight  multiplied  by  speed. 
When  the  bob  has  reached  the  lowest  point  of 
the  arc,  its  accumulated  momentum  prevents 
it  from  stoOT)ing  there,  and  it  swings  on  upward 
over  a  similar  arc  until  its  momentum  is  ex- 
pended—  that  is,  until  the  force  of  (travity  and 
the  pull  of  die  string  ccnntnned  overcome  its 
impulse  of  motion.  Obviously,  if  there  were 
no  exterior  force  applied  the  upward  swing 
would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  downward  swing, 
and  once  started  the  pendulum  would  swing  on, 
to  and  fro,  forever.  But  because  of  the  fric- 
tion of  the  air  uoon  the  bob  the  motion  slows 
down  until  it  finally  ceases,  and  the  bob  again 
hane[s  at  rest  vertically  below  the  p<»nt  of  sus- 
pension. 

These  simple  motions  of  the  pendulum  are 
of  great  interest  to  the  physicist,  who  sees_  in 
the  instrument  an  en^ne  for  the  transmutation 
of  potential  energy  into  kinetic  energy.  For 
as  the  bob  swings  down  the  arc  it  stores  within 
itself  potential  energy  to  its  lowest  position  in 
Uie  arc.  At  this  point,  however,  the  potential 
energy  becomes  kinetic  energy  and  dnves  the 
bob  up  the  opposite  arc,  against  the  continuing 
pull  of  gravi^. 

The  remarkable  regularity  with  «diich  the 
pendultmi  swings  early  commended  it  to  clock- 
makers  as  a  governor,  to  control  and  space  off 
accurately  and  evenly  the  speed  with  which 
clock  mechanisms  ran  down  after  winding. 
This  was  accomplished  by  an  escapement  wheel 
geared  into  the  mechanism  of  the  dock,  and 
restrained  by  a  release  operated  hy  the  pen- 
dulum. In  this  way  the  pendulum  was  left 
free  to  swing,  the  delicate  bush  of  the  escape- 
ment wheel  Deing  just  sufficient  to  counteract 
the  friction  of  the  air  on  the  hob.  With  this 
application  to  timekeeping,  it  became  of  inter- 
est to  the  clockmakers  that  the  pendulum 
should  be  made  of  such  a  length  as  to  beat 
exact  seconds;  and  as  die  force  operating  the 
pendulum  was  gravity,  the  prdblem  wcame 
somewhat  complex,  for  the  force  of  vravity  was 
known  to  change  with  every  variation  of  lati- 
tude, due  to  the  flattening  of  the  earth  at  the 
pedes.  The  attraction  of  gravitation  being  less 
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at  the  eqaator  dun  at  the  poles,  the  seconds' 
pendulum  at  the  equator  woidd  be  shorter  than 
at  the  poles,  where  the  attractive  force  was 
greater.  The  two  extremes  at  which  experi- 
ments were  conducted  were  Hammerfest,  Nor- 
way, in_  latitude  70"  40*  N.,  where  the  value 
of  gravity  was  found  to  be  32.2364  feet  per 
second;  and  Saint  Thomas,  an  island  off  Portu- 
guese West  Africa,  in  latitude  0^  25'  N., 
where  the  value  of  gravity  is  ^.0957  feet  per 
second.  The  Ienfi:th  of  the  seconds-pendulum  at 
Hanunerfest  is  therefore  39.1948  inches,  and  at 
Saint  Thomas,  39.0207  inches.  At  New  York 
City,  latitude  40°  43'  N.,  the  seconds-pendulum 
is  39.1012  inches. 

The  seconds-jiendulum  was  useful  only  in 
clocks  of  large  size,  like  the  so-called  "'grand- 
father's dodc.*  and  k>ng  wall  clodcs.  The  de- 
mand for  small  ^elf  clocks  led  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  clock  train  for  a  pendulum 
of  9.78  inches,  beating  half-seconds.  For  tower 
clocks  the  two-second  pendulum  of  13.04  feet 
is  commonly  used.  Longer  pendulums  have 
been  experimented  with,  but  have  proved 
troublesome  to  manage.  The  swing  of  the 
ordinary  clock  pendulum  is  through  three  de- 
grees of  arc,  wtiidi  length  has  fpyta  die  most 
accurate  results. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  pqidnlum  in 
its  adaptation  to  tibe  dock  is  that  it  is  affected 
by  changes  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
lias  ts  known  as  the  barometric  error.  As  the 
barometer  falls,  indicating  a  decrease  of  the 
pressure  of  rtie  air,  the  pendulum  spontaneouBty- 
extends  its  arc  of  oscillation.  This  would 
make  no  difference  in  the  time  of  its  beat  if 
the  arc  of  the  drcle  in  which  it  swii^  were 
the  isochronal  arc  of  the  pendulum  —  that  is, 
the  arc  alt  parts  of  which  are  passed  over  by 
the  swii^^g  bob  in  equal  sections  of  time. 
This,  hoirever,  is  not  the  case.  The  isodtronal 
arc  of  the  pendulum  is  the  cjrdoid  (q.v.),  and 
while  a  very  small  arc  of  a  arcle  does  not  de- 
part from  out  of  the  middle  of  a  cydixd  to  a 
practical  degree,  the  longer  the  arc  the  greater 
the  difference;  and  hence,  the  extension  of  the 
drcular  arc  throu^  lessenU^  of  the  air  plea- 
sure 4>eoomes  a  source  of  error  in  the  predion 
of  beat  required  for  accurate  timdceeoing.  In 
the  dehcate  at^ustment  of  the  clock  at  West- 
minster, the  two-seconds  pendtdum  is  nude  to 
swing  over  an  arc  of  5.5  degrees.  Widi  this 
length  of  arc  the  barotnetric  error  is  exactly 
neutralized  by  the  areolar  error  ariang  from 
its  extensioa  Another  common  source  of 
error  in  the  clock  pendulum  is  that  due  to  the 
extension  of  its  length  by  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture, and  vice  versa.  Tiiis  variation  affects 
chiefly  the  length  of  the  rod,  but  unless  the 
bob  ts  suspended  from  its  centre  of  gravi^, 
the  expansion  of  the  bob  also  may  act  to  dis- 
arrange the  timekeeping  qualities  of  Uie  clock. 
For  or^nary  clocks  a  pendulum  constructed 
with  a  wooden  rod  rendered  impervious  to 
moisture  by  soaking  in  melted  paraffin  wax, 
with  a  hollow  cylindrical  bob  of  lead  stoported 
at  its  bottom  edge,  is  self -compensating  for  the 
usual  ran^  of  lumse  temperatures.  For  docks 
of  predsion,  the  gridiron  or  mercury'  ccrnipen- 
sating  pendulums,  described  bdow,  are  em- 
ployed. 

In  the  mathematical  discussion  of  the  pen- 
dulum it  is  convenient  to  begin  with  tbe  *tim- 
pie  pendulum,*  in  whidi  the  bob  is  conceived 


to  he  a  mere  tnateriel  partid^  and  the  sus- 
pending rod  is  assumed  to  be  devmd  of  mass, 
and  the  motion  is  assumed  to  be  confined  to 
some  one  vertical  plane  passim^  through  the 
point  of  support,  and  all  retarding  influences, 
such  as  the  resistance  of  the  air  ana  the  friction 
at  the  point  of  support,  are  neglected.  The , 
'period  of  oscillation*  of  any  pendulum  is  de- 
fined as  the  time  occupied  by  a  single  osdllation, 
counting  from  the  instant  when  the^  pendulum 
is  at  its  extreme  position  on  one  »de  of  the 
vertical,  to  the  instant  when  it  next  arrives  at 
its  extreme  position  on  the  other  side  of  the 
vertical.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  period  of 
oscillation  of  the  simple  pendulum,  as  defined 
above^  is  practically  independent  of  the  arc 
described  by  the  'bob,  provided  diat  arc  is  very 
small ;  this  fact  being;  expressed,  in  mathemati- 
cal language,  ify  stating  that  the  vibrations  of 
the  simple  pendulum  are  'isochronous,*  when 
the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  is  small.  It  may 
be  readily  shown,  in  fact  that  the  period  of 
oscillation  of  a  simple  pendulum  is  given  by  the 
expression  3.1416  B  VL/G,  where  L  is  the' 
length  of  the  pendulum,  G  is  the  intensity  of 
gravity  (that  is,  G  is  the  velodty  that  a  freely- 
falling  body  would  acquire  in  one  second),  and 
B  is  a  function  of  the  arc.  A,  through  which 
the  pendulum  swings,  in  passing  from  one  of 
its  extreme  positions  to  the  other.  The  func- 
tion B  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  A  by 
means  of  a  series  in  which  A  occurs  only  in 

A» 

ascentfittg  even  powers :  B    1  +  —  +  .  .  . 

64 

When  the  arc,  A,  is  very  small,  we  may  take 
B  equal  to  unity  in  all  cases,  save  those  in 
which  the  highest  i>osstble  refinement  is  re- 
quired; and  hence,  in  all  ordinary  computa- 
tions, we  may  take  the  period  of  osdllation  of 
the  simple  pendulum  to  be  3.1416  VL/G,  when 
the  amplitude  of  the  osdllation  is  small.  If  L 
is  expressed  in  feet,  and  G  in  feet  per  second, 
the^  foregoing  formula  irives  the  period  of 
osdllation  in  seconds.  To  find  the  length 
that  a  simple  pendulum  must  have,  in  order 
that  its  period  of  oscillation  may  be  pre- 
cisely one  second,  we  have  only  to  set  the  fore- 
gcung  formula  equal  to  uni^,  and  solve  the 
resulting  equation  for  L.  Thus  we  have,  for 
G 

ttus  case,  L-^—  .  The  value  of  G  vary- 

(3.1416)' 

ing  according  to  the  latitude,  we  may  vse  G*" 
32.2  as  its  average  value,  and  this  last  formula 
shows  that  a  simple  pendulum,  in  order  to  have 
a  period  of  oscillation  of  one  second,  must  have 
a  length  of  abont  3.263  feet,  or  39.150  inches. 

A  pendulum,  when  once  set  in  vibration  in  a 
given  vertical  plane  passing  through  its  point  of 
support,  continues  to  vibrate  in  this  same  plane 
unless  forced  to  d^art  from  it  by  the  applica- 
tion of  some  external  force  other  than  gravity. 
Foucault  took  advantage  of  this  fact  for  experi- 
mentally demonstrating  the  rotation  of  the 
eardi.  In  1851  he  constructed  a  pendulum  which 
was  approximatdy  *simple,*  bdng  composed  of 
a  heavy  sphere  of  polished  metal,  snraended  by 
a  sted  wire  about  o5  metres  long,  'nie  expen- 
ment  was  performed  under  the  dome  of  die 
Pantheon,  at  Paris,  A  pendulum  of  this  sort, 
if  set  in  vibration  in  a  vertical  plane  at  tl^ 
earth's  ptde,  would  continue  to  vibrate  in  the 
siune  owstant  plane,  while  dw  earth  rotated 
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under  it  at  the  rate  of  360*  every  24  hours,  or 
15'  every  hour.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  would 
therefore  become  evident  to  die  ^e;  though, 
since  the  observer  would  be  rotating  with  the 
earth,  it  would  appear  to  him  as  though  the 
earth  were  stationary,  and  the  plane  of  the 
pendulum's  motion  were  rotating.  The  i^enom- 
ena  would  be  somewhat  more  complicated  in 
other  latitudes,  however,  because  it  is  only  at 
the  poles  that  the  direction  in  which  gravity 
acts  remains  constant  while  the  earth  rotates. 
Poucault  showed  that  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  changing  direction  of  gravity,  the  plane 
of  vibration  of  a  simple  pendulum,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Paris,  should  appear  to  rotate  by  11" 
17'  33",  per  sidereal  hour;  and  when  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  with  the  giant  pendulum  that 
he  erected  in  the  Pantheon,  the  actual  apparent 
rotation  was  found  to  agree  very  closelv  with 
this  theoretical  value.  Since  1851  this  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  many  times;  and  a  pen- 
dulum that  is  arranged,  in  accordance  with  Fou- 
cault's  plan,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  is  now  known  as  a 
'Foucault  pendulum.* 

Any  pendulum  whose  mass  is  not  wholly  con- 
centrated at  a  single  point  is  said  to  be  'com- 
pound* The  simple  pendulum  is  a  convenient 
mathematical  abstraction  (such  pendulums  as 
Foucault's  being  merely  close  approximations  to 
it)  ;  but  we  must,  in  strictness,  regard  all  actual 
pendulums  as  compound.  Fig.  1  represents  a 
compound  pendulum  of  generalized  form,  which 
ii  stipposed  to  be  vibrating  in  the  f>Iane  of  the 
piyier  (held  vertically),  about  a  horizontal  axis 
passing  throu^  O,  which  is  called  the  *axis  of 


Pn  I, 


suspension.*  If  G  is  the  centre  of  t^rvnty  of 
the  pendulum  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  that 

is  let  fall  from  G  to  the  axis  of  suspension  is 
called  the  "centre  of  suspension  *  In  die  same 
straight  line  Mrith  O  and  G  there  is  a  point  C, 
called  the  "centre  of  oscillation*  (or,  some- 
times, the  "centre  of  percussion*),  which  has 
the  following  properties:  (1)  The  time  of 


^bration  would  remain  unaffected,  if  die  en- 
tire mass  of  the  pendulum  were  concentrated  at 
C.  (2)  If  the  pendulum  were  inverted,  and  C 
were  taken  as  the  new  centre  of  suspension, 
the  period  of  oscillation  would  remain  un- 
changed. (3)  The  period  of  oscillation  of  rtie 
actual,  compound  pendulum  is  the  same  as  the 
period  of  oscillation  of  a  simple  pendulum  hav- 
ing a  length  OC;  and  hence  OC  is  commonly 
called  the  "length  of  the  equivalent  simple 
poidulum.*  To  find  the  position  of  C  let  H  be 
the  distance,  OG,  from  the  centre  of  suspension 
to  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  let  K  be  the  radius 
of  inertia  of  the  pendulum  (that  is,  its  moment 
of  inertia  divided  by  its  total  mass),  with  re- 
spect to  an  axis  passing  through  G,  and  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  suspension.  Then  the  distance, 
L,  from  O  to  C,  is  given  by  the  expression 
L=(ir+K')/H.  Ewlently  L  is  always 
greater  than  H. 

In  a  piece  of  apparatus,  such  as  an  astro- 
nomical clock,  in  whidi  it  is  important  to  have 
a  pendulum  execute  its  vibrations  always  in  the 
same  time,  the  temperature  must  be  kept  con- 
stant, or  else  some  compensatory  device  must 
be  employed,  which  will  eliminate  the  effects 
due  to  its  variation.  Uniformity  of  tempera- 
ture is  important  in  all  cases,  because  none  of 
the  compensation  devices  are  perfect;  and 
clocks  of  precision  should  be  kept  in  rooms 
whose  temperatures  vary  as  little  as  possible. 
In  such  cases  it  is  often  sufficient  to  make  the 
stispending  rod  of  the  pendulum  of  w^- 
seasoned  {une  or  fir  since  me  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion of  these  woods  is  small,  and  if  the 
tenqwrature  change  is  also  small  its  effect  upon 
the  rate  of  the  clock  may  become  almost  indis- 
tinguishable. Wooden  pendulum  rods  are  apt 
to  be  affected  by  changes  in  the  hygrometric 
state  of  the  air  but  this  can  be  prevented  bv  a 
good  coat  of  varnish  and  the  use  of  a  suitable 
drying  medium  within  the  clock  case.  In  Ger- 
many dock  pendulums  are  commonly  made  of 
an  uioT  of  nickel  and  steel  whicii  is  known  as 
*inTar,*  and  vrindi  has  a  coefficient  of  expan- 
aon  that  is  almost  negligible. 

"Compensation  pendulums*  are  those  in 
which  provision  is  made  for  the  automatic 
elimination  of  the  effects  of  changes  of  tem- 
perature. Of  these  die  two  commonest  forms 
are  the  "^diron*  pendulum  and  die  mercury 
compensation  pendulum.  In  the  gridiron  form 
the  bob  is  supported  by  means  of  a  series  of 
parallel  bars,  somewhat  as  represented,  dia- 
giammatically,  in  Fite,  2,  In  the  dia^rram  die 
central  bar  and  the  two  outside  ones  are_  of 
steel,  while  the  intermediate  ones  are  of  zinc, 
or,  very  commonly,  brass.  If  die  dnc  bars 
should  expand  while  the  steel  ones  remained 
constant  in  length,  the  bob  of  the  pendulum 
would  evidently  be  raised;  and  if  the  steel  ones 
should  expand  while  the  zinc  ones  remained 
constant  in  length  the  bob  would  be  lowered 
In  die  actual  case,  where  a  rise  of  temperature 
causes  the  zinc  and  die  steel  to  expand  rimot- 
taneously  the  effects  of  the  two  metals,  in  dis- 
placing the  bob  are  therefore  opposed.  The 
effective  length  of  the  steel  rods  is  about  twice 
that  of  the  zinc  ones;  hut,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  zinc  is  about 
twice  that  of  steel.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  position  of  the  bob  is  not  materially  affected 
fay  a  change  of  temperature^ 
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In  the  mercury  compensation  pendalum  the 
suivportin((  rod  is  a  simple  bar  of  steel,  but  the 
bob  consists  of  a  cylindrical  idass  vessel  con- 
taining mercury.  A  rise  in  temperature  causes 
the  suspending  rod  to  dilate,  and  this  tends  to 
lengthen  the  pendulum.  The  mercury  in  Ae 
bob  expands  at  the  same  time,  however,  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass  of  mercury  thcre- 


FlG.  2. 


fore  rises.  The  expantion  of  mercuiy  is  con- 
siderably greater  uian  Aat  of  steel,  and  by 
properly  proportioning  the  apparatus  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  rise  of  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity of  the  bob,  due  to  the  expansion  of  the 
mercury,  sensibly  equal  to  the  fall  of  the  bob  as 
a  whole,  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  support- 
ing rod.  The  Riefler  pendulum  used  in  astro- 
nomical clocks  has  its  tubular  rod  filled  i^ut 
two-thirds  its  leiu<th  with  mercurv,  thus  acting 
as  a  compensator  for  bodi  temperature  and 
barometric  changes. 

The  fact  that  G,  the  accelerating  effect  of 
gravity,  enters  into  the  expression  for  the 
period  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  suggests 
the  use  of  this  instrument  for  the  determination 
of  the  value  of  G ;  and  in  fact  it  has  been  found 
that  no  other  method  of  determining  the  inten- 
sity of  gravity  is  comparable  in  accuracy  with 
the  pendulum  method. 

In  determining  the  intensity  of  gravity  by 
the  pendulum,  two  general  methods  are  fol- 
lowed, according  as  it  is  desired  to  make  an 
•absolute*  or  a  "relative*  determination.  The 
absolute  determination  is  much  more  difficult 
to  execute,  because  it  necessitates  the  careful 
measurement  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum, 
and  the  determination  of  certain  laUier  trouble- 


some corrections.  In  principle  it  is  umple 
enoug^i,  however,  for  if  we  knew  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  (L),  and  its  period  of  oscillation 
(T),  we  should  merely  have  to  substitute  their 
values  in  the  equation  T"3.1416  VL/G,  and 
solve  for  G,  which  would  be  the  only  remain- 
ing unknown  quantity.  In  relative  determina- 
tions it  is  not  necessary  to  measure  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  (except  roughly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  certain  small  corrections  to  the 
observations),  the  pendulum  being  merely  vi- 
brated in  two  different  places,  at  one  of  which 
Uie  intenMty  of  gravity  is  known.  If  Ti  and 
Ti  are  the  times  of  oscillation  in  the  two  places, 
and  if  Gi  and  Gi  are  the  corresponding  inten- 
Mties  of  gravity  at  these  places,  we  have  Tt™ 
3.1416  and  Ti="3.1416  ViTG,.  Since  L 

ranains  the  same  during  sudi  a  deterininarioo» 
we  find,  by  division,  Ti/T*=VGi/Gi ;  or  Grf- 
GiTi*/Ti'.  Hence,  as  Gi  is  supposed  to  be 
known,  andTi  and  Ti  have  been  measured,  the 
value  of  Gi  is  also  known. 

Pendulums  that  are  to  be  used  in  determin- 
ing the  intensity  of  gravity  are  provided  with 
steel  knife  edges,  resting  upon  a^te  bearing 
plates  as  the  suspension  axis ;  the  friction  of  the 
supports  being  reduced.  1^  this  device,  almost 
to  zero.  Those  which  are  to  be  used  in  rela- 
tive determinations  need  not  necessarily  have 
more  than  one  set  of  knife  edges;  hut  when  an 
absolute  determination  is  to  be  made,  it  is  es- 
sential, in  order  to  secure  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy,  that  two  sets  of  knife  edges  should 
be  provided,  eadi  being  placed,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  at  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the 
pendulum,  relatively  to  Ae  other  one;  If  it  were 
mechanically  possrUe  to  realize  this  adjustment 
perfectly,  the  pendulum  would  vibrate  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  period  of  oscillation,  whether  it 
were  supported  from  one  set  of  knife  edges,  or 
from  the  other  one;  and  the  distance  from  one 
of  these  sets  to  the  other  one  would  be  pre- 
cisely equal  to  the  ^'length  of  the  equivalent 
simple  pendulum,*  whi<£  is  denoted  in  the 
foregoing  formulae  by  L.  In  practice,  however, 
it  is  not  possible  to  place  the  knife  edges  so 
that  the  period  of  osallation  is  not  measurably 
altered  by  reversing  the  pendulum;  and  this 
fact  makes  it  necessary  to  determine  the  period 
of  oscillation  twice, —  once  before  reversal  and 
once  afterward.  Hie  distance  between  the 
knife  edges  must  then  receive  a  small  correc- 
tion, in  order  to  deduce  the  ^'length  of  the 
equivalent  simple  pendulum";  but  this  branch 
of  the  subject  is  too  technical  for  treatment 
in  the  present  article.  (Consult  Clark& 
^Geodesy*;  also  the  various  'Appendices'  of 
die  United  States  Coast  and  (geodetic  Survey, 
bearing  upon  pendulum  work).  The  use  of 
the  reversible  pendulum,  which  is  based  upon 
Hnyghens'  theorem  that  the  centres  of  suspen- 
sion and  oscillation  are  reciprocal,  is  due  to 
Captain  Henry  Kater,  of  the  Briti^  Army, 
who  first  employed  it  in  1818,  for  determinit^ 
the  length  of  the  seconds-pendulum  at  LondotL 

The  *<ballistic  pendulum*  is  an  apparatus  for 
determining  the  velocity  of  a  bullet.  It  is  sus- 
pended in  the  usual  way  from  a  fixed  horizon- 
tal axis,  and  the  bob  consists  of  wood  or  other 
suitable  material,  weighted,  when  necessary,  by 
the  addition  of  iron  or  lead.  The  pendulum  be- 
ing at  rest  in  a  vertical  position,  the  bullet  is 
fired  into  the  bob,  and  the  height  to  which  the 
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pendulum  bob  rises  in  the  initial  swing  is 
noted.  The  speed  with  which  the  bullet  en- 
tered the  bob  may  then  be  computed,  i£  the 
masses  of  the  bullet  and  the  bob  are  known. 
The  ballistic  poidulum  is  not  a  very  accurate 
instrument,  partly  because  it  takes  no  account 
of  the  tbernud  phenomena  that  occur  when  the 
bullet  enters  the  bob,  and  partly  for  other  rea- 
sons. It  has  now  been  almost  entirely  dis- 
carded, the  velodties  of  projectiles  being  meas- 
ured more  direct  methods,  that  are  capable 
of  much  greater  preci^on. 

The  so-called  conical  pendulum,  gyroscopic 
penduUim  and  torsion  pendulum  arc  not  pen- 
dulums in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  and 
are  not  governed  by  the  laws  which  control  the 
pendulum,  but  by  the  laws  of  centrifugal  mo- 
tion. Consult  United  States  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey.  ^Special  Publications>  10  and  12 
(Washington  1912). 

A.  D.  Ris-iEEK,  Ph.D. 

PENEDO,  pa-ni'do.  Brazil,  city  and  port 
of  the  state  of  Alagoas.  70  miles  southeast  of 
Maceio,  on  the  left  baiik  of  the  Sao  Francisco 
andabout  26  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  located 
on  a  rocky  bluff  at  the  head  of  ocean  naviga- 
tion and  is  the  transshipping  point  for  the 
steamboat  commerce  of  the  upper  river  for  150 
miles.  It  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  state, 
having  been  founded  by  the  Portuguese  ab9Ut 
1620;  nas  ruins  of  a  l7ai  century  fort;  contains 
several  convents  and  schools;  and  now  does 
conuderable  business  in  foodstuffs  with  Per- 
nambuco  and  Bahia,  with  wfiich  it  has  regular 
steamer  connections.  There  is  fine  fishing  in 
the  river.  Pop.  (estimated)  9,000. 

PBNSLOPB,  p?-n«I*6-pe,  in  Greek  mycol- 
ogy, die  da^riiter  of  Icarios  and  Periboea,  also 
known  as  Polycasti,  of  Sparta.  When  she 
reached  womanhood  her  extraordinary  beauty 
attracted  many  suitors,  and  her  father  prom- 
ised to  give  her  to  the  conqueror  in  a  foot  race. 
Odysseus  (Ulysses)  won  the  prize,  but  icarios 
tried  to  persuade  Jits  daughter  not  to  accon»- 
pany  Odysseus  to  Ithaca.  The  young  victor 
allowed  her  to  decide  for  herself,  whereupon 
^e  covered  her  face  vrith  her  veil  to  hide  her 
1;lushes,  thus  intimating  her  desire  to  follow 
her  husband.  The  fruit  of  the  marrieRe  was 
an  only  child,  Telemachus,  who  was  out  an 
infant  when  his  father  was  sent  by  the  Greeks 
against  Troy.  During  the  protracted  absence 
of  Odvsseus,  which  lasted  20  years,  he  was 
generally  regarded  as  dead,  and  Penelope  was 
sttrrounded  by  a  host  of  suitors.  Some  writers 
sssert  that  she  became  the  mother  of  Pan  by 
Hermes,  or  by  all  the  suitors  together;  that 
her  husband  repudiated  her  on  his  return,  and 
that  she  went  to  Sparta  and  thence  to  Man- 
tinea,  where  her  tomb  was  shown  in  after  ages. 
The  story  generally  accepted,  however,  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  artifices  by  «^ich  she  pat 
off  deciding  between  the  suitors,  and  one  of 
these  <Penel<»>e's  Web*  has  become  proverbial. 
She  promised  a  decision  when  the  web  she 
was  weaving  should  be  finished.  But  at  night- 
she  secretly  unraveled  what  she  had  woven 
through  the  day.  Finally  being  driven  to  a 
decision,  she  agreed  to  bestow  her  hand  upon 
tfie  winner  in  an  archery  contest.  Her  husband 
returned  in  time  to  take  part  in  disguise  in  the 
contest  and  was  the  winner.  See  Odyssey; 
Ulysms. 


PBNBPLAIN,  pe'iiH»lan'  (almost  a  plain), 
a  plain  cut  by  the  erosive  activity  of  nioBing 
water.  A  region  which  has  been  cut  as  low  as 
its  rivers  can  plane  it  is  said  to  be  peoeplained 
or  base-leveled.  Many  once  mountainous 
regions  have  been  thus  cut  away  to  nearly 
level  plains.  The  even  sky-Une  of  die  New 
England  uplands  and  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, cutting  across  the  upturned  edges  of  hard 
and  soft  rocks,  represent*  such  a  plain  formerly 
reduced  nearly  to  sea-level,  but  again  uplifted 
and  redissected  by  its  streams.  This  very  ex- 
tensive peneplain  was  formed  in  Jurassic  (q.v.) 
and  Cretaceous  (q.r.)  time,  and  has  been 
called  the  great  Cretaceous  Peneplain.  It  has 
also  been  called  the  Kittatinny  or  Schooley 
Peneplain,  since  it  forms  the  even  crest  line  of 
the  mountains  of  those  names.  Any  residual 
elevation  not  completely  planed  away  and  ris- 
ing notably  above  the  general  level  of  a  pene- 
plain is  called  a  monadnock,  from  the  mountain 
of  that  name  oveiiookiafr  the  New  England 
Peneplain  in  New  Hamp»iire.  For  an  account 
of  the  process  of  peneplanation,  see  the  section 
on  the  work  of  running  water  in  th&  article  on 
Geology. 

FENETANGUISMBNE,  pen-e'tin-gwish- 
S'ne,  (^ada,  town  in  Simcoe  County,  province 
of  Ontario,  on  Cicorgian  Bay  and  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  It  contains  a  Carnegie  library, 
insane  'hospital,  leather,  lumber  and  engine 
works,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  stove  and 
range  factories,  boat  and  canoe  works,  sash 
and  door  factories,  fibre  board  works,  brick- 
yards, etc.  It  is  acquiritif;  a  wide  repute  as  a 
summer  resort.    Pop.  3,5^ 

PENFIELD,  Edward,  American  artist: 
b.  New  York,  2  July  1866.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Art  Students  League,  New  York,  and 
subsequently  studied  in  England  and  Holland. 
From  1891  to  1907  Mr.  Penfield  was  art  editor 
of  the  Harper  magazines.  He  now  devotes  his 
time  exclusively  to  illustrating,  designing  and 
painting.  Mr.  Penfield  vfas  the  originator  of 
the  poster  in  America,  and  used  numerous 
^'textures"  in  reproducing  his  drawings  that 
were  not  attempted  before  in  relief  printing 
from  zinc  or  other  plates.  He  designed  many 
posters  for  Harper's  Magazine,  and  posters  and 
designs  for  various  purposes  and  illustrated  a 
number  of  magazine  articles  in  color.  He  exe- 
cuted decorations  for  the  breakfast  room  of 
Randolph  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  also  deco- 
rations for  the  Rochester  Country  Club.  He 
published  'Holland  Sketches'  (1907),  and 
^Spanish  Sketches^  (1911). 

PENFIELD,  Frederic  Conrtland.  Amer- 
ican diplomat:  b.  Connecticut,  23  April  1855. 
He  studied  in  Germany  and  England,  and  then 
entered  journalism  and  was  for  five  years  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Hartford  Courant. 
In  1885  he  was  appointed  United  States  vicc- 
counsul-general  at  London,  and  in  1893-97  served 
as  diplomatic  agent  and  consul-general  to  Hcypt, 
with  the  rank  of  minister-resident.  In  1913  he 
was  sent  as  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Austria- Hungary,  where  he  remained  until 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  coimtries 
were  severed  in  1917.  He  acted  as  special  rep- 
resentative of  President  Wilson  at  the  funeral 
of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  Austria.  He  has 
traveled  extensively  In  India,  China  and  Ja^an 
aftd  has  been  honored  hy  various  foreign 
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societies.  He  has  received  decoratioos  of  tbe 
highest  class  from  governments  of  France, 
Turkey,  Serbia  and  Egypt  and  from  the  Pope. 
He  has  published  'Present  Day  Egypt*  (1899) ; 
^Mahmoud  Pasha'  (1903);  'East  of  Suez> 
{19&7) ;  and  numberless  article:*  on  tntemat- 
tumal  and  economic  subjects  ia  the  leading 
reviews  and  periodicals. 

PENFIELD,  Samuel  Lewis,  American 
mineralogist:  fc.  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  16  Jan.  1856; 
d.  South  Woodstock,  Conn.,  12  Aug.  1906.  He 
studied  abroad,  at  Strassburg  and  Heidelberg. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Sheffield  School  at 
Yale  in  1877,  and  became  professor  of  miner- 
alogy there.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science,  and  was  from  1877 
an  extensive  contributor  on  the  subjects  of 
mineralogy^  crystallography  and  chemistry  in 
the  Atnencan  Journal  fif  Science  and  Art, 
He  was  a  leading  authority  on  mineralogy.  He 
published  'Bmsh-Penfield  Determinative  Min- 
eralo^  and  Blow-Pipe  Analysis'  (1898),  and 
was  joint  author  with  L.  V.  Pirsson  of  'Con- 
tributions to  Mineralogy  and  Petrography  from 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School'  (1901). 

PBNFIBLD,  William  Lawrence,  Amer- 
ican lawyer:  b.  Dover,  Lenawee  Coun^,  Mtcli., 
2  April  1S46;  d.  9  Ma^  1909.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1870, 
whence  he  went  to  Adrian  College  as  instmctor 
in  German  and  Latin.  In  1872  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Michigan  bar.  He  then  took  up  the 
practice  of  taw  in  Auburn,  Ind.,  and  in  1876 
became  city  attorney.  In  1884  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  State  committee ;  in  1888 
presidential  elector  and  electoral  messe^er  and 
delegate  to  the  National  convention  in  1892.  He 
was  judge  of  the  Fifth  Grcuit  Court  of  Indiana 
18EM~97  and  in  the  last-named  year  was  ap- 
pointed Solicitor  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State,  where  he  served  till  1905.  He 
was  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional arbitration  cases  of  the  United  States 
against  San  Domingo,  Peru,  Haiti,  Nicaragua, 
Guatemala  and  Salvador,  securing  awards  for 
Ae  United  States  which  amounted  to  over 
$2,000,000.  He  was  also  appointed  to  represent 
the  United  States  before  The  Hague  permanent 
arbitration  court  in  the  controversy  with  Mex- 
ico over  the  "Pious  Fund  Gaim  of  the  Cali- 
fomias,*  this  being  the  first  case  to  be  tried 
before  this  tribunal.  He  was  counsel  for  the 
United  States  and  for  Venezuela  in  the  Vene- 
zuela arbitration  case  at  The  H^^  in  1903. 
In  1905  he  was  sent  as  a  special  commissioner 
to  Brazil,  In  1907  he  acted  as  diplomatic  agent 
and  cotmsel  for  die  United  States  in  the  arbi- 
tration proceedings  with  Nican^a. 

PENGUIN,  a  name  now  restricted  to  the 
swimming  birds  forming  the  very  distinct  super- 
order  ImPennes,  and  the  family  Sphenisctda. 
Their  wings  are  inflexible  paddles,  destitute  of 
quill- feathers  and  covered  with  a  scaly  integu- 
ment or  skin.  Although  ^useless  as  or^rans  of 
flight,  they  are  very  effective  aids  in  divuw,  and 
on  land  may  be  used  after  the  fashion  ot  fore- 
Itmbs.  Most  of  the  swimming  is  done  below 
the  surface,  the  bird  coming  up  at  frequent  in- 
tervals to  brea&e.  The  hinder  toe  is  rudimen- 
tary, or  wanting  in  some  species,  and  the  front 
toes  are  completely  webbed.  On  the  bocb'  the 
feathers  are  scale-like  and  barbless,  and  are 


distributed  uniformly,  without  n^ed  intervals. 

These  birds  exist  in  immense  numbers  in  Uie 
Antarctic  seas.  They  occur  on  the  South 
African  and  South  American  coasts,  being 
found  in  large  flocks  at  Tierra  del  Fuego  and 
on  the  Faciiic  islands,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. Th^  are  gregarious  in  habits.  On  shore 
penguins  have  the  habit  of  standing  in  long, 
regular  lines,  resembling  files  of  soldiers  drawn 
up  in  military  array.  Owing  to  the  very  pos- 
terior position  of  the  legs  the  attitude  on  land 
is  erect,  often  with  the  bill  pointing  to  the 
zenith.  They  stand  from  16  to  48  inches  ull 
and  weigh  up  to  75  pounds.  The  female  incu- 
bates the  eggs,  holding  them  between  the  thighs, 
and  they  are  said  to  cariv  ofl  the  eggs  in  the 
same  fashion  when  disturbed  or  alarmed.  The 
eggs  are  white  or  greenish  in  color  and  have  a 
very  thick  incrusted  shelL  They  are  conical  in 
shape,  about  four  inches  long  and  three  inches 
in  diameter.  The  male  supplies  the  female 
with  food  during  incubation,  both  parents  feed- 
ing the  young  after  they  are  hatched.  The 
young  birds  are  extremeb'  helpless  and  many 
are  killed  by  severe  and  sudden  storms.  The 
nests  are  formed  in  the  hollows  of  rocks,  and 
the  e^  are  deposited  on  the  thick  hiyer  of 
excrement,  which,  accumulating  through  long 
periods  of  time,  constitutes  the  valued  guano  of 
commerce.  The  egg&,  though  of  rather  strong 
flavor,  are  highly  esteemed  by  sailors  as  adding 
variety  to  their  diet.  The  birds  themselves  are 
also  eaten.  The  usual  food  consists  of  fishes, 
mollusks,  etc  As  a  family  the  penguins  repre- 
sent, in  the  southern  seas,  the  auks  of  the 
northern  and  Arctic  regions.  There  are  three 
principal  genera;  Aptenodyies  with  A.  pata- 
gonica,  the  Idn^  pent^uln,  and  A.  fosteri,  the 
emperor  penguin;  Eudyptes  with  Eudyptula 
minor,  the  little  blue  penguin,  and  Catarractes 
ckrysocome,  the  crested  penguin;  and  Sphenis- 
cus,  with  S.  demersus,  the  well-known  Cape  or 
jackass  penguin.  Hie  penguins  are  regarded 
by  naturalists  as  constituting  one  of  the  three 
great  classes  of  birds,  the  ostriches  forming  an- 
other class  and  all  other  birds  a  third  class. 
There  are  six  genera,  with  20  living  species, 
and  30  fossil  species  have  been  recognized.. 
Prominent  among  the  latter  is  Paltpevdyptes 
antarcticvs,  found  in  New  Zealand.  Some  spec- 
imens were  seven  feet  tall.  Consult  Moseley, 
'A  Naturalist  on  the  Challenger* ;  Buller, 
*Birds  of  New  Zealand* ;  and  the  writings  of 
Antarctic  explorers. 

PENHALLOW,  p£n-hdl'6,  Samuel,  Amei^ 
ican  colonist  and  historian ;  b.  Saint  Mabyn, 
Cornwall,  England,  2  July  1665 ;  d.  Portsmouth, 
M.  H.,  2  Dec  1726.  He  came  to  New  England 
in  1666  and  finally  settled  in  Portsmouth  where 
he  amassed  a  considerable  pr<^>er^  and  gained 
much  influence  in  govenunect  affairs.  After 
holding  several  offices  he  was  ai^olnted  a  jus-' 
tice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  in 
1714,  and  in  I7l7^  became  chief  justice,  which 
ofiice  he  held  until  his  death.  His  work  as  a 
historian  is  of  much  value,  has  been  several, 
times  republished,  and  is  considered  the  most 
authentic  history  of  the  period  in  existence.  It 
was  first  published  under  the  title  'Narrative 
of  the  Indian  Wars  of  New  England  from  17(&- 
1726>  (1725-26).  It  now  bears  the  title  <A  His- 
tory of  the  Wars  of  New  En^and  with  the 
Eastern  Indians.* 
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PBNICK,  Charles  Clifton,  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Charlotte  County, 
Va,,  9  Dec.  1843;  d  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  13 
April  1914.  He  was  educated  at  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  studied  theology  at  Fairfax 
Seminary,  Alexandria,  Va.  He  was  ordained 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1870  and  in  1877 
was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Cape 
Palma,  West  Africa.  He  resigned  in  1883  and 
has  since  had  charge  of  various  parishes. 
Bishop  Peniclc  served  four  years  in  the  war 
between  the  States  as  sergeant  of  the  38th 
Virginia  Regiment,  Armstead's  Brigade,  Pick- 
ett's Division.  He  was  at  nearly  evepr  battle 
of  importance  fou^t  in  northern  Virginia,  and 
also  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  surren- 
dered with  General  Lee's  army  at  Appomattox, 
9  April  1865.  After  his  return  from  Africa  he 
was  very  active  and  had  several  charges :  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
his  last  charge  being  Frankfort,  Ky.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  and  upbuilding 
of  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  and  gave 
one  year  of  his  life  traveling  over  the  States 
and  making  reports  to  the  church  as  to  the  best 
means  of  helping  them.  Through  his  influence 
and  prindpauy  with  his  own  mon^  he  edu- 
cated and  put  in  die  ministry  U  or  12  young 
men. 

PENINSULA  CAMPAIGN  OF  1862, 
The.  A  campaign  against  Richmond  having 
been  decided  upon  as  the  stroke  which  would 
most  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  Southern  Con- 
federaQT,  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion  arose  be- 
tween President  Lincoln  and  General  McQellan, 
commanding  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  as 
to  the  most  advisable  route  bv  which  to  make 
the  aiwroach  to  the  capital.  The  President,  sus- 
tained by  some  of  his  veteran  military  advisers, 
preferred  a  (tirect  march  to  Manassas  Junction, 
and  thence  sou^ward.  at  all  times  keeping  the 
army  in  a  position  covering  Washington.  Mc- 
Qellan insisted  upon  transporting  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  110,000  to  140,000  men,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Fortress  Monroe  and  thence  up  the 
York  Peninsula.  The  President.  8  March  1862, 
reluctantly  yielded  to  the  plan  of  campaign 
urged  by  McClellan,  making  the  condition  that 
a  sufficient  force  ^ould  be  left  at  and  near 
Washington  to  insure  its  safeQr,  that  not  more 
than  50,000  men  should  be  moved  to  the  new 
base  until  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  from 
Washington  to  Chesapeake  Bay  should  be  free 
from  the  Confederate  batteries,  and  that  the 
movement  should  begin  as  early  as  18  March. 
The  day  after  the  issue  of  this  order  the  Con- 
federates evacuated  their  positions  at  Ccntre- 
vilte  and  Manassas,  in  front  of  Washington,  and 
abandoned  their  batteries  on  the  Potomac.  This 
movement  changed  completely  the  conditions 
mder  which  the  President  had  limited  the  num- 
ber of  men  McClellan  mi^ht  take,  but  no  change 
was  made  in  that  restriction.  As  McClellan 
proposed  to  take  the  field  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  he  was  relieved  from  command  of  all 
other  military  departments,  thus  isolating  his 
expedition  and  leaving  the  command  of  other 
troops  in  the  vicinity  to  Washington ;  a  division 
of  command  which  mvited  disaster,  and,  indeed, 
led,  with  other  miscalculations,  to  the  failure  of 
the  campaign.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
under  the  President's  order,  was  organized  into 
five  corps:  the  First,  General  McDowell;  Sec- 


ond, Genera]  Sumner;  Third,  General  Heintzel- 
man;  Fourth,  General  Keyes;  Fifth,  General 
Banks.  McClellan  had  nothing  to  say  as  to  the 
appointment  of  these  commanded.  They  were 
given  their  commands  by  the  President.  Banks 
was  diarged  with  the  care  of  the  Shenandoah 
Vallerjr,  the  Upper  Potomac,  and  die  positions 
of  Manassas  Junction  and  Centreville,  and 
General  Wadsworth  had  command  of  the  troops 
garrisoning  Washington.  The  campaign  began 
17  March  by  the  embarkation  of  two  divisions 
of  the  Third  corps,  which  were  landed  at  For- 
tress Monroe  and  placed  in  position  on  the 
roads  leading  to  Newport  News  and  York- 
town.  Other  divisions  followed,  and  McQellan 
in  person  reached  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  2  April.  The  force  actually  trans- 
ported was  Sumner's.  Heintzelman's  and 
Keyes'  commands,  with  a  few  thousand  of 
regulars  —  infantry  and  cavalry  —  and  2,700  re- 
serve artillery;  in  all.  a  total  of  109,419  men. 
14,502  horses  and  mules  and  44  batteries  with 
343  guns.  The  fleet  occupied  in  diis  transport 
was  upward  of  400  vessels. 

On  the  4th  the  movement  began.  Heintzel- 
man's  corps  on  Yorktown,  Keyes'  on  its  left. 
On  the  morning  of  the  6th  Heintzelman  was 
stopped  by  the  Confederate  works  at  Yorktovm, 
and  on  the  left  Keyes  was  checked  by  a  small 
battery  on  the  line  of  Warwick  River.  The 
Confederates,  under  Gen.  J.  B.  Magruder,  hdd 
a  line  across  the  Peninsula  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Warwick  River  and  Deep  Creek,  on  James 
River,  to  Yorktown,  on  York  River.  The  line* 
about  12  miles  in  length,  was  covered  a  gre^ 
part  of  the  distance  bonty  and  difficult 
swamps,  and  quite  well  fortified  by  redoubts 
at  the  road  crossings  and  a  series  of  dams 
which  had  been  raised  to  flood  the  swamps. 
The  entire  opposing  force  was  (4  April)  11,000 
men,  of  which  about  6,000  were  at  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester  Point  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  York  River,  leaving  but  S,(XX)  to  cover  the 
remaining  11  miles.  A  part  of  McQellan's  plan 
was  that  the  navy  should  reduce  Yorktown 
from  the  river,  but  no  orders  were  issued  to 
the  navy  to  co-operate.  The  existence  of  this 
Warwick  River  Ime  was  a  surprise  to  McClel- 
lan, who  knew  that  Yorktown  was  forti- 
fied, but  had  no  knowledge  of  the  defenMve 
works  extending  from  that  place  to  the  James, 
aod  his  movement  on  Yoifctown  was  ^ledicated 
on  the  belief  that  he  could  torn  it  by  his 
left  Keyes'  force  of  25,000  men  was,  Uiere- 
fore,  halted  in  the  face  of  the  unknown  oppo- 
sition while  a  movement  was  made  against 
Yorktown.  It  was  a  part  of  McQellan's  plan, 
also,  that  McDowell's  corps  should  turn  York- 
town  by  the  right,  by  landing  at  Gloucester 
Point  on  the  north  bank  of  York  River,  but  on 
the  5th  he  was  notified  by  the  adjutant-general 
of  the  amqr  that  McDowell  had  been  wiAheld 
from  his  control  to  defend  Washington,  as  it 
was  claimed  that  McQellan  had  not  complied 
with  the  President's  condition  to  make  Wash- 
ington secure,  and  McDowell  was  necessary  to 
that  security.  McQellan  protested  and  urged 
that  at  least  McCall's  and  Franklin's  divisions 
of  McDowell's  corps  should  be  sent  him,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  President  ordered  Franklin's 
division  to  report  to  him,  whidi  it  did  on  the 
30th.  Meanwhile  McQellan  had  begun  a  reg- 
ular siege  of  Yorktown,  and  apparently  gave 
up  all  idea  of  breaking  the  Warwick  line  at  any 
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point,  though  strongly  urged  hy  the  President 
to  do  so.  He  reconnoitered  the  line  and,  16 
Apri],  had  an  engagement  at  Lee's  Mill  (q.v.). 
which  only  the  more  strongly  confirmed  him  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  r^lar  scientific  siege.  A 
month  was  spent  in  preparation.  Batteries  were 
constructed  and  90  heavy  guns  put  in  position. 
(See  YoRKTOWN,  Siege  or).  But  McDellan's 
plans  had  leaked  into  the  possession  of  the 
enemy,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  open  fire 
on  the  morning  of  4  May,  it  was  discovered 
that  during  the  day  and  night  preceding  the 
Confederates  had  abandoned  the  place  very 
deliberately  and  marched  for  Williamsburg  and 
Richmond,  leaving  a  booty  of  71  guns  of  vari- 
ous calibres  to  pay  McQellan  for  a  month's 
arduous  toil  of  a  whole  army.  McQellan 
started  in  pursuit,  but  not  until  noon  did  his 
troops  get  on  the  road,  McGellan  remaining  at 
Yorktown  to  superintend  the  loading  of  Frank- 
lin's division  on  transports  for  the  purpose  of 
ascending  York  River,  to  land  opposite  West 
Point,  and  attack  the  Confederates  in  flank. 
The  Confederate  rear-guard  was  overtaken  by 
the  Union  advance  at  Williamsburg,  and  a 
severe  engagement  ensued  on  the  5^,  in  which 
the  Confederates'  loss  was  3,000  killed  and 
wounded  and  600  prisoners.  The  Federal  loss 
was  2,073  killed  and  wounded  and  623  taken 
prisoners. 

Franklin  did  not  get  off  from  Yorktown  un- 
til the  6th,  reaching  Eltham  Landing  above 
West  Point,  at  1  p.m.,  where  he  disembarked 
his  troops  and  awaited  orders.  Tlie  greater 
part  of  the  Confederate  army  was  already  be- 
yond strildng  distance,  but  to  protect  its  trains, 
a  division  attacked  Franklin  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  and  engaged  him  tmtil  3  p.m.,  when  it 
withdrew.  Stoneman's  cavalry  opened  com- 
municadon  with  Franklin  at  Eltham's  Landing, 
and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  marched  from 
Williamsburg  on  the  8th,  passing  through  Bar-, 
hamsville.  Roper's  Church  and  New  Kent 
Court  House,  headquarters  being  established  at 
Cumberland,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Pamun- 
key,  on  the  l5th,  and  on  the  16th  at  White 
House,  where  a  permanent  depot  was  organ- 
ized. Gen.  Joseph  K  Johnston,  commanding 
the  Confederate  army,  since  17  April,  had 
halted  but  22  miles  from  Williamsburg  until  15 
May,  when,  hearing  that  the  Merritnac  had  been 
destroyed  and  James  River  opened  to  the  Union 
gunboats  as  far  as  Drewr/s  Bluff,  he  crossed 
the  Chickahominy,  and  on  the  I7th  encamped 
his  army  about,  three  miles  from  Richmond. 
At  McClellan's  request  the  President  ordered 
an  expedition  up  James  River,  which  was 
halted  at  Fort  Darling  by  the  Confederate  iron- 
clad Virginia,  formerly  the  Merrimac,  and  the 
shore  batteries,  and  Commodore  Rodgers  sug- 
gested to  McClellan  a  land  expedition  to  co- 
operate with  the  navy  in  the  capture  of  that 
work,  but  McClellan  preferred  to  delay  the 
matter  until  after  he  snould  have  crossed  the 
Chickahominy.  Meanwhile,  by  taking  from 
Sumner,  Heintzelman  and  Keyes  each  a  divi- 
sion, McClellan  had  organized  two  additional 
corps  and  given  command  of  them  to  Generals 
Fitz-John  Porter  and  Franklin.  On  the  21st 
his  army  was  drawn  up  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  Chickahominy,  facing  Richmond,  which 
was  but  7  to  12  miles  distant.  Soon  after  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg  (q.v.)  McOellan's  call 
for  reinforcements  became  earnest  and  per- 


sistent; he  reported  that  he  had  not  more  than 
80,000  fighting  men,  and  that  the  enemy  had 
many  more.  The  President  finally  consented 
tc  send  McDowell  overland  from  Fredericks- 
burg, with  40,000  men  and  100  guns,  to  co-oper- 
ate with  McClellan  hy  coming  in  on  his  right, 
but  in  no  case  to  uncover  Washingfton,  Mc- 
Dowell was  to  have  marched  on  26  May,  and 
to  clear  his  way  McClellan  ordered  Gen.  Fitz- 
John  Porter,  with  about  12,000  men,  to  drive 
from  the  vicinity  of  Hanover  Court  House,  14 
miles  north  of  Richmond,  a  considerable  body 
of  the  enemy,  under  Generals  Anderson  and 
Branch,  and  to  destroy  the  bridges  over  the 
South  Anna  and  Pamunkey  rivers  and  cut  the 
railroad  connecting  Richmond  directly  vnth 
northern  Virginia.  Porter  started  from  New 
Bridge  on  the  (jhickahominy  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th,  with  a  division  of  infantry  and 
some  regular  cavalry  and  artillery.  At  the 
sr.me  time  Col.  G.  K.  Warren,  with  a  brigade 
moved  from  Old  Church  on  a  road  running 
parallel  to  the  Pamunkey.  Porter  ei^aged  and 
defeated  Branch  at  Hanover  Court  House 
(Q-V.),  destroyed  some  of  the  bridges  on  the 
railroad  and  returned  to  his  old  camps.  But 
McDowell  did  not  join  McClellan.  When  his 
head  of  column  had  marched  but  a  short  dis- 
tance out  of  Fredericksburg  his  entire  move- 
ment southward  was  suspended  by  orders  from 
Washington,  and  he  was  sent  westward  against 
"Stonewall*  Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
(q.v.).  Meanwhile  the  corps  of  Keyes  and 
Heintzelman  had  crossed  the  Oitdcah(»niny, 
Keyes'  advance  taking  position  at  Seven  Pines, 
on  the  main  road  leading  to  Richmond,  about 
five  miles  from  fhc  city.  Hantzelman  was  in 
rear,  and  the  three  corps  of  Sumner,  Franklin 
and  Porter  were  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy,  forming  almost  a  semi-circle 
concave  to  the  Confederates.  On  31  May 
McClellan  reported  a  strength  of  126,089  offi- 
cers and  men  present,  with  280  field  guns.  At 
the  same  time  die  Confederate  army  defend- 
ing Richmond  numbered  about  56,000  men. 
Johnston,  with  about  32,000  of  diese,  attacked 
the  19j0(»  of  the  two  Union  corps  south  of 
the  Chu^ahominy  on  the  31st,  driving  them  back 
some  distance,  when  he  was  checked  by  Sum- 
ner, who  had  hurriedly  crossed  the  Chicka- 
hominy and  struck  his  left.  During  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  engagement  Johnston  was 
severely  wounded,  and  Gen.  G.  W,  Smith  suc- 
ceeded to  his  command.  On  the  morning  of  1 
June  the  battle  was  renewed,  and  it  ended  with 
the  success  of  die  Union  troops,  who  gained 
the  ground  lost  the  previous  day.  This  battle 
is  known  as  that  of  Fair  Oaks  or  Seven  Pines 
(q.v.).  The  Confederate  loss  was  4,500  and 
the  Union  loss  5,700.  During  this  action  Mc- 
Clellan had  50,000  men  inactive  at  Cold  Har- 
bor, but  feared  to  move  them  lest  his  right 
flaiuc  be  turned  by  a  force  whose  stret^th  he 
did  not  know.  At  noon  of  I  Tune  Cen.  R.  E. 
Lee  assumed  command  of  the  Cxmfederate 
army,  and  at  night  he  ordered  its  withdrawal  to 
the  camps  near  Richmond,  which  was  done  hy 
daybreak  next  day. 

The  country  was  now  drenched  with  tor- 
rential rains  and  great  freshets  followed  carry- 
ing away  all  the  bridges,  which  the  Union  anny 
was  compiled  to  rebuild.  For  nearly  a  montn 
both  armies  remained  inactive,  each  strengthen- 
ing its  position.  General  Lee  brintpng  up  troops 
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iriAn  every  po^siUe  quarter  until  late  in  June, 
when,  including  Jackson's  comman<l,  he  had 
60,762  men.  McClellan  had  received  McCall's 
division  of  McDowell's  corps  as  a  reinforce- 
ment, and  had  92,500  men.  On  25  June  Porter 
was  on  the  right  of  the  line,  north  of  the 
Chickahominy,  the  four  corps  of  Franklin, 
Sumner,  Heintzelman  and  Keyes  south  of  it, 
and  on  that  day,  preparatory  to  a  general 
movement  on  Riaimon<jC  an  advance  was  made 
in  front  of  Seven  Pines,  which  brought  on  the 
battle  of  Oak  Grove  (q.v.),  with  no  material 
result;  but  it  marked  the  bennning  of  the 
"Seven-days'  Battles"  (q.v.).  ''StonewaU*  Jack- 
son had  now  been  brought  from  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  and  26  June  Lee  crossed  the 
Chickahominy  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
to  turn  McClellan's  right,  cut  him  off  from 
his  base  at  White  House  and  force  him  to  re- 
treat down  the  peninsula.  Lee  attacked  McCall's 
division  at  Mechanicsville  or  Beaver  Dam 
Creek  (see  Mechanic5viii£,  Battle  of),  and 
was  signally  defeated  On  tlie  27th  McCall 
fell  back,  and  Lee,  advancing  and  joined  by 
Jackson,  fell  upon  Porter's  corps  at  Gaines 
Mill  (q.v.),  inflicting  upon  it  and  Slocum's 
diviHon  of  Franklin's  corps  a  bloody  defeat. 
The  Federals  lost  7.000  killed  and  wounded  and 
the  Confederates  many  more,  but  the  latter 
had  been  victorious.  That  night  McClellan 
came  to  a  determination,  which  he  had  had 
under  consideration,  to  retreat  to  James  River; 
his  trains  were  put  on  the  road  to  cross  White 
Oak  Swamp,  and  move  to  Haxall's  Landing, 
and  Porter's  corps  recrossed  to  the  south  side 
of  the  Chickahominy  and  followed.  The 
bridges  across  die  Chickahominy  were  de- 
stroyed. Fortunately  for  McClellan  General 
Lee  did  not  correctly  understand  his  move- 
ment on  the  28th,  and  he  withdrew  his  right, 
under  cover  of  nis  left,  which  remained  in 
tlw  works  fronting  Richmond,  preventing  Gen- 
eral Magmde^  from  getting  any  knowledge  of 
what  was  gomg-on.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
and  night  of  the  28th  Lee  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  McClellan  was  retreating  to  James 
River,  but  gave  no  order  for  pursuit  until  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  when  Longstreet,  A.  P. 
Hill,  D.  H.  Hill  and  Jackson  were  ordered  to 
recross  to  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahonuny, 
and  General  Magruder,  who  discovered  by 
sunrise  the  worics  in  his  front  had  been 
atandoned  Sumner  and  Heintzeknan,  was 
ordered  to  pursue  by  the  Williamsburg  road, 
and  General  Huger  by  the  Charles  Qty  road. 
At  9  A.M.  Magruder  overtook  Sumner  at 
Peadi  Ordhard  or  Allen's  Farm  (q.v.),  and  a 
battle  resulted,  in  which  Magruder  was  checked, 
and  after  which  Sumner  fell  back  to  Savage 
Station  <q.v.),  where  he  was  again  attacked  by 
Magroder  late  in  the  afternoon.  He  held 
ground  until  dark,  when  he  fell  back  across 
White  Oak  Swamp,  and  with  Franklin  and 
Heintzelman  prepared  to  dispute  the  Confed- 
erate advance.  Lee  now  concentrated  for  a 
heavy  blow  to  cut  McQellan's  arm^  in  two 
and  destroy  it.  He  threw  his  divisions  upon 
Sunnier,  Franklin  and  Heintzelman  on  the 
30th,  at  Glendale  (q.v.),  but  was  unsuccessful.' 
Next  luoming  (1  July)  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac vras  in  position  at  Malvern  Hill,  on  the 
James.  Lee  followed,  and  in  the  afternoon  at- 
tacked and  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Mc- 
Clellan was  utsed  to  retreat  no  farther,  but 


he  abandoned  Malvern  Hill  duritijg  the  night 
and  by  morning  of  2  July  his  head  of 
column  was  at  Harrison's  Landing.  "The  Con- 
federates did  not  come  up  to  his  position  tmtil 
the  morning  of  the  4th.  Lee  thought  it  not 
judicious  to  make  an  attack:  and  on  the  8th 
marched  the  main  body  of  his  army  back  to 
the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  and  the  Peninsula 
Campaign  was  ended.  The  Union  loss  in  the 
campaign  was  16,600  killed  and  wounded  and 
7,5(X)  captured  or  missing.  The  Confederate 
loss  was  27,000  killed  and  wounded  and  2^ 
captured  or  missing.  In  both  armies  the  sick- 
list  was  very  large  and  many  died.  (Consult 
'Official  Records>  (Vol.  XI);  <McCIellan's 
Own  Story>  (New  York  1887) ;  Michie,  P.  S., 
'Life  of  McClellan>  (New  York  1901);  Webb, 
'The  Peninsula* ;  Swmtoii,  'The  Army  of  the 
Potomac* ;  Barnard,  J.  E.,  'The  Peninsula 
Campaign*  (New  York  1864) ;  Compte  de 
Paris,  'History  of  the  Gvil  War,>  Vol.  II; 
Walker,  'History  of  the  Second  Army  Corps* ; 
Powell,  'History  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps*; 
Fitchugfa  Lee,  'Life  of  Lee' ;  Allan,  'ICs- 
tory  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia* ;  'The 
Century  Company's  'Battles  and  Leaders  of 
the  Civil  War*  (VoL  11). 

E.  A.  Caiuan. 

PENINSULAR  STATE,  a  name  applied  to 
Florida  on  account  of  its  geographical  outline. 

PENINSITLAR  WAR.  The,  sometimes 
called  the  War  of  Spanish  (or  Portuguese)  In- 
dependence, a  series  of  important  campaigns 
1808-13,  against  Napoleon  in  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula, his  opponents  being  the  EngUsh,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  Canning  was  a  firm  believer 
ill  the  utilization  of  aroused  national  feeUng 
against  Napoleon  in  states  invaded  by  the 
French.  Such  a  feeling  had  sprung  up  in 
Spain  in  1806,  when  Ferdinand,  Prince  of 
Asturias,  haviiijg  recaved  the  crown  of  Spain 
'by  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV,  his  faUier, 
ceded  it  to  Napoleon,  who  gave  it  to  Josejii 
Bonaparte  6  June  1808.  In  spite  of  brave  op- 
position, the  French  king  entered  Madrid  14 
July;  but  six  days  later  three  French  divisions 
were  forced  to  surrender,  ^errilla  warfare  in- 
creased in  force,  and  Sjiam  showed  the  first 
successful  national  resistance  to  Napoleon. 
But  before  this,  by  the  aid  of  Charles  IV,  when 
he  was  still  king  of  Spain,  a  French  ariBw  un- 
der Junot  had  entered  Portugal,  and  a  Portu- 
guese rising  followed  that  in  Spain.  The  pro- 
visional government  of  the  insurgents  asked 
help  from  England,  so  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1808,  the  future  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
defeated  the  French  at  Rori^a  and  at  Vimdro 
21  August  Junot  by  the  Convention  of  Gntra, 
30  August,  had  promised  to  evacuate  Portugal ; 
and,  in  fine,  (Manning's  policy  had  proved  suc- 
cessful enough  to  justify  itself  thoroughly.  Tkt 
campaign  in  Spain  in  1809  was  opened  by  Na- 
poleon himself  at  Madrid,  and  all  looked 
gloomy  for  Spain  until  July,  when  Wellington, 
having  dislodged  from  Portugal  a  fresh  Frendi 
army  under  Soult,  invaded  Spain  and  won 
the  victory  of  T^avera  de  la  Keina,  28  July, 
which  effected  little  because  of  inadequate  sup- 
port in  the  field  ^d  at  home  so  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  like  the  former,  was  a  monot- 
onous series  of  Frepch  successes  over  un- 
trained Spanish  troops.  The  third  year  of 
the  war  (1810)  was  taken  up  by  the  attempts 
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of  ■  the '  Frencll.  anntes  to  coinidete  theit  coa<- 
qtiest  of  Spain  ■wad  to  drhw  WcUin^oit  from 
his  iortifica,ti(i]is  at'  Tories  Veduas;  but  Mas- 
ahui  Yfas  forced  nrh^  in  iBll  to  setirc  from 
Portugal  to  Smki.  He  wu  pursued  aod  de- 
feated by  WeBington  at  Fuentea  de  Onoro  5 
Hay  ISn.  On  16  Uay  Portugal  was  again 
emptied  of  French  troops  by  Beresford'a  vic- 
tory over  Soult  at  Albuera.  Jh  cemral  Spain 
die  French  suffered  from  guerriUa  attacks  and 
only  in  the  east,  where  Silcbet  controlled  Valen- 
cia aad  Aragflsi,  were  they  soccessful  In 
1812,  die  year  that  saw  the  grand  army  wrecked 
In  Russia,  Wellingtcm  cotnpktely  defeated  Mar- 
mcmt  at  Salamanca  22  July,  and  Joseph  Bona- 
tarte  left  <Madrtd,  wbidi  was  occupied  by  the 
EogUsh  12  August.  However,  the  French  held 
Bur«ts,  and  Suchet  was  still  iiivinciUe.  But 
the  French  armies  in  Spain  were  weakened  by 
the  demands  of  the  German  campaiini  of  1813. 
Wellington  broke  communications  with  Paris, 
at^Vitoria,  21  June,  defeated  Jourdan~a  vic- 
tory which  left  Suchet  entirely  unprotected  and 
forced  him  to  retire  —  and  31  August  stormed 
Son  Sebastian,  thus  breaking  Uie  last  vestige 
of  Frendi  power  in  Spain  and  making  Ms  way 
intO'  France  itself.  There  he  was  equally  suc- 
cessful at  Saint  Palais  15  February,  and  at* 
Vic'cn-Bigorre  19  February,  and  was  still 
manoeuvring  against  Sachet  when  word  came 
of  Napoleon's  abdication.  Consult  Napier,  W. 
F.  P.,  ^History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula* 
(London  1828-40) ;  Arteche  y  Moro,  *Guerra 
de  Ta  independencia*  (1868-1901)  ;  Shand,  A.  I., 
■*The  War  in  the  Peninsula*  (New  York 
1W8) ;  and  Oman,  C.  W.  C.  «Histoiy  of  the 
Peninsular  War>  (Oxford  1902). 

PENITENTIAL  PSALMS,  seven  psabns 
In  .which  repentance  is  expressed  and  pardon 
aslfied  of  God.  In  the  Authorized  Version  they 
are:  6,  32  (Latin  numeration  31),  38  (L.  N. 
37).  51  (L.  N.  50),  102  (L.  N.  101).  130  (L.  N. 
129),  and  143  (L.  N.  142).  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  they  are  used  on  solemn  oc- 
casions, and  Pope  Innocent  III  (1198-1216) 
ordered  their  recitation  in  Lent  Pius  V 
<l566-72)  appointed  the  Fridays  in  -Lent  as 
proper  oays  for  diis  exercise.  We  are  told 
^t  Saint  Augustine  when  he  was  dying  caused 
these  Psalms  to  be  written  out  on  the  wall  fao 
iqg  his  bed,  and  their  classification  and  name 
are  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  Anglican  Church 
tbcy  are  appointed  to  be  used  in  the  services 
for  Ash  Wednesday,  the  .Prayer  Book  direction 
to  that  effect  having  been  inserted  in  the  re- 
vision of  1662.  The  most  deeply  penitential 
an(]  the  most  frequently  in  use  is  the  51st 
Ps'atm,  known  also  as  the  Miserere. 

PENITENTIARY,  a  ttord  employed  in 
Are  etirly  Chnrdi  to  des^nate  die  pncst  or 
pre^byttT  whose  office  was  to  veoeive  the  private 
confessions  of  the  people,  and  to  advise  as  ta 
whetiier  public  or  private  penance  was  de- 
manded by  the  heinousness  of  the  ofianse. 
The'  penitentiary  had  no  .power  to  impose 
penances.  The  office  was  abolished  in  the 
Fast  by  NeCtarias,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
during  the  reign  of  TheodosiuB.  It  still  exists 
in  the  fidinan  Catholic  Chunh  where  peni- 
tentiaries are  of  taried  rank.  The  caraiml 
grand  penititfntlary  presides  over  tribunal  ol 
penitentiaries  at  Rome,  as  a  sort  «£  cMei  jus* 
tice  of  the  eoclef^tical  snpreme  cdurt  Peni- 


tentiary priests  are  special  ecclesiastical  officers 
appointed,  by  the  Pope  to  hear  confessions  in 
the  three,  patriattjial  churches  of  die  Vatican, 
the  Lueran  and  Santa  Maria  Magsiore.  The 
Council  «f  Trent  decr^d  that  every  bishqp 
shotUd  establish  in  his  cathedral  church  a  pemr< 
tentiary  priest  who  must  be  either  a  doctor, 
master  or  licentiate  in  theology  or  canon  law 
and' not  under  40  years  of  ase.  His  office  is 
to  co|i&ider  and  detennine  especiaUy  cases  of  ab- 
solutum  pr  dcaikeBsation  refierred  to  him.  ■ 

PBNITBNTIART,  a  prison.    See  Pen* 

OUXiY. 

PENJAMO,  paolia-md,  Mexico,  town  in 
the  state  of  Guanajuato,  35  miles  northe^t  of 
the  Valle  de  Santiago,  in  a  fertile  and  well- 
watered  valley  on  the  ri^t  of  the  Rio  de  Leon 
and  within  four  miles  of  the  Queretaro-Gua- 
dalajara  railroads.  The  birthplace  of  the  Mexi- 
can patriot  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla  is  in  the 
nearby  village  of  Dolores  Hidalgo.  Pop.  about 
9.000. 

PBNjfDEH,  penj'da,  Turkestan,  the  name 
of  an  oasis  in  lat  36°  4'  north,  long.  62°  41'  east, 
the  seat  of  a  Turcoman  camp,  130  miles  north 
of  Herat.  It  is  of  irjegular  form,  about  27 
miles  in  extreme  length  and  20  miles  in  extreme 
breadth  and  has  an  area  of  about  300  square 
miles.  It  belonged  to  Afghanistan  until  1885. 
Its  importance  is  derived  from  its  location  in 
the  long-disputed  boundary  region  between  the 
English  and  Russian  spheres  of  influence.  Its 
seizure  by  the  Russians  on  30  March  1885  led 
to  elaborate  preparations  for  war;  but  after 
various  conferences  a  treaty  was  arranged  in 
1887  by  which  the  Russians  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  possession.  On  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Russian  Empire  in  1917  Penjdeh  was  lost 
to  Russia.  The  people  keep  large  flocks,  and 
are  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and 
carpets.  Pop.  about  117,000. 

PENN,  John,  American  colonial  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  grandson  of  William  Penn 
(q.v.)  :  b.  London,  England,  14  July  1729;  4 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  10  Feb.  1795.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  University  at  Geneva,  came  to 
Philadelphia  in  1753,  and  served  in  the  pro- 
vindal  council  as  its  First  Member  until  after 
Braddock's  defeat^  when  he  left  the  colonjy, 
going  back  to  England,  M*ere  he  remained  eight 
years.  He  returned  as  lieutenant-governor  in 
1763,  and  his  administration  was  much  disturbed 
by  troubles  with  the  Indians^  with  whom  he 
finally  succeeded  in  forming  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwix  in  1766.  He  was  absent  in  Engtand 
in  1771-73,  but  returned  with  full  power  as 
governor,  and  during  the  early  portion  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  endeavors!  to  steer  a 
middle  coarse,  bat  itl  1775  bis  coundl  was  sap- 
planted  by  Ae  committee  of  safety.  His  loyalty 
being  questioned,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a 
lime  in  1777-78,  but  was  released  after  a  few 
months;  however,  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Penn  family,  he  was  stripped  of  all  1^8 
proprietary  rig^its,  receiving  a  share  of  the 
il3O,00p  all6wed  by  the  legislature  for  lands 
transferred  to  the  possession  of  the  State.  He 
also  received  one-fourth  of  the  annuity  of  £4,(X)0 
wht«h  the  British  gone  mm  eat  sranted  to,  the 
family.  Consult  ^Pennsylvana  Archives'; 
Sbe^erd,  'Pioprietdiy  GovenuBent  in  Pennsj^i- 
vama.* 
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PENN,  John,  American  statesman :  b.  Caro- 
line County,  Va.,  17  May  1741 ;  d.  North  Caro- 
lina, September  1788.  He  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1762  and  became  a  success- 
ful practitioner^  attaining  a  reputation  for  elo- 
quence and  ability.  In  1774  he  removed  to 
Greenville  County,  N.  C,  and  in  1775  was 
elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  where  he 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776. 
He  was  re-elected  for  the  term  1778-80,  and 
upon  the  invasion  of  Lord  Cornwallis  Penn  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  with 
power  nearly  that  of  a  dictator^  he  performed 
the  difficult  duties  of  his  trust  with  mudi  credit, 
and  in  1764  was  made  receiver  of  taxes  for 
North  Carolina.  This  office  he  resigned  after 
a  month,  and  retired  to  private  life. 

PENN.  Richard,  English  colonial  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  grandson  of  William  Fenn :  b. 
England,  1735;  d.  Richmond,  Surrey,  En^and, 
27  May  1811.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  accompanied  his  brother, 
John  Penn  (q.v.),  on  his  return  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1763,  and  in  1764  became  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Congress.  He  went  back  to 
&igland  in  1769,  but  came  again  to  America 
to  act  as  deputy-governor  in  1771-73,  during 
his  brother's  absence  in  England.  At  the  out- 
bre^  of  the  Revolution  he  sympathized  openly 
with  the  colonists,  among  whom  he  was  very 
popular,  and  in  1775  acted  as  the  messenger  of 
Congress  to  England  with  a  petition  for  various 
concessions.  He  did  not  return  to  America 
for  many  years  and  then  only  for  a  brief  visit 
in  1808.  From  1784-1808  he  sat  in  Pariiament, 
after  which  he  retired  to  private  life.  His  wife, 
Mary,  whom  he  married  in  1775,  was  a  dau^ter 
of  William  Masters  of  Philadelphia. 

PBNN,  Thomas,  English  colonial  proprie- 
tor in  America,  son  of  William  Penn:  d.  Lon- 
don, England.  8  March  1702;  d.  at  Stoke  Poges, 
21  Mardi  1775.  He  was  invested  vnth  power 
of  attorney  by  his  brothers  John  and  Richard, 
and  came  to  Pennsylvania  In  1732  to  look  after 
die  interests  of  their  immense  estate.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  provincial  council  and  re- 
mained in  the  colony  until  1741.  When  the  dis- 
putes concerning  boundaries  and  taxation  were 
settled  Thomas  and  his  brother  Ridiard  (Jc^n 
having  bequeathed  his  interest  to  the  former  on 
his  death  in  1746),  were  in  possession  of  a 
feudal  estate  of  25,000,000  acres  with  over 
200,000  inhabitants,  which  was  exempt  from 
taxation.  This  conditi<m  led  eventually  to  the 
commissioning  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1757  to 
present  to  Thomas  Penn.  then  in  Etwland,  a 
protest  known  historifial^  as  die  *Heads  of 
Complaint.*  In  1760  the  long  litigation  be- 
tween Thomas  and  his  brother  Richard  on  one 
side  and  Lord  Baltimore  on  the  other  was 
definitely  settled  (See  Penh  v.  Baltiuobe). 
Upon  the  seizure  of  the  great  estates  of  the 
Penn  family  by  the  State  in  1775  Thomas  Penn 
received  three-fourths  of  the  State's  award  of 
£130,000  for  the  lands  taken.  He  is  reputed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  founders  and  a  chief 
supporter  of  the  College  of  PhiladeljAia, 
which  afterward  became  a  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

PENN.  SiK  William,  Enelisb  admiral:  b. 
Bristol,  England,  1621 ;  d.  Wanstead,  Essex, 
England,  16  Sept.  1670.  He  early  entered  the 
navy  and  served  with  rapid  promotion.  In 


1648  he  was  made  rear-admiral  and  in  16^ 
captain  and  vice-admiral  of  the  Irish  fleet  In 
1652  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  in  the 
fleet  under  Admiral  Robert  Blake.  To  him 
was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the  victoiy  of 
Portsmouth  in  February  1653^  On  2  Dec  1652 
he  was  appointed  general  of  the  fleet  At  the 
termination  of  the  war  with  Holland,  Penn 
determined  to  desert  Cromwell,  and  accordingly 
oifered  his  allegiance  and  his  fleet  to  me 
Stuarts.  Charles  could  not  then  dispose  of  the 
fleet  and  advised  him  to  continue  in  the  service 
of  the  Commonwealth  until  an  opportunity 
favorable  to  their  plans  should  arise..  In  16S4 
he  was  awointed  general  and  oommander^n- 
cluef  of  me  expedition  which  in  1655  wrested 
Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards,  and  on  his  return 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  ostensibly  on  the 
charge  of  having  absented  himself  from  his 
duty  without  leave,  but  really  because  his  rela- 
tions with  Charles  had  been  discovered.  Upon 
his  release  a  few  weeks  later  be  retired  to  his 
estate  in  Munster  and  there  remained  until  the 
eve  of  the  Restoration.  In  1660  he  was  kni^t«l 
and  made  a  commissioner  in  the  navy;  his  pos- 
session of  certain  Irish  estates  was  confirmed 
by  the  king  in  1665  and  in  that  year  as  Great- 
Captain-Commander  under  the  Duke  of  Yorit 
he  won  the  victory  over  the  Dutch  off  Lowe- 
stoft. He  held  no  further  command  afloat,  but 
was  connected  with  the  naval  office  until  his 
death. 

PENN,  William,  founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: b.  London,  14  Oct.  1644;  d.  Ruscombe, 
Berkshire,  30  July  17ia  His  father  was  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  who  had  a  re- 
markably successful  career  in  the  British  navy. 
His  mother  was  Margaret  Jasper,  the  daughter 
of  a  wealdiy  merchant  of  Rotterdam,  while 
the  admiral  was  off  on  the  seas,  his  wife  and 
Uttle  boy  resided  on  one  of  his  estates  at 
Wanstead  in  Essex.  William  Penn  went  to 
school  at  Chigwell,  nearby,  where  he  was  ap- 
parently under  influences  largely  Puritan.  At 
the  age  of  11  a  strong  religions  conviction  came 
suddenly  upon  him.  ''He  had  the  strongest  con- 
viction of  the  b«ng  of  a  God  and  that  sdtd 
of  man  was  capable  of  enjoying  communication 
with  him  *  an  experience  whid  profoundly  in- 
fluenced his  future  life.  In  16S6  the  family  re- 
moved to  Ireland,  and  here  young  Penn  was 
given  the  best  of  private  instrucdon. 

His  boyhood  days  were  lived  during  die 
Protectorate.^  The  Admiral,  after  receiving 
honors  and  riches  from  Cromwell,  had  so  timed 
his  change  of  loyalty  as  to  gather  in  a  good 
share  of  the  rewards  distributed  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration.  He  was  in  a  condition  to 
send  hb  son  to  die  most  aristocratic  of  Oxford 
Colleges,  and  at  the  age  of  nearly  16,  in  the 
year  1660,  William  Penn  became  a  'Gentleman- 
Commoner  of  Christ  Church.*  The  boy  was 
evidently  tinged  with  puritanism;  the  prayer- 
book  and  the  surplice  savored  of  papacy,  and 
he  joined  a  little  company  of  students  in  re- 
ligious worship  not  authorized  by  the  Estab- 
li.shed  Church.  An  Oxford  Quaucer,  Thomas 
Loe,  spoke  with  powrer  in  the  dty  and  Penn 
came  under  his  influence.  The  results  were  not 
exactly  Quakerly,  however,  for  in  company  widi 
a  friencT  he  forcibly  tore  from  the  kicks  of 
fellow-students  the  ^popish  rags,*  as  surplices 
were  called  by  the  z«dous  puritans  of  the  day. 
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For  this  he  was,  with  olliers,  expelled  from 
tilt  coUese.  He  went  to  his  home  and  an- 
nounced Ininself  a  Qnaker.  He  was  now  a 
manly  youth  af  18,  handsome  in  appearance, 
wd  oi  uBosual  inteUieeiK&  His  father  had  in- 
tended Urn  for  a  iuA  career  m  the  state,  and 
no  newt  could  have  been  more  unwelcome  than 
this.  True  to  his  convictions,  he  adopted  the 
Wttcfa  and  manners  of  the  sect  and  attended 
their  meetings.  Ejcile  from  home  followed,  but 
this  simply  aroused  his  detertmnation.  His 
father's  friends  interceded  for  turn,  pointing  out 
that  one  mi^t  rather  be  proud  of  a  son  who 
esdMwed  me  frivolity  and  immoraKty  of 
fashionable  society  of  the  days  of  Gtarles  11. 
He  was  sent  abroad  in  the  company  qf  persons 
of  high  degree,  first  to  Paris,  where  he  entered 
partially  into  the  circle  of  fashion;  thence  to 
Saumur,  the  Protestant  college,  where  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  extensive  knowledge  of 
patristic  literature  so  much  in  evidence  in  his 
future  writings;  thence  touring  in  Italy,  where 
he  received  a  letter  from  his  father  calling  him 
home  in  1664.  The  trip  had  produced  its  de- 
signed efCect  and  the  signs  of  the  Quaker  had 
<fisappeared. 

He  was  then  entered  as  a  student  at  law  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  given  a  place  on  his 
father's  staff.  In  1666  he  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  manage  his  large  Irish  estates.  He 
joined  the  expedition  to  put  down  a  mutiny  in 
the  garrison  at  Carrickfergus,  and  procured  for 
himself  a  suit  of  armor,  in  which  seems  to  have 
been  painted  the  onj^  picture  of  htm  made 
during  his  lifetime.  The  picture  shows  a  hand- 
some youth,  with  hair  parted  in  the  middle 
and  long  dark  locks.  His  martial  ardor  was 
of  short  duration.  Thomas  Loe  again  crossed 
his  path  in  Cork  and  Penn  became  a  Quaker 
never  more  to  falter.  He  was  soon  imprisoned 
with  his  fellows  on  a  charge  of  rioUt^,  and 
this  was  but  the  banning  of  many  and  severe 
confinements  which  lasted  at  intervals  through 
his  life,  Hb  influence  soon  secured  his  release. 
His  father  was  angered  by  his  *thee*  and 
*thou,*  which  the  Quakers  oad  adopted  as  the 
language  of  equality,  and  his  refusal  to  doff 
the  hat,  then  a  symbol  of  reverence  of  worship, 
and  drove  him  from  his  house.  In  time  tboy 
were  reconciled  and  the  Admiral  on  his  death-* 
bed  in  1670  endorsed  the  course  of  his  son. 

Penn  began  immediately  to  preach  and  to 
enter  into  the  theological  controversy  of  hifl 
time.  His  siqtposed  unsoundness  on  the  Calvin- 
istic  interpretations  of  the  day  got  him  into 
the  Tonrer.  *My  prison  shall  be  my  grave.*  he 
said  to  the  Bish(^  of  London,  who  asked  him  to 
RfSBt  as  the  price  of  liberty,  ^fore  I  will 
budee  a  jot.  For  I  owe  obedience  of  the  Con- 
science to  no  mortal  man.'^  -  He  was  soon 
charged  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Dultt  of 
York,  afterward  Tames  11,  with  whom  he  en- 
joyed a  strong  friendship.  'Truth  Exalted,* 
in  1668,  was  his  first  important  publication; 
then  followed,  in  the  same  year,  'The  Sandy 
Foundation  Shaken,*  'Innocency  with  her  open 
Face,*  and  the  most  noted  and  valuable  of  his 
worksj  a  book  breathing  the  noblest  spirit  of 
Christiaiiity,  written  in  prison,  *No  Cross,  No 
Crown.* 

In  1670  he  was  a^in  arrested  under  the 
Conventicle  Acts.  His  trial  is  noted  in  the 
records  of  English  jurisprudence.     With  a 
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friend,  William  Mead,  they  were  brdtt^t  be- 
fore the  Court,  upon  an  illegal  indictment  and 
insuflident  evidence.  Penn  conducted  the  de- 
fense and  the  Jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  The  judge  was  infuriated  and  en- 
deavored to  .browbeat  them  into  adother  de- 
dswn,  when  Penn  appeared  as  their  champion, 
and  so  enhenrtened  them  by  bis  exhortations  to 
firmness  that  they  stood  their  ground  and  set-r 
tied  for  all  time  the  independence  of  juries 
within  tbdr  proper  limitations.    His  next  im- 

firtant  work;  <A  Seasonable  Caveat  against 
opery>  (1670).  brought  out  a  principle,  fur- 
ther elaboiated  in  <Gireat  Csoe  of  tSbaty  of 
Conscience*  (1671).  which  now  became  one  of 
his  guiding  standards  of  life,  universal  tolera- 
tion, which  soon  developed  into  perfect  reli^tis 
liberty.  The  last  work  was  written  in  pnsoa 
On  Ihs  release  he  made  a  trip  to  HoUand  and 
Gemany,  preaching  the  gospeL 

He  took  advantage  of  a  little  surcease  from 
jails  to  marry,  in  his  28th  year,  Guliefcna  Maria 
Springett,  dau^Mcr  of  Sir  William  Springett; 
a  woman  of  gjreat  beau^  and  sweecness.  A 
dedaratiott  of  indulgence  for  dissenters  Issued 
by  Charles  II,  in  167^  now  made  his  Ufc 
easier,  and  with  an  estate  of  £1,500  a  year  left 
him  by  his  father,  he  settled  at  Rickmansworth, 
in  Hertfcwdsbire.    He  was  active  for  a  few 

gars  in  preaching  his  doctrine  tfarons^  Eng- 
nd  by  tongue  and  pen.  The  indulgence  was 
soon  revcdced  aad  Penn  began  the  work  in 
which  we  find  him  engaged  largdy  dirough  life, 
of  securing  releases,  by  his  influence  at  court, 
for  his  suffering  friends.  In  1675  he  wrote  a 
^Treatise  on  Oaths,*  explaining  why  Quakers 
refused  to  take  them.  Another  soon  followed, 
^England's  Present  Interests  Considered,^  .a 
work  devoted  to  showing  the  history  and  pro9* 
ress  of  civil  liberty  in  the  kingd<mL 

In  1675  his  thoughts  were  first  seriously 
ttuned  to  America.  Lc»xl  Berkeley  and  Sir 
George  Carteret,  who  had  recdved  from  the 
Didce  of  York  the  promise  of  New  Jersey,  sold 
the  western  half  to  two  Qu^cerL  John  Fenwick 
and  Edward  Byltii^  Toey  had  some  difficult 
between  themselves  in  the  settlement  of  their 
relative  claims  and  asked  William  Peim  to  arbi- 
trate the  matter.  Byllinge  afterward  becon»- 
tog  embarrased,  transferred  to  Penn  uid  two 
f>tners  his  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  cred- 
itors. West  New  Jersey  was  opened  for  sale 
and  the  perseoited  Quakers  found  tfac^re  a  haven 
of  rest.  Penn  wrote  to  Richard  Hartsbomt;  a 
settler  whom  he  .^pointed  his  agent,  *We  lay 
a  foandation  for  after  a^es  to  understand  their 
liberty  as  men  and  Chnstians,  that  they  may 
not  be  brou^t  ia  bondage  but  by  their  own 
consent;  for  we  put  the  power  in  the  people.* 
The  colony  prospered  greatly  under  the  man- 
agement of  Penn  and  ms  fnends»  In  1677  he 
estabUshed  his  family  -  in  Wormin^urst,  in 
Sussex,  on  an -estate  owned  by  his  wife.  In 
company  with  George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay  and 
others,  Penn  paid  a  religious  visit  to  Holland 
and  Germany.  Here  he  made  a  convert  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  Palatine,  granddaughter  of 
James  I,  a  woman  of  great  intelligence,  learn- 
ing and  spirituality,  who  became  a  devoted  ad- 
herent and  corrcf^ndent.  More  important,  his- 
torically, however,  he  began  that  acquaintance 
with  the  Rhine  Vall^  which  resulted  m  a  great 
emigration  of  its  inhabitants  to  Pennsylvania* 
in  ue  following  century.   His  journal  of  the 
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trip  Is  amone  -his  printed  works.  When  he  re-- 
.turned  he  found  persecutioo  brealdng  out  anew, 
amff  oi  bis  friends  m  jail  and  their  estates 
confiscated.  The  plea  was  diat  the  Papists  were 
intended  to  be  the  sufferers  and  the  Quakers 
were  drawn  in  incidentally.  Fenn  published  a 
jplea  for  liberty  even  for  Papists  —  a  sentiment 
whjch,  in  that  oayi  required  no  small  courage  — 
^d  gave  rise  to  a  report,  from  which  he  after- 
ward  suffered  greatly,  that  he  was  a  Jesuit  in 
diEguiBc  In  1679  he  wrote  an  ^Address  to 
Protestaqt*  of  all  Persuasions^  to  promote 
eeneral  moralilyt  o.\so  an  address  to  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  on  behalf  of  certain  dis- 
senters in  Holland.  He  also  became  interested 
in  political  affairs,  identified  himself  with  the 
Wmg  party  and  worked  in  behalf  of  the  Par- 
liamentaiy  candidacy  of  the  republican  Alger- 
non Sidney.  He  enjoyed  ^reat  favor  at  court 
His  rank,  wealth,  courteous  manners  and  strong 
personaU^  gave  him  much  influence,  while  his 
Quaker  .customs  and  speech  seem  to  have  been 
ruBfded  widi  good-natufed  tolenmoe.  This  in- 
nuencc  be  oondnually  exerted  for^  the  aid  of 
bis  suffering  brethren  and  his  advocacy  of  his 
favorite  doctrine  of  universal  toleration.  The 
rest  of  the  life  of  Penn  belongs  largely  to  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania.  Before  entering  on 
this  it  is  well  to  mention  a  few  of  the  principal 
writlngis  of  tile  following  years.  'Examination 
of  Liberty  S^iirituaP  appeared  in  1661 ;  'Per* 
suastve  to  Moderation,>  in  1686;  ^Fruits  of 
Solitude,*  in  1692,  being  a  perfect  treasury  of 
wise  advice,  so  that  it  has  recently  sprung  into 
fresh  popularity  and  many  editions  in  England 
and  in  America,  having  been  a  favorite  of 
Robert  I.ouis  Stevenson ;  and  about  the  same 
time  a  coo^rebensive  'Essay  towards  the  Pres- 
ent and  Putnre  Peace  of  Europe,  >  being  a  sug- 
gestion for  an  international  parliament  whioi 
%ks  been  the  basts  of  a  movement  culminating 
in  thie  Hague  tribunal;  'Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  People  Called  Otiahen,>  In  1695;  'Primitive 
Christianity  Revived,*  in  1696.  His  preaching 
whether  in  Bntdand  or  America  was  incessant 
Bis  influence  at  court,  stroi^  under  Charles  II, 
was  ascendant  nnder  James  II,  suffered-  an 
ecfipse  under  William  and  Mary,  and  recovered 
iiaelf  under  Anne. 

He  had  inherited  from  his  father  a  claim  of 
£16,000  agjrinst  Charles  II  for  money  loaned  and 
services  rendered.  In  1680  he  asked  the  pay- 
ment of  diis  chum  in  lands  in  America.  The 
king  was  willing  to  he  so  easily  released  from 
a  troublesome  ddit  and  to  satisfy  an  influential 
Iriend.  Penn  saw  an  opportonity,  for  which  his 
New  Jersey  experience  had  prepared  him,  to 
fmrnd  s  Qiristian  commonwealHi  devoted  to 
liberty,  peace  and  justice,  and  to  secure  a  place 
of  rest  ftor  his  persecuted  co-relisjonists.  Thtf 
deed  was  signed  on  4  March  1681.  It  made  Wil- 
liam Penn  governor  and  proprietor  of  "Pennal- 
vania,"  a  vast  tract,  intended  fo  be  three  de- 
gnes  in  latitude  and  five  in  longitude.  It  was 
described  as  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Dela- 
weire  River,  on  the  west  by  Maryland  and  to 
extend  as  far  northward  "as  plantable.'  He 
couM  sell  the  land  on  his  own  terms  and  to 
whom  he  would.  He  could  fix  the  government, 
make  the  laws  —  subject  to  the  assent  of  the 
freemen — appoint  magistrates  and  judges,  levy 
taxes,  control  the  military  forces  and  grant  par- 
d<jn«  and  reprieves,  though  in  all  these  powers 


the  Crown  reserved  a  veto.  He  now  went  to 
work  with  great  energv  to  settle  his  colony.  A 
few  Dutch  and  Swedes  were  already  on .  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  and  some  English  Qualo- 
ers  bad  drifted  over  from  West  Jeraey,  while 
the  Indians  roamed  the  woods.  He  addressed 
these  inhabitants,  promising  them,  ''You  shall 
be  governed  b^  laws  of  your  own  making,* 
and  sent  out  his  cousin,  William  Mackham,  as 
his  deputy.  The  imposstbilt^  of  laying  out  the 
province  in  accordance  with  the  tenns  of  the 
royal  grant  became  manifest  as  soon  as  a  few 
latitudes  were  taken  and  the  long  oontroveror 
between  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore,  continued 
by  their  heirs,  was  not  settled  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. It  interfered  sadly  with  Penn's  plans  for 
livme  in  his  province,  and  produced  biclcerings 
and  hard  feeUng,  at  tunes  verging  on  war. 

He  pushed  sales  with  vigor  and  immediately 
the  colonists  began  to  arrive.  But  the  subject 
cm  which  his  heart  was  most  set  was  ttie 
*Frame  of  Government'  His  first  *frame* 
was  extreme  republicanism.  He  abolished  pri- 
mogeniture, gave  all  the  power  to  the  people  to 
initiate  the  repeal  laws,  reserving  no  veto  for 
himself.  All  taxes  were  to  be  collected  by  law, 
the  courts  were  to  be  open  to  all  and  no  oaths 
required;  penalties  wire  to  be  light,  capital  pun- 
islunent  abolished  excejjt  for  murder  (the  more 
remarkable,  as  at  this  ume,  there  were  enumer- 
ated 200  capital  offenses  In  the  Ei^ish  law) ; 
prisons  were  to  be  workhouses  and  all  children 
tau^t  a  useful  trade.  All  who  professed  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  were  to  be  eligible  to  office  and 
all  who  confessed  an  almighty  God  were  to 
have  free  exercise  of  their  worship.  This 
*frame"  showed  the  working  of  Penn's  mind 
and  probably  better  expressed  his  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment than  those  which  followed.  In  some 
respects  it  was  modified,  but  to  the  one  feature 
of  wide  religious  liberty  he  adhered  with  ten- 
acity in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition. 
He  had  pleaded  for  it  in  England  when  a  mem- 
ber of  a  persecuted  sect;  as  the  ruler  of  a  State 
be  would  be  true  to  his  ideals.  Leaving  be- 
hind a  beautiful  letter  to  his  wife  and  children, 
which  has  been  extensivdy  published,  he  sailed 
with  about  100  others,  most  of  whom  were 

guakers,  for  America.  On  27  Oct  1662  he 
nded  at  New  Casde.  This  was  also  his  ter^ 
rito^,  for  the  Dnke  of  York  bad  transferred 
to  him  the  land  of  the  present  State  of  Dela- 
wai«.  Stopping  at  Chester,  he  went  leisurely 
up  the  river  to  the  new  city  which  he  had 
named  Philadeljdiia,  then  partljr  laid  out,  and 
the  sosne  of  great  building  activity. 

The  celebrated  treaty  with  the  Indians  was 
wrobably  made  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  16&3, 
Penn  was  continually  meeting  tribes,  buying 
land  ajid  cementing  friendships.  His  fairness 
and  liberality  won  their  hearts.  At  various 
times  he  bought  all  of  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  sections  stretching  from  'creek*  to 
'credc^  and  running  up  into  the  country  a  dis- 
tance measured  by  the  length  of  one  or  two 
days'  walk.  One  of  these  treaties  was  held  at 
Shackamaxon  (now  Kensington)  and  has  been 
immortalized  by  West  on  canvas  and  Voltaire 
in  print.  Penn  spent  nearly  two  years  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  met  legislatures  and  preached  in 
the  Quaker  meetings,  sold  land  in  the  country 
and  developed  his  city,  settled  disputes  and 
established  courts,  and  hospitably  entertained 
white  and  red  men.  The  claims  of  Maryland 
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were  being  pressed  in  London  and  on  12  Aug. 
1^  he  emrorked  for  England,  expecting  to 
make  a  brief  stay  and  to  bring  his  family  per- 
manently to  Pennsylvania. 

James  II,  the  great  friend  of  P«m  and  his 
father,  came  to  the  tlirone  shortly  after  bis  ar* 
rival  and  Penn  strove  to  use  his  influence  for 
nersecuted  dissenters.  As  this  would  embrace 
Roman  Catholics,  Jamea  at  first  assented  and 
1,400  imprisoned  Quakers  were  set  free;  but 
political  measures  demanded  the  re-enactment 
of  the  offending  measures  and  Penn  became  a 
courtly  intercessor  for  all  sorts  of  favors.  This 
lasted  till  the  revolution  of  1688;  except  for  a 
second  visit  to  Holland  and  Germany  on  a  dip- 
lomatic mission  for  James,  which  Penn  turned 
to  religious  advant^e  also,  preaching  every- 
where. From  this  tnp  sprang  the  great  emigra- 
tion of  Germans  into  the  Penn  nrovince  during 
the  early  18th  century.  Upon  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  conditions  radically  changed. 
All  friends  of  the  Stuarts  were  suspects.  Twice 
Penn  was  arrested  on  charges  of  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  banished  king  and 
twice  acquitted.  After  each  release  be  dcg^ 
to  make  preparations  to  return  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  his  presence  was  greatly  needed  to  com- 
pose the  factional  differences  which  had  arisen. 
On  his  return  from  the  funeral  of  George  Fox, 
in  1600,  he  heard  that  he  had  been  accused  again 
by  one  Fuller,  wham  the  Parliament  afterward 
pronounced  *a  cheat,*  and  that  a  warrant  was 
out  against  him.  He  might  have  gone  to  Amer- 
ica, but  he  would  not  under  suspicion.  He 
allowed  the  vessel  to  sail  without  him  and  went 
into  hiding  in  London.  This  condition  lasted 
aboot  diree  years.  Various  treatises  issued 
from  his  pen.  His  friends  found  him  to  con- 
verse and  his  oj>ponents  to  argue  theological 
points,  but  technically  he  could  not  be  found  by 
the  king's  officers.  RnaUy,  in  three  lords 
presented  his  case  to  King  William,  giving  the 
assurance  that  there  were  do  real  charges 
against  him.  An  examination  was  had  and 
Penn  was  set  at  liberty.  In  the  meantime  his 
wife  had  died.  The  province  and  the  terri- 
tories, as  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were 
respectively  called,  were  demanding  separation 
from  each  other,  and  an  estate  Qiiaker  timed 
George  Keith,  was  maldiw  an  ecclesiastical  and 
political  turmoil.  In  1602,  to  add  to  his  other 
troubles,  his  executive  authority  was  taken 
away  and  given  to  Benjamin  Fletcher,  gmremor 
of  New  York,  who  was  totally  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  |>eople  of  the  province.  Upon  Perm's 
release,  his  powers  were  returned  to  him.  In 
1696  he  married  Hannah  Callowhilt  of  Bristol. 
This  event  was  followed  by  three  years  of  un- 
disturbed ministerial  labors  which  drew  around 
him  great  crowds  of  alt  kinds  of  people. 
Finally,  on  9  Sept.  1699,  he  fulfilled  his  lotw 
delayed  plan  and  sailed  for  America  with  his 
family,  intending  to  make  it  his  permanent 
home.  He  at  first  took  up  his  residence  at 
Philadelphia;  but  .when  in  the  country  before 
he  had  built  on  his  estate  at  Pennsbury.  Bucks 
County,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  a  house 
of  some  size.  This  he  now  furnished  with 
el^:uice  and  in  170O  made  it  his  abode.  It  was, 
however,  so  far  from  Philadelphia  that  he 
found  it  more  convenient  to  spend  his  time 
mainly  in  that  city.  He  busied  himself  with 
affairt  of  State  and  Church  and  the  effect  of 
his  personal  force  and  wisdom  was  soon  felt 
in  a  more  wholesome  and  united  feeling  in  tiie 


little  colony.  But  before  two  years  had  ex- 
pired a  movement  in  Ei^land  to  annex  all  the 
proprietary  governments  to  the  Crown  seemed 
to  demand  nis  presence  there.  Prior  to  his 
sailing  he  gave  the  coIoiqf  a  new  constitution 
under  which  it  prospened  for  75  years,  till  the 
Revolution.  He  chartered  the  dty  of  Fhiku^ 
phia  and  its  principal  school,  he  eloquent^ 
urged  the  politicians  to  stop  their  petty  quar* 
rels  and  imite  for  the  good  of  the  State,  and 
leaving  his  interests  largefy  in  the  hands  of 
James  Logan,  on  the  3d  of  November  1701  he 
and  his  wife  sailed  for  England,  never  again  to 
see  their  colony.  The  following  10  years  of 
Penn's  life  were  years  of  turmoil  aiid  disap- 
pointment, due  laisely  to  his  own  failtu-e  to 
judge  chaiacter.  His  appointees  to  the  position 
of  deputy  governor,  one  of  whom  was  his  son* 
were  thoroughly  unsuited  to  the  ta^  and 
fomented  trouble  in  the  colony,  which  was 
fanned  by  an  opposing  leader,  named  David 
Lloyd.  Except  in  so  far  as  they  made  Penn's 
life  miserable,  they  belong  rather  to  the  history 
of  the  province  than  to  lus  biography.  StiU 
more  serious  in  its  personal  effects  was  the 
fiiiancial  difficult  incurred  by  lus  trust  in  a 
tricky  steward.  Claim  after  claim  Was  made 
and  allowed  without  investigation,  until  finally 
his  whole  interest  in  the  province  was  mort- 
gaged. Finally,  rather  than  pay  the  fraudulent 
demand,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  to  a 
debtor's  prison,  where  he  remained  nine  months. 
The  matter  was  cotppromised  by  his  friends  and 
die  claims  pared  down  and  discharged. 

A  little  gleam  of  comfort  came  over  his  de- 
clining years.  His  colony,  in  1710,  came  to  its 
right  mind,  placed  his  friends  in  power,  and 
showed  its  appreciation  of  his  sacrifices  for 
them.  Daring  the  colonial  days  ever  afterward 
his  name  was  held  in  highest  honor.  The  most 
serious  of  his  financial  difficulties  were  past, 
and  yet  his  great  fortune  was  gone.  He  was 
seriously  contemplttting  selling  his  interests  in 
Penns:^lvania  to  the  Crown,  when,  on  4  Oct 
1712,  in  the  midst  of  a  letter  to  Logan,  a 
paralytic  stroke  came  upon  him,  depriving  him 
of  his  memory  as  well  as  his  power  of  locomo- 
tion. His  wife  gave  herself  energetically  and 
successfully  to  his  business  affairs.  He  lingered 
with  gradually  decreasing  mental  powers,  but 
with  a  composed  mind,  till  1718,  when  on  30  July 
he  died  in  his  74th  year.  Penn  was  a  prolific 
writer  and  many  of  his  essays  were  translated 
into  Welsh,  Diitclj,  Danish,  French  and  Ger- 
man. A  collection  of  his  works  was  published 
in  1726,  with  a  biography  by  Joseph  Besse,  con- 
sidered the  most  antnoritattve  of  ^1.  Other 
collections  were  published  in  1771  and  17S2. 
A  collection  of  ^Select  Works,*  edited  (sup- 
posedly) by  John  Fothergill,  in  3  vols,,  was 
published  in  London  by  Phillips  in  1825.  Con- 
sult Buell.  A.  C.  ^William  Penn  as  the  Founder 
of  Two  Commonwealths*  (New  Yoric  1904)  ; 
Clarkson,  T.,  'Memoirs  of  ^e  Private  and 
Public  Life  of  William  Penn'  (2  vols,.  Phila- 
delphia 1813);  Dixon,  W.  H..  *  History  of 
William  Penn,  Founder  of '  Pennsylvania*  (Lon- 
don 1872)  ;  Fisher,  J.  F.,  *The  True  WiHiam 
Pcnn>  (Philadelphia  1900) ;  Hodges,  G.,  *Wil- 
Kam  Penn'  (Boston  1901)  ;  Weems,  J.  B.,  *The 
Life  of  William  Penn>  (Philadelphia  1836). 

Isaac  SbABfLEas, 
Dean  of  T.  Wistor  Brown  Graduating  School, 
Haeerford  ColUge,  Havnford,  Pa. 
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PBNN  COLLEOB—PBNNAMITB  WARS 


PBNN  COLLEGE,  a  coeducational  insti- 
tution, located  in  a  campus  of  25  acres  in  the 
northern  edge  of  the  city  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa, 
under  the  control  of  the  Friends.  In  1866 
the  Society  of  Friends  made  an  agreement  with 
the  Spring  Creek  Union  College  Association  by 
which  they  had  a  right  to  conduct  the  aflfairs 
of  the  college  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  their  society,  and  in  1873  Sprii^  Creek  Union 
Collie  became  Penn  College.  Four  collegiate 
courses  are  offered,  classical,  classical-biblical, 
scientific  and  philosophical,  for  the  completion 
of  which  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  B.S,  and  Ph.B. 
are  conferred.  There  is  also  a  school  of  music, 
a  school  of  commerce,  a  school  of  domestic 
economy,  and  courses  in  biology,  agriculture 
and  manual  training,  as  well  as  a  preparatory 
department.  A  summer  session  has  recently 
been  establi^ed.  The  college  possesses  a  fine 
art  collection  and  a  large  museum.  In  1918 
the  library  contained  10,000  volumes;  the 
grounds  and  buildings  were  valued  at  over 
$80,000;  the  amount  of  the  productive  funds 
was  $272,000;  the  annual  income  $78,000.  The 
Students  numbered  555.  and  the  faculty  30. 

PENN  VS.  BALTIMORE,  in  American 
history,  a  case  involving  the  boundaries  between 
Penn's  and  L.ord  Baltimore's  land  grants  from 
the  English  Crown.  Penn  obtained  a  new  grant 
in  1682  from  the  Duke  of  York  reaching  into 
Delaware  and  Maryland;  also  a  letter  from  the 
long  requesting  Baltimore  to  hasten  the  adjust' 
ment  of  the  boundary.  The  dispute  was  as  to 
^  boundary  tine  of  Mary  land  in  the  peninsula 
between  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  and 
descended  to  the  sons  of  Penn,  Thomas  and 
Richard,  before  it  was  settled.  The  case  was 
taken  to  London  and  decided  in  Penn's  favor. 
A  compromise  was  arranged  in  1732,  and  en- 
forced by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  17(Xi,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  a  line  was  run  by  Mason 
and  Dixon,  fixing  the  boundary  in  l76o. 

PENN  YAN,  pgn  yan',  N.  Y..  village,  coun- 
ty-seat of  Yates  County;  on  Keuka  Lake  at 
its  outlet,  and  on  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
Central  railroads,  45  miles  southeast  of 
Rochester.  It  was  first  settled  in  1800,  and  the 
village  was  incorporated  in  1833.  As  some  of 
the  settlers  were  from  Pennsylvania,  while 
others  were  known  as  "T^ew  England  Yankees,* 
discussion  arose  as  to  die  name  of  the  village, 
but  both  parties  were  finally  satisfied  by  the 
adoption  of  the  present  name,  Penn  Yan,  made 
up  from  the  first  syllables  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Yankee.  It  has  daily  steamboat  connection  with 
Hammondsport  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  is 
the  trade  centre  of  the  largest  erape  growing 
region  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  Ijdce  outlet 
affords  excellent  water  power  for  mechnical  in- 
dustries; and  the  manufactures  include  lumber, 
flour  grape  juice,  fruit  baskets,  paper,  carri^es, 
machinery  and  metal  manufactures.  It  is  a 
shipping  point  for  great  quantities  of  excellent 
ice  harvested  on  the  lake.  It  is  the  site  of  the 
Penn  Yan  Academy,  a  public  high  school, 
founded  in  1859,  and  free  to  all  residents  of  the 
.district,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  school 
Of  recent  years  it  has  been  a  popular  summer 
resort.  Pop.  4,800. 

PBNNACOOK  (pen'a-kuk)  INDIANS,  a 
tribe  of  North  Amencan  Indians  which  in 
17th  century  ocai|ried  both  iniifas  of  the  Merri- 


mac  River  in  New  Harni^hire  for  some  miles 
above  and  below  where  Concord  now  stands, 
and  which  was  the  site  of  their  principal  villa^ 
They  were  the  most  powerful  and  inftuenttal 
of  ihe  tribes  vAidi  formed  the  Pennacook  Con- 
federacy, an  association  of  New  England  tribes 
of  the  Algonquian  family,  who  formerly  re- 
sided in  southern  New  Hampshire,  northeastern 
Massachusetts  and  southern  Maine.  The  tribes 
composing  the  Confederacy  were  Agawam, 
Wamesit,  Nashua,  Souhegan,  Amoskeag,  Penna- 
cook proper  and  Winnepesaukee.  The  first  three 
named  were  Massadiusetts  Indians.  Other 
tribes  were  so  closely  affiliated  with  the  Con- 
federacy as  to  be  commonly  grouped  with  them : 
the  Wachuset,  Coosuc,  Squamscot,  Winnecourt, 
Piscataqua  and  Newi<jiawanoc  tribes,  but  these 
were  not  full  members  with  the  first  named. 
They  made  numerous  early  treaties  with  the 
English,  but  later  their  alliances  were  with  the 
French.  At  one  time  they  were  reported  to 
number  upward  of  4,000,  but  1630  smallpox 
and  disease  had  reduced  this  number  to  2,500, 
and  in  16^4  Aey  were  counted  as  1,250.  Two 
of  the  Pennacook  tribes,  the  Nashua  and  the 
Wachuset,  joined  in  the  King  Philip's  War  of 
1675,  but  the  others  remained  friendly  to  the 
whites  until  some  200  of  their  number  were 
treacherously  seized  by  Waldron  in  1676.  Most 
of  them  fled  to  Canada,  but  some  went  west- 
ward and  settled  at  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.  In  1700 
the  scattered  remnants  of  the  race  gadiered  at 
Saint  Francis  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and 
there  their  descendents  reside. 

PENNALISM,  an  ancient  system  of  ty- 
ranny exemplified  in  torments  and  impositions 
to  which  the  elder  students  (Schoristen)  in 
German  Protestant  uniyersides  used  to  subject 
the  younger  ones,  called  Ptnnales  (pencases), 
afterward  foxes,  Neovisti,  eaci  (blind),  viiuH 
(calves),  innocentes  (guileless),  imptrfeeH, 
Gain  domesiicii,  domiitasiri,  etc.  This  abuse 
was  carried  to  a  great  extent ;  and  books  written 
200  years  ago  depict  its  real  barbarism.  What- 
ever the  pennals  possessed,  ihey  had  to  give  up 
to  the  si^orists,  who  compelled  them  to  do  the 
most  menial  services,  made  tau^nff^tocki  of 
tiiem,  beat  and  ill-treated  them,  and  all  this  had 
to  be  endured  without  oHnplaint  for  one  year, 
when  the  ceremony  of  deposition  followed. 
This  consisted  of  a  series  of  symbolical  trials 
(knocking  off  horns  previously  put  on  the 
pennal's  head,  comlnng  his  hair  with  a  rake, 
etc.,  nidicating  generally  the  purgation  from 
impurity  and  consecration  to  an  intellectual  life, 
after  whidi  the  former  victim  became  the  tyrant 
of  the  classman  below  him.  Pennalism  was  an 
extreme  development  of  the  practice  of  hazing 
in  the  ndleges  of  that  dsor,  but  degenerated 
among  German  students  to  practices  so  nearly 
criminal  that  in  1661  and  1663  the  German  em- 
grc  enacted  laws  against  pennalism  in  Jena, 
Frankfurt,  Rostock,  Wittenberg,  and  later  in 
Leipzig  and  Giessen. 

PENNAMITE  WARS.  The  three  conOicts 
known  as  the  Pennamite  wars  resulted  irom  the 
v«-y  common  error  in  Colonial  times  of  making 
royal  grants  in  England  which  overlapped  when 
Uiey  came  to  be  worked  out  on  the  ground  in 
Ajnerica.  In  the  drawing  of  the  charter  for 
Connecticut  by  Charles  II  in  1662,  the  grant  was 
made  to  include  *all  the  lands  lying  west  of  it 
from  sea  to  sea.*  At  dot  time  no  conc^tton  of 
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die  breadth  of  the  continent  obtained  among  the 
men  who  were  thus  laying  out  grants  of  land  in 
the  new  country.  In  1681  in  tiie  charter  given 
to  William  Penn,  the  tract  conveyed  overlapped 
the  "lands  west*  of  Ginnecticut,  by  that  part  of 
Pennsylvania  lying  between  the  parallels  of  41° 
and  42*  north — nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
Penn  tract. 

The  people  of  the  Connecticut  colony  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  colonization  scheme  sent  out 
explorers  in  1750,  who  traveled  as  far  west  as 
Ohio.  The  Woyomackf  or  as  it  afterward  came 
to  be  called,  the  Wyoming  Valley,  with  its  broad 
fertile  bottom,  21  miles  long  and  three  miles  in 
width,  watered  by  the  beautiful  Susqudbanna 
River,  received  the  highest  commendation  in 
their  reports,  and  the  Susquehanna  Company  of 
Hartford  was  formed  to  settle  a  colony  there. 
These  lands  were  at  that  time  supposedly^  the 
•property*  of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations, 
and  a  delegation  was  sent  from  Connecticut  to 
Albany,  the  headquarters  of  these  Indians,  to 
purchase  their  rights  in  the  Wyoming  Valley. 
The  bargain  ^vas  made,  and  the  price  of  2,000 
English  pounds  was  duly  paid  to  the  Indians, 
When  the  Susquehanna  Company  undertook  to 
place  a  colony  on  these  lands  the  settlers  were 
attacked  b^  emissaries  of  the  Penn  family,  who 
were  striving  to  hold  the  lands  of  Pennsylvania 
in  perpetual  fee,  and  issuing  leaseholds  only  to 
would-be  purchasers.  This  feudalism  was  re- 
sented by  the  Pennsylvania  settlers,  who  took 
sides  with  the  Connecticut  settlers  and  fought 
the  Penn  faction.  The  first  battle  in  which 
blood  was  spilled  occurred  in  1769,  and  there 
were  several  bloody  conflicts  up  to  the  spring  of 
1771,  when  the  Penn  retainers  were  thoroughly 
beaten.  This  ended  the  first  •war,*  and  there 
was  peace  until  1774,  when  a  force  of  700  men 
was  gathered  by  the  Penns  and  sent  against  the 
Wyoming  Vall^  settlers,  who  then  numbered 
mat^  Pennsylvanians  among  their  landowners. 
The  colonists  met  the  Pennamites  with  about 
350  and  administered  a  decisive  defeat,  after 
many  had  been  killed  on  both  sides.  And  thus 
ended  the  second  Pennamite  War.  Following 
the  coaclusioa  o{  the  Revotntionary  War  and 
the  organization  of  the  several  States,  Congress 
was  a^d  to  decide  whether  the  Wyoming  Val- 
ley section  belonged  rightl^r  to  Connectictitt  who 
claimed  it  under  the  original  grant.  The  de- 
cision was  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Con- 
necticut was  allowed  to  take  a  section  (after- 
ward known  as  the  Western  Reserve)  of  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Oluo,  and  was  then  the 
•Northwest  Territory,®  by  way  of  recompense. 
The  third  war  now  came  on.  The  new  State 
of  Pennsylvania  rejected  tfie  plea  o£  the  Wyom- 
ing Valley  colonists  that  libey  had  boo^t  their 
holdings  in  good  faith,  and  sent  two  companies 
of  the  State  militia  to  drive  them  out.  This 
they  did  with  considerable  severity.  The  people 
of  Penn^Ivania  resented  this  action  and  sent  a 
sheriff's  posse  to  bring  back  the  evicted  settlers. 
A  band  was  hastily  gathered,  which  included 
many  Penn^lvanians,  and  the  mihtia  were  at- 
tacked and  many  were  killed  on  both  sides. 
For  some  years  these  conflicts  continued,  with 
much  bloodshed,  and  final^r  the  trouble  was 
ended  in  1807  by  the  confirming  of  the  settlers 
in  their  holdings  upon  payment  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  of  tnfling  sums  to  cover  the  cost 
of  recording  die  papers.    Consult  Chapman, 
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I.  A.,  *A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Wyoming* 
(Wilkes-Barre  1830) ;  H»den,  H.  £.,  «Biblk«- 
raphy  of  the  Wyommg  Valley.  Pa.>  (Wilkes- 
Barre  1885). 

PENNANT,  pen'^nt.  Thomas,  English 
traveler,  naturalist  and  litterateur;  b.  Downing, 
Flintshire,  Wales,  14  June  1726;  d.  there,  16  Dec." 
1798.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford^  and  early 
made  a  speci^^  of  the  stnd^  of  minerals  and 
fossils,  first  attracting  attention  by  an  account 
of  an  earthquake  felt  in  Flintshire  in  1750, 
which  was  published  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions*  in  1856.  He  served  as  hi^h-sheriff 
of  Flintshire  in  1761.  He  made  scientific  tours 
of  the  British  Isles  of  which  he  published  de- 
lightfully readable  accounts,  and  in  1767  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  R(^l  Society.  Though 
not  a  profound  scholar  be  acquired  a  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  naturalist,  and  had  a  very 
wide  arde  of  readers  owing  to  his  attractive 
style.  His  Itteraiy  output  was  immense  and 
covered  many  popular  subjects  outside  of  his 
diosen  scientific  labors.  Among  his  works  are 
'British  Zoology)  (1766) ;  'Synopsis  of  Quad- 
rupeds* (1771);  afterward  enlarged  to  the 
'History  of  Quadrupeds*  (1781);  'Genera  of 
Birds*  (1773) ;  'Indian  Zoology*  (1781) : 
'Arctic  Zo61ogy>  (1784);  'Of  London*  (1790); 
*Thc  Literary  Life  of  the  fette  Th«nas  Pen- 
nant, Esq.  By  Himself*  (1793);  ^History  of 
the  Pari^es  of  Whiteford  and  Holvwell* 
(1796) ;  'Outlines  of  the  Globe.*  two  volumes 
of  whidi  were  published  before  his  death,  and 
two  afterward  (1798-1800). 

PENNANT,  the  name  pven  a  small  flag 
or  banner,  generally  used  on  vessels  or  nautical 
stations.  Pennants  are  made  of  \'arious  shapes, 
and  the  shape  and  arrangement  indicate  the  rank 
of  the  chief  oilicer  on  board  of  die  ship  which 
wears  them,  or  the  number  of  the  ship,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  officer  in  command, 
etc.  The  pennant  is  usually  very  long  as  com- 
pared with  its  width  and  tapers  to  a  point.  In 
some  instances  it  is  only  about  twice  as  long  as 
its  widthf  and  the  free  end  is  cut  into  a  swallow- 
tail. This  form  is  called  the  "broad  pennant,* 
and  its  edges  may  be  parallel  to  indicate  one 
rank,  or  taper  to  the  two  tips  to  indicate  an-i 
other.  Again,  the  pennant  may  be  very  short, 
so  as  to  present  an  almost  equilateral  triangle. 

PENNANT'S  MARTEN.  The  Canadian 
"pekan,"  ■fisher,»  or  *blacfc  cat,"  the  largest  of 
the  martens,  24  to  30  inches  long  and  with  a 
black  tail  14  to  18  inches  long.  Tlie  fur  is  gen- 
erally a  browish  ^ade  of  black  about  two  inches 
in  length,  and  ii  hi^y  esenmed  under  the  com- 
mercial title  of  •American  sable.*  The  anim^ 
was  formerly  found  plentiftilly  in  the  United 
States  but  is  now  limited  to  Canada.  See 

PENNATtJLID.ffi,  a  family  of  alcyona- 
rian  coral-polyps:  the  sea-pens  (q.v.). 

PBNNBLL,  pin'H,  Henry  Cholmonddey, 
English  poet  and  sportsman:  b.  in  London,  1837; 
d.  1915.  He  entered  the  public  service  in  1853. 
After  serving  in  various  departments  of  the 
aihniralty.  he  was  made  Inspector  of  Sea  Fi^ 
eries  in  1866,  where  ho  served  until  he  was  se> 
lected  in  1S75  to  carry  oat  commercial  reforms 
for  the  Idieifive  of  Egypt.  Upon  his  return  he 
was  amwinted  director-general  of  interior  com- 
merce. He  was  an  expert  maricsmaa  winnkqg 
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the  Grand  Prix  of  Monaco  and  the  Universal 
Championship  for  his  shooting.  Among  his 
well-known  books  of  verse  are  'Puck  on 
Pegasus*  (1860;  *The  Crescent*  (1866): 
'Modern  Babylon*  (1873);  <The  Muses  of 
Mayfair*  (1874)  ;  'From  Grave  to  Gay*  (1885). 
On  angling  and  ichthyology  he  has  written 
among  other  works  *The  Angler-Naturalist' 
(18643  ;  'The  Book  of  the  Pike>  (1866) ;  'Fish- 
ing Gossip*  (1867) ;  'The  Modern  Practical 
Angler*  (1873)  ;  two  volumes  in  the  'Badmin- 
ton Library' — 'Salmon  and  Trout*  and  'Pike 
and  Other  Coarse  Fish'  (1885) ;  'The  Sporting 
Fish  of  Great  Britain*  (1886),  etc.  He  was  for 
some  years  editor  of  the  Fishtrman's  Magasine 
and  Review. 

PBNNELL,  Joseph*  American  etdier  and 
illustrator:  b.  Philadelphia,  4  July  1860.  He 
studied  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art  and  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fme  Arts.  He  b^an  illustrating  for  the  Cen- 
tury Mogaaine  in  1881,  and  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  it  and  similar  magazines  ever 
since.  He  executed  an  important  series  of 
etdiings  to  accompany  die  papers  on  Italian  life, 
by  W.  D.  Howells,  and  also  a  long  series  on 
En^ish  cathedrals  published  in  conjunction  with 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer's  book  on  that 
subject.  He  has  also  illustrated,  several  books 
of  travels  written  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Robins 
Pennell,  and  is  himself  the  author  of  an  im- 

g)rtant  work  on  ^Pen  Drawing  and  Pen 
raughtsmen*  (1889).  He  is  also  the  author 
of  an  extensive  series  of  works,  among  them 
*A  Canterbury  Pilgrimage'  (1885) ;  *An 
Italian  Pilgrimage'  ;i886)  ;  'The  Jew  at  Home' 
(1892) ;  an  introduction  on  the  art  of  the  illus- 
trator to  Vierge's  'Pablo  de  Segovia*  ''1893)  ; 
'Modern  Illustration*  (1895) ;  'The  Illustration 
of  Books*  (1896);  'the  Alhambra'  (1896); 
'The  Work  of  Charles  Keane'  (1897); 
'Lithography  and  Lithographers'  (1900);  'Life 
of  James  McNeill  Wlustler*  (with  Mrs.  Pen- 
nell, 1910);  'Pictures  of  the  Panama  C^naP 
(1912);  'iTie  Wonder  of  Work'  (1916).  He 
has  been  lecturer  on  Illustration  at  the  Slade 
School  of  Art^  University  College,  London,  and 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  South  Ken.siiigton. 
He  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  awards  and  prizes  and  many  gold  and 
silver  medals.  He  won  the  Grand  Prize  at  the 
Saint  Louis  Expotition  in  19^;  the  (^nuid 
Prix  at  Milan  in  1906;  the  Grand  Prize  at  Lon- 
don in  1913  and  the  Grand  Prize  at  Florence  in 
1915.  He  has  representative  works  at  Luxem- 
bourg; in  the  city  of  Paris  collection;  in  the 
Ufiizi  Cillery,  Florence;  the  Modern  Gallery, 
Venice;  the  Modem  (iallery,  Rome;  the  Berlin 
National  Gallery ;  the  British  Museum ;  the 
South  Kensington  Museimi;  the  (guildhall  Gal- 
lery, London,  and  also  at  Dresden,  Budapest. 
Mtinich,  Metboume,  Pearth  and  Adelaide. 

PENNSYLVANIA  (the  ^Keystone  State*) 
is  ikt  southernmost  of  the  group  of  the  North 
AtlacUc  Sutes.  The  sobriquet.  Keystone  State* 
was  appropriately  f^ven  to  the  commonwealth 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  arch  formed 
by  die  original  13  States.  Its  area  (land  stir- 
face  only)  is  45,126  square  miles.  In  general 
outlina  Pennsylvania  is  a  rectangle,  having  one 
irregular  side  formed  by  the  Delaware  River 
and  a  triangular  projection  a4  its  northwestern 
corner  extending  northward  to  the  ^ore  of 


Lake  Erie.  The  segment  of  a  circle  widi  a 
radius  of  10  miles  drawn  from  the  courthouse 
at  New  C^tle,  Del,  cuts  a  small  piece  from  its 
southeastern  comer.  Pennsylvania  is  158  nUles 
wide  between  two  parallels  of  latitude,  consti- 
tuting its  northern  and  soudiem  boundaries, 
and  302  miles  long,  measured  from  the  Ohio 
State  line  to  either  of  two  points  on  the  Dela- 
ware, one  opposite  Port  Jcrvis,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
other  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  where  the  river 
makes  its  two  far  eastward  bends.  Pennsyl- 
vania adjoins  New  York  on  the  north.  New 
York  and  New  Jersev  on  the  east,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia  on  the  south  and 
West  Virginia  and  Ohio  on  the  west  Its  north- 
west comer  lies  directly  on  Lake  Erie. 

Topography. —  The  ridge  of  the  AUegfaa- 
nies  divides  the  State  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  popularly  known  as  eastern  and  western 
Pennsylvania.  About  one-fourth  of  the  sur- 
face IS  aplateau  of  an  average  elevation  of 
nearly  2f000  feet  above  sea-level,  comprising  the 
tier  of  counties  abutting  on  the  northwestern 
slope  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  northernmost 
two  tiers  of  counties  from  the  Delaware  to 
L^e  Erie.  The  plateau  descends  gradually 
southward  and  westward  into  Ohio.  Betwewi 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  Blue  or  North  Moun- 
tain range  and  filling  the  central  part  of  the 
State  is  a  complexity  of  interlocked  ridges  and 
valleys  curving  in  parallel  lines  from  the  south- 
ern boimdary  normeastwardly.  At  the  foot  of 
the  steep  wall  of  the  North  Mountain.  like  a 
moat  before  a  fortress,  lies  the  "Great  Vallev* 
of  the  early  settlers,  which  extends  from  the 
Hudson  River  to  central  Alabama  and  is  known 
by  many  names ;  in  Vir^nia  as  the  Shenandoah, 
in  New  Jersey  as  the  Kittatinny  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  the  Letiif^,  Lebanon  or  Cumberland 
Valley.  It  is  from  10  to  20  miles  wide  (in  this 
State),  and  is  limited  on  the  southeast  by  the 
South  Mountain  range.  TTirough  the  break  in 
this  range  between  Harrisburg  and  Reading  the 
Great  Valley  merges  into  the  open  country  of 
the  southeast.  All  the  ridges  of  the  Appalach- 
ian system  undergo  a  considerable  lowenng  be- 
fore entering  the  State.  The  Catsldlls  of  New 
York  with  summits  exceeding  4,000  feet  be- 
come in  Pennsylvania  the  Pocono  Plateau  with 
no  elevations  greater  than  2,000  feet;  the  Blue 
Ridge  of  Kentucky  with  peaks  reaching  an  al- 
titude of  7,000  feet  enters  this  State  as  Hie 
South  Mountain  range,  which  scarcely  anv- 
where  attains  the  height  of  2,000  feet,  and  dis- 
appears entirely  a  little  to  the  west  of  Harris- 
burg. It  rises  again  in  a  ridge  of  not  over  1,000 
feet  hifHi  at  Reading,  and.  passing  into  New 
Jers^,  becomes  the  hiahlands  of  the  Hudson 
with  summits  of  3,000  ifeet.  Only  a  few  i™»« 
of  the  AUe^nies  rise  to  an  altitude  of  2,700 
to  2^30  feet  and  the  North  Mountain  range, 
with  its  narrow,  rocky  crest,  is  of  the  almost 
perfectly  uniform  hci^t  of  2.000  feet.  While 
destitute  of  high  mountains  the  surface  of  the 
State  is  everywhere  more  or  less  hilly.  The 
southeastern  quarter  of  the  State,  though  but 
little  above  sea-Ievel,  is  a  rolling  cotmtry.  and 
the  western  section  is  deeply  furrowed  hy  water- 
courses and  brolren  1^  wort  ridges.  Western 
Pennsylvania  contains  two  distinct  ranges, 
Laurel  Hill  and  Chestnut  Ridge,  running  paral- 
lel from  southwest  to  northeast  about  10  miles 
apart  and  enclosing  the  Ligonier  Valley. 

Rivera.— The  table-land  of  central  and 
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northern  Pennsylvania  forms  the  water  part- 
ing. A  small  quantity  of  the  rainfall  is  drained 
southvmrd  through  the  Potomaa  and  a  sttU 
smaller  part  is  carried  aww  ncn^thward  by  the 
Genesee  River  into  Lake  Ontario.  The  three 
great  drainage  systems  are  those  of  the  Ohio, 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware.  Beginning 
with  the  Water  Gap  in  the  Pocono  Plateau  the 
otherwise  unbroken  wall  of  the  North  Mountain 
is  pierced  by  five  gateways  through  whidi  flow, 
io  the  order  named,  the  Delaware,  the  Lehigh, 
the  SchuWldll,  the  Swatara  and  the  Susque- 
hanna. TEc  Delaware  drains  only  three  north- 
eastern counties  of  the  State,  die  Lehi^  raters 
the  former  river  at  Easton,  after  draining  parts 
of  Carbon  and  Monroe  counties  and  passing 
in  its  course  the  conical  mountain  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  one  of  the  most  familiar  landmarks  of 
the  countrv.  The  Schuylkill  drains  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lower  anthracite  rei^ions  and 

{'oins  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia.  The 
Irandywine,  the  lowest  of  the  Delaware's  tribu- 
taries, may  be  here  mentioned  for  its  historic 
interest.  It  flows  throi^h  the  Chester  Valley 
in  Pennsylvania  and  debouches  at  Wilmington. 
Del.  The  Swatara  is  an  inconsiderable  stream, 
but  its  water  gap  is  like  the  others  mentioned. 
The  Susquehanna  divides  at  Sunbury  into  two 
main  branches,  which  spread  their  watery  ten- 
tacles over  the  whole  coimtry  from  the  Mohawk 
Valley  in  New  York  to  Cambria  County  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  Ascendinis;  the  North 
Branch  50  miles,  one  enters  the  Valley  of  Wyom- 
ing through  another  grand  mountain  gate. 
Central  Pennsylvania  is  drained  mainly  by  the 
Juniata,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  most  picturesque  river  in  the 
State,  winding  through  this  topographical  laby- 
rinth, now  laughing  m  the  sunlight  of  a  broad 
valley  and  then  rushing  darkly  between  frown- 
ing and  over-hanging  cliffs.  The  drainage  sjrs- 
tem  of  western  Pennsylvania  is  constituted  of 
the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela  and  their 
affluents.  The  former  flows  alternately  south- 
west and  southeast,  and  at  Pittsburgh  is  joined 
by  the  latter,  which  rises  in  Virginia  and  has 
a  norAward  course  of  80  miles  within  the  State, 
the  united  streams  forming  the  Ohio.  The 
Q)nemau^,  which  collects  the  waters  of  the 
ht^ands  west  of  the  Allegheny  at  Johnstown, 
and  the  You^hioghenjr,  which,  like  the  Monon- 
gahela, rises  in  Virginia,  cut  through  the  Laurel 
Hill  range,  and,  after  crossing  the  Ligonier  Val- 
ley, bre^  in  similar  fashion  throu^  Chestnut 
Rid^;  (he  four  gorges  each  rising  almost 
vertically  l^W  to  1,300  feet  from  the  river  beds 
to  the  mountain  tops.  The  Conemaugh  and 
Loy^hanna  unite  at  Saltsburg,  forming  the 
Kiskimenetas,  which  joins  the  Allegheny  at 
Freeport;  the  Yougfatogheny  joins  die  Monon- 
gahela at  McKeesport 

Climate. —  The  climate  of  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  is  comparatively  mild ;  zero 
weather  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  Alleghanies 
act  as  a  wind  itreak  and  protect  the  eastern 
vall^  from  the  northwestern  cold  waves.  The 
lower  Delaware  is  often  filled  with  ice,  mostly 
drift  ice  from  above  and,  though  navigation  is 
sometimes  impeded,  it  is  never  closed.  Above 
I^iladelphia  the  river  is  frozen  solid  about 
once  in  four  or  five  years.  The  cold  spell  is 
usually  broken  by  one  or  two  midwinter  thaws. 
The  Bimmier  temperature  of  southeastern 
PennQdvaaia  is  often  above  90°  F.  in  the  mid- 


dle of  the  day  and  the  humidity  makes  the 
heat  very  (^pressive.  The  winters  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  mountain  regions  are  quite 
rigorous,  but  the  summer  temperature  is  more 
moderate  than  that  of  the  southeastern  part  o£ 
the  State,  owing  to  the  elevation  and  comoara- 
tive  diyness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  western 
part  of  the  State  has  die  climate  common  to 
the  L^wer  Lake  regions.  From  observations 
taken  at  the  agricultural  experiment  station  in 
Centre  County  for  16  years  (1866-1902)  the 
annual  rainfall  ranged  from  3028  to  43.88 
inches.  The  average  monthly  temi>eratiires  for 
January  ran  from  18°  to  36.60°  F.,  and  die 
average  for  July  from  65.40°  to  76.16°. 

Geology. —  The  geological  division  of  the 
State  coincides  with  the  popular  geogra[^ical 
division  thereof  into  eastern  and  western 
Pennsylvania;  the  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  be- 
ing tbe  divisional  line.  Western  Pennsylvania 
belong  to  the  geolo^cal  province  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Vall^,  and  is  one  vast  field  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  overlaid  and  underlaid  by  Car- 
boniferous sandstone  and  conglomerate.  The 
uppermost  and  most  valuable  of  the  bituminous 
coal  measures  is  the  Pittsburgh ;  and  from  the 
outlying  remnants  of  the  same  found  on  the 
Broad  Top  Mountain  and  in  Maryland,  and 
also  from  the  identification  of  the  Pittsburgh 
with  one  or  two  of  the  deposits  of  anthracite  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  it  has  heen  conjec- 
tured that  this  coal  had  its  origin  in  a  growth 
of  swamp  vegetation  almost  coextensive  with 
the  State,  lue  original  northern  limit  of  the 
Pittsburgh  bed  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Erie 
is  now  undeterminable,  for  the  whole  Allegheny 
Valley  and  the  upper  Susquehanna  Valley  has 
been  denuded  of  the  same  by  those  slow  but 
potent  levelers,  frost  and  rain,  though  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  coal  measures  in  these  regions 
have  been  preserved.  Going  nortfaMrard,  the 
middle  and  lower  beds  consecutively  disai^ear, 
until  only  patches  of  the  lowest  workable  de- 
posits maintain  a  precarious  existence  on  the 
nirfiest  land;  and  in  the  extreme  north  the  old 
rea  sandstone  of  the  Catskill  (Devonian)  for- 
mation, which  underlies  the  Carboniferous 
sandstone,  is  exposed  io  broad  bands  along  all 
the  watercourses.  Elastem  Pennsylvania  be- 
longs to  the  geological  province  of  the  Adanttc 
seaboard  and  is  partly  a  region  of  mountains  of 
Devonian  and  Silurian  age  and  partly  an  open 
country  of  the  still  older  Cambrian  and  Ar- 
chaean periods.  A  broad  continuous  belt  of 
Jurassic-Triassic  brownstone  and  trap  crosses 
the  latter  from  west  to  east,  and  Cretaceous 
rocks  underlie  a  narrow  strip  along  the  Dela- 
ware, below  Trenton.  A  sheet  of  gladal  drift 
covers  the  northern  part  of  the  State  down  to  a- 
line  drawn  from  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  to  Olean, 
N.  Y.,  and  curving  from  the  latter  place  throu^ 
Warren,  Venango  and  Beaver  counties  to  a 
point  on  the  western  State  tine,  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  point  of  exit  of  the  Ohio  River. 
On  the  Pocono  plateau,  in  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  the  old  red  Catsldll  sand- 
stone occuines  nearly  the  entire  surface.  WiUiin 
a  deep  trough  in  the  otherwise  horizontal  out- 
spread of  the  Catskill  formation  He  the  anthra- 
cite deposits  of  Luzerne  County,  the  best  pre- 
served in  the  State;  for  so  deep  is  this  tron^ 
that  not  only  the  lower  and  middle  measures 
and  the  measure  identified  with  the  Pittsburgh 
have  teen  saved,  4>at  there  are  atiU  faiii^tcr  onl 
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beds,  and  above  these  remnants  of  still  higher 
rocks,  containing  Pemnan  fossils  found  else- 
where in  the  State  only  in  its  extreme  south- 
western  corner.  The  coal  beds  of  the  lower 
anthracite  region  lie  in  a  series  of  ^rallel  folds 
and  rise  sten^Iy  to  the  soil  at  their  edges;  the 
inclination  of  one  bed  being  opposite  to  that  of 
the  bed  in  the  next  pocket.  An  arch  described 
in  the  direction  of  an  ascending  seam  and  down 
aigain  in  the  direction  of  descent  of  the  next 
foUovring  would  rise  thousands  of  feet  in  air; 
and  this  aerial  ardi  would  represent  the  amount 
of  erosion  which  the  strata  underlying  the 
coal  and  the  coal  measures  themselves  have 
undergone.  It  is  estimated  that  only  one  ton 
in  a  hundred  of  the  original  deposits  of  anthra- 
cite has  been  preserved.  Another  illustration 
of  the  stupendous  changes  wroug^it  in  the 
topography  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  frosts  and 
rains  of  ages  is  found  in  the  re^on  of  the 
Alleg^nics.  Wherever  the  Caibomferous  for- 
mations (which  once  covered  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  State)  have  been  preserved  in 
geol<^cat  basins,  there  are  the  motmtain  ridges 
of  to-day;  where  these  formations  were  arched 
they  have  been  eroded  away  and  their  places 
taken  by  the  valleys  of  the  present  time.  The 
Catskill  sandstone  crops  out  beneath  the  Car- 
boniferous escarpment  of  the  AUeghanies  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Nittany  Valley,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  bold  bhiff.  The  same  formation  is 
recognizalble  with  an  opposite  dip  on  the  Broad 
Top,  20  miles  to  the  east.  Hie  lower  Devonian 
and  Silurian  rocks  crop  out  in  their  regular 
order  on  the  flanks  of  both  mountains,  and  in 
the  valley  between ;  and  an  arch  connecting  the 
old  red  sandstone  bluff  with  the  same  forma- 
tion on  the  Broad  Top  would  reach  an  ahitude 
of  21,760  feet  at  its  keystoae  line,  if  the  meas~ 
ured  thickness  of  the  sandstone  itself  and  of 
the  tmderlying  strata  be  added  together.  If 
to  these  one  should  add  the  thidcness  of  the 
overlaying  Carboniferous  strata,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding toe  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  (which  has 
been  preserved  on  the  Broad  Top),  the  total 
faei^t  of  these  primordial  mountains,  which 
have  been  dissolved  in  the  weathering  process 
of  millions  of  years,  would  appear  to  tuve  been 
over  five  miles. 

Mineral  Sesources. —  Pennsylvania  far  sur- 
passes any  other  State  in  the  value  of  its  min- 
eral ^oducts.  It  produces  nearly  half  of  all 
the  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  and  con- 
tains the  latest  deposits  of  anthracite  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  production 
of  this  varieQr  of  coal  was  about  25,000,000  long 
tons  in  1880;  about  50,000.000  long  tons  in  1900 
and  now  averages  about  80,000,000  long  tons  a 
year.  When  mineral  fuel  was  first  substituted 
for  charcoal  in  the  blast  furnaces  only  anthra- 
cite was  used,  and  for  manv  years  the  quantity 
of  bituminous  coal  so  employed  was  relatively 
small  Since  1875  this  relation  has  been  gradu- 
ally reverted.  In  1880  bttmninous  coal  and 
coke  pi^  iroa  constituted  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
production;  in  1890  it  was  ol  per  cent,  in  1900 
over  76  per  cent  and  now  it  constittites  practi- 
cally the  whole  output.  In  the  making  of  steam 
for  motive  |>ower  in  the  manufacturing  and 
transporting  industries  and  in  tiie  prodnctkui  of 
Uluminatmg  gas,  bittminons  coal  has  supplatrt«d 
anthracite;  and  the  nse  of  the  latter  is  bdng 
man  and  more  Hmited  to  Iwvadiold  piirpoUK 


The  most  iniportant  of  the  bituminous  coal 
measures  of  the  State  is  the  Pittsburgh  in  Fay- 
ette, Westmoreland,  All^eny  and  Indiana 
counties.  The  bed  varies  m  duckness  between 
6  and  12  feet,  and  in  the  quantity  of  fixed  car- 
bon from  59  to  64  per  cent  The  production  of 
bituminous  coal  in  Pennsylvania  increased  from 
18,425,163  tons  (2,000  pounds)  in  1880  to  42,302.- 
173  tons  in  1890,  and  79^42,336  tons  in  1900. 
Since  then  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  in 
Pennsylvania  has  increased  1^  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  output  rose  to  173,731,217  t<»»  in 
19l3  and,  though  production  has  fluctuated  un- 
der influence  of  the  abnormal  conditions  pre- 
vailing during  the  last  three  years,  an  estimated 
annual  output  of  158,000,000  tons,  which  was  the 
product  of  Pennsylvania's  soft  coal  mines  in 
1915,  probably,  would  not  be  far  from  correct. 
This  would  mean  a  nearly  ninefold  increase  in 
the  annual  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
State  durmg  the  past  35  years.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  coke  Pennnrlvania  continues  far  in  tiie 
lead.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  coke 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  made  in  ovens 
or  retorts  operated  by  large  corporations  that 
not  only  mine  the  coal  and  make  the  coke  but 
also  operate  blast  furnaces  and  steel  mills 
which  consume  their  entire  coke  product.  Much 
coke,  moreover,  is  a  by-product  of  the  gas  and 
other  industries.  Under  these  ctrcumstances 
accurate  statistical  information,  either  as  to  out- 
put or  values,  is  ttiflicult  to  obtain  and  tabulate. 
From  a  collection  of  the  most  reliable  data  it 
appears,  however,  that  out  of  a  total  of  from 
50,000,000  to  62,000,000  tons  of  coal  consumed 
per  year  in  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture 
of  coke  60  per  cent  is  coked  in  Pennsylvania. 
Connellsville  is  the  centre  of  coke  production. 
New  installations  are  rapidly  superseding  the 
bee-hive  coking  ovens  ana  by-products  exceed- 
ing in  value  the  coke  produced  will  ultimately 
be  saved  Oil  was  first  struck  in  the  vicinity 
where  Titusville  now  stands  on  29  Aug.  1859. 
Within  the  next  few  years  hundreds  of  wells 
were  drilled  in  the  Oil  Creek  region.  T^e 
wildly  speculative  character  of  the  business  in 
its  booming  days  is  refiected  in  the  range  of 
petroleum  prices  from  $19.25  a  barrel  in  Janu- 
ary i860  to  10  cents  a  barrel  in  January  1862. 
The  first  oil  fields  have  long  since  become  ex- 
hausted and,  though  others  have  been  success- 
ively discovered  and  worked,  the  State  is  now 
outranked  as  a  producer  by  several  States  in 
the  Jtfiddle  Western,  Southwestern  and  Pacific 
Coast  oil  fields.  In  1915  Pennsylvania's  mar- 
keted output  of  crude  petroleum  amounted  to 
7338,705  barrels,  which  was  about  2}^  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  United  States.  In  the  total 
value  of  its  product,  however,  Pennsylvania 
still  ranks  fifth  among  the  States.  Its  1915 
output  brought  $12,431,353  (about  $1.^^  per 
barrel)  whereas  the  10  times  greater  California 
product  for  that  year  brought  not  quite  diree 
times  as  much.  In  1909  PennsyIvauapro<hiced 
natural  gas  to  the  value  of  $20/475,2w,  which 
was  nearly  one-third  the  value  of  the  total  out- 

Put  of  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time 
'ennsylvanta  ranks  second  among  the  States  in 
the  production  and  consumption  of  natural  gas, 
its  output  in  1915  being  valued  at  $21,139,605, 
more  than  one-fifth  the  total  for  the  country. 
This  proportion  is  being  maintained.  Southwest- 
ern Pemi^lvania  and  the  adjouung  parts  of 
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Wett  >^^iita  betmcn  them  produce  approxi- 
niateljr  oae>half  the  total  out^t  and  there  are 
no  indicatkms  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  stores 
of  this  ideal  fuel  The  extraction  of  gasoline 
by  compreasicMi  provides  the  distributors  of  nat- 
ural gas  with  a  new  source  of  revenue.  Penn- 

S^lvuia  gas  is  exceptionally  rich  in  carbo-hy- 
ra'tes,  and  one  distributing  company  is  ex- 
tracting 5^000  gallons  of  gasoline  per  day. 
Since  the  discovery  and  devdopment  of  the 
Lake  Superior  and  Alabama  iron  mines  Penn- 
tylvania  nat  lost  its  pre-eminent  position  as  a 
producer  of  iron  ore.  Its  output  in  1915  was 
367,056  tons,  about  .003  of  the  total  for  the 
United  States.  The  value  of  stone  quarried  in 
this  State  in  1915  was  $9^10,397  (No.  1  in 
United  States)  classified  as  follows:  Lime- 
stone. 96,367,116  (No.  1  in  United  States) ; 
slate,  $2,89^58  (No.  1  in  United  States),  and 
sandstone,  inclumng  bluestone,  $1,253,994  (No. 
2  in  United  Suites).  Marble,  trap-rock  and 
nanite  make  up  the  rest  Of  the  total  about 
^,750,000  in  value  consisted  of  crushed  stone 
for  baltost,  concrete  and  road  material.  Port- 
land cement,  thou^  in  a  sense  an  artificial 
product — consisting  of  a  mixture  of  calcifer- 
ous  stone  or  marl  and  silicious  earths  —  pul- 
verized and  calcined  —  can  be  successfully  and 
profitably  produced  only  in  localities  where 
minerals  containing  the  required  ingredients  are 
found  in  juxtaposition  and  in  adequate  quan- 
tity. The  region  between  Cementon,  in  Le- 
hi^,  and  Siegfried's  Bridge,  in  Northampton 
County,  Pa.,  and  PliilHpsbui|f,  N.  J.,  is  the  chief 
centre  of  cement  production  in  the  United 
States.  Nearly  the  whole  output  of  the  coun- 
iry  in  1882  was  produced  in  this  region.  In 
1915  the  output  of  the  entire  country  vms  172,- 
706,588  barrels,  of  which  number  5^7,391  bar- 
rels, or  neariy  one-third,  came  from  the  Fenn- 
^Ivanta  fields.  The  marls  and  other  earths 
nsed  in  the  production  of  cement  nearly  all  con- 
tain potassium  silicates  and  by  slight  alterations 
in  the  furnaces  about  5  per  cent  of  potash  is 
obtained  from  this  material  in  the  process  of 
calcination.  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  pro- 
duces in  considerable  quantities  combined  iron 
and  chromium  ores,  hematite,  magnetic  iron 
and  corundum.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  State  Secretary  of  Interior  the  mineral  out- 
put in  1916  bad  a  realized  value  of  $1,357,- 

Forest  Products.— Until  1876,  when  the 
supply  of  white  pine  in  this  State  had  become 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  wasteful  methods  which 
marked  the  decade  ended  in  1870,  the  timber  of 
Pennsylvania  was  accounted  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  its  natural  resources.  As  early  as 
ISIO  there  were  sawed  in  the  State  73,847,640 
feet  of  lumber.  Since  1838  Williamsport  has 
been,  as  it  still  is,  the  centre  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. Hemlock,  once  despised,  has  become 
the  principal  variety  of  timber  now  cut  in  this 
State  and  constitutes  73  per  cent  of  the  entire 
product  of  lumber.  Hemlock  is  still  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  northern  Pennsylva- 
nia, thoi^  its  exhaustion  would  be  a  matter  of 
only  a  snort  time  if  the  measures  adopted  to 
prevent  and  discourage  waste  should  fail.  Oak, 
white  pine,  poplar  and  spruce  rank  next  to  hem- 
lock in  importance  in  the  order  named.  Prac- 
tically all  the  chestnut  has  been  killed  by  the 
bl^^t  and  the  white  pine  is  menaced  by  th« 


blister  rust.  The  State  still  ranks  fourtfi  in  the 
production  of  lumber,  the  value  of  its  planing- 
mill  output  in  1914  having  been  $24,862,000— 
about  8  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  United 
States.  Of  the  four  sawmills  in  the  United 
States  which  produced  more  than  100,000,000 
feet,  board  measure,  this  State  contained  one. 
Since  1901,  when  the  Forestry  Department  was 
created  and  the  Reservation  Commissi(»i  was 
authorized  to  purchase  land  *that  the  State 
ou^t  topossess  for  forestry  preservation,* 
about  1,000,000  acres  of  mountain  land  have 
been  acquired  and  made  into  inalienable  State 
reservations.  The  protection  of  forests  from 
fires  caused  by  neghgence  has  been  the  object 
of  considerable  legislation,  and  timber  culture 
is  being  encouraged  by  large  relates  from 
taxes. 

Agricultnre.— The  soil  of  the  State,  except 
in  the  mountains,  is  everywhere  fertile,  and 
even  where  least  adapted  to  agriculture  is  suit- 
able for  grazing.  The  souUieastern  part  is  ex- 
cellent for  growing  cereals.  The  total  farm 
acreage  has  not  increased  greatly  since  1850, 
but  the  number  of  farms  has  grown  over  75 
per  cent.  The  value  of  improved  farms  in  the 
last  census  year  was  $1,253,274,862  as  compared 
with  $1,051,627,173  in  1900.  This  represented 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  real 
property  m  the  State.  Of  the  2183W  farms 
enumerated  163,587  were  cultivated  by  thdr 
owners.  The  cereal  crops  raised  in  1916  (a 
short  year)  were  26,125,000  bushels  of  wheat; 
35,303,000  bushels  of  oats;  56,550,000  bushels  of 
com;  3,780,000  bushels  of  buckwheat  (first  in 
United  States)  ;  4,420,000  bushels  of  rye.  There 
were  produced  also  19,040,000  bushels  of  pota- 
toes. 5,208.000  tons  of  hay  and  49,096,000 
pounds  of  tobacco.  Flour  and  gristmill  prod- 
ucts in  1914  were  of  the  realized  value  of  $43,- 
626,000,  which  was  exceeded  only  by  Minne- 
sota and  New  York.  The  State  excels  in  dai^ 
and  market  garden  products  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  butter  ranks  second  of  the  United 
States.  The  980,000  milch  cows  counted  in  1917 
yielded  575,000,000,000  gallons  of  milk.  There 
are  generally  more  than  10,500,000  chickens  over 
three  months  old  on  the  farms  of  the  State  and 
nearly  70,000,000  dozen  are  produced  a 

year.  There  were  596,000  horses  On  farms 
m  1917;  48»000  mules  and  664.000  cattle.  The 
stock-raisii^  industry  remains  stationary.  The 
State  department  of  agriculture  is  malang  ef- 
forts to  prove  the  profitableness  of  raising  beef 
and  latterly  the  raising  of  sheep  for  wool  has 
received  encouragement  from  private  associa- 
tions and  the  passage  of  a  stringent  Dog  Law. 

Fisheries.-^  The  most  valuable  fisheries  of 
Pennsylvania  are  the  shad  fisheries  of  the  Dela- 
ware. The  Susquehanna,  once  famous  for  its 
shad,  has  been  depleted  by  the  employment  of 
fish  baskets,  the  building  of  dams  and  other  in- 
jurious and  wasteful  practices.  The  annual 
catch  of  shad  in  the  Delaware  has  recently  av- 
eraged in  value  $500,000;  that  of  the  Susque- 
hanna does  not  exceed  $30,000  in  the  best  years 
and  is  generally  much  lower.  Delaware  stur- 
geon are  verging  on  extinction;  efforts  to  give 
protection  to  the  species  by  interstate  legisla- 
tion and  by  restocking  the  streams  have  not  met 
with  much  success. 

Manufactures.—  From  a  very  early  period 
Pennsylvania  has  held  the  first  rank  as  an  iron 
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producer  in  America.  Aocording  to  a  publica- 
tion dated  1692  a  small  qoantity  of  iron  had 
even  then  been  made  in  the  colony;  in  1727  it 
exported  274  tons  of  pig-iron  to  England  and  in 
1756  it  was  spoken  o£  as  the  most  advanced  o£ 
American  colonies  in  regard  to  its  iron  works. 
Berks  County  was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  in- 
dustiy,  where  Thomas  Rutter,  apparently  a  Ger- 
man, erected  a  forge  on  MauiaUwny  Creek, 
three  miles  above  Pottstown,  in  1716.  Begin- 
ning with  1788  the  industry  was  developed  to  a 
considerable  degree  in  tbt:  Juniata  Valley  and 
in  1790  a  blast  furnace  was  erected  in  Fayette 
County,  whidi  remained  the  main  source  o£ 
supply  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  for 
many  years.  Not  until  1859  was  the  manufac- 
ture of  pig-iron  successfully  established  at 
Pittsburgh,  although  that  had  produced 
consideiable  quantities  of  steelsince  1813.  The 
tremendous  growth  of  the  industry,  however, 
dates  from  1876.  Alle^enjr  County  now  pro- 
duces 50  per  cent  of  the  pig-iron  and  65  per 
cent  of  the  steel  manufactured  in  this  State. 
The  pig-iron  produced  in  the  State  in  1909 
amounted  to  10,918324  gross  tons,  which  was 
about  two-fifths  of  the  total  out^t  of  the 
United  States.  This  represents  an  mcrease  of 
SO  per  cent,  within  the  Emits  of  a  decade.  The 
annual  capacity  of  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  en- 
tire country  in  1914  was  44,405,000  gross  terns; 
the  capacity  of  the  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania  in 
that  year  was  17358,000  gross  tons— rather 
more  than  two-fifths  of  the  total  — and  in 
obedience  to  an  abnormal  demand  they  have 
been  recently  run  as  nearly  as  ^ssible  to  capac- 
ity. The  production  of  rolled  iron  and  steel  in 
Pennsylvania  (excluding  that  of  the  tin-plate 
works)  was  approximately  3,300,000  tons  in 
1890.  5,500,000  tons  in  1900  and  9,000,000  tons 
in  1910,  showing  an  increase  of  173  per  cent  in 
a  period  of  20  years.  From  these  data  some 
idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  growth  of  the  steel 
and  iron  industry  in  Pennsylvania  within  less 
than  a  generation.  The  production  of  tin  and 
teme  plates,  a  new  industry  in  1890,  was  val- 
ued at  $35,283,360  in  1905.  In  1914  the  value  of 
this  product  for  the  entire  country  was  $68,- 
343,000,  of  which  the  State  produced  $36,796,- 
000.  The  foundry  and  machine-shop  products 
of  the  State  were  valued  in  1900  at  $127,292,440, 
which  was  nearly  twice  the  value  of  the  output 
for  1890.  In  1910  their  value  was  $210,746,257, 
more  than  thrice  that  of  20  years  previously. 
More  than  one-half  the  total  number  of  locomo- 
tives built  in  the  United  States  come  from  the 
shops  of  this  State  and  the  Delaware  River  at 
Philadelphia  has  become  by  far  the  greatest 
ship-building  centre  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
second  in  importance  of  the  industries  of  the 
■  State  is  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  its 
output  of  silk,  woolen,  woi-sted  and  cotton  goods 
of  all  kinds  (clothing  excluded)  amounting  in 
value  in  1890  to  $134,001,269,  in  1900  to  $158,- 
782,087,  and  in  1914  to  $221,645,000.  Pennsyl- 
vania rardcs  second  in  the  production  of  carpets, 
wi^  33  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  the 
country;  first  in  the  production  of  thrown  silk 
and  pile  fabrics  of  that  material,  widi  35  per 
cent  of  the  total;  second  in  the  manufacture  of 
knit  goods  (especially  hosiery,  in  respect  to 
which  it  stands  first)  with  23  per  cent  of  the 
total;  second  in  the  production  of  woolen  and 
worsted  goods,  in  which  it  is  exceeded  only  by 
Massachusetts,  whose  output  is  approximatdy 


one-tbird  as.  Bgaitat  Peniuylvania's  one-sixth, 
of  the  total  for  the  cotmtry.  The  German  col- 
onists of  1683  are  credited  with  having  intro- 
duced the  manufacture  of  hosiery  in  this  coun- 
try; in  1810  there  were  manufactured  in  the 
State  107.508  pairs  of  stockings;  in  1858  there 
were  700  hand  frames  in  operation,  and,  indeed, 
the  makine  of  hosiery  and  other  knit  goods  was 
a  household  industiy  in  Gennantown  and  vidiw 
ity  down  to  quite  recent  times.  The  exhatistioa 
of  the  hemlock  forests  of  southeastern  New 
Yoric  some  years  after  the  Civil  War  caused 
the  tanners  to  turn  their  attention  to  central 
and  northern  Pennsylvania,  and  a  great  devel- 
opment of  the  leather  industry  followed;  in 
1900  the  State  ranked  first  in  die  tanning  and 
finishing  of  leather,  with  products  valued  at 
$55,615,000  or  27.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  prod- 
uct of  the  country.  In  1914  the  State  was  still 
far  in  the  lead  in  this  industry,  with  products 
of  the  value  of  $85,253,000.  neariy  25  per  cent 
of  the  product  of  the  entire  country.  This 
State  has  also  long  led  all  others  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  having  produced  513  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  1870  and  $22,011,130  worth  or 
38.9  per  cent  of  the  vastly  larger  total  in  1900. 
In  1914  the  State's  output  was  valued  at  $39,- 
798,000,  nearly  one-third  the  total  for  the  coun- 
tiy.  The  industry  is  carried  on  diiefiy  in  the 
region  of  Pittsburgh,  stimulated  by  tro  abun- 
dant supply  of  coal  and  natural  gas,  of  fire- 
clay suitaole  for  furnaces  and  the  glass  sand  of 
unexcelled  quality  found  in  Fayette  and  Juniata 
counties.  The  first  glass  house  west  of  the  Al- 
leghanies  was  built  in  1797  by  Albert  Gallatin 
at  New  Geneva  on  the  Monongahela  River, 

The  following  statistical  tabulation  of  all 
manufacturing  mdustries  of  Penns^vania 
shows  the  growth  thereof  during  a  recent  and 
comparatively  normal  period  of  nve  years. 

1904  1909 

Persons  enciBBd   855.392  l,0O2,t71 

Waoe  irerfccn   763,282  877,54J 

CftpiUI    tl.MS.837.000  t2. 749. 006,000 

Services   441,230.000  566,524,000 

Salaries   73.269.000  110,897,000 

Wacw   367.961,000  455.627,000 

Coct  of  material   1,142,943,000  1,M2, 560.000 

Value  of  product   1.955,531,000  2,626,742,000 

Value  added  by  curaa- 

fartarea   812.608.000  >,OM,I»2,OBO 

The  value  of  the  produa  in  1914  was  t2 ,832449 ,437. 

Comnwrce  and  Navigation. —  The  Alle> 
gheny  and  the  Monongahela  are  both  navigable 
about  60  miles  from  their  junction  at  Pittsburgh, 
the  latter  by  the  aid  of  locks  and  sladcwater 
basins.  The  Ohio  from  the  earliest  times  and 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  railroad  era  was 
the  highroad  of  immigration  from  the  East 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  continues  to  be  a 
busy  thoroughfare  of  steamboat  traffic.  The 
Delaware  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  Trenton 
and  has  great  depth  along  the  water  front  of 
Philadelphia.  The  shoals  in  its  lower  course 
have  been  removed,  a  channel  25  feet  deep  at 
mean  low  water  has  been  dredged  to  the  sea 
and  a  further  deepening  of  the  same  to  35  feet 
is  projected.  The  Schuylkill  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels  about  six  miles  from  its  mouth 
at  Girard  Point,  Philadelphia,  and  for  steam- 
boats (with  the  aid  of  dams  and  locks)  as  far 
as  Reading.  The  water  of  the  Delaware  does 
not  become  braddsh  until  some  lUstance  hdav. 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Philadelphia,  therefore,  is 
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unique  in  the  possession  of  a  deep  fresh  water 
harbor  within  easy  reach  of  the  ocean.  In  1916 
the  imports  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  were 
valued  at  $95,801,175  and  the  exports  at  $193,- 
495,296.  Most  of  the  canals  of  the  State  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  though  the  Lehigh  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  carries  stone,  briclU}  cement  and 
coal  in  limited  quantities.  The  uHand  water- 
borne  commerce  of  the  State  is_  conducted 
mainly  on  the  Delaware  and  Ohio  rivers,  while 
the  frontage  on  Lake  Erie  g^ves  access  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Delaware 
and  Raritan  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
canals  now  afford,  thotigh  inadequately,  in- 
terior water  communication  with  New  York, 
BufMo  and  Boston,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bal- 
timore and  the  Sotttii  on  the  other  —  and  the  im- 
provements projected  and  partly  carried  out 
open  up  incalculable  possibilities.  There  are  148 
steam  railway  companies  operating  tines  in 
Pennsylvania;  the  greater  part  of  the  carrying 
business  is  conducted,  however,  by  12  railways ; 
die  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
and  Fittsbutvh.  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West- 
ern, the  Erie,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River,  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral, the  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  the 
Pittsburgh,  Qncinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis. 
Of  Ae  foregoing  the  Northern  Central,  the 
Pennsylvania  Company  and  the  Pittsburgh, 
Gncinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  form 

girt  of  the  Pennsylvania  system.  The 
entral  of  '  New  Jersey,  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  the  Erie,  the 
Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  carry  practically  all  the  product  of 
the  anthracite  mines  to  market.  The  railway 
mileage  of  the  State,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  1916,  con- 
sisted of  9,187  miles  of  main  line  and  7,931 
miles  of  branches  and  spurs,  a  total  of  1/,II8 
miles.  In  1860  the  total  was  2.598  miles.  There 
were  on  16  Dec.  1916,  according  to  the  same 
report,  4,384  miles  of  electric  railways  in  opera- 
tion within  the  State.  Continuous  or  connect- 
ing lines  afford  means  of  communication  north- 
ward from  Chester  and  Philadelphia  to  Bethle- 
hem, Scranton,  Easton  and  the  Water  Gap,  and 
connections  can  be  made  via  Trenton  to  New 
York  and  the  Eastern  States. 

BanUng,— The  segr^tion  of  the  banks  of 
western  Pennsylvania  with  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  District  of  Cleveland  has  made  the 
consideration  of  the  national  banking  resources 
by  States  unprofitable.  The  transactions  at  aU 
the  clearing  houses  within  the  State  for  the 
year  ended  30  Sept.  1916  amounted  to  $15,895,- 
707,000.  The  combined  clearings  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh  and  Scranton  for  the  year 
ended  30  Sept.  1910  amounted  to  $10,470,000,000, 
approximately-  The  transactions  at  Philadel- 
plua  increased  from  $7,760,336,900  in  1910  to 
^12,018,127,000  in  1916,  abont  70  per  cent.  The 
increase  at  Scranton  was  nearly  60  per  cent, 
and  at  Pittsburgh  about  30  per  cent  The  an- 
nual r^ort  of  the  State  commissioner  of  bank- 
ing of  date  30  Nov.  1916  indicates : 


dtBtebuiki  

Tn»t  companiea  

Skvingi  instituttoas  


|24S.O&0,791  92 
1.034. 508. 05(t  78 
270,6U.«48  40 


The  par  assets  of  the  banks  of  discount  and 
trust  companies — commercial  paper  and  call 
loans  against  collateral  —  amounted  at  that  date 
to  approximately  $478,000,000  and  this  capital 
stock  and  surplus  to  $316,882,886.  There  were 
on  the  same  date  1,940  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations with  625,000  shareholders,  with  a«Kre- 
gate  receipts  for  which  they  are  accountable  to 
members  to  the  amount  of  $157,328,274. 

State  Finances  and  Oovemment.— The 
revenues  of  the  State  are  derived  mainly  from 
the  following  sources,  yielding  for  the  year 
1916  approximately  die  following  amounts : 

Taxes  on  corporate  rtock   tl6.SO0,O0O 

TUM  OB  Mt  Mmiiw  of  corpomtiaM   4,500,000 

Tun  on  oolktwal  mheriMncM.   2,600.000 

lioesM  lor  iDotor  vdiklw   2.500.000 

Receipts  from  licenses,  official  fees  and  mis- 
cellaneous special  taxes  made  up  the  rest  of  the 
State's  income,  which  amounted  to  $36,228,096. 
Real  estate  is  not  taxed  for  State  purposes. 
The  total  disbursements  were  $34,962,445. 
There  is  practically  no  State  debt  At  the  date 
of  the  latest  available  financial  report  there 
were  outstanding  overdue  debentures,  which 
had  not  been  presented  for  redemption  and  on 
which  interest  has  ceased  to  run,  of  the  amount 
of  $20,505.  There  are  $500,000  of  agricultural 
script  bonds  bearine  6  per  cent.  These  sums 
are  entirely  covered,  pnncipal  and  interest,  by 
cash  in  the  sinking  funds. 

Pennsylvania's  delegation  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  composed  of  two  Sienators 
and  36  Representatives.  The  administration  of 
the  State's  business  and  the  execution  of  the 
laws  is  distributed  between  the  executive  de- 
partment and  numerous  boards  and  commis- 
sions. The  executive  department  consists  of 
the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretanr  of 
state,  attorney-general,  auditor-general.  State 
treasurer,  secretary  of  internal  affairs  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  auditor-^eral 
treasurer  and  secretaiy  of  internal  affairs  are 
elected;  the  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general 
and  heads  of  other  departments  and  commis* 
sions  are  appointed.  The  governor,  whose 
term  is^  four  years,  and  who  is  not  eligible  for 
re-election,  is  invested  with  the  veto  and  par- 
doning power.  The  former  be  exercised 
with  re^Kct  to  sipe^e  items  of  appropriation 
bills.  No  pardMi  can  be  granted  by  the  gov- 
ernor except  on  rco>mmcndation  of  the  Ueu- 
tenant-govemor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney- 

general  and  secretary  of  internal  affairs,  or  any 
iree  of  them;  these  officials  constituting  the 
board  of  pardons.  The  governor  may  refuse 
a  pardon  notwithstanding  the  recommendation 
of  the  board  The  general  assembly  consists 
of  two  branches,  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, and  meets  bienniaiijr  in  the  odd 
numbered  years  at  Hmrrisburg,  wUch  since  1810 
has  been  me  capital.  The  senators,  50  in  ntmt- 
ber,  are  elected  for  four  years  in  such  manner  ' 
that  die  terms  of  one-half  the  nwnber  expire 
every  second  year.  The  house  contains  204 
members  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The 
compensation  to  members  of  the  general  assem- 
bly is  $1,500  and  20  cents  mileage  for  the  regu- 
lar biennial  session  and  $500,  besides  milage, 
for  any  extraordinary  or  special  session.  The 
jndiciaiy  is  composed  of  Uie  Supreme  Court, 
the  Superior  Court,  an  Intermediate  Court  of 
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Appeals  and  the  County  courts.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  in- 
junction when  a  corporation  is  a  defendant, 
and  the  judges  thereof  are  ex  c^cio  justices 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer;  ordinarily,  however, 
courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Quarter  Ses- 
Mons  are  held  by  county  judges,  mio  also  pre- 
side over  Orphans'  courts,  and  as  judges  of 
Common  Pleas  have  jurisdiction  in  the  first 
instance  over  all  civil  actions. 

Population. —  Pennsylvania  has  (United 
States  Census  Bureau  estimate,  1915)  a  popu- 
lation of  8,383,992.  No  detailed  informaUon 
in  respect  to  increase,  race^  nativity,  sex  dis- 
tribution or  status '  later  than  that  given  in 
the  census  of  1910  is  available,  however.  The 
growth  of  population  hy  decennial  periods  is 
indicated  below: 


The  commission  form  of  ffovcrnment  has  been 
made  mandatory  in  this  class  1^  a  genera)  act 
The  cities  of  the  third  class  with  their  p<^iula- 
tion  in  1910  follow: 


1790   434.373 

1800    602,265 

1810   810.091 

1820   1.049.458 

tS30   1,548.233 

1840   1.724,033 


1850   2.311.786 

1860   2.906.215 

1870   3,521.951 

1880    4.282,891 

1890   5,258,014 

1900   6.302,115 


The  population  in  1910  was  7,665,111,  of 
which  number  193,919  were  negroes  and  3,479 
were  of  Indian,  Mongolian  and  other  non- 
European  races.  The  native-bom  numbered 
6,223,392,  of  whom  5,638,052,  or  90  per  cent, 
were  bom  in  the  State.  There  were  4,418,277 
of  native  parentage,  1,806,267  of  foreign  or 
mixed  (ford^  and  native)  parentage,  and 
1,4^,374  foreign  bom.  The  rural  population 
was  39.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  which  compares 
with  24.8  per  cent  for  New  Jersey,  21.2  per 
cent  for  New  York,  10.3  per  cent  for  Connecti- 
cut, 7.2  per  cent  for  Massachusetts  and  3.3  per 
cent  for  Rhode  Island.  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion 3,942,206  were  male  and  3,722,905  female. 
There  were  1,560,397  married  men  and  117,- 
728  widowers,  and  1,473,465  married  women 
and  259,641  widows.  The  males  21  years 
of  age  and  over  numbered  2,309,026,  of  whom 
741i610  were  foreign-bom  whites,  and  of  the 
latter  248,827  were  naturalized,  giving  a  voting 
population  of  approximately  1312,000.  The 
total  vote  cast  in  the  State  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1916  was  1,297,097.  The  density  of 
the  population  of  Pennsylvania  in  1910  was  l7l 
to  the  square  mile.  The  figures  above  given 
can,  generally  speatcing,  be  brought  down  to 
date  bv  increasing  them  2  per  cent  for  each 
elapsed  year,  whioi  is  the  method  adopted  by 
the  Census  Bureau  in  making  its  estimates. 
The  number  of  persons  in  Pennsylvania  who 
were  engaged  in  gunful  occupations  in  the  last 
two  census  years  is  shown  below: 

YXAR          Total  number  Males  PemaSet 

1900                           2 , 448 . 589  2 , 01 7 , 052  431 , 537 

1910                            3,130.681  2.525,245  605.436 

looraue                   28  per  cent  25  per  cent  40  per  cent 

Political  Divisions. —  The  State  is  divided 
into  67  counties.  The  present  constitution  for~ 
bids  special  legislation,  but  the  act  of  25  June 
1895  divides  cities  into  three  classes  and,  under 
the  guise  of  general  laws  for  each  class,  Phil- 
adelphia is  legislated  for  by  itself,  being  the 
only  municipality  answering  the  description  of 
a_  dty  of  the  first  class.  The  second  class  of 
dties  includes  those  containing  a  population 
of  100,000  and  less  than  1,000,000  and  covers 
Pittsburgh  and  Scranton.  Cities  of  less  than 
100,000  population  constitute  the  third  dasa. 


AIlento«tii   51,913 

AltDODB   52,127 

Beaver  Falla   12,191 

Bethldieia   32,810 

Bradford   14,544 

Butler   a),728 

CaiboDdala   17.040 

Chester..   38,537 

Coatesvtlle   11,084 

ConneOsville   12.845 

Corry   S.991 

DuBoia   12.623 

DuqueaiM   15,727 

Eastern   28.523 

Brie   66.625 

Franklin   9,767 

Harrisburg   64,186 

Hasleton   25,452 


JotattawB   55.482 

Laneaster   47,227 

LobanoB   19,240 

LockHavao   7,7U 

McKeenort   42,694 

MeadevJne   12,780 

Mooonaahela   7,598 

Kew&itle   36,280 

Oil  City   15.657 

Pitteton   16,267 

Pottoville   20.236 

ReadiuE   96,071 

SitutviTle   8.533 
niontown   13,344 

Wilkea-Baire   67.105 

William^wrt  31,860 

York   44.750 


The  prtndpal  boroughs  of  Pennsylvania, 
some  of  which  are  more  populous  and  other- 
wise more  important  than  many  of  the  incor- 
porated dties,  are  given  below,  with  counties 
where  located  and  population  at  the  last  census : 


Braddock  (see  North  BraddodO.'All^wnr. 

Bristol,  Bucks  

Carlisle,  Cumberland  

Carnesie,  Allegheny  , 

ChamDerBburg,  Franklin  

Columbia,  Lancaster  

Conshohocken.  Montgomery  

Darby,  Delaware  

Diuunore,  Lackawanna  

Fkrrell  (South  Sharon),  Mercer  

Greenrixirg,  Westmoreland  

Homestead  Allwheny  

Mahonoy  City.  SchuylkiU  

Monessen,  Westmoreland  

Mount  Carmel,  Northumberland  

Nanticoke,  Lucerne  

Norristown.  Mcmtgoniery  

North  Braddock,  AHei^y   

Old  Fbrge.  l«ckairanna  

Pboenixville,  Chester  

Hymouth,  Lucerne  

Pottstown,  Montsomcry  

Ponssutawney.  J^Cenon  

Shamokin,  Nortfaumberlaad  , 

Sharon  (see  Farrell),  Mercer  

Shenandoah,  Schuylkill  

Steelton,  Dauphin  

Sunbuiy,  Northumberiaad  

Wairen,  Warren.  

Washinston,  Washington  

Woet  Oaalber,  Chnter  


19.357 
9,256 
10,303 
10,009 
11,800 
11,454 
7,480 
6,305 
17,615 
10,190 
13,012 
18.713 
13,936 
11,775 
17,532 
18,877 
27,875 
11,824 
11,324 
10,743 
16.996 
15,599 
9,058 
19,588 
U,270 
25,774 
14,246 
13,770 
11,080 
18,778 
11,769 


Charities  and  Correction.— Provision  is 
made  for  the  care  of  the  criminal,  indigent, 
insane  and  other  defective  and  dependent  per- 
sons in  numerous  State  institutions,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  board  of  public 
charities.  The  correctional  institutions,  aside 
from  the  county  jails,  are  the  Eastern  and 
Western  penitentiaries,  the  former  at  Philadel- 
phia and  the  latter  at  Pittsburgh;  the  State 
Industrial  Reformatory  at  Huntington  and  the 
Reform  School  at  Morganza.  The  Philadel- 
phia House  of  Refuge,  the  male  department 
whereof  is  at  Glen  Mills,  Ddaware  Couu^, 
though  a  local  institution,  recdves  State  aid 
and  accepts  commitments  from  all  counties. 
The  contract-  system  was  abolished  by  law  in 
1^1,  and  the  inmates  of  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories are  required  to  be  employed  *in  behalf 
of  the  State"  or  *in  behalf  of  sudi  institmioiia.* 
The  penitentiaries  are  supported  in  part  by 
appropriations  from  the  State  treasury.  The 
other  needed  revenues  are  derived  from  the 
labor  of  convicts,  profits  of  manufacturing, 
payments  by  the  United  States  for  the  support 
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of  Federal  prisoners  and  by  the  countiet  to 
make  good  any  deficiency  of  support  by  labor 
of  thdr  convicts.  The  convict  inmates  of  all 
correctional  institutions,  workhouses,  county 
jails,  the  Industrial  Reformatory,  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  penitentiary,  at  the  date  of 
the  latest  officially  published  reports  were  9,923. 
The  House  of  Refuse  at  Glen  Mills  had  1,186 
and  the  Reform  School  at  Morganza  SOO  inr- 
matas.  Hie  pofmlation  of  die  sknshouses  wu 
17,802.  Hie  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  five 
in  number,  and  located  at  Harnsburg,  Dan- 
ville, Norristown,  Warren  and  Dixnont;  the 
State  asylum  for  chronic  insane  at  Wemers- 
ville;  the  Homeopathic  State  Hospital  at  Rit- 
tersville  and  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Crimi- 
nal Insane  at  Fairview  at  the  date  of  the  latest 
published  official  report  held  10,876  patients. 
The  cound'^-care  hospitals  held  7^19  insane 
tntients:  there  were  832  in  private  hospitals 
and  sanatoria  and  about  150  in  almshouses 
and  ^ails.  The  number  of  insane  persons  cared 
for  in  these  various  institutions  was  19,800,  of 
whom  10,530  were  males  and  9,270  females. 
Institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  at  PoDc, 
Sprii^  Citjr  and  Elwyn  care  for  3,435  defect- 
ives; four  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
fi^ve  instruction  in  oral  speech  and  other  train- 
ing to  970;  there  are  336  inmates  of  insUtu- 
tions  for  the  bUnd,  19,145  in  home  for  children 
and  the  aged  and  friendless,  10,910  in  State 
and  private  hospitals  and  525  in  sanatoria.  The 
total  population  of  the  correctional  and  char- 
itable institutions  of  Pennsylvania  at  date  of 
the  latest  official  report  was  64,732.  It  is  the 
poIi<^  of  the  State  to  give  liberal  aid  to  private 
charities  and  the  money  grants  considerably 
exceed  $2,000,000  a  year.  The  unsystematic, 
haphazard  manner  in  which  the  appropriations 
are  distributed  and  the  multiplication  of  ap- 
plicants for  State  bounty  1^  open  the  present 
me^d  to  just  criticism.  There  remain  to  be 
mentioned  as  State  institutions  the  five  hos- 
pitals for  injured  miners  —  one  in  the  anthra- 
cite region,  one  in  the  middle  field  and  three  in 
the  bituminous  coal  fields  —  •I'^d,  finally,  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  at  Erie. 

Education. —  The  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  the  State  dates  from  lft34,  when  the 
Common  School  Law  was  passed.  The  sys- 
tem is  under  the  direction  of  the  State  super- 
intendent. There  are  2,582  school  districts,  each 
district  generally  comprising  a  township.  The 
directors  of  the  district  assess  the  local  rates. 
The  supervision  of  instruction  is  by  county 
superintendents  and  their  assistants.  The  more 
important  of  the  third-class  cities  have  tiieir 
own  superintendents  and  the  great  cities  have 
autonomous  systems  under  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation. The  total  number  of  public  schools  in 
the  States  is  40,655.  Of  these  331  are  first- 
grade  high  schools,  275  second-grade  high 
schools  and  368  are  third-grade  high  schools. 
There  are  66  county  superintendents,  79  as- 
sistant county  superintendents  and  123  district 
stiperintendents.  There  are  42,727  teachers, 
9,163  males  with  salaries  averaging  $68.63  per 
montlr,  and  33,564  females,  whose  monthly 
stipends  average  $50.55.  The  whole  number  of 
pupils  for  the  school  year  ended  3  July  1916, 
was  1,504,794.  Attendance  at  school  between 
the  apes  of  6  and  14  years  is  compulsory.  The 
constitution  of  1873  requires  the  general  assem- 
bly to  appropriate  not  less  than  $1,000,000  a 


year  to  the  common  schools;  the  sum  r^- 
krly  appropriated  is  over  $7.000JOOO,  besides 
$300,000  for  free  tuition  oi  students  at  the 
State  Normal  School  and  $250,000  for  other 
purposes.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  entire 
system  in  1916  was  $61,670,951.  Manual  and 
vocational  trjuning  have  become  features  of 
prime  importance  ui  public  instruction  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work 
are  required  to  attend  school  not  less  than 
eight  hours  a  week.  For  these,  continuation 
classes  are  providetL  which  are  located  when 
feasible  at  the  industrial  plants  where  the 
pupils  are  employed.  More  than  30,000  pupils 
attend  private  schools  and  academies;  there 
are  more  than  3,000  on  the  average  in  attend- 
ance in  manual  training  and  trade  schools: 
more  than  7,000  attend  business  colleges  and 
more  than  5,000  receive  instruction  at  collegiate 
and  other  institutions  for  orphans.  There  are 
in  the  State  16  theological  seminaries,  seven 
me(Ucal  colleges,  four  colleges  of  pharmacy,  five 
dental  colleges  and  four  law  schools.  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  is  one  of  the  'land  grant* 
collies  founded  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
1862.  The  names  of  the  private  collegiate  in- 
stitutions in  the  State,  wiOi  their  religious  de- 
nominations, if  any.  are  given  in  the  lollowii^ 
Uble: 

KAMB  cv  INSTITUTION  Deaonuutioa 

AHagbeoy  Collese.  co^ed   Methodut-BpiaoopaL 

Bryn  Mawr.  fentals  

Bnclmcll  University,  co-«d  Baptwt. 

Diddnson  College.  co«d   MethotUat-Bpinomt 

Fnnktin  uid  Maraball  C61let»  RdFonned  Ch.  m  U.  8. 

GeneTa  Colleee,  oo-od   Retormed  Pres. 

Grove  City  Collese.  co.«d  

Haverford  Collesc   Friends. 

Imi&yctte  College  PresbytsriRa. 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  co-ed   Unitea  Bratbren. 

Lehigh  University  

Moravian  Collflge  and  Theological 

Seminary   Moravian. 

Uuhlenbei^  Colleee   Lutheran.  ' 

Pennsylvanu  College,  co-ed   Lntheran. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College  

Gaint  Vinoe&t  College  and  Seminary.  Roman  Catholic* 

Susquehanna  Umversity.  co-ed  Lutheran. 

Swarthmore  College,  ci>ed  '.  Friendl. 

Thid  College,  co^   Bvangelioal-LatberRD. 

Univenity  of  Pennsylvania,  co-ed.. . 

Ursintu  College,  oo-ed   Reformed  Churdi. 

VillanovB  College  -.  Roman  OathoUc 

Waahinotoa  andJeOBfinn  Ccdkge. . .  Pratbrterian. 

Wayoeabui^  College,  co-ed   Cumberland  Pxm 

Western  University  <d  PenujdTania, 

co-ed  

WaatmiMtBr  OcASeut,  oo4d. ........  0nited  Puibytmaiii 

^PniKn  Ptnude  Cofleea.   Pmbyteriaa. 

Newipapen  and  Othfer  PabUcattons^  In 

1900  there  were  in  Pennsjrlvania  1,795  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  printing  and  publishing 
with  16,991  wage-earners  ^d  products  vahieo 
at  $36,455^.  In  1914  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments was  2,352,  the  wage-earners  em- 
ployed numbered  23,012,  and  the  products  had 
increased  in  value  to  $77,889,000.  The  first 
printing  press  in  the  State  was  erected  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  1686,  the  first  paper  mill  in  the 
United  States  was  establidied  at  (^rmantown 
in  1693.  Franklin  in  17^  stated  tihat  he  was  in- 
terested in  the  establidiment  of  18  and  that  there 
were  then  in  operation  48  snch  nulls  in  tihe 
State.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  there 
were  some  lively  political  wars  of  words  car- 
ried on  in  the  province  and  pamphlets  were  as 
numerous  here  as  sermons  in  New  England. 
In  1810  it  was  estimated  that  half  a  million 
Volumes  were  printed  annually  at  Philadelphia 
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and  for  half  a  century  after  the  Revolution  as 
it  had  been  for  half  a  century  before,  this 
dty  was  undoubtedly  first  in  the  printing  in- 
dustry. The  first  daily  paper  in  the  United 
States  was  established  here  in  1784.  By  1810 
the  number  of  newspapera  had  increased  to  73, 
of  which  eight  were  dailies — a  larger  number 
dian  published  in  any  other  city  of  the  country 
at  that  time.  The  output  of  the  periodical 
press  in  1914  was  valued  at  more  uian  $52,- 
000,000  (2d  in  United  States)  and  the  aggre- 
gate circulation  per  issue  of  all  publications, 
according  to  the  most  recent  information  ob- 
tunable,  was  19,674,336  copies,  classified  as 
follows : 


FUBU  CATIONS  NumbCT 

,   1,520 

StmdAjr   223 

W«eUy   847 

Monthly   253 

Ouarteriy   97 

Semi-  snd  tri-weeldy   52 

AU  oUwra   31 


oTcuUtkm 
per  iasue 
2,924,306 
1.481,282 
5,319.021 
6,107,571 
3.516.933 
243.080 
82.124 


History. 

The  Swedes  Colony.'- The  earliest  settle- 
ments of  white  men  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Delaware  River  were  those  of  the  Swedes. 
Though  HeniT  Hudson,  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  had  turned  the 
prow  of  the  Half  Moon  into  Delaware  Bay  in 
1609;  though  Cornelius  May,  a  Dutch  navi- 
gator, in  1616  explored  the  bay  and  river,  giv- 
ing his  own  name  to  one  and  the  name  of  a 
Frisian  town  (Hindlopen)  to  the  other  of  the 
outer  capes;  though  the  Dutch  West  India 
Compairy  in  1623  formalty  took  possession  of 
Soum  River,  now  the  Delaware,  built  Fort 
Nassau  on  the  present  site  of  Gloucester.  N.  J., 
and  later  on,  Fort  Beversrede  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill—the  Dutch  came  merely  as  traders,  llie 
Swedes  were  real  colonists,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
the  Swedish  champioD  of  Protestantism  in  Ger- 
many, is  believed  to  have  entertained  a  rather 
large  scheme  of  colonization  in  America;  but 
the  Iring'^  preoccupation  by  his  contest  with 
the  German  emperor  hindered  the  development 
of  the  plan,  and  his  death  at  Lfltzen  ended  it 
In  a  more  modest  form  the  project  was  taken 
np  by  Chancellor  Oxenstiema  and  in  December 
1637  two  small  vessels  filled  with  Swedes  and 
Finns  set  sail  for  America.  The  expedition 
was  led  by  Peter  Minuit,  who  had  been  di-. 
rector-general  in  the  plantation  of  New  Am- 
sterdam. Heedless  of  the  protests  of  either 
the  English  in  Virginia  or  the  Dutch  in  New 
Netherlands,  the  doughty  Peter  proceeded  to 
build  a  fort  on  the  present  site  of  Wilmington 
and  buy  from  the  Indians  aU  the  west  wore 
of  the  Soudi  River  from  Bombay  Hook  to  the 
Schi^lkill.  He  was  drowned  in  the  West  In- 
dies  in  the  following  year  and  was  succeeded  by 
one  Hollander,  who  brou^t  another  ship  load 
of  cokniists  and  enlarged  the  boundaries  by 
purchaang  Ae  west  hank  up  to  Trenton  Falls. 
In  1642  came  John  Printi,  with  two  war-ships 
and  an  armed  transport  and  fortified  with  a 
commission  to  administer  justice,  maintain  the 
Lutheran  religion  and  defend  New  Sweden 
against  all  comers.  Prints,  who  was  a  native 
of  Holstdn,  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of 
distinction.  He  had  been  a  Uetrtenant-colonel 
in  the  Swedish  sendee  and  lived  to  become  a 


general.  He  was  accompanied  by  54  Ger- 
man families,  maitily  from  Pommerania.  He 
strengthened  Fort  Christina  (Wilmington)  and 
established  another,  armed  with  cannon,  on 
Tinicum  Island;  where  he  also  erected  for  him- 
self a  mansion  and  pleasure  house  and  built 
a  yadit  The  settlers  cultivated  tobacco,  wheat, 
rye  and  barley;  they  raised  cattle  ana  had  a 
nourishing  mill  on  Cobb's  Creek.  Fort  Caa- 
mer,  which  Peter  Stuyvesant  had  established  in 
the  locatfity  where  New  Caatlc,  Del.,  now 
stands  (in  order  to  overawe  the  Swedes),  was 
captured  by  Printz  and  enlarged  At  last,  in 
1655,  while  Governor  Printz  was  absent  from 
the  colony,  the  Dutch  sent  an  ovcrwhelnung 
force  of  750  men  down  from  New  Amsterdam 
and  the  Swedes  capitulated  The  colony  hence- 
forward  shared  the  vidssitudes  of  New  Nether* 
lands;  it  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1664, 
recaptured  by  the  Dutch  10  years  later,  and 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  signed  February  1675,  wnen  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  domains  of  the  Duke  of  Yoilc 
in  America.  The  colony  included  about  200 
families  and,  a  few  years  before  the  arrival 
of  Penn,  received  some  araestions  from  the 
English  Quakers  who  had  b^cun  to  eettle  in 
West  Jersey  in  1675.  "The  Three  Lower  Coun- 
ties on  tfie  Delaware*  were  transferred  to  Wil- 
liam Pam  by  the  Duke  of  York  in  1681  and 
were  attached  to  Pennsylvania  until  1701,  when 
Penn  consented  to  a  separate  assembly  tor  the 
■Territory,"  by  which  name  the  counties  be- 
came known.  The  social  and  political  relations 
between  "Territory*  and  'Province,*  however, 
continued  most  intimate,  even  after  the  separa- 
tion; it  was  not  unusual  for  the  reudents  of 
one  colony  to  sit  in  die  legislature  of  and  to 
occupy  high  official  positions  in  the  oAer  down 
to  Revolutionary  times,  when  Ae  •Territiwy* 
became  the  State  of  Delaware. 

Penn'a  Experiment  in  Oovemment— 
•This  day  my  country  was  confirmed  to  me 
under  the  great  seal  of  England,  by  the  name  of 
Pennsylvania,'  wrote  Penn,  in  a  letter  of  date 
5  March  1681  (the  charter  bears  date  March 
11th).  He  bad  proposed  to  name  it  New 
Wales,  *1)einK  ns  mis  a  pretty,  hilly  country*; 
and  when  Oiis  was  objected  to,  he  suRKCsted 
Sylvania.  •They  added  Penn  to  it.*  he  con- 
tinued, 'and  though  I  much  opposed  it  and 
went  to  the  King  to  have  it  struck  out,  he  said 
it  was  past,  and  would  take  it  upon  him;  nor 
could  twenty  guineas  move  the  under  Secre- 
tary to  vary  the  name;  for  I  feared  lest  it 
should  be  looked  on  as  a  vanity  in  me  and  not 
as  respect  in  the  king,  as  it  truly  was,  to  my 
father.*  The  charter,  which  was  Rranted  partly 
in  extinguishment  of  a  debt  due  from  the  King 
(Charles  II)  to  Admiral  Poui,  the  father  of 
me  first  proprietor,  conveyed  a  tract  lying 
between  the  40th  and  43d  parallels  of  norm 
latitude  and  extending  from  the  Delaware 
River  westward  five  degrees  of  longitude.  Be- 
side making  Penn  the  sole  and  absolute  pro- 
prietor of  the  land  it  invested  him  with  power 
to  frame  the  laws,  silbject  to  die  consent  of 
the  freemen,  to  appoint  judges  and  other  offi- 
cers, impose  taxes,  sumiress  piracy  and  levy 
trooiu.  To  the  British  Parliament  was  reserved 
the  right  to  lay  imposts  and  to  the  Pri\y  Coun- 
cil Committee  on  Trade  and  Plantations  the 
ri^t  to  aanua)  provindal  laws,  wfdch  were 
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required  to  be  submitted  to  that  body  within 
five  years  after  enactment.  The  Proprietor 
thus  had  an  absolutely  free  hand  for  half  a 
decade,  at  least,  to  conduct  his  "holy  experi- 
menL*"  To  the  men  of  the  tail  end  of  the  17th 
century,  BtlU  in  the  throes  of  a  sanguinary  re- 
ligious conflict  which  had  devastated  Europe 
for  more  than  150  years,  the  idea  of  founding  a 
state  without  an  established  church,  and 
wherein  all  creeds  were  to  be  placed  on  a  foot- 
ing of  complete  equality,  must  have  ai^>eared 
as  hare-brained  as  do  the  tenets  of  saentific 
ntliilism  to  the  average  citizen  of  our^  times. 
The  notion  of  establishing  in  a  howling  wilder- 
ness an  unarmed  conununity,  conscientiously 
obedient  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistaace,  must 
have  seemed  a  manifestation  of  insanity.  What 
conid  be  expected  of  such  a  community  but  that 
it  would  be  annihilated  by  its  savage  neif^tbors 
or  be  wrecked  by  internal  anarchy?  But, 
nothing  daunted,  Penn  proceeded  witji  framing 
a  amstttution  for  his  colony.  His  magnetic 
personality  had  enabled  him  to  smooth  out 
ferences  and  preserve  harmony  in  the  intensely 
individualistic  sect  to  which  he  belonged  and  he 
doi^tless,  imagined  be  could  sway  a  Quaker 
assembly  with  like  success.  His  expectations 
to  permanently  reside  in  and  to  personally  su- 
perintend the  upbuilding  of  his  model  State 
were  doomed  to  be  disa^ointedj  however.  He 
arrived  at  New  Castle  in  the  slup  Welcome  on 
27  Oct.  1682,  and  in  less  than  two  years  he  was 
called  back  to  England  by  the  state  of  the  con- 
troversy over  the  Maryland  boundary.  Political 
and  financial  complications  detained  him  there 
until  1699.  His  departure  was  the  signal  for 
the  outbreak  of  (Ussensions.  Penirs  first 
''Frame  of  Government*  was  a  compound  of 
feudal,  monarchial,  aristocratic  and  democratic 
elements.  The  proprietor  was  the  lord  para- 
mount of  the  sou  and  all  the  colonists  were  his 
tenants;  he  claimed  the  right  not  onlv  to  ap- 
point the  judges,  but  of  organising  the  courts; 
the  assembly  had  the  power  to  assent  or  to  re- 
ject proposed  laws,  but  the  initiative  in  legis- 
lation as  well  as  supreme  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative authority  was  vested  in  the  council, 
wluch  was  thus  a  copy  in  miniature  of  the 
British  House  of  Lords  and  Privy  Council 
rolled  into  one.  The  assembly  chafed  under 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  its  action.  It  could 
not  inaugurate  but  it  could  frustrate  lecislation. 
It  impeached  its  speaker  for  no  apparent  reason 
than  that  he  was  more  reasonable  than  *the 
witless  zealots*  who  made  *a  monkey-house  of 
Mr.  Penn's  Assembly*  —  the  quotations  are 
from  a  letter  of  Penn's  deputy.  Governor  Black- 
well.  A  clerical  adventurer  named  Reith  about 
this  time  was  threatening  to  cause  a  schism  in 
the  Quaker  brotherhood  and  the  colony  re- 
sounded with  shrill  invectives  from  the  ortho- 
dox —  for  Keith,  though  a  man  of  no  _princi- 
ples,  was  eloquent  and  had  no  equal  in  this 
respect  in  the  province.  Penn's  friend,  James 
II,  the  former  Duke  of  York,  had  been  de- 
posed and  William  of  Orange  had  succeeded 
to  the  fErone.  William  well  understood  for 
what  purpose  his  enemy  Louis  XIV  had  sent 
Frontenac  4>ack  to  Canada  in  1691  invested  with 
vice-regal  powers;  he  determined  to  put  the 
colonies  in  a  condition  to  effectively  defend 
themselves.  Colonel  Blackwell,  an  old  Crom- 
wellian  soldier,  whom  Penn  had  appointed  his 
deputy,  perhaps  with  such  a  contingency  in 


view,  was  unable  to  extract  a  penny  of  money 
from  the  assembly  for  military  purposes.  Two 
commissioners  sent  to  Pennsylvania  from  New 
York  at  King  William's  command  reported  that 
die  colony  was  prepared  neither  against  an  In- 
dian attack  from  the  west  nor  against  the 
French  privateers  who  infested  the  estuary  of 
the  Delaware.  To  the  foremost  warrior  of  that 
warlike  age  this  seemed  a  trifling  with  fate. 
The  Proprietary  charter  was  revoked  in  16S^ 
and  Governor  Fletcher  of  New  York  instructed 
to  take  over  the  direction  of  affairs  in  Peno- 
^Ivania.  On  giving  his  promise  to  the  Privy 
Council  to  ^'provide  for  the  safety  and  secarihr* 
of  the  colony,  to  transmit  to  the  assembly  me 
king's  orders,  and  on  expressing  his  assurance 
that  the  colony  would  ^'supply  such  quotas  of 
men  and  defray  such  part  of  ihc  charges  as  his 
majesty  mi^^t  deem  necessary  to  preserve  his 
dominions  in  North  America,*  Penn  was  re- 
instated in  his  proprietorship  in  1694.  During 
his  second  brief  term  of  residence  in  the  col- 
ony, from  1699  to  1701,  Penn  urged  and  secured 
the  passf^e  of  laws  to  suppress  piracy  and  con- 
traband trade,  a  subtle  distinction  between 
police  and  military  measures  enabling  him  to 
reconcile  his  conscience  to  these  enactments. 
He  could  not„  however,  prevail  over  himself  to 
advocate  the  warlike  policy  imposed  upon  him 
by  royal  command;  and  his  promise  remained 
tufulnlled.  A  second,  and  probably  final,  rev- 
ocation of  fais  charter  being  impending  Penn 
hurried  back  to  England,  as  the  event  proved* 
never  to  return.  By  the  sudden  death  of  King 
William  the  charter  was  saved;  but  the  as- 
sembly had  been  made  to  dimly  comprehend  that 
it  represented  a  polity  and  not  a  denomination 
and,  on  the  renewal  of  war  with  France  in 
Queen  Anne's  time,  voted  money  to  the  use  o£ 
her  gracious  majesty  —  to  be  sure,  with  an  art- 
less effort  to  conceal  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  granted.  Less  consideration  was  shown  for 
the  founder.  "O,  Pennsylvania,  what  hast  thou 
cost  me?*  wrote  Penn  in  1705.  "About  f3O,O0D 
more  than  I  ever  got,  two  hazardous  and 
fatiguing  voyages  and  my  son's  soul.*  The 
reference  is  to  William  Penn,  Jr.,  a  scapegrace 
whose  escapades  bad  scandalized  sober  Phila- 
delphia and  who  died  shortly  after  a  brief  and 
boisterous  career  as  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania council.  Though  pecuniary  profit  was  the 
last  thing  considered  bv  Penn,  it  certainly  was 
not  an  unreasonable  expectation  that  the  colony 
would  afford  him  an  income  commensurate  with 
the  sacrifices  he  had  made.  He  had  expended 
over  £50,000,  the  greater  part  of  his  patrimony, 
in  establishing  the  same.  The  quit-rent  de- 
manded for  land  was  low,  but  the  i>ayments 
were  spasmodic ;  the  receivers  were  derided  and 
occasionally  maltreated.  The  sales  of  land  up 
to  1710  amounted  to  91,000  acres,  bringing  a 
total  of  £10,640.  But  the  assemWif  exhibited 
supreme  indifference  to  Penn  in  his  finandal 
distress.  When  reminded  by  Ac  proprietor  tfiat 
he  had  received  no  support  from  the  colo^ 
for  20  years  an  excise  tax  was  ordered  in  I7(n 
for  his  benefit:  but  in  the  following  year  the 
income  therefrom  was  directed  to  be  paid  into 
the  public  treasury.  Disillusioned,  and  harassed 
by  the  fear  that  he  would  leave  his  family 
ruined,  Penn  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
Crown  to  surrender  his  proprietary  rights.  A 
stroke  of  paralysis  prevented  the  consummation 
of  the  agreement 
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A  Quaker  Republic. —  But  the  experiment 
in  Quaker  government  was  not  wholly  a  failure. 
The  last  act  of  Penn  before  leaving  the  colony 
in  1701  was  the  promulgation  of  a  new  con- 
stitution. The  assembly  became  the  sole  law- 
making power,  the  council  an  appointive  ad- 
visory and  executive  body;  the  proprietor  re- 
sumed the  right  of  veto,  which  he  had  in  tibe 
beginning  and  of  his  own  free  will  renounced, 
David  Lloyd,  a  Welsh  Quaker,  the  best  lawyer 
in  the  province,  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
popular  party.  He  was  an  unscrupulous  poli- 
tiaan,  a  lover  of  power  and  a  persistent  per- 
sonal enemy  of  William  Penn;  but  in  him  the 
assembly  found  its  master.  Whatever  else  may 
be  said  to  the  discredit  of  David  Lloyd  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  he  was  an  uncompromising 
democrat  and  made  the  assembly  a  workable 
political  machine.  Governor  Evsms  (1704-09) 
spoke  truly  when  he  said  that  "the  proceedings 
of  the  Assembly  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century  indicated  a  purpose  to  reverse  the 
methods  of  government  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  and  to  establi^  one  more 
nearly  resembling  a  republic  in  its  stead.* 
When  the  House  asstuned  the  right  to  proroi^e 
itself  at  will  it  became  practically  the  most  in- 
dependent lef^slative  body  tn  the  British  Em- 
pire. Although  the  veto  of  Ac  proprietor  or 
his  deputy  governor  was  absolute,  the  assembly, 
holding  the  purse-strings  of  the  province,  was 
in  the  end  able  to  get  anything  it  seriously  de- 
sired. As  for  the  right  of  the  Privy  Council 
or  their  lordships  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
annul  provincial  laws,  the  assembly  could,  if  it 
would,  re-enact  them;  when  they  would  stand 
good  until  a^mn  r«>ealed  —  and  this  expedient 
uie  House  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  on  occa- 
sions. After  a  struggle  of  nearly  a  quarter 
centuiT  between  the  assembly  on  the  one  side 
and  the  proprietaries  and  the  British  Privy 
Council  on  the  other,  over  the  organization  of 
the  colonial  judiciary,  the  courts  were  finally 
organized  (in  1722)  substantially  as  first  pro- 
posed by  tile  House.  The  county  courts,  or 
courts  of  common  pleas,  were  made  the  main 
depositories  of  judicial  power:  alt  cases,  civil 
and  criminal,  were  triable  in  the  first  instance 
by  tribimats  of  the  virinity  in  which  the  cause 
01  action  arose.  No  provincial  imitation  of  the 
English  King^s  Bench  could  send  forth  a  Jeff- 
reys to  hold  bloody  assizes,  the  local  courts 
were  not  to  be  dominated  by  certiorari,  man- 
damus and  quo  warranto,  and  their  oroceedings 
were  reviewable,  generally  speaking,  only  on 
appeal  of  one  of  the  parties  to  an  action.  To 
this  day  the  judiciary  system  of  Pennsylvania 
retains  practically  the  organization  thus  pro- 
vided under  Lloyd's  influence.  The  attempt  to 
undermine  the  Quaker  democrat  by  requiring 
all  public  functionaries  to  take  oaths  of  office, 
and  by  compelling  jurors  and  witnesses  in  ju- 
dicial proceedings  to  be  sworn,  ended  in  failure, 
although  the  victory  in  this  case  involved  a 
sacrifice  of  Penn's  mild  penal  code.  The 
scruples  of  the  QualKr  juries,  however,  con- 
tinued to  give  assurance  against  the  takuig  of 
human  'life  as  a  ^lenalty  for  petty  crimes.  *It 
is  our  great  happiness,'  said  Andrew  Hamilton, 
speaker  of  the  assemblv  in  1739,  *that  instead 
of  triennial  assemblies,  a  privilege  which  sev- 
eral other  colonies  baite  in  vain  endeavored  to 
obtain,  ours  are  annual  and  for  that  reascm  less 


liable  to  be  practised  upon  or  corrupted.  We 
sit  upon  our  own  adjournments  when  we  please 
and  as  long  as  we  think  necessary  and  are  not 
to  be  sent  a-paddng  in  the  middle  of  a  debate 
and  disabled  from  r^resenting  our  just  griev- 
ances to  our  gracious  sovereign.  .  .  .  We 
have  no  officers  but  what  are  necessary  •  .  . 
and  those  generally  elected  hy  the  people  or  ap- 
pointed by  tbeir  representatives.  Other  colonies 
swarm  with  unnecessary  t^cers  nominated  by 
the  governors,  who  make  it  a  main  part  of  their 
care  to  support  them  notwithstanding  their  op- 
pressions. .  .  .  Our  foreign  trade  and  ship- 
ping are  free  from  all  imposts  except  those 
smaH  duties  payable  by  the  law  of  Great  Britain. 
The  taxes  we  pay  for  carnriog  on  die  public 
service  are  inconsiderable,  tor  the  sole  power 
of  raiung  and  disposing  money  is  lodged  m  tlie 
Assembly,  who  appoint  their  own  treasurer  and 
to  them  alone  is  he  accountable.  Such  is  our 
happy  state  as  to  civil  rights.*  In  t&e  constitu- 
tion of  1701,  as  in  all  the  previous  'Frames  of 
Government,^  Penn  had  given  the  foremost 
place  to  the  proviso  for  the  unconditional  equal- 
ity of  all  religious  creeds.  The-  proviso  was 
esteemed  rather  lightly  by  the  assembly:  tbey 
had  'liberty  enough  for  Englishmen,*  and  some 
would  have  preferred  to  disqualify  all  hot 
Quakers.  Even  Penn's  secretaiy,  Thomas 
Logan,  wrote  to  him  <hat  *roost  of  us  do  not 
value  it  at  so  many  pence.*  Femt  was  ahead 
of  his  times,  but  liberty  of  conscience  was 
doubtless  one  of  his  most  beneficent  legacies  to 
the  colony.  Another,  of  the  utmost  advantage, 
was  his  Indian  policy.  Firmty  convinced  that 
the  natives  could  be  won  by  justice,  he  would 
permit  no  land  to  be  opened  to  setdenwnt  with- 
out consent  of  the  aboriginal  occupants.  In 
several  instances  the  claims  of  five  or  rix  tribes 
asserting  title  to  territonr  acquired  by  the  pro- 
prietary from  one  of  them  were  successively 
satisfied.  The  famous  Treaty  of  Shackamaxon, 
however,  involved  more  than  a  mere  land  pur- 
chase. In  Penn's  description  of  Pennsylvania 
he  says:  'We  have  aereed  that  in  all  differ- 
ences between  us,  six  of  each  side  shall  end  the 
matter';  and  from  this  and  the  Indian  tradi- 
tions it  ma/  be  inferred  that  the  compact  was 
an  arUtration  treaty.  Governor  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  certainly  could  be  suspected  of  no 
predilections  in  favor  of  Quakers,  in  1734  put 
nis  testimony  on  this  subject  in  writing  thus: 
•The  truth  is  they  have  observed  exact  Justice 
with  all  the  natives  bordering  on  them  .  .  . 
which  has  saved  them  from  many  wars  and 
massacres,  wherein  the  other  colonies  have  been 
indiscreetly  involved.*  In  this  manner  Penn 
and  tSie  Quakers  contributed  much  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  American  frontier;  as  for  Penn- 
sylvania, down  to  Braddock's  defeat,  *she 
scarcely  knew  an  alarm.*  Peace,  abundance 
and  r^igious  and  civil  liberty,  were  blessings 
which  few  if  any  other  communities  of  that  era 
enjoyed.  Small  wonder  that  the  colony  grew 
with  unparalleled  rapidity;  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  it  had  not.  Within  20  years  of  the 
first  settlement  the  province  contained  nearly 
25^  white  settlers,  besides  6,000  Indians  and 
nearly  as  many  n^oes.  By  1750  its  capital 
city  was  the  market  centre  for  a  population  of 
probably  150,000.  In  1723  about  BS  vessels  en- 
tered the  port ;  its  imports  amounted  in  value  to 
]ei6,000  and  its  exports  to  flOOOa  Byl7S2the 
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sUps  annually  visiting  the  port  numbered  453, 
and  its  for«gn  trade  had  grown  in  value  to 
£320,000. 

German  and  Other  Foreign  Accessions. — 

From  the  first  the  Quaker  communitv  received 
non-English  accessions.  A  company  of  Friends 
of  Welui  national!^  boi^t  large  tracts  of  land 
west  of  the  Schuylkill.  Such  names  as  Merion, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Radnor  and  Cynwyd  still  proclaim 
the  Welsh  origin  of  these  townships.  TTie  sale 
of  land  within  their  "Barony*  to  others  than 
Welshmen  evoked  protests  from  these  particu- 
larists  and  their  "meetings"  performed  nearly 
all  the  functions  of  government,  even  ordering 
such  matters  as  the  establishment  of  ferries  and 
the  erection  of  Kne  fences.  But  the  purpose,  if 
it  ever  existed,  of  maintaining  a  Welsh  im- 
^rium  in  imperio  was  not  long  sustained. 
Their  leading  men  soon  took  active  parts  in  ^e 
political  life  of  the  province.  The  same  vessel 
which^  brought  over  the  Welsh  in  1683  carried 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  the  founder  of  Ger- 
mantown  and  a  signer,  perhaps  the  originator, 
of  the  first  American  petition  for  the  abolition 
of  slavenr  Pastorius  and  his  company  were 
German  Quakers.  The  Mennonites  had  been 
hounded  up  and  down  the  country  from  Lake 
Geneva  to  the  North  Sea  for  a  century,  when, 
falling  in  with  Penn's  missionaries  and  en- 
couraged bv  letters  from  Pastorius,  a  party  of 
them,  headed  by  William  Rittinpfhuysen,  set 
out  for  Pennsylvania  in  1688,  joined  the  Ger- 
mantown  colony  and  were  followed  in  time  by 
nearly  ^  whole  4>ody  of  die  sect  To  the 
Dunkers,  who  came  to  Germantown  in  1719, 
belonged  Cristopher  Sauer,  the  printer  of  the 
first  Bible  in  America  in  a  European  language. 
The  Moravians,  adherents  of  the  pre-Lutheran 
reformer  John  Huss,  had  become  almost  anni- 
hilated in  the  religious  wars  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. A  remnant  of  the  sect  was  given  asylum 
on  the  estate  of  Count  Zinzendorf  in  Silesia. 
Has  refuge  was  called  Herrenhut  (Shelter  of 
the  Lord),  an  almost  literal  translation  into 
German  of  the  name  Bethldiem.   Their  noble 

Srotector  found  the  means  of  transporting  the 
loravians  to  America.  Georgia,  their  first 
stopping  place,  was  abandoned  for  the  more 
congenial  surroundings  of  Penn^lvania;  and 
here  they  were  joined  by  Count  Zinrendorf  in 
1734,  who  pifblicly  renouncect  his  title  of  nobil- 
ity and  led  his  little  band  to  a  new  Bethlehem 
on  the  Lehigh.  The  Moravians,  who  were  men 
of  deep  learning  and  refined  manners,  attained 
considerable  success  in  their  effort  to  civilize 
their  Indian  neighbors  and  to  instil  into  their 
more  backward  kinsmen  higher  ideals  of  living. 

Alt  totd  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1710  did  not  exceed  3,000  in  number.  Bepn- 
ning  with  that  jrear  a  tide  of  immigration  set 
in  which  was  to  impress  upon  a  laree  section  of 
the  Commonwealth  characteristics  that  have 
persisted  to  the  present  day.  The  Palatines,  as 
they  have  been  called  without  snflficient  regard 
for  historical  accuracy,  were  not  the  victims 
of  religious  bigotry;  they  belonged  to  .regu- 
larly established  churches,  the  Reformed  and 
the  Lutheran  —  wherefore  they  were  called 
*churdi  people*  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
'Sects.*  The  cause  of  their  emigration  en 
masse  is  obscure.  The  devastation  of  their 
homes  during  a  century  of  conflict,  first,  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  by  Swedes  and  Imperial- 
ists, and  later  1^  the  armies  of  Lonis  XI.V 
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and  his  German.  En^ish  and  Dutch  foes  who 
made  their  country  a  common  battleground; 
the  hard  winter  of  1708-09  and  inducements 
believed  to  have  been  held  forth  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Queen  Anne  —  all  these  probablv  con- 
tributed to  the  result.  In  1709  from  12,000  to 
15,000  of  ithese  wretched  and  half-famished 
people  were  (gathered  in  London,  sustained  by 
public  and  private  charity.  Many  died,  a  few 
returned  to  Germany,  others  were  scattered  to 
various  parts  of  England;  about  3,000  became 
settled  in  Ireland  and  a  nearly  equal  number 
were  given  passage  to  America.  The  uncouth 
and  destitute  wanderers  were  looked  upon  with 
disfavor  by  the  authorities  at  Philadelnhia; 
they  £d  not  long  trouble  the  latter  witfa  their 
presence,  however^  but  pressing  beyond  die 
tracts  occupied  by  the  Quakers  thev  took  up 
lands  mostly  in  Berks  and  Lancaster  counties 
and  in  the  Lebanon  and  Lehigh  valleys,  where 
their  skill  in  husbandry  soon  made  them  fairly- 
prosperous  and  contented.  The  German  immi- 
gration into  Pennsylvania  exceeded  in  number 
all  others  in  colonial  times:  in  the  vear  1749 
alone  12,000  landed  at  Philadelphia.  *I  remem- 
ber,* wrote  Franklin  in  1753,  'when  they  mod- 
estly declined  intermeddling  in  our  elections, 
but  now  they  come  in  droves  and  carry  all 
before  them.  Of  the  six  printing  houses  in  the 
province  two  are  entirely  German,  two  half 
German  half  English  and  but  two  entirely  Eng- 
lish. They  have  one  German  newspaper  and 
one  half-German.  Advertisements  intended  to 
be  general  are  now  printed  in  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lisn.  The  signs  in  our  streets  have  inscriptions 
in  both  languages  and  in  some  places  only 
German.  They  begin  of  late  to  make  all  their 
bonds  and  other  legal  instruments  in  their  own 
language,  which  are  allowed  good  by  our  courts. 
.  .  .  and  I  suppose  in  a  few  years  inter- 
preters will  be  needed  in  the  Assemblv  to  tell 
the  one  half  of  our  legislators  what  the  other 
half  say.*  At  tfie  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
the  population  of  the  State  was  about  300,000, 
and  Franklin's  remark  that  it  consisted  one- 
third  of  Quakers,  one-third  of  Germans  and 
one-third  of  miscellaneous  and  refractory  ele- 
ments was  substantially  correct.  By  tfiis  time 
the  Swedes  and  Welsh  had  been  merged  with 
the  English-speaking  population ;  but  the  so- 
called  Palatines  consututed  a  seemingly  im- 
permeable mass.  In  the  Revolutionary  period 
they,  conjointly  with  the-  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terians, dominated  the  government  During 
the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  and  even 
later,  the  Germans  held  the  balance  of  power 
in  Pennsylvania  politics,  a  fact  to  which  the 
succession  of  early  State  governors  with  Ger- 
man names  bears  witness.  Even  at  the  present 
day  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  German 
belt  can  speak  no  other  tongue  than  *Penn- 
sylvania  Dutdi*;  and  in  a  recent  sensational 
criminal  trial,  when  some  of  the  witrKsses  were 
unable  to  give  their  testimony  in  any  other 
language,  neither  judge  nor  jury  nor  the  prose- 
cutor nor  counsel  for  defense  required  the  senr- 
ices  of  an  interpreter. 

The  Kra  of  Franklin.—  The  sons  of  Penn 
by  his  second  marriage  were  in  almost  every 
respect  the  opposites  of  their  father.  They  had 
abjured  Quakerism  and  entered  the  Church  of 
England ;  they  possessed  none  of  his  intellectual 
giits  and  were  parsimonious  and  grasping. 
Thomas  Penn,  who  succeeded  to  the  proprietor- 
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ship  by  right  of  primogeniture,  inaugurated  his 
career  by  cheating  the  friendly  Delawares.  The 
latter  had  ceded  a  tract  of  land  to  the  west  of 
the  Delaware  River,  extending  from  the  latitude 
of  Trenton  northward  as  far  as  a  man  could 
walk  in  a  day  and  a  half;  the  new  proprietor 
caused  the  distance  to  be  measured  off  in  a  36- 
hour  relay  race  by  two  trained  athletes.  This 
transaction  became  known  in  history  as  the 
"Walking  Purchase."  The  quarrel  was  further 
embittered  when  the  Delawares,  who  had 
threatened  to  defend  their  homes,  were  ordered 
off  the  land  by  their  suzerains  —  the  Six  Na- 
tions of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy — to  whom 
the  proprietore  appealed.  The  colony  now  for 
the  first  time  had  a  vindictive  and  savage  foe 
on  its  frontier.  Pennsylvania  was  but  little 
affected  by  the  third  of  the  wars  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  were  more  or  less  involved  and 
which  broke  out  in  1744.  There  was  some  ap- 
prehension from  privateers  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Franklin's  appeal  in  his  pamphlet,  *  Plain 
Truths,*  roused  the  people  who  were  not 
Quakers  to  organize  a  volunteer  force  and  to 
build  and  equip  a  fort  on  the  river  just  below 
the  city;  there  was  some  desultory  fighting  in 
the  Indian  borderland;  Thomas  Penn's  deputy 
proclaimed  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees  public 
enemies  and  magnanimously  offered  rewards 
for  Indian  scalps.  The  intelligence  of  the  New 
England  militia's  expedition  to  Louisburg 
seemed  like  news  from  another  continent  The 
assembly  remained  unmoved  by  Franklin's  ter- 
rible description  of  a  defenseless  community, 
''subject  to  the  wanton  and  unbridled  rage, 
rapine  and  lust  of  negroes,  mulattoes  and 
others,  the  vilest  of  mankind,^  such  as  consti- 
tuted the  crews  of  privateering  vessels  in  those 
times.  Many  Quakers  resigned  their  seats, 
however^  and  surrendered  other  official  posi- 
tions, being  unwilling  to  serve  under  a  govern- 
ment whidi  had  committed  the  sin  of  declaring 
war.  The  peace  of  1748  endured  only  for  a 
short  time.  The  decisive  conflict  between 
France  and  England  for  colonial  empire  in 
America  was  drawing  near.  The  Seven  Years' 
War,  in  which  Frederick  of  Prussia  earned  his 
title  of  "the  Great.^  and  in  which  Elngland 
under  Pitt  onined  Canada  and  India,  began  in 
Euro^  in  1/55;  in  America  the  gra^ty  of  the 
situation  was  recognized  two  years  earlier.  At 
the  Congress  of  Albany  in  1754  the  Pennsyl- 
vania assembly  was  represented  by  Samuel 
Norris  and  Benjamin  Franklin;  the  proprie- 
tary by  John  Penn.  One  of  the  main  objects 
of  the  Congress  was  to  deter  the  Six  Nations, 
hitherto  the  strongest  bulwark  against  the  sav- 
sxc  allies  of  France,  from  casting  their  lot  with 
the  enemies  of  the  Engli^  settlers.  That  at 
such  a  time,  when  the  American  colonies  were 
preparing  to  defend  their  very  existence,  the 
proprietors  should  have  imperiled  all  for  private 
gain  seems  incredible,  but  such  was  the  fact 
In  the  "Western  Purchase,*  which  was  consum- 
mated at  the  Albany  conference,  the  Indians 
were  deceived  into  conceding  their  favorite  and 
jealously  guarded  hunting  grotmds,  the  bounda- 
ries being  described  by  the  compass,  which  th^ 
did  not  understand.  Part  of  the  Iroquois 
openly  espoused  the  French  cause;  the  re- 
mainder became  lukewarm  and  unreliable 
friends.  The  disaster  of  Braddock  threw  the 
undefended  colony  open  to  the  murderous  onset 


of  its  now  numerous  native  enemies.  In  the 
fall  of  1755  the  savages,  after  overrunning  the 
outlying  settlements^  pressed  dirou^  the  passes 
of  the  Blue  Mountains  on  the  heds  of  die  flee- 
ing British  r^ulars.  Every  post  brought  to 
the  council  at  Philadelphia  heartrending  appeals 
for  help ;  the  assembly  and  the  governor,  actinic 
under  instructions  from  the  proprietary,  were 
deadlocked;  no  money  bills  could  be  passed. 
Troops  of  frontiersmen  rode  through  the  city 
threateningly  brandishing  their  weapons:  a 
party  of  Germans  laid  the  corpses  of  their 
countrymen,  scalped  within  65  miles  of  the 
capital,  at  the  door,  of  the  State  House.  The 
Quaker  peace  policy  was  denounced  in  un- 
measured terms  from  the  backwoods  pulpits. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  assembly  did 
what  it  could.  It  had  voted  money  to  aid  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  expedition  to  Cape  Breton 
and,  the  grant  having  been  veto«l.  it  had 
adopted  the  suKcstion  of  Franklin  to  draw 
upon  the  Loan  Office,  as  it  had  a  ri^t  to  do 
without  the  consent  of  the  executive.  There 
was  not  a  stiver  in  the  treasury  of  that  institu- 
tion, but  an  issue  of  interest-bearing  bills  of 
credit  payable  in  a  year  served  the  purpose. 
The  assembly  was  prepared  to  levy  a  tax  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  the  province,  but 
the  governor's  instructions  from  the  proprie- 
taiy  were  to  sign  no  supply  bills  tmtess  the 
estates  of  the  latter  should  be  expressly  ex- 
empted from  taxatimi,  "He  who  would  purchase 
present  security  at  the  cost  of  essential  liberty.* 
insisted  Franklin  on  the  other  side,  "deserved 
neither  security  nor  liberty* ;  and  so  the  dead- 
lock continued  until  late  in  the  fall  of  1755. 
Intimidated  at  last  by  the  indignation  aroused 
in  England  by  the  reports  of  their  meanness, 
the  proprietors  agreed  to  ^'donate"  iS,000,  ap- 

troximatdy  their  share  of  the  proposed  le^. 
Tnder  the  pressure  of  necessity  the  assembly 
yielded  the  point,  voted  the  money  and  left  the 
proprietary  estates  untaxed.  A  volunteer  regi- 
ment was  speedily  recruited  by  Franklin,  who 
proceeded  to  the  frontier  with  part  of  his  force 
to  supervise  the  construction  of  a  line  of  forts. 
Blackened  ruins  everywhere  told  their  fearful 
tale.  The  savages  had  not  even  spared  dietr 
own  kin;  Gnadenlnit,  a  settlement  of  Indians 
who  had  been  civilized  and  Christianized  by 
the  Moravians,  had  been  wiped  out  The  Mo- 
ravians, themselves,  though  relieved  from  mili- 
tary service  by  special  act  of  Parliament,  were 
found  by  Franklin  to  be  "in  good  posture  for 
defense."  The  trouble  subsided  gradually  dur- 
ing 1756;  the  voluntary  organization  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  frontiersmen  into  companies  of 
rangers  had  a  good  effect;  the  destruction  of 
Kittanning  in  January  1757  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania levies  compelled  the  hostile  Indians  to 
retire  behind  the  guns  of  Fort  Du  Quesne.  A 
treaty  of  amity  was  concluded  later  in  the 
year  with  the  Delawares  and  Iroquois  at 
Easton,  and  the  Ohio  Indians  were  persuaded 
by  Moravian  missionaries  to  give  up  the  war. 
The  French  dismantled  and  abandoned  thrir 
stronghold;  when  rebuilt  it  became  Fort  Pitt 
So  far  as  Pennsylvania  was  concerned  the  con- 
flict was  ended.  There  was  to  be  a  tragic 
epilt^e  to  the  French  wars,  however.  Peace 
had  scarcely  been  concluded  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  1762  when  the  American  fron- 
tier was  again  ablaze  and  the  scalping  parties 
of  Pontiac  rav^ed  all  Pennsylvania  west  of 
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the  Susquehanna.  Eight  fortified  outposts  fell 
in  a  single  day,  though  Fort  Pitt  was  saved  by 
Colonel  Bouquet,  who  proved  a  better  soldier 
than  Braddock  Maddened  by  fear  and  by  their 
sufferings  a  body  of  Scotch-Irish  rangers,  the 
*Paxton  Boys,*  so  named  for  the  principal  set- 
tlement of  their  vicinity,  fell  upon  the  remnant 
of  the  Conestoga  tribe  —  some  20  harmless  peo- 
ple, who  eked  out  a  miserable  existence  by 
weaving  baskets  and  binding  brooms.  Everv 
man,  woman  and  child  of  them  was  butchered. 
The  expressions  of  horror  in  Philadelphia  over 
the  deed  of  blood  evoked  recrimination  from 
the  backwoods;  treating  with  the  heathen  in- 
stead of  exterminating  them  was  pronounced 
ungodly,  and  the  calamities  which  had  come 
upon  the  province  were  declared  to  have  been 
visitations  in  punishment  of  a  sinfiil  and  irre- 
ligious policy.  Here,  was  a  contrast,  indeed, 
with  the  Quaker  point  of  view.  When  the 
Moravian  Indians,  for  better  security,  had  been 
removed  to  Philadelphia  the  *Paxton  Boys,* 
swollen  by  rumor  to  an  army,  swooped  down 
on  the  city,  vowing  to  annihilate  the  red-sldnned 
Ishmaelites  as  well  as  anybody  who  dared  de- 
fend them.  In  the  excitement  several  hundred 
young  Quakers  joined  the  defenders,  musket  in 
hand.  The  affair  fizzled  out.  It  was  Franklin 
a^in  who  relieved  the  situation.  He  tnter^ 
viewed  the  rioters,  received  their  petition  and 
induced  them  to  disperse.  But  the  backwoods- 
men were  able  to  point  out  the  inconsistency 
of  those  who  would  fly  to  arms  to  protect  In- 
dian "heathen"*  and  leave  Christian  white  men 
exposed  to  the  rapine  of  wolfish  savages.  With 
the  return  of  peace  the  quarrel  with  the  pro- 
prietary once  more  came  to  the  fore.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  ^'donation'*  of  £,000  was 
to  be  paid  in  driblets,  as  money  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  tenants  whose  quitrents  were  in 
arrears,  llie  proprietors  at  last  shut  ofiF  all 
remonstrances  by  announcing  that  they  would 
receive  none.  This  filled  the  measure.  They 
had  reserved  the  best  land  for  speculative 
purposes,  yet  required  property  thus  held  for 
private  gain  to  be  relieved  of  all  burdens,  as 
though  it  were  public  domain.  They  would  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  defense  of  the  provinc^ 
including  their  own  possesions ;  yet  th^  would 
not  consent  to  a  law  to  establish  a  militia  unless 
they  should  have  the  appointing  of  the  <^ficers 
and  thus  control  the  force.  iTtey  had  consti* 
tuted  themselves  as  a  non-resident  and  irrespon- 
sible cabal,  whose  secret  instructions  their 
deputy,  the  governor,  was  under  bonds  to  carry 
out,  and  now  they  denied  the  right  of  petition, 
one  of  the  most  valued  privileges  secured  to 
freebom  ^ig^ishmen  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  question  submitted  to  the  electors  hy  die 
assembly  in  1764,  whether  the  king  should  not 
be  requested  to  take  over  the  government  of 
Pennsylvania  as  a  Crown  colony,  was  answered 
affirmatively  after  the  hottest  political  cam- 
paign the  province  had  ever  known.  Franklin 
was  defeated  of  re-election,  but  he  was  com- 
missioned to  present  a  petition  of  the  assembly 
to  the  above  effect  to  the  king's  council  in  Lon- 
don. The  petition  was  duly  presented,  but  was 
not  pressed,  odier'  and  graver  issues  having 
meanwhile  arisen;  but  the  revolt  against  the 
proprietary  was  a  premonition  of  the  coming 
revolution. 

Boondary  ControveruMr— Cokinel  Mark- 


ham,  Penn's  first  de^ty,  had  scarcely  arrived  at 
New  Castle  in  1681  when  he  became  involved  in 
a  boundary  dispute  widi  hard  Baltimore.  The 
40th  parallel,  named  in  the  royal  charter  as  the 
southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  latitude  of  New  Castle  but  to 
the  consternation  of  Markham  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  Baltimore  it  was  found  that  the  40th 
degree  ran  to  the  north  of  the  site  of  Phila- 
del];^ia.  The  proprie»>r  of  Maryland  also 
ckuned  title  to  all  the  western  bank  of  the 
Delaware  River  up  to  his  northern  line.  But 
a  reservation  in  the  Maryland  charter,  which 
excluded  lands  "previously  settled,*  saved  the 
three  southern  counties  for  Penn  —  the  Swedes' 
colony  being  held  to  constitute  a  previous  settle- 
ment within  the  meaning  of  uie  grant  On 
other  points  the  portion  of  Lord  Baltimore  was 
apparently  impregnable^  He  sent  an  armed  force 
into  the  peninsula  and  established  a  fort  on  the 
Susquehanna  near  Coltimbia.  At  this  point  his 
proceedings  were  stayed  by  die  Privy  Council, 
but  not  until  1763.  when  it  had  been  located  and 
surveyed  by  two  English  surveyors.  Mason  and 
Dixon,  was  the  divisional  line  between  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania  definitely  fixed.  It  fol- 
lows lat.  39"  43*  26.3"  N.  The  Virginia  claim, 
founded  in  part  on  the  v^ruely  worded  charter 
of  that  colony,  had  a  more  suostantial  basis  in 
the  grant  by  George  II  in  1749  to  the  Ohio 
Company  of  500,000  acres  on  the  *Forks  of  the 
OhicP*  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  settle- 
ment as  a  barrier  to  the  French.  The  comjKiny 
and  the  proprietors  arranged  a  modus  vivendi, 
however,  and  the  action  of  Lord  Dunmore,  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  who  assumed  control  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Westmoreland  Coun^, 
caused  Fort  Pitt  to  be  rebuilt,  and  on  25  Apnl 
1774  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  the 
militia  to  •repel  the  insults  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  inhabitants  to  decline  payment  of  quit' 
rents  for  land  'freely  given*  by  Virginia,  was 
evidently  intended  to  provoke  dissensions  be- 
tween the  colonies  then  falling  into  line  in  united 
opposition  to  the  British  Crown.  In  1779  the 
differences  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
were  amicably  settled  1^  a  joint  commission. 
The  determination  of  ute  northern  boundary 
was  begun  when  David  Rittenhouse,  who  was 
commissioned  by  Gov.  John  Penn  to  locate 
the  line  in  1775,  fixed  a  mark  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  to  lat  42"  N.  for  its  starting  point 
The  line  was  surv^ed  to  Lake  Erie  in  1786  and 
1787  pursuant  to  acts  of  the  legislatui'es  of  both 
States  and  conlinned  in  1789.  The  «Erie  Tri- 
angle® formed  part  of  the  claims  of  both  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, vdiidi  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
1781  and  "1785,  respectively.  The  triangle  was 
thereupon  purchased  from  Congress  by  Penn^l- 
vania  and  the  transaction  was  confirmed  in  a 
deed  or  warrant  signed  by  President  Washing- 
ton in  1792.  The  Connecticut  claim  had  for  its 
basis  Yankee  cheek  and  the  Connecticut  charter 
of  1662,  which  purported  to  grant  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  «»npany  the  territoiv  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Narragansett  Bay,  on  the  north  by  Mas- 
sachusetts and  *widi  wis  breadth  stretching 
westward  to  the  South  Sea,"  ^at  is,  ^e  Pacific 
Ocean.  A  settlement  of  boundaries  had  been 
arranged  with  the  authorities  of  New  York  be- 
fore 1683 ;  but  the  intervention  of  a  few 
thousand  square  miles  of  neutral  territory  was 
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not  enousli,  in  the  opinion  of  the  calculating 
New  Ei^Eianders,  to  prevent  their  territory  tak- 
ing  up  Its  march  across  the  continent  on  the 
further  side  of  New  York.  Certain  citizens  of 
Windham  County,  Conn.,  in  1753  petitioned  the 
Genera]  Court  to  orsianize  them  as  the  Sus- 
quehanna Company  and  give  them  a  quitclaim 
of  16  square  miles  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
Saaquehanna  River.  The  plan  was  approved 
and  an  inflow  of  settlers  from  Connecticut  to 
the  new  country  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  almost 
immediately  hegaa.  The  company  was  joined 
by  the  most  prominent  ]^ople  in  Connecticut ;  it 
bolstered  up  its  title  with  purchases  from  the 
Indians,  10,000  square  miles  of  which  were  laid 
out  into  shares,  townships  were  surveyed  and 
mills  and  cabins  built  The  War  of  Pontiac 
caused  the  suspension  of  operations  for  a  time, 
but  in  1769  when  "Forty  Fort»  was  built,  five 
town^ips  created,  each  five  miles  square,  and 
each  onered  to  40  settlers  who  would  de- 
fend the  same,  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania 
took  notice  of  the  proceedings.  They  in  turn 
leased  lands  to  settlers  who  would  agree  to 
defend  them  and  the  manors  of  Stoke  and  Sun- 
bniy  were  established.  Now  began  what  is 
known  as  ''the  Fennamite  and  Yankee  War."' 
The  Pennsylvania  garrison  at  Wilkesbarre  was 
besi^ed  by  the  Yankees.  "Forty  Fort'  was 
stormed  by  the  Pennamites.  Alternately  the 
latter  were  imprisoned  in  the  New  Eiigland 
forts  and  the  New  Englanders,  taken  by  sheriffs' 
posses,  locked  up  in  Philadelphia.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania assembly  refused  to  interfere  because  we 
disturbances  did  not  affect  the  general  govern- 
ment and  the  inhaltttants  of  Wyoming  continued 
to  extend  their  settlement,  passing  laws,  col- 
lecting taxes  and  even  estauishing  a  militia. 
The  Connecticut  legislature  in  1773  resolved  to 
support  the  colony.  The  proprietary,  so  stingy 
when  the  protection  of  settlers  from  Indian 
war  parties  was  required,  readily  enough  found 
means  to  defend  is  land  titles.  But  when  Gov- 
ernor Penn,  in  December  1775,  sent  an  armed 
force  of  500  men  to  dispossess  the  trespassers, 
and  the  latter  had  repulsed  the  invaders  at  Nan- 
ticoke  with  loss  of  life  on  both  sides,  the  Conti- 
qental  Congress  was  moved  to  interfere.  The 
combatants  were  directed  to  desist  from  hos- 
tilities until  a  legal  determination  of  theulispute 
could  be  had-  On  petition  of  the  supreme 
executive  council  of  Pennsylvania,  Congress,  in 
1782,  nominated  awnmisuoners  who  decided 
that  Connecticut  had  no  claim  to  the  territory. 
Connecticut  acquiesced  in  1800. 

Hie  New  CommonwealtlL~At  die  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  there  was  not  any- 
where in  America  a  legislative  body  more  demo- 
cratic and  more  firmly  opposed  to  tiie  tyrannic 
exercise  of  royal  prerogatives  than  was  the 
Pennsylvania  assembly.  It  promptly  elected 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  voted 
money  to  aid  Massachusetts  in  the  conflict  with 
die  royal  army.  It  went  as  far  in  resistance  as 
Quaker  scruples  against  war  and  violence  would 
peitnit  and  had,  rather  reluctantly,  consented  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Safety  (of 
which  Franklin  became  president),  empowered 
to  call  the  people  to  arms.  Government  by 
Quaker  meeting,  however,  would  no  longer  serve. 
When  Congress  early  in  1776  passed  a  resolu- 
tion advising  the  colonics  to  organize  govern- 
ments fitted  to  meet  present  exigencies  the  Com- 


mitte  of  Safety  prescribed  qusJifications  for 
electors,  whereby  all  ^'enemies  of  liberty^  were 
disfranchised  and  ordered  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. The  convention  met  on  IS  July,  de- 
clared the  existing  government  unfit,  adopted 
a  "Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania*  and  delivered  the 
same  to  the  assembly,  which,  uttering  a  feeble 
protest,  adjourned  on  16  September,  never  to 
meet  again.  The  convmtion  as  a  council  of 
safety  assumed  the  whole  political  power  of 
the  province.  The  Quakers  as  a  body  withdrew 
from  public  affairs.  They  were,  rather  un- 
justly, however,  included  with  the  Tories.  They 
would  not  surrender  thdr  conscientious  scruples 
against  ^eddins  blood,  but  they  bore  witmmt 
complaint  the  heavjr  burdens  imposed  by  the 
revolutionary  council  of  safety  oa.  non-com- 
batants and  many  of  the  younger  men,  un- 
deterred by  the  fear  of  being  Misowned*  by  the 
disciplinary  meetings,  joined  the  Revolutionary 
army.  From  1776  to  tiie  end  of  the  war  Penn- 
sylvania was  Washington's  base  of  operations; 
from  hence  he  executed  his  raids  into  New  Jer- 
sey and  marched  down  to  victory  at  Yorktown. 
Except  during  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
British,  under  General  Howe,  from  the  fall  of 
1777  to  the  summer  of  1778,  the  Continental 
Congress  sat  in  Philadelphia.  The  Paoli  mas- 
sacre, the  bivouac  of  the  Continental  army  under 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and  the  reign  of 
the  mob  following  the  witiidrawal  of  General 
Howe,  were  the  most  stirring  military  and  polit- 
ical events  of  the  Revolution  in  Pennsylvania 
save  one — (he  tragedy  of  Wyoming.  The  an- 
nihilation of  the  Connecticut  settlement  in  1778^ 
while  the  able-bodied  men  were  absent  serving 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Continental  army,  was  the 
crowning  infamy  of  British  rule  in  America 
The  outrage  was  terribly  avenged  in  1779  when 
3,000  men  under  General  Sullivan  marched 
into  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  with 
some  English  soldiers  had  committed  the 
atrod^,  and  broke  their  power  for  mischief  for 
aU  time.  The  constitution  of  1776  created  a 
legislature,  the  general  assembly,  consisting, 
like  the  provincial  assembly,  of  a  single  cham- 
ber. The  prejudices  of  the  time  against  con- 
centrated power  were  reflected  iu  tlie  institu- 
tion of  a  plural  executive,  the  supreme  execu- 
tive council.  A  council  of  censors  to  be 
elected  once  in  seven  years,  and  empowered  to 
order  impeachments,  to  rectify  injustice  in  die 
levy  of  taxes  and  to  direct  the  repeal  of  im- 
proper laws,  was  to  act  as  a  curb  cm  possible 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  tyranny.  Ilie 
general  assembly  thus  tied  could  accomplish 
little.  It  secured  from  the  proprietors  in  1779, 
for  a  consideration  of  £130,000,  a  transfer  of 
their  property,  exclusive  of  their  manors  and 
private  estates,  some  of  which  belong  to  the 
Penn  family  to  this  day;  in  1780  a  law  was 
passed  giving  freedom  to  all  children  born  of 
slaves  after  that  date;  it  procured  the  ratifica- 
tion by  Pennsylvania  of  the  Federal  Cmistitu- 
tion  on  12  Dec  1787,  within  three  months  after 
its  submission  to  the  States,  and  by  this  prompt 
action  probably  saved  it  from  defeat  The 
frame  of  government  of  1776,  however,  proved 
unworkable  and  on  2  Sept  1790  a  new  State 
constitution,  modeled  on  the  recently  adopted 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  formally 
proclaimed.  Thomas  Mifflin,  a  ^fighting  Quaker^ 
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and  a  Democrat,  became  the  first  governor  of  the 
State.  He  was  twice  re-elected  serving  until  De- 
cember 1799.  Doring  his  term  occurred  the 
•Whisky  Rebellion*  (q.v.)  and  the  *Hot  Water 
War.*  The  latter,  a  mere  tumnlt  in  the  Ger- 
man cotmties,  was  caosed  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  nature  of  die  house  tax  ordered  by  Con- 
gress m  1796  and  hy  dte  harangues  of  John 
Fries,  an  itinmnt  auctioneer  widi  a  stentorian 
voice  and  a  gift  of  repartee,  which  nearly  cost 
him  his  neck.  The  "traitor*  was  pardoned  by 
Washington.  The  discovery  of  the  utiKty  of 
anthracite  as  fuel  led  to  the  canalization  of  the 
Lehigh  River  in  1818,  and  this  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navi^tion  of  the  Schuylkill  in  1825, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  the  product  of  the  lower 
coal  fields  to  market,  gave  the  impetus  to  the 
construction  of  State  works  on  a  scale  which, 
for  those  times,  was  colossal.  The  ridge  of  the 
Alleghanies  seemed  to  have  been  created  for  the 
purpose  of  thwarting  the  people,  but  they  would 
not  be  balked.  The  rivers  which  could  not  be 
made  navigable  were  to  be  paralleled  by  canals 
and  were^  to  be  connected  one  with  the  other  so 
that  continuous  water  communication  Aould  he- 
established  between  eastern  Pennsylvania,  coi- 
tral  New  York  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
main  lines  to  the  West  was  to  run  by  way  of  the 
Juniata,  the  Conemaugh  and  a  portage  railway, 
whereby  boats  were  to  be  lifted  over  the  inter- 
vening mountain.  Before  1829  the  State  owned 
450  miles  of  canals  and  had  expended  $6,()0O,O0O 
in  construction.  The  works  undoubtedly  had  a 
beneficent  effect ;  they  increased  trafbc  and  thus 
promoted  the  public  welfare.  But  they  exer- 
cised a  corrupting  influence  in  politics  and 
nearly  bankrupted  the  State.  By  1840  the  Ccnn- 
monwealth  owned  726  miles  of  railways  and 
canals,  which  had  cost  $26,500,000,  and  200  miles 
were  under  construction ;  the  entire  income  from 
them  was  required  or  had  been  pledged  to  pay 
interest  on  the  debt  incurred,  and  State  stocks 
had  become  "an  unsalable  drug  in  the  market.* 
The  State  had  been  made  the  victim  of  gross 
frauds  hj  contractors;  the  principle  of  short 
tenures  and  rotation  in  t^ce  applied  to  sur- 
veyors, engineers,  etc.,  was  not  conducive  to 
eflScient  and  economical  management ;  the  most 
profitable  branch  of  the  business,  the  carriage 
of  passengers,  was  farmed  out  to  private  cor- 
porations especially  created  for  that  purpose 
by  pliant  legislators.  The  total  receipts  from 
the  public  works  from  1830  to  1859  amounted 
to  $312,270712.55;  the  expenditures  were  $30,400,- 
433.07.  The  debt  of  the  State,  before  rock 
bottom  was  reached,  amounted  to  nearly 
$41,000,000.  The  works  were  finally  sold,  the 
main  line  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
1856,  nearly  all  the  rest  in  1857 -—the  State 
realizing  about  $11,000,000  from  the  sale.  The 
deliberate  verdict  of  the  people  on  State  owner- 
ship was  expressed  in  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  of  1857,  forbidding  partnerships 
between  the  Commonwealth  and  transportation, 
banking  and  other  companies,  and  limiting  the 
borrowmg  powers  of  the  le^slature  to  $750,000. 
Down  to  1860  Pennsylvania  was  normally  a 
Democratic  State,  though  by  a  small  majority; 
and  the  Whigs  occasionally  controlled  the  gov- 
ernment—  sometimes  through  coalitions,  as 
with  the  Anti-Masons  in  1835  and  the  "Know- 
Nothings,*  in  1854.  "As  goes  Pennsylvania  so 
goes  the  Union,*  had  been  a  maxim  in  American 


litics  for  two  generations^  and  when  Andrew 
Curtin,  the  first  Republican  governor,  was 
electftd  in  October  1860  by  a  majority  of  30,000, 
the  supporters  of  Linccrfn  were  justified  in  meir 
hope,  to  be  realized  a  monA  later,  that  they 
would  carry  die  countiv.  Six  days  after  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumpter,  two  rwiments 
of  Pennsylvania  troops  marched  into  Washings 
ton  — the  first  to  arrive  in  defense  of  the 
naticmal  capital.  The  first  call  for  volunteers 
in  the  Civil  War  was  responded  to  by  nearly 
twice  the  75,000  required,  and  Governor 
Curtin  was  enabled  to  organize  a  reserve  of  11 
regiments  besides  the  14  which  consti- 
tuted the  auota  of  the  State.  Altogether 
Pennsylvania  contributed  362,284  men  to  the 
Union  armies,  exclusive  of  militia.  The  State 
was  trice  invaded  ;  the  invasions  of  1862  and 
1864  were  mere  raids,  but  it  was  "the  high  tide 
of  the  Confederacy"  which  rolled  into  Cumber- 
land Valley  in  July  1863  and  was  forced  back  at 
Gettysburg.  Among  the  generals  who  com- 
manded in  that  three  days'  battle  Geary,  Han- 
cock, Meade  and  Reynolds  were  natives  of  the 
State. 

Since  the  Civil  War  the  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth has  been  mainly  the  history  of  its 
industries  and  commerce.  A  new  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1873,  which  effected  many  im- 
portant changes,  chiefly  in  the  restriction  of  the 
powers  of  the  legislature  and  of  common  car- 
riers. The  abuses  which  had  grown  out  of  spe- 
cial legislation  and  the  passage  of  "omnibus* 
bills  were  enjoined  with  searching  minuteness; 
municipal  and  other  corporations  were  there- 
after to  be  organized  only  under  general  laws, 
and  a  whole  article,  containing  33  sections  and 
many  sub-sections,  was  devotee  to  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  things  which  the  general  assembly 
should  not  be  permitted  to  do.  Railroads  and 
canal  companies  were  forbidden  to  make  any 
"undue  or  unreasonable*  discrimination  in  rates 
or  in  the  furnishing  of  cars  or  motive  power ;  to 
own,  lease  or  control  competing  and  parallel 
lines  or  to  engage  in  manufactunng^  mining  or 
other  business  excei>t  that  of  transportation  — 
the  convention  anticipated  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law  by  more  than  10  years.  The  finan- 
cial panic  of  1873  and  the  succeeding  years  of 
industrial  stagnation  were  attended,  as  are  all 
crises  in  human  history,  by  serious  social  dis- 
turbance. The  story  of  the  reign  of  terror  insti- 
tuted in  the  anthracite  regions  by  the  ^Molly 
Maguires"  (q.v.)  in  1873  pertains  to  the  history 
of  crime  rather  than  of  industry,  and  the  "Mol- 
lies* were  a  sprout  from  foreign  soil.  The  rail- 
way riots  of  July  1877,  which  centred  in  Pitts- 
burgh, cannot  be  dismissed,  however,  as  having 
been  manifestations  of  imported  lawlessness. 
The  local  authorities  displayed  lamentable  weak- 
ness in  permitting  the  mob  to  grow  to  dangerous 
dimensions ;  they  were  guilty  of  something  worse 
than  negligence  if  the  testimony  that  the  militia 
were  fired  on  from  a  police  station  be  credible. 
In  1892  again  forcible  methods  to  prevent  a  re- 
duotion  of  wages  plunged  a  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth into  a  state  bordering  on  dvil  war 
when  the  military  and  the  striking  steel  workers 
confronted  one  another  at  Homestead.  But 
contempt  for  the  law  may  be  shown  in  other 
manner  than  by  the  commission  of  crimes  of 
violence.  The  secret  trafBc  agreement,  which 
,  was  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of 
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the  oil  monopoly,  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
constitutional  provision  against  unfair  prefer- 
ences by  carriers;  the  combination  of  the  an- 
Aracite  mining  and  carrying  companies  circum- 
vents, if  it  does  not  violate,  the  letter  and  spirit 
o£  the  constitution  of  1873.  The  great  strike 
of  the  anthracite  miners  in  1902  disclosed  the 


progressive  perfection  attained  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  labor  unions.  The  consent  of  the 
parties  to  arbitration,  though  reluctantly  given, 
was  an  acknowledgment  oi  the  superior  rights 
of  the  general  communis,  which  monopolistic 
combinatioiu,  whether  o£  laborers  or  capitalists, 
must  be  made  to  respect.  One  outcome  of  tbe 
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AMD  OF  THE  PHOVINCE  AND  CcmUOMWBALTH  W  PEKHSYLViUnA. 


COI-ONIiU.  OOVBKNimnB. 


Peter  Minuit,  Governor  of  New  Sweden  

Peter  Holleoder,  Governor  of  New  Sweden  

iohn  Printx,  Governor  of  New  Sweden  
ohn  PappegovB.  Governor  of  New  Sweden  
ohn  Claude  Rysinghe,  Governor  of  New  Swed«n . 
'eter  Stuyvesant,  Governor  of  New  Netherlands. . 

Col.  Richard  Nicholls,  Governor  of  New  York  

Crf.  ipTMcii  Lovelace,  Governor  of  New  York . . . , 
Anthony  Colve,  Governor  of  New  Netherlands. . , , 
E^tind  Andioss,  Goveroor  of  New  York  


nOVmOAL  GOVBUIMBMT. 


WDliun  Penn,  Proprietor  

Wiliiun  MarkliAfn,  Deputy  Governor  

William  Penn,  Governor  in  person  

Tbomas  Uoyd,  Preudent  of  the  Council  

Capt.  John  Blockwelt.  Deputy  Governor  

Thomas  Uoyd.  President  oi  the  Council  

Thomas  Uoyd,  Deputy  Governor  for  Province  

William  Markham,  D^^iuty  Governor  for  Lower  Counties. , 

William  Markham,  Deputy  Governor  under  the  Crown  

William  Markham,  Deputy  Governor  under  the  Proprietor. 

William  Penn^  Proprietor  and  Governor  

Andrew  Hamilton,  Lieutenant-Governor  

Edward  Shippen,  President  of  the  Council  

Jobn  Bvans,  Lieutenant-Governor  

Charles  Gookin,  Lieutenant-Governor  

Sir  William  Keith.  Lieutenant-Govenun-  

John,  Richard  and  Thomas  Penn.  Proprioton  

Shr  William  Ketth,  Lieutenant-Governor  

Patrick  Gordon.  Lieutenant-Governor  

James  Logan.  President  of  the  Council  

Geoive.  Thomas,  Lieutenant^-Govemot  

Thomas  Penn  and  John,  son  of  Rkhaid,  Proprietors  

George  Thomas.  Lieutenant-Governor  

Anthony  Pahner,  IVeaident  of  the  Comuil  

Tamea  Hamilton,  Lieatenant-Govemor  

lU^ert  Hunter  Moms,  Lieutenant-Gowemor  

Wlliam  Denny,  Lieutenant-Governor  

Janws  Hamilton,  Lieutenant-Governor  

Mbn  Peon.  Lieutenant-Governor  

Jamas  Hamilton.  President  of  the  Council  

Richard  Pma  (tnother  of  John),  Lieutenant-Governor  

John  Vvaa,  Lieuteoant-Oovanior  


OOVBRKUKNT  OV  THK  COHMONWBALIB. 


Benjamin  Pranklm,  Chairman  Committee  of  Safety  

Thomas  Whwton,  Jr.,  Pre«dent  Executive  Council  

George  Bryin,  acting,  vice  Wharton,  deceased  

Josgfe  Reed.  Preaident  Eiectttive  Council  < 

William  Moore,  Preaident  Executive  Councd  

John  Dickinson,  President  Executive  Coundl  

Benjamin  PranHin,  President  Executive  Council  

Thomas  MiiHin,  Prandent  Executive  Council  

Thomas  Mifflin,  Governed  ■  ■  

Thomas  McKean,  Governor   Democrat  

Simon  Snyder,  Governor   Democrat  

William  Findlay,  Governor   Demociat.  

josei*  Hiester,  Governor   Impendent  Democrat. . 

jdhn  Andrew  Shulze,  Governor   Democrat  

OeoTHe  Wolfe,  Governor   Democrat  

Jpaerti  Ritner.  Governor   fcitMOaaonic  

David  Rittenhouse  Porter,  Governor   Democrat  

Prancis  Rawn  Shunk,  Governor   OMnocrat  

William  Freame  Johi»ston,  Governor   Whig  

William  Biglar,  Govwnor   Democrat  

fenes  PoUock,  Governor   Democrat  
lliam  Fisher  Packer,  Governor   DemocMt  

Andrew  Grera  Curtin,  Goveroor   Repubhcan  

John  White  Geary,  Governor   Republican  

John  Frederick  Itartranft,  Governor   Republican  

Henry  Martyn  Hoyt.  Governor   Republican  

Robert  Emory  Pattison,  Governor   Democrat  

James  Addams  Beaver,  Governor   Republican  

Robert  Emory  Pattiion,  Governor  S*""??*'  •  ■ 

Daniel  H.  Hastings.  Governor    Republican  

William  A.  Stone.  Governor   Republican  

Samuel  W.  Pennypacker.  Governor   Republican  

Edwin  S.  Stewart,  Governor   Republican  

John  K.  Tc-ner.  Governor   Republican  

Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Govaraor   Republican  
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arbitration  was  the  judicial  recognition  of  tlie 

Jriticiple  of  a>llective  bai^^ainiiig.  Since  1860 
'eonsytvania  has  been  overn^ebningly  Repub- 
lican. The  late  Governor  Pennypacker  became 
official  audiority  for  the  statement  that  the  Com- 
fWHiwealtli  '4ias  no  ills  worth  mentioning. 
lliere  vrere  political  evils,  plenty  of  them,  in 
the  good  old  times,  and  such  as  exist  are,  per- 
haps, DO  greater  and  no  more  incurable  dian 
those  wliidi  have  been  grappled  with  and  rem- 
edied in  other  days.  While  not  marching  in 
the  forefront,  Pennsylvania's  legislators  nave 
kept  stro  with  those  of  the  more  progressive 
sister  States.  A  puUic  service  commission 
widi  adequate  powers  has  been  created.  Child 
and  woman  labor  laws  according  to  the  best 
models  have  been  passed  and  a  ^tem  of  work- 
ingman's  compensation  and  State  insurance 
against  the  accidents  of  industry  has  been  estab- 
lished, which  has  many  points  of  excellence. 
The  election  laws  have  been  radical^  reformed, 
but  the  ballot  taw  remains  one  of  the  worst 
in  the  country.  The  long  continuance  in  power 
of  one  party,  whose  managers  feel  secure 
against  effective  criticism  through  their  com- 
mand over  majorities  counted  by^  the  hundred 
thousand,  is  no  doubt  an  evil  in  itself.  Under 
such  conditions  a  really  healthy  political  life  is 
impossible.  Broadl;y  speaking,  the  community 
has  advanced  steadily,  ethically  as  well  as  ma- 
terially; the  course  of  human  progress  has  ed- 
^es  and  cross-currents  here  as  elsewhere.  Ex- 
perience, as  Franklin  remarked,  keeps  a  dear 
school,  but  the  lessons  of  this  hard  task-mis- 
tress, once  they  have  been  thoroughly  mastered, 
are  as  likely  to  be  heeded  in  the  future  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 
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Formerly  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  University  of,  located 
at  Philadelphia.  In  1749  Benjamin  Franklin  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  entitled  'Proposals  Relating 
to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania,*  and 
shortly  afterward  24  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
associated  themselves  for  the  establishing  of  an 
•academy.' _  They  joined  with  the  new  institu- 
tion a  charitable  school  which  had  been  in  ex- 
istence since  1741  and  the  building  occupied  by 
this  school  became  the  home  of  the  two  schools 
so  combined.  The  academy  classes  were  first 
opened  in  1751  and  the_  free  charitable  part  of 
the  institution  was  maintained  until  well  into 
the  18th  century,  when  the  charitable  feature  ' 
was  merged  into  free  scholarships  in  the  college. 
In  1753  the  treasurer  obtained  a  charter  from 
the  proprietors  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania 
in  whi(»i  the  institution  was  designated  as  a 
'college  and  academy.®  In  1761  the  college  was 
in  need  of  funds,  and  Dr.  Smith,  the  provost, 
was  sent  to  England  to  raise  money  for  an  en- 
dowment There  he  met  the  commissioner  from 
King's  College  (now  Columbia)  who  had  come 
on  a  similar  errand,  and  th^y  agreed  to  aid  each 
other;  through  the  influence  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  they  obtained  a  circular  letter 
from  the  king  to  all  the  churches,  and  succeeded 
in  raising  a  considerable  amount  of  money  for 
each  college.  During  the  Revolution  the  col- 
lege did  not  prosper;  the  attention  of  students 
was  diverted  by  die  stirring  events  of  the  time 
and  the  city  was  for  a  time  occupied  by  British 
troops;  hence  the  college  was  dosed  for  over 
a  year  and  a  half  and  the  buildings  used  for 
other  purposes,  bang  the  meeting  place  of  the 
Congress  tor  several  days  in  July  1778.  In  1779 
the  legislature,  on  a  pretext  that  the  original 
plan  of  the  college  was  not  being  carried  out, 
seized  its  rights  and  properties  and  transferred 
them  to  a  new  brg^inization,  called  the  "Trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania"; in  1^  ihc  property  was  restored,  and 
in  1791  the  old  college  and  the  university  united 
imder  the  corporate  name  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  For  several  years  (1802-29)  the 
university  occupied  the  house  which  was  built 
for  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  when  it  was  expected  that  Philadelphia 
would  become  the  national  capital;  and  Uter 
new  buildings  were  erected  on  the  same  site. 
In  1872  the  university  was  moved  to  its  present 
site  in  West  Philadelphia  and  the  original  group 
of  four  buildings  erected.  ^  The  most  marked 
growth  has  taken  place  since  that  time;  the 
work  of  the  old  departments  extended  and  many 
new  buildings  added. 

The  first  professional  department  established 
was  that  of  medicine,  founded  in  1765,  being  the 
first  medical  school  in  the  United  States.  Lee- 
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tures  in  law  were  given  in  tbe  universifrr  as 
carty  as  1790,  but  the  law  d^artment  did  not 
receive  its  present  organization  till  ISSO.  The 
universi^  was  amot^  the  earliest  to  undertake 
systematic  instruction  in  science,  technology  and 
engineering.  In  1852  it  was  resolved  to  estab- 
lish a  department  of  mines,  arts  and  manu- 
factures, and  professorships  in  geology  and 
mineralogy,  dvil  en^neering  and  mining;  also 
two  regnor  courses  in  science  were  offered.  In 
1874  John  Henry  Towne,  a  trustee,  made  the 
university  the  renduary  legatee  of  his  estate; 
whatever  sum  might  accrue  from  this  bequest 
to  form  a  portion  of  the  endowment  fund  of 
the  imiversity,  and  the  income  from  it  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  the  sal- 
aries of  professors  and  instructors  in  the  de- 
partment of  science.  In  recognition  of  this  gift 
the  department  vras  named  the  "Towne  Saen- 
tific  Sdioo!  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.* 
The  present  organization  of  the  university  in- 
cludes: the  College,  the  Graduate  School,  the 
Law  School,  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  the  Wistar  Institute  of  An- 
atomy and  Biology,  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene, 
the  School  of  Dentistry,  the  School  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine,  the  Veterinary  Hospital,  die 
Universibr  Librar^r,  the  University  Museum,  the 
Flower  Astronomical  Observatory  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education,  tne  Wharton 
School,  the  Towne  Scientific  School,  the  School 
of  Education,  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute,  the 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine,  the  Evans  In- 
stitute. The  School  of  Arts  confers  the  de- 
gree of_  A.B.  Electives  were  first  introduced 
to  a  slight  extent  in  1867;  and  the  number 
of  elective  studies  for  the  junior  and  senior 
years  were  increased  in  1887.  In  1893  the  group 
system  was  established,  hy  vhlcb  ^vilege  of 
election  in  certain  subjects  was  earned  into  the 
first  two  years. 

The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce is  intended  to  give  special  training  to 
students  who  expect  to  enter  banking,  insurance, 
railway  service,  manufacturing,  law  and  public 
service,  social  work  or  accounting.  Graduate 
courses  are  also  offered  to  advanced  students 
in  the  same  general  fields.  The  object  of  the 
Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology  is  to 
afford  facilities  to  post-graduates  and  advanced 
students;  it  is  a  distinctive  corporation  with 
serrate  funds,  but  organically  united  with  the 
university  so  as  to  constitute  one  of  its  de- 
partments. The  library  is  orif  of  the  original 
departments  of  the  university,  and  contains 
many  interesting  historical  dociuients;  it  in- 
cludes several  special  libraries,  and  contained 
(1919)  nearly  500^)00  volumes.  The  University 
Museum  (organized  1889)  was  made  a  depart- 
ment of  the  university  in  1891  j  in  \90Z  E.  W. 
and  C.  H.  Clark  founded,  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  Clark  Research  Chair  of  Assyri- 
ology.  Women  are  admitted  to  a  number  of  the 
courses.  The  present  site  of  the  university  is 
on  rising  ground,  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
Schuylkill  River-  the  buildings  number  33: 
among  them  are  Houston  HalC  the  centre  oi 
the  student  social  life,  College  Hall,  die  library, 
the  University  Museum  and  the  gymnasium. 
Among  the  notable  new  buildings  are  the 
laboratories  for  engineering  and  medicine, 
which  together  have  cost  $1,500,000.  Much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  systematic  physical  culture 
and  to  general  athletics.   There  is  an  athletic 
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field  (Franl^  field)  -vdiidi  is  equipped  with 
a  gymnasium  and  a  stadium  which  accommo- 
dates nearly  25^000  persons.  The  final  control 
of  athletic  sports  is  -vested  in  die  Council  on 
Athletics. 

The  students  have  a  number  of  large  delat- 
ing stjcieties,  dramatic  societies  and  mnscal 
clubs.  The  Greek  letter  fraternities  are  well 
established,  43  having  chapters,  many  of  wfaicfa 
have  attractive  fratemitr  houses.  Consult  Lip- 
pincott,  H.  M.,  *The  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania* (1919). 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Western  Umrersity 
ol  See  Wesrrh  UHiVERsnr  tv  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE,  a  non- 
sectarian  institution  of  learning  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  founded  in  1870.  Its  faculty  numbers  19; 
the  average  aimual  enrolment  of  studoits  is 
18j;  tuition  fees  are  $120;  living  expenses, 
board,  etc,  $250  to  $350;  the  productive  funds 
amount  to  $420,000;  total  income,  including 
tuition  and  incidenul  charges.  $83^40.  The 
college  Miors  are  orange-blue.  The  library 
contains  over  5,000  volumes.  The  graduates 
since  enrolment  number  1,242. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  OF 
GETTYSBURG,  located  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
■It  was  chartered  in  1832  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1850 
the  charter  was  modified  to  incorporate  Fruk- 
lin  and  Marshall  College,  and  the  Franklin 
professorship  was  endowed  by  the  funds  thus 
obtained.  When  in  1863  Pennsylvuiia  was 
threatened  with  invasion  a  company  formed 
mainly  of  students  of  the  college  was  the  first 
to  respond  to  the  call  for  volunteers  and  be- 
came Company  A  of  the  2b6i  Emergency  R^- 
ment  Though  this  tot^  away  the  majority  of 
the  students  the  college  remained  in  session 
until  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  The 
college  buildings  were  used  for  hospital  pui^ 
poses,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  «heltered 
at  least  500  wounded  Confederates.  The  col- 
lege offers  two  regular  courses,  classical  and 
suentific,  leadii^  respective^  to  the  degrees  of 
A.B.  and  B.S.;  and  proviuon  is  made  for 
special  wotk  for  those  who  are  not  candidates 
for  a  degret,  and  for  graduate  work  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  There 
is  also  a  preparatory  department  The  work 
of  the  junior  and  senior  years  is  partially  elec- 
tive. In  1888  all  departments  of  the  college 
were  opened  to  women,  tbe  preparatory  dq>art- 
ment  being  already  open  to  them;  there  is  no 
women's  domritory,  however,  and  the  tnunber 
entering  is  small  The  buildings  include  (1916) 
four  dormitories,  recitation  hall  (contunii^  the 
library),  the  chapel,  the  diemical  laboratory, 
the  astronomical  ot^ervatory,  the  gynmasitmi 
and  the  academy.  The  library  contains  over 
57,500  volumes,  including  the  regular  college 
library  and  the  libraries  of  the  two  literary 
societies.  In  1916  the  annual  income  was 
$60,000;  the  students  numbered  447.  and  the 
faculty  28.  The  courses  of  stu^  are  ar- 
ranged in  10  groups  as  follows:  Greek  and 
Latin;  Latin  and  Modem  Langu^^es;  History 
and  Political  Science;  Chemistry  and  Physics; 
Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics ;  Commerce  and 
Finance;  Civil  Engineering;  Municipal  Engi- 
neering; Mechanical  Engineering;  and  Electri- 
cal Engineering.    The  first  three  cotirses  lead 
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to  the  degree  of  A.B.  while  the  last  seven  lead 
to  the  degree  of  B.S. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR 
WOMEN,  located  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  It  was 
founded  in  1^69  under  the  auspices  o£  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  collegiate  depart- 
ment offers  a  classical  and  a  literary  course  and 
confers  the  degree  of  A.B.  Instruction  is  given 
in  music  and  art.  and  there  is  also  a  prepara- 
tory department.  A  department  of  social  serv- 
ice gives  special  tr&inin^  in  that  sphere  of  ef- 
fort, and  practical  work  in  the  field  is  arranged 
for  in  connection  with  the  widely  diversified 
philanthropies  and  charities  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. In  1918  the  grounds  and  buildings  were 
valued  at  over  $180,000 ;  the  annual  income  was 
$55,000.   The  Ubrary  contained  5,000  volumes; 

students  numbered  185  and  the  faculty  19. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH,  a  dialect, 
partly  En^ish  and  partly  German  (often  cor- 
ropt),  sp<^en  by  the  descendants  of  the  orig- 
inal German  settlers  of  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 

PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN  S  O  C I  • 
ETY,  a  patriotic-historical  association  organ- 
ized IS  April  1891,  at  Lancaster.  Pa.,  to  col- 
lect, preserve  and  publish  letters,  papers  and 
documents  relating  to  the  biography,  genealogy, 
history  and  folklore  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans in  America,  and  to  gather  into  a  per- 
manent library  all  books  pertaining  thereto.  The 
members  must  be  direct  descendants  of  early 
German  or  Swiss  emigrants  to  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  about  400  members, 
embraced  in  three  classes :  regular,  associate  and 
honorary.  Meetings  are  held  annually.  The 
Society  has  published  25  volumes  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, together  with  much  historical  ma- 
terial, and  of  late  years  has  reprinted  many 
of  its  earlier  volumes. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CISTY.  organized  in  Philadelphia,  2  Dec.  1824, 
and  incorporated  2  June  1826,  is  famous  for 
its  valuable  collection  of  material,  historical 
and  genealogical,  relating  to  the  State,  its 
founders  and  prominent  families.  Notable  are 
the  records  and  papers  of  the  Penn  family, 
the  Charlemagne  Tower  collection  of  American 
colonial  laws,  first  editions  of  Bradford.  Frank- 
lin and  Christofiher  Saur  books,  early  American 
printed  handbills,  pamphlets,  portraits  and 
relics.  The  subscribed  publication  fund  of  the 
society  amounts  to  $40,000.  Since  1877  the 
Pennsylvania  Magasine  of  History  and  Biog- 
raphy has  been  issued  quarterly  and  now  com- 

5 rises  over  40  volumes;  besides  14  volumes  of 
femoirs  of  the  Society;  one  of  Bulletins;  one 
of  CoUect$ons:  one  on  'Pennsylvania  and  the 
Federal  Constitution'  and  an  historical  map  of 
the  State.  In  the  library  are  over  5,000  volumes 
of  manuscrmts,  about  260,000  special  pantfihlets 
and  over  152,000  bound  books. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  COM- 
PANY, The.  The  incorporate  name  of  one 
of  the  great  transportation  systems  of  the 
United  States.  It  controls  and  operates  the 
network  of  railroads  east  of  Pittsburgh  and 
having  its  centre  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  second  corporation  orKanized  in  18/1,  with 
a  present  cairitalization  ot  $80,000,000,  is  called 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  and  controls  and 
o^rates  the  railroads  of  the  system  west  of 
Pittsbui^.  The  railway,  ferry,  canal  and  other 


transportation  lines,  owned,  operated  or  con- 
trolled by,  or  affiliated  in  1915  with,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  system  have  an  aggregate 
mileage  as  follows :  East  of  Pittsburgh,  6,519.- 
02  miles;  west  of  Pittsburgh,  5,303.99;  making 
a  total  of  11,823.01  miles.  The  company  owns 
and  operates  directly,  east  of  Pittsburgh,  a 
total  mileage  of  4,541.04,  in  five  ^vision^  as 
follows : 

Butern  Pennsylvania  Division   1,339.55  mitea 

Western  PennsylvoniA  Division   741.Wai>!es 

New  Jenwy  Divisiaii   S41 .08  miles 

Central  Division   l,112.62aule« 

Northern  Diviuon   806 . 10  miles 

Tot»l   *.  541. 0«  miles 

The  first-named  division  is  composed  of  the 
origiinal  parent  lines  of  railroad,  several  of 
which  had  thdr  beginning  in  the  early  half 
of  the  19th  century.  On  7  April  lS2b.  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  granted  a  charter  to 
the  Coltmibia,  Lancaster  and  Philadelphia  Rail- 
road Company.  In  1832  among  other  roads 
incorporated  were  the  Harrisburg,  Portsmouth, 
Mount  Joy  and  Lancaster  and  the  Philadelphia 
and  Trenton.  In  1833  the  Columbia  Railroad 
was  built 

Early  History.— On  13  April  1846  an  act 
to  incorporate  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  passed  by  the  State  legislature.  The 
capital  of  the  company  was  fixed  at  $7,500,000. 
The  company  was  authorized  to  build  a  road 
to  connect  with  the  Harrisburg,  Portsmouth, 
Mount  Joy  and  Lancaster  Railroad,  and  to  con- 
struct a  line  to  Pittsburgh  or  any  other  place  in 
the  county  of  Allegheny,  or  to  the  town  of 
Erie.  On  25  Feb.  1847  Governor  Shunk  granted 
a  diarter  to  die  company.  The  grading  of 
the  first  20  miles  of  road  west  of  Harrisourg 
was  under  contract  16  July  1847  and  40  miles 
additional  on  26  November.  On  1  Sept.  1849  the 
first  division,  extending  from  Harrisburg  to 
Lewistown,  a  distance  of  61  miles,  was  opened 
to  travel  On  15  Feb.  1854  cars  run  through 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh.  On  31  July 
1857  (pursuant  to  provisions  of  an  act  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  of  16  May 
1857)  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsjrlvania  sold 
and  conveyed  to  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  inter  alia,  a  line  of  railroad  and 
facilities  between  Pniladelphia  and  Columbia, 
Pa.,  known  as  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
Railroad,  with  power  to  operate  and  extend 
the  same.  In  1861  the  Harrisburg,  Portsmouth, 
Mount  Joy  and  Lancaster  Railroad  was  leased 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Company  for  999  years, 
which  gave  the  corporation  the  owneniup  of 
the  through  line  from  Philadeli^a  to  Pitts- 
bui^. 

Civil  War  Period,—  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  company,  under  whose 
direction  the  road  was  built,  was  elected  pred- 
dent  of  the  company  2  Feb.  1852.  In  1^  CoL 
Thos.  A.  Scott  was  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  road;  he  became  vice-president 
in  March  1860.  It  was  Colonel  Scott  who,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  government  railroads  and 
telegraphs.  He  was  instructed  by  Simon  Oime- 
ron,  Secretary  of  War,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Northern  Central  Railway,  to  open  a 
Kne  of  communication  from  Washington  ttt 
Philadelphia  and  the  North  and  East  Tht 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  at  once  placed 
all  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  Colonel  Scott, 
and  a  route  via  Annapolis  and  PerryvtUe  was 

? laced  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  In  a 
cw  months. 
In  1862  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad 
passed  to  the  control  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany under  a  lease  for  999  years.  Meanwhile 
the  road  had  improved  its  main  lines  and 
branches,  and  in  1864  began  the  use  of  steel 
rails  and  the  development  of  their  manufacture. 

Western  Lines. —  The  next  important  un- 
dertaking: was  to  aid  the  construction  of  lines 
west  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Pittsburg,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad  was  the  first  of 
these  to  be  built,  work  on  which  commenced 
4  July  1849,  extending  468  miles  from  Pitts- 
bur^di  to  Chicago,  and  being  die  essential  lit^ 
in  ue  chain  wnich  was  to  bind  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  On  7 
June  1869  this  road  was  leased  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  for  999  years ;  as  was 
also  Newcastle  and  Beaver  Valley  Railroad,  the 
Massillon  and  Cleveland  Railroad,  the  Akron 
Brandi  Railroad  and  the  Lawrence  Railroad, 
all  in  Ohio.  On  6  Nov.  1867  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Steubenville  Railroad  was  sold  at  auction  and 
was  purdbased  b>;  the  Pennsylvania.  In  1869 
the  leases  were  signed  for  the  control  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Rail- 
road and  its  numerous  branches.  In  1869  the 
Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  and  the 
Saint  Louts,  Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute,  and 
the  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  roads  were 
added,  thus  extending  the  line  to  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Saint  Louis.  In  March  1870  the 
Erie  and  Pittsburgh  was  leased  and  in  October 
1871  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  was  also 
leased  for  999  years.  In  the  same  year  the 
Pennsylvania  purchased  a  controUirw:  interest 
in  the  Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  Incuanapolis, 
extending  from  Indianapoli^  Ind..  to  Louisville, 
Ky.  Other  roads,  large  and  small,  were  added 
to  the  system  from  time  to  time,  etnbracing 
important  direct  and  connecting  lines  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  West 
Vir^nia,  Missouri  and  other  States. 

Eastern  Development — After  the  Civil 
War  the  Pennsylvania  made  rapid  progress  east 
of  Pittsburg.  Between  1868  and  1872  the 
company  leased  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton 
Railroad;  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and 
tfie  United  New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Canal 
Company;  and  in  1873  completed  the  Baltimore 
and  Potomac  Railroad,  and  built  the  Baltimore 
Tunnel.  Further  acquisitions  of  connecting 
lines  have  since  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
including  the  AU^eny  Valley  Railway,  the 
Western  New  Yortc  and  Pennsylvania  Rulwsy, 
Cambria  and  Clearfield  Railway  and  the  Norm- 
em  Central  Railwajr.  Numerous  branch  lines 
were  built  in  the  mining  and  lumber  districts, 
the  principal  of  which  was  the  Schnylkill  Val- 
ley Railroad,  from  Philadelphia  to  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  and  Wilkesbarre,  which  brought  the  anthra- 
cite coal  region  in  touch  with  the  main  line. 
The  company  has  a  four-tracked  line  from  New 
York  to  Pittsburgh,  a  double-tracked  line  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Chicago.  A  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  River,  with  a  terminal  in  New  Yoric 
City,  and  an  extension  to  Long  Island,  opened 
8  Sept.  1910,  is  one  of  the  more  recent  improve- 
ments instituted  by  this  company,  affording 
great  transportation  facilities  to  all  points  men- 
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tioned.  The  tunneling  of  the  two  rivers  and 
Manhattan  Island  was  the  most  notable  piece 
of  underground  engineering  ever  undertaken. 
See  New  York  City- 

The  company  has  water  lines  on  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  Long  Island  Sotmd,  covering  a  dis- 
tance of  2.000  miles  of  water  transportation. 

Finances. —  The  general  income  account  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  the  year  ending 
31  Dec.  1915  shows  total  operating  revenues  of 
$196,628,170.10;  total  operating  expenses,  $142,- 
736,560.83;  net  operating  revenue,  $53,891  609.27. 
The  operating  revenues  are  from  lines  directly 
operated  and  include  freight,  passenger,  mail, 
exi>ress,  other  transportation  and  mcidental 
maintenance  of  equipment,  traffic,  transporta- 
tion, general  and  miscellaneous.  After  deduct- 
ing taxes  and  uncollectible  railway  revenues, 
the  railway  operating  income  was  $46,250,924.68. 
Income  from  securities  and  other  sources 
brings  this  up  to  $66,626,245.34 ;  deducting  fixed 
charges  from  tfus  leaves  a  net  income  of 
$42,425,322.32. 

Traffic  StatistiCB.— The  traffic  statistics  for 
all  lines  owned,  operated  or  controlled  by;  or 
affiliated  in  interest  with,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road qrstem,  both  east  and  west  of  Pittsbui^, 
for  1915  were  as  follows : 

Kwabtf  at  pMMBsin 

Comparison 
wHh  I9U. 
1915  decrease 
Lniei  east  of  Pimbnrsh  and  Erie.  140.879,300  9,073,329 
LuMS  west  of  Pittabur^  and  Brie.   31,111,793  3,090.871 

Total   171,991.093  11.164,200 


Numbef  of  torn 


dmtpamon 
wfth  1914, 
191S  iocreaae 
•utofPitttbiusfaaDdBrie.  182, 187. »3  8,55J.m 
nwtofWttAuiahairfErie.  1S7.7W.3J7  17.aS6.9S7 

IVrtal   339.927.720  25.S10.355 


Equipment. —  The  following  figures  show 
the  equipment  av^lable  for  service  on  lines  of 
the  Pennsylvania  system  east  and  west  in  1910: 

Loconwtivca  of  all  ldi)d&   7.373 

Paraenger ,  express  and  mail  can   6, 706 

Freight  can   276.619 

Maintenaoca  of  way,  ear  equipcnent   4,536 

Floalins  oduipoaait,  (airy  boats,  tugs,  barges,  etc  448 

fbtal   295.682 


The  number  of  employees  31  Dec.  1910  in 
the  service  east  of  Pittsburgh  was  about  15(^- 
OOO;  west  of  Pittsburgh  about  60.000;  making 
a  total  of  210,000.  Applying  the  statistics  of 
the  last  census  that  there  is  an  average  of  five 
persons  dependent  upon  the  head  of  each  family, 
it  would  seem  that  there  are  mors  than  a  million 
of  people  who  depend  directly  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  the  road  for  their  means  of  subsistence. 
In  addition,  there  are  the  employees  of  many 
industries  supplying  rails,  cars,  locomotives,  etc., 
besides  mercnants  of  all  classes  in  the  cities  and 
towns  located  along  the  roadway,  whose  pros- 
perity is  largely  dependent  thereon.  The  com- 
pany asks  and  insists  upon  faithful  service  from 
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its  employees.  It  admitiisters  a  fund  which 
takes  care  of  them  in  cases  of  sickness  or  acci- 
dent, and  when  their  days  of  usefulness  are 
over  it  provides  them  with  a  pension  which 
cares  for  them  in  their  declinins  years.  The 
company  also  maintains  an  Employees  Saving 
Fund,  so  that  employees  may  leave  on  deposit 
vith  the  company  such  portion  of  their  wages 
as  they  may  desire,  upon  which  a  stipulated 
rate  of  interest  is  ulowed. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE. 
The.  located  at  State  Colleee,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the 
chain  of  *land-grant*  colleges  established  in 
1863  by  the  State  and  Federal  governments  under 
the  Act  of  1862.  It  was  first  chartered  in  I8SS 
as  a  Farmer's  High  School  and  in  1861  it 
graduated  a  class  of  11,  probably  the  first 
graduates  in  a  pureljr  agricultural  course  in 
we  United  States.  It  is  beautiful^  situated  on 
a  plateau  of  the  eastern  slc^  of  tibe  AUegfaany 
Motmtains,  1,200  feet  above  sea-leveL  The 
total  valuation  of  property  under  college  con- 
trol U  ¥3.306.422.6&  About  1.400  acres  of  land 
are  used  for  campus,  farm  and  experimental 
purposes.  The  buildings  number  35,  barmoniz- 
mg  in  location,  architecture  and  building  ma- 
terials according  to  the  school  groups.  There 
are  six  schools  —  Agriculture,  ^gineerii^ 
Home  Economics,  liberal  Arts,  Minii^  and 
Natural  Science — offering  a  total  of  42  fonr- 
year  courses  of  study.  Courses  in  die  Liberal 
Arts  lead  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  and  in  odier 
schools  to  the  bachelor  of  science.  Engineer- 
ing and  master's  degrees  are  conferred  on 
graduates  after  one  year  of  study.  The  doctorate 
degree  is  not  given.  Short  courses  are  offered 
in  agriculture,  industrial  engineering,  milling 
engineering  and  home  eccmomics.  A  summer 
session  in  which  only  teachers  of  Pennsylvania 
are  permitted  to  register  is  a  novel  feature.  A 
winter  course  of  one  wedc  during  the  holidays 
for  farmers  and  home-makers  attracts  over 
1,000  students  annually. 

The  experimental  work  of  the  college  is 
conducted  in  an  agricultural,  an  engineering 
and  a  mining  experiment  station,  under  Federal 
and  State  appropriations.  The  agricultural  ex- 
tension  division  maintains  county  agricultural 
a«nts  in  near^  every  county  of  the  State, 
oners  correspondence  courses,  organizes  boys 
and  girls'  dtfbs,  holds  institutes  and  sends  ex- 
perts to  help  solve  famung  problems.  The  en- 
gineering extension  diviaon  organizes  and  con- 
ducts apprentice  schools  in  manufacturing  plants 
and  industrial  centres.  The  liberal  arts  ex- 
tension supplies  lecturers,  topics  and  material 
for  dubs,  and  organizes  public  school  debating 
leagues.  Military  drill  and  gymnasium  prac- 
tice are  required  of  all  students  dnring  the  first 
two  jrears  in  coll^re,  under  instruction  of  offi- 
cers detailed  from  the  United  States  army.  All 
forms  of  college  sports  are  fostered ;  40  acres 
of  the  campus  are  set  aside  for  play-  and  drill- 
grounds.  The  trustees  number  31,  beinj?  di- 
vided into  four  classes:  Ex-ofBdo  State  offi- 
cials; appointed  fay  the  governor;  chosen  by  the 
alumni;  and  elected  by  delegates  representing 
the  learned  societies  of  the  State. 

The  fbllowinf^  statistics  are  given  for  the 
college  year  ending  31  June  1916:  Total  in- 
structors, 255 ;  experimental  and  extension  staff, 
84.  Total  enrolment  of  college  men,  2,388; 
women.  147;  stuimer  session.  I.U24;  grand  total, 


2,535.  Total  in  engineering  apprentice  schools. 
33I6;  in  correspondence  courses,  4,510.  Num- 
ber of  volumes  m  library,  58,200.  Total  income 
of  college  from  United  States,  $126,893;  from 
State  appropriation,  $472,245 ;  from  other 
sources,  $232,152;  total  budget.  £831,290. 

PBNNSYLVANIAN  SERIES,  in  geology, 
one  of  the  three  principal  snbdivisions  of  Car- 
boftiferotts  time  having  die  Permian  above  and 
Missisnppian  below.  It  occupies  extensive  areas 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  great  coal  measures  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Central- Eastern  and  Southeastern  States  as 
far  west  as  eastern  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma. 
Farther  west  it  consists  mainly  of  limestone 
deposited  in  moderately  deep  water,  a  condi- 
tion unfavorable  for  coal  accumulation.  Some 
geologiBta  class  tiie  Pennsylvanian  as  tipper^ 
nost  C^fhomfcnms,  others  regard  it  as  a  sepa^ 
rate  system  or  period. 

PENNY,  a  British  coin  and  money  of  ac- 
count, in  value  the  12th  part  of  a  shifting.  It 
was  at  first  a  silver  coin  weighing  about  22^ 
grains  tTO^,  or  the  240th  part  of  a  Saxon  pound. 
Till  the  time  of  Edward  I  the  penny  was  so 
de«>Iy  indented  by  a  cross  mark  that  it  could 
be  broken  into  halves  (thence  called  half-pen- 
nies) or  quarters  (four-things  or  farthings). 
A  *gDld  penny*  was  coined  in  1257  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  It  had  the  value  of 
20  silver  pennies  of  that  time.  Edward  I 
in  1300  reduced  the  weight  of  the  penny  to 
a  standard,  ordering  that  it  should  weigh  the 
20th  part  of  an  ounce,  that  is,  22  grains.  Ed- 
ward HI  reduced  its  wei^t  three  times, 
leaving  it  at  18  grains.  Edward  IV  reduced 
il  in  1464  to  12  grains  and  Heniy  VIII.  in 
1527,  to  10^  grams.  It  was  still  further 
reduced  to  8  grains  under  Edward  VI  in  1552, 
and  at  last,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was 
fixed  at  7ff  J^ins,  or  the  62d  part  of  an  ounce 
of  silver.  This  proportion  was  observed  up 
till  the  introduction  of  the  bronze  coinage  in 
1860.  George  III  coined  a  copper  penny  in- 
1797.  It  weired  one  ounce  and  did  not  come 
into  favor  because  of  its  clumsiness.  The  in- 
trinsic  value  of  the  bronze  penny  is  about  half 
of  tfiat  of  the  old  copper  coin,  llie  bronze 
of  which  the  present  Bntish  penny  is  cmned  is 
composed  of  copper,  95  per  cent;  tin,  4  per 
cent;  and  zinc,  1  per  cent.  Copper  penmes 
were  coined  fay  the  American  coumies  prior 
to  1780.   See  Numismatics. 

PBNNYPACKER,  Samuel  Whitak«r, 
American  jurist  and  author:  b.  Phoenixville, 
Pa.,  9  April  1843;  d.  Schwencksvillc,  Pa.,  2 
Sept.  1917.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
Gitnremont  Seminary  at  Phoenixville  and  at 
the  West  Philadelphia  Institute.  As  a  member 
of  the  26th  Emergency  Pennsylvania  r^- 
ment  he  participated  in  the  first  engagement  at 
Gettysburg  (1863).  He  then  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  after  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  was  elected  in  1868  president 
of  the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelplua.  His 
legal  productions  include  four  volumes  of  *Su- 
meme  Court  Reports,*  a  volume  of  *(^lomal 
Cases.*  a  ^Digest  of  the  English  Common  Law 
Reports'  and  he  also  assisted  in  the  publicaticm 
of  45  volumes  of  the  'Weekly  Notes  ot  Cases.' 
In  1889  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  No.  2  and  was  elected  for 
two  terms  of  10  years  eadi,  acting  ior  five 
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years  as  president  judge  of  that  court.  In 
1902  he  became  governor  of  Pennsylvania  and 
in  that  capacity  instituted  several  notable  re- 
forms. During  his  administration  a  law  was 
passed  requiring  newspapers  to  print  the  names 
of  their  owners  and  editors  and  making  them 
responsible  for  nes^genoe;  the  State  constab- 
ulary, the  health  department  and  the  hi^way 
department  were  created  and  a  new  capitcA 
building  was  erected.  Governor  Pennypacker^s 
sesskm  was  particularly  stormy.  He  repudi- 
ated his  par^,  which  opened  his  administration 
to  violent  criticism,  and  led  a  war  on  the 
easv  divorce  system  of  Pennsylvania.  Economy 
ana  vigor  marked  his  term.  He  was  later 
president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pemt- 
sytvania,  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  held  positions  of  honor  in  vari- 
ous German  and  Netherlandish  societies.  He  was 
author  of  *Pennslyvania  in  American  History' ; 
'Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone*;  *  Settlement  of 
Gennantown' ;  ^Historical  and  Biographical 
Sketches' ;  *AnnaIs  of  Phcenixville*  and  nu- 
merous other  historical  documents.  In  1915 
he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  which  office 
he  held  until  his  death. 

PENOBSCOT  BAY,  pi-ndb'skSt,  a  bay  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Maine.  It  is  about  35 
miles  long  and  nearly  28  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth.  It  is  really  an  estuary,  the  current  of 
the  Penobscot  Kver  which  flows  Into  it  being 
submei^d.  The  tide  waters  extend  beyond  the 
head  of  the  bay  up  die  river  for  20  miles.  There 
are  a  number  of  small  inlet  harbors  along  the 
shores  and  it  contains  a  number  of  islands,  the 
largest  being  North  Haven,  Vinal  Haven  and 
Deer  Isle. 

PENOBSCOT  EXPEDITION,  in  Ameri- 
can colonial  history  the  attempt  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  colonists  in  1/79  to  ^slodge 
a  party  of  British  from  the  peninsula  of  Maia- 
bagaduce,  where  the  city  of  Castine,  Me., 
now  stands.  A  British  force  of  700  soldiers 
had  come  down  from  Nova  Scotia,  seized  the 
peninsula  and  started  to  build  a  foil  It  had 
already  become  evident  that  ihe  American  coIo* 
nies  were  likely  to  obtain  their  ind^wndence 
and  the  fort  in  Penobscot  Bay  was  intended  to 
establish  a  northern  limit  to  thdr  territory. 
A  force  of  1,500  Americans  were  sent  out  from 
Boston  in  19  ships,  13  of  which  were  armed 
privateers,  and  three  warships  of  the  colony. 
A  combined  land  and  naval  attack  was  planned. 
The  land  force  debarked  and  gallantly  as- 
saulted the  fort,  which  had  been  completed  on 
only  three  sides.  Three  smadl  British  vessels 
closed  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  and  made  such 
a  strenuous  defense  that  the  commander  of  the 
fleet.  Captain  Saltonstall,  refused  to  attack.  Af- 
ter a  few  days  of  fruitless  action  a  British  fleet 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  forced  the  expedi- 
tionary ships  to  flee  up  the  Penobscot.  Three 
of  the  ships  were  captured  and  nine  ships  and 
seven  brigs  were  burned  to  prevent  their  fallt 
tng  into  the  hands  of  the  BntisK  The  Ameri- 
cans lost  474  in  lolled,  wounded  and  prisoners. 
The  losses  of  the  British  were  70  m  killed, 
wounded  and  missing.  The  remainder  of  the 
expedition,  including  the  commanders,  made 
their  way  across  the  country  to  Boston  where 
Captain  Sahonstall  and  General  Wadsworth 


were  publicly  censured.    General  LoveU  was 

acquitted  of  blame. 

PENOBSCOT  INDIANS,  a  North  Amer- 
ican tribe  of  the  Algonquian  family,  formerly' 
residing  along  the  both  sides  of  the  Penobscot 
Bay  and  the  Penobscot  River,  in  Maine.  They 
were  the  most  numerous  and  most  influential 
tribe  in  the  Abnaki  Confederation.  On  the 
site  of  the  present  dty  of  Banrcr  a  chief  vil- 
lage was  established  where  the  Frendi  founded 
a  mission  in  1686.  The  Penobscots  took  an 
active  part  on  the  side  of  the  French  in  all  the 
American  colonial  wars  until  1749  when  they 
made  a  peace  treaty  with  the  English.  About 
250  of  these  Indians  remain,  residing  at  Old- 
town,  a  few  miles  above  Bangor. 

PENOBSCOT  RIVER,  a  river  in  Maine, 
the  headquarters  of  its  western  branch  being 
on  the  northwest  boundary  of  the  State,  in 
Somerset  County,  near  the  Canada  Kne.  It 
flows  eastward  into  Piscataquis  County  and 
passes  through  Lake  Chesuncook,  then  southeast 
through  Lake  Pameduncook  and  the  Twin 
Lakes,  after  which  it  receives  the  eastern 
branch,  also  known  as  the  Seboois  River,  then 
east  to  the  southwest  comer  of  Aroostook 
County,  where  it  turns  and  flows  south  by  west 
to  Penobscot  Bay.  It  receives  as  its  most  im- 
portant tributaries  the  Mattawaumkeag  from 
the  east  and  the  Piscataquis  from  the  west. 
It  is  about  350  miles  long,  the  largest  river  in 
Maine,  and  navigable  for  large  steamers  for 
26  mites  from  its  mouth  and  for  small  river 
steamers  for  many  miles  higher  up.  The  river 
is  a  swift-flowing  stream  along  its  upper  and 
middle  course  and  furnishes  water  power  for 
many  mills.  In  times  past  it  was  a  noted  sal- 
mon stream.  The  headwaters  are  in  the  pine 
forests  and  the  rou^  timber  is  bro^ht  down 
to  the  mills  by  floating  or  rafting,  llie  output 
of  the  winter's  work  fai  tfie  lumber  camps  u  thus 
brought  to  the  lumber  mills  in  the  spnng  when 
the  waters,  ice-locked  for  several  months,  be- 
come free.  It  drains  an  area  of  8,500  square 
miles.  Bangor,  at  the  head  of  tidal  water,  is 
the  most  important  city  on  its  banks.  Odier 
towns  are  Castine,  Ornngton,  Bu<^port,  Bel- 
fast, Frankfort  and  Prospect. 

PENOKEE  RANGE,  same  as  GogeUc 
Range.  See  Iron  Obe  Districts. 

PENOLOGY.  Penology  (from  Greek, 
vomitf,  penalty  or  expiation,  and  ^oc,  theory 
or  science),  is  the  study  of  punisfaonent  for 
wrongdoing  or  for.  crime,  both  from  its  de- 
terrent and  reformatory  a^cts.  it  is  often 
confounded  with'  criminol(^,  die  study  of 
crim^  and  is  frequently  used  as  synotgnnoiis 
with  It  From  a  scientiflc  viewpoint  the  stodv 
of  penology  is  the  study  of  the  aims  for  wUca 
punishment  inay  be  inflicted.  Punishment  nu^ 
be  deterrent,  preventive,  retributive  or  re- 
parative. 

Under  certain  circumstances  where  the 
danger  to  the  community  is  great  and  the 
temptation  to  commit  the  offense  m  strong,  it 
is  oftm  bdiev«l  to  be  necessary  to  impose 
punishment  whidi  is  severe.  The  offender  may. 
in  such  cases,  be  punished  without  SN'ious 
consideration  being  given  to  his  moral  guilt  or 
his  responsibility.  In  such  a  case  the  culprit 
suffers  for  the  sake  of  the  community  in  order 
that  his  punishment  may  deter  others  from 
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wrongdoing  flitotigii  tiie  awakening  of  fear 

within  them. 

Punishment  may  be  made  preventative  by 
the  taking  of  the  culprit's  life  or  by  shut- 
ting him  up  within  prison  walls  permanently. 
The  habitual  criminal  is  frequently  committed 
to  prison  for  life.  Strictly  speaking,  if  the 
purpose  of  society  in  imposmg  such  sen- 
tence is  preventive,  the  wow  *pumshment»  is 
wrongly  applied  In  snch  cases  society  is 
usually  attempting  to  protect  itself  and  not  to 
make  the  offender  jffly  for  his  offense.  The 
third  purpose  for  which  punishment  is  inflicted 
is  to  reform  the  offender  himself.  This  aspect 
of  punishment  has  been  emphasized  during  this 
century.  This  form  of  punishment  demands 
a  radical  change  in  manv  obsolete  methods,  in- 
clutfing  those  of  the  old-fashioned  prison  with 
its  antiqiiated  administrative  practices,  equip- 
ment and  administration.  This  form  of  punish- 
ment recognizes  that  the  offender  must  be  pre- 
pared to  return  to  society  through  the  buildtng 
tip  of  his  jdiysical  well-being  and  of  his  moral 
life. 

Punishment  may  be  retributive  in  that  it 
may  be  made  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  the  per- 
son injured.  Where  the  victim  realizes  that 
the  taw  will  swiftly  and  adequately  punish  the 
offender,  he  is  slow  to  take  action  contraty  to 
society's  law.  When  on  the  other  hand  the 
victim  feels  the  law  will  give  him  no  redress, 
he  may  take  things  into  his  own  hands  and 
inflict  punishment  himself,  or  take  part  in  its 
exercise,  in  accordance  with  the  prompting  of 
the  mob  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  lynching. 

Finally,  punishment  is  reparative  when  the 
wrongdoer  is  detected  and  punished  in  such 
a  way  as  to  gratify  Uie  disinterested  feelings 
of  moral  indignation  of  the  public 

In  recent  years  the  reformatory  aspects  of 
punishment  have  been  emphasized  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  aspects  because  it  is 
now  believed  that  reformatory  punishment  in- 
cludes deterrence,  prevention,  retribution  and 
reparation  either  as  inherent  or  incidental  fea- 
tures. It  is  the  only  satisfactoy  and  thorough- 
going form  of  punishment.  In  recent  years, 
therefore,  penology  has  been  concerned  more 
about  the  criminal  than  with  his  crime.  Its 
aim  is  chiefly  to  make  the  punishment  fit  tiie 
criminal  rather  than  the  crime.  Penology  usu- 
ajly  treats  of  methods  of  studying  the  indi- 
vidual offender  in  order  to  study  his  character. 
It  assumes  that  he  is  abnormal ;  it  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  discovering  all  the  points  of 
difference  between  him  and  the  so-called  nor- 
mal man.  Penology  treats  of  the  methods  which 
may  be  used  to  determine  the  proper  classifi- 
cation of  the  offender  so  that  treatment  of  him 
may  be  based  upon  careful  inquiry.  It  empha- 
sizes all  the  different  methods  or  systems  of 
treatment  which  are  calculated  if  possible  to 
make  him  normal,  that  is,  to  render  him  capable 
of  associating  in  free  society  with  "normal* 
men.  In  a  word,  it  aims  to  effect  his  rehabili- 
tation. Penology  also  emphasizes  and  treats  of 
the  studies  of  the  offender  which  should  be 
undertaken  in  order  to  discover  the  causes  of 
delinquency,  so  that  society  and  government 
may  be  taught  how  to  prevent  the  development 
of  abnormal  persons  whom  we  call  offenders  or 
criminals.  From  this  point  of  view  penology 
concerns  itself  chiefly  with  preventive  meas- 


ures and  only  in  a  secondary  sense  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  offender. 

The  study  of  the  individual  oflender  has 
produced  different  classes  of  ttiinkers.  Among 
the  most  interesting  of  these  were  the  so-called 
"criminologists:'"  led  b^  Lombroso,  the  great 
Itafian  savant,  who  claimed  Aat  they  had  dis- 
covered a  criminal  type  of  instinctive*  or 
'bom*  criminal,  a  creature  who  had  come  into 
Uie  world  predestined  to  evil  deeds,  and  who 
surely  could  be  recc^nized  by  Mrtain  stigmata 
—  certsun  physical,  even  moral  birthmarks,  the 
possession  of  which  presumably  ineradic^le, 
foredoomed  him  to  the  commission  of  crime. 
The  traits  were  defined  as  follows:  "Various 
brain  and  cerebral  anomalies;  receding  fore- 
heads ;  massive  jaws ;  prognathous  chins: 
skulls  without  symmetry;  ears  long,  large  and 
projecting  (the  ear  ad  ansa)  ;  noses  rectilinear; 
wrinkles  strongly  marked,  even  in  the  young 
and  in  both  sexes;  hair  abundant  on  the  head, 
scanty  on  the  cheeks  and  chin:  eyes  feline, 
fixed,  cold,  glassy,  ferocious ;  bad,  repellant 
faces.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  physiog- 
nomy; and  it  is  said  that  it  is  independent  ol 
nationality;  two  natives  of  the  same  country 
do  not  so  nearly  resemble  each  other  as  two 
criminals  of  different  countries.  Other  peculi- 
arities are:  Great  width  of  the  extended  arms 
il'envergure  of  the  French);  extraor^nary 
ape-like  a^ity;  left-handedness  as  well  as 
ambidextensm ;  obtuse  sense  of  smell,  taste 
and  sometimes  of  hearing,  althou^  the  eye- 
sight is  superior  to  that  of  normal  people.  'In 
general,*  to  quote  Lombroso,  <the  Dom  crimi- 
nal has  projecting  ears,  thick  hair  and  thin 
beard,  projecting  frontal  eminences,  enormous 
jaws,  a  square,  protruding  chin,  large  diedc- 
bones  andT  frequent  gesticulation.*  So  mudi 
for  the  anatomical  and  physiological  or  mental 
characteristics,  so  far  as  they  have  been  ob- 
served. Moral  insensibility  is  attributed  to  him, 
a  dull  conscience  that  never  pricks,  and  a  gen- 
eral freedom  from  remorse.  He  is  said  to  be 
generally  lacking  in  intelligence,  hence  his  stu- 
idity,  the  want  of  -  proper  precautions  both 
efore  and  after  an  offense,  which  leads  so 
often  to  his  detection  and  capture.  His  vanity 
is  stron^y  marked  and  shown  in  the  pride  taken 
in  infamous  achievements  rather  th^  personal 
appearance.* 

Out  of  this  study  of  the  physique  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  individual  grew  a  celebrated 
system  of  identification  called  the  Bertitlon 
method,  an  invention  of  Alphcnse  Bertillon, 
who  was  born  in  Paris  in  1853,  which  was 
adopted  by  penologists.  Later,  Sir  E.  R,  Henry 
adopted  the  finger  print  system  as  a  basis  for 
the  detection  of  crime  by  the  identificatbn 
of  the  criiriinal.  Measurements  of  the  skuU, 
the  cranium,  the  shape  of  the  forehead,  the  face, 
the  slant  of  the  eye  and  the  length  of  the  fore- 
arm, were  for  a  long  time  considered  funda- 
mental in  studies  of  this  sort.  Such  studies 
of  externals  probably  reached  their  climax  in 
the  monumental  work  of  Dr.  Charles  Goring, 
published  in  1913,  entitled  <The  English  Con- 
vict,* in  which  he  presents  an  intensive  statis- 
tical study  of  4,000  male  convicts.  Dr.  Goring 
gave  12  years  to  the  study  of  this  data.  His' 
published  work  marks  the  close  of  an  epoch 
in  which  penologists  placed  reliance  upon  ex- 
ternal measurements  to  discover  the  character 
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of  the  individual  offender  and  the  proper  clas- 
sification of  the  otfenders. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  system  was  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  William  White  in  his  review  of 
Dr.  Goring's  book.  He  said:  "Taking  the 
more  limited  concept  of  'thief,'  one  man  may 
steal  under  the  influence  of  the  prodromal  stage 
of  paresis,  who  has  been  previously  of  high 
moral  character ;  another  man  may  steal  under 
the  excitement  of  a  hypodermic  attack;  an- 
other may  steal  as  a  result  of  moral  delin- 
quency; another  as  a  result  of  a  high-grade 
mental  defect ;  and  another  under  the  influence 
of  alcoholic  intoxication,  etc.,  and  so  on;  and 
how  by  any  p<^sibiUty  a  grouping  of  these  men 
together  can  give  us  any  light  upon  the  general 
concept  of  <tmef'  is  b^nd  my  power  to  com- 
prehend.® 

In  more  recent  years  penology  has  been 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  development  of 
modem  scientific  studies  in  the  fields  of  botany, 
anthropology,  physiology,  psychiatry,  neurology, 
pathology  and  bacteriology.  Penology  is  not 
a  science  but  is  rapidly  assimiing  many  of  the 
aspects  of  science.  It  has  leaned  heavily  upon 
all  of  the  sciences  and  has  utilized  the  meth- 
ods developed  in  such  diverse  fields  as  are  rep- 
resented  by  such  subjects  as  education,  public 
health  work,  sanitation,  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture. 

At  the  present  time  the  methods  for  study- 
ing the  in&vidual  adopted  by  hospitals  for  the 
insane  have  been  adopted  by  penologists  not 
only  in  studying  but  also  in  treating  the  of- 
fender. The  monumental  study  of  offenders 
which  is  the  product  of  the  use  of  such  meth- 
ods of  study  is  Dr.  William  Healy's  'The  In- 
dividual Delinquent,*  which  strangely  enough 
was  published  m  1913,  the  same  year  that  Dr. 
Gorit^  brought  out  his  montmienul  work.  The 
adoption  of  these  methods  was  farou^t  about 
naturally  in  a  course  of  years  and  for  several 
years  the  penal  codes  of  some  of  the  American 
states  have  recognized  different  degrees  of 
accountabiUty  in  determining  the  punishment 
for  crime.  Many  of  them  provide  that  the 
criminal  who  is  insane  is  not  responsible  for  his 
actions,  but  only  very  recently  has  the  idea 
been  extended  to  other  forms  of  insanity  such 
as  feeble-mindedness  and  epilepsy.  This  broad- 
ening of  the  field  of  investigation  to  determine 
responsibility  has  led  penolo^sts  to  give  atten- 
tion to  hereditary  and  to  environmental  factors 
in  determining  the  criminal's  responsibility  un- 
der the  statutory  and  moral  law. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  study  of  crime, 
penology  insists  upon  a  studv  of  the  individual 
offender  to  ascertain:  (1)  His  exact  identity; 
(2)  the  salient  fac^  concerning  his  famfl^ 
history;  (3)  his  environment;  (4)  his  crimi- 
nal record;  (5)  his  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tion; (6)  his  attitude  toward  society;  (7)  any 
circumstances  which  call  for  leniency  or  severity 
in  his  case. 

When  these  facts  have  been  determined, 
then  the  study  of  penology  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  classification  of  the  offender  so 
that  he  may  be  dealt  with  intelligently.  His  case 
is  studied  to  ascertain:  (1)  His  physical  and 
mental  status;  (2)  his  physical  and  mental 
^^'f  (3)  his  character  and  conduct;  (4)  the 
nature  and  cause  of  his  delinquency;  (5)  the 
training  he  requires  to  fit  him  for  his  return 
to  society. 


There  are  those  who  are  handicapped  men- 
tally or  physically,  or  both;  there  are  the  in- 
ebnates,  the  habitually  idle,  the  unskilled,  the 
youthful  and  the  aged^  there  are  those  who 
are  old  in  body  but  children  in  mind.  Fnxn 
the  viewpoint  of  character  and  conduct,  there 
are  the  capable  and  the  hopeful,  the  capable 
and  wilfulfy  delinquent,  and  the  incapable  and 
the  unfit.  From  me  standpoint  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  delinquency,  there  are  the 
casual  and  environmental  and  social  offenders, 
the  constitutional  or  habitual  offenders  and  the 
symptomatic  offenders.  These  latter  are  in- 
teresting cases.  They  are  usually  the  assassins 
of  our  Presidents,  the  poor  derelicts  who  imag- 
ine themselves  as  rich  as  Croesus,  the  perverts, 
the  degenerates  and  the  parasites. 

For  the  public  welfare,  and  in  order  that 
the  proper  methods  and  olaces  of  treatment 
may  be  provided  for  offenders,  penology  treats 
of  prisons  and  institutions  and  of  memods  of 
conducting  them  so  that  society  may  be  pro- 
tected adequately  and  safeguarded  thorou^ly, 
and,  further,  so  that  the  mdividual  offender 
may  be  reformed.  Great  diveruty  of  treatment 
is  required,  which  calls  for  wide  differentiation 
in  prison  architecture,  prison  location,  prison 
equipment  and  prison  administration,  including 
discipline. 

Institutional  government  or  (fiscipline  has 
imitated  but  has  lagged  behind  the  develop- 
ment of  government  m  the  outside  world.  The 
different  forms  of  government  or  discipline  may 
be  divided  as  follows:  (1)  The  autocratic; 
(2)  the_  benevolent  despotic;  (3)  the  mixed 
autocratic  and  benevolent  despotic;  (4)  the 
mixed  benevolent  and  Hamiltonian  republican; 
(5)  the  Jeffersonian  democratic 

In  reviewing  carefully  the  development  of 
government  and  discipline  of  correctional  in- 
stitutions, more  or  less  pure  examples  of  each 
of_  the  foregoing  types  of  government  are  in 
evidence.  In  the  case  of  the  autocratic  form  of 
discipline,  which  is  distinctly  a  repressive  sys- 
tem, the  individual  is  subordinate  entirely  to 
the  will  of  the  superior  government.  In  this 
way  it  is  a  pure  autocracy,  modeled  after  the 
severest  examples  of  the  autocratic  state.  The 
benevolent  despotic  system  was  carried  out  by 
Sir  Walter  Crofton,  director  of  Irish  prisons, 
from  whom  it  gained  its  name.  Under  this 
system,  the  superintendent  of  a  prison  is  a 
benevolent  despot,  but  his  despotism  is  tempered 
with  both  benevolence  of  purpose  and  expedi- 
ency of  action.  Another  development  of  disci- 
pline which  has  characterized  some  of  our  older 
reformatories  and  better  State  prisons  was 
partly  autocratic  and  partly  despotic  While 
to  outward  appearances  the  discipline  is  con- 
ducted according  to  the  autocratic  system,  kind- 
ness and  cheerfulness  so  permeate  the  plan  as  to 
provide  work  and  activities  which  are  develop- 
mental and  reformative  in  character.  In  the 
case  of  the  so-called  mixed  benevolent  and 
Hamiltonian  republican  system,  classification 
and  promotion  are  based  on  individual  effort 
and  self-government  is  granted  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  that  group  which  is  deemed  deserving 
and  capable  of  exercising  such  control.  The 
Jeffersonian  democratic  system  is  the  self-gov- 
ernment plan  of  control.  It  is  a  sj^stem  whidi 
may  be  applied  in  special  institutions  where  the 
best  prisoners  are  collected,  that  is,  institutions 
from  which  the  incorrigible,  the  low  grade, 
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feeble-minded,  the  degenerate,  the  seriously  ab- 
normal, the  insane,  &e  old  rounders  and  the 
feeble  inebriates  have  been  removed. 

The  best  type  of  prison  government  is  that 
which  is  best  synchronized  with  the  stage  of 
development  with  the  group  of  offenders  to 
which  it  is  applied.  The  aim  of  peiiol<^  is  to 
determine  the  form  of  government  whidi  is 
best  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular 
indiTidual  under  consideration.  It  emphasizes 
the  necessity  for  the  proper  eqiupment  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  particular  kind  of  government 
which  is  instituted. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  idea  of  probation, 
judges  were  lead  to  regard  institutional  treat- 
ment as  a  last  resort,  as  a  hopeless  refine  of 
the  hopeless  offender.  More  recent  studies  have 
demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  such  treatment, 
so  that  modem  penologists  insist  that  the  of- 
fender shall  be  carefully  studied  and  his  treat- 
ment determined  in  the  light  of  such  a  study. 
If  his  condition  demands  and  warrants  release 
instead  of  commitment  to  an  institution,  then 
he  is  recommended  for  release.  If  he  is  in 
need  of  hospital  treatment  or  of  training,  then 
he  is  sent  to  an  institution  equipped  properly 
tu  furnish  treatment  or  education,  or  both. 

The  penalty  as  exacted  by  society  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teachings  of  modem  penologists 
is  claimed  by  them  to  be  not  less  but  more  se- 
vere than  the  penalty  exacted  in  accordance 
with  the  so-called  old  penology,  which  attempted 
to  mete  out  the  exact  amount  of  punishment  to 
balance  the  offense.  Under  that  system,  the 
culprit  ^paid  the  penalty'*  and  then  was  free. 
Under  the  more  modern  system,  he  is  to  be 
deprived  of  his  right  to  direct  himself  tmtil 
such  time  as  he  is  able  and  willing  to  conduct 
himself  normally  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  society  as  it  is  expressed  through  govern- 
ment. According  to  the  teachings  of  this 
branch  of  penology,  the  mere  surrender  of  free- 
dom acts  as  a  more  powerful  deterrent,  to  the 
individual  than  any  of  the  old  forms  of  pun- 
ishment. Retribution  is  made  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  victim  and  of  society  under  a  system  of 
treatment  through  a  period  of  time  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  offend  the  better  impulses  and 
instincts  of  imy.  Under  this  branch  of  penology 
the  stud^  of  a  person  being  thus  j>anisned  may 
also  yield  results  of  great  value  in  correcting 
environmental  conditions  which  are  found  to 
be  productive  of  crime. 
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PEfldN  DE  C0R(3N,  pa-non'  di  k6-r6n' 
or  "CROWN  PEAK,"  now  known  as  CORON 
ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  Calamianes  group 
of  the  Philippines,  lying  south  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Busuanga  Island  and  northeast 
of  Palawan ;  area,  42  square  miles.  It  is  a  rocl^ 
and  precipitous  peak  1,200  feet  in  height,  10^ 
miles  from  north  to  south  and  six  miles  across 
its  northern  end.  The  southern  end  terminates 
in  a  sharp,  steep  point  called  Chilis.  The  soil  is 
sterile  and  unfitted  for  agriculture,  and  the 
chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  the 
gathering  of  edible  birds'  nests,  composed  of 
me  salivary  secretions  of  the  swift  (q.v.).  The 
birds'  nests  of  Pefi&i  de  Cor6n  are  of  the  fin- 
est quality  and  are  unrivaled  in  the  market,  the 
Chinese  raying  double  their  weight  in  silver  for 
them.  The  nests  from  Coron  are  nearly  always 
entirely  free  from  foreign  substances.  On  me 
neighboring  islands,  also  frequented  by  the 
swifts,  the  birds  add  grass  and  bits  of  moss  to 
their  nests,  which  consequently  bring  taaxit 
lower  prices. 

PENROSE,  Boies,  American  lawyer  and 
politician:  b.  in  Philadelphia,  1  Nov.  1860.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  Oillege  in  1881 ; 
read  law  with  Wayne  MacVeagh  and  George 
Tucker  Bispham,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1883.  He  then  practised  his  profession  in 
Philadelphia  for  several  years;  was  elected  to 
the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  eighth  Philadelphia  district  in  1884; 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  senate  from  the 
sixth  Philadelphia  diftrict  in  1886,  re-elected  in 
1890  and  again  in  1894;  was  elected  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  senate  in  1889,  and  re- 
elected in  1891.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Conventions  of  1900,  1904 
and  1908 ;  was  chairman  of  the  lUpublican  State 
Committee  in  1903-05;  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Re^blican  National  Committee  from 
Pennsylvama  in  1904  and  re-elected  in  1906; 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
succeed  J.  Donald  Cameron,  for  the  term  be- 
ginning 4  March  1897;  re-elected  in  1903.  1909 
and  1914.  His  term  of  service  will  expire 
3  March  1921. 

PBNSACOLA,  pin-sa-koU,  Fla..  city 
and  county-seat  of  Escambia  County,  on  the 
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west  shore  of  Pensacola  Bay,  10  miles  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  48  miles  east  of  Mobile 
and  204  miles  west  of  Tallahassee.  It  is  on 
the  line  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and 
the  Pensacola,  Mtfbile  and  New  Orleans  rail- 
roads. The  city  has  an  excellent  land-locked 
harbor  with  from  30  to  33  feet  of  water  on 
the  bar.  The  climate  here  is  mild  and  very 
healthful,  the  sanitary  and  quarantine  regu- 
lations precluding  any  danger  from  yellow- 
fever.  The  city  has  gas,  electric-U^t,  water 
and  street  railway  plants.  There  is  a  United 
States  navy  yard  at  Warrington  seven  miles 
nearer  the  Gulf  and  two  forts,  Pickens  and 
McRee,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  Fort 
Barrancas  within.  The  remains  still  exist  of 
the  old  Spanish  forts  of  San  Bernardo  and  San 
Miguel.  There  is  a  State  armory,  Federal  gov- 
ernment building,  opera-house,  courthouse  and 
11  public  sdiool  buildings.  Pensacola  is  a  con- 
siderable commercial  centre,  having  a  large 
domestic  trade  in  lumber,  fish,  naval  stores, 
hides,  tallow,  cotton,  wool,  iron,  phosphate  and 
coal.  There  are  a  commercial  fertilizer  fac- 
tory, several  cotton  presses,  sawmills  and  plan- 
ing mills.  The  city  has  three  national  and 
several  private  banks.  Since  1910  extensive  de- 
velopments have  been  in  progress,  many  large 
and  handsome  buildings  erected,  among  them 
some  great  hotels;  and  a  series  of  4>eautiful 
parks  laid  out. 

Pensacola  Bay  was  visited  in  1528  by  the 
Spanish  explorer,  Panfilo  de  Narvaez.  The 
first  settlement  fliere  W2S  in  1559.  The  city 
was  first  permanently  settled  in  1606,  b^  a 
colony  of  Spaniards  from  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 
In  1719  it  was  captured  by  the  French,  but  was 
restored  to  Spain  in  1723.  The  British  secured 
possession  of  the  town  in  1763,  but  in  1781  it 
was  again  captured  by  the  Spanish.  In  the 
War  of  1812  (q.v.^  it  was  taken  by  General 
Jadcson.  The  Umted  States  took  permanent 
possession  of  the  city  In  1821,  in  acoordance 
with  the  treaty  of  1819.  The  navy  yard  was 
soon  afterward  established.  Pensacola  had  a 
population  in  1890  of  11,750  and  in  1900  of 
17.750.  The  population  in  1910  was  22,982.  In 
1918,  including  the  suburbs,  it  was  estimated 
at  31.950. 

PENSACOLA  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  in  the  western  part  of  Florida,  ex- 
tending 25  miles  inland  and  covering  about 
200  square  miles.  The  northern  extension  of 
the  bay  divides  into  two  parts,  West  Bay  ex- 
tendiiu;  up  the  valley  of  the  Escambia  River, 
and  &ist  Bay  with  two  branches  extending 
up  the  Blaclwater  and  Yellow  rivers.  It  is 
only  one  mile  wide  at  the  entrance  between 
Santa  Rosa  Island  on  the  east  and  the  main- 
land on  the  west ;  the  bar  has  30  to  33  feet 
of  water.  Pensacola  Bay  proper  is  about  10 
miles  wide;  it  is  land-locked  and  affords  an 
excellent  harbor.  On  the  western  shore,  10 
miles  from  the  entrance,  is  the  city  of  Pensa- 
cola. A  United  States  navy  yard  and  naval 
hospital  are  at  Warrington,  also  on  the  west 
shore  and  about  three  miles  from  the  en- 
trance. The  bay  is  defended  by  Fort  Pickens 
on  the  Santa  Rosa  Island  and  Fort  McRee  on 
the  outer  bar  attached  to  the  mainland,  and 
Fort  Barrancas  on  the  inner  shore  of  the  bay. 

PENSACOLA  BAY  IN  THE  CIVIL 
WAR.    After  the  secession  ordinance  of  10 


ian.  1861,  the  State  authorities  seized  Fort 
icRee,  Fort  Barrancas,  north  of  it,  and  the 
navy  yard  on  the  west  shore,  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  Fort  Pickens,  located  on  Santa 
Rosa  I^and  to  ^e  east  of  the  entrance  to  the 
bay.  But  it  was  resolutely  held  by  Lieut.  A.  J. 
Slenuner  and  a  small  body  of  United  States 
regulars,  which  soon  were  runforced  fay  a 
detachment  of  Wilson's  Zouaves  of  New  York 
and  a  small  blockading  squadron.  The  garrison 
and  marines  made  ni^t  raids  on  the  navy  yard, 
on  2  September  burning  die  d^  dock,  and  on 
the  13th  burning  a  vessel  fittii^  out  as  a  pri- 
vateer. The  Confederates  in  turn  attempted  to 
sunnise  and  capture  Wilson's  troops.  For  this 
purpose  an  expedition  of  1,000  men  under  Gen. 
R.  R  Anderson  crossed  over  to  Santa  Rosa 
Island  and  landed  several  miles  east  of  Fort 
Pickens.  It  was  the  early  morning  of  9  Octo- 
ber. Anderson  divided  his  force  into  three 
battalions,  one  260  strong  under  Col.  John  K. 
Jackson,  the  rest  about  evenly  divided  under 
Cols.  James  Chalmers  and  J.  Patton  Anderson 
respectively. 

After  a  mardi  of  three  or  four  miles,  the 
shooting  of  a  sentinel  by  some  one  of  Qiahners' 
command  gave  the  alarm  to  the  Federal  camp. 
Jackson's  battalion  of  Georgians  then  i)ushed 
through  thickets  to  the  middle  of  the  island, 
driving  the  Federal  ouwosts  before  them  and 
stormed  the  camp,  which  they  found  deserted. 
Here  they  burned  the  stordiouses  and  sheds. 
As  daylight  came  before  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  further  concerted  action.  General  An- 
derson ordered  all  back  to  the  boats.  During 
the  withdrawal  a  sharp  sldrmish  occurred  with 
two  companies  of  Federals  that  attempted  to 
intercept  the  retreat  ^  While  the  troops  were 
embarking,  an  unavoidable  delay  enabled  die 
Federals  to  come  up  and  open  fire,  by  which 
several  Confederates  were  killed  or  wounded 
The  total  Confederate  loss  in  this  affair  was 
officially  stated  as  18  killed.  39  wounded  and  30 
c^tured.   The  total  Union  loss  reported  was  64. 

PBNStfES.  Pascal's  <Fens^,>  or 
'Thoughts,*  have  been  called  the  greatest  mas- 
teriHece  in  French  prose.  Yet  the  woric  is  in- 
complete, even  fragmentary,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  was  in  detail  the  author's 
proposed  argument.  Pascal  had  long  planned 
a  great  work  on  religion  which  should  express 
from  his  point  of  view  its  defense  or  justifi- 
cation. The  period  was  one  of  great  religious 
turm^,  characterized  not  only  by  the  disputes 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  but  also  by 
what  was  considered  thtf  subtly  corroding  influ- 
ence of  the  wordly  indifferentists  or  unbelievers, 
known  as  *Iibertines.'  It  was  to  a  considerable 
degree  against  these  last  that  Pascal's  projected 
work  was  directed.  He  also  wished  to  refute 
the  scientists  who.  in  his  opinion,  allowed  too 
much  power  to  the  freedom  of  lay  and  inde- 
pendent rationalism.  He  had  all  the  ardor  ox 
the  new  convert,  and  only  illness  and  eariy 
death  prevented  him  from  completing  this  great 
apology  of  his  faith. 

There  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  posthumous  publication.  Pascal's  nephew 
brought  out  rfie  first  edition  in  1670,  in  which 
the  material  was  somewhat  arbitrarily  arranged. 
For  over  a  century  this  remained  the  standard 
version,  btit  now  it  is  possible  to  read  Ae 
^Pens6es>  both  in  reprints  of  the  disorderly 
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prumtire  triamtscripts  and  in  new  Bystematic 
classifications 'more  suited  to  modem  readers. 

Pascal  was  fnfltienced  in  the  composition  of 
the  *Pensies*  by  sudi  works  as  the  Bible  and 
tkt  writings  of  Jansenius,  as  well  as  by  lay 
authors  Hlce  die  sceptical  moralists,  Epictetus 
and  Montainie,  whose  arguments  Fascal  used 
to  justify  UB  <nm  progress  from  scepticism 
to  faith. 

The  underlying  concept  of  Pascal  in  the 
'Pens^*  is  that  man  stands  in  the  midst  of 
nature  apparently  a  helpless  victim  of  cruel 
and  ruthless  forces.  Yet  he  has  an  inward  con- 
viction that  there  must  be  some  motive  for  this 
state  of  things.  We  get  consolation  and  even 
comfort  if  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  our 
suffering  expiates  the  sin  of  our  first  parents' 
wrongdoing.  This  conviction  is  reached,  not 
merely  by  cold  reasoning  but  by  an  inner  feel- 
ing or  intuition,  and  it  throws  us  headlong  and 
lovingly  into  the  arms  of  faith. 

To-day  so  many  of  Pascal's  thoughts  have 
become  fanuliar  by  frequent  repetition  and  have 
so  entered  into  the  ccHnmonplaces  of  literature 
that  we  find  it  difficult  to  realize  their  pro- 
fundity and  novelty  in  his  own  day.  Some  pas- 
sages extend  over  several  pages,  some  are  mere 
unfinished  scraps,  some,  indeed,  occur  in  dnpli- 
cate  or  tripte  form,  but  they  are  full  of  personal 
and  religious  feeling  expressed  in  lyric  prose. 
Therefore,  however  little  some  persons  may 
sympathize  with  what  they  consider  the  morbid 
and  neurotic  sensitiveness  of  Pascal,  none  the 
less  he  has  an  irresistible  appeal  to  many.  At 
no  time  has  he  been  more  studied  than  now 
when_  the  reaction  against  the  scientific,  ma- 
terialistic rationalism  of  the  19th  century  has 
led  many  philosophers  to  draw  parallels  be- 
tween their  religious  position  and  that  of  Pascal 

Important  modem  editions  of  the  ^Pensfies* 
are  those  of  L.  Brunschvig  (two  editions,  1897 
and  1904^  small  and  large),  with  a  reclassifica' 
tion  of  the  text;  Michaut,  G.  (1896),  a  reprint 
of  the  manuscript;  (jazier,  A.  (1907),  reprint 
of  the  text  of  At  Brst  edition.  Consult  also 
other  editioiis  fay  Havet  and  Fous^re. 

Cjiakus  H.  C.  Wugbt. 

PENSIONS.  A  pension  is  in  its  essence  a 
gratuity,  and  as  such  is  to  be  sharply  distin- 
guished from  any  fonti  of  insurance,  to  which 
the  beneficiary  contributes.  The  idea  has  been 
advanced  that  a  pension  is  to  be  considered  a 
deferred  payment  of  salary  —  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  salary  had  been  an  inequitable 
compensation.  The  courts  have  not  sustained 
this  view  but  have  ruled  that  t^ere  is  no  in- 
herent right  of  the  pensioner  to  Ae  pension, 
bat  that  tt  is  charity  pure  and  simple.  In  its 
specific  form,  however, 'it  is  generally  recog^ 
nued  as  being  a  reward  for  continuity  of  serv- 
ice—  a  protection  extended  to  a  faithful  em- 
ployee when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  remain 
effectively  at  his  post  as  in  the  case  of  civil 
service  and  police  pensions;  or  as  a  tangible 
recognition  of  a  vuuable  service  rendered  to 
the  state,  as  in  the  case  of  maternity  pensions 
and  nrilitary' pensions. 

The  several  systems  of  pensions  which  have 
been  dev^oped  from  charitable  and  socialistic 
investigations  may  be  grouped  largely  into  two 
classes:  public  and  private.  The  former  in- 
cludes (1)  old  age  pensions;  <2)  invalid  or 
disi^Iity  pensions;   (3)   maternity  pensions; 
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(4)  widows'  or  mothers*  pensions;  (5)  dvil 
service  pensions;  (6)  municipal  pensions;  (7) 
military  pensions;  (8)  teachers' pensions.  The 
latter  mcludcs  various  systems  of  pensianins; 
retired  det^ymen  and  college  professors,  and 
industrial  or  employees  pennons  of  pri- 
vate concerns.  All -systems  whidb  are  based 
in  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  indieectly,  upon 
voluntary  or  compulsory  contributioas  by  the 
beneficiaries  belong  properly  to  die  domain  of 
insurance  (q.v.). 

Old  Age  Pennona.— The  idea  of  the  old 
age  pension  cjrstem  is  to  do  away  widi  the 
whol^  unsatisfactory  ^sbouse  as  the  ultimate 
refuge  of  the  dependent  aged  by  providing  them 
with  means  of  retaining  their  own  individual 
homes.  The  basic  prindj^  of  such  pensions 
is  well  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  me  New 
Zealand  Penaon  Act*  thns:  *It  is  equitable 
that  deservine  persons  who,  durinp  the  prime 
of  life,  have  helped  to  bear  the  pi^lic  burdens 
of  the  Colony  by  payment  of  taxe^  and  to  open 
Up  its  resources  tv  their  labor  aad  aldtl  should 
receive  from  the  Colony  a  pensioa  in  tiietr  old 
age.*  The  pension  under  fbe  New  Zealand  law, 
which  may  be  insUnced  aa  typical,  and  the 
most  generous  of  all,  is  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$2.S0  per  weelt;  or  $130  a  year.  It  is  payable 
to  all  persons  except  Chinese  and  other  Asi- 
atics, and  dyil  service  employees  (otherwise 
provided  for)  reaching  65  years  of  age  and 
who  have  been  residents  of  the  colony  for 
25  years,  and  who  have  for  the  five  years 
immediately  preceding  application  lived  a  sober 
and  reput^He  life;  whose  income  does  not 
exceed  $250  a  year,  and  whose  accumulated 
property  does  not  exceed  $1,300.  Under  these 
conditions  about  one^third  of  the  persons  of 
65  years  of  age  and  over  in  tibe  colotur  ar? 
recipients  of  pensions. 

In  Australia  similar  laws  are  in  force  for 
men  of  65  and  women  of  60,  if  of  20  years* 
residence.  In  Victoria,  however,  there  is  a  con- 
dition that  no  pen»on  shall  -be  given  to  sudi 

ficrsons  as  are  physically  able  to  earn  their 
ivin^.  In  New  South  Wales  a  graduated  pen- 
sion is  paid,  the  maximum  of  $130  per  annum 
to  a  pensioner  whose  income  does  not  exceed 
yi30  per  annum,  and  decreasing  as  the  private 
mcome  increases,  so  that  those  who  receive 
privately  $260  per  annum  are  not  entitled  to 
any  pension.  The  pension  is  also  reduced  by 
another  scale  based  on  the  value  of  person^ 
property  owned  by  the  applicant  Any  one  own- 
ing $1,950  in  property,  althou^  without  a  stated 
Income,  is  not  entitled  to  draw  a  pension 

By  tfie  revised  (1908)  Pension  Act  of  Great 
Britain  a  pensioner  must  be  at  least  70  years 
old,  and  have  been  a  British  subject  for  at 
least  20  years.  Ifis  yeirly  income  must  not 
exceed  $156.  The  pension  Is  scaled  according 
to  the  private  income  -and  ranges  from  a  mini- 
mum of  24  cents  up  to  a  maximum  of  $120 
a  week,  the  aggregate  of  the  income  and 
pension  not  to  exceed  $3.12  per  week. 

In  the  United  States  two  unproductive  at- 
tempts have  been  made  within  recentyears  to 
establish  an  old  age  pension  system.  llie  Wil- 
son bill  (61st  Cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  R.  No.  144W) 
introduced  14  Dec.  1909,  proposed  die  organiza- 
tion of  all  persons  of  65  years  npward  into 
Ae  «01d  Age  Home  Guard  of  the  United 
Sutes  Army" ;  enlisting  both  men  and  women 
who  had  been  residents  of  the  United  States 
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for  25  years,  and  dtizens  for  15  years,  and 
who  were  possessed  of  less  than  $1^00  of  prop- 
erty, and  with  an  inccune  of  less  than  $240  per 
annum.  The  *'pay^  of  "privates"  in  this  army 
was  to  be  ^120  per  annum,  subject  to  certain 
deductions  in  case  of  aprivate  income  larger 
than  $300  per  year.  The  Berger  till  (62d 
Cong.  1st  sess.  H.  R.  No.  13144)  introduced  31 
July  1911,  aimed  to  provide  a  pension  for  all 

Eersons  reaching  60  yean  of  a^,  and  having 
een  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  16  years; 
and  whose  average  income  for  llie  previous 
year  had  not  been  more  than  $6  a  week  The 
pension  in  such  case  was  to  be  $4  a  week.  In 
case  of  a  larger  private  income  the  pension 
^ould  be  reduced  accordingly,  so  that  the  ag<- 
gregate  of  income  and  pension  should  not  ex- 
ceed $10  per  week.  In  the  case  of  a  married 
couple  not  lesatly  separated,  and  boih  of  pen- 
sion ase  and  circumstances,  the  pension  of  each 
shoula  be  three-fourths  of  dte  standard  pension 
for  a  single  person. 

In  Canada  a  government  annnity  system 
takes  the  place  of  an  old  age  pension.  In 
France  and  Germany  the  pensioner  is  required 
to  contribute  during  his  productive  years,  the 
government  and  the  employer  each  contribut- 
ing also  to  the  pension  fnnd.  This  is  actnally 
old  age  insurance. 

Invalid  Pensiona^—A  lUsabUi^  or  invalid 
pension  is  one  granted  to  a  person  permanently 
disabled  by  disease  or  injury.  The  invalid  pen- 
sion system  of  Australia  is  typical,  and  is  the 
best  purely  gratuitous  system  so  far  developed. 
The  applicant  must  have  attained  the  age  of  16 
years,  and  have  been  continuously  a  resident 
for  at  least  five  years.  He  (or  sne)  must  be 
permanently  incapacitated  for  work  and  have 
been  incapadtated  white  in  Australia.  The  rate 
of  the  pension  is  fixed  by  the  commissioner 
or  one  o£  his  deputies,  and  must  not  exceed 
$130  per  annum  I  and  the  aggre^te  income 
of  the  pensioner,  including  the  pension,  must  not 
be  over  l^lSO  per  annum.  Australia  beg:an  to 
pay  invalid  pensions  15  Dec.  1910.  On  30 
June  1917  there  were  26,781  of  these  pensions 
current,  157  of  these  being  paid  to  persons  of 
16  years  of  age,  of  whom  76  were  males  and 
81  females.  Of  the  whole  number,  93.6  per 
cent  received  the  maximum  pension  of  $625 
every  fortnight  During  theyear  5,142  pen- 
sions had  been  granted,  2,729  to  males  and 
2,413  to  females.  The  fortnightly  expenditure 
amounted  to  $164,475. 

In  Great  Britain  the  old  age  pensions  are 
made  to  apply  to  persons  incapacitated  at  an 
age  below  me  standard  age  at  which  applica- 
tions may  be  made.  There  is  also  a  similar 
provisioin  in  the  Civil  Service  Pension  Law. 

In  the  United  States  ^'invahd  pensions"  are 
paid  to  men  in  the  military  service  who  are 
disabled  by  wounds  or  by  disease  contracted 
while  in  the  service.  These  penaons  are  dis- 
tinguished only  in  classification  from  the  regu- 
lar military  'service  pension.* 

Maternity  Pensions. —  The  maternity  pen- 
sion is  one  given  to  a  woman  at  and  for  a 
time  following  the  birth  of  her  diild.  It  is 
considered  a  better  provision  than  the  medical 
and  surgical  advice  given  gratuitously  in  sotM 
countries.  It  may  ^e  given  as  a  lump  sum, 
or  in  a  series  of  week^r  payments  oontinvixv 
from  2  to  12  weeks,  and  m  some  cases  begin- 


ning two  weeks  before  the  birdL  In  Great 
Britain  and  Australia  it  is  raid  in  one  specified 
sum.  In  Switzerland  and  France  it  is  a  serial 
payment  running  from  4  to  12  weeks,  or  during 
the  "nursing"  period.  By  the  Netherlands  law 
of  1913  and  the  German  taw  of  1915  the  aid 
is  given  for  three  months  after  the  birth.  In 
some  other  countries,  as  Rumania  and  Den- 
mark, the  mother  is  required  to  contribute  the 
whole  fund  from  her  wages,  to  he  paid  back 
to  her  when  tier  child  is  bom.  In  most  coun- 
tries a  provision  for  aid  at  maternity  is  a  part 
of  the  scheme  of  health  insurance,  and  hence 
not  a  pension. 

Widow's  Pensions,  called  in  some  localities 
"mothers'  pensions,"  are  intended  to  provide  a 
widowed  mother,  or  one  divorced  or  deserted, 
with  the  means  necessary  to  keep  her  family 
together,  and  to  bring  up  her  children  at  least 
to  the  ^  of  16  years.  In  some  States  the 
*mothera  pension*  is  granted  to  the  mother 
when  thi  father  is  incapadtated  for  work. 
The  term  is  doubtless  a  misnomer^  the  en)ressed 
intent  ttein^  care  of  the  children,  and  *chil- 
dren's  pension"  would  more  accurately  describe 
the  gratuity.  The  usual  requirements  are  that 
the  child  malt  live  with  the  mother:  tW  the 
mother  is  a  proper  person  physically  and  men- 
tally to  bring  up  the  child;  and  that  except  for 
the  pension  the  child  would  have  to  be  sent 
for  support  to  a  public  institutiMi.  The  first 
widows  pension  law  in  the  United  States  was 
passed  by  the  Missouri  legislature  in  1911.  It 
was  general  in  character,  but  by  its  limitations 
as  to  population,  it  applied  only  to  Kansas  City. 
In  the  same  year  Illinois  passed  a  broader  law. 
The  idea  has  spread  rapidly  and  at  the  close 
of  1917  31  States  had  adcipted  it,  and  a  provi- 
sion of  some  kind  for  widows  with  d^iendent 
children  had  been  incorporated  into  their  stat- 
utes. These  States  are  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Fkrida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebrawa,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
NorHi  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Dakota,  Tennessee.  Texas. 
Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 
A  comprehensive  digest  of  these  various  State 
laws  may  <be  found  in  the  editions  of  'The 
World  Almanac.' 

Civil  Service  Pensions  are  those  granted  to 
employees  of  the  State  upon  their  si^erannua- 
tion,  or,  in  some  cases,  on  the  aboUuon  of  an 
ofHce  which  had  been  adequately  and  faithfully 
administered  by  the  displaced  official  It  is 
commonly  graduated  upon  a  basis  of  continu- 
ous service  for  a  certain  minimum  period.  In 
the  Engli^  law  the  pensioner  must  have  served 
at  least  10  years  and  he  over  60  years  when  re- 
tired, or,  if  under  60  he  must  be  certified  as 
permanently  incapable  of  discharging  his  official 
duties.  The  pension  is  figured  on  a  basis  of 
1/80  of  his  former  salary  for  each  year  of 
service,  not  to  exceed  in  alt  40/80.  There  is 
also  a  provision  for  a  graduated  bonus  in  ad- 
dition, based  on  the  length  of  service,  but  this 
forms  no  part  of  the  pension. 

In  the  United  States  the  oti^  dvil  service 
pensions  are  those  granted  to  Federal  judsKS, 
who  may  retire  after  70  years  of  age.  The 
pension  is  equal  to  the  salary  where  the  length 
of  service  tus  been  10  years  or  mor& 
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of  the  States  simihtriy  pennon  their  retired 

judges. 

Municipal  Pensions. —  In  the  United 
States  the  only  municipal  pension  systems  are 
for  the  police  and  firemen,  the  principle  in- 
volved being  that  the  men  constituting  these 
forces  are  often  called  upon  to  risk  their  lives 
or  their  health  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity which  they  serve.  The  dty  of 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  also  pensions  the  widows  and 
children  of  policemen  or  firemen  who  lose  their 
lives  in  the  dtsdiarge  of  thar  duty,  and  of 
those  who  are  incapacitated  while  on  duty. 
Some  300  American  cities  have  municipal  pen- 
sion systems,  but  in  some  of  them  the  fund 
is  in  part  contributed  by  the  members  of  the 
force  on  a  fraternal  insurance  plan.  In  the 
prindiml  £ur(q>ean  cities  the  pension  is  wholly 

f ratuitous,  and  is  equal  to  the  former  salary, 
n  the  United  States  the  retirement  pension  is 
generally  half  the  fonner  salary. 

Military  Pensions  are  those  granted  to  sol- 
diers and  sailors  of  the  army  and  navy,  for  serv- 
ice of  the  State  under  haurd.  In  the  United 
States,  pension  legislation  was  first  enacted  by 
the  different  States,  for  the  relief  of  those  who 
were  wounded  or  disabled  in  service  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  but  in  17^  by  an  act  of 
Congress  die  general  government  assumed  the 
payment  of  soch  pensions  as  had  been  granted 
by  the  States,  and  this  provision  was  continued 
by  subsequent  legislation.  Later  on,  pensions 
were  granted  to  the  widows  of  Revolutionary 
soldiers,  and  in  1861  the  pension  rolls  contained 
the  names  of  63  survivors  of  that  war  and  2,728 
widows  of  Revolutionary  soldiers.  The  liist 
survivor  was  Daniel  F.  Bakeman,  of  Freedom, 
Cattaraugus  Cotmty,  N.  Y..  who  died  5 
April  18^,  aged  109  years  six  months  and  eight 
days.  On  30  Jnne  1910  the  tolls  still  contained 
the  name  of  (we  daughter  of  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  the  daughters  having  been  pensioned 
by  special  acts  of  Congress.  The  amotmt  dis- 
bursed to  Revolutionary  pensioners  up  to  30 
June  1916  was  approximately  $70,000,000. 

War  of  1812^  On  14  Feb.  1871  an  act  was 
passed  by  Congress  granting  a  pension  of  $S 
per  month  to  the  survivors  of  the  War 
of  1812  «^  rendered  a  service  of  60  days,  and 
to  their  widows  provided  they  were  married  to 
such  soldiers  or  sailors  prior  to  the  treaty  of 
peace  17  Feb.  1815.  The  act  of  9  March  1878 
reduced  the  period  of  service  to  14  da^,  and 
made  no  limitation  as  to  date  of  marriage  in 
case  of  widows.  By  subsequent  legislation  the 
pension  to  widows  was  increased  to  $12  per 
month.  On  30  June  1916  the  pensioners  of  the 
War  of  1812  were  115  widows.  The  amount 
disbursed  under  said  acts  up  to  30  June  1916 
was  $45,991744. 

Indian  Wars.— On  27  July  1892  Congress 
enacted  a  law  granting  pensions  to  those  who 
served  30  days  in  the  Black  Hawk,  Creek, 
Cherokee  and  Florida  War  with  Seminole  In- 
dians from  1832  to  18^  and  to  their  widows. 
On  27  June  1902  the  benefits  of  this  act  were 
extended  to  the  survivors  of  the  Florida  and 
Georgia  Seminole  Indian  War  of  1817-18;  the 
Fevre  River  Indian  War  of  Illinois  of  1827,; 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  War  of  1831;  the  Sa- 
bine Indian  disturbances  of  1836  and  1837 ;  the 
Cayuse  Indian  War  of  1847-48  on  the  Pacific 
Coast;  the  Florida  wars  with  die  Seminole  In- 


dians from  1842  to  18S8;  the  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  Indian  War  of  1849-56;  the  California 
Indian  disturbances  of  1851-52;  the  Utah  In- 
dian distutbances  of  1850-53,  and  the  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory  Indian  wars  from 
1851  to  18S6y  and  to  their  snrviving  widows. 
The  pension  is  fixed  at  $8  oer  month. 
The  number  of  penuoners  on  the  rolls  onder 
these  acts  on  30  June  1916  was  2,578,  consisting 
of  ^6  survivors  and  1,902  widows ;  the  amount 
disbursed  thereunder  up  to  said  date  was  $13,- 
790,299. 

Mexican  W«r^  By  an  act  of  29  Jan.  1887 
Congress  granted  a  pension  of  $8  per 
month  to  the  surviving  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  war  with  Mexico,  provided  tlut  they 
actually  served  60  days  with  the  army  or  navy 
of  the  United  States  in  Meidoo,  or  on  the 
coasts  or  frontier  thereof,  or  en  route  tbereto, 
in  the  war  with  that  nation,  or  were  actually 
engaged  in  a  l^ittle  in  that  war,  and  were 
honorably  discharged;  and  to  such  officers  and 
soldiers  and  sailors  as  may  hare  been  personally 
named  in  any  resolution  of  Congress  for  any 
specific  service  in  the  war;  and  to  the  snrrir- 
ing  widows  of  such  officers  and  enlisted  nwtL 
The  conditions  under  which  title  is  granted 
under  the  act  are  that  the  soldier  or  sailor 
must  be  62  years  of  agc^  or  if  under  that  age  he 
must  be  disabled  from  causes  not  incurred 
filu\e  in  any  manner  voluntarily  engaged  in  or 
aiding  or  abetting  the  late  rebeUion  against  the 
aathoi^  of  the  United  States.  The  provisions 
of  this  act  were  subsequently  extended  to 
PoweU's  Battaliim  of  Missouri  Monnted  Volun- 
teers and  to  Gray's  Battalion  of  Arkansas 
Volunteers,  and  by  the  act  of  3  March  1903  the 
pension  to  survivors  was  fixed  at  $12  per  month. 
Widows  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  who 
served  as  above  stated  are  entitled  to  pension  on 
the  same  conditions  as  to  ag^  disabifit/  or  de- 
pendence, as  apply  to  such  officer  or  soldier,  but 
their  pension  is  not  subject  to  increase,  nor  are 
the  descendants  of  survivors  entitled  to  pension 
under  those  acts.  The  number  of  Mexican  War 
pensioners  on  30  June  1916  was  4,298,  consisting 
of  513  survivors  and  3,785  widows,  and  die 
total  payments  to  them  on  diat  date  had 
amounted  to  $50,422^. 

Civil  War. —  There  are  two  distinct  sys- 
tems of  pensioning  on  account  of  service  in  the 
Gvil  War.  Under  the  acts  of  14  Ju^  1862  and 
3  March  1873  any  dficer,  soldier,  sailor  or  ma- 
rine, disabled  by  reason  of  wound  or  injncy 
received  or  tKsease  contracted  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  line  of  duty,  may 
be  pensioned  for  such  disability  during  its  con- 
tinuance. In  case  of  his  death  from  causes 
originating  as  above  set  forth,  his  widow  or  his 
child  or  children  under  16  years  of  age  become 
entitled  to  pension.  If  he  left  no  widow,  or 
child  under  16;  his  dependent  mother,  father, 
or  orphan  sisters  and  brothers  are  entitled  in 
the  order  named. 

Under  die  acts  of  27  Jnne  1890  and  9  May 
1900  any  officer,  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  who 
served  90  days  or  more  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  during  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  who  had  been  honorably 
dischar^d  therefrom,  and  who  was  suffering 
from  disability  of  a  permanent  character,  not 
the  result  of  his  own  vicious  had^ts,  whtdi 
incapacitated  htm  from  the  performance  of  man- 
ual labor  in  such  a  degree  as  to  render  Um 
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•  uoable  to  earn  a  support,  was  entitled  to  pension 
under  these  acts  of  not  less  than  $6  per  month 
nor  more  than  $12  per  month. 

In  case  of  die  death  of  zny  person  named 
above,  his  widow  becomes  entitled  to  pension, 
provided  she  married  him  prior  to  27  June  1890, 
and  that  she  is  without  other  means  of  support 
than  her  daily  labor.  If  she  remarries  or  dies, 
the  child  or  chUdren  of  such  soldier  or  sailor 
under  the  age  of  16  years  become  entitled.  The 
act  of  9  May  1900,  which  is  an  amendment  of 
the  act  of  2/  June  1890,  provided  that  in  de- 
terminilig  inability  to  earn  a  support  each  and 
every  infirmity  »iall  be  dniy  considered,  and 
the  aggre^te  of  the  dtsatnlities  shown  be 
rated.  It  is  also  provided  that  a  widow  may 
have  title  to  pension  if  she  is  left  without 
means  of  support  other  than  her  daily  tabor  and 
an  actual  net  income  not  exceeding  $250  per 
year.  On  30  June  1916  there  were  362,277 
invalid  pensitmers  of  the  Gvil  War  and  286,080 
widows,  minor  children  and  d^ndent  rela- 
tives. The  amount  of  money  paid  to  pension- 
ers of  the  Gvil  War  up  to  30  Jane  1916  was 
$4,765,075,(^1.  The  rates  of  pensions  to  inva- 
lids under  the  general  law  range  from  $6  per 
month  to  $100  per  month,  there  being  various 
intermediate  rates  for  different  degrees  of  disa- 
bility. The  rates  of  pensions  to  widows  and 
dependents  range  from  $8  per  month  to  $30 
per  month  and  are  governed  by  the  rank  hdd 
by  the  husband  on  the  date  his  fatal  disease  was 
incurred  in  the  service.  In  1918  an  amendment 
was  made  to  the  General  Pensitm  Act  of  11  May 
1912,  reading:  *'From  and  after  die  passage  of 
diis  act  the  rate  of  pension  for  any  person  who 
served  ninety  days  or  more  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Civil  War,  now  on  the  roll  or  hereafter  to  be 
placed  on  the  pension  roll  and  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  less  rate  than  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  be  $30  per  month.  In  case  such  a  person 
has  reached  the  age  of  seventy-two  years  and 
served  ax  months,  the  rate  shall  be  $32  per 
month ;  one  year,  $35  per  month ;  one  and  a 
half  years,  $«  per  month;  two  years  or  over, 
$40  per  month :  Provided  *That  this  act  shall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  reduce  any  pension 
under  any  act,  public  or  private.* 

The  Supreme  Court  of_  the  United  States 
has  decided  that  ''no  pensioner  has  a  vested 
legal  right  to  his  pension.  Pensions  are  the 
bounties  of  the  government,  which  Congress 
has  the  right  to  give,  distribute,  or  rectul  at 
its  discretion.* 

An  act  of  Cowcress,  approved  21  Dec.  1893, 
provides,  however,  that  a  pension  shall  _  be 
deemed  and  held  by  all  officers  of  the  United 
States  to  be  a  vested  right  in  the  grantee  to 
that  extent  that  payment  thereof  shall  not  be 
withheld  or  suspended  until  after  due  notice 
to  the  grantee  of  not  less  than  30  days,  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  shall  decide  to  annul, 
vacate,  modify  and  set  aside  the  decision  upon 
which  sudi  pension  was  granted. 

Laws  have  been  enacted  fn»n  time  to  time 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  pensioners  from 
any  diversion  of  their  pensions  either  by  their 
own  acts  or  by  the  acts  of  others.  Any  pledge, 
mortgage,  sate,  assignment  or  transfer  of  any 
right,  claim  or  interest  in  any  pension  shall  be 
void  and  of  no  effect  The  holding  of  a  pen- 
sion certificate  as  collateral  securi^  fw  any 


debt  or  promise,  or  the  retention  of  a  certificate 
and  refusal  to  surrender  it  upon  proper  demand, 
are  misdemeanors,  and  punishable  by  heavy 
fine,  upon  conviction. 

War  with  Spain  and  Insurrection  In  the 
Philippine  Islands. —  The  provisions  of  the 
acts  of  14  July  1862  and  3  March  1873  apply  to 
those  who  served  in  the  war  with  Spain  and  the 
insurrection  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  up  to 
30  June  1916,  28,472,  including  invalids,  widows 
and  dependents,  had  been  pensioned  on  account 
of  such  service,  and  1,164  special  pensions  had 
been  granted.  The  amount  disbursed  to  them 
was  $53,744,668.  An  act  of  1918  provides  for 
widows  and  minor  children  of  officers  and  en- 
listed men  who  served  90  days  or  more  in 
the  War  with  Spain,  the  Philippine  insurrection, 
or  in  China,  llie  law  grants  a  widow  without 
means  of  support  other  than  her  daily  labor 
and  an  actual  net .  income  not  exceeding  $250 
per  year,  $12  per  month  during  widowhood, 
and  $2  per  month  for  each  child  under  16^  until 
16  unless  insane,  idiotic  or  otherwise  perma- 
nently incapable.  For  the  comprehensive  sdierae 
of  insurance,  allotments,  pensions,  etc.,  in  the 
War  of  1914-18  see  War  Risk  Insurance. 

Regular  Establishment — The  acts  of  14 
July  1862  and  3  March  1873  also  apply  to  those 
who  have  served  in  the  army  and  naw  in  time 
of  peace  since  4  March  1861,  and  to  those  who 
arc  now  in  the  military  or  naval  service.  The 
number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  of  the  regular 
establishment  on  30  June  1916  were  distributed 
as  follows :  invalids,  15,553 ;  widows,  2,937 ; 
minor  children,  221;  dependent  mothers,  1,208; 
dependent  fathers,  169;  brothers,  sisters,  sons 
and  daughters,  6;  helpless  children,  8;  a  total 
of  20,102.  The  total  amount  disbursed  to  30 
June  1916  in  this  classification  was  $39,096,319. 

Army  Nurses^  Under  the  act  of  5  Aug. 
1892  all  women  employed  by  the  surgeon-gen- 
eral of  the  army  as  nurses,  under  contract  or 
otherwise,  during  the  late  War  of  the  Rebellion 
for  a  period  of  six  months  or  more,  and  who 
were  honorably  relieved  from  such  service,  are 
granted  a  pension  of  $12  per  month,  provided 
they  are  unable  to  earn  a  support.  On  30  June 
1916  the  pension  rolls  bore  the  names  of  252 
pensioners  under  this  act. 

Total  Disbursements  for  Pensions. —  From 
1  July  1790  to  30  June  1865,  a  period  of  75 
years,  the  disbursement  for  pensions  amounted 
to  $96^445,444.23.  From  1  July  1865  to  30  June 
1916  the  disbursements  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions were  $4,993,114,894,  makinf^  the  actual 
total  disbursements  in  pensions  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  government  $5,089,56CU38. 
Adding  to  this  amouat  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
namely,  $131,375,055,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
pension  system  since  the  foundation  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  cost  $5,220,935,393,  which  sum  is 
exclusive  of  the  establishment  of  soldiers'  homes. 

Number  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the 
Various  Wars.— Revolutionary  War,  184,038; 
War  of  1812.  286.730;  Mexican  War,  78,718; 
Indian  wars,  83.993;  Civil  War,  2,213,363; 
Spanish  War,  312,000;  Philippines  and  China, 
146,151;  total  3.304.993.  The  average  pension 
paid  to  each  enlistment  has  been  ^19. 

Pension  Agencies. —  Pensions  are  paid 
quarterly  through  the  18  pension  agencies  lo- 
cated in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
President  is  authorized  by  law  to  establish 
agencies  for  the  payment  of  pensions,  wherever. 
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sn  his  judgment,  the  ptiblic  interests  and  the 
convenience  of  the  pensioners  require.  Pen- 
sion agents  are  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  they  are  required  to  give  bond,  with  good 
and  sufncient  sureties,  for  sudi  amount  and  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  may 
approve. 

Teachcra'  Peniions.— ■  In  die  United  States 
only  five  States  have  granted  State-wide  gratui- 
tous pensions  to  teachers.  They  are  Arizona 
(1912):  Maine  (1913);  Maryland  (1902);  New 
Hampshire  (1915);  and  Rhode  Island  (1907). 
In  Maryland,  the  pension  begins  after  25  years 
of  service,  and  the  amount  is  $200  a  year;  in 
Rhode  Island  the  pension  begins  after  35  years 
of  service  and  the  amount  is  half  of  the  average 
annual  salary  for  the  five  years  next  preceding ; 
but  must  not  exceed  $500  per  year.  New  Jer- 
sey has  two  pension  laws ;  the  one  in  force  pre- 
vious to  January  1908,  and  applicable  onl^  to 
teachers  m  service  previous  to  that  date  is  in 
terms  the  same  as  that  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
other  law  provides  for  teachers'  compulsory 
contributions.  Virginia  makes  annual  contribu- 
tions of  State  funds  to  the  pension  fund,  but 
requires  a  contribution  from  teachers  of  1 
per  cent  of  their  salaries.  Massachusetts  per- 
mits all  cities  except  Boston  to  pension  their 
teachers  if  the  people  so  decide  at  the  polls. 
Boston  has  a  small  private  fund  of  its  own. 
Alabama  in  1915  passed  a  pension  law  pennit- 
ting  the  pensioning  of  teachers  in  communities 
o£  more  than  80,000  and  less  than  82,000  p>opula- 
tion.  These  figures  limited  the  application  of 
the  law  to  Mobile  C^tmQr. 

In  Europe  nearly  all  countries  have  teachers' 
pension  laws  in  operation.  Russia's  law  dates 
from  1819;  England's  from  1848;  France's  from 
1858.  Other  countries  in  whidi  such  laws  are 
in  force  are  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Fin- 
land, Ireland,  Japan,  Norway,  Serbia,  Spain, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland.  In  South  America, 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile  have  most 
generous  teachers'  pension  taws.  In  Canada 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  must  be 
included  in  the  list.  In  Mexico,  also  there  is 
a  non-contributary  provision  for  retired 
teachers. 

Among  the  private  pension  systems  are  many 
for  retired  teachers  from  famous  schools,  not- 
ably in  England.  The  other  classes  of  private 
pensions  as  noted  above  are  as  follows : 

Clergymen's  Pomcnu^Th^  are  paid 
from  the  private  funds  of  the  church  organisa- 
tions in  which  the  pensioner  has  been  active. 
In  England  where  Uie  (Ihurch  is  a  state  insti- 
tution the  pension  is  called  'Ecclesiastical,'^  and 
under  the  peculiar  conditions  is  a  public  pen- 
sion. 

^  Collegiate  Pensions^  The  principal  pro- 
'nsion  for  the  pensioning  of  college  professors 
is  *The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching.*  This  organization  was 
incorporated  bv  an  act  of  Congress  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  10  March  1906^  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  providing  retiring  pen- 
sions *for  the  teachers  of  universities,  colleges, 
and  technical  schools  in  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada and  Newfoundland,  who  are  in  need  of  the 
aid,  and  who  have  not  served  in  sectarian  insti- 
tntions.*  It  is  a  duty  of  the  administrators  to 
ai^rore  the  institution  from  which  the  appli- 
cant comes  as  one  of  college  grade.  There  is 
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an  age  limit  of  65  yeare,  and  IS  years  of  service, 
but  the  rules  are  not  ri^d,  each  case  beins 
judged  on  its  merits.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  the  widows  of  pensioners.  The  "retiring 
allowance''  as  the  pension  is  termed  is  not  to 
exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  salary  previously  re- 
ceived and  in  any  case  cannot  exceed  $4,(XX). 
llie  average  pension  has  been  about  $1,600. 
Tlie  number  of  pensioners  is  about  350  and 
the  annual  expenditure  about  $55OjO00. 

Industrial  Pensiona.— llie  effect  of  the 
pensions  granted  to  the  employees  of  the  larger 
industrial  concerns^  has  been  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuance of  experienced  men  in  their  service. 
It  is  thus  a  benefit  to  the  employer  as  wdl 
as  the  employee,  aa6  experience  has  shown  that 
the  system  can  be  carried  at  an  expense  of  only 
I  per  cent  of  the  wage  scale.  In  some  of  the 
establi^moits  where  the  system  has  been  ii^ 
trodnced.  the  employees  have  been  asked  to  con- 
tribute half  of  the  expense,  but  in  the  larg^  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  pension  is  wholly  gratui- 
tous. The  American  Express  Company  s  plan 
is  tyjHcal.  It  is  in  amount  half  of  the  average 
salary  for  the  preceding  10  years,  and  is  paid 
to  an  employee  for  not  less  than  20  years'  serv- 
ice when  be  becomes  incapacitated  tnroi^  age 
or  injury  while  in  the  company's  service.  Other 
industrial  concerns  who  provide  pensions  for 
their  aged  employees  are  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Powder  Company,  the  (jorham  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  the  International  Harves- 
ter Company,  the  Pbilad(y|phia  Electric  Com- 
pany, the  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  Wells,  Fargo  and 
Clompany,  and  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company.  The  Armour  Companjr  and  Morris 
and  Company  are  conspicuously  in  opposition 
to  the  gratuitous  pension.  They  require  a  3  , 
per  cent  contribution  to  the  pension  fund  from 
all  their  employees  except  unmarried  women. 

Nearly  aJl  the  transportation  companies  re- 
tire their  long-service  employees  with  pensions, 
at  60  years  if  they  ask  it,  ana  at  65  years  under 
compulsion.  The  system  adopted  by  most  rail- 
roads is  on  a  basis  of  1  per  cent  of  tiie  aver- 
age monthly  pay  received  for  the  preceding  10 
years,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  in  the 
company's  service.  The  pensions  are  granted 
also  to  men  permanently  incapacitated  while  in 
the  company  s  service  without  regard  to  age. 
(See  ANNtrmES;  Pauperism).  Consult  Sqmer 
L.  W.,  'Old  Age  Dependency  in  the  United 
States'  (New  York  1912);  and  annual  reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions. 

PENTACLB.  See  Pentactok. 

PBNTACRINU8.  See  QtiNoin. 

PENTATEUCH,  p«n'tS-tflfc'.  The  He- 
brew Old  Testament  consists  of  three  parts. 
Lam,  Prophets  and  Writings.  The  first  of 
these,  containing  five  books  sometimes  called 
the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  is  called  TdrSh  or 
Law,  because  it  embodies  practically  the  entire 
legal  system  of  the  Hebrews.  The  five-fold 
division  goes  back  to  very  early  times,  for  the 
early  rabbis  speak  of  the  five  fifths  of  the  Low, 
while  the  Early  Church  fathers,  beginning  with 
Tertullian,  employ  the  term  Pentateuch,  which 
is  still  in  common  use  zmong  Christians.  Pen- 
Usteuchos  means  *five-roll,*  that  is,  the  five-* 
roll  book.  Primarily,  the  word  ttuekos  denotes 
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the  box  or  chest  in  which  the  roU  was  kept,  but 
in  the  course  of  time  it  came  to  be  used  of  the 
roll  itself.  The  five-foM  divia<m  coincides  with 
the  contents.  Genesis  clearly  forms  a  book  by 
itself,  and  so  does  Deuteronomy;  Leviticus  has 
characteristics  of  its  own,  which  separates  it 
from  the  books  on  either  side.  This  leaves 
Exodus  and  Numbers,  the  opening  words  of 
the  former  (Ex.  i,  1-7)  and  the  closing  words 
of  the  latter  (Num.  xxxvi,  13),  showing  diat 
each  is  c<»sidered  complete  in  itself.  In  this 
article  only  subjects  dtahag  widi  the  Pentateuch 
as  a  «^le  are  considerecL  See  articles  Gene- 
sis; Exodus;  Leviticus;  Nuicbers;  Deuteb- 

OHOMY. 

2.  The  Hexateacb.— Modem  scholars  add 
to  the  first  five  books  the  book  of  Joshua, 
which  results  in  a  six-roll  book,  or  a  Hexa~ 
teuch.  Joshua  is  joined  to  the  others  because 
*its  contents^  uid  still  more,  its  literary  stmc- 
ture,  show  that  it  is  intimately  connected  widt 
the  Pentateuch  and  describes  the  final  stage  in 
the  history  of  the  Origiues  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion.* The  reason  for  separating  Joshua  frc»n 
the  Torah  appears  to  be  twofold:  (1)  Moses 
could  not  be  connected  with  the  Joshua  material 
as  its  author,  and  (2)  the  contents  prevented 
its  setting  apart  with  the  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch as  an  authoritative  ^ide  of  life.  (Much 
of  what  is  said  in  this  article,  thou^  referring 
primarily  to  the  Pentateuch,  applies  also  to  the 
Hexateiich). 

3.  General  Contents. — Though  tfiere  b 
great  varieh'  of  contents,  all  the  material  may 
be  arranged  under  two  heads:  (1)  History: 
The  historical  portions  of  the  Hexateuch  cover 
the  period  beginning  with  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  ending  with  the  settlement  of  the 
Israelite  tribes  in  Canaan.  This  period  may  be 
divided  into  three  epochs:  (a)  The  beginning 
of  all  things  (Gen.  i,  1-xi,  9)  ;  (b)  The  Hebrew 
Patriarchs  ((Jen.  xi,  10-1,  26)  ;  (c)  The  organ- 
ization of  Israel  into  a  more  or  less  compact 
national  trait  and  its  settlement  in  Canaan  (the 
historical  sections  of  Exodus,  Leviticus.  Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy  and  Joshua).  No  attempt 
is  made  to  furnish  a  complete  history,  for  many 
important  details  are  treated  very  briefly  or 
passed  over  entirely;  nevertheless,  the  stream 
of  narrative  is  never  wholly  interrupted,  and 
though  at  times  it  is  almost  lost  sight  of,  it 
always  reappears  and  Hows  on  to  the  end.  (2) 
Law:  The  legal  sections  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
so  extensive  uiat,  as  has  been  stated,  the  whole 
group  is  known  as  tlie  TOrSh,  which  means  law. 
The  book  of  Leviticus  consists  entirely  of  legal 
material;  two  others,  Exodus  and  Numbers, 
are  a  mixture  of  law  and  history ;  Deuteronomy 
is  made  up  largely  of  addresses  embodying 
laws ;  and  even  (genesis,  which  is  almost  entirely 
narrative,  mentions  the  laws  of  marriage  and  of 
the  Sabbath  as  given  in  primaeval  times,  intro- 
duces regulations  concerning  food  said  to  have 
been  given  in  the  dzys  of  Noah,  and  relates 
the  institution  of  circumcision  in  the  days  of 
Abraham. 

4.  History  of  the  Pentatenchal  Crittasm. 
—  In  tfie  latest  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  Low  or  TOrHh 
is  the  work  of  Moses  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  14; 
Ezra  iii.  2;  vii,  6)  but  it  may  well  be  that  these 

Sissagcs  refer  only  to  the  legal  system  o£  the 
ebtews  embodied  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  not 


to  the  book  as  a  whole.  However,  whatever 
the  significance  of  these  Old  Testament  refer- 
ences may  be,  Philo  of  Alexandria  (  Vita  Mosis, 
iii,  39)  and  Josephus  {Contra  Ap.,  i,  18;  Ant.  iv. 
8-48)  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  Moses 
wrote  the  entire  Pentateuch  and  the  same  seems 
to  be  true  of  some  of  the  New  Testament 
writers.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  {Baba 
batkra,  14b)  states  ddinitely :  ^'Moses  wrote  his 
own  book,  the  section  about  Balaam  and  Job.' 
Oiil^  the  last  eight  verses  of  Deuteronomy  are 
ascribed  to  Joshua,  on  the  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  Moses  could  hardly  have  written  in 
his  lifetime  an  account  of  his  own  death  in  the 
words;  *And  he  died  there*  (Deut  xxxiv.  5). 
Nevertheless,  according  to  the  (^mara  exposi- 
tion of  this  passage  at  least  one  rabbi  insisted 
that  even  the  dosing  verses  were  written  by 
Moses  "with  weeping.* 

The  view  that  Moses  wrote  the  entire  Pen- 
tateuch maintained  itself  without  very  serious 
opposition  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
^e  objecton  were  few,  and  they  exerted  little 
influence  (for  instance,  Isaac  ben  Jason  in  the 
10th  or  11th  century,  and  Ibn  Ezra  in  the  12th). 
The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  mark  a 
new  epoch  in  Biblical  criticism;  and  some  of 
the  men  protninent  in  the  Reformation  move- 
ment, like  Karlstadt  and  Luther,  anticipated 
some  of  the  conclusions  of  modern  scholars. 
The  learned  Catholic  Masius  also  si^^ested 
that  the  Pentatendi  may  have  received  it&  final 
form  from  Ezra  or  some  other  man  of  God. 

The  general  church,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  did  not  adopt  the  liberal  attitude  of 
these  leaders,  but  continued  to  regard  belief  in 
the  M°^^<=  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  an 
essential  article  of  faith.  But  there  continued 
to  be  protests  against  this  view.  Among  the 
objectors  the  outstanding  men  were  Spinoza, 
Hobbes,  Peynerius,  Simon,  (Hericus;  but  ibxy 
were  vigorousW^  opposed  by  numerous  represen- 
tatives of  the  Chutx:h.  The  permanent  value  of 
the  discussions  published  during  the  17th  and 
the  early  years  of  the  18th  century  ties  not  in 
the  theories  proposed  but  in  their  insistence 
upon  the  facts  and  the  demand  for  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  facts. 

Jean  Astruc,  physician  of  Louis  XIV,  and 
^fessor  of  medicine  in  Paris,  gave  new  direc- 
tiott  to  critical  theories  (*  Conjectures  snr  les 
m^oires  originau  x  dont  it  panrit  que  Moyse 
s'est  servi  pour  composer  le  livrc  de  la  Genes^> 
Brussels  1753) .  Following  out  suf^gestions 
made  by  earlier  writers  astruc  maintained  that 
in  the  composition  of  Genesis,  Moses  used  sev^ 
eral  sources  which  he  incorporated  in  his  work 
practically  without  alterations.  Noticing  further 
that  in  some  sections  of  (^esis  the  divine 
name  Elohim  was  used,  and  in  others  Yahweh 
he  proceeded,  on  the  basis  of  this  peculiarity, 
to  analyze  the  book  into  two  principal  sources, 
the  Elohistic  and  the  Yahwistic  or  Jdiovistic 
—  admitting,  however,  the  presence  of  9  or  10 
additional  minor  sources,  of  which  on^r  fr^- 
ments  were  preserved.  Astruc  did  not  deny 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Genesis  or  of  the 
rest  of  the  Pentateuch;  his  view  was  that  Moses 
compiled  Cienesis  from  the  older  sources,  and 
then  wrote  the  remaining  four  books. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  l8th  and  during 
the  19th  century  Eichhom.  Ilgen,  De  Wette, 
Bleek.  Ewald,  Hupfeld.  C^-af,  Kuenen,  Well- 
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bftOjiisi  and  others  labored  dil^ently  on  the 
problem,  until  Fentateuchal  criticism  became 
establi^ed  upon  a  Grm^  sdentiiic  ba^s.  In 
the  course  of  these  investigations  various 
theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for 
the  complicated  facts  discovered  in  the  Penta^ 
teuch:  (1)  The  Fragment  Theory,  which  re- 
garded the  Pentateuch  as  "an  agglomeration  o£ 
loiter  and  shorter  fragments,  between  which 
no  threads  of  continuous  connection  could  be 
traced.*  The  arguments  in  support  of  the 
theory  were  drawn  chiefly  from  the  middle 
boolcs  of  the  Pentateuch,  where  the  transitions 
are  frequently  very  abrupt.  (2)  The  Supple- 
ment Theory,  Originated  m  the  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  common  plan  and  purpose  running 
throi^ont  the  Pentateuch.  According  to  that 
theory  in  its  simplest  form,  the  Elohistic  part 
was  the  oldest  portion  and  served  as  ground- 
work for  the  whole.  It  was  revised  by  a  later 
editor,  the  Yahwist  or  lehovist,  who  annotated 
the  older  work  throughout  and  added  to  it  a 
considerable  number  of  new  and  independent 
sections.  Deuteronomy  was  thought  to  be  the 
latest  addition.  (3)  The  Document  Theory.  The 
discovery  by  Hupfeld  in  1853  of  a  second 
Elohim  Source  necessitated  a  modification  of 
the  Supplement  Theory,  Moreover,  a  closer 
study  of  the  interrelation  of  the  different  layers 
in  die  Pentateuch  showed  that  theoiy  to  be  in- 
adequate. Its  place  was  taken  by  what  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Document  Theory,  because 
it  considers  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form 
to  be  the  result  of  the  compilation  of  material 
coming  from  at  least  four  documents,  each 
of  which  is  thought  to  have  had  orifi^ally  an 
independent  existence.  The  earlier  advocates 
of  tne  Document  Theory  used  a  variety  of 
symbols  to  designate  the  different  sources,  but 
at  present  the  four  documents  are  generally 
known  as  J  —  the  Jehovistic  document,  that  is, 
the  document  characterized  by  the  use  of  the 
divine  name  •Jehovah*  or  *Yahweh*  in  the 
sections  narratmg  events  preceding  the  call  of 
Moses;  E— the  El<diistlc  docnment.  that  is,, 
the  docmnent  using  the  divine  name  ^Elohim* 
in  the  correspondmg  sections;  D — the  Deu- 
teronomic  Code,  furnishing  the  heart  of  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy;  P — the  Priestly  Code, 
a  document  combining  history  and  law,  written 
from  a  distinctively  priestly  standpomt.  All 
four  documents  are  thought  to  embody  older 
sources  which  had  an  independent  existence 
either  in  written  or  oral  form. 

The  Document  Theory  is  the  prevailing 
theory  at  the  present  time;  hut  in  the  course 
of  its  history  it  has  passed  through  various 
modi6cations.  The  form  in  which-  it  is  most 
widely  accepted  among  scholars  to-day  is  known 
as  the  Graf-Wellhausen  Theory,  or  the  De- 
velopment Theory.  The  earliest  exponent  of 
this  view  was  £.  Rcuss,  who  as  early  as  1833 
or  1834>  in  his  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Stroa^nng,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
die  history  of  Israel  as  outlined  in  Judges, 
&dniiel  and  Kings  contained  much  that  seemed 
to  conflict  with  the  theory  that  the  laws  of  the 
Pentateudi  were  in  force  among  the  people  dur- 
ing the  centuries  described  in  mosc  books.  He 
further  maintained  that  the  Pentateuchal  legal 
system  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  prophets  of 
die  8th  and  7th  centuries,  that  Jeremiah  was 
the  first  prophet  who  shows  acquaintance  'With 
a  written  law  and  that  his  quotations  are  exH 


clusively  from  Deuteronomy.  This  book,  or' 
at  least  its  central  portion  (iv,  45-xxviit,  68), 
he  thought  to  have  been  the  book  found  in 
the  temple  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  and  he  looked 
upon  that  code  as  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
codified  legislation  contained  in.  me  Penta- 
teuch. EzeLiel  he  believed  to  have  lived  prior 
to  the  redaction  of  the  ritual  code  and  ot  the 
laws  which  were  formulated  by  the  hierarchy.' 
The  views  of  Reuss  were  not  published  until 
1879.  Meanwhile  a  former  i>upi]  of  Reuss,  K. 
H.  Graf,  had  published  similar  views,  which 
were  further  develojied  by  A.  Kayser,  A. 
Kuenen  and  most  brilliantly  of  all,  by  Julius 
Wellhausen.  According  to  these  scholars  the 
four  documents  originated  in  the  order  J,  E, 
D,  P  and  their  dates,  not  counting  later  addi* 
tions,  were  approximately:  T,  850;  £,  750;  D, 
650;  P,  500-450.  It  should  he  noted,  however, 
that  there  are  a  few  scholars  (Koenig,  Sellin. 
etc.),  who,  while  accepttng  the  Document 
Theory  in  some  form,  assign  the  documents  to 
earlier  dates,  and  a  few  who  consider  E  earlier 
than  J. 

The  efforts  to  determine  the  dates  of  the 
completed  documents  were  fc^Iowed  by  attempts 
to  fix  the  age  of  the  material  embodied  in  these 
documents.  The  earlier  adherents  of  the  Graf- ■ 
Wellhausen  School  were  incfined  to  assign  not 
only  the  comi^eted  documents,  but  practically 
all  the  material  embodied  in  them  to  relatively 
late  dates.  Later  investigations  have  clearly 
shown  that  much  of  the  material,  both  histori- 
cal and  le^l,  must  have  been  handed  down, 
orally  or  m  written  form,  from  very  early 
times. 

It  would  he  erroneous  to  think  that  no  voices 
were  raised  against  the  modern  views  in  gen-  - 
eral,  and  against  the  prevailing  Document' 
Theoiy  tn  particular.  Hengstenberg,  Haever- 
nick,  Keil,  Green  and  others  did  their  best  to 
uphold  or  re-establish  the  traditional  views. 
Others,  while  admitting  some  truth  in  the  newer 
views,  proposed  rival  theories  which,  their 
authors  believed,  would  explain  all  the  facts 
without  departing  so  far  from  traditional  views; 
To  this  latter  group  belong  A.  Klostermann. 
James  Orr,  B.  D.  Erdmans,  J.  Dahse,  A.  Troel- 
stra,  H.  M.  Wiener  and  others.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  these  more  recent  theories  are 
a  combination  of  the  Supplement  Theory  and 
a  modified  Document  Theory.  Unfortunately, 
the  textual-critical  foundations  so  necessary 
for  the  newer  views  are  rather  insecure.  Con- 
sequently, though  it  may  be  admitted  that  many 
questions  of  Pentateuchal  criticism  arc  still 
imsettled  and  that  some  of  the  opinions  now 
held  may  have  to  be  modified,  the  Document 
Theory  as  presented  in  its  main  outlines  by  the 
Graf-Wellhausen  School  has  still  the  better 
of  the  argument. 

5.  Bifmaic  Aathorsfaip. —  The  arguments  in 
favor  of  Mosaic  aumorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch or  HexateUch  have  been  skilfully 
wrought  out  by  those  who  still  favor  the  tra- 
-ditional  view.  (For  a  detailed  discussion,  con- 
sult F.  C.  Eiselen— <The  Books  of  the  Pen- 
tatcuch,>  chapters  IV-VIH.  But  the  most  that 
the  facts  presented  hy  the  defenders  of  the 
traditional  view  prove  is  that  the  Pentateuch 
contains  elements  going  back  to  Mosaic  times; 
whidi  is  far  different  from  saying  that  the , 
entire  Pentateuch,  with  the  exception  of  a  few ' 
later  interpolations  or  additions,  was  written 
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by  Moses.  They  cannot  even  prove  that  these 
Mosaic  elements  were  preserved  in  writing: 
oral  tradition,  faithfully  preserved,  would 
satisfy  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  point  out  any  of  the  Mosaic  ele- 
ments, for  they  may  have  undergone  altera- 
tions, either  accidentally  in  the  course  of  oral 
transmission,  or  intentionally,  at  the  hands  of 
later  editors  or  revisers.  Putting  the  case 
briefly,  the  facts  presented  may  be  said  to  war- 
rant the  following  conclusion  and  nothing 
more:  Whatever  the  time  of  the  final  compo- 
sition or  compilation  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  con- 
tains elements,  both  historical  and  legal,  that 
may  have  originated  in  the  days  of  Moses. 
These  dements  were  later  mocufied  and  ex- 
panded in  the  spirit  of  the  6rst  great  leader, 
and  the  result  of  this  development,  contlnmnK 
throughout  several  centuries,  is  embodied  in 
the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form. 

S.  The  Fentatench  a  Compilation^  The 
modem  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch 
insists  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a  relatively  late 
compilation  of  material  taken  from  at  least  four 
distinct  written  sources,  J,  E,  D,  P,  all  of  which 
reached  their  final  form  subsequtotly  to  the 
time  of  Moses.  In  support  of  ttiis  theory  a^ 
tention  is  called  to  facts  like  these:  (1)  The 
peculiar  use  in  the  book  of  Genesis  of  the  divine 
names  Yahwek  and  Ehhim.  There  are  large 
sections  of  Genesis  and  of  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  Exodus  which  systematically  use  the 
divine  name  Yahweh,  whUe  others  use  Elohim 
(For  instance  in  Gen.  i,  1-ii,  4a,  the  account  of 
creation,  Elohtm  is  used  35  times  and  Yahweh 
not  at  ail,  while  in  ii,  4b-25,  also  dealing  with 
creation,  Yahweh-Elohim  is  used  exclusively; 
in  Gen.  xii-xvi,  Yahweh  is  used  27  times  and 
El(^m  not  at  all;  in  Gen.  xx^iii-l,  Yahweh 
occurs  but  once,  EI  or  Elohim,  67  times).  Vari- 
ous explanations  of  the  peculiarity  have  been  at- 
tempted, but  it  receives  a  natural  and  satis- 
factory explanation  only  on  the  assumption  that 
the  sections  were  taken  from  productions  of  at 
least  two  different  authors,  one  believing  that 
the  name  Yahweh  was  known  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  other  that  it  was  revealed  to  Moses 
(Exod.  iii,  13-16:  vi,  2,  3;  for  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion consult  Eiselen.  F.  C,  'Books  of  the 
Penuteuch,>  diap.  VIII), 

(2)  The  presence  of  repetitions  and  dis- 
crepandes,  both  in  the  historical  and  the  legal 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  supports  the  theory 
of  cCHtnpilation.  In  the  narrative  sections  these 
repetitions  and  discrepancies  appear  sometimes 
in  narratives  appearing  side  by  side  (compare, 
for  instance,  the  stories  of  creation  in  Gen.  i, 
l-ll,  4a  and  ii,  4l>-25),  sometimes  in  narratives 
which,  on  first  sig^t^  a|>pear  to  be  continuous 
amiunts  of  a  angle  inadent  (for  instance,  the 
story  of  the  fiood  in  Gen.  vtHx).  at  other  times 
in  narratives  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
Pentatench  (compare,  for  instance,  the  dupli- 
cate accounts  of  the  origin  of  names  like  Beer- 
Sheeba,  Gen.  xxi,  31  and  xxvi,  32,  33;  Bethel, 
xxviii,  18,  19  and  xxxv,  15,  or  Israel,  xxxii,  28 
and  xxxv,  10;  etc).  Similar  repetitions  and  dis- 
crepandes  are  found  in  the  legal  sections. 
Mention  may  be  made  of  die  several  laws  re- 
garding the  phure  of  sacrifice  (compare  Exod. 
XX,  24.  25  with  Deut.  xii,  2-7  with  Exod.  xxvii. 
Iff),  the  laws  roscarditig  the  priesthood  (for 
instwkcc  compare  Dent  xvii,  9,  IS;  xviii,  1; 


xxi,  5,  with  Exod.  xxviii,  1 ;  Nnm.  iit,  5-10  and 
xviii,  1-7)  and  the  laws  regarding  slavery 
(compare  Exod.  xxi,  2-6  wi*  Deut.  xv,  12-17, 
with  Lev.  XXV,  39^2). 

(3)  The  differences  in  theological  concep- 
tion, in  style  and  vocabulary,  serve  as  additional 
supports  of  the  compilation  theory.  One  need 
not  go  beyond  die  stories  of  creadon  to  dis- 
cover these  differences  (compare  (Sen.  i,  1-41,  4a 
and  ii,  4b-2S) ;  hnt  when  we  remember  that  the 
differences  are  equally  marked  in  other  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  strength  of  the  cumulative 
argument  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

7.  Characteristics  of  the  Documents. — 
Some  of  the  outstanding  peculiarities  of  each  of 
the  four  documents  may  be  noted: 

(1)  Peculiarities  of  Style.— Tht  stylistic  dif- 
ferences between  J  and  E  are  not  as  sreat  as 
those  between  JE  on  the  one  hand  and  D  or  P 
on  the  other;  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  J 
and  E  come  from  approximately  the  same  age, 
the  creative  age,  of  prophetic  narration.  How- 
ever, a  few  differences  between  J  and  E  may  be 
noted:  J  is  the  best  narrator  in  the  Bible. 
*His  touch,*  says  Driver,  *is  singularly  light. 
With  a  few  strokes  he  paints  a  scene  which 
before  he  has  fini^ed  is  impressed  inddibly 
upon  the  reader's  memory.*  E  is  perhaps  a 
little  more  terse  in  style,  but  his  narratives  are 
on  the  whole  so  well  told  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  wherdn  they  fall  short  of  J,  except  that  at 
times  they  lack  the  spontaneous  charm  and 
strength  of  the  other.  P  is  stereotyped, 
measured  and  prosaic.  The  author  shows  a 
preference  for  standing  formulae  and  expres- 
sions. D  can  be  compared  only  with  the  legal 
sections  of  P.  While  P  is  cold,  legal,  forma! 
and  predse.  D  is  rhetorical  and  hortatory.  In 
style  the  latter  closely  resembles  the  great 
prophets. 

(2)  Peculiarities  of  Language.^  AW  that  may 
be  done  here  is  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
characteristic  expressions  of  each  document. 
The  follomng  words  are  characteristic  of  J:— 
^Yahweh  is  me  name  of  the  God  of  Israd  even 
in  pre-Mosaic  times;  Sinai,  not  Horeb,  is  the 
name  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  law  was 
given;  Israel,  not  Jacob,  is  the  name  of  the 
third  patriarch  from  the  birth  of  Benjamin  on. 
The  inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  called  Canaat^ 
ites;  the  r^lar  name  of  Mesopotamia  iaAram 
Naharatm;  Egypt  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
Egyptian.  The  longer  form  of  the  pronoun  of 
the  first  person  anohhi  is  used,  not  ant.  Char- 
acteristic phrases  are :  To  find  favor  or  grace  itt 
the  sight  of  .  .  to  call  on  the  name  of 
...  ;  to.  run  to  meet  .  .  . ;  took  him  a 
rcife  .  ,  to  preserve  seed  aUve  .  .  .; 
to  dwell  tn  the  midst  of  .  .  the  particle 
no  with  die  imperative,  etc 

As  characteristic  of '  E  may  be  noted  :  The 
use  of  the  divine  name  Elohim  in  Genesis;  the 
pre-Israelitish  inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  called 
Amorites,  not  Canaanitcs;  the  mcmntain  of  God 
is  called  Horeb,  not  Sinai;  from  Gen.  xxxii, 
32  on  Jacob  is  used  in  preference  to  Israel ;  die 
name  of  Moseys  father-in-law  is  Jeihro.  Char- 
acteristic expressions  are  also:  the  mam  Moses, 
and  to  bring  np  frran  the  land  of  Egypt,  where 
J  uses  to  bring  out. 

The  linguistic  peculiarities  of  P  are  very 
numerous.  Driver  entmierates  SO  expressions 
characteristic  of  the  narrative  portions  of 
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P,  many  of  which  occor  never  or  rarely  in 
omer  bot^s,  some  of  them  only  again  in  Eze- 
kiel.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned :  The  use  of 
the  divine  name  Elohim  in  Genesis;  Paddan 
Aram  is  the  r^tilar  name  for  Mesopotamia; 
the  mountain  of  God  is  called  Sivai,  as  in  J, 
never  Horeb.  The  shorter  form  of'  the  pro- 
noun of  the  first  person  singular  ani  is  used  130 
times,  the  longer'  fonn  anokhi  only  once.  The 
Hebrew  avmim,  meanir^  peoples,  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  kin^olk,  especially  in  th«  two 
phrases  "that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his 
kinsfolk*  and  *to  be  gathered  unto  one's  kins- 
folk.* Other  pecuKar  expresnons  are:  To  be 
fruitful  md  itmlHply  •  ■  this  selfsame  day 
(literally  *the  bone  of  this  day*)  .  .  after 
their  families  ■  .  .;  soul  (nephesh)  in  the 
sense  of  "person*  ■  .  .;  throughout  their 
generations  .  .  . ;  conffregatton  of  the  Israel- 
ites  .  ■  .;  according  to  the  tnouth  {com- 
mand)  of  .  .  .;  etc 

D  zSso  has  its  characteristic  words  and 
idirases :  Moreb  is  used,  not  Sinai,  as  the  name 
of  the  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  fdven; 
that  yow  days  may  be  long  .  .  a  mighty 
hoMd  and  a  stretched  out  arm  .  .  .;  the  stran- 
ger, the  fatherless,  and  the  widow  .  .  . :  and 
remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt 
.  .  .;  to  do  what  is  right  {or  evil)  in  the 
eyes  of  Yahweh  .  .  . ;  vfith  all  the  heart  and 
with  ail  ihe  soul  .  .  .;  to  observe  to  do 
■ !  etc 

(3)  PecuHtrities  of  Thought— J  reflects  a 
very  primitive  and  pronoonced  anthropomorrMc 
conception  of  deity.  Yahweh  is  represented 
not  only  as  forming  human  resohitions  and  as 
swayed  by  human  emotions  which  is  common 
also  in  later  books,  but  as  performing  his  acts 
in  a  human  way.  The  T  narrative  shows  less 
tendency  than  is  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 
Fentatench  to  exjrfain  si^ificant  events  by  an 
appeal  to  the  extraordmaty,  miraculous  or 
stfpematural.  There  is  a  more  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  play  of  natural  forces.  (See,  for 
example,  tiie  J  story  of  the  plagues  of  E^ypt 
Exod.  viii,  1-4.  20-32;  ix,  1-7,  etc.,  and  com- 
pare these  with  viii,  5-7;  ix,  8-12,  etc,  and  also 
the  J  story  of  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Exod  xiv,  21).  E  reveals  dliferent  and  mpre 
elaborate  theological  ideas.  The  God  of  E  ap- 
pears not  in  hodtW  form  but  in  dreams  and  he 
carries  out  his  plans  through  the  ministry  of 
angels.  Closely  connected  with  this  high  vie# 
of  Divine  manifestations  is  the  representation 
of  Abraham  as  a  prophet  and  Moses,  though 
not  called  a  prophet,  is  represented  as  entrusted 
with  a  prophet's  mission.  Both  J  and  E  have 
much  to  say  about  the  sacred  sites  of  Pales- 
tine. The  theological  conceptions  of  P  are 
strikingly  different.  The  author  scrupulously 
avoids  anthrop(Mnoridiisms  and  there  are  no 
angels  or  dreams  as  means  of  communication. 
In  the  legal  sections  of  P  refigion  is  defined 
in  tenns  of  ritual  and  form  wfaida  is  at  variance 
with  the  sprit  of  J  and  E. 

D,  like  the  other  documents,  has  its  own 
peculiar  tfaeolo^cal  conceptions.  Its  funda- 
mental theological  thought  is  expressed  in 
Deut.  vi(  4.  and  its  fundamental  law,  reiter- 
ated again  and  again,  in  Deut.  vi,  5.  While  T 
and  £  make  mention  of  tbe  old  sacred  places  D 
wUl  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  while  J 
and  E  seem  to  consider  the  pUlar  a  perfect' 


l<tgitimate  symbol  of  Hebrew  reHg^on,  D  pro- 
Ufaits  the  setting  up  of  the  pillar.   While  J  and  ' 
E  permit  the  bringing  of  sacrifice  in  different 
places,  D  recognizes  but  one  leptimate  place  of 
public  worship. 

These  and  other  peculiarities  clearly  and 
convincingly  point  to  diversity  of  authorship. 

8.  Post-Mosaic  Elements.— If  only  the 
book  of  Genesis  were  a  compilation  Moses 
might,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  its  compiler  and 
the  author  of  the  remaining  books  (this  was  the 
view  of  Astrec).  But  if  the  entire  Pentateuch 
is  a  compilation,  this  fact  in  itself  makes  bdief 
in  the  Mosaic  authorship  practically  impossible. 
There  are,  however,  some  additional  specific 
considerations  that  have  convinced  scholars  that 
Moses  cannot  be  the  author  and  that  at  least 
some  portions  come  from  post-Mosaic  times. 
There  are,  for  instance,  certain  literary  con-  ■ 
siderations,  such  as  the  use  of  the  thirf  per- 
son, when  speaking  of  Moses  (Num.  xxxni,  2 
or  Exod.  vi,  26,  27),  or  the  account  of  lAases' 
death  (Deut.  xxxiv,  1-8),  Again  in  the  narra- 
tive portions  {Deut.  i,  5;  iv,  41,  46,  47,  49,  Num. 
xxii)  the  territory  east  of  the  Jordan  is  spoken 
of  as  "beyond  Jordan,**  implying  that  the  author 
lived  west  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  not  true  of 
Moses.  Residence  in  western  Palestine  is  im-  ■ 
plied  also  in  the  use  of  the  geographical  term  - 
neghebh,  i.e.,  the  southern  portion  of  Judah  with 
the  general  meaning  "south,*  and  of  "sea,*  with 
the  general  meaning  "west."  The  name  Hebron, 
used  in  Gen.  xin,  18;  xxiii,  2;  xxxvii,  14, 
and  Num.  xiit,  22,  was  of  post-Mosaic  origin 
(Josh,  xiv,  15;  XV,  13);  the  same  is  true  of 
the  name  Dan  (c&  Gen.  xiv,  14 ;  Dent,  xxxiv,  ■ 
with  Jdg.  xviii,  29).  In  tlie  same  direction' 
point  passages  like  Deut  iii,  14  (ea,  Jdg.  x; 
3,  4)  and  Gen.  xl,  15. 

There  are  also  certain  historical  statements 
which  point  to  a  post-Mosaic  date  lltus  Gen. 
xxxvi,  31  presupposes  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  in  Israel;  the  eaqiression,  *die 
Canaanite  was 'then  in  the  land*  (<^.  xii,  6; 
xiii,  7),  has  meaning  only  if  written  at  a  time 
when  the  Canaanites  had  disappeared  at  least 
as  an  independent  people.  Deut.  ti,  12  and 
Num.  xxt,  14,  15  look  back  to  the  conquest  as 
an  accomplished  fact,  Exod.  xv,  13,  17,  pre- 
suppose the  establishment  of  Yahweh's  sanctu- 
ary on  Mount  Zion.  If  Moses  wrote  the  endre 
Pentateuch,  is  it  not  strange  that  he  was  iu 
doubt  regarding  the  name  of  his  own  father- 
in-taw  (cp.  Exod.  ii,  18:  Num.  x,  29,  lAth 
Exod.  iii,  1;  xviii,  1).  Moreover,  the  dnr^ 
acterikation  of  Moses  in  certain  passages  reads 
as  if  it  came  from  some  one  other  than  Moses. 
(for  example,  Exod.  xi,  3;  Num.  »i,  3;  Deut. 
xxxiv,  10).  There  are  also  some  legislative 
enactments  which  presuppose  a  background 
other  tiian  that  of  the  desert  (for  instance, 
Exod.  xxtH,  19;  Dent  xix,  14),  and  somti 
archaeological  rererences  wlUch  seem  to  have 
ori^nated  at  a  relatively  late  date  (for  in-' 
stence,  Exod.  xxx,  13.  34;  xxxvlii,  24^;  and 
Deut.  iii,  11). 

Now,  while  it  is  true  that  Moses  might, 
perhaps,  have  written  some  of  the  passages 
enumerated,  others  cannot  possibly  come  from 
him ;  and  in  every  case  the  only  natural  inter- 
pretation is  that  which  ascribes  the  passage  to 
another  and  later  author.  Again,  while  some 
of  the  passages  might,  perbops,  be  thrown  out 
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as  interpoIadoDS,  others  are  so  closely  bound 
with  their  context  that  thejr  would  carry 
with  them  large  sections  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  resulting^  breaking  up  of  continuity  in 
narration  would  increase  rather  than  diminish 
the  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  diffi- 
culties disajypear  if  it  is  admitted  that  the  nar- 
rative in  whidi  the  alleged  post-Mosaic  elements 
are  found  were  written  in  the  period  to  which 
modem  scholarship  assigns  them. 

9.  Chronological  Order  of  the  Penta- 
teachal  Documents. —  If  the  Pentateuch  is  a 
compilation,  and  if  the  documents  used  by  the 
compiler  were  written  subsequently  to  Moses, 
is  it  possible  to  arrange  them  in  chronological 
order?  In  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
scholars  have  studied  the  documents  along 
several  lines,  so  as  to  determine:  (1)  The 
historical  sittiation  reflected  in  die  documents; 
(2)  the  Uieological  standpoint  expressed  or 
implied;  (3)  the  relation  of  the  Pentateuchal 
documents  to  other  Old  Testament  writings: 

(4)  peculiarities  of  vocabulary  and  style,  and 

(5)  die  mutual  relation  of  the  documents.  The 
conclusions  reached  may  be  summed  up  in 
these  words:  1.  J  and  E  reflect  the  historical 
situation  of  the  period  of  the  judges  and  of  the 
early  kings;  D  that  of  the  later  kings,  especially 
conditions  presupposed  in  the  account  of  Jo- 
siah's  reforms  and  Jeremiah's  prophecies;  P 
tiat  of  the  exilic  and  postexilic  period,  espe- 
cially the  age  of  Ezra-Nehemiah.  2.  The  theo- 
logical standpoint  of  each  document  agrees  with 
what  is  known  of  Hebrew  theological  thinking 
during  the  period  to  which  the  document  is 
assigned  by  the  historical  background  reflected 
in  it  3.  J  and  £  have  points  of  contact  with 
Old  Testament  wridngs  known  to  have  oriff> 
inated  before  b.c.  650  (for  instance,  the  Sm 
century  prc^^ts) ;   D   with  literature 

can  be  dated  between  650  and  the  exile  (Jen, 
Kings) ;  P  with  that  of  the  exilic  and  post- 
exilic  period  (Malachi,  Ezra,  Neh.,  Chronicles). 
D  appears  to  have  been  unknown  during  the 
period  of  the  early  monarchy,  P  before  the 
exile.  4.  The  vocabulary  and  style  of  each 
document  are  just  what  the^  mi^ht  be  expected 
to  be  if  the  docimients  were  written  during  the 
periods  to  which  the  historical  background 
punts.  5.  In  their  legal  as  in  their  historical 
sections  IE,  D  and  P  represent  three  successive 
stages  of  development  ;  P  implies  the  prior  ex- 
istence of  D,  D  the  prior  existence  of  J  and  E. 
6.  All  the  available  evidence  points  to  the  fol- 
lowing approximate  dates  for  the  docirnirats: 
J  belongs  to  the  early  centuries  of  the  mon- 
archy, perhaps  to  the  9th  century  ;  E  was  writ- 
ten somewhat  later,  but  still  during  the  fcriod 
of  the  earljr  tnouarchy,  perhaps  a  genoation  or 
two  preceding  tiie  a^^earance  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury prophets.  D  presupposes  the  activity  of 
the  8di  century  prophets  and  was  written  dur- 
ing the  reactionary  reign  of  Idanasseh,  not  far 
from  650  b.c  (See  DEirrESONOMY).  P  orig- 
inated among  the  descendants  of  the  exiles  m 
Babylonia  about  500  or  450  b.c 

10.  Growth  of  the  Pentateachf—  In  conclu- 
sion, a  brief  survey  may  be  given  of  the  several 
stages  in  die  devdopment  of  the  Pentateudi. 

(1)  The  earliest  literary  period  in  Israel,  as 
among  other  peoples,  was  preceded  by  aq  age  of 
song  and  story.  The  songs,  dealing  with  sig- 
nificant incidents  and  events  in  the  history  of 


the  clan,  tribe  or  nation,  and  with  the  heroic 
deeds  of  individuals,  were  highly  prized  and  re- 
peated both  by  the  common  people  and  by  pro- 
fessional singers.  Alongside  of  these  songs 
existed  stories  and  legends  centring  around 
important  persons  and  events.  Some  of  this 
material  goes  back  to  pre-Mosaic  times. 

(2)  In  the  course  of  time  collections  of  the 
songs  were  nud^  two  of  which  are  referred  to 
in  the  Old  Testament  (The  Book  of  the  Wars 
of  Yahweh,  Num.  xxi,  14  and  The  Book  of 
Yashar,  Joui.  x,  13)..  Similarly,  the  individtui 
stories  were  combined  into  cycles,  centr- 
ing around  prominent  persons  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  battle  or  in  conuKtion  with  other 
epoch-making  events  (cp.  The  Patriarchal 
Stories). 

(3)  After  the  occupation  of  Palestine  the 
Hebrews  assimilated  in  large  part  the  native 
population  and  rededicated  to  Yahweh  many 
of  the  local  shrines  and  suictuaries.  With  the 
sanctuaries  some  of  the  traditions  that  had 
grown  up  around  the  sacred  idaces  were  taken 
over  by  the  invaders. 

(4)  In  time  the  new  religion  introduced  by 
Moses  permeated  the  early  pre-Mosaic  material 
and  caused  various  other  modifications  that 
brought  them  into  line  with  the  newer  and 
h^er  religions  conceptions. 

(5)  The  entrance  into  Palestine  ^oduced 
far-reaching  social  changes  which  necesatated 
the  adaptation  of  older  laws  to  the  new  condi- 
tions and  to  the  formulation  of  new  laws.  At 
the  sanctuaries,  codes  of  such  laws  may  have 
been  made  (cp.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant), 
and  in  the  same  places  efforts  may  have  been 
made  to  preserve  in  more  perman^t  form  the 
SMigs  and  stories  of  the  past. 

(6)  During  the  period  of  the  United  Mon- 
archy traces  of  connected  prose  writing  appear 
for  the  flrst  time.  The  new  literary  interest 
continued  to  flourish,  even  after  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  and  manifested  itself  among 
the  prophets  in  the  collection  of  ancient  songs 
and  stories,  and  their  compilation,  after  im- 
pressing upon  them  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
collectors  into  extensive  narrative  works,  which 
endeavored  to  trace  history  back  to  the  begin- 
tung  of  man's  life  upon  earth.  Several  cwnmla- 
tions  of  this  kind  nu^  have  been  tmdertaken, 
bot  only  two  of  them,  "The  Yahwist,"  written 
in  Judah,  and  *The  Elt^st,*  written  in  Xsra^ 
exerted  marked  influence  on  later  literary 
developments  affecting  the  growth  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

(7)  The  next  significant  step  was  a  com- 
bination of  these  two  documents,  'The  Yah- 
wistic*  and  ^The  Elohistic,*  into  one  continuous 
history.  This  was  done  probab^*  during  the 
reactionary  reign  of  Manasseh,  vhta  the  les- 
sons taught  in  and  by  these  histories  needed 
to  be  impressed  upon  the  people.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  Yahwis^  which  originated  in 
Judah,  where  the  combmation  was' made— the 
northern  kingdom  having  disappeared— was 
made  the  basis  of  the  compilation. 

(S)  During  the  same  general  period  the 
Deuteronomic  Code,  or  D,  assumed  Hteraty 
form.  In  a  sense  D  marks  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  pro^ihets  and  the  priests.  The  author 
or  authors  sought  to  make  the  prophetic  teach- 
ing more  effective  by  putting  die  lofty,  pro- 
phetic principles  into  concrete  form.  Hence; 
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they  adopted,  as  far  as  possible,  previously 
existing  forms,  usages  and  traditions,  and 
eUtninating  the  lower  elements  they  poured  into 
them  a  deeper  and  more  spiritual  significanca 

(9)  After  the  acceptance  of  D  as  the  law  of 
the  tend  duiin^  the  reign  of  Josiafa,  the  desira- 
bility of  Gombuiing  the  new  law  code  with  the 
earhcr  documents  wu  soon  felt  This  feeling 
received  a  new  impetus  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  national  life,  when  the  few  remains  of 
national  literature  came  to  be  h^ly  priied. 
Thus,  at  some  time  during  the  6th  century  D 
was  united  with  JE,  the  compiler,  or  compilers, 
introducing  into  the  older  work  such  modifi- 
cations as  were  necessary  to  maintain  or  estab- 
lish a  logical  arrangement. 

(10)  The  pubhcatirai  of  D  with  its  prophetic 
note  catued  me  priests  to  fed  that  their  own 
interests  and  the  interests  of  the  phase  of  re* 
ligton  they  represented  demanded  the  collection 
into  a  short  code  of  the  more  fundamental  laws 
dealing  with  the  priests'  interests  and  ideals. 
The  result  was  the  so-called  *Law  of  Holiness" 
(Levit  xvii-xxvi  See  article  Leviticus). 
which  was  compiled  shortly  before  the  exile  of 
B.C  586. 

(11)  The  Bab^cmian  exile  was  of  the  great- 
est sie^iificance  in  the  development  of  Israel's 
literature  and  religion.  Religion  became  spirit- 
ualized, especially  through  the  activity  of  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel.  But  while  the  spiritualizing 
process  was  going  on  the  question  seems  to 
have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  some:  Having 
readied  the  higher  stages  of  religion,  how  may 
the  lapses  of  the  past  be  avoided?  The  answer 
was:  By  insisting  upon  obedience  to  definite 
rules  and  regulations.  With  the  promulgation 
of  D  the  reign  of  written  law  had  its  beginnin|[: 
the  Law  of  Hofiness  and  the  laws  of  Ezekid 
naxk  fnrdier  steps  in  the  same  direction,  but 
the  hts^st  devdopment  of  the  legalistic  tend- 
ency may  be  seen  in  the  Priestly  Code,  which 
originated  among  the  exiles  in  Babylon. 

(12^  Hie  new  law,  having  behind  it  the 
attthonty  of  the  name  of  Moses,  soon  came  to 
be  accepted  and  revered  as  final  authority.  In 
other  words,  the  seat  of  authority  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  present  experience-  of  com- 
mnmon  with  God  to  laws  thought  to  have  been 
given  when  God  seemed  much  nearer  to  his 
people.  This  new  interest  in  the  past  impelled 
some  priest  or  priests  who  were  under  the 
influence  of  the  new  point  of  view  to  rewrite 
the  early  history  of  Israel,  tracing  it  back  to 
creation,  perhaps  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  fitting  historical  setting  for  the  tews 
of  the  Priestly  Code. 

(13)  The  necessity  of  amalgamating  the  two 

Srallei  histories  of  the  Mosaic  and  the  pre- 
omk  ages  JED  and  P  must  have  been  felt 
soon  after  the  compitetion  of  the  Priestly  Code. 
As  long  as  the  two  existed  side  by  side  as 
separate  works,  they  would  appear  to  compete 
for  recognition  as  the  authoritative  work  of 
Moses  or  of  Yahweh.  Such  controversy  could 
be  avoided  only  by  imiting  the  two  into  one 
continuous  woric  The  task  of  fusing  JED 
with  P  majr  have  been  undertaken  by  Ezra  die 
scribe,  or,  if  not  by  him,  by  some  one  dse  who 
was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  P. 

(14)  Thus,  ande  from  minor  alterations 
made  a  teter  period,  the  Pentateuch  reached 
its  complete  form  before  bxl  400.  The  finiihed 


production  received  the  designation  TOrHh  or 
Law.  Subsequently  it  was  divided  at  natural 
dividing  points  into  five  parts  or  books,  so  that 
the  whole  came  to  be  known  as  the  ^Five- 
Fifths  of  the  Law.*  From  this  title  came  the 
name  "Pentateuch,"  meanitw  *Five-Roll  Tre»> 
tise,*  which  was  ctuned  bjf  Greek  writers,  from 
whom  it  passed  into  Latin  and  other  Westers 
lai^ruages. 
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Frederick  Carl  Eiseleit, 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Interpretation, 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute. 

FENTAUR  (Egyptian,  Pen-ta-were),  an 
Egyptian  scribe  who  died  about  the  10th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Menephtah.  He  is  famed  as 
the  copyist  of  the  papyrus  (Sallier  3)  in  which 
is  recorded  the  poem  celebrating  the  victory 
of  Rameses  H  over  the  Hittttes  at  Kadesh. 
Pentaur  was  long  considered  the  author  of  the 
poem.  In  Egypt  another  person  of  this  name 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  treason  in  the 
reign  of  Rameses  III.  Consult  Breasted,  J.  H., 
*A  History  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians*  (New 
York  1908). 

PENTECOST,  George  Frederick,  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  clergyman :  b.  Albion,  111.,  23 
Sept.  1841.  He  was  private  secretary  to  the 
governor  of  Kansas  Territory  in  1858  and  later 
entered  Georgetown  University  which  he  left 
to  join  the  Union  army,  where  he  was  chaplain 
of  the  8th  Kentucky  Cavalry  volunteers  in  1862- 
64.  After  the  war  he  held  several  Baptist  pas- 
torates, was^^tor  of  Tompkins  Avemie  Coif 
gregational  Chvrdi  in  Brooklyn  1880-^;  en- 
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gitg«d  In  evan^cal  iroric  ^th  iioo&y  in  Scot-- 
land  and  England  in  1887-88;  and  in  188^1 
conducted  a  mission  to  the  ^iglish-spe^ng: 
Brahmans  in 'India.  He  was  pastor  of  Mary- 
l^ne  Presbyterian  Church,  London,  1891-^, 
and  of  die  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  1897-1902;  and  after  that  was  sent  by  the 
joint  boards  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional churches  as  spedal  conunissioner  to  the 
HuUpirine  Islands,  Oiina  and  Japan.  He  is  at 
present  the  pastor  of  the  Bethany  Presbyterian 
Churdi  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  written  <The 
Angel  in  the  Marble>  (1876);  <Bib]e  Studies^ 
(10  vols.,  1880-89);  <  Birth  and  Boyhood  of 
airist>  (1896);  'Precious  Truths'  (1898),  and 
others. 

PENTECOST  (from  the  Greek  pente- 
koste,  the  fiftieth),  a  Jewish  festival,  held  on 
the  fiftieth  day  after  Passover  (the  16th  of 
Nisan),  in  celebration  of  the  ingathering  and 
in  thank^ving  for  the  harvest.  It  may_  fall  on 
the  5th,  6th  or  7th  of  Sivan.  Its  establishment 
is  related  in  Levit.  xxiii,  15,  16  and  Deut.  xvi, 
9-12.  It  was  called  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (Exod. 
xxxiv,  22)  because  it  occurred  at  the  end  of 
a  weeic  of  weeks,  or  seven  weeks ;  the  Feast  of 
the  Harvest  (Exod.  xxiii,  16)  ;  or  the  I>ay  of 
First-Fraits  Numb,  xxviii,  26).  It  is  cele- 
brated by  Jews  of  the  present  day  on  die  6th 
and  7th  of  Sivan  —  that  is,  between  the  second 
half  of  May  and  the  first  half  of  June:  It  is 
also  a  festivail  of  the  Qiristian  Church,  occur- 
ring 50  days  afer  Easter,  and  Is  celebrated  in 
commemoration  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  the  disciples  gathered  together  to 
celebrate  die  ancient  feast  (Acts  ii,  1-4).  It  is 
called  Pentecost  in  the  Roman  Catholic  C3iurch ; 
but  Whitsunday  by  Anglicans. 

PENTECOSTAL  CHURCH  OP  THE 
NAZARENE,  also  called  the  HOLINESS 
CHURCH,  an  American  church  body  fonned 
in  1908.  Its  most  particular  tenet  is  sanctifi- 
cation  by  faith  after  jusdfication  has  been  ef- 
fected dirot^h  the  medium  of  divine  grace. 
Hie  Oiordi  maintains  a  collegiate  institute  at 
North  Scituate,  R.  1.,  and  maintains  theological 
schools  at  Los  Angeles,  C^.,  and  at  Pilot  Point, 
Tex.  It  is  also  connected  with  Texas  Holi- 
ness University  at  Peniel,  Tex.,  and  Arkansas 
Holiness  University  at  Vilonia,  Ark.  The  offi- 
cial publications  are  the  Reulak  Christian, 
Providence,  R.  I..  Holiness  Evangel,  Pilot 
Point,  Tex.,  and  The  Nasarene  Messenger,  Los 
Angeles,  CaL  In  1919  -die  CSiurch  had  780  min- 
isters, 941  churches  and  33,419  communicants. 

PENTSLICON,  the  modern  mountain 
nuiffe  known  as  Mendell  It  is  situated  in 
AtUca.  The  marble  quarries  on  its  slopes  fur- 
ni^ed  material  for  the  great  public  buildings 
of  Adiens.  Consult  Gardner,  E.  A-,  ^Andent 
Adiens>  (London  1902). 

PENTHESILEA,  according  to  Greek 
legend  die  daughter  of  Arei  and  qneca  of  the 

Amazons.  She  aided  the  Trojans  in  their 
stniggle  with  Greece  and  was  slain  by  Achilles, 
who  was  about  to  erect  a  tomb  for  her  when 
Thersites  reproached  him  so  that  Achilles  slew 
the  latter  and  the  body  of  Penthesilea  was 
thrown  Into  the  Scamander  by  Diomedes. 

PENTLAND  FIRTH,  pJnt'Und  firdi,  a 
channel  coimecdng  the  AUantic  Ocean  with 
the  Norifa  Sea,  tyuiE  between  the  mainland  o£ 


Scotland  and  the  Orkney  Islands.  It  is  about 
14  miles  long,  east  to  west,  six  to  afi^t  miles 
broad  and  is  regularly  traverSCid  by  a  steam- 
ferry.  A  current,  setting  from  west  to  east 
at  eadi  tide,  flows  through  it  with  a  velocity 
of  6  to  12  miles  per  hour,  meeting  another  tidal 
wave  speeding  from  east  and  cauung  many 
eddies  and  whirlpools,  rendering  navigation  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  for  ssdUiv  vessus.  At  its 
eastern  extremity  are  die  Pentluid  Skerries,  a 
group  of  small  islands  and  rocks,  the  scene  of 
numerous  shipwrecks.  On  the  Muckle  Skerry, 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  nordi  by  east  of 
Duncansbay  Head,  are  twin  lighdiouses,  lOD 
feet  apart,  with  two  fixed  lights  —  the  one  170 
feet,  visible  19  miles,  and  the  other  140  feet 
hig^i,  visible  18  miles.  Previous  to  the  vrar 
more  than  5,000  vessels  a  year  navigsted  this 
passage. 

PENTLAND  HILLS,  a  mountain  range 
of  Scotland,  of  porphyry  and  greenstone  for- 
mation, in  die  counties  of  Edinbur^,  Peebles 
and  Luiaric,  commencing  three  and  a  half  miles 
south  by  west  of  Edintnir^,  and  extending 
southwest  for  about  16  miles.  The  hi^est 
summits  are  ScaM  Law,  1,898  feet,  and  Carne- 
thy,  1j890  feet  above  sea-level.  The  water  sup- 
ply of  Edinburgh  is  obteined  from  springs  on 
these  hills. 

PENTLANDII^  a  sulphide  of  iron  and 
nickel  worked  for  nickel  in  Gap  nunc,  Lancas- 
ter County,  Pa. 

PBNTONVILLB,  London.  England,  a 
populous  district  in  the  parish  of  Saint  James, 
Gerkenwell,  first  settied  in  1773.  It  gives  its 
name  to  the  Pentonville  Model  Prison,  built  in 
1840-42  in  Caledonian  road,  in  the  adjacent 
par^  of  Islington.  The  prison  is  constructed 
on  the  radiating  principle,  so  al  to  adatit  of 
t^rou^  infection,  and  oontaiDS  accooonoda- 
tion  for  520  prisoners.  The  treatment  is  to 
"enforce  strict  individual  separation,  with  in- 
dustrial emplo3rment  and  moral  training.'  The 
advantages  of  tbis  type  of  orison  quickly 
brou^t  it  into  prominence,  and  within  a  very 
short  time  a  large  number  of  such  prisons  were 
erected  not  only  in  England,  but  all  orer  the 
civilised  worid. 

PBNTSTBMON,  in  systematic  botany,  a 
genus  of  chiefly  American  perennial  herbs  of 
the  figwort  family  (or  Scrophulariacea)  hav- 
ing opposite  or  ventidllate  leaves  and  bright 
blue,  purple,  red  or  white  flowers.  The  name 
of  this  genus  is  from  two  Greek  words,  *fwrr, 
five,  and  er^/tup,  or  warp  (the  latter  word 
akin  to  the  Latin  stamina,  a  warp,  a  fibre), — 
two  words  conjoined,  and  thus  expressing  the 
idea  of  *'five-stamened*  plants,  a  notion  that  re- 
fers to  the  presence  of  a  fifth  stamen  in  i^ants 
of  the  genus.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  stamen  in  question,  unlike  Its  four  com- 
panion stamens,  is  imperfect,  having  no  anther. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  many  species  of  this 
genus  are  natives  of  western  United  States. 
Two,  perhaps  threc^  species  occur  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Union ;  while  a  few  occur 
wild  in  Mexico.  Many,  cultivated  under  the 
name  *Beard-tongne,*  are  to  -be  found  in  Amer- 
ican gardens.  A  sterile  filatnent,  usually 
densely  bearded,  is  characteristic  of  the  plant 
This  perennial  has  pretty  flowers  which  in  die 
late  qwing  and  during  the  Bummer  abound  in 
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diy,  rodn^  r»^ns,  giving  at  a  distance  a 
h>acinth-Iike  eitect  to  the  landscape.  In  parts 
of  the  United  States  they  axt  said  to  be  very 
beautiful,  especially  somewhat  to  the  southward. 

Pentstemon  piw^ens  of  Solander  is  a  coin- 
mon  species,  and  its  stem  is  found  to  range  be- 
tween one  and  tJiree  feet  in  length.  Its  leaves 
are  oblong  or  lance-shaped,  and  its  dull  purple 
or  partly  whitish,  nodding  flowers  open,  ia^a 
slender  cluster.  Its  qaJyx  is  five-parted;  its 
corolla  tubular  and  slightly  dilate,  the  thioat 
being  nearly  closed '  by  a  bearded  palate.  It 
has  four  stamens  perfect,  and  the  fifth  is  a 
densetjr  yellow-bearded  sterile  filament ;  and 
there  is  a  sin^e  pistil.  It  occurs  especially  in 
drjf  soiled  regions.  P.  digitalis  of  Gray,  the 
white  beard-tongue  of  more  western  loc^ities 
and-  espedally  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  very 
effective  plant,  which  at  times  attains  the  height 
of  five  feet.  It  is  perhaps  the  tallest  member 
of  the  genus.  An  abrupUy  inflated  corolla  in- 
clines toward  a  pure  white  flower  in  this  species. 
Other  species  of  the  genus  are  CO  P-  lo^Qf^- 
ius  of  Solander,  growing  from  two  to  four 
feet  tall,  with  a  white  corolla  sometimes  purple- 
tinged;  (2)  P.  Cobaa  of  Nuttall  found  on  the 
plains  from  Kansas  southward.  It  grows  from 
one  to  two  feet  tall ;  has  ovate,  even  denticulate 
leaves,  and  a  few-flowered  panicle  or  raceme,  a 
pale  purplish  corolla,  abruptly  inflated  albove  a 
narrow  base.  Its  sterile  filament  is  bearded. 
Pentstemon  Cobaea  is  often  found  cultivated; 

(3)  P.  ovdtus  of  Douglas,  found  in  Oregon,  is 
an  early  blue-flowered  species,  puberulent  or 
pubescent,  with  ovate  or  lance-ovate  serrate 
leaves,  and  an  open  panicle  of  small  flowers; 

(4)  P.  conffrtfts  of  Douglas,  wWch  grows  from 
one  to  two  feet  tall,  has  lance-oMong,  oblong, 
even  linear,  quite  entire  leaves.  Its  inflorescence 
is  spike-like,  mterrupted  and  naked.  Its  corolla 
is  small,  cream  or  sulphur-colored.  Yet  in  one 
variety  of  this  species,  P.  caerileo-purpureus 
of  Gray,  it  is  blue-purple  and  violet  colored. 
This  variety  occurs  in  die  Rocky  Mountain  area 
and  in  other  parts  of  Uie  West;  CS)  P.  cam- 
bttnvldtus,  of  Willdenow,  is  a  plant  with 
lanceolate  leaves,  the  base  clasping.  It  tlowei^ 
in  a  raceme-like,  one-sided  panicle.  Its  corolla 
is  reddish-purpte  or  rose-colored;  and  its 
sterile  filament  is  bearded.  Common  in 
gardens,  this  Mexican  species  varies  great^ 
under  cultivation;  (6)  P.  barbahu  of  Nuttal, 
ahotber  species  found  in  Mexico  and  in  thfe 
United  States  as  far  north  as  Colorado,  has 
been  long  imder  cultivation  in  gardens.  Its 
slender,  wand-like  stems  attain  from  three  to 
four  feet  in  height  Its  leaves  are  pale,  and  it 
has  a  long,  loose,  raceme  or  panicle  of  droop- 
ing flowers.  The  corolla  is  narrowly  tubular 
and  of  a  scarlet  hue.  Some  beard  appears  in 
its  throat  but  its  sterile  filament  is  tialred;  (7) 
P.  grandilfldrus  of  Nuttall,  is  pale  and  graxicus, 
with  thidc  ovate  leaves,  closed  sessile  and  en- 
tire; the  upper  ones  are  rounded.  Its  short- 
pediceled  flowers  are  lilac-purple;  its  oblonf(, 
bell-shaped  corolla  is  almost  equally  five-lobed; 
and  its  sterile  filament  is  nearly  smooth.  Its 
home  is  in  Wisconsin  and  to  the  west  and  south- 
ward of  that  State;  (S)  P.  (fidber  of  Pursh, 
found  on  the  great  plains  from  Dakota,  south 
and  west  Its  ascending  stems  are  from  one  to 
two  feet  long.  Its  leaves  are  lanceolate  or 
lance-ovate,  and  it  bears  a  narrow  panicle  of 
-very  handsome  flowers;  tfac  tubular-inflated 
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corolla  bong  of  a  bright  purple-blue  hue^  with 
spreading  lobes.  Its  sterile  filaments  are  found 
either  slightly  hairy  or  else  entirely  naked;  (9) 
P.  Hartwegt  of  Beatham  (or  P.  gentionoides) , 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  elongated  peduncles, 
thre&'flowered  and  ^  corolla  of  a  deep  red  or 
red-purple,  is  found  wild  in  Mexico;  and  has 
also  passed  under  cultivation. 

Plants  formerly  called  Chelone  or  Turtle- 
Head  (o.v.)  (Ch«loue  barbata  and  CMmu 
compttniuata)  are  now  classed  among  pent 
stemons. 

PSNUMBKA.  See  Ecupse 
PENZA,  pSn'za,  Russia,  (1)  the  capital  of 
a  government  of  the  same  name,  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  an  eminence  at  the  junction  of  the 
Pen^a  and  Sura,  492  miles  by  rail  southeast 
of  Moscow.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  Catholic 
bishop.  It  was  founded  in  1666  by  Michael  as 
one  of .  four  fortified  defenses  against  Tartar 
incursions,  and  consists  of  an  old  town  with 
wooden  bouses,  and  a  new  town  with  many 
fine  mannons  and  residmces,  and  handsome 
dmrchea  standing  in  the  centres  of  large  open 
muapefi.  In  the  upper  end  of  Hxe  town  is 
Cathedral  square  in  which  are  located  tlie 
Gr-eek  cathedral,  the  courthouae  and  the  gover- 
nor's residence.  In  the  town  arc  several  beauti- 
ful gardens,  a  large  park,  and  numerous  good 
educational  institutions,  including  a  horticultural 
school  connected  with  the  Imperia]  Botanical 
Gardens  kicated  here.  It  possesses  paper  mills, 
tumber  and  flour  milk,  cloth  factories,  iron 
worjks,  tanneries,  soap^railing  and  candle-mak- 
iuR  estaMifihments,  etc.  Penza  is  the  marlwt 
place  for  certain  characteristic  textile  manufac- 
tures of  goats'  wool,  made  in  the  government 
Here  also  are  held  two  fairs  in  each  year  for 
sales  of  the  horses  and  cattle  bred  in  tbe  *  neigh- 
borhood. Pop.  83,100  (1917).  (2)  A  govern- 
ment of  central  Russia,  bounded  north  by 
Nipni-NovgoTod,  west  by  Tamboy,  south  ay 
Saratov,  and  east  by  Simbirsk;  has  an  area  of 
14,997  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  undulatit^ 
and  intersected  by  low  hills  separating  the 
basins  of  the  Oka,  Don  and  Volga,  the  last  of 
which  re<;eives  the  far  largest  share  of  the 
drainage  indirectly.  The  Moksha  and  Sura 
rivers  are  navigapbie  and.  si^>port  a  large  and 
active  t^-affic  The  climate  is  rather  severe ;  the 
average  yearly  temperature  being  40°,  with 
extremes  of  12°  in  January  and  68°  in  July, 
The  soil  is  a  fertile  black  loam.  The  forests 
are  extensive,  especially  in  the  north.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  chief  industry,  and  the  region  has 
large  areas  devoted  to  the  sugar  beet  which 
flourishes  here.  C^tle  and  horses  are  raised  in 
quanti^,  and  much  grain  is  grown.  Bee-keep- 
ing is  widchr  followed.  Mill-stones  are  quar- 
ried. The  (£ief  exports  are  com,  flour,  spirits, 
leather,  soap,  v^ax,  honey,  potash,  wool  and 
'timber.  Manufactures  are  steadily  progressing 
in  the  government   Pop.  1,940,500. 

PBHZANCE.  pen-sins',  England,  a  sea- 
port town  of  -  Cornwall,  picturesquely  situated 
pn  the  northwest  margin  of  Mount's  Bay,  on  a 
finely  curved  shore,  bordered  by  rodcy  heif^hts, 
26  miles  southwest  of  Truro.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Besides  three 
fine  parish  churches,  it  has  various  Dissenting 
chapels,  a  handsome  town-hall,  market-house 
and  custom-house;  a  granunar  sdiool,  and 
science  and  art  swools;  a  geological  society 
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with  a  valuable  collection,  a  public  library,  and 
other  scientific  or  literary  institutions.  TTie 
harbor  is  small,  about  25  acres,  and  is  formed 
by  a  breakwater,  with  a  lighthouse  at  the  ex~ 
tremity.  The  climate  is  extremely  mild,  though 
moist,  and  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  health  re- 
sort. It  is  a  large  gardening  section  raising 
early  vegetables  for  the  London  market.  The 
principal  industries,  however,  are  fishing  and 
shipping.  There  is  a  large  export  of  tin  and 
copper,  china-clay,  madeerel  and  pilchards  to 
Italy.  The  town  was  burned  by  a  hand  of 
Spanish  marauders  in  1595,  and  was  sacked  by 
Fairfax  in  1646.   Pop.  about  15.000. 

PEONS  AND  PSONAGB.  Peon  is  a 

Spanish  word  signifying  a  day  laborer,  and  in 
South  America  is  api>Iied  especially  to  Indians. 
By  the  word  peonage  is  meant  compulsory  serv- 
ice based  on  the  mdebtedness  of  the  peon  to 
the  employer.  By  the  civil  law  under  the  Span- 
ish coloiual  system,  and  by  special  statute  in 
some  countries,  as  for  instance  by  the  Law  reg- 
ulating contracts  between  masters  and  servants 
in  Mexico,  peons  are  compelled  to  continue  to 
worii  for  their  employers,  if  the:f  are  in  debt 
to  the  latter,  until  the  debt  is  paid.  They  re- 
ceive wages,  amounting  in  Mexico  to  $5  a 
month.  The  condition  which  arises  is  that  no 
effort  is  made  by  the  peon  to  keep  out  of  debt ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  larger  his  debt  the  more 
secure  he  feels,  and  if  the  employer  insists  on 
scaling  down  die  indebtedness,  it  is  not  only 
r^rded  as  an  insulting  lack  of  confidence,  but 
also  as  notice  of  a  coming  discharge.  On  his 
side,  however,  the  peon  may  demand  a  state- 
ment of  his  account  at  certain  intervals,  and  be 
allowed  17  d^  freedom  to  look  for  a  new  em- 
ployer willing  to  buy  his  account  —  that  is,  pay 
the  debt  to  the  former  employer,  and  take  over 
the  peon  worker  and  his  indebtedness.  In  Co- 
lombia peonage  is  at  its  worst.  The  peon  is 
obliged  to  work  for  the  employer  whom  he 
owes  four  days  in  every  week.  For  this  service 
he  recrives  five  cents  per  day  if  on  the  uplands, 
10  cents  if  on  the  lowlands.  He  has  use 
of  an  acre  or  more  of  land  upon  which  to  raise 
food  for  his  family,  and  except  for  the  pre- 
scribed four  days  (eight  hours  each)  his  time 
is  his  own.  As  a  rule  "trading*  is  done  at 
the  store  of  his  employer,  and  the  peon  is  at  his 
mercy  if  disposed  to  demand  extortionate 
prices.  It  is  alleged  that  many  proprietors,  by 
enticing  the  peons  in  their  employment  into 
needless  expenditures,  and  by  selling  ^  them 
goods  and  advancing  them  money,  contrive  to 
keep  them  hopelessly  in  debt  and  in  a  conse- 
quent state  of  Bondage.  The  creditor  however, 
has  no  power  over  the  wife  and  mildren  of 
the  peon,  nor  can  the  latter  be  sold  like  a  slave, 
peonage  was  abolished  in  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic in  1886. 

In  the  United  States  peonage  has  always  ex- 
isted to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  espedally 
ill  the  'Southern  States.  When  Arizona  and 
Mew  Mexico  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress  it  was  foand  that  the  local  laws  and 
customs  recognized  the  peonage  system,  and 
it  continued  until  1867,  when  Congress  abol- 
ished peonage  in  the  United  States  and  the  ter- 
ritories thereof.  This  condition  of  qualified 
servitude  is  still  more  or  less  prevalent  in  the 
South,  and  in  some  places  the  brutalities  perpe- 
trated have  ted  to  the  indictment  and  prosecu- 


tion of  offenders  for  violations  of  die  statutes. 
Since  1890  the  prosperity  of  the  Southern 
States  has  rivaled  that  of  the  North,  and  the 
demand  for  labor  has  been  phenomenal,  and 
employers,  especially  in  the  naval  stores  indus- 
try arid  on  the  plantations,  have  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  workmen.  As  a  result  of 
these  conditions  there  has  been  a  great  demand 
for  convict  labor  (q.v.).  In  many  instances 
persons,  white  as  well  as  black,  apparently 
widiout  money  or  friends,  have  been  arrested 
by  the  local  constable  and  arraigned  before  the 
police  or  justice  of  the  peace  court  At  this 
point  it  has  been  customary  for  an  employer  or 
agent  of  a  large  employer  of  labor  to  appear 
on  the  scene  and  induce  the  prisoner  to  plead 
guilty  to  a  trivial  offense,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  employer  (who  is  quite  often  in 
conspiracy  with  the  court  officials)  would  pay 
the  fine  and  prevent  an  imprisonment.  A  writ- 
ten acknowle<^ment  of  debt  is  secured  from 
the  victim,  in  which  he  agrees  to  work  for  the 
person  paying  the  fine,  either  on  his  plantation 
or  in  his  labor  camp.  The  victim  is  then  taken 
to  the  place  of  labor,  and  finds  that  he  is 
guarded  there  like  a  convict.  If  he  turns  to 
and  works  diligently  so  as  to  pay  off  the  debt 
due  his  emplc^er,  he  is  charged  with  all  kinds 
of  goods  at  high  prices,  and  the  debt  is  held 
over  him  for  an  indefinite  period.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  revolts  and  e5uu>es,  he  is  run 
down,  arrested  without  process,  retiuned  to  the 
private  prison  and  perhaps  beaten  bnitolbr. 

AnoUier  way  of  securing  victims  is  for  the 
employer  or  his  agent  to  proceed  to  some  town 
or  and  to  hire  a  lot  of  laborers,  agreeing  to 
pay  them  certain  wages  and  their  railroad  fare 
to  the  place  of  labor,  and  to  advance  them  pro- 
visions from  the  company  store,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  the  commissaiy.  The  labor- 
ers arrive,  and  at  the  outset  are  indebted  to  the 
employer,  who  sees  that  they  trade  out  their 
wages  at  the  commissary,  and  in  many  instan- 
ces, by  a  system  of  deductions  and  fabe  entries, 
manages  to  keep  the  laborer  perpetually  in  debt. 
If  the  laborer  has  a  family,  so  mudi  the  better 
for  the  employer;  they  must  live  out  of  the 
commissary,  and  if  the  laborer  runs  away  his 
family  is  detained  at  the  camp.  The  writer  has 
known  of  an  employer  withholding  youi%  chil- 
dren from  both  father  and  mother  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fordi^  the  payment  of  a  debt  If  the 
laborer  escapes,  the  machinery  of  the  local 
criminal  law  is  put  in  motion  to  arrest  and  re- 
turn him  under  the  charge  of  false  pretenses, 
cheating  and  swindling;  or,  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  under  the  law  relating  to  false  prom- 
ises. If  the  runaway  is  arrested  he  is  seldom 
tried  before  the  courts.  The  arresting  officer, 
often  in  the  pay  of  the  employer,  induces  the 
vutim  to  return  to  woric  raUwr  than  go  to  jail, 
and  so  he  returns  to  bondage  with  a  heavier 
load  of  debt  to  carry,  for  the  cost  of  puTsmt 
and  arrest  is  charged  to  him.  Often  no  process 
is  issued  for  arrest  but  the  employer  arrests 
without  process,  returns  the  prisoner  to  his 
labor  camps  and  inflicts  severe  chastbement 
Many  of  the  labor  contracts  contain  provisions 
to  the  effect  that  the  'laborer  consents  to  allow 
himself  to  be  lodced  in  a  stodcade  at  night  and 
at  any  other  time  when  the  employer  sees  fit 
to  do  ^8. 

On  2  Mardi  1908  the  House  of  Represents- 
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tives  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Immi- 
gration Commifiuotier  to  investigate  the  treat- 
ment and  conditions  of  labor  of  the  imini|^nts 
on  the  cotton  plantations  of  iJbe  Missis»ppi 
Delta,  in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  and  also 
on  the  turpentine  farms,  and  in  the  lumber  and 
railway  camps  of  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana and  other  Slates.  The  commission  made 
an  exhaustive  inquiry,  and  devel<^ed  the  fact 
that  cases  of  peonage  existed  in  every  State 
in  the  Union  excepting  Oklahoma  and  Connec- 
ticut. Most  of  those  in  a  condition  of  peonage 
in  the  South  had  been  sent  there  from  New 
York  City,  their  fare  thither  constituting  the 
first  link  m  the  chain  of  debt  which  ever  grew 
heavier.  It  was  found  that  the  root  of  the  sys- 
tem was  in  the  terms  of  the  contract-labor  laws, 
which  made  the  flight  of  a  man  in  debt  for 
money  or  goods  or  transportation  advanced, 
prima  facie  evidence  of  intent  to  defraud;  and 
thus  it  was  easy  to  bring  about  their  arrest  and 
sentence  to  jail,  unless  ttie  employer  paid  a  fine 
to  be  charged  up  on  the  peon's  account.  The 
courts  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas  and  Missouri  found  methods  of  safe- 
guarding the  rigiits  of  the  peons,  and  have  done 
much  toward  ending  the  condition;  and  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  historic  Clyatt  case  ruled 
that  while  there  is  no  law  against  peonage,  it 
was  unlawful  to  arrest  and  confine  a  man  for 
debt,  and  that  damages  might  be  recovered 
dierefor.  The  condition  of  peonage  is  still  in 
nninterrupted  sway  in  some  of  the  New  Eng- 
land lumber  camps,  and  to  some  extent  in  every 
cosmopcAitan  city. 

In  New  York  and  San  Francisco  thousands 
of  -Qiinese  coolies,  mostly  employed  in  laun- 
dries, exist  under  a  system  of  peonage  not  un- 
like that  in  vogue  in  the  South;  while  the 
Italian  padrone  system,  which  has  always  held 
sway  in  the  Ilaflian  quarter  of  New  York  City, 
has  held  hundreds  of  immigrants  in  slavery. 
These  two  evils  of  metropolitan  life  have  re- 
ceived scant  if  any  attention  from  the  Federal, 
State  or  municipal  authorities. 

PEONY,  a  genus  (Paonia)  of  the  family 
Ranunculacea.  With  one  exception  (P. 
fcioicMit) 'the  species  are  natives  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  They  are  practicaiUy  alt  in  cultivation  in 
gardens,  being  valued  for  their  hardiness,  easy 
cultivation  and  large,  attractive  flowers.  They 
are  mostly  herbaceous  perennials  with  tuberous 
rootstocks,  large  pinnate  leaves  and  flowers 
ranging  through  all  shades  of  red  to  white  and 
yellow,  Many  garden  varieties  and  hj'brids 
have  been  produced,  including  numerous  double 
forms.  The  plants  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil,  but  thrive  best  in  rich,  rather  moist  deep 
loam.  The  crowns  should  be  buried  two  indies 
below  die  surface  and  the  ground,  especially 
close  to  the  plant,  kept  free  from  weeds.  When 
once  established  annual  dressings  of  stable 
manure  should  be  given  and  the  i>Tants  left  un- 
dUsturbed.  Properly  treated  peonies  will  often 
piove  satisfactory  for  25  years  without  removal 
or  renewal.  The  most  popular  species  is  P. 
officinalis,  a  native  of  southern  Europe^  which 
produces  large  flowers  abundantly  dunng  late 
spring.  The  next  most  popular  is  probably  P. 
c^hiHoro,  a  native  of  Siberia,  blossoming  about 
a  month  later  than  the  preceding  speaes  and 
having  fragrant  flowers.  A  large  number  of 
the  cultivated  forms  are  derived  from  diese 


two  species.  The  roots  of  the  latter  are  used 
the  Tartars  for  food.  Several  species  are 
Imown  as  Chinese  peonies  but  this  term  is 
more  widely  applied  to  hybrids  and  varieties  of 
a  more  extended  list  than  the  native  Chinese 
kinds.  They  are  often  fragrant  and  double- 
flowered.  The  tree-peony  (F.  moutan)  often 
grows  five  feet  tall,  is  much  branched,  and  pro- 
lific of  bloom.  It  is  somewhat  less  hardy  than 
the  common  peony  and  in  the  North  is  often 
grown  as  a  greenhouse  plant  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  where  it  has  long  been  cultivated  and 
where  there  are  hundreds  of  varieties.  In 
America  it  is  less  known  than  the  first  two  spe- 
cies. When  grown  out  of  doors  the  tree- 
peonies  should  be  mulcted  with  -litter  or  leaves 
if  in  exposed  places,  espedalty  north  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

PEOPLED  INSTITUTES.  The  people's 

institute  purposes  to  promote  broader  co-opera- 
tion between  different  classes  of  society,  to  in- 
crease the  spirit  of  tolerance  between  different 
religious  and  racial  groups,  to  create  a  social 
consdousncss  and  civic  pride.  Two  significant 
movements  are  to  be  recorded  for  the  last  two 
decades.  The  People's  Institute  of  New  York 
was  organized  in  1897  in  Cooper  Union; 
the  Rochester  Social  Center  was  organized  in 
the  autumn  of  1907  as  part  of  lh«  extension 
activities  of  the  Rochester  public  schools.  The 
undertaking  is  a  large  one.  Religious  predi- 
lections are  deeply  rooted;  political  theories  and 
party  allegiances  give  rise  to  intemperate  dt»- 
cussions,  racial  and  political  customs  aniong 
immigrants  constitute  seriotis  sodal  harriers. 
But  to  name  fhe  difficulties  confronUng  this 
socializing  effort  is  to  emphasize  its  importance. 
The  plan  has  commended  itself  to  many  com- 
munities but  few  have  been  able  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  politics  and  prejudice.  The  people's 
mstitute  may  become  the  nerve  centre  of 
democracy  but  it  must  be  built  on  very  gener- 
ous lines. 

ActivitieB. —  The  activities  of  a  people's  in- 
stitute are  both  intdlectual  or  cultural  and 
sodal.  Anything  that  promotes  sociabiH^  and 
stimulates  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  is  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  work.  Lectures,  concerts, 
debates,  study-groups,  folk-dramatics,  games, 
dances  —  such  is  the  program. 

Community  interests  focus  the  community 
attention.  Social  welfare,  civic  improvements, 
public  sanitation,  are  used  to  awaken  a  sodal 
consdousness  aiid  sodal  solidarity  is  an  in- 
evitable consequence  as  soon  as  a  commcm 
interest  hag  been  found  to  intensify  and  fix 
community  thought.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
free  discussion  of  pt^itical  doctrines  in  a 
people's  institute.  But  campaign  speakers  may 
not  be  safely  included  on  the  program  until  a 
community  has  been  educated  to  a  large 
measure  ^  of  intellectual  self-control.  The 
people's  institute  is  another  form  of  educa- 
tional extension  and  should  be  considered  with 
Paeent-Teachbb  Associations,  Education,  Im- 
migrants, CoNTiiajATioN  Schools,  MarBEB'a 
Clubs  and  the  Lycbuu  Moveuent  (qq.v.). 

A.  R.  Brubacher. 

PEOPLE'S  PALACE,  a  building  in  the 
East  End  of  London,  situated  in  Mile-end  Road, 
opened  by  Queen  Victoria,  May  1887.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  population  of  the  East  End  a  hall 
for  concerts  and  other  entertainments,  a  library 
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'and  readui^-rooms,  gymnasia,  swimming'baths, 
flocial'tneetit^  rooms,  rooms  (or  games,  refresh- 
ment-rooms, a  winter-garden,  technical  schools, 
etc.  The  first  year  the  membership  was  4,200. 
The  nucleus  of  the  palace  was  the  Beaumont 
Philosophical  Institute,  founded  by  J.  T.  B. 
Beaumont  (died  1340),  who  left  $60,000  to 
establish  an  institution  for  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  working-class  in 
the  East  End  of  London.  A  movement  set  on 
foot  by  U  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Besant  — *A11 
Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men^ — in  which  a 
'^Palace  of  Delight'^  was  described,  resulted  in 
raising  the  fund  to  $375,000,  and  with  this 
largely  increased  fund  the  People's  Palace  was 
constructed.  It  is  supported  mainly  by  the 
annual  contribution  of  $35,000  made  m  the 
Drapers  Company  of  London.  The  technical 
schools,  organized  under  the  title  of  *The  East 
London  Technical  College,*  now  rank  as  a 
school  of  the  University  of  London  with  the 
title  of  "The  East  London  College,*  and  as 
such  recaves  a  grant  of  $17,500  aniltially. 

PEOPLE'S  PARTY,  The.  or  POPU- 
LIST PARTY,  an  American  political  party 
with  national  and  State  organizations,  originally 
formed  at  a  national  convention  held  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  19  May  1891.  The  People's  party 
was  the  outgrowth  of  various  smaller  organiza- 
tions like  the  Greenback  party,  the  National 
Farmers'  Alliance,  the  Grangers  and  other 
bodies  composed  of  workingmen  and  the  afri- 
caltural  duses.  It  became  the  third  political 
imrty  in  size  and.  strength,  next  to  the  Repubti- 
can  and  Democratic  parties,  and,  for  over  a 
decade  was  an  important  factor  in  American 
politics.  The  one^nal  convention  platform 
demanded : 

The  fre«  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver;  the  abolitkm  of 
the  nstionBl  banking  system;  the  issue  (rf  fiat  money  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  transact  the  business  of  the  country  on  a 
cash  bansi  said  the  loan  of  such  currency  to  the  people  at  not 
more  than  2  per  cent  per  annum  on  non-perishable  agricul- 
tural products;  national  ownership  of  all  meaiu  of  public 
conununkatton  and  tranaportatton;  a  graduated  income  tax: 
popolar  elecdon  of  United  States  senatora;  the  adoption  of 
the  inhlatlTC  and  referendum  in  letfalation;  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  alien  ownerAip  of  land. 

In  1892  the  second  National  Convention  of 
the  People's  party  met  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  2 
July,  to  nominate  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  adopted  substantid^  tihe 
same  platform  as  that  promulgated  at  Gndn- 
nati.  The  nominees  were  James  B.  Weaver  of 
Iowa,  for  President,  and  James  B.  Field  of 
Virginia,  for  Vice-President.  At  the  subse- 
quent election  in  November  the  ticket  received 
22  dectoral  votes  and  a  popular  vote  of 
1,055,'^.  In  the  next  Presidential  campaign, 
that  of  1896,  the  party  nominated  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  for  President,  and  Thomas  E. 
Watson  of  Georgia,  for  "Nnce-Preadent  The 
platform  adopted  at  the  National  Conventiofi 
was  as  follows : 

1.  We  demand  a  National  money,  safe  and  sound,  issued 
by  the  General  GoYemroent  only,  without  the  intervention 
of  banks  of  issue,  to  be  a  full  lezal  tender  for  all  debts,  public 
and  private;  a  just  and  equitable,  and  efficient  means  of 
distribution,  direct  to  the  people,  and  through  the  lawful 
disbarsements  of  the  Government. 

2.  We  demand  the  free  and  unrestricted  comage  of  silver 
and  cold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1.  without  waiting 
lor  the  consent  of  foreign  nations.     ,  ,     .   .        ,.  . 

3.  We  demand  that  the  volume  of  circulating  medium  be 
speedily  increased  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  busineas  and  population,  and  to  Mston  the  Jnat  level 
of  prices  of  labor  and  production. 
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4.  We  denounce  the  sale  of  booda  aiul  tha  mcraaae  of  the 
public  interest-bearing  debt  made  by  the  present  Adminis- 
tration as  unnacessary  and  without  authoiity  of  law,  and 
demand  that  no  more  bonds  be  issued,  except  by  Eped&c  act 
of  Congress. 

5.  We  demand  such  legislation  as  will  prevent  the  demon- 
etisation oi  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  by  private 
contract. 

6.  We  demand  that  the  Government,  in  payment  of  its 
obligations,  shall  uae  iti  option  as  to  the  land  of  lawful  money 
in  which  they  are  to  be  paid,  and  we  denounce  the  preaent 
and  preceding  Administrations  for  suirendering  this  option 
to  tha  holders  of  Government  obligations. 

7.  We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax,  to  tbe  end  that 
aggregated  waaldi  shall  bear  its  ^ust  proportion  of  taxation 
and  wa  regard  the  reoent  dodaun  at  the  Supreme  Court 
relative  to  the  income  tax  law  as  a  misinterptetation  of  the 
Constitution  and  an  invasioa  of  the  rightful  powers  of  Con- 
greas  over  tbe  subject  of  taxation. 

In  this  campaign  of  1896  Bryan  also  received 
the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
a  majority  of  the  People's  party  also  voted  for 
the  Democratic  Vtce-Presidential  candidate, 
W.  J.  Sewall  of  Maine,  lliose  who  remained 
steadfast  to  the  Bryan  and  Watson  ticket  were 
popularly  known  as  *<Middle-of -the- Road 
Populists.*  Bryan  received  176  electoral  votes, 
Sewall  149  and  Watson  17.  Various  State  con- 
ventions of  the  People's  part^  in  1898  adopted 
substantially  the  same  declarations  of  tHwipleL 
the  salient  pmnts  of  which  were :  The  free  and 
unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1,  without  waiting  for  the  con- 
sent of  other  nations;  the  speedy  increase  of 
the  circulating  medium  to  an  amount  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  business, 
and  no  further  issue  of  United  States  interest- 
bearing  bonds.  Other  demands  of  these  conven- 
tions were  for  postal  savings  banks,  the  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railroads,  telegraph,  tele> 
^ones  and  ligfatiBg  i^ts;  the  construction 
and  ownership  of  t£e  Nicaragua  Canal  by  the 
United  States;  the  election  of  United  States 
senators  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  and 
the  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
•Government  by  injunction"  was  denounced; 
also,  all  funding  bills  calculated  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  payment  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
debt.  All  conventions  commended  the  action 
of  die  United  Statas  in  making  war  upon  Spam 
and  promised  the  support  of  their  ^rty  to  the 
government  in  its  efforts  to  carry  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  The  North  Carolina  convention 
opposed  ^'the  domination  of  gold  and  monopoM 
and  favored  the  "overthrow  of  national  banks 
and  railroad  influence  in  controlling  legislation.* 
The  Nebraska  convention  demanded  "more 
money  and  less  misery  for  the  people*  and  pro- 
testea  against  the  reurement  of  the  greenback. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1896  much 
opposition  arose  among  Southern  Populists 
against  a  further  alliance  with  the  Democratic 
party  and  spread  northward.  On  14  Feb.  1897 
the  first  open  rupture  occurred  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  in  a  Stale  convention,  and  resulted  in 
two  State  organizations.  On  22  Feb.  1897,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Populist  Reform  Press  Associa- 
tion at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  endeavor  to  heal  the  differences,  and 
call  a  conference,  if  deemed  necessary.  The 
Nashville  Conference,  held  3,  4  and  5  July  1B97, 
was  the  outcome,  but  turned  out  to  be  a  mjd- 
road  convention.  A  National  Organization 
Committee,  similar  to  the  National  Committee, 
was  appointed  with  power  to  call  a  National 
Convention  if  deemed  necessary.  This  commit- 
tee called  a  convention,  which  was  lightly  at- 
tended, at  Chicinnati,  Ohio,  on  5  S^t.  1898. 
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In  February  1900  a  meetlog  of  (he  reffular 
National  Convaition  was  held  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
resulting  in  a  complete  separation  of  the  fac- 
tions and  a  call  for  a  national  convention  from 
each  — the  fosion  at  Sioux  Falls,  kwa,  and  the 
anti-fustott  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  both  for  9  Ma^. 
The  Sioux  Falls  Convention,  in  adtftion  to  itae 
platfoim  of  previoBS  convewtion*,  vigonMntjr 
denounced  the  imperiaHsfic  poHey  of  me  gov- 
ernment, expressed  sytnpathy  -with  the  Boers  in 
their  stru^le  with  Great  Britain,  advocated 
public  ownership  of  public  utilities  and  con- 
demned the  practice  of  the  courts  to  issuing  in- 
junctions hi  labor  disputes  between  em^oyees 
and  emplt^ers.  William  J.  Bryan  was  nomi- 
nated for  President  and  later  by  the  Democratic 
Convention.  Charles  A.  Towne  of  Dulnth, 
Minn.,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President  after 
a  lively  contest  to  leave  the  seoond  place  vacant 
until  action  by  the  Democnrtic  National  Con- 
vention, and  to  accept  the  nominee.  After  Ate 
Kansas  City  Convention  Mr.  Towne  declined 
the  Pmulist  nomination  and  At  Populist  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  substituted  Mr. 
Stevenson,  the  Democratic  nominee.  The  Gn- 
cinnati  Convention  nondpaned  Wharton  BaHcer 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  President,  and  Igna- 
tius Donnelly  of  Samt  Paul.  Minn.,  for  Vice- 
President,  and  adopted  as  its  platform : 

(1)  Initiative  and  feferendtm;  (2)  psblic  omerihip  and 
operation  of  tbcme  BiesilB  of  commnnioatfen,  tmwportAtioii 
and  prodtictiofl  irtuch  tbe  p««p4e  may  elect:  Und  for 
actual  occupation  only  and  alien  ownership  prohibited; 
«)  a  identific,  or  absolute  paper  inoncy,  bajad  upon  tbe 
cKtin  mahh  and  population  of  the  nation,  not  redeeauble 
in  any  qMciSc  conunodity,  but  a  full  legal  tender  for  debta, 
taxee  and  public  dues,  issued  by  the  government  only  in 
sufBctent  quantity  to  meet  the  doniand*  of  oommcrce,  add 
free  eotoage  of  tihraf  and  sold  at  16  to  l  until  «hb  cumnay 
■yAem  oould  be  eatahliabed;  (5)  graduated  tu  on  inoooiei 
and  inheritancea;  (6)  election  of  prealdent,  vtee-prendent. 
■enaton  and  Federal  judgea  hf  dmct  Tola  of  tm  peoplat 
(7)  (yteot  aomiiiaUou. 

_  Both  wings  of  the  People's  party  main- 
tained national  committees  in  1903-04  with  a 
representative  from  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  in  the  summer  of  lw3,  through  the  initia- 
tive of  the  fusion  wing,  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  National  conventions  was  held  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  resulting  in  harmony,  and  in  a  united  call 
for  a  meeting  of  boA  committees  at  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  22  Feb.  1904  when  |^ns  for  the 
approaching  National  campaign  were  discussed 
and  it  was  positively  decided  to  nominate  inde- 
pendent candidates  for  the  offices  o£  President 
and  Vice-President.  At  the  National  Conven- 
tion, held  later  in  the  year,  therefore,  Thomas 
E.  Watson  of  Geoi^a  and  Thomas  H.  Tibbies 
were  selected  to  represent  the  party  tn  the 
forthcoming  election,  at  which  thor  received  a 
popular  vote  of  120^903.  On  27  Dec  1906  the 
Populist  party  in  Kansas  was  ofBctally  dis- 
banded. In  1908  the  PopuUsts  polled  only  28,131 
votes  for  their  candidates,  Thomas  £.  Watson 
and  Samuel  W.  Williams.  The  decline  of  the 
party  appears  to  be  jointly  due  to  the  increased 
rural  prosperity  since  1900,  to  its  alliance  with 
the  Democmts,  and  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
its  demands  have  been  enacted  into  law  by  the 
older  parties.  ConuiH  McKee,  ^Naticmat  Con- 
ventions and  Platforms^  (1900) ;  R«yn(dds. 
^National  Platforms  and  Political  History > 
C1898) :  Pedt,  H.  T..  ^Tweaty  Years  of  the 
Republic*  (New  York  1907);  Woodbum. 
A.,  'Politi<^  Parties  and  Fatty  Problems  in 
tbe  United  State&>  (ad  ed..  ib.  1914). 
vou  21 —  M 


PSOBIA,  pe-or'ia.  III.,  the  second  larg^t 
city  in  the  State  and  county-seat  of  Peoria 
CcHm^,  .situated  on  an  expansion  of  the  Illi- 
nois River  called  Peoria  Lake,  155  miles  south- 
west of  Chicago.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive railroad  system  consisting  of  the  Min- 
neapolis and  Saint  Louis,  the  Toledo,  Peona 
and  Western,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  the  Chicago, 
Peoria  and  Saint  Louis,  the  Chicago  and  Alton, 
the  Ghicagc,  Rock  U\md  and  PadfiC^the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern,  the  Sante  F&, Illinois 
CCtttsal,  the  Big  Four,  Vandalia,  Rock  Island 
ud  Peoria,  Illinois  Traction  System  and 
varioius  other  roads  with  interurban  lines  in 
course  of  construction.  Many  of  these  lines 
connect  with  the  belt  system  of  the  Peoria  and 
Pekin  Union  and  with  the  Peoria  Railway  Ter- 
minal. The  city  is  also  connected  with  Chicago 
by  the  Illinois  and  Michi^a  Canal  —  five*foot 
cnannel,  and  the  Illinois  River  is  oontiouously 
navigatue,  eight  feet  from  LaSalle,  111.,  to 
the  Mississtppi  River,  giving  an  extensive  trade 
hy  water.  Peoria  is  built  on  a  plateau  40  feet 
above  the  river  extending  back  over  the  bluffs 
for  two  miles  and  completely  surrounded  with 
rolling  prairies.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  10 
square  miles.  Eighty-two  miles  of  its  streets 
are  paved ;  it  has  a  complete  sewage  system  with 
all  modem  improvements  and  is  noted  for  its 
beautiful  patks,  which  Are  connected  by  boule^ 
vards.  Bradley  and  Glen  Oak  parks  are  the 
largest  and  finest. 

Indiuitries.—  Situated  as  it  is,  in  the  heart 
of  an  unrivaled  agricultural  regioti,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  com,  the  uty 
possesses  a  great  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in 
groceries,  ikrm  implements,  hardware,  dry 
goods,  boots  and  shoes,  drugs,  pa^er,  china  and 
accessories.  Nearby  are  large  bituminous  coal 
fields.  The  city  is  also  the  centre  for  a 
tremendous  trade  in  fish,  of  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  are  caught  in  the  Illinois 
River  and  shipjoed  alive  to  Eastern  cities. 
Peoria  is  undermined  by  a  vast  basin  of  water, 
percolating  through  gravel  and  affording  to 
the  manufactories  an  endless  supply  of  abso- 
lutely pure  water.  Tins  water  maintains  a 
temperature  of  53  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  this  fact  enables  the  manufacturer  of  com 

?roducts  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of  starch 
rom  every  bushel  of  com,  and  has  made  tbe 
city  a  favorite  place  for  the  manufacture  of 
glucose  and  alcohol.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  sev-  ' 
era]  meat  packing-houses,  two  large  strawboard 
factories  and  other  paper  mills.  Peoria  is  first 
in  the  manufacture  of  diversified  agricultural 
implements  and  third  in  aggregate  output ; 
roofing|  paper  mills,  wire  fence  works,  paper 
bag  mills,  steel  mills,  ^ricuttural  implement 
fa^ories,  automobile  works,  foundries  and 
other  industries.  It  has  been  proven  that 
Peoria  possesses  an  advantage  of  6  per  cent 
in  the  mauu£acture  of  distilleiy  nroducts  over 
any  other  point  in  the  world,  llie  ci^  ranks 
first  in  the  products  of  distilleries  among  the 
cities  of  the  Union.  The  distilleries,  of  wludi 
there  were  seven  until  the  manufacture  of 
whislnr  was  stopped  by  the  government  con- 
sumed over  100,000  bushels  of  com  daily,  and 
paid  into  the  United  States  treasury  in  internal 
revenue  tax,  on  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and 
high  wines,  $35,000,000  per  year,  a  larger  sum 
than  any.  other  revenue  district  in  the  Utiited 
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States.   Peoria  has  long  been  die  centre  of  an 

enormous  grain  trade. 

In  1918  Peoria  ranked  second  in  the  receipts 
of  com,  Chicago  being  first  and  Omaha  third. 
Alcohol  now  produced  is  for  the  government 
The  remaining  distillery  plants  have  been  con- 
verted to  flour  and  synip  mills. 

Peoria  has  10  banks  and  savings  institutions, 
one  of  which  is  the  largest  bank  in  the  State 
outside  of  Chica^^. 

Public  Boildinga,  Charitable  Institutioiu, 
etc.— They  are  die  hall,  court  bouse,  United 
States  post  office,  numerous  libraries,  oiurches 
and  public  schools.  The  charitable  institutions 
include  the  Proctor,  Guyer  and  Bradley  homes 
for  the  aged ;  the  Proctor,  the  Peoria  State,  the 
Methodist  and  Saint  Francis  hospitals;  Saint 
Joseph's  Home,  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
and  the  Home  for  the  Friendless. 

BducationBl  InstitatioiM.—  Besides  an  ex- 
cellent public  sdiool  and  hig^  sdiool  system 
consisting  of  two  hig^  and  22  grammar  sdiools, 
there  are  — Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  al- 
lied with  the  Chicago  University  (q.v.),  en- 
dowed with  $3,000,000  through  the  liberality 
of  Mrs.  Lydia  Bradley,  Spalding  Institute  en- 
dowed by  the  late  Archbishop,  John  Lancaster 
Spalding  (q.v.) ;  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  several  parish  elementary 
schools  and  several  conservatories  of  music. 
There  are  also  the  Peoria  Law  Library  and  a 
fine  public  library  and  branch  libraries  contain- 
ing 100,000  volumes. 

Oovemment— The  city  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  city  council,  elected  every  two 
years.  The  mayor  appoints,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  coundl,  all  administrative  dty 
dficials,  except  the  dty  attorney,  treasurer, 
police  m^strate  and  dty  derk,  who  are 
chosen  by  popular  vote.  The  expenditures  for 
the  yur  1918,  for  munidpal  maintenance  and 
operation  amounted  to  $1,565,431.31,  the  prind- 

fal  items  of  which  are  as  follows:  Schools, 
519,736.91;  police  department,  $107,041.96;  fire 
department,  $112,320.56;  public  works,  $124,- 
608.55  and  street  lighting,  $67,138.78.  The 
balance  is  made  up  of  miscellaneous  items. 
Peoria  has  a  magnincent  paik  sv^tem,  embrac- 
ing some  500  acres.  Bradley,  Glen  Oak  and 
Madison  Parks  are  the  largest.  A  scenic  drive- 
way two  miles  long  runs  along  the  brow  of  the 
bluffs,  400  feet  above  Peoria  Lake  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Illinois  and  affords  a  view  of  un- 
rivalled beauty  and  extent.  The  park  system 
has  to  date  cost  nearl/  $3,000000.  The  annual 
expenditure  is  approximately  $125,000. 

Population.—  In  1900  there  were  in  the  dty 
as  residents  8,900  people  of  foreign  birth  and 
1,400  colored  persons.  Since  the  Federal  census 
of  1900  was  taken.  North  Peoria  has  been  an- 
nexed, increasing  the  population  nearly  3,000. 
Population  (1900)  56,100;  (1910)  66.950.  Fed- 
eral census  estimate,  1915,  86,000  within  city 
limits.  Population,  Greater  Peoria,  the  three- 
mile  district,  100,000.  Directory  census,  1918, 
105£pO. 

History. —  The  site  on  which  Peoria  stands 
was  originally  a  small  Indian  village  and  was 
visited  oy  missionaries  who  were  trying  to  con- 
vert ^e  savages.  LaSalle  stopped  here  in  1680 
for  the  winter  and  built  a  fort  called  Fort 
Creve  Coeur  which  was  abandoned  the  next 
year.  The  place  afterward  became  a  scat  for 
considerable  traffic  in  furs.    In  the  last  half 
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of  the  18th  century  French  traders  made  a  set- 
tlement here,  but  they  were  regarded  with  sus- 
by  the  American,  who  looked  upon  the 
French  as  allies  of  the  Indians.  In  1!^  CoL 
George  Rogers  Qarke  conquered  the  settlement 
and  shortly  afterward  erected  a  fort  called 
Fort  Clark  which  was  in  existence  to  1818 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1812  Gen- 
eral Craig  with  a  small  force  of  United  Sutes 
soldiers  drove  the  French  away  altogether  from 
the  Illinois  River,  Congress  afterward  settled 
the  daiois  of  the  Fruich  for  damages  caused 
by  these  depredations,  by  granting  a  tract  of  land 
to  the  original  occurants  of  the  soil,  and  these 
datms  known  as  vThe  French  Qaims*  were 
clouds  on  much  of  the  property  where  the 
present  dty  stands  and  have  only  been  settled 
m  recent  years.  In  1819  a  new  colony  took 
possession  of  land,  at  first  cultivating  the  land 
and  giving  attention  onljr  to  farming,  but 
^dttalhr  a  vtlli^  community  was  formed  and 
in  183s  Peoria  was  incorporated.  It  was 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  1845. 

S.  A.  Oakley, 
Editor  Peoria  Star. 

PEORIA  INDIANS,  a  North  American 
tribe  of  tbe  Illinois  Confederacy,  who  formerly 
resided  on  the  shores  of  Peoria  Lake  in  central 
Illinois.  In  1673  they  were  located  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi  near  the  mouth  of  a 
river  now  believed  to  be  the  Des  Mtunes.  In 
1688  Uiey  were  found  on  the  Upper'Iowa  River. 
After  the  war  of  the  northern  tnbes  against  the 
Illinois  Confederacy,  the  Peorias  crossed  over 
into  Missouri.  TTie  main  body,  however,  re- 
mained on  the  east  bank  of  the  Illinois  River 
until  1832.  In  that  year  the  tribe,  very  much 
reduced  in  numbers,  sold  to  the  United  States 
all  thdr  claims  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  and 
removed  with  the  Kaskaskias  (q.v.)  to  a  reser- 
vation on  the  Osage  River,  Kansas.  In  1861 
with  the  Wea  and  Piankashaw  tribes  they  took 
up  their  residence  on  a  reservation  in  Indian 
Territory,  now  OklahcMna.  In  1914  th^  num- 
bered less  than  150.  the  majoritj;  bdng  of  mixed 
blood,  very  few,  if  any.  remaining  of  Uie  origi- 
nal tribal  stock. 

PEPB,  pa'pa,  Gugliclmo,  Italian  general 
and  revolutiomst :  b.  Squillace,  Calabria,  15 
Feb.  1783;  d.  at  Turin,  9  Aug.  1855.  When 
but  16  years  old  he  joined  the  French  party  in 
Italy  against  Cardinal  Ruffo  and  was  captured 
and  condemned  to  death,  a  sentence  afterward 
cmnmuted  to  exile.  In  1802  he  organized  a 
conspiracy  against  Ferdinand  IV,  but  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned.  He  was  rescued  by 
Joseph  Bonaparte  with  whom  he  served  for 
some  time  in  the  Parthenopean  army,  then 
fought  with  the  French  against  Spain  and  later 
served  under  Murat,  gradually  working  up  in 
the  service  until  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general in  1815.  In  1820  he  joined  the  Lib- 
eral party  of  Naples,  knovm  as  the  Carbonari, 
and  in  that  year  commanded  the  military  revolt 
against  the  king.  He  entered  Naples  in  tri- 
umph. 6  July  1S20,  and  forced  the  kii^  to  accept 
his  new  constitution,  but  on  7  March  1821  was 
defeated  at  Rieti  by  the  Austrians.  He  was 
again  exiled  and  fled  to  London.  The  Austrian 
government  with  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance then  replaced  the  Bourbons  on  the  Oirone. 
He  returned  in  1848,  however,  and  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Neapolitan  forces  in 
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the  war  with  Austria  and  regained  his  lost 
favor  by  his  gallant  but  ineffectual  defense  of 
Venice  in  1849.  He  then  abandoned  his  military 
career  and  retired  to  Paris;  but  returned  to 
Italy  in  1851.  where  he  died  four  Tears  later. 
At  his  request  his  remains  were  removed  to 
Naples  for  burial.  Among  his  works  are  *Re- 
lation  des  Evinements  Politiciues  et  Militaires 
de  Naples  en  1820  et  1821  >  (Paris  1822); 
^Memoires  Historiques,  Politiques  et  Militaires 
sur  la  Revolution  de  Naples>  (London  1823) ; 
'Memoires  du  General  Guillaimie  Pejje*  (2 
vols.,  Paris  1847) :  <Histoire  des  Revolutions  et 
des  Guerres  d'ltahe  en  1847-49>  (1850). 

PBPI  I,  or  PHIOPS,  the  third  Egyptian 
monarch  of  the  6th  dynasty,  called  also  Meri- 
RA.  His  reign  b^an  in  2795  bx.  and  was  pros- 
perous and  of  some  length.  He  is  the  first 
warlike  !^fyptian  king  of  whom  any  record  ex- 
ists. He  made  an  expedition  against  the  Asiatic 
Mentu,  who  had  gained  possession  of  the  Sinai 
Peninsula,  and  with  large  levies,  against  the 
Herusha  and  the  Amn,  people  inhabiting  the 
desert  region  east  of  the  Delta.  The  latter 
enemies  ^ain  assembled  farther  northward 
and  af^ain  were  defeated.  He  also  sent  a  naval 
e^qtedition  against  the  *Terehbah,>  hetieved  to 
have  been  the  Syrians.  The  negro  races  of  the 
south  appear  in  Pepi's  time  as  subjects  to 
Egypt  and  furnish  a  contingent  for  the  wars. 
He  executed  several  public  works  and  left  more 
monuments  and  records  than  any  other  Egyptian 
ruler  previous  to  the  12th  dynasty.  He  is 
credited  with  having  built  the  Sakkarah  pyra- 
mid. His  son,  Pepi  II,  also  called  Meren-Ra,  is 
remarkable  for  having  reigned  90  years.  _  How- 
ever, the  kingdom  was  in  a  sadly  deteriorated 
condition  at  his  death. 

PEPIN,  p£p1n  (Fr.  p&-pim),  or  PIPPIN 

II,  known  as  I^in  le  Gbos  or  Pepin  or  Heus- 
TAL.  Duke  of  the  Franks:  d.  Jupille.  16  Dec  714 
He  became  mayor  of  the  palace  in  Austrasia, 
under  Dagobert  II.,  fought  successfully  against 
the  Germans  and  by  the  victory  of  Testry  (687) 
gained  control  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy  and 
was  recognized  as  mayor  of  the  palace  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  becoming  thus  the  actual  ruler 
of  France  for  27  years,  though  appearing  to 
serve  under  four  nominal  kings.  His  power 
was  royal  and  generally  despotic,  though  he  per- 
mitted the  defeated  king  of  Neustria,  Thierry 

III,  to  retain  the  title,  the  latter  being  the  first 
of  the  so-called  "do-nothing"  kings  (rots  faini- 
ants).  A  side  light  is  thrown  on  his  character 
by  the  commissioning  of  Willibrord  as  a  Chris- 
tian missionary  to  Friesland  and  his  establishing 
a  see  for  him  at  Utrecht.  At  his  death  Pepin 
left  his  power  undiminished  to  his  son,  Charles 
Martel  (q.v,). 

PBPIN  THE  YOUNGER  (called  also 
•The  Short®),  king  of  the  Franks  and  the  first 
of  the  Carlovingians ;  b.  about  715;  d.  24  Sept. 
768.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Charles  Martel, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  Pcpin  of  Heristal. 
Martel  was  not  only  able  to  munt^n,  but  so 
to  extend  his  power  that  his  two  son^  Karlo- 
man  and  Pepin  the  younger,  were  able  to  ^re 
the  kingdom  between  fiiem,  Pejrin  receiving 
Neustria  and  Burgundy.  After  his  brother  en- 
tered a  monastery  in  747,  Pepin  became  sole 
ruler  and  having  secured  the  deposition  of  the 
ncnninal  king,  Childiric  III,  in  751,  by  agreement 


with  Pope  Zachery,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of 
the  Franks.  Shortly  after.  Pope  Stephen  III, 
pressed  by  the  La ngo bards  under-  Aistulf ,  applied 
to  France  for  aid  and  by  a  visit  paid  to  Pepin 
induced  him  to  march  to  Italy,  where  he  s^ally 
defeated  the  Langobards,  or  Lombards,  as  thgr 
were  commonly  called  and  made  the  Pope  a 
present  of  the  lands  wMch  he  had  conquered 
from  them.  These  lands,  known  historically  as 
the  "donation  of  Pepin,"  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  papal  states.  After  a  second  expedition  to 
Italy,  to  which  he  was  compelled  hy  the  treach- 
ery of  the  Langobards,  he  defeated  the  Bavari- 
ans and  warred  snccessfnlly  with  die  Sax<nis 
(753-57).  He  was  sncceeded  at  his  death  in 
768  by  his  son,  Charles  tiie  Great,  nsoally  called 
Charlemagne  (q.T.). 

PEPIN  LAKE,  an  expansion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  between  Goodhue  and  Wabasha 
counties,  Minn.,  and  Pierce  and  Pepin  counties. 
Wis..  60  miles  below  Saint  Andionys  Falls, 
covering  an  area  of  38^  square  miles.  It  is 
nearly  22  miles  long  and  two  and  one-half  miles 
across  at  its  greatest  width.  Its  greatest  depth 
is  56  feet,  but  the  usual  depths  are  from  35  to 
30  feet.  The  lake  was  undoubtedly  formed  by 
a  natural  dam  or  delta  deposited  by  the  Oup- 
pewa  River,  flowing  in  from  the  east  The 
swifter  current  .of  the  latter  river  enabled  it  to 
bring  down  material  too  heavy  for  the  slower 
stream  to  remove.  The  gorge  of  the  Mississippi 
at  this  point  must  have  6een  over  50  feet  in 
depth.  Along  the  shores  are  vertical  cliffs  of 
limestone  reaching  400  feet^  in  height  and 
weathered  into  picturesque  spires  and  turrets, 
and  castellated  battlements,  and  is  surrounded 
by  cliifs.  On  its  shores  are  the  city  of  Red 
Wing,  Minn.,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Lake 
Gty.  Minn.,  Wabasha,  Wis.,  and  Pcunt  au 
Sable,  once  the  site  of  a  French  fortress. 

PEPITA  JIMENEZ.  The  publication  in 
1874  of  Juan  Valer's  'Pepita  Jimenez*  marks 
an  important  date  in  modern  Spanish  literature. 
The  literary  reputations  of  Feman  Caballero 
and  AveUaneda  were  always  more  or  less  local, 
but  Valera,  poet  and  critic  as  well  as  novelist, 
was  known  throu^iout  Europe  and  the  Americas 
as  a  diplomat  as  well  as  a  man  of  letters. 
*Pepita  Jimenez*  was  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  novels  by  Valera  himself,  Pardo  Baz&n, 
Ga1d6s,  Pereda,  and  Blasco  Ib&fiez,  which 
showed  the  world  that  Spain  possessed  a  great 
modern  novel.  *Pepita  Jimenez*  has  met  favor 
not  only  in  Spain  and  in  Spanish  America^  it 
has  been  translated  into  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Portuguese,  Bwemian  and  Fohsh. 
This  popularity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
love  story,  a  literary  love  story  with  a  philo- 
s<^hical  and  mystic^  flavor  to  it  that  has  en- 
deared it  to  the  mature  reader.  Valera  who 
had  been  accused  of  attacking  the  Church  in  his 
treatment  of  his  hero,  Luis,  maintains  that  he 
was  not  concerned  with  the  fact  as  to  whether 
he  was  more  pious  or  less  pious.  He  had  writ- 
ten a  work  for  the  entertainment  of  his  readers, 
and  if  the  public  has  taken  delist  in  reading 
his  novel  he  has  attained  his  goat.  As  a  fact  it 
Luis  had  not  been  a-youth  about  to  take  orders 
who  succumbs  to  the  feminine  charms  of  Pepita 
and  gives  up  the  Church,  the  author  would  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  delicate 
psychological  study  of  a  *cas  de  conscience.* 
The  whole  charm  of  the  novel  lies  in  its  religio- 
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myatical  toudi  which  Val«ra  had  imbibed  from 
Luis  de  Le6n  and  Santa  Teresa,  the  two  timt 
mvstics  of  Spanish  literature.  Yalera  adcnowl- 
^aggi  with  p^raceful  modesty  that  if  there  is 
any  diarm  m  'Pepita  Jimoiez'  it  has  come 
from  these  favorites  of  his  whom  he  has  de- 
spoiled to  embellish  his  own  work.  Others 
of  Valera's  novels  may  be  tedmicalty  more  per- 
fect and  more  psychological  in  their  character 
drawing,  but  'Pepita  Jiminei*  has  heen  the 
most  popular  both  in  and  out  of  Spain.  It  is 
an  exquisite  example  of  Spanish  literary  art 
which  Coventry  Patmore  has  described  as  pos- 
sessing  ''that  complete  synthesis  of  gravity  of 
matter  and  gaiety  of  manner.*  In  addition  to 
the  Appleton  edition  there  is  an  abrid^d  edi- 
tion with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  G.  L.  Lincoln 
(puUished  by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Qi.)  in  which 
there  is  an  excellent  bibliography. 

Samuel  ]fl  Waxuan. 

PEPOLt,  pa'pd-Ie,  Gioacchino  Napoleone, 
Marquis,  Italian  statesman:  b.  Bologna,  6  Nov. 
1825;  d.  Rome,  26  March  1881.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  Murat,  and  in  1848  in  the  war 
with  Austria  being  In  command  of  the  natioiwl 
guards,  defended  his  native  city  for  some  time 
against  the  Austrian  troops,  but  upon  the  ca^ritu- 
lation  of  the  garrison  was  forced  to  flee  into 
Tuscany.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Ponti- 
fical government  he  returned  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  finance,  publishing  in  1856 
a  work  on  that  subject.  Later,  in  1859,  he 
became  chief  of  the  provincial  govemnlent 
in  Bologna.  Upon  the  annexation  of  Ro- 
magna  he  became  a  member  of  the  Left  Cen- 
tre of  the  Italian  Parliament,  and  in  1862  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Commerce,  and  later  of 
the  interior.  From  1863-64  he  was  Ambassador 
to  Saint  Petersbui^;  from  1868-70  was  Ambas- 
sador at  Vienna :  and  from  1868  until  his  death 
in  the  year  1881  he  was  a  senator  In  the  Italian 
Parliament. 

PEPPER,  George  Dana  Boardmao,  Amer- 
ican educator  and  theologian:  b.  Ware,  M^ss., 
5  Feb.  1833;  d.  30  Jan.  1913.  He  graduated 
from  Wil'Iiston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass., 
in  1853;  from  Amherst  m  1857,  receiving  the 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1882;  from  Newton  TTieolog- 
icai  Institution  in  1860,  which  conferred  upon 
him  the  degrees  of  D.D.  in  1866  and  LL.D.  in 
1890.  Colby  Universi^  in  1867  and  Andierst  in 
1882  gave  him  the  degree  D.D.,  Lewisburg  Uni- 
versity in  1882  and  Colby  University  in  1890 
also  gave  him  LL.D.  After  completing  his 
studies,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Waterville,  Ma,  where 
he  remained  for  five  years,  from  there 
going  to  Newton  Theolc^cal  Institution  as 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  hbtory,  oc- 
cupying that  position  until  18^.  In  1868  he 
became  professor,  of  systematic  theology  in 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary  at  UplancC  Pa., 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1882.  in  which 
year  he  received .  a  call  to  the  presidency  of 
Colby  University.  Ill  health  caused  him  to  re- 
sign from  his  duties  as  president  in  1889,  and 
for  three  years  he  traveled.  Upon  his  return  in 
1892  he  was  ^pointed  to  the  chair  of  Biblical 
literature  in  Colby  Univer^ty,  a  position  he 
held  until  1900.  He  has  published  H>utlinea  of 
Theolo^'  and  written  numerous  articles  for 
theokigical  reviews. 
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PBPPBR,  OoMge  Wharton,  American 
lawjrer  and  author:  b.  Philadelphia.  Fa,  16 
Mardi  18^.  After  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
vcrsity  of  Pennsylvania  in  18S7,  he  took  a  two 
years  course  in  law  there  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1889.  He  practised  law  until  1893, 
when  he  was  appointed  Algernon  Sydney  Bid- 
die  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  remained  until  1910.  In  1915 
he  was  Lyman  Beecher  lecturer  in  law  at  Yale 
University.  He  has  written  <The  Borderland 
of  Federal  and  State  Deci»ons*  (1889) ; 
'Pleading  at  Common  Law  and  Under  the 
Code8>  (1891);  'Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 170CX-1901,'  and  'Digest  of  Decisions 
and  Encyclopsedia  of  Pennsylvania  Law,  175+- 
1898>  (with  W.  D.  Lewis,  1902) :  <Thc  Way' 
(1909) ;  «A  Voice  from  the  Crowd>  *"1915). 

PEPPER,  J[ohn  Henry,  English  chemist 
and  mechanical  inventor:  b.  Westminster,  Elng- 
land,  ITTune  1821;  d.  Leytonstone,  Essex,  Eng- 
land, 29  March  1900.  He  was  appointed 
analytical  chemist  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  in 
1848  and  in  1852  was  made  a  salaried  Erector 
of  the  institution,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
20  years.  He  was  very  popular  as  a  lecturer 
with  the  stereopticon  and  introduced  a  number 
of  clever  optical  illusions.  He  is  best  known  as 
the  exhibitor  of  •'Pepper's  Ghost,*  the  invention 
of  Henry  Dircks,  but  made  a  practical  success 
by  the  ingenious  stage  adaptations  of  Professor 
Pepper.  He  succeeded  in  presenting  on  the 
same  stage  living  persons  and  phantoms^  as  act- 
ing simultaneously.  Pepper  traveled  with  this 
invention  in  the  United  States  and  Australia, 
and  in  the  latter  country  accepted  the  position 
of  public  analyst  in  Brisbane,  Queensland,  where 
he  remained  for  some  years.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1890  and  essayed  a  revival  of  the 
'Pepper's  Ghost*  exhibitions,  but  public  interest 
was  centred  on  other  amusements,  and  Profes- 
sor Pepper  retired  to  his  homt  in  Essex.  He 
published  'The  Boys'  Playbook  of  Science' 

(1860)  :  <The  Playbook  of  Metals*  (1861); 
'Scientific  Amusements   for   Young  People* 

(1861)  ■  'Cyclopaedic  Science  Simplified>  (1869)  ; 
*The  True  History  of  Pepper's  Ghost»  (1890), 
etc. 

PEPPER,  William,  American  physician: 
b.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  21  Aug.  1843:  d.  Pleas- 
anton,  Cal.,  28  July  1898.  He  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  William  Pepper,  a  Philadelphia  physidan  of 
great  repute,  and  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  the  time  his  more  eminent  son  ma- 
triculated there.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1862,  and  from 
its  medical  department  in  1864.  Beginning  prac- 
tice in  Philadelphia,  he  speedily  attained  dis- 
tinction. In  l8w-70  he  was  lecturer  there  on 
motttd  anatomy;  on  dfaUcal  medicine  in  1870- 
76;  and  mis  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in 
1876-87,  when  he  was  app<Hnted  professor  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  mediane.  From 
1881-94,  when  he  resigned,  he  was  provost  of 
the  university,  and  under  his  administration  the 
institution  made  phenomenal  progress,  the  num- 
ber of  instructors  increased  from  88  to  268,  the 
material  equipment  and  endowment  rose  from 
$1,600,000  to  more  than  $5,000^,  many  new 
departments  were  added  and  throi^  his  efforts 
the  univcrn^  honital  was  established.  He 
lounded  tli«  niiladelfhia  Medical  Times  and 
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edhed  it  in  1870-71;  was  one  o£  the  founder* 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art;  through  his  efforts  the  course 
of  study  in  medicine  was  extended  to  four 
years ;  and  an  endowment  fund  for  the  medical 
department  was  established  and  received  a  gift 
of  $50,000  from  him  on  his  res^ation.  He 
was  medical  director  of  the  Centennial  EaduU- 
tion  of  1S^6,  and  for  his  services  was  made 
Kni^t  Commander  of  Saint  Olaf  by  tlie  lens 
of  Sweden.  He  was  prominently  connected  inm 
the  leading  medical  organizations  of  the  ama- 
try.  He  published  'TrephininR  in  Cerelnal 
Disease^  (1871)  ;  *Local  Treatment  in  Pulmon- 
ary Cavittes>  (1874) ;  ^Hi^cr  Medical  Educa- 
tion>  (1877) ;  'Phthisis  in  Pennsylvania* 
(1886)  ;  A  Text-took  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine^  (1893),  and  several  oAers; 
besides  uncounted  contnbutions  to  nwdtcal 
periodicals.  He  also  edited  the  ^System  of 
Medicine  by  American  Authors,*  regarded  as 
the  American  authoribr  on  medical  ouesttons. 
Consult  the  biogra^  by  F.  N.  Thorpe  (1904). 

PBPPBR,  a  popular  name  for  several  plants 
and  their  products.  The  best  known  is  com- 
mon or  black  pepper  {Piper  nigrum)  of  Ae 
family  Piperaeete,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  man^  trop- 
ical countries  (especially  the  West  Indies  and 
northern  South  America,  where  it  is  an  import- 
ant commercial  crop).  The  plant  is  a  climb- 
ing shrub  often  more  than  15  feet  tall,  with 
smooth  soft  stems  which  bear  pointed^  heart- 
shaped,  leathery  leaves,  opposite  which  are 
spikes  of  mostly  perfect  flowers,  followed  by 
little  red  fruits.  The  plants  are  propagated 
cuttings,  which  when  well  rooted  are  set  near 
small  trees  over  which  they  can  spread,  or  in 
fields  where  poles  are  provided  as  supports.  In 
about  four  years  the  plants  ccmimence  to  bear 
and  continue  to  yield  two  crops  annually  for  10 
years  or  more.  As  soon  as  die  earliest  berries 
commence  to  color,  the  whole  crop  is  harvested 
to  prevent  loss  dropping  and  to  retain  the 
pungency.  After  drying  the  product  is  ready 
for  market.  White  pepper  b  derived  from 
dried  black  pepper  by  soaking  in  water  and  rub- 
bing off  the  dried  fleshy  covering.  The  pun- 
gent qualities  of  black  pepper  are  dependent 
mainly  upon  an  add  volatile  and  an  acrid  resin. 
Meleguetta  or  Guinea  pepper  is  derived  from 
species  of  the  families  Anonacea  and  Zingibe- 
racea;  and  Jamaica  pepper  or  pimento  from  the 
family  Myrtaceee. 

The  rM  peppers  of  the  temperate  zones  are 
various  species  of  Capsicum,  particularly  C.  ah- 
tiuum  and  C.  frutescens,  the  former  an  annual 
herb,  the  latter  a  shrubby  perennial.  The  for- 
mer is  the  parent  of  the  peppers  of  Northern 
gardens;  the  tatter,  being  slower  in  its  growth, 
is  found  only  in  the  South.  The  species  are  all 
natives  of  tropical  America,  where  they  were 
cultivated  for  condimental  uses  prior  to  the 
landing  of  Cxilumbus,  who  took  specimens  back 
with  him  to  Europe,  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  introduced  into  European  gardens  by 
way  of  Africa.  In  ihe  South  the  fruits,  green 
oi  ripe,  are  very  popularly  used  as  a  condiment 
and  for  mixing  wtth  pickles.  Some  varieties 
are  used  for  special  purposes ;  for  example,  the 
little-fruited  sorts,  wludb  are  ground  to  make 
Cayenne  or  red  pfflper,  and  the  Tabasco  vari- 
tty,  which  forms  the  baus  of  Tabasco  sauce. 


The  green  peepers  of  Norlbem  maiketa  are 
merely  immature  red  peppers.  They  are  used 
for  salads  and  for  making  ^'mangoes.^  the  con- 
tents being  removed  and  chowchow  pickles  put 
in  their  place.  Olives  are  often  stufied  with 
minced  pepper  which  has  been  steeped  in  olive 
oil  The  plants  are  grown  from  seed  started 
under  glasS'  and  tnn^anted  to  the  field  after 
aU  danger  of  fxost  has  passed.  They  require 
a  .fairly  fig^t,  ridi  soil,  plenty  of  sun  and  a 
warm  season.  Their  insect  enemies  are  the 
same  that  attack  the  egg»>phint 

PBPPBR  GRASS,  See  Cans. 

PBPPBR-POT,  a  pre^iared  food  common 
m  the  West  bi^es,  of  which  cessareejp  (q.v.) 
is  file  principal  ingredient,  together  with  fresh 
or  dried  fish  and  vegetables. 

PEPPBR-ROOT.  See  Dentaria. 

PBPPBR.TREE.  PBRtTVIAN  MASTXC- 
l^BB,  or  PEA-TIA^  several  species  of  the 
genus  Schmus  of  the  family  Anocardiace<e, 
Only  two  of  the  20  spedea  are  cultivated.  In 
California^  they  are  popular  as  far  norUi  as 
San  Francisco.  Sckiniu  moUe  is  the  commoner 
species.  It  is  an  evergreen  tree  20  or  more  feet 
hiB^  with  rounded  top,  pendulous  branches  and 
yeilomsh-white  flowers  in  conical  panicles  fol- 
lowed by  fruits  about  the  size  of  peppercorns. 
The  narrow  leaves  are  rich  in  a  resinous  fluid 
which  they  discfaai^  into  the  air  especially 
after  a  ram  when  the  tissues  become  turgid. 
Next  to  the  blue  gum  tree  (Eucalyptus  globu- 
lus) t^iis  has  been  Ae  most  popular  ornamental 
tree,  but  owing  to  its  acting  as  a  harbor  for 
scale  insects,  etc.,  it  has  suffered  in  orange- 
growing  districts,  thousands  of  trees  haying 
been  cut  down  because  of  this. 

PEPPER-WOOD,  a  popular  name  for 
Xanthoxylum  clava-Hercuies,  also  known  as 
•Hercules  Club,*  and  Toothache  tree.  It  is  a 
very  spiny  tree  of  shrubby  size  and  growth, 
growing  in  coast  lands  from  Virginia  to  Flori<hi, 
and  westward  to  Texas  and  Arlransas.  It 
has  been  called  erroneously  southern  prickly 
ash,  and  Under  this  title  its  bark  is  found  in 
commerce  for  medicinal  use.   See  XAmHOXY- 

LUM. 

PBPPERBLL,  pep'eiH^  Sm  WOliam, 
American  general:  b.  Kittciy  Point,  Me.,  27 
June  1696;  d.  there,  6  July  1759.  He  loined  his 
father  in  business  as  a  merchant  and  the  firm 
was  for  many  years  the  largest  mercantile  house 
in  New  En^aad.  He  idtunately  became  sole 
owner  of  most  of  die  towns  of  Saco  and 
Scanboro,  and  held  large  properties  in  Ports- 
mouth, Hampton  and  other  places.  In  1722  he 
was  elected  colonel  of  the  Maine  militia;  and 
in  1727  was  elected  one  of  his  majestj^s' 
council  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was_  r^larly  re-elected  for  32  years  in  suc- 
cession. Living  on  an  exposed  frontier,  where 
the  uUiabitaots  were  constantly  engaged  in 
warfare  with  the  savins,  a  large  portion  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  can^.  When  Oe  ex- 
pe^tion  against  Louisburg  was  undertaken,  the 
governors  of  New  En^and  gave  him  die  com- 
mand of  the  troops.  Beginning  the  siege  in 
May  1745,  he  compelled  the  dty  to  surrender 
on  16  June,  and  in  reward  for  his  services  was 
made  a  baronet.  In  1755  he  was  commissi(Mied 
a  major<«eneral  m  the  British  army,  and  given 
commana  of  forces  protecting  the  frontier  of 
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Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  From  1756  to  1758 
he  was  acting  governor  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1759  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general.  His 
grandson  was  created  a  baronet  in  1774,  and 
unbraced  the  royal  cause  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
estates  were  confiscated.  Consult  Parsons,  U., 
(Life  of  Sir  William  PepperelP  (Boston  1885) ; 
Parlcman,  F.,  'A  Half  Century  of  Conflict' 
(Boston  1892)  ;  Brooks,  C,  ^Sir  William  Pep- 
perelP (Boston  1903). 

PEPPBRELL,  Mass.,  town  in  Middlesex 
County,  35  miles  northwest  of  Boston,  on  the 
Nashua  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad.  The  Lawrence  Library  and  the  Wol- 
cott  monument  are  located  here.  The  town  has 
manufactures  of  paper  and  cards  and  owns  the 
water-su]^y  system.  Pop.  2^53^ 

PBPPBRIDGB^  a  popular  name  in  some 
loo^ities  for  NysM  sylvatica,  which  is  known 
also  as  tupelo,  black  gum  and  sour  gum.  See 

TUFDA 

PEPPERMINT.  <MiDt*  was  among  the 
plants  first  recognized  as  of  value  by  the  an- 
cients, and  many  interesting  references  to  it  are 
found  in  the  earliest  known  literature.  Its  ex- 
treme antiquity  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  known  in  Greek  mythology,  where  it 
was  given  a  birth  both  romantic  and  divine  in 
connection  with  the  loves  of  the  gods.  ^'Min- 
tha*  a  beautiful  girl,  had  won  the 

affections  of  Hades^  and  in,a  fit  of  jealousy  was 
transformed  1^  Ceres  into  the  plant  which  was 
then  given  her  name,  from  which  followed  the 
Latin  'Mintha,^  ^Mentha*  and  ^Menia*  Ther« 
still  exists  under  this  name  in  Pylos,  Greece, 
Mount  Afintha,  upon  which  the  transformation 
occurred.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  was  in 
ancient  times  a  grove  dedicated  to  Ceres  and  a 
temple  to  Hades.  This  romantic  tradition  is 
reccffded  by  Strabo  (Geogr^hia,  Uber  VIII), 
Julius  Pollux,  and  others. 

Hippocrates,  the  most  celebrated  ijhysidan 
of  antiquity,  b.  about  460  b.c,  mentions  the 
virtues  of  mint,  and  also  says  *It  excites  to 
love.»  Aristotle,  b.  384  B-c,  describes  its  well- 
knovra  beneficial  effects  upon  the  human  system, 
and  Theophrastus,  bis  successor,  in  his.*His- 
tory  of  Plants,>  also  mentions  its  various  virtues 
in  a  most  interesting  way  under  the  newer  name 
whkJi  had  been  given  it  of  'BMo^uv  (fragrant, 
or  swee^santed).  This  name  is  also  used  in 
both  die  Gredc  gospels,  which  record  the  well- 
known  utterance  of  Jesus,  from  which  we  learn 
that  taxes  were  annually  paid  in  this  plant,  indi- 
cating that  it  had  already  become  an  article  of 
regular  commerce. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  mint  is  nven 
by  Pliny  (23-79  a.d.)  in  his  'Historia  Pton- 
tar jm>  (Kber  XIX,  cap.  8),  where  he  mentions 
the  methods  of  propagation,  its  use  in  banquets, 
etc,  and  its  various  medical  virtues.  Ovia 
also  speaks^  of  its  having  'magical  power.* 
Much  prominence  is  given  to  its  virtues  in  the 
writinf^  of  the  great  physicians  of  antiquior, 
including  Galenus,  Avicenna,  Celsos,  etc 

Commercial  History. — There  are  many 
species  of  the  genus  Mentha  noted  by  various 
writers,  but  by  far  the  most  important  and  the 
onb'  one  cultivated  or  distilled  in  a  laree  com- 
raerdal  way  in  Europe  or  America  is  me  true 
peMierniint  plant,  Mentha  piperita.  The  re^- 
lar  ctdtivation  of  this  ^ant  in  a  commeraal 


way  began  in  Surrey,  England,  about  1750, 
where  at  that  time  only  a  few  acres  were  de- 
voted to  medicinal  plants.  Fift;^  years  later 
about  100  acres  were  under  cultivation.  The 
growers,  havmg  no  distilleries  of  their  own, 
sold  their  plants  to  London  chemists  who  were 
engaged  in  distilltnft  other  products  as  well; 
but  afterward  distilleries  were  built  at  the 
sources  of  production  to  save  transportation 
expenses.  The  industry  in  England  reached  its 
maximum  about  1850,  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion being  about  500  acres,  after  whidi  it  began 
r^dl^  to  decline  owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
American  industry. 

The  inception  of  tihe  industry  in  America 
occurred  in  1816,  in  Wayne  Cotmty.  N.  Y.. 
which  for  a  number  of  years  was  the  diief  pro- 
ducing centre  of  the  world,  but  in  die  year 
1835  it  was  inaugurated  in  Michigan,  a  region, 
with  soil  of  extreme  fertility,  under  climate 
conditions  especially  favorable,  which  soon  be- 
came the  chief  producing  centre  of  the  world, 
a  position  it  has  since  maintained.  It  is  accord- 
ingly of  interest  to  note  that  over  three-fourths 
of  all  the  true  peppermint  of  the  world  is  pro- 
duced within  a  radius  of  75  miles  of  the  city 
of  Kalamazoo.  Besides  the  climatic  advantages 
and  fertile  soil  of  Michigan,  radical  improve- 
ments were  effected  here  in  the  apparatus  for 
distillation,  implements  of  cultivation,  etc,  en- 
abling the  process  to  be  conducted  with  far 
greater  rapidity,  and  materially  enhancing  the 
^tiality.  The  bu^ness,  which  had  hitherto  be«i 
in  a  crude  state,  now  began  to  assume  a  more 
systematic  form. 

Peppermint,  as  is  well  known,  is  cultivated 
chiefly  for  its  "essential  oil,"*  in  which  are  se- 
creted the  aroma  and  virtues  of  the  entire 
plant.  This  exists  in^  minute  cells  in  the 
leaves  and  blossoms.  Distillation  is  effected  by 
placing  the  plants,  which  have  been  harvested 
and  dnei^  in  large  vats,  thoroughly  packed  and 
closed  with  air-tight  covers,  steam  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bottom  of  these  vats  by  means  of 
pipes  and  valves.  The  oil  cells  are  ruptured  1^ 
the  heat,  the  oil  escaping  upward  with  the  cur- 
rent of  steam.  The  steam  thus  impregnated 
with  oil  flows  through  condensers  where  it  is 
converted  into  oil  and  water,  from  thence  flow- 
ing into  the  "receiver,*  where  the  oil,  which  is 
lifter,  floats  upon  the  top.  while^  the  water  set- 
tles below  and  is  a^in  forced  into  the  boiler 
to  be  reconverted  into  steam  for  successive 
charges. 

The  product  thus  obtained  is  the  crude  or 
■natural*  oil;  but  this  although  *pure*  contains 
some  resin  extracted  from  the  stems,  and  some 
approximate  hydrocarbons.  The  quality  is  con- 
sequently greatly  improved  by  an  intelligent 
■fractional  distillation*  by  which  the  objection- 
able properties  may  be  separated,  the  refined 
product  being  the  ■quintessence*  of  the  plant, 
with  a  rich  and  mellow  aroma. 

The  soil  now  mostly  used  for  mint  culture 
is  formed  by  the  deposit  during  many  centuries 
of  the  decay  from  acquatic  plants,  forests  and 
other  vegetation  growth  in  the  beds  of  ancient 
lakes.  Being  soft  and  porous,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
provide  the  horses  with  'mud  shoes,'  which 
are  fastened  to  their  hoofs  to  prevent  sinking. 

The  essential  parts  of  a  distillery  are  a  boiler 
for  generating  steam,  a  series  of  vats  for  con- 
taining the  fioats  and  a  condensing  apparatds, 
these  all  being  connected  1^  a  system  of  pipes, 
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valves,  etc  Aiudliafy  to  tiiese  in  At  larger 
*stUls*  are  ei^nea,  steam  cranes,  etc,  for  econ- 
omizing labor.  While  the  first  distilleries  had  a 
capacity  of  only  five  pounds  per  day  of  oil,  die 
distilleries  of  the  most  modem  type  and  in- 
stallation  have  a  daily  capacity  each  of  400,- 
000  pounds  of  plants,  yielding  about  1,500 
pounds  of  oil.  Much  of  the  labor  formerly 
done  by  hand  is  now  accomplished  by  steam  and 
other  forms  of  power. 

The  production  in  America  of  peppermint 
during  thepast  10  years  has  averaged  annually 
about  60,000,000  pounds  of  plants,  yielding  be- 
tween 150,000  and  400,000  pounds  essential  oil. 
About  half  of  the  entire  production  is  used  in 
America,  the  other  half  being  eicported  to  for- 
eign countries.  An  oil  sold  as  'Peppermint*  is 
distilled  largely  in  Japan,  which,  however,  is 
not  produced  from  the  true  pnipermint  ^hint, 
but  from  Mentha  arvensis,  and  is  inferior  in 
flavor,  etc. 

Peppermint  in  the  pure  state  is  \u^hly  agree- 
able and  beneficial  and  its  consumption  is  rap- 
idly increasing,  owing  to  the  new  uses  which 
have  been  found  and  an  increased  demand  for 
those  purposes  to  which  it  has  long  been  ap- 
^ied;  its  chief  use  being  in  medicine,  confec- 
tioneiy,  cfiewing  gums,  tmlet  articles  and  fine 
jAarmaceuticals. 

PEPSIN,  a  group  proteolytic  enzyme  or 
a  ferment  believed  by  some  to  be  secreted  by 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach.  By  other  in- 
vestigators it  is  held  to  be  a  product  of  an 
antecedent  substance  called  pepsinogen  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  has  never  been  prepared 
in  the  pure  state,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  of  a 
protedd  nature.  When  present  in  a  feebly  acid 
solution,  at  a  temperature  approxitnately  the 
same  as  diat  of  tKe  human  hO(^,  from  98°  to 
105°  F.,  i)epsin  possesses  the  power  of  splitting 
proteins  into  metaprotetns,  proteoses  and  sol- 
uble peptones,  and  thus  rendering  them  capable 
of  absorption  in  the  alimentary  canal.  This 
action  is  greatly  enhanced  by  1  the  presence  of 
one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent  of  nydrochloric  acid. 
Owing  to  this  remarkable  power,  pepsin  is  a 
highly  important  agent  in  the  chemistry  of  diges- 
tion, and  it  is  veiy  commonly  administered,  in 
medicine,  when  the  quantity  secreted  by  the 
stomach  is  deficient.  It  is  rendered  inert  by  al- 
kalis and  recovers  very  slowly.  A  moist  heat  of 
200°  F.  destro;^s  its  power.  The  commercial  sup- 
ply of  pepsin  is  obtained  from  the  stomachs  of 
ho^  sheep  or  calves,  and  its  digestive  power 
vanes  considerably.  When  extracted  witti  gly- 
cerine for  12  to  24  hours,  the  product  ts 
pepsino^.  A  solution  containing  two  erainsof 
pepsin  in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  acidified  by 
the  addition  of  five  minims  of  hydrochloric  add 
of  specific  gravity  1.16,  should  dissolve  at  least 
100  grains  of  the  white  of  hard-boiled  egg  in 
30  minutes,  if  the  egg  is  finely  divided,  and  the 
mixture  is  kept  at  125°  p.,  and  constantly 
stirred.  The  total  solvent  power  of  pepsin  is 
much  greater  Aan  this,  however,  and  in  nor- 
mal digestion  one  grain  of  pepsin  probably  dis- 
solves as  much  as  3,000  grams  of  coagulated 
albumin.  Specimens  of  pepsin  have  been  pre- 
pared which  have  dissolved  as  much  as  25,000 
times  their  own  weight  of  coagulated  proteid, 
and  some  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that 
pepsin  is  theoretically  capable  of  exerting  its 
peculiar  powers  indefinitely,  without  being  itself 
destroyed  in  the  process.   There  is  evidence 


that  pepsin  is  reabsorbed  by  the  alimentary 
canal  to  a  oonstderable  extent,  and  returned  to 
the  secreting  glands  of  the  stomach  for  re- 
peated use ;  and  it  has  also  been  detected  in  the 
mnsdes  and  in  the  urine.  The  pepsin  of  com- 
merce is  an  amorphous  powder,  of  a  yellow- 
ish-white color;  but  the  substance  is  also  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  elixirs  and  in  many 
other  ways.  When  kept  dry  and  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  above  100°  it  retains  its  properties  in- 
dcfimtely.  It  is  used,  not  only  as  a  digestive 
corrective,  but  also  for  effecting  the  solution  of 
various  superficial  necrotic  tissues,  such  as 
diphtheritic  membranes.  Its  existence  was  first 
recognized  by  Schwann  (1836)  and  Wasmann 
(1840).  Consult  Hawk,  P.  B.,  'Practical  Phy- 
siological Chemistry)  (Philadelphia  1913) ; 
Mathews,  A.  P.,  'Physiological  Chemistry* 
(New  York  1915). 

raPYS,  pgpis,  peps,  or  pips,  Samuel,  Eng- 
lish diarist:  b.  at  Bampton,  23  Feb.  1633;  d. 
London,  26  May  1703.  He  was  educated  at 
Saint  Paul's  School  and  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  and  early  acquired  the  patronage  of 
Sir  Edward  Montague,  afterward  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  who  employed  him  as  secre- 
tary in  Uic  expedition  for  bringing  Charles 
II  from  Holland.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  principal  ofikers  of 
the  navy,  in  which,  through  his  high 
favor  with  the  king,  he  introduced  many  re- 
forms. In  1673,  when  the  Idng  took  the 
Admiralty  into  his  own  hands,  he  appointed 
Pepys  secretary  to  that  office.  He  was  em- 
ployed under  Lord  Dartmouth  in  the  expedition 
against  Tanjper^  and  often  accompanied  the 
Duke  of  York  in  his  naval  visits  to  Scotland 
and  coasting  cruises.  During  the  excitement  of 
the  Popish  plot  he  was,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbutr.  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  an  unfounded  charge  of  aiding  in 
the  design  to  dethrone  the  king  and  extirpate 
the  Protestant  religion,  but  was  presently  dis- 
charged without  a  trial,  and  reinstated  in  his 
office  at  the  Admiralty,  which  he  held  until  the 
abdication  of  James  11.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Sfary  he  resided  his  office  and 
devoted  himself  to  publishing  his  'Memoirs* 
(1690),  relating  to  the  navy  for  10  years  pre- 
ceding, and  led  a  retired  life  from  this  time  till 
his  death.  Besides  being  a  recognized  authority 
on  naval  affairs^  he  was  well  versed  in  history, 
architecture,  painting  and  sculpture.  He  was 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1684-86.  He 
left  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts  to  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  known  as  the  Pepysian 
Library,  ana  consisting  of  naval  memoirs,  prints 
and  five  large  folio  volumes  of  ancient  Englidi 
poetry,  begun  by  Selden,  and  carried  down  to 
1700,  from  which  Bishop  Percy  made  numerous 
selections  for  his  'Renques  of  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Poetry.'  His  tmique  'Diary*  (begun  1 
Jan.  1660  and  ending  31  May  1669,  on  account 
of  defective  eyesight)  aifords  a  curious  picture 
of  past  manners  and  particulars  of  the  Stuart 
court.  It  was  written  from  day  to  day  in  a 
sort  of  shorthand  which  was  deciphered  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Smith,  and  first  published  under  the 
editorship  of  Lord  Braybrooke  in  1825.  Fuller 
editions  have  since  been  published,  the  fullest 
being  that  of  H.  B.  Wheatley  (1893).  Consult 
Wheatley,  <  Samuel  Pgvs  and  the  World  he 
Lived  In>  (1880) ;  Stevenson  in  ^Familiar 
Studies'  (1892), 
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PBPyS'  93ARY — fiWAK 


PEPYS'  DIARY.  Saittuel  Pepyi'  diary  is 
a  minute  daily  chrooicle  for  about  10  years 
(1659^)  of  the  life  of  a  young  man  in  his 
ZD's  and  30's  engaged  in  important  public  office 
during  the  momentous  period  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Stnarts  to  the  throne  in  England.  It 
reveals  with  complete  frankness  the  mosf  inti- 
mate details  in  the  personal,  family  and  offidal 
life  of  the  author;  hu  relations  with  his  ini% 
relatives,  friends,  patrons  and  servants;  the 
shifts  by  which  he  acquired  ow  i6,000  in  six 
years  of  government  service,  the  back-stairs 
gossip  and  political  wire-pulling  oi  Whitehall, 
and  his  own  manceuvres  in  the  Na^r  Depart- 
ment; his  weakness  for  drink,  fine  clotfaes  and 
playhouses,  his  resolutions  to  abstain  therefrom, 
lus  backshdin^  and  consequent  regrets;  his 
salacious  interest  in  ladies  of  easy  virtue  at 
court  and  elsewhere,  all  the  life  oi  London  as 
it  came  under  his  shrewd  eyes  in  the  public 
places  of  the  time,  ^it  was  with'  keen  r^ret 
that,  owing  to  growing  weakness  of  sight,  he 
desisted  from  keeping  his  record.  Its  charm 
rests  partly  upon  the  concreteness  with  which 
he  sets  down  his  experiences  and  impresuons, 
but  also  on  his  point  of  view.  His  morals, 
decent  enough  for  a  thriving  middle  class  offi- 
cial of  the  time,  differ  somewhat  from  ours, 
but  not  so  much  as  to  put  us  out  of  sjrmpathy 
with  him.  He  writes  out  the  minutest  motions 
of  his  own  nature,  all  the  petty  feelings,  vani- 
ties and  virtues  that  most  men  feel  but  seldom 
adenowle^e  and  never  mention  even  to  them- 
selves. Consequently  to  read  Pepy's  diary  is  to 
undergo  a  series  of  those  pleasurable  little 
shocks  which  make  the  charm  and  zest  of  racy 
gossijp  about  people  we  ours<Jves  know.  Mucn 
of  this  amusement  is  at  Pepys'  expense,  a  fact 
likely  to  make  us  forget  that  he  was  really  a 
person  of  consequence  in  his  day.  Beginning 
as  a  kind  of  clerk,  he  became  the  most  useful 
man  in  the  Navy  office,  capable,  industrious, 
determined  and  for  the  age  not  unusuallsr  cor- 
rupt. He  suffered  from  some  jwHtical  vicissi- 
tudes, was  ousted  from  his  position,  but  gained 
others,  and  sat  in  Parliament.  He  figures  in 
later  years  as  rather  more  than  an  acquaintance 
of  artists  and  writers  like  Kneller  and  Dryden 
and  as  a  collector  of  books.  The  manuscript 
of  his  diary,  written  in  cipher,  was  left  ulti- 
mately with  his  library  to  M^dalen  College. 
It  was  not  published,  and  then  but  in  part,  until 
1S2S.  A  full  edition  appeared  in  1895. 

WiLUAU  Haluol 

PBQUOT,  pClcwSt.  Omn.,  the  name  of  a 
former  Indian  tort  on  Pequot  Hill,"  an  eleva- 
tion 180  feet  above  sea-level  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town  of  Groton,  and  eight  miles  north- 
east of  New  London,  Conn.  (q.v.)> 

PKQUOT  INDIANS^  a  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians  at  one  tune  an  integral  part 
of  the  Mohegan  tribe  and  of  the  Algonquian 
family.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century 
they  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  the  coast  of 
New  London  County  from  the  Niantic  River  to 
the  boundary  line  of  Rhode  Island,  where 
London,  Groton  and  Stonington  now  stand. 
At  their  zenith  they  numbered  upward  of  ^000, 
were  warlike  and  powerful  in  the  country 
round  the  Thames  River  when  Connecticut  was 
first  settled,  and  made  treaties  with  the  Dutch 
and  En^ish.  Hostilities  broke  out  with  the 
whites  in  1637,  and  the  tribe  was  cat  to  pieces 


and  scattered.  Some  fled  to 'Long  Island, 
where  a  few  renained,  but  most  of  mese  with 
the  la^r  part  of  the  tribe  were  distributed 
among  the  Moh^an,  Narr^Fati^tt  and  Niantic 
tribes,  where  dicy  had  their  own  villages  but 
were  forbidden  to  use  fteir  tribal  name.  A 
few  descendants  may  be  fotsnd  at  Green  Bav, 
Wi&t  and  a  few  may  BtiH  be  found  in  the  old 
Groton-  tract. 

PEQUOT  WAR,  See  Colonial  Wass  in 

AltHUCA. 

P^RAK,  pa-rak',  one  of  the  federated 
Malay  states,  under  British  protection,  lying  be- 
tween 3"  3r  and  6*  5'  N.,  and  between  1®°  y 
and  101"  Sr  £.  on  the  west  coast  oi  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  north  of  Selangor,  south  of  Siam 
and  Kedah  and  west  of  Pahang,  Kelentan  and 
Petani.  Extreme  length,  172  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  lOO  miles;  coast  line,  90  miles;  area, 
7,800  square  miles,  including  the  1,000  square 
miles  recently  conveyed  to  Perak  W  Siam. 
The  r^on  is  crossed  by  two  parallel  ranges. 
Between  them  lies  the  Perak  River,  the  only 
navigable  stream  in  the  country;  steamers  go 
up  it  40  miles,  and  trading  boats  200  miles. 
The  climate  is  very  damp,  the  annual  rainfall 
being  223  inches.  The  chmate  is  hot  on  the 
coast  and  the  river  plains,  and  much  cooler  in 
the  mountains;  the  mean  temperature  along  the 
coast  is  87"  F.  by  day  and  78°  by  night  The 
total  area  of  land  occupied  is  (1913)  850,824 
acres  —  142^9  in  rubber ;  90.644  in  cocoanuts ; 
and  85^13  in  general  agriculture.  Sugar,  to- 
bacco and  rice  grow  in  the  plains;  tea,  coffee 
and  vanilla  in  the  uplands.  Opium  is ,  exten- 
sively grown  and  the  rubber  plantations  in  1913 
covered  60,000  acres  in  the  Kiuta  district  aloncu 
and  19,500  trees  were  tapped.  The  exports  of 
copra  are  large^jimounting  to  a  value  of  $800^ 
000  annually.  The  forests  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  die  government  and  systematic  refores- 
tation with  valuable  cabinet  woods  is  earned 
on.  The  forest  reserves  in  1913  covered  288,- 
451  acres  —  about  6  per  cent  of  the  whole  area 
of  the  State.  Irrigation  is  practised  increas- 
ingly, the  government  appropriation  in  1913 
being  $130,600.  The  principal  acreage  watered 
is  the  70,000  acres  of  rice  fields.  The  irrigatipn 
canals  also  carry  the  water  supply  for  the  dis- 
tricts traversed  Deer,  snakes,  leopards  and 
el^ants  are  found  in  the  hills,  and  there  are 
cioc<^Ies  in  the  rivers.  The  mineral  resources 
are  great  Tin  is  the  metal  of  largest  value. 
It  is  found  everywhere  throughout  the  State, 
on  the  t<^s  of  me  hi^est  mountains  and  in 
the  soil  of  the  river  swamps.  The  centre  of 
the  tin-mining  industry  is  the  Kiuta  Valley,  30 
miles  long  and  12  miles  broad.  For  the  year 
1913  (the  latest  records  publishMl  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war)  the  exports  of  tin 
amounted  to  a  value  of  $27,866,186.  Tungsten 
ore  (wolfram)  and  gold  were  also  exported  in 
small  quantities.  Silver,  lead,  iron,  c(wper, 
zinc  arsenic  and  titanium  are  also  found.  _A 
railroad  conneots  the  centre  of  the  mining  dis- 
trict, Kiuta,  with  Kuala  Kan^sar,  and  this  road 
is  being  extended  to  Wellesley.  There  are  also 
776  miles  of  metaled  roads  in  the  Slate  and 
19  permanent  road  bridges.  There  are  204  gov- 
ernment schools  and  18  others  under  govem- 
men  inspection.  The  enrolment  is  13,563,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance,  81.32  per  cent 
The  exports  for  1913  touled  ^MZfilS  and 
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comiAed  ot  prbunpaUy  tin»  nibfaar,  copiu  and- 
rice.  The  imports  were  valned  at  S19,46%03i2 
and  were  chiefly  cqnum,  tahacco  and  agars,  ixon 
ware,  madiinery,  petroleum,  cottoa  goods  and 
cattle.  The  population  by  the  1911  cecsus  was 
494,057;  more  than  tvro^rds  bcrns  males, 
owing  to  the  preponderance  o£  Chiriese  miners. 
There  is  contintKil  immigration  from  China.and' 
India,  so  that  the  Chinese  far  outnomber  the 
Malays. 

Perafc  was  long  ago  settled  by  the  Malays. 
The  Dutch  made  a  settlement  by  treaty  in  1650, 
but  were  repeatedly  driven  out  by  the  natives 
and  in  1795  by  the  EngUsh,  who  m  1824  made 
a  treaty  with  Siam  by  which  Perak's  indepen- 
dence was  recognized  in  spUc  of  Siamese  con- 
quest in  I81&  In.  1874  British  intervention  was 
asked  hy  one  of  the  native  sultans :  a  year  later 
the  British  resident  was  murderea;  the  result- 
ing punitive  expedition  brought  the  eoimtry 
under  British  protective  control,  though  Perafc 
was  stiU  nominally  iodepetident-  Pecwc  joined 
the  Federation  of  the  Malay  States  in  1895-% 

FERCEPORftT,  paiVfo-ra,  French  legend 
giving  the  history  of  Britain  before  &e  days 
of  King  Arthttr.  It  was  first  printed  in  1528 
in  Paris  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
posed about  the  century.  According  to 
the  work  King  Perceforet  visited  Britain  with 
Alexander  the  Great  and  was  made  king.  The 
work  is  unlike  the  later  romances  of  diivalry 
in  that  it  deals  with  enchantments,  visions  and  ' 
superstidona  rather  than  dou^ty  deeds  In  bat- 
tle. It  was  very  popular  in  the  Middle  ^:es 
and  is  valuable  to-day  for  the  insist  it  gives 
us  of  life  as  it  was  lived  in  mediaeval  times. 

PERCEPTION.  In  it^  psychok)gical  mcaor 
ing,  perception  is  the  direct  conscious  apprehen- 
sion of  physical  objects  and  events  thrimgh  the 
medium  of  the  senses.  Thus  one  perceives 
trees,  animate  objects,  one's  own  body, 
rhythms,  harmonies,  progressive  movements, 
etc  By  some  psychologists  the  term  percepr 
tion  has  been  ngidb^  interpreted  as  simply  t^e 
sensation  or  sense  testimony,  and  all  Oioug^t 
activity  aroused  the  excitement  of  die  senses 
as  bemg  a  ^tinct  mental  process  termed 
ideation.  By  the  larger  number^  however, 
perception  is  regarded  as  including  cogni- 
tion. Thus,  one  sees  a  tree,  but  also  recog- 
nizes it  as  an  oak  tree,  and  perhaps,  stUJ  fur-  . 
ther,  as  a_  white-oak  tree.  The  perception  is 
evidently  inclusive  of  the  cognition  ttiat  the 
tree  is  of  the  fanuly  of  the  oaks,  and  of  the 
varied  white-oak.  In  another  more  complex 
phase,  one  may  look  down  a  long  stretch  of 
railroad  track  and  "see*  a  minute  'blackish  dot 
capped  with  a  tiny  white  cloud.  That  is  the 
sense  testimony;  but  it  is  obvioiis  that  the 
perception  is  that  a  train  is  approaching.  We 
perceive  not  the  dot  and  the  cloud,  but  the 
train.  Hence  it  is  held  that  perception  in-, 
dudes  recognition.  Perception  is  frequently ' 
contrasted  with  ideation  in  whidi  the  object 
is  "thou^t*  or  'imagined,*  but  not  seen  or 
heard  or  handled.  Although  the  objects  of 
perception  are  innumerable,  and  the  sensory 
materials  involved  of  great  variety,  the  forms 
of  perceptioii,  that  is,  the  ways  in  which  sen- 
sations are  interwoven  and  compounded,  are 
reducible  to  three  primary  types;  one  form 
oi-  pattern  underfying  spatial  perception,  a  sec- 
ond underlyit^r  the  j>erceptron '  of  temporal 


sequence  and  order,  and  a  tfeord  furnishing  a 
bane  for  the  apprchenaon  of  the  qialitative 
tratnre  of  things.  The  perceptual  consciousness 
is  constantly  undergoing,  bodi  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  race,  elaboration  and  refinement. 
For,  in  Ac  indivtduaci,  experience  is  continually 
investing  the  apprehension  of  objects  with 
new  shades  of  meaning  and,  in  the  animal 
series  at  large,  evolutionary  processes  have 
modified  and  are  still  noidi<3nng  both  the 
structures  and  ftmctions  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  exteilial  organs  of  sanse. 

Inasmuch  as  perceptual  kno^dge  comes  by 
way  of  the  sensed,  the  most  obvious  mode  of 
classification  is  by  reference  to  the  various 
sense-departments.  This  plan  of  classification 
would  yield  one  large  group  of  visual  percep- 
tions, another  of  auditory,  a  third  of  tactual, 
and  so  on  through  the  senses.  It  would  in- 
clude, also,  perceptions  in  which  more  than 
one  sense-department  is  '  involved.  Sight 
mediates  the  largut  number  of  percepBons. 
TTie  primary  fuiKtion  of  vision  is  the  appre- 
hension of  objects;  the  primary  function  of 
audition,  the  apprehension  of  evints.  Vision, 
in  conjunction  with  tactual  and  kinesthetic 
5enfiatk>ns,  gives  us  ■otu-.,  spatial  wtnid — obiects 
which  are  of  various  sues,  colors  and  shapes, 
w^hich  occupy  various,  positions  and  oiler,  to 
each  other  and  to  the  ei^Mriencing  individual, 
varying  degrees  of  resistance.  Tkt  ear  is  less 
well  equipped  than  the  for  spatial  per- 
c^ttion.  It.  is  only  by  aid  of  the  eye  and  of  the 
sldn.  tendons  and  muscles  that  sounds  acquire 
definite  spatial  characteristics.  But  bearing  is 
rich  in  qualities,  tbe  normal  ear  distingui^iing 
several  thousand  tones  and  noises;  and  it  is 
also  quick  to  detect  rapid  and  complicated 
chan^  in  the  environment  The  three  chief 
functions  of  the  ear  are  thc  perceptions  of 
human  »jeecht  of  music  and  of  the  soimds  of 
nature.  Tactual  perceptions,  diat  is,  perc^ons 
mediated  by  nervous  organs  lying  within  the 
skin,'  inform  us  —  though  not  _  so  accurately  or 
so  minutely  as  visual  perc^tions  do  —  of  the 
spatial  characteristics  of  objects;  their  size, 
poMtion,  form,  etc.  They  also  acquaint  us  with 
the  texture  (roughness,  smoothness,  blunmess) 
at)d  the  temperature  of  objects,  and  with  the 
condition  of  the  skin  itself  (whether  wet  or 
dry,  irritated  or  bruised).  When  reinforced 
by  sensation-elemeBts  frcan  muscles  (muscular 
PFesaure) ,  tendons  <  tendinous  strain)  and 
joints  (articular  presoire),  tactual  sensation- 
complexes  furnish  knowledge  of  the  wei^t. 
resistance,  extent  and  movement  of  objects  and 
of  thc  position  and  movement  of  the  observer's 
own  body.  The  perce;ption  of  bodily  orienta- 
tion is-  aided  by  a  specific  quaKty  of  sensation 
set  up  within  the*  semi-circniar  canals  of  the 
ear.  Finally,  tactual  factors,  t^i^sure,  tem- 
perature and  pain,  in  co-operatfon  with  sen- 
sations of  taste  and  smell,  bear  Information 
regarding  the  nature  of  food  and  other  sutv* 
stances  placed  in  the  mouth.  Olfactory  sensa- 
tions serve,  by  tiiemselves,  to  acquaint  the  in- 
dividual v/ith  the  nature  of  odorous  substances. 
The  perception  of  the  state  of  the  large  organs 
within  the  body  is  mediated,  for  the  most 
part,  by  sensations  set  up  in  these  organs  them- 
selves; for  example,  the  stomach,  heart  and 
lutws. 

Perceptaal  knowledge  Is  by  no  means  faifal- 
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Itble.  Its  ambiguities  and  inaccuracies  are 
termed  illusions.  They  may  arise  when  an  ob- 
ject is  perceived  under  varying  conditions  (for 
example,  a  stick  looks  longer  m  a  vertical  than 
iu  a  horizontal  position)  or  when  a  perception 
falls  into  conflict  with  the  results  of  objective 
measurement  or  of  some  other  standard  of 
knowledge  (for  instance,  a  filled  right  angle 
sems  to  contain  more  than  90°).  Certain  illu- 
sions are  ineradicable  factors  of  normal  ex- 
perience; others  —  as  illusions  of  insanity  — 
rest  upon  derangement  of  mental  function. 
Hallucination  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
more  serious  derangement  of  jierception  than 
illusion.  The  hallucinatory  object  either  does 
not  exist  at  all  —  as  in  certain  delinums  —  or 
it  exists  in  quite  a  different  form  from  the 
actual  object;  for  example,  the  mistaken  ap- 
prehension of  subjective  noises  as  human 
speech.  The  perceptions  of  the  dream-con- 
sciousness may  be  considered  as  hallucinations 
of  a  normal  type.  Consult  Angell,  J.  R.,  *Psy- 
chology'  (New  York  1904)  :  James,  W.,  <The 
Principles  of  P6ychology>  (New  York  1913) ; 
Titchener,  E.  B.,  'A  Text-Book  of  Psychology* 
(2  vols.,  1909^10). 

PERCEVAL,  per'sl-v^l.  Spencer.  Rt  Hon., 
English  politician:  b.  London,  England,  1  Nov. 
1762;  d.  there,  11  May  1812.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Harrow  and  was  graduated 
frcnn  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  in  1781.  He 
studied  law^  was  admitted  to  me  bar  and  rose 
rapidly  in  his  profession,  attaining  a  h^h  repu- 
tation as  a  constitutional  lawyer.  In  1794  Lord 
Chatham  made  him  counsel  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  In  1795,  Pitt  offered  htm  the  CHiief 
Secretar^hip  for  Ireland  but  he  candidly  de- 
clined it.  In  1796  with  the  aid  of  Pitt  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Northampton  and 
there  proved  himself  an  eloquent  speaker  and  a 
quick  and  keen  debater.  In  1801  he  was  soUci<- 
tor-general,  in  1902  attom^-general.  On  the 
dec^e  of  Cox  in  1807.  he  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  the  exdiequer,  in  whidi  office  he  con- 
tinued until  1809  whent  upon  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  he  succeeded  him  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasuiy  and  became  Premier. 
This  ofl^ce  he  held  until  his  assassination  at  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  man  named 
Bellingham,  who  declared  that  he  had  slain 
him  by  ndstake  for  Lord  Leverich  Gomer,  with 
whom  he  had  a  srievance.  Consult  Williams, 
*Life  and  Administration  of  the  RMcht  Honor- 
able Spencer  Perceval>  (1856)  ;  Walpole,  <Life 
of  Spencer  PercevaP  (1874). 

PERCH,  a  popular  name,  used  with  some 
spedlic  qualifying  word  for  a  variety  of  spiny- 
r^ed  fiuies ;  but  generally  and  properly  applied 
to  ^^es  of  the  gamt  Perca  of  which  about  90 
species  are  known,  most  of  them  American, 
'nie  name  ^'white  perch*  is  erroneously  but  com- 
monly given  to  Morone  interrubta  described  be- 
low. These  fishes  belong  to  the  families  Per- 
eida  and  Serrmida  respectively.  The  yellow 
perch  (Perca  flavescens),  known  in  many  lo- 
calities as  ^yellow  Ned,*  ringed  perch^  etc.,  is 
very  closely  related  to  the  Perca  fiuvtaiilis  of 
Europe,  with  which  many  zoologists  consider  it 
to  be  identical.  It  may  be  recognized  by  the 
possession  of  two  spines  before  the  anal  fin,  the 
well  developed  pseudo-brandiix,  the  absence  of 
canine  teeth  on  the  vomer  and  jaw4  am)  die 


distinctive  rolors.  friiidi  are  oKvaceona  riwve, 
golden  yellow  with  six  or  ei|^t  dark  vertical 
bands  on  the  sides  and  the  pectoral  and  ventral 
fins  orange  or  red  It  reaches  a  lei^^  of  one 
foot  and  a  weight  of  two  pounds,  but  generally 
does  not  exceed  one  pound.  This  well-known 
and  deservedly  popular  fish  abounds  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  eastern  United  Sutes,  descending 
coastwise  streams  to  the  brackish  waters  of  bays 
and  inlets,  in  whidi  it  attains  a  large  sin  and 
excellrat  quality.  It  is  e^iecially  smindant  in 
the  Great  Lakes  and  is  common  in  the  takes  and 
streams  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley;  but  is 
not  found  in  the  lower  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries, nor  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  south  of  North 
Carolina.  Recently  it  has  been  introduced, 
through  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  in 
western  lakes  and  streams  from  «4iich  it  was 
formerly  absent.  The  yellow  perch  prefers 
slow-running  streams,  ponds  or  lakes  with  sandy 
or  gravelly  bottoms;  and  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
deeper  holes  under  shaded  banks,  about  mill- 
dams,  bridge-piers,  sunken  timbers  and  in  ed- 
dies. It  is^  gregarious  and  a  noteworthy  dr- 
cumstanoe  is  that  each  school  is  composed  of 
fish  all  of  one  size  —  be  they  large  or  small 
Like  several  other  fresh-water  fishes  they  be- 
come inactive  in  very  cold  weadier  and  conceal 
themselves  in  holes.  In  the  spring  they  assume 
bri^ter  hues,  the  reddish  parts  bectMuing  deeper 
in  tint  as  the  spawning  season  approauches.  "nie 
eggs  are  about  1/12  inch  in  diameter,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  adhesive  quality  and  the 
manner  of  deposition  in  strings  or  bands  which 
sometimes  reach  a  length  of  seven  feet,  and  a 
width  of  three  or  four  inches.  They  are  laid 
from  Februaiy  to  May,  according  to  locality. 
The  favorite  food  of  this  fish  consists  of  min- 
nows and  odier  small  fishes,  whidi  they  pursue 
with  relentless  vigor;  but  they  also  eat  many 
kinds  of  worms,  insects  and  their  larvae,  etc 
Though  not  of  superior  quality  yellow  perch  is 
esteemed  as  a  panfish  and  is  shipped  to  the 
principal  markets  to  an  annual  value  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  principal  fish- 
eries are  on  several  of  the  eastern  rivers,  and 
especially  the  Great  'Lakes,  where  they  are  taken 
in  large  numbers  in  various  kinds  of  trqis  and 
set-nets. 

The  white  perch  (Morone  americana)  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  the  sea-basses  and  rock- 
fish  (Serrattida).  It  has  three  spines  before  the 
anal  fin,  and  the  two  dorsal  fins  are  united,  vnth 
very  strong  spines  in  the  anterior.  The  color 
is  olivaceous  above,  silvery  white  on  the  sides 
and  belly,  marked  with  faint  longitudinal 
streaks.  In  length  it  is  usually  about  nine  inches 
and  its  weight  is  about  half  a  pound.  A  few 
specimens  wdghing  up  to  two  pounds  have  been 
caught  in  Connecticut  waters.  This  spedes  is 
exceeding!;^  abundant  alon^  the  coast  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  South  Carolina,  in  the  brackish 
and  fresh  waters  of  estuaries  and  rivers,  and  is 
found  landlocked  or  introduced  in  many  fresh- 
water ponds.  It  appears  to  be  somewhat  migra- 
tory, the  schools  remaining  in  brackish  water 
during  the  winter  and  ascending  the  rivers  in 
the  spring.  They  usually  spawn  about  May  — 
about  40,000  small,  clear,  semi-buoyant  and 
separate  eggs  being  deposited  by  each  female  on 
regular  spawning  grounds.  Their  food  re- 
sembles that  of  the  jrellow  perch,  but  they  show 
a  preference  fpr  primps  and  other  crustaceans. 
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Both  of  these  perches  are  f  svoritCB  unth  angers 
and  may  be  caught  with  live  bait  and  the  am- 
plest of  tackle;  but  the  finest  sport  is  afforded 
ty  the  use  of  a  trout  rig  with  either  bait  or 
artificial  By.  (See  also  Pike-Pbbch).  Consult 
Goode,  <Amencan  Fishes'  (New  York  1888)  ; 
Henshall,  'Bass,  Pike,  Perch  and  Others'  (New 
York  1903). 

PERCH,  POLE,  or  ROD,  a  measure  of 
length  used  m  survQring  land,  equal  to  yards 
or  16}4  feet  Surveyors  chains  are  usually  four 
perches  or  66  feet  in  length.  A  square  perch  is 
30ii  square  yards,  and  160  square  perches  make 
an  acre.  In  masonry  a  perch  is  a  cubic  measure 
sigmfyif^r  a  form  16^  feet  long,  1}4  feet  hi|^ 
and  1  foot  thick.  It  obtains  24}^  cubic  feet 

PERCHED  BOWLDERS.  See  Rocximg 
Stones. 

PBRCHSRON  (p£r-she-rdA)  HORSE,  a 
breed  of  heavy  horses  oerfected  in  the  province 
of  La  Perche,  in  norucentral  France,  a  long 
time  ago.  They  were  first  brought  to  America 
in  1839.  It  has  Arabian  characteristics  imparted 
to  a  large,  bony  frame,  giving  a  very  strong  and 
durable  draught-horse,  rarely  less  than  15,  and 
often  16  han^  high,  and  weighing  from  1,500  to 
2^000  jpounds.  Many  stallions  of  this  breed  have 
been  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  have 
infiuenced  favorably  the  work-horses  of  the 
country.  As  the  heavier  type  was  desired  to 
mate  with  the  light-weight  mares  of  this  country 
a  heavy  draught  horse  has  been  the  develop- 
ment here  whereas  in  Europe  a  heavy  coach 
horse  was  developed.  The  Percherons  in 
America  make  excellent  farm  horses  of  quick, 
alert  action  and  great  strength.  They  are  stodqr 
and  easy  keepers,  and  of  great  endurance. 
There  are  said  to  be  over  30,000  r^fistered 
Percherons  in      United  Sutes. 

PERCHLORIC  ACID  and  PBRCHLO- 
RATBS.  Perchloric  add.  HC10«,  is  prepared 
by  die  careful  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  pow- 
dered potassium  perchlorate  and  four  times  its 
weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid:  the  prod- 
uct being  Durified  by  repeated  distillation  in  a 
vacuum.  The  water-free  acid  is  a  heavy,  color* 
less,  syrupy  hquid,  specific  gravity  1.8  soluble  in 
water  with  evolution  of  heat,  can  be  distilled 
without  decomposition  at  102"  F.  under  dimin- 
ished pressure.  At  a  temperature  of  Z3tf 
white  fumes  are  evtdved  and  pure  perchloric 
acid  comes  over.  By  contimiing  the  dittiltation 
the  liquid  gradually  becomes  a  white  crystalline 
mass.  It  unites  with  the  moisture  of  the  air 
emitting:  drase  white  fumes  of  the  hydrate, 
HCIO«.HiO.  This  hydrate  when  heated  decom- 
poses into  pure  acid  which  distils  over,  and  an 
aqueous  gad  which  boils  at  203°  and  is  left 
behind  in  the  retort.  It  is  a  strong  monobasic 
add  resembling  sulphuric  add  in  many  of  its 
physicai  and  chemical  properties.  Iodine  dis- 
solves in  it,  produdng  a  yellow  ciystalline  sub- 
stance, with  the  formula  HItO*.  If  dis^led  at 
a  low  pressure  peroiloric  add  assumes  a  brown- 
ish color,  similar  to  bromine,  and  explodes.  It 
is  also  very  apt  to  decompose  with  explosive 
violence  when  hrought  in  contact  with  anything 
of  an  organic  nature  as  paper,  wood,  charcoal, 
etc  Bums  on  skin  produce  woimds  whidi  do 
not  heal  for  months.  It  forms  a  number  of 
salts,  the  most  important  being  potassium 
perchlorate  and  sodium  perdiloratc.  Poias- 


ntm  percUmto  is  made  hy  die  careful  ap- 
plication of  heat  to  potasuum'  chlorate  which 
deoonposes,  giving  off  oxygen  and  a  mixture 
of  potassium  perchlorate  and  potassium 
chloride.  It  is  then  dried,  powdered,  well 
washed  and  heated  gently  with  hydrochloric 
add  as  long  as  chlorine  and  chlorine  peroxide 
are  evolved^  and  again  wa^ed.  It  is  a  color- 
less crystalhne  body,  rather  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  and  differs  markedly  from  the  free  add 
in  hdng  very  stable,  decomposing  only  at  a 
hie^  temperature  to  oxygen  and  potassium 
diloride.  Perchlorate  of  soda  is  found  in  small 
qtiantities  in  Chili-nitrate. 

PERCIER,  pir-se-i,  Charles,  French  ardii- 
tect:  b.  Paris,  22  Aug.  1764;  d.  there,  5  Sept 
183a  He  was  a  pupil  of  A.  F.  Peyre,  in  1786, 
won  the  premier  grand  prix  de  Rome,  during 
the  Revolution  designed  furniture  and  decora- 
tions and  by  the  antuiue  motifs  which  he  intro- 
duced from  Ponmeii  and  Rome,  may  be  said 
to  have  b^n  me  ■Empire  style"  so  wide- 
spread in  Europe  in  the  early  19th  century. 
From  1794  to  1814  he  worked  in  collaboration 
with  Pierre  Fontaine  (q.v.),  with  whom  he 
continued  the  decoration  of  the  Paris  Opera, 
restored  the  Louvre  colonnade  and  completed 
the  upper  story  of  the  buildings  about  the 
court,  built  the  theatre  and  c&ipel  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  deigned  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  du 
Carronsd,  and  die  grand  staircase  of  the  Mu- 
seum. Napoleon  made  him  a  chevalier  of  the 
empire.  Amoi^  his  writinsrs  are  'Restauration 
de  la  D^nne  Trajane'  (1788),  uid  ^Ghoix  des 
Plus  C^l^es  Maisons  de  Platsance  de  Rome 
et  de  ses  Environs^  (180!^13). 

PERCIN.  Alexandre,  French  general:  b. 
Nancy,  1846.  He  served  in  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War  1870-71,  and  aftained  the  rank  of 
captain.  He  'became  brigadier-general  in  1900 
and  major-general  in  19w.  In  1893  he  was  ap- 
pointed -director  of  the  Saint-Etienne  arms  fac- 
tory and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Superior 
Coundl  of  War  in  1908L  In  the  first  weeks  of 
the  European  War  General  Perdn  held  a  prom- 
inent command,  but  was  retired  by  General 
Joffre  for  reasons  which  were  not  made  public. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical 
literature  on  military  subjects. 

PBRCIVAL,  Jamea  Gates.  American  poet 
and  geologist:  b.  Kensington,  Conn.,  15  Sept 
1795;  d.  lluel  (jtcen.  Wk.  2  1I»  18S6i  He 
was  the  second  of  three  sons  of  Dr.  Tames 
Perdval.  At  the  age  of  16  he  entered  Yale 
College;  when  20  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  which  induded  the  poet  John  G.  Brain- 
ard,  statesmen  John  M.  Clayton  and  Thomas 
A.  Marshall,  and  author  Rev.  Wm.  Bud 
Sprague,  and  was  graduated  as  badielor  of  arts 
June  1815.  He  early  showed  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  the  writing  of  verse,  but  devoted  him* 
self  to  the  study  of  medidne  also.  At  the  ase 
of  2S  he  puUished  lus  first  volume  of  poems. 
Then,  having  received  the  degree  M.D.,  and  be- 
ing in  feeble  health,  he  went  to  Charleston, 
S.  C,  where  he  began  to  publish  a  periodical 
entitled  Clio,  which  failed  after  two  issues.  He 
gave  this  name  later  to  one  of  his  hooks  of 
verse.  In  the  /ear  1824  he  was  ai^Knnted  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  West  Point  and  was  also 
apiMtnted  United  States  physidan  there.  He 
resigned  after  a  few  months.  He  never  again 
attempted  to  follow  Uie  practice  o{  incdicine, 
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but  continued  to  write  verse  and  »mdied  atsido- 
ously  in  geology  and  the  allied  phyucal  sciences. 
Dunng  the  year  1825  he  publinicd  a  second 
volume  of  poems,  which  was  republished  in 
London.  After  leaving  West  Point  he  drifted 
about  and  soon  became  assistant  o£  Noah  Web- 
ster in  publi^ing  ^Webster's  Dictionary,^  in 
which  his  loiowledge  of  many  languages  proved 
invaluable.  Having  been  appointed  assistant 
State  geologist  of  Connecticut,  in  1836,  he  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  until  the  year  1S42,  when 
he  issued  an  elaborate  report  on  the  work  of 
Us  department.  The  next  10  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  poverty  and  ill  health.  In  1853 
he  was  emplo^red  by  the  American  Mining  Com- 
pany to  examine  into  and  report  upon  its  mines 
in  Wisconsin.  After  he  'had  finished  that  work 
in  1854  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Barstow 
State  geologist  tor  Wisconsin,  which  place  he 
filled  until  his  death,  having  made  one  report, 
and  died  during  the  time  he  was  preparing  his 
second.  Perdval  was  a  linguist  and  sdiolar  and 
wrote  poems  in  Danish,  German,  Italian,  Latin 
and  Greek,  As  a  geologist  he  ranked  with 
Hitchcock  and  Comstock  as  the  foremost  of 
their  time.  He  translated  from  the  French, 
Malta  fi  run's  Geography^  published  in  1843. 
In  reli^on  he  was  a  Universalist ;  in  politics, 
an  A'boutiomst  All  hxi  poems  show  an  artistic 
finish,  and  several  of  them  are  entitled  to  a 
high  place  among  the  classic  literature  o£  the 
Eii^lish  language.  His  *The  Deserted  Wife> 
has  run  throu^  school-readers  and  has  been 
recited  upon  many  a  rostrum.  ^Prometheus' 
was  his  greatest  eSort,  and,  '00  doubt,  oae  of 
the  best  of  all  his  wort^. 

PERCUSSION,  in  medical  technics,  that 
method  of  investigation  which  conMSts  in  tap- 
ping on  the  surface  of  the  body,  to  ascertain 
from  the  sound  produced  the  condition  of  the 
parts  lying  beneadi.  It  forms  A  principal  branch 
of  modem  medical  diagnosis.  Anatomy  teaches 
how  the  organs  enclosed  in  the  cavities  of  the 
ho^  are  normally  formed,  whether  they  are 
firm  or  sponger  in  texture,  whether  tJiey  are  full 
or  empty  of  air.  whether  they  are  tense  or  lax, 
etc. ;  and,  according  to  these  ^stinctions,  a  slight 
blow  upon  the  surface  over  them  will  evoke 
variations  of  sound,  dull  where  the  underlying 
substance  is  solid;  resonant  where  it  is  more 
or  less  hollow.  Thence  by  a  comparison  of 
the  sounds  emitted  on  percussion  with  tfie  in- 
formation fumi^ed  by  lAysiok^  as  to  die 
position  and  structure  of  any  particular  organ, 
and  by  pathology  as  to  the  morbid  changes  to 
which  it  is  liable,  an  idea  more  or  less  (Ustinct 
is  obtained  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  organ 
and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  disease 
which  may  be  acting  upon  it.  In  a  technical 
point  of  view  percussion  is  eifter  immediate  or 
mediate.  In  the  former  a  stroke  is  fi^ven  with 
the  en^  of  the  fingers  on  the  part  of  the  body, 
either  bare  or  stif^tly  covered,  which  is  to  be 
examinnl;  in  the  latter  an  intennedSate  sub- 
stance, as  a  firm  elastic  plate  or  body  of  ivory, 
wood,  gutta-percha,  etc.,  called  a  pleximeter,  is 
placed  on  the  part  in  jiuestion,  and  the  stroke  is 
given  on  it  either  with  the  fingers  or  with  a 
percussion-hammer.  As  ordinarily  practised, 
one  or  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  tatd 
firmly  against  the  part,  and  sharp  raps  are  made 
with  the  end  of  the  mddte  finger  of  the  right 
hand.  Much  depends  on  the  way  in  wlikh  the 


stroke  is  ^ven,  aa  its  force  and  dastidty,  as 
well  as  its  direction,  have  mudi  influence  on  Ae 

sound.  It  was  introduced  in  1761  -by  the  Vienna 
physician,  Auenbrugger  (q.v.).  Ignored  by  the 
profession  in  Austria,  it  was  brought  again  into 
notice  by  its  advocacy  by  Corvisart  in  1808; 
Hie  practice  of  it  has  extended  throuf^out  the 
medical  world.  Mediate  percussion  was  in- 
vested bv  Piorry  in  1828,  and-  it  has  been  car- 
ried to  the  faii^est  perfection  by  Skoda,  and  his 
pupils.  See  Auscultatioh. 

PBRCY,  an  ancient  and  noble  English  fam- 
ily, of  Norman  or  Danish  extraction,  tracing 
their  descent  from  Manfred,  -who  settled,  be- 
fore RoIIo  came  to  France,  at  Perd,  near  Vilte- 
dieu.  Its  founder  in  England  was  William  de 
Percy,  called  "Alsgcmon^  or  •Algernon,"  *the 
mustachioed,*  who  came  over  with  William  I 
in  1066  Cor  1067)  and  received  lands  in  York- 
shire, where  he  resided,  and  in  Lincolnshire, 
Essex  and  Hamp^ire.  His  son  Alan  succeeded 
him  in  1116,  as  2d  Baron  Percy.  Alan's  son 
William  became  3d  Baron  Percy  in  1168,  and 
died  without  male  issue,  but  Toscelin  of  Louvain, 
upon  his  marriage  with  William's  sister,  Agnes 
de  Percy,  took  the  family  name  and  the  title  of 
4th  Baron.  His  son  Richard  (aboirt  1170-1244) 
signed  the  Magna  Charta.  Their  direct  descend- 
ant in  the  6tri  generation  was  Henry  Percy 
(1342-1408),  1st  Eari  of  Northumberland,  who 
rebelled  against  Richard  11,  and  then,  with 
Henry  IV,  was  defeated  at  Shrewsbunr  (1403), 
where  his  son  Henry  Percy,  called  'Hotspur,* 
was  killed,  21  July  1403,  ana  at  Bramham  Moor, 
where  he  was  slain  (14(fe).  Hotspur's  son  Henry 
(3  Feb.  1394-23  May  1455),  2d  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, served  often  as  special  ambassador 
and  at  length  became  lord  high  constable,  and 
fell  on  the  Lancastrian  side  at  Saint  Albans. 
Six  years  later  the  3d  earl,  again  named  Henry 
Percy  (2S  Ttily  1421^  March  1461),  died  in 
battle  at  Towton,  where  he  was  defeated  hy 
the  Yorkists.  The  4th  Earl  Henry  (1446^^ 
April  1489)  was  killed  in  a  popular  uprisii^ 
directed  against  him.  ■  His  son  Henry  Alger- 
non (13  Jan.  1478-19  May  1527),  5th  Earf  of 
Northumberland,  served  under  Henry  VH  and 
Henry  VIII,  holding  important  offices  and  es- 
caping from  the  jealousy  of  Wols^.  His  son 
of  the  same  name,  the  6th  earl  (1502^  June 
1537),  had  no  children,  made  the  king  his  heir. 
The  title  went  to  Ms  nej^iew  Thomas,  7th  Earl 
of  Northumberland  (1 528-72) ,  a  CathoHc, 
whose  reli^on  made  him  distasteful  to  Eliza- 
beth. He  joined  Westmoreland  in  behalf  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  rebelled  openly  in  1570, 
and  was  beheaded  at  York  22  Aug.  1572.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  brother  Henry 
(1532-21  June  1585),  was  devoted  to  Elizabeth, 
assisted  in  suppre^ing  the  Catholic  risii%  led 
by  his  brother,  but  Mter  his  execution  followed 
his  example,  declared  for  Mary,  was  sdzed, 
tried  for  treason,  fined  and  released,  only  to  be 
arrested  a  second  and  a  third  lime,  being  sent  to 
the  Tower  in  1584.  There  he  was  mysteriously 
shot  throu^  the  heart,  probably  by  his  own 
hand.  His  son  Henry  (1S64-5  Nov.  1632)  was 
accused  of  complicity  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
and  was  imprisoned  for  nearly  16  years  p605- 
21)  in  the  Tower,  where  he  devoted  himsdf 
to  the  sdences.  His  kinsman  Thomas  Pernr, 
the  actual  ominizer  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  b. 
1560;  d.  Holbeadi,  10  Nov.  1605,  was  edncated 
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a  Protestant,  but  became  an  atdcnl  Catholic, 
hired  a  house  adjoining  the  Patrliament  honse 
in  his  own  name,  put  Guy  Fawkes  in  charge  and 
stored  gunpowder  in  the  adjoinkur  cellar,  in- 
tending to  destroy  the  membas  M  me  next  ses- 
sion. His  plot  war  discoreced  and  he  esei^ied 
Irom  London,  but  was  pursued  by  government 
troops  and  in  the  enBumg  6gfat  was  mortalty 
wounded.  The  10th  Earl  o£  Northumberland, 
Algernon  Percy  (October  1^13  Oct.  166S), 
was  the  third  great  eacL  He  was  appointed  33 
March  1636,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  In  which  posi- 
tion he  attenqrted  in  vain  to  re£onn  the  navy 
under  Charles  I;  ^ded  with  the  ot>position  in 
the  Long  Parliament,  but  was  iti  lavor  of  'peace 
throughout  the  civil  war  and  took  no  part  in 
public  affairs  during  the  Commonwealth^  and 
advanced  the  cause  of  the  Restoration.  His  son 
Joscellne  (4  July  1644-21  May  1670)  was  sur- 
vived by  a  daughter,  later  the  "Duchess  of  Som- 
erset, whose  son  became  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. Consult  De  Fonblanque,  E.  B.,  ^Annals 
of  the  House  of  Percy>  (I^ndon  1887). 

PERCY,  Florence,,  the  pen  name  o£  Eliza- 
beth Akers  Allen  (q.v.). 

PERCY,  Oeorge,  English  cokunal  gov- 
ernor: b.  NoTthutm>eriand,  England,  4  Skol 
1580;  d.  England,  March  1632rHe  entered  &e 
army,  served  in  the  Netheiiand  wars  and  in 
1600  came  to  America  where  in  1609  he  snc- 
ceeded  Cai>t.  John  Smith  as  governor  of  Vir- 

S'nia,  retaining  the  office  until  Sir  Thomas 
atcs  arrived  from  England  in  1610,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  governor's  cotmdL 
From  March  1611  to  May  1612  he  acted  as  dep- 
uty governor  and  in  1612  returned  to  England 
where  he  again  served  in  the  wars  in  the  Low 
Countries  in  162S,  becoming  captain  in  1627. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  coura^  as  a  soldier  and 
showed  ability  in  administering  the  aSairs  of 
the  colony  when  in  his  diarge.  He  wrote  *Dis- 
course  of  the  Plantations  of  the  Sontfaeme  Col- 
onic m  Virginia*  (1606) ;  and  *A  Trewe  Re- 
Uordon  of  me  Proceedings  and  Occurentes  of 
momente  ...  in  Virginia  .  .  .  1609- 
1612*  (1625). 

PERCY,  Thomas,  Endish  prelate  and  anti- 
quary: b.  Bridgenorth,  Shropshire,  13  April 
1729;  d.  Dromore,  Ireland,  30  Sept  181L  He 
was  graduated  at  Oxford  in  17w,  t^ng  his 
M.A  in  1753,  and  after  taking  orders  in  the 
English  Church  was  vicar  of  Easton  Maudit, 
Northamptonshire,  1753-78.  He  proceeded 
to  the  decree  of  D.D.  in  1770  from  Emmamiel 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1778  be  became  dean 
of  Carlisle,  which  he  resigned  in  1782  for  the 
Iri^  bishopric  of  Dromore.  The  last  five 
years  of  his  life  he  was  UiiuL  He  is  best  re- 
membered by  his  ^Reliqoes  of  Andent  EngUdi 
Poetry^;  and  a  poem,  the  ^Hemut  of  watk- 
worth.*  Mai^  of  the  pieces  in  the  ^ReUques* 
were  retouched,  recast  and,  when  fragmentary, 
completed,  almost  always  with  great  taste.  The 
work  was  published  in  1765  and  materiatb^ 
helped  to  grve  a  more  natural  and  vigorous 
tone  to  English  literature.  The  manuscript 
source  of  Percy's  ^Reliques*  was  edited  and 
published  by  J.  W.  Hales  and  F.  J.  Fumivall 
in  1867-6&  Pen^  was  wdl  skilled  in  the  Ice- 
landic and  several  other  languages  and  he  made 
some  translations  from  Portuguese  veraons  of 
Chinese  works.  He  also  pnbti^ed  a  carious 
dcnnestic  record,  long  extant  in  the  Per^  ivor- 


Dy  of  Northumberland,  with  which  he  daiined 
a  dub*oufi>  kindiip,  and  loiown  as  tiie  ^North- 
mnbtrbud  Houtehold  Beak*— a  doeiunent  val- 
■  nable  for  the  liriit  it  throws  on  the  manners  of 
.a' bygone  age.  (See  Reliques  or  ANcmrr  Ehg- 
USH  PoetBY).  Cxinsult  (jaussen,  A.  C  C, 
(Per^:  Pnkite  and  PoeC>  (190B). 

PBRCY  ANXCDOTES,  a  collection  of 

popular  anecdotes  publishied  in  montfily  parts 
(1821-23).  They  were'  assumed  to  be  from 
the  pens  of  *ShoIto  and  Reuben  Percy,  Broth- 
ers of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Mount 
Benger.*  The  real  names  of  the  authors  were 
Thomas  Byeriey  (d.  1826),  first  editor  of  the 
'Mirror '  of  Literature,*  and  Joseph  Qinton 
Robertson  (d.  1852),  editor  of  the  Mechanics' 
Magtmne.  The  'Peixy  coffee-house  in  Rath- 
bone  place,'  London,  was  the  customary  place 
of  meeting  of  Byerley  and  'Timbs,  and  the  se- 
ries derived  its  name  from  this  circiunstance. 
A  new  edition  of,  the  <Percy  Anecdotes,'  edited 
by  Timbs  in  four  volumes  appeared  at  London 
in  1887, 

PESDICCAS,  per-dik'«s,  Macedonian  gen- 
eral :  d.  near  Memphis,  Egyp^  321  b.c.  He  was 
descended  from  rctysu  house  of  Orestis,  a 
Macedonian  province,  attached  htmsdf  to  the 
court  of-Phtup  and  was  a  member  of  that  ru- 
ler's bod^inard  at  the  tinw  of  his  assassination. 
He  fon^  in  all  the  important  canqaigns  of 
Alexantwr,  and  for  his  services  at  Susa  re- 
cdvcd  a  crown  of  gold  and  the  dau^ter  of  a 
satrap  of  Media  for  his  wife.  At  Alexander's 
death  Perdiccas  received  from  him  his  sig^ 
net  rin^  the  symbol  of  royal  power,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  military  forces  by 
the  new  sovereign  Arihidxus,  the  natural  son 
of  Philip,  over  whom  he  soon  gained  a  para- 
mount influence,  practically  controlling  the 
govcnunenL  War  was  at  length  declared 
against  him  by  Antipater,  Crateruaand  Ptolen^. 
Perdiccas  thereupon  marched  into  Egypt  to 
meet  Ptolemy  and  was  shun  1^  hb  own  sol- 
diers. 

PERDIDO,  pAi^dTdd  (Sp.  p8T-fh«-fh6),  a 
river  and  bay  which  form  the  western  boundary 
of  Florida,  separating  it  from  Alabama.  The 
river  rises  in  southwestern  Alabama  and  flows 
south  into  the  bay.  The  bay  is  entirely  land- 
lodced  and  its  outlet  into  the  Culf  of  Mexico  is 
so  small,  and  enters  at  so  acute  an  angle  with 
the  line  of  coast,  as  to  be  almost  undistinguish- 
sd>le  from  sea,  from  whidi  drcumstance  Ae 
river  and  bay  probably  derived  didr  Spanish 
word  name  perdido,  or  lost*  There  are  gener- 
ally but  four  or  five  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at 
its  mouth.  The  river  and  bay  were  from  an  early 
period  the  boundary  between  the  French  colony 
of  Louisiana  and  the  SpaniA  colony  of  Florida, 
and  were  claimed  as  the  eastern  boundary  ot 
the  territory  acquired  bjj  the  United  States  by 
the  Louisiana  ptu'diase  in  1803.  The  question 
was  not  settlea  till  the  cession  of  West  Florida 
to  the  United  States  in  1819. 

PfiRE  GORIOT,  pSr  g5'r£-&.  <P«re 
Goriot*  ([1834),  probably  best  of  the  "^Parisian 
Scenes*  in  the  ^Comedie  humaine'  by  Honore 
de  l^tzac,  is  the  counterfoil  of  <£ttg6nie 
Grandet.*  There  avarice  crushed  paternal  aff«:- 
tion;  here  the  too-loving  father— a  bourgeois 
Lear — is  made  the  victim  of  his  dauf^ters' 
f  oUy  and  insatit^  sodal  amiution.  'liie  stoiy, 
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like  many  even  of  the  best  of  Baliac's,  lacks 
unity.  Interest  is  divided  between  the  tragedy 
of  Goriot's  unrequited  paternal  devotion,  the  so- 
cial climbing  of  Rastignac,  and  the  personality  of 
the  super-criminal  Vautrin,  both  of  whom  play 
leadhi^  parts  in  other  scenes  of  the  Comedie 
Humame.  So  far  as  it  concerns  Goriot  the 
story  is  in  outline  this :  He  had  amassed  a  con- 
siderable fortune  as  a  speculator  Id  food  and 
as  a  ^litician  in  Revolutionary  days,  had  di- 
vided It  between  his  daughters,  spoiled  children, 
who  had  married  beyond  their  station,  Anastasie 
the  Count  de  Restaud,  Delphine  the  Alsatian 
Nucingen,  a  wealthy  banker,  of  whom  they 
neither  had  the  love  nor  deserved  the  respect. 
Their  follies  for  worthless  lovers  brought  both 
into  repeated  financial  crises  from  which  they 
were  partly  extricated  by  the  father's  unreckon- 
ing  sacrifice.  Seeking  to  secure  their  happiness 
by  the  gratification  of  their  de^res,  he  com- 
pletes his  own  ruin  without  averting  theirs. 
Already  fatally  compromised^  they  shine  at  a 
hail  while  their  father  is  dying,  and  are  con- 
strained to  leave  him  to  the  barest  of  funerals 
at  the  charge  of  a  medical  student  and 
Rastignac.  A  fierce  quarrel  of  the  daughters 
over  the  fainting  Goriot,  and  his  death,  follow- 
ing hard  upon  it,  are  described  with  great 
power.  Notable,  too,  are  the  pa^es  'in  which 
the  ex-convict  and  satanic^  jrfulosopher  of 
cynical  self-will  Jacques  Collin,  alias  vautrin, 
beguiles  Rastignac  to  crime.  The  progressive 
corruption  of  this  brilliant  yontfa,  under  Vautrin's 
promptings  and  the  exigencies  of  his  relations 
with  Delaine,  is  admirably  exhibited.  Much 
of  the  action  takes  place  in  a  Parisian  boarding- 
house,  precisely  located  in  the  Rue  Neuve- 
Sainte  Genevieve,  'between  the  Latin  Quarter 
and  die  Faubourg-Saint-Marcel,*  the  famous 
Pennon  Vauqaer,  described  widi  really  marvel- 
ous minuteness  of  vision  in  the  owning  pages. 
Here  lived  and  died  Pire  Goriot,  in  a  room  as 
minutely  depicted.  Every  boarder  is  made  a 
portrait-study,  notably  the  young  and  beautiful 
Victorine  Taillefer.  The  landlady,  the  porter, 
the  maid  are  no  less  individualized.  In  and 
above  the  social  circle  of  Anastasie  and  Del- 
tdiine,  the  Vicomtesse  de  Beauseant  and  the 
Dudiess  de  Langleais  are  engaging  figures.  In- 
deed few  novels  count  so  many  Ufe-like  char- 
acter studies,  thou^  all  of  them  pate  before 
the  picture  of  the  tortured  heart  of  Goriot, 
drawn  as  it  were  in  blood,  and  of  Rastignac, 
with  high  breeding  and  slender  purse,  cast  to 
sink  or  swim  in  an -unfamiliar  world.  Vautrin, 
though  less  real,  lives,  like  his  fellow-super- 
man and  convict,  Hugo's  Jean  Valiean,  by  the 
sheer  creative  power  of  genius.  How  society 
dominates  at  last  even  Qie  giants  who  con- 
travene its  laws  remained  to  be  shown  in 
'Lost  Illusions,*  *Tbe  Splendors  and  Miseries 
of  Courtesans'  and  ^The  Last  Incarnation  of 
Vautrin.'  The  later  fortunes  of  Anastasie  may 
be  followed  in  *Gobsecfc>  and  *The  Beauvisage 
Family';  of  Delphine  in  many  stories  notably 
'The  Deputy  from  Arcis.*  Rastignac  has  a 
subordinate  part  in  many  novels,  among  them 
*Lost  Illusions,^  *The  House  of  Nucingen'  and 
^Cousine  Bette.'  It  is  enourii  for  *Pire  Goriot' 
to  have  £iven  senile  oatemal  devotion  and  self- 
centred  filial  ingratitude  probably  their  strong- 
est expr^^on  in  all  fiction.  There  is  a  good 
translation  in  ^Eveiyman's  Library.' 

Bbhjahin  W.  Wells. 


PARB  LACHAISBL  p&f-l«'sh9a',  a  ceme- 
tery on  the  northeast  side  of  Paris  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  burial  grounds  in  the 
world.  Its  site  was  the  garden  of  the  country 
villa  bestowed  on  Francois  d'Aix  de  Ladiaise, 
confessor  of  Louts  XIV,  by  that  mcmardL  It 
was  converted  to  its  present  use  in  1804  and 
now  contains  over  20,000  monuments  and  nearly 
800,000  graves.  Some  of  the  great  figures  in 
French  modem  history  repose  within  its  pre- 
cincts. Here,  too,  is  the  celebrated  monument 
to  Oscar  Wilde. 

PEREDA,  pa-ra'th£,  JoU  Maria  de,  Span- 
ish novelist:  b.  Polanco  (Santander),  6  Feb. 
1833;  d  there,  1  March  190&  He  received  a 
good  education,  was  graduated  as  an  en^neer, 
but  soon  found  that  his  talents  and  inclinations 
lay  in  the  direction  of  literature.  As  he  pos- 
sessed independent  means,  he  determined  to 
satisfy  his  preference  in  this  respect.  His  earl^ 
work  brought  him  little  recognition  because  it 
confined  itself  to  the  description  of  local  scenes 
and  characters  until  then  practically  unknown 
beyond  thdr  local  domain.  Yet  his  ^Escenas 
Montafiesas*  (1864)  and  other  like  works  are 
clever  in  presentation,  excellent  in  dicticm  and 
ori^nal  in  form  and  presentation.  Among  bis 
odier  publications  worthy  of  special  notice  are 
*Bocetos  al  Temple'  (1876);  'Tipos'  (1877); 
'El  buey  suelto'  (1877) ;  *Don  Gonzalo  Gon- 
zalez de  la  Gonzalera'  (1878) ;  <Pedro  Sanchez' 
(1883);  'Sotileza'  (1884);  <La  Montalvez' 
0888);  <La  Pucheia*  (1889);  'Nubes  de 
Estio>  (1891);  <A1  primer  vadto>  (1S91) ; 
fPenas  arriba>  (1895);  'Pachin  C^onzalei* 
(1895).  Pereda,  thouf^  not  a  very  cosmopoli- 
tan writer,  shows  a  great  deal  of  originali^  in 
the  handlmg  of  his  subjects,  plots  and  char- 
acters. His  i>er$on3^es  are  for  the  most  part 
local,  but  instinct  with  life  and  truth.  An  ex- 
ception must  be  made  in  the  case  of  his  villians 
whidi  are  invariably  over-drawn,  often  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  appear  caricatures.  tSis 
language  is  strong  and  good  and  has  great  skill 
in  the  depicting  of  nature.  See  Pedbo  Sanchez. 

PEREGRINUS,  Petnu,  otherwise  Pierre 
de  Maricourt,  writer  of  the  earliest  treatise  on 
the  magnet,  a.d.  1269.  He  owes  his  surname  to 
the  village  of  Maricourt  in  Picardy  and  the 
appellation  Peregrinus,  or  Pilgrim,  to  his  having 
visited  tite  Holy  Land.  Little  is  known  of  his 
life  save  that  he  was  a  man  of  academic  cul- 
ture and  a  leader  in  experimental  philosophy, 
that  he  was  sn'eatly  admired  by  his  contem- 
porary, Friar  Bacon,  and  that  he  served  in  the 
engineering  corps  of  the  Frendi  arm:^  which 
laid  ueg;e  to  Lucera  in  soudiem  Italy  in  1269. 
It  was  m  die  midst  of  his  warlike  duties  at 
Lucera  that  Peregrinus  sought  to  construct  a 
motor  whidi  would  keep  the  orrery  of  Archi- 
medes in  continuous  rotation  for  a  definite  time ; 
and  in  the  course  of  this  work,  he  was  led  to 
the  consideration  of  perpetual  motion  itself  with 
the  result  that  he  showed  diagranunaticaUy  and 
to  his  own  satisfaction  how  a  wheel  mi^t  be 
kept  in  movement  forever  by  magnetic  at- 
traction. 

To  explain  this  magnetic  motor,  the  first 
of  its  kind  the  world  had  ever  heard  of,  Pere- 
grinus wrote  a  letter  of  3,500  words  —  the  '  Epis- 
tola  ad  Sigemm*  —  from  the  trenches  at  Lucera 
to  one  Sigerus,  a  friend  of  hts  at  home,  in  which 
he  e^^ounds  clearly  and  metfaodicaUy  the  fop- 
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fertles  of  the  magnet,  many  oi  irtiidi  be  himself 
had  discovered.  The  letter  is  one  of  great 
nitcrest  in  physics,  geodesy  and  navi^tion.  In 
it  Peregrinus  assigns  a  definite  posibon  to  the 
poles  (he  uses  term)  of  a  lodestone,  and 
shows  how  to  determine  which  is  north  and 
which  south;  proves  that  unKke  poles  attract 
and  similar  ones  repel  each  other;  breaks  a 
magnet  into  pieces  and  finds  that  each  fragment, 
however  small,  is  a  complete  ms^et;  recognizes 
that  a  pole  of  a  magnet  may  neutralize  a  weaker 
one  of  the  same  kind  and  even  reverse  its  polar- 
ity; and  crowns  his  work  by  sinporting  his 
magnets  on  a  iMvpted  axis  instead  of  floating 
them  on  corks  or  in  glass  vessels,  as  previously 
done,  and  1^  surrounding  them  with  graduated 
circles;  all  this  50  years  before  Flavio  Gioia 
of  Amalfi  invented  his  form  of  the  timriner's 
compass  whidi  brought  him  fame. 

Of  manuscript  copies  of  the  *Epist<^*  the 
Bodleian  library  has  six ;  the  Vatican  two ;  Trin- 
ity CoUwe,  Dublin,  one;  the  Bibliothique  Na- 
tionale,  Paris,  pne;  L^den,  Geneva  ana  Turin, 
one  each. 

The  first  printed  edition  came  from  the 
presses  of  Augsburg  in  1558,  having  been  pre- 
pared by  Achifles  Gasser,  a  physician  of  Lindau 
who  was  well  versed  in  mathematics,  astronomy, 
history  and  philosophy.  Libri  publifJied  another 
in  his  'Histoire  des  Sciences  Mathematiques  en 
Italic,'  (1838),  as  did  Bcrtelli  in  the  ^BulUtino 
di  Bibliografia  e  di  Storia  delle  Scienze  Matfa- 
emattdie  et  Fl&iche>  (1868)  and  Heltmann  in 
his  <Rara,Magnetica>  (1898). 

Bertelli  not  only  i^ves  the  Latin  text,  but 
collates  and  compares  the  readings  of  the  Vati- 
can codices  with  other  manuscripts,  adding  co- 
pious references,  critical  remarks,  etc 

Of  translations,  we  have  one  by  Prof.  Sil- 
vanus  P.  Thompson  (London  1<X)2).  and  an- 
other by  Brother  Arnold  of  Manhattan  College 
(New  York  1904), 

PWEIRA  DA  SILVA,  da  sil'va,  Joao 
Manuel,  Brarilian  historian :  b.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  30  Aug.  1817;  d.  1898v  He  was  edncated 
in  Brazil  and  in  Paris,  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Rio  Janeiro  in  1814  and  practised  law  suc- 
cessfully. In  1844-  he  was  <dected  to  Congress, 
where  bis  course  was  conservative.  As  a  his- 
torian he  gained  a  wide  reputation;  among  his 
works  are  'Historia  da  fundacio  do  imperio 
Brazileiro>  (1864-68) ;  <Plutaicho  Brazileiro> 
(1866):  ^Obras  politicas  e  literarias>  (1868), 
etc. 

PEREIRE,  pfi-r&r,  Jacques  Bnule  (b.  Bor- 
deaux, 3  Dec.  1800;  d.  Paris,  6  Jan.  1875); 
Isaac  (h.  Bordeaux,  25  Nov.  1806;  d.  12  July 
1880),  French  bankers.  They  gained  an  im- 
mense fortune  throng  the  organization  of  the 
Paris  and  Saint  Germain  Railroad  and  after- 
ward engaged  in  vast  speculations.  They 
founded  the  Sod£t£  du  Credit  Motnlier  in  1852 
(see  CBEDrr  Mobiuek),  and  upon  its  becoming 
bankrupt  contributed  $16^000^  to  aid  its  re- 
organizatiuL  Utey  great^  built  up  trade  be- 
tween Fnmce  and  America  and  throng  their 
efforts  Knes  were  established  to  South  America, 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  They  were  the 
founders  of  a  maritime  company  in  18S5  i^ich 
subsequently  became  die  Cmpagtut  (Sfoitale 
Tratuatlantique. 

PBREIRA.  Jonathan,  English  pharmacol- 
ogist: b.  Shoreditch,  London,  22  May  1804;  d 
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20  Jan.  1853.  He  studied  medicine  and  in  1823 
was  appointed  resident  medical  officer  of  the 
general  dispensary  in  Atdersgate  street:  after 
ward  becoming  lecturer  on  chemistry.  In  1824 
he  published  a  translation  of  the  ^London  Phar- 
macopoeia,^ followed  by  *A  Mutual  for  the  Use 
of  Students* ;  <A  (Seneral  Table  of  Atomic 
Numbers,  with  an  Introduction  to  the  Atomic 
Ttieoiy,>  and  other  textbooks.  In  1832  he 
Msigned  the  oSict  of  lecturer  for  that  of  pro- 
fessor of  materia  medica  in  the  New  Medical 
School  in  Aldersgate  street,  and  succeeded  Dr. 
Gordon  as  lecturer  on  dieraistiy  at  the  London 
Hospital  His  great  work,  ^Elements  of 
Materia  Medica,>  wpesred  as  a  separate  work 
in  1839-40,  and  at  once  established  his  reputa- 
tion. The  treatise  is  remarkable  for  research, 
yari^  of  scientific  commercial  and  pr^tical 
information,  and  scnipulotis  exactness.  In  1841 
he  procured  the  license  to  practice  in  London 
from  the  Collie  of  Physicians  and  in  1845 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  that  body,  and  on  the 
estabUshment  of  London  University  he  was 
appointed  examiner  in  materia  medica  ftnd 
tuharmacy.  Among  his  contributions  to  science, 
his  excellent  treatises  on  ^Diet*  and  on  'Polar- 
ized Light*  (1843)  are  best  known.  His  death 
was  the  result  of  a  fait. 

PEREZ,  Antonio,  Spanish  writer:  b. 
Monreal  de  Ariza  (Arag6n),  1539;  d.  Paris,  3 
Nov.  1611.  He  was  at  once  a  statesman  of 
note  in  his  day  and  he  held  a  high  place  among 
the  best  letter  writers  of  his  age.  A  natural 
son  of  (Tonzalo  Pirez,  Minister  to  Charles  V 
and  Philip  II,  he  earhr  obtained  through  his 
family  connection  and  his  own  intelligence  and 
talent  strong  influence  at  court,  wtiere  be  be- 
came secretary  to  the  latter  sovereign.  He  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  this  position^  having  re- 
ceived the  best  education  possible  in  his  <^y  at 
Madrid,  Venice  and  Louvun.  As  die  trusted 
a^it  of  the  king  in  almost  every  important 
political  move,  Perez  played  a  veiy  prominent 
part  in  the  politics  of  jEurope,  in  their  relation 
to  those  of  Spain,  for  several  years.  In  this 
connection  he  was  mixed  up  in  severid  unsavory 
acts,  among  them  the  murder  of  Juan  de  Esco- 
bcdo,  the  special  ambassador  at  the  Spanish 
court  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria  (15^).  In  all 
of  these  moves  he  undoubtedly  acted  vnth  the 
consent,  if  not  at  the  solicitation,  of  the  king. 
These  acts  raised  up  for  him  many  enemies, 
among  the  bitterest  and  most  persistent  of 
whom  were  the  relatives  of  Escobedo.  At  first 
the  king  loyatlv  backed  his  secretary  and  agent ; 
but  Perez  made  the  mistake  of  playing  false  to 
his  master;  and  the  latter  became  his  unrelent- 
ing enemy.  Pirez  fled  from  the  Spanish  Court 
to  Ara^n  and,  on  the  fall  of  the  latter,  he  went 
to  Pans  and,  later  on,  from  there  to  London, 
then  back  again  to  Paris.  P^rez  had  the  ability 
to  present  his  thoughts  in  a  novel  and  interesing 
form.  His  •revelations*  are  to-day  among  Uie 
roost  unblushing  confessions  of  an  unblushing 
age.  They  are,  therefore,  of  great  interest  in 
that  they  present  a  picture  of  the  intrigues, 
corruptions,  vices  and  love  affairs  of  the  court 
of  Philip  II  and  depict  the  sovereign  himself 
and  those  surrounding  him.  His  two  most  in- 
teresting remains  are  his  ^Rdaciones*  and  his 
'Memorial  del  hecho  de  su  causa.*  The 
former  which  recounts  at  length  his  experiences 
was  published  in  London  In  1594.  (Consult 
Froude,  J.  A.,  'Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada* 
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(New  York  1892):  Hume,  M.  A.  S..  <AiitMiio 
Pirez  in  Exile*  ('Transactions,'  Royal  His- 
torical Society,  London  1894} ;  'Espafiolee  ^ 
logleses*  (Madrid  1903) ;  Miguel,  A.  M.,  'An- 
tonio P^rez  et  Philippe  HI'  (Paris  1845); 
Muro,  'Vida  de  la  Pnncesa  de  Eboli'  (Madrid 
1877}  ;  consult  also  Fitzmaurice-Kelley,'  Spanish 
Uterature>  (New  York  1908) ;  Ford,  T.  D.  M. 
A.,  <A  Spanish  Anthology'  (New  York  1901) : 
Ticknor.  M.;  ^History  o£  Spanish  Ltterature' 
(New  Vofk  1854). 

PBItBZ,  p&'rSts,  Isaac  Lodnuh,  Jewish 
writer:  b.  Zamosc,  Poland,  1851;  d.  1915.  He 
received  the  traditional  Jewish  training,  after 
which  he  prosecuted  secular  studies.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  practising  lawyer,  but  the  re- 
strictions imposed  on  members  of  his  race 
obliged  him  to  forego  a  1^1  career.  He  be- 
came secretaiy  to  the  Jewish  community  at 
Warsaw  and  uiere  be  remained  until  his  death. 
His  first  literary  efforts  were  in  Hebrew,  but 
he  soon  abandoned  this  tongue  in  order  to 
reach  a  larger  audience  through  the  Yiddish. 
His  works  are  ^Stories  in  Verse  and  Miscel- 
laneous Poem8>  (1877)  ;  <Love  Poems'  (1894)  ; 
^Collected  Writings'  (1899i-1901>,  in  Hebrew. 
In  Yiddish  there  appeared  <Schnften>  (1906) ; 
<FoIk  Tales'  (1909);  'Dramas'  (1910);  'Adam 
and  Eve'  (1918) ;  '(Hiasidisch'  (1911) ; 
'Sketches  and  Pictures'  (1911);  <For  Young 
and  OId>  (1911):  'The  Old  and  the  New^ 
(1912).  For  an  appreciation  of  Perez's  in- 
nuence  on  his  audience  consult  Pin^,  'Histoire 
de  la  Utteratnre  jud£D-altemande'  (Paris  1910). 

Ptf REZ,  pS'rfith,  Pednw  Ildefbnso,  Mexi- 
can minor  poet:  b.  Merida,  Yucatan,  23  Jan. 
1826;  d.  there,  21  Feb.  1869.  He  was  self-edu- 
cated, entered  the  employ  of  the  government 
when  very^  young,  meanwhile  continuing  his 
study  of  literature,  particularly  the  works  of 
the  Spanish  poet  Zorrilla.  In  1849  he  was  me 
of  the  founders  of  tiie  Academy  of  Sdence, 
and  at  his  deaA  was  a  member  of  iht  govern- 
ment council  and  comptroller  of  the  treasury 
of  his  native  state.  His  work  was  long  in  gain- 
ing recognition  and  the  best  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  literary  journals  MosAico  and 
Penramiento.  A  collection  of  his  poems  was 
published  in  1885.  Among  his  works  are  'La 
Ida  del  Sol>;  ('A  Tunkas^;  <E1  Prisma  de  la 
Vida,>  etc. 

piftREZ  GALDdS,  gtl-dos',  Benito;  Span- 
ish novelist  and  dramatist:  h.  Las  Palmas, 

Canary  Islands,  10  May  1845.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  law  at  Madrid  but  finally  gave  it  up  to 
devote  his  energies  to  paintinfL  for  which  he 
displayed  considerable  talent.  But  the  revolu- 
tion lound  him  contributing  political,  critical 
and  literary  articles  to  El  .  Parlamento  '  La 
Nacidn,  El  Contemporaneo,  La  Revista  de 
Espana  and  other  Madrid  papers.  In  1871  he 
published  his  first  histoncal  romance,  'El 
Audaz,'  which  was  so  favorably  received  by  the 
public  that  he  was  enabled  to  find  a  publisher 
for  *La  Fontana  de  Oro,'  which  had  been  writ- 
ten four  years  earlier.  He  found  a  mine  of 
wealth  in  the  stories,  tales  and  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  political  and  national  struggles 
of  Spain  from  the  beginning  of  the  I9th  cen- 
tury on  to  his  own  time,  and  in  1873  he  began 
the  publication  of  'Episodios  Nacionales,* 
which  resulted  in  10  volumes  covering  the  war 
for  independence  and  the  events  that  led  up  to 


It  These  nHmwc«s  iodade  <Trafat8ar,>  <La 
corte  de  Carlos  IV,>  'El  19  de  Marzo  y  el  2  de 
Mayo.'  'Bailin.'  'Napo]e6n  en  ChaoHtrtliD.' 
<La  Batalla  de  los  Axapilcs,'  'Zmngoza,' 
'Gerona,'  'C&dis,'  'Juan  Martin  el  Emped- 
nado'  (1873-75).  They  became  very  popuUr 
and  placed  P^ea  Gakl68  among  the  foremost 
SpBush  literary  men  of  his  A  second 

series  of  nstional  romaaces  fallowed  ia  10 
volumes  and  became  as  pofnilar  as  their  pre- 
decessors. This  hitter  series  diows  more  ma- 
turity, hctter  literary  form  and  more  centaintv 
in  the  presentuig  of  the  artistic  coupled  with 
a  broad  sympathy  for  and  a  deep  insight  imo 
human  nature.  It  includes  'El  equipaje  del 
Rey  Jos4*  'Memorias  de  un  cortesano  de  1815,' 
'La  segnnda  casaca,'  'El  Grande  Oriente,' 
'Siete  de  Julio,'  *Los  cien  mil  hijos  de  San 
Luis,'  *E1  terror  de  1824^*  *Utt  voluntario 
realista,>  'Los  ap08t6ticos.'  'Un  facdoso  mas 
y  algUDOs  frailes  menos.'  Slowly  bot  surely 
P£rez  Gald6s  was  devetofdng  a  mastery  over 
his  characters,  his  literary  material  and  himself 
that  was  to  place  him  m  the  very  fore  rank 
among  the  Spanish  romantic  writers  of  the 
19th  century.  His  studies  of  the  history  of  the 
political  and  social  struggles  of  Spain  during 
'  the  first  half  of  the  past  century  had  shown 
him  the  bi^try  and  reltgioils  intolerance  then 
characteristic  of  Spanish  life,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts;  and  his  own  naturally  liberal 
attitude  toward  political  and  religious  questions 
had  displayed  itself  freqtiently  m  the  two 
series  of  'Episodios  nacionales.'  So  when  he 
began,  in  18716,  the  publication  of  the  'Novelas 
es^afiolas  contemporaneas,'  he  had  insensibly 
drifted  into  a  field  ^ere  his  gcnhis  found  itself 
more  at  home  than  it  had  ever  previously  been. 
With  a  skill  and  enthusiasm  surpassing  the  best 
displayed  in  his  previous  work,  he  set  himself 
to  deiriet  national  customs,  habits,  prejudices 
and  modes  of  thought  He  was  me  valiant 
knight  of  the  crtisading  days  going  out  after 
the  lugotry  of  his  own  age.  His  pictures  of 
Spanish  society  are  instinct  with  Ufe,  virility  and 
the  compelling  sense  of  their  truthfulness.  An 
earnestness  and  a  power  of  describing  feelings 
and  passions  pervade  this  whole  series  of 
'Novelss  espafioles  contemporaneas' ;  so  ^ese 
new  novels  got  closer  to  the  heart  of  iht  Span- 
ish peoirie  than  any  of  his  previoas  ones  had 
done;  and  having  )a  much  broader  and  more 
general  human  interest,  they  soon  made  the 
author  popular  outside  his  own  country.  This 
popularity  csdied  for  translations  of  practically 
all  of  the  series  of  'Novelas  contemporaneas' 
into  the  various  languages  of  Europe.  Pirez 
Gald^s  thus  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  school  of  his  own,  composed  of  uncompro- 
mising adherents  and  admirers  among  the 
younger  literary  set  of  Spain,  behind  whom 
stood  the  greater  part  of  the  iio*vd  reading 
class  of  the  nadtm,  who  were  captivated  mtfa 
his  power  of  dqncting  most  convincingly  so 
many  striking  and  interesting  idiases  of  the 
national  life,  and  of  drawiilg  female  characters 
with  a  skill  surpassed  by  few,  if  any,  Spanish 
writers.  All  Spain  loves  a  ^ood  love  story  and 
P&ez  (xaldds  presented  it  with  love  stories,  the 
hen^es  of  which  seamed  almost  at  once,  after 
their  appearance,  a  part  of  the  national  life. 
The  peculiarly  national  yet  .realistic  XtVti  dms 
presented  in  uie  midst  of  the  bitterest  satire  on 
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the  narrowness  of  rural  life,  its  self-<ompJa- 
cen^  and  its  intolerable  l^otry,  tended  to  fix 
the  national  attention  on  Iris  female  characters 
which  are  generally  the  storm  centre  of  a 
stormy  plot  and  of  intrigues  which  have  made 
than  the  subjects  of  much  and  bitter  discussion 
and  the  recipients  of  strange  .sympathy  from 
the  followers  and  friends  of  Perez  Galdos,  who 
were  legion  in  Republican  and  revolutionary 
Spain.  His  attacks  on  the  bigotry  ol  the 
Qiurcb  and  his  ridicule  of  the  priests  brot^t 
the  Catholic  onianizations  ^wut  his  ears ;  and 
Mm  made  the  au^or  faimsdf  a  storm  centre,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  echo  of  the  local 
conflict  resounded  in  fordgn  countries ;  and  the 
comparatively  young  author  woke  to  find  his 
works  being  studied  by  foreign  literary  societies 
and  clubs  and  placed  as  school  texts  on  the 
curriculums  of  colleges  and  universities  wher- 
ever the  language  of  Cervantes  was  studied. 
^Gloria*  and  *Dofia  Po'fecta*  became  almost, 
as  well  known  abroad  as  in  Spain.  To  the 
novels  of  this  class,  which  nay  be  c^Ued  the 
third  period  of  his  literary  activiW,  belong 
'Marianela,'  'Dona  Perfecta,*  *La  familia  de 
Leon  Roch>  (1878):  <Gloria>  (1879);  <E1 
amigo  Manso>  (1882) ;  *E1  doctor  Centeno* 
n8S3);  *La  de  Bringas>  (1884);  <Tormento» ; 
'La  prohibido* ;  'Fortunata  y  Jacinta* ; 
*Miau* ;  *La  Incdgdita* ;  <Torquemada  en  la 
hoguera**  'Realidad*;  *La  desheredada': 
*Angel_  Guerra* ;  *La  Sombra* ;  'Tristana.* 
In  various  other  novels  not  here  mentioned  he 
has  continued  to  work  the  veins  of  national 
customs,  characters  and  incidents  to  the  saris- 
faction  of  the  Spanish  reading  public  by  whom 
he  has  been  more  or  less  idolized. 

While  Spain  has,  since  the  banning  of  the 
present  century  been  fairly  unanimous  in  its  ac- 
cording to  P£rez  Gald6s  the  first  place  among 
Spanish  novelists  of  the  latter  quarter  of  the 
19th  century,  there  still  exists  a  very  decided 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  his  merits  as  a 
dramatist.  His  dramas  show  much  less  marks 
of  originality  than  his  novels.  Most  of  them 
in  fact  being  dramatizations  of  his  novels  inter- 
spersed witn  an  occasional  original  drama. 
Pirez  Gald6s  began  his  dramatic  career  in' 
188!2  with  a  dramatization  of  his  successful 
novel  *Realidad.*  This  was  followed  by 
Loca  de  ta  Casa>  in  1893,  and  <Gerona.>  These 
all  had  a  certain  success  which  the  fame  of  the 
author  lent  them,  but  nothing  more.  *La  de  San 
Quintin'  presented  in  1894,  was  enthusiastically 
received  because  its  dramatic  construction  iS' 
much  better  than  the  dramas  that  preceded  it 
and  because  it  is  socialistic  in  the  extreme  in 
its  detranciation  of  inherited  wealth  and  position 
and  oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  laboring 
classes.  Among  the  other  dramas  of  Piree 
Gald6s,  several  of  which  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful, are  'Los  C^ondenados* ;  'Voluntad' ; 
'La  fiere* ;  *Electra*;  Mariticha*;  'B&rbara*; 
*Amor  y  ciencia* ;  'Pedro  Minio' ;  'Casandra* ; 
'El  abuelo*;  and  'Doiia  Perfecta.*  The 
Spanish  critics  have  complained  that  Pirez 
(&ld6s'  Spanish  is  by  no  means  classical,  and 
diat  even  in  his  own  finest  descriptive  passages, 
dialectic  forms  and  grammatical  improprieties 
are  constantly  creeping  in.  Yet  in  spite  of  these 
acknowledged  shortcomings,  he  is  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  other  Spanish  novelist  of 
his  own  time.  He  has  the  wonderful  power  of 
observation  of  Scott,  Dickens  and  Manzoni ; 
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and  his  voice  is  nearly  always  pitcbed  in  a  true 
key.  He  makes  breathe  again  for  us  the  people 
of  an  age  but  recently  past,  an  age  like  our  own 
in  that  it  was  one  of  wonderfvl  new  ideas  about 
which  the  passions  of  mankind  fooght  and  for 
which  many  bled  and  died;  yet  very  ASertsA 
from  our  own  in  its  attitude  toward  most  of  the 
questions  that  vitally  affect  human  life.  This 
great  difference  P^rez  Galdos  paints  always  with 
the  truth  and  sympathy  of  a  master  hand.  In 
his  later  novels  and  dramas  he  presents  corn- 
temporary  society,  taUng  up  in  eadi  some  great 
national  prtrfdem.  New  and  modern  ideas  and 
the  wall  of  prejudice  and  bigotry  opposed  to 
them  fonn  the  great  undei^ound  structure  of 
nru^t  of  his  modern  novels  and  dramas.  He 
seems  to  be.  ever  actuated  fay  some  impelling 
purpose,  which  never '  lets  the  interest  of  the 
story  lag.  His  plots  are  well  developed ;  he  has 
a  real  genius  for  the  creation  of  types,  char-, 
a^crs  and  ooettmics,  and  placing  dwm  ahrqrft  ill 
aniropriate  sctuationa  In  the  first  bwo  serin; 
of  the  'Episodios*  there  are  over  500  well- 
defined  characters;  and  in  the  other  two  series 
published  at  a  much  later  date,  the  power  of 
creation  is  still  with  him.  This  power  be  owes 
in  part  at  least  to  years  ^>ent  in  investigation  in 
ardiives,  libraries  and  among  papers,  documents, 
lettier&  bit^raphies  likely  in  any  way  to  illus- 
trate the  history  of  Spain  in  the  Bret  half  of  the, 
I9th  century,  and,  more  especially,  that  of  the 
French  invasion.  In  pursuit  of  his  work  b; 
studied  the  clotiiing,  customs,  advertisements, 
proclamations  and  laws  of  the  period  he  wished 
to  introduce  into  his  story.  His  faactnsitiac 
style,  his  brilliant  descriptive  power  and  hi$ 
ability  to  group  bis  scenes  and  characters  with 
artistic  effect  around  great  national  questions 
have  enabled  P^rez  Galdos  to  make  for  himselx 
a  permanent  place  in  Spanish  literature.  (See 
Electka).  ,  (insult  Alas  (Clarin),  'Benito 
Perez  (Waldos  (Madrid  1889);  Anthon  del 
Olmet.  <Gald6s>  (Madrid  191?) :  AUamira  <E1 
Teatro  de  Perez  (iald6s*  (Madrid  1898): 
Menendez  y  Pelayo,  'Discursos  Acaddmicos* 
(1898)  ■  ^Benito  P4rez  Gald6s>  fin  preface  to 
'Episoaios') ;  Pardo  Bazdn,  ^Pofemicos  y 
estu^os  literarios>  (Madrid  1892). 

John  Hubert  Gdrnyn. 

PfiRfiZ  DK  HITA,  Qitt^,  Spanish  poet: 
b.  Murcia,  and  flourished  in  the  second  half  of 
the  16th  centuty.  He  took  part  in  the  war 
against  the  uprising  of  the  Moor,  which  begin 
in  1560.  This  much  is  known  of  his  life  from 
his  '(>uerros  Civiles  de  Granada,*  which  en- 
joyed a  great  reputation  during  tiie  life  of  the 
author  and  for  many  years  afterward,  and 
which  is  stilt  a  valuable  authority  on  the  event! 
of  which  it  treats  and  the  relations  between 
Moors  and  Christians  in  Southern  Spain  down 
to  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  This  work 
consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Zarayoza  in  1595,  and  the  other  in 
Barcelona  in  1619.  Both  parts  have  been 
IM*inMd  many  thnes  and  generally  issued  in  one 
volume.  One  of  the  best  editions  is  diat  ptib* 
iished  in  the  'BiWiorica  de  Autores  Espafloles' 
(Rivadeneira).  This  edition  contains  a  valu- 
able preface  by  Buenaventura  Carlos  Aribau 
(Vol.  III).  As  poet  P^rez  de  Hita  does  not 
stand  very  high;  but  as  a  simple,  direct  and 
effective  historian  his  work  is  of  great  value. 
It  has  the  added  merit  of  seeing  the  troubles 
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of  Sinin  from  dw  point  of  view  of  both 
contending  factions;  and  he  not  infrequently 
lashes  with  unsparing  hand  the  savagery 
and  injustice  of  the  Spaniards  upon  whom  he 
blames  much  of  the  trouble.  The  two  volumes 
of  *Guerra3*  are  in  reality  distinct  works  since 
they  treat  o£  totally  different  events  and  per- 
sonages in  no  way  directly  connected  with  one 
another.  Thty  are,  moreover,  distinct  in  sub- 
ject atid  manner  of  treatment  The  first  vol* 
uflR  is  little  else  than  a  lustorical  novel;  while 
the  second  is  history  told  very  mudt  in  the 
form  of  a  novel.  Both  are  interesting  and 
their  stories  are  well  presented  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  author;  who  is  ever  as  ready 
to  use  his  imagination  as  his  labors  and  investi- 
gations in  the  realms  of  true  history.  The 
author  writes  like  a  soldier,  and  especially  in 
tbe  -seomd  volume  die  events  that  come  under 
Mb  attention  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  stories  heard  in  camp,  interest  him 
move  than  direct  and  formal  history  adjusted 
to  dates  and  official  documents  and  developed 
in  detail.  These  defects,  in  reali^,  at  this  dis- 
tant date,  make  the  *Guerras>  the  more  inter- 
esting andy  in  a  sense,  valuable,  since  they. 
breathe  the  spirit  and  paint  the  customs  of  the 
age  in  which  they  were  written.  As  tbe  author 
unfolds  his  stoty  we  see  the  life  of  the  camp 
and  feel,  in  his  tad^  die  breath  that  animated 
society  wlfen  man's  chief  business  was  war  and 
his  greatest  glory  was  gained  from  feats  of 
arms.  Hie  ^Guerras*  is  filled  with  singular  com- 
bats told  in  a  spirited  way  that  proc^ims  that 
the  heart  of  the  author  vras  in  his  task;  and 
the  language  of  the  text  is  singularly  modem. 

PtKRZ  DE  ZAMBRANA,  ^  s&m-brS'nS, 
Luisa,  Cuban  poet  and  novelist:  b.  El  Cobrc, 
Cuba,  1837.  She  came  of  a  very  poor  family, 
and  spent  her  early  days  in  the  country,  where 
she  received  a  very  meagre  education.  She 
read  widely  the. Spanish  poets^  and  early  began 
to  write  poems  which  displayed  depth  of  feel- 
ing and  a  fine  sense  of  the  rhythm  of  language. 
At  the  age  of  14  she  published,  in  the  local 
press,  *  Armor  Matemo*  (Maternal  Love), 
which  attracted  attention.  This  she  followed 
with  frequent  contributions  to  the  press,  prin- 
cipally to  El  Orden  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the 
following  yt^if.  One  of  her  poems,  *A  Cuba,* 
became  so  popular  diat  it  was  learned  by  the- 
sohooldiilffl^  and  redtcd  in  ^Uic*  is  saloiu 
school  and  theatre  At  die  ai^  of  19  she  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems  ^Poesias^  which  at 
once  gained  for  her.  a  national  reputation.  In 
1856  Miss-  F^rez  married  Dr.  Zambrana  of 
Havaoa,  a  writer  also  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion. Three  years  hrter  Zambrana  began  the 
puUicadon  of  El  Katetdoscopio;  and  for  this 
his  wife  did  some  of  her  best  work.  Her 
poems  were  wtdoomcd  by  ^e  press  of  the  capi- 
tal and  she  contributed  to  the  Agumatdo 
Habmero,  La  fhmvM,  ^  Album  dt  lo  BueM 
y-  is-'  BtUe,  CiAa  Li/teraria,  Rtvista  Hahwerat 
BrisoM  de  Cuba,  Ofrenda  at  Beaor.  La  Guin$atd» 
and  Noehet  Literarias.  In  1860  another  vohime 
of  'Pooms^  appeared  with  a  critical  yet  lauda- 
tory preface,  aif  Avellaneda,  then  at  the  height 
of  popularity.  This  so  increased  her  reputa- 
tion that*  her  poems  were  copied  extensively  in 
Spain  wid  many  of  them  were  translated  into 
ItaUan  and  French  by  eminoit  poets,  all  of  whom 
folmd  bi  the  Work  of  the  young  Cuban  poet 


a  new  asdcon^Iingn^teof  frankness,  simplic- 
ity, and  wealth  of  poetic  feeling.  Among  her 
admirers  was  the  Italian  poet  Mantici  who 
translated  her  *A1  campo,>  *Noches  de  Itina.* 
'El  sabto  en  su  patria,'  and  other  poems  into 
Italian ;  and  Alexandre  Aveline,  who  translated 
'La  caridad'  into  French.  Among  her  novels 
and  numerous  other  prose  writings  are  ^Mujeres 
celehres, '  '  Dokir, '  '  A  las  estref las.  * 
^AngiHca,>  *£stre]la>  and  ^Hija  del  verdugo.* 
To  these  most  be  added  another  bode  of  poems 
issued  in  1880,  which  still  furdier  increased 
her  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  A  vast 
amount  of  her  writings  is  still  buried  in  the 
files  of  the  Licto  Habanero,  El  Ateneo;  El 
Siglo;  Revista  de  Citba,  Album  de  Uu  Damas, 
and  other  periodicals  to  whkh  she  contributed 
in  later  years. 

PERFECT  NUMBER.   See  AarrHUETic 

PERFECTABILISTS.     See  Rbugious 

Sikh's. 

PBRFVCTIONISTS.  See  Noybs,  John 
HuHpHREy;  Oneida  0>HMUNiTy;  Religtous 

Sects. 

PERFUMES  (p^r'fuffiz  or  per-fumz')  and 
PERFUMERY.  Perfumes  are  substances  of 
pleasing  odor,  prepared  for  use  by  combining 
them  with  inodorous  materials,  as  grease, 
siMrits,  starch,  soaps,  snuffs.  They  are  used  in 
the  extract  form  and  in  cosmetics,  dentifrices, 
pastes,  ;tinctures,  incense,  pastils,  pomades,  hair- 
oils,  hair-washes  and  dyes,  depilatories  and  other 
toilet  accessories.  They  are  classified  as  natural 
or  artificial:  the  former  being  derivM  from 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  found  in 
nature;  the  latter  beit^  produced  synthetically 
by  combining  chemical  substances. 

Animal  Perfumes. —  There  are  four  odors 
of  animal  origin  used  in  perfumery  ~  namely, 
musk,  ambergris,  civet  and  castor.  The  aroma 
o|  musk  freely  imparts  odor  to  eveiy  body  with 
which  it  13  in  contact  Its  power  is  such  that 
polished  steel  will  become  fragrant  of  it  if  the 
metal  be  shut  in  a  box  where  there  is  musl^ 
contact  not  being  necessary.  In  perfimieiy 
manufacture  tincture  of  musk  is  mixed  with 
other  odorous  bodies  to  give  pennanence  to  the 
more  evanescent  perfumes  or  bouquets,  the 
musk  acting  to  them  almost  as  a  mordant  does 
to  a  dyestuff.  The  usual  statement  as  to  the 
length  of  time  that  mu^  continues  to  give  out 
odor  is  exsc:gerated-  If  fine  musk  be  spread 
in  thin  layers  upon  any  surface  and  fully  ex- 
posed to  a  changing  ctirrent  of  air,  all  fra- 
grance, it  is  saidl  wiU  be  gone  in  from  6  to 
12  mtMtths.  Hie  finest  musk,  that  which  in- 
deed is  the  only  kind  realljy  useful  in  per- 
fumery, is  distinguished  as  Tonquin  mu^,  the 
average  price  of  which  is  aboitt  $25  per  oimc& 
Civet  is  exceedingly  potent  as  an  odor,  and 
when  pure,  and  smelled  at  in  the  bulk  of  an 
ounce  or  so,  is  utterly  insupportable  from  its 
nauseousness;  in  this  respect  it  exceeds  musk 
When,  however,  civet  is  highly  diluted  so  as  to 
afford  but  minute  quantities  to  the  olfactories, 
its  sweet  perfume  is  generally  admitted;  the 
fragrant  principle  is  the  same  as  that  emitted 
by  the  beautiful  narcissus,  «4iich  also  is  too 
powerful  for  a  great  many  persons.  Qvet  is 
extensively  used,  when  duly  attenuated,  in  per- 
fumery. Its  powerful  and  lasting  odor  makes 
it  very  useful  in  soaps,  and  especially  in  sachets. 
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It  IS  one  of  the  perfumes  of  *Spaiusfa  leadier,* 
or  Peau  (PEspagne;  the  first  gloves  used  in 
England  were  scented  with  it.  Several  thou- 
sand ounces  are  annually  imported,  the  aver- 
Agc  price  of  which  is  about  ^  per  ounce. 
Castor^  although  it  cannot  be  largely  used  in 
any  given  perfume  on  account  of  the  very 
dark  color  of  its  tincture,  when  properly  di- 
luted is  extensively  employed.  Its  perfume, 
when  old  especial^,  is  exceedii^ly  pleasani, 
and  its  fixing  power  is  at  least  cqoal  to  that 
of  musk,  Its  market  price  is  about  $12  a 
pound. 

Vegetable  Perfumes. —  The  simplest  per- 
fumes and  doubtless  the  most  primitive  are 
those  exhaled  by  flowers  dried  for  domestic 
use  —  rose  petals,  violets,  lavender  flowers,  etc, 
—  and  combinations  of  these  with  fragrant 
sfHces  and  odorous  woods  and  herbs.  The 
fra^nt  gum-resins,  in  use  from  die  most 
ancient  times,  exude  naturally  from  the  trees 
vrtdch  yield  Uiem,  or  from  wounds  accidental 
or  purposely  infhcted  to  increase  the  yield. 
These  may  be  re^rded  as  perfumes  in  a  solid 
form.  The  most  important  are  benzoin,  myrrh, 
opoponax,  tolu,  Peru  and  storax.  A  second 
group  whidi  are  procured  by  distillation  and 
are  mostly  fluid  bodies  are  termed  volatile 
oils,  essential  (nte  or  ottos — formerly  quintes- 
sences. Odor-bearing  plants  contain  the  fra- 
grant principle  in  minute  elands  or  sacs;  these 
are  found  sometimes  in  uie  rind  of  the  fruit, 
a&  the  lemon  and  orange;  in  oAers  it  is  in 
the  leaves,  as  sage,  mint  and  thyme;  in  wood, 
as  rosewood  ana  sandalwood ;  in  the  bark,  as 
cassia  and  cinnamon ;  in  seeds,  as  caraway  and 
nutmeg;  in  yet  others  in  the  petals,  as  in  rose, 
lavender  or  ylang-ylang.  The  odor  principle 
of  orris  is  a  solid  resembling  cocoa-btttter,  and 
is  contained  in  what  is  reaUy  the  rhizome  of 
Iris  fiorentina,  though  tediincally  called  orris- 
root.  These  glands  or  sacs  of  perfume  may 
be  plainly  seen  in  a  thin-cut  stratum  of  orange- 
peel;  so  also  in  a  bay  leaf,  if  it  be  held  up  to 
the  sunlight,  all  the  oil-cells  may  be  seen  in- 
dividually. AH  the  fragrance-5>earing  sub- 
stances yield  by  distillation  an  essential  oil 
peculiar  to  eadi;  dras  is  procured  cnl  of 
patdiouli  from  die  leaves  of  mt  patchouli  plant 
(Pogosttmon  patchouH),  a  native  of  Burma; 
oil  of  caraway,  from  the  caraway-seed;  oil  of 
geranium,  from  the  leaves  of  the  Peiargonium 
ros€um;  oil  of  lemon,  from  lemon-peel.  Citrus 
Kmonis;  and  a  hundred  others  of  InfinTtc 
variety. 

The  celebrated  perfumer  Eugene  Rimmel 
groups  the  scents  mostly  used  m  perfumery 
under  18  Jrinds,  represented  by  tiie  following 
types:  rose,  jasmine,  orange-flower,  tube-rose, 
violet,  balsam,  spice,  clove,  camphor,  sandal, 
citrine,  lavender,  mint,  aniseed,  almond,  musk, 
ambergris  and  vanilla.  The  first  five  men- 
tioned, with  acacia,  ate  diose  most  lai^ly  used 
in  compounding  the  popular  perfumes  of  the 
present  day. 

Manufacture  of  NatnrBl  Perfumes,^  By 
the  improvements  introduced  during  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century  by  Darcet.  LeWanc, 
Robiquet  and  Chevrenl,  die  'perfume  industry 
has  developed  rapidly  and  extensively.  The 
reduction  of  the  chemistry  of  essential  oils  to 
an  exact  science  and  the  simplification  of  the 
machinery  employed  have  done  mudi  for  the 
industry,  particularly  in  France.  The  prepara- 


tion of  ail  natural  perfumes  reauires  the  exer- 
cise of  die  most  deucate  care.  If,  for  example, 
the  essence  is  contained  in  the  flower,  the  per- 
fume finally  obtained  will  vary  considerably 
with  the  age  of  the  flower,  with  the  at- 
mos{^eric  conditions  at  the  time  it  was  plucked 
and  with  the  process  of  extraction  employed. 
It  may  happen,  therefore,  that  instead  of  the 
exquisite  aroma  which  is  exhaled  by  the  grow- 
ing plant,  an  odor  is  obtained  totally  lacking 
in  d«icacy.  No  little  skill,  experience  and 
knowledge  are  required  in  the  art  of  making 
perfumes.  Nevertheless,  certain  general 
methods  are  employed  which  may  here  be 
briefly  outlined.  The  process  of  infusion  is 
employed  for  iris,  musk,  civet,  benxoin  and  the 
like.  The  odorous  substances  are  macerated 
with  alcohol,  thus  forming  tinctures.  The  proc- 
ess of  exftfcssion  is  employed  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  the  makingof  citron,  orange  and  berga- 
mot  perfumes.  The  best  essential  oil  is  ob- 
tained simply  by^  squeezing  the  peel  with  the 
hand.  In  Calabria,  Italy,  the  expre^ed  residue 
is  afterward  distilled  with  steam;  but  the  es- 
sential oil  thus  extracted  is  of  an  inferior 
Quality,  The  process  most  widely  employed  is 
tnat  of  distillation,  whidi  is  resorted  to  for  the 
extraction  of  essences  that  neither  a  higfa  tem- 
perature nor  aqueous  vapor  can  appreciably 
decompose.  Rosemary,  thyme,  yjang-yhmg, 
roses,  patchouli,  lavender,  cedarwood  and 
sandalwood  are  thus  treated.  Long  experience 
has  shown  that  there  are  certain  theoretical 
conditions  which  should  obtain  in  practice. 
Among  these  conditions  may  be  mentioned  the 
picking  apart  of  the  flower  to  facilitate  the 
diffusion  of  the  essential  oil;  the  treatment  of 
proper  quantities  to  obtain  stronger  products; 
distillation  gradually  increased  in  intennty  by 
increasing  the  heat  at  the  end  of  the  process; 
die  evacuation  of  the  vapors  with  the  utmost 
expedition;  and  guide  condensadon.  The  ap- 
paratus used  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  these 
objects  varies  in  form  almost  infinitely.  The 
use  of  fixed  sc^vents  depends  upon  the  prop- 
erty which  fatty  substances  have  of  absorbing 
perfumes  when  in  contact  with  fragrant  bodies. 
Tlie  cold  process,  absorption  or  mfiturage,  at 
it  is  called  by  the  French,  is  driefly  made  use 
of  for  procuring  the  odoriferous  principle  of 
very  delicate  flowers,  such  as  die  lasmine  and 
tuberose.  Lard  is  the  fat  usually  employed, 
althotigh  .a  mixture  of  beef  fat  with  the  lard 
is  preferred  for  some  perfumes.  In  the  most 
approved  apparatus  the  fat  is  laid  out  in 
Htrings*  on  i^ass  plates,  with  a  fine  syringe, 
and  uiese  plates  are  sttidied  in  a  tall  case  so 
that  an  air  ^ce  is  left  alternately  at  front  and 
h^ck  so  that  a  current  of  ur  passing  tfanmgh 
the  stack  has  to  flow  across  every  pnte.  The 
flowers  are  placed  in  bulk  in  a  tall  container 
and  an  air  current  forced  throurdi  them  passing  » 
thence  through  the  stack  with  its  larded  plates. 
By  careful  adjustment  of  the  sine  of  the  con- 
tainer and  the  stadt,  almost  every  bit  of  fra- 
grance imparted  to  die  air  current  is  caught 
and  held  in  the  lard.  The  delicate  perfumery 
oils  are  Assolved  out  of  the  fat  with  alcohol, 
chloroform,  benzine,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  ether 
or  petroleum  spirit,  according  to  the  volatiltty 
of  the  oil  obtained.  The  solvent  is  then 
evaporated  by  manipulation  of  the  tempera- 
ture with  <x>Id  or  heat.  If  the  hot  process 
is  emidoyed  the  flowm  are  encased  m  small 
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ba^  of  fine  linen  and  hui%  in  jars  of  {at 
whidb  is  kept  melted  by  beinR  immersed  in 
warm  baths  or  by  hot-water  jackets,  into  which 
the  pots  are  htted.  The  temperature  is  kept 
at  from  100"  to  120"  R.  for  from  12  to  48 
hours,  according  to  the  particular  flowers  being 
treated  In  the  larger  establishments  this  op- 
eration is  conducted  in  a  continuous  apparatus, 
formed  of  a  series  of  fat-^ts  each  containing 
a  network  basket  filled  with  the  flowers.  A 
continuous  current  of  melted  lard  flows  through 
the  apparatus  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and 
out  of  the  -top  and  thence  into  the  bottom  of 
the  next  in  the  series,  and  so  on.  New  baskets 
of  flowers  are  oontinually  being  fed  into  the 
apparatus,  the  newly-filled  basket  going  into 
the  last  pot  —  that  holding  the  lard  which  has 
the  largest  absorption  of  perfume.  As  each 
new  ba^t  is  placed,  all  the  others  are  moved 
up  one  place  in  a  direction  rontrary  to  the 
flow  of  the  lard.  The  flowers  after  passing 
through  the  series  of  pots  are  put  into  a  hy- 
draulic press  and  subjected  to  great  pressure. 
This  apparatus  has  been  proved  thoroughly  ef- 
fective. The  fragrant  oils  are  dissolved  out 
of  the  lard  by  appropriate  solvents,  as  already 
described,  and  the  lard  is  ready  to  be  used 
over  agmt.  Instead  of  fat,  dther  i^ycerine  or, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  vaseline  can  be 

S toyed.  In  the  manufacture  of  extracts  the 
owers  are  treated  with  alcohol  until  the  es- 
sence is  entirely  removed.  Rose  water  and 
similar  perfumes  are  made  by  simply  beating 
the  fresh  flowers  in  water:  for  rose  water  the 
proportion  is  five  pints  of  water  to  each  poundof 
rose  petals.  The  heat  is  applied  by  steam  pipes 
surrounding  the  bath  and  after  the  perfume  is 
absorbed  by  the  water,  the  whole  is  gently 
distilled,  only  the  first  half  (two  and  one-half 
pints)  being  saved.  Suflicient  alcohol  is  added 
to  keep  it  from  molding.  Oils  of  the  citrus 
fruits  —  orange,  lemon,  bergamot,  etc. —  are  se- 
cured by  hand.  The  rinds  of  these  fruits  are 
cut  into  strips  and  removed  from  the  fruit, 
being  placed  in  water  to  soak  for  a  short  period. 
They  are  then  squeezed  against  small  sponges 
which  take  up  the  oil.  These  are  afterward 
pressed  out  or  dissolved  out,  according  to  the 
process  used.  As  the  quality  of  these  oils  is 
adversely  affected  by  heat,  they  are  distilled 
at  a  low  temperature  in  a  vacuum.  Although 
most  of  the  fragrant  flowers  which  form  the 
basis  of  natural  perfumes  are  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Grasse,  Cannes  and  Nice,  never- 
theless almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe  pays 
its  floral  tribute  to  the  perfume  makers  of 
France.  The  diatilteries  of  essential  c»ls  in  the 
draartment  of  Alpes-Maritimcs  use  annually 
5,500,000  pounds  oi  orange  blossoms;  4,400,000 
pounds  of  roses;  440,000  pounds  of  jasnund; 
330,000  pounds  of  violets,  and  an  eoual  quantity 
of  cassia  and  tuberoses.  In  Basse-ALpes,  Gard, 
Drome,  Hirautt  and  Var  220.000  pounds  of 
lavender  essence;  88,000  pounds  of  thyme  es- 
sence; 55JQO0  pounds  of  rosemary  essence  and 
the  same  quantity  of  aspic  essence  are  annually 
mannfactnred.  Furthermore,  the  emirons  of 
Algiers,  Staoueli,  the  plain  of  Mitidja  and 
Boufarik  (Algeria),  annually  send  to  France  a 
contingent    of    13,300,000    pounds    of  rose 

f geraniums  and  rosemary.  Malaga  supplies 
avendcr,  rosemary  and  th>;me;  Corsica, 
fieranium;  Dalmatia,  lavender  oil;  Cjfprus,  the 
oils  of  myrtle  and  origanum;  Mexico,  the  oil 


of  tinaloe;  Quna,  the  oih  of  cassia  and  anise; 
Calabria,  the  oil  oi  bergamot;  Zanzibar,  oil  of 
cloves  and  other  spice  oils;  Rumania,  oil  of 
fennel ;  Holland,  oil  of  carraway ;  Tuscany,  oil 
of  orris;  France,  Spain  and  North  Africa,  oil 
of  thyme;  Burma,  oil  of  lemon-grass;  Asia 
Minor,  oil  of  origanum  and,  since  the  war 
b^n,  otto  of  roses,  formerly  supplied  chiefly 
from  Bulgaria,  Uganga,  ml  of  baddiousia; 
Saint  Thomas,  West  Indies,  ml  of  bay;  Para- 
guay, petitgrain  oil;  French  Guiana,  hois  de 
rose  femelle  oil;  Mal^  Archipelago,  Java  and 
the  Philippines,  ylang-ylang,  patchouli  and 
citronella ;  Mysore  and  Madras,  oil  of  sandal- 
wood. Natural  perfumery  oils  are  classified 
according  to  their  dienucal  constitution,  as 
follows : 

Geraniol  Group.— Otto  of  roses,  the  ge- 
ranium oils  of  Turkey,  France^  Algeria,  Spain 
and  Italy  (presenting  minor  differoices);  pal- 
marosa  oil,  and  the  dtronella  oil  of  Ceylon. 

Linalol  Group. —  Bois  de  rose  femelle, 
linaloe,  neroli,  petitgrain,  French  lavender, 
English  lavender,  spikie  lavender,  bergamot. 

Eugenol  Group. —  Clove,  cinnamon  leaf, 
pimento,  bay. 

Anethoi  Group.' — Star  anise,  fennel. 

Saffrol  Group. —  Sassafras,  ca'mf^or. 

Thymol  Group.— Origanum,  thyme. 

Aldehyde  Group. —  Java  citronella,  cinna- 
mon (ibaik),  cassia,  lemon,  orange,  lime,  cit- 
ron, lemon-n-ass,  bacUwusia,  bitter  almonds. 

Ketone  Group.— Carraway,  dill,  spearmint, 
pennyroyal 

Mendiol  Group. —  Peppermint  of  Japan,  pep- 
permint of  America,  black  peppermint  of  Ei^- 
land,  Italian  peppermint. 

Borneol  Group. —  Rosemary,  ptnus  pumilit^ 
pinus  Sibirica. 

C-ineol  Group. —  Eucalyptus  globulus,  eu- 
calyptus dumosa,  cajaput. 

Sesquiterpene  Group.— Cubebs,  juniper, 
patchouli,  vetivert 

Unclassified.-  Orris,  wintergrecn,  sandal- 
wood, ylang-ylai^. 

Manufacture  of  Artificial  Perfumes. —  The 
first  synthetic  perfumes  were  discovered  by 
Cahours,  Grimaux  and  Lauth  in  1851 ;  but  the 
industry  of  artificial  aromatic  products  hardly 
developed  until  the  discovery  of  coumarin  in 
1868b  The  industry  took  its  sudden  rise  after 
the  remarkable  Sj^thesis  of  vanillin  by  Tiemann 
and  Haarman  in  18ES,  followed  by  heliotropin 
in  the  same  year.  By  artificial  perfumes  French 
and  German  chemists  usually  mean  compounds 
formed  entirety  from  artificial  substances  and 
aromatic  products  obtained  by  the  manipula- 
tioii  of  natural  essences.  The  methods  of  pre- 
paring artificial  perfumes  are  of  great  theoreti- 
cal simplicity;  but  in  practice  they  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult  of  application.  Indeed,  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  preparation  of  artificial 
perfumes  are  by  no  means  well  understood 
For  alcohols,  Haller  has  shown  that  succinct 
anhydrides  are  to  be  preferred.  In  the  case 
of  ether,  the  resultant  alcohol  is  saponified  and 
then  re-etherized  by  means  of  an  acid  com- 
bined with  the  essential  oil  llie  alkaline  bisul- 
phites are  used  in  the  treatment  of  a]deh>'des 
and  ketones,  which  are  separated  from  the 
compound  formed  by  means  of  an  acid  or 
alkali.  For  the  i^enols,  potassium  is  used  and 
the  salt  obtained  is  decomposed  by  means  of  an 
acid. 
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Among  the  more  iautortant  nitrated  deriva- 
tives, the  first  ^lace  ^ould  be  given  to  the 
artificial  musk  invented  by  Albert  Baur  in 
1883.  This  ingenious  German  chemist  prepares 
his  substitute  for  the  costly  natural  musk  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  isobutyl  chloride  and 
tolune  with  aluminum  chloride.  Water  is  ad- 
ded bo  the  product  of  this  reaction;  the  cont- 
iwund  is  subjected  to  disUlUition;  and  the  dts- 
tilhUes  which  pass  over  at  a  temperature  be- 
tween 107°  and  200"  C.  are  collected.  These 
distillates  are  then  treated  with  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acid;  the  product  is  washed  with  water, 
and  when  treated  with  alcohol  yields  crystals 
having  a  marked  odor  of  musk.  This  same 
characteristic  odor  has  been  encountered  in 
many  of  the  benzenes.  The  compound  most 
widely  used  in  commerce  is  the  compound  in- 
vented by  Baur,  and  the  ketone  musk  which 
Matlemann  obtamed  by  nitrating^  ketones  with 
butyltoluene.  More  recently  trinitro-butyJxy- 
lence  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  natural 
musk.  In  the  series  of  alcohols  ^  and  ethers, 
terpilene  should  be  mentioned.  This  compound 
is  prepared  by  hydrating  terpenes.  Terpilene 
is  much  used  by  perfumers,  hy  reason  of  its 
strong  odor  of  syringa.  It  is  often  mixed 
with  heliotropine,  the  two  blending  well,  Gn- 
namic  alcohol  has  the  odor  of  hyacinth  with  a 
toudi  of  rose ;  octyl  alcohol  has  an  odor  closely 
resembling  opoponax ;  nonyl  alcohol,  a  mixture 
of  orange  and  rose;  ethyl  butyrate.  of  pine- 
apple; methyl  salicylate,  of  wintergreen;  amyl 
acetate,  of  pears;  geranyl  acetate,  of  rose  ge- 
ranium; benzyl  acetate,  of  jasmine  and  ylang- 
ylang;  lynalyl  acetate  of  bergamot;  benzalde- 
byde,  oi  bitter  almonds.  Among  the  phenols, 
^ymol,  discovered  by  ,Doveri  in  the  essence 
of  th^e,  but  also  extracted  from  other  es- 
sential oils,  is  of  extreme  importance.  In  ob- 
taining this  aromatic  compound,  the  essential 
oil  of  Ajowan  piychocis  is  agitated  with  soda 
lye.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
liquor  is  then  decanted.  Employed  as  an  anti- 
septic, thymol  finds  its  chief  value  as  an  in- 
gredient of  medicinal  soaps.  In  this  connec- 
tion its  antiseptic  power  is  30  times  that  of 
carbolic  acid.  Vanillin  is  both  an  aldehyde  and 
a  phenol.  Many  wa>'S  have  been  devised  for 
its  preparation;  but  they  are  all  more  or  less 
modifications  of  two  methods  —  synthesis  of 
benzene  derivatives  which  are  of  slight  scienti- 
fic interest  and  the  oxidation  of  natural  com- 
poundSj  which  is  of  more  importance  from  an 
industrial  point  of  view.  Vanillin  is  emploj'Cd 
not  only  by  perfumers,  but  also  by  bakers  and 
coota,  as  a  substitute  for  the  vaniOa  of  nature. 
Up  to  the  present  time  it  must  be  ccmfessed 
that  artificial  perfumes  have  not  curtailed  the 
production  of  natural  oils  and  pomades.  At 
first  it^  seemed  that  synthetic  perfumes  would 
result  in  cutting  down  the  price  of  the  natural 
product.  But  experience  has  shown  that  ar- 
tificial essences,  by  reason  of  their  coarseness 
have  not  been  able  to  dethrone  natural  per- 
fumes in  popular  favor.  Scientists,  ingenious 
though  they  may  be,  have  not  as  yet  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  reproducing  the  delicacy 
of  nature. 

HUtoryii — Perfumes  of  various  sorts  have 
been  held  in  estimation  from  the  most  an- 
cient times.  The  Egyptians  prepared  them  for 
various  purposes;  for  embaumng  the  dead,  as 


offerings  to  tiie  gods  ami  for  domestic  uses. 
They  anointed  their  bodies  with  sweet-scented 
oils,  which  they  also  poured  upon  the  heads  of 
newly-arrived  guests.  In  the  Bible  frequent 
reference  is  made  to  the  use  of  perfumes  by  the 
Hebrews.  The  Phcenidans,  Assyrians  and  Per- 
sians are  known  to  have  made  great  use  of 
them;  Tyre  was  a  famous  mart  where  they 
were  exported  1^  sea,  as  Babylon  was  for  the 
supply  of  the  interior.  The  art  was  practised 
to  an  extraordinary  extent  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  odor  of  perfumes  was  an  offering 
to  the  gods;  after  bathing  and  in  their  atiitetic 
exercises  the  Greeks  ajiplied  th«m  liberally  to 
their  persons.  Their  wines  were  perfumed  by 
infusing  in  them  roses,  violets  and  hyacinths. 
Plkqr  gives  a  full  account  of  the  great  variety 
of  peiiimies  used  by  the  Romans  under  the 
emperors.  Tlie  use  ox  perfumes  was  introduced 
by  the  Arabs  into  Spam.  In  tiie  Middle  ^es, 
France  and  Italy  were  most  conspicuous  for  the 
nse  and  manufactttre  of  perfumes.  Incense  and 
fragrant  tapers  were  consumed  in  the  Church 
even  as  far  bade  as  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  496. 
Chailemagne  used  perfumes  and  Philip  Augus- 
tus granted  a  charter  to  the  master  perfumers 
in  1190.  Alcoholic  perfumes  are  supposed  to 
have  beai  first  made  in  the  14th  century;  the 
first  of  these  of  which  we  have  an  account  is 
Hungary  water,  distilled  from  rosemary  in 
1370,  by  Queen  Elizabedi  of  Hungary,  who  re- 
ceived the  receipt  from  a  hermit,  and  by  the  use 
of  it  is  said  to  have  preserved  her  beauty  to  old 
age.  When  Catherine  de'  Medici  went  to 
France  she  was  accompanied  by  a  famous  Flor- 
entine perfumer  named  Rene,  and  ever  since 
that  time  the  French  have  made  great  progress 
in  the  art  In  Europe  at  the  present  time  the 
manufacture  of  perftmies  is  earned  oa  in  Pan* 
and  London,  and  in  various  towns  near  uie 
Mediterranean,  esipeciaily  in  the  south  of 
France.  Certain  districts  are  famous  for 
Iheir  peculiar  productions;  as  Candies  for  its 
perfumes  of  the  rose,  tuberose,  cassia,  jasmine 
and  the  neroH  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the 
bitter  orange;  Nimes  for  thymcj  rosemary,  as- 
pic and  lavender ;  Nice  for  the  violet  and  mign- 
onette; and  Sicily  for  the  lemon,  ber^mot  and 
orange.  England  claims  the  superiority  for  her 
lavender  and  peppermint;  these  herbs  being 
cultivated  upon  a  large  scale  at  Mitcham  in 
Surrey  and  at  Hitchin  in  Hertford. 

United  States.—  The  growing  of  flowers 
and  plants  for  perfumes  in  the  United  States 
has  made  vtry  slow  progress.  A  start  has  been 
made  in  Florida  by  one  or  two  flower-growersi, 
and  experiments  with  perfume  grasses  have 
been  made  by  the  ■  govemmoit  In  Michigiu^ 
Indiana  and  New  York  lai^  areas  are  de> 
voted  to  peppermint,  spearmint  and,  erigeroK 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  produce 
wormwood  oil.  Sassafras  oil  is  made  in  many 
localities  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  fronl 
Pennsylvania  southward.  The  oils  of  wintcrr 
^rcen,  black  birch,  spruce  and  cedar  are  made 
in  some  quantity  in  the  North  Atlantic  States 
and  also  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Oil  of 
pcnoyroyal  is  made  in  Ohio  and  North  Caro>- 
lina.  Most  of  thes^  however,  are  for  use  as 
flavoriiw  extracts  rather  than  for  perfumes. 

ProoDction.— According  to  the  specUJ  cen- 
sus of  manufactures  taken  for  the  year  1914) 
there  were  thcti  in  the  United  States  496  estob- 
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Kshments  making  perfumes  and  cosmetics. 
They  employed  an  aggregate  capital  of  $9,646,- 
613  and  3,748,414  persons  were  engaged  in  the 
industry.  Their  product  for  the  year  reached 
a  value  of  $16,899,101,  of  which  sum  $9,434,315 
represented  the  value  added  by  the  manufac- 
tnriiii^  processes.  FracticBlly  all  of  the  raw 
materials  were  imported. 

Imports. —  Since  the  war  began  nearly  aH 
of  the  materials  used  in  making  perfumerv  have 
come  from  France.  For  the  year  en«  led  30 
June  1917  there  were  brotigfat  in  a  value  of 
$406,136  in  Boral  essences  and  $418,774  in  other 
odor-bearing  substances.  From  the  Philippines 
came  a  value  of  $2^00.  In  addition  to  these 
raw  materials  there  were  brought  in  of  ready- 
made  perfumes,  cosmetics,  pastes,  etc.,  a  value 
of  $2,772,539.  The  duty  Uid  upon  such  goods 
is  extremely  high,  ranging  from  60  per  cent  to 
78.68  per  cent,  the  total  duty  collected  on  the 
imported  perfumes  for  that  year  totaling 
^1,808,736.  Including  the  essences,  the  value 
imported  from  France  was  $3357,235;  from 
Er«land,  $199,589;  and  from  Switzerland. 
$144^484.  Tho$e  from  other  countries  were  in- 
Hgmficant 

Consult  Askinson,  G.  W.,  ^Perfumes  and 
Cosmetics*  (New  York  1915) ;  Charabot,  E., 
^Industrie  des  Parfums  Naturels*  (Paris 
1912);  (Sattefosse,  R.  M..  'Technique  de  la 
Fabrication  des  Parfums  Naturels  et  Artifi- 
dels*  (Lyons  1913):  Otto,  M.,  'L'Industrie 
des  Parfums  d'apres  les  Theories  de  la  Chimie 
Modeme>  (Pans  1909);  Parry.  E.  J.,  'The 
Chemistry  of  Essential  Oib  and  Artificial  Per- 
fumes' (London  1908) ;  Rinund,  E.,  <The  Book 
of  Perfumes>  (London  1867). 

PBKGAMUS,  pir'g9-miis.  or  PBRGA- 
HUM,  Asia  Minor,  an  ancient  city  of  Mysia, 
the  modem  Bergama,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
navigable  Caicus,  about  15  miles  from  the  sea. 
Behind  the  town,  on  a  conical  hill,  rose  the 
acropolis,  which  was  the  original  nucleus  of 
the  place.  It  was  founded  by  emigrants  from 
Greece  and  was  selected  by  Lysimachus  as  a 
safe  depository  for  his  great  wealth;  he  placed 
here  9,000  talents  of  gold  in  charge  of  his  lieu- 
tenant, Philetaenis.  The  city  first  rose  to  im- 
portance about  the  commencement  of  the  3d 
century  b.c,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  an 
independent  state  of  the  same  name,  founded  by 
Philetserus,  who  had  revolted  against  Lysima- 
chus. A  succession  of  monarchs  reigned  over 
the  city  and  territory  till  133  B.C.,  when  Attalus 
III  bequeathed  on  his  deathbed  his  kingdom  to 
the  Romans,  and  it  subsequently  became  a 
Roman  province.  Under  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors tte  proapcrity  of  tiie  dty  rapidly  de- 
clined. Pcrgamus  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
aificent  cities  of  antiquity  and  was  principally 
indebted  for  its  architectural  splendors  to  Eu- 
mcnes  II,  who  Kkewise  founded  the  celebrated' 
library  of  Peq^amus,  containing  200,000  vol- 
umes; inferior  in  extent  and  value  only  to  that 
of  Alexandria.  The  city  was  famed  for  its 
manufacture  of  tapestries,  pottery  and  precious 
ointments.  It  was  also  famous  for  its  manu- 
facture of  parcfanwnt,  which  derives  its  name 
(Pmrgamena  ekarta)  from  this  place.  In  ec- 
cleiiattical  history  it  ts  memorable  as  one  of 
the  seven  churcnes  of  Asia  referred  to  by 
Saint  John  (Rev.  2:12).  Excavations  carried 
out  on  the  site  in  1878-86  resulted  in  the  du- 
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covery  of  splendid  ardiitectural  and  sculptural 
treasures.  The  great  library  was  removed  by 
Antony  and  presented  by  him  to  Cleo[>atra. 

The  modern  city  of  Bergama  on  the  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  acropolis  has  a  population  of 
about  20.000  inhabitants.  Onsult  Conze, 
A.  C.  L.  (and  others),  <Stadt  und  Landschaft 
von  Pergamon>  (Koeniglicbe  Museum  zu  Ber- 
lin, 3  vols.,  1912-13);  DSrpfeld,  W.,  <Die 
Ruinen  von  Pergamon*  (Athens  1902) ;  Pon- 
tremoli,  E.,  and  Colignon,  M.,  ^Pergame' 
(Paris  1900). 

PBROOLESI,  (Movanni  Battiata,  j6-van'- 
n6  bat-tes'ta  pir-gfi-li'sS,  Italian  musical  com- 
poser: b.  lesi,  near  Ancona,  3  Jan.  1710;  d. 
Naples,  16  March  1736.  In  the  Conservatory  of 
the  Poveri  di  Gesu  Cristo  at  Naples  he  was  in- 
itiated by  Gaetano  Greco  in  the  mysteries  of  his 
art,  and  while  a  pupil  there  composed  his  sacred 
drama  *San  Guglielmo  d'Aquitania,^  produced 
in  1731.  About  this  time  he  wrote  in  addition 
to  several  operas,  a  famous  intermezzo,  or  op- 
eretta, 'La  Serva  Padrona,*  whose  original  in- 
different reception  was  Pergolesi's  greatest  pop- 
ular success,  but  which  later  became  the  basis 
of  all  Italian  comic  opera  up  to  Rossini's  time. 
In  1734  he  was  appointed  tmapel-master  of  the 
churdt  of  Loretto.  In  1735  he  was  invited  to 
Rome  to  coinpose  the  opera  *d'01impiade*  for 
the  theatre  Tordinone.  It  met  with  no  ap- 
plause, while  Duni's  opera  of  *Nerone.'  per- 
formed at  the  same  time,  and  far  inferior  to  it, 
was  lauded  to'  the  skies.  Ill-health  compelled 
him  afterward  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Poz- 
zuoli,  where  he  finished  his  celebrated  'Stabat 
Mater.*  In  addition  to  the  above  worics  he 
composed  masses,  a  'Kyrie  cum  Gloria,*  a 
'Salve  Regina'  and  other  church  music;  30 
trios  for  two  violins  and  violoncello ;  and  *Or- 
feo  et  Eurydice,'  a  cantata.  His  posthumous 
recognititm  was  somewhat  exaggerated;  but  his 
achievement,  despite  his  general  lack  of  sci- 
ence, was  considerable.  Consult  the  study  \a 
Schletterer  (1880). 

PERI,  in  Persian  mythology,  the  desrand- 
ants  of  Fallen  spirits  excluded  from  paradise 
Until  their  penance  is  accomplished.  They  be- 
long to  the  family  of  the  genii  or  jinn,  and  arc 
constantly  at  war  with  the  dsvas  (the  evil 
jinn).  In  earlier  times  they  were  themselves 
considered  eyiL  They  are  immortal  and  spend 
their  time  in  all  imaginable  delights.  They  are 
male  and  female,  the  latter  being  of  surpassing 
beauty.  The  legends  of  the  peris  and  the 
djevas  are  Avestan  in  oripiL 

PBRIAOUA,  pCr-i-a'gw^  See  PmocUE. 

FKKIANDER,  p£r-i-an'dir,  Corinthian 
^rant:  d.  about  585  b.c.  He  was  a  son  of 
Cj^selus,  whom  he  succeeded  about  625.  His 
reign  was  at  first  mild  but  he  soon  developed 
into  a  tyrannous  and  oppressive  ruler,  though 
he  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  was  reputed 
to  be  one  of  (he  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece 
He  prohibited  the  ownership  of  large  numbers 
of  slaves  and  luxurious  habits  and  forbade  the 
people  from  the  country  to  live  in  the  city. 
He  put  to  death  his  wife  Melissa,  daughter  of 
Proclcs,  the  tyrant  of  Epidarus,  which  circum- 
stance when  afterward  related  to  her  younger 
son  Lycophron  thoroughly  alienated  him  from 
his  father.  Periander  knowing  Proclcs  to  have 
told  his  son  of  the  mother's  fate,  thereupon 
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made  war  upon  Epidarw,  reduced  it,  and  took 
ProcJes  prisoner.  He  th«n  endeavored  to  make 
peace  with  his  son,  who  resided  at  Corcjrra, 
and  proposed  to  visit  him,  wheretqtpa  die  Cor- 
cyreans  pnt  Lyco^nm  to  dcaA  in  order  to 
wcrt  the  visit.  His  rule  extended  over  Corcyra. 
Ambrada.  Leucas  and  Anactoriuni,  beside  his 
kii^dom  of  Corinth.  He  waa  said  to  hate  died 
of  a  broken  heart  over  his  son's  death. 

PERIANTH,  in  botany,  Ae  floral  envel- 
opes, the  calyx  and  corolla,  or  either,  especially 
when  die  calyx  and  corolla  are  combined  so 
that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  disttnf|ulshed 
from  each  other,  as  In  the  tufip,  ordiis,  etc. 
See  F^WER. 

PERIBONKA  RIVER,  Canada,  an  af- 
fluent of  Lake  Saint  John,  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  over  400  tnties  long.  It  flows  from 
about  lat.  52"  N.,  southward  throu^  a  (ore&t 
and  lake  r^on,  Manonan  being  the  chief  Uke 
along  its  course. 

PERICARDITIS,  infiamnjation  of  the  peri- 
cardium, the  membrane  enveloping  the  heart, 
essentially  the  same  as  inflammation  o{  other 
serous  membranes.  It  is  either  acute  or  chronic. 
In  acute  pericarditis  the  membrane  is  usually 
brieht  red  with  sometimes  spots  of  ccchymoses 
and  is  covered  with  layers  of  soft  or  firm 
fibrinous  exudation  (talse  membrane)  of 
vafying  thidmess.  Generally  tiiore  is  an  ef- 
fusion of  flaky  serum  vaiying  from  a  few 
ounces  to  a  pint  or  more,  which  sometimes  is 
sanguinolent.  Rarely  is  pus  present.  If  the 
serum  is  small  in^  amount,  or  is  absorbedi  the 
sides  of  the  pericardial  sac  adhere  to  each 
other  in  portions  or  entirely.  Serum  may  ■^isr 
tend  the  sac  pulling  apart  atttiesions  into  threadr 
like  bands  (hairy  heart).  Both  serum  and 
the  exu^e  impede  tbe  action  of  the  heart, 
especially  if  th^  are  present  in  considerable 
amount  The  principal  causes  of  acute  pericar- 
ditis are  acute  rheumatism  and  Bright's  disease. 
It  may  also  accompany  pleurisy,  pneumcmia, 
erysipeke  and  the  continued  and  eruptive 
fevers.  Sometimes  it  results  from  penetrating 
wounds  or  contusions.  An  instance  is  recorded 
where  a  set  of  false  teeth  swallowed  by  an  in*- 
toxicated  man,  causing  ulceratipn  of  the  cesopii- 
agus,  was  forced  into  the  pericardial  sac,  peri- 
carditis resulting.  It  occurs  most  oftet)  before 
the  2Sth  year,  rarely  after  the  45th,  and  in 
about  otie-sixth  of  the  cases  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, is  not.  as  popularly  supposed,  a  transfer- 
ence (metastasis)  of  that  afiection,  but  a  mani- 
festation of  it,  due  to  the  sjame  condition  of 
blood.  When  it  afftears  in  acute  articular 
rhmmatism,  it  occurs  about  the  sixth  day. 
The  symptoms  of  acute  pericarditis  vary,  de* 
pending  on  the  amount  of  exudation  and  ef- 
fused serum,  and  may  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  three  stages  of  the  disease: 
(1)  From  the  attack  to  the  effusion,  rarely  be*- 
yond  two  days;  (2)  the  stage  of  enusion;  (3) 
stage  of  absorption.  In  the  first  stage  there  is 
loore  or  less  pain  over  the  hearty  increased  Iqr 
respiration;  a  shortened  inspiration;  generally 
a  dry  irritable  cough  and  some  tenderncfis; 
sometimes  there  is  distress  rather  than  pain. 
The  action  of  the  heart  is  increased;  there  is 
fever,  anorexia  and  debility.  When  effusion 
occurs,  pain  and  soreness  are  less.  If  there  is 
much  serum,  symptoms  of  pressure  upon  the 
heart  and  irregular  action  of  that  organ  appear, 


with  a  feeling  of  weighty  faintness  on  exertion, 
a  feeble  and  irregular  pulse,  dyspnoea,  a  feeble 
voice,  sometimes  vomiting,  d^rsphama  and  men- 
ial disturbances.  The  detection  of  acute  peri- 
carditis is  sometimes  diflicult,  especially  if  asso- 
ciated with  pleurisy  or  pneumonia.  To  the 
pl^sician  it  is  revealed  by  the  _  precordial  or 
cardiac  friction-murmur,  by  an  increased  area 
of  normal  dullness,  and  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
symptoms  of  other  affections.  The  prognosis 
varies  with  the  extent  and  character  of  the  in- 
flammation and  its  products  and  also  with  the 
resisting  powers  of  the  patient  Sometimes  the 
disease  is  mild  and  recovery  occurs;  often  it  is 
dangerous,  death  occnrrix^  in  a  day  or  two 
from  paralysis  of  the  heart,  or  within  a  week  or 
two  from  impaired  and,  it  may  be,  poisoned 
blood.  Even  if  recoveiy  takes  place  from  a 
moderately  severe  attack,  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  usually  impeded  more  or  less  for  a 
variable  time  1^  tfie  Contracting  fibrinous  ex- 
udation. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  veipr 
frequently  endocarditis  is  associated  with  pen- 
carditis.  The  treatment  demands  rest,  sooth- 
ing applications,  freedom  from  excitement  and 
the  relief  of  pain  by  remecfies  that  do  not  dis- 
turb the  heart's  action  or  lower  the  strength 
of  the  body.  E)ctensive  serous  eflfosion  may 
have  to  be  removed  surgically. 

Chronic  pericarditis  is  usually  one  of  the 
results  of  an  acute  inflammation  following  it 
after  two  or  tihree  wedes,  hut  it  may  exist  in- 
dependently as  a  subacute  affection  from  the 
outset.  Generally  there  is  little  or  no  effused 
serum,  but  &ere  are  several  layers  of  fibrinous 
exudation.  Sometimes  liquid  distends  the  sac 
Pus  is  rare.  Usually  there  is  little  pain ;  but 
-Aic  heart  is  feeble;  circulation  is  poor; 
dyspnoea  is  common,  especially  on  exertion. 
If  the  hmg  is  compressed,  blood-tinged  mucus 
may  be  expectorated.  The  prognosis  is  unfa- 
vorable because  of  the  probability  of  repeated 
attadcs.  the  likelihood  that  adhesions  will  forth, 
and  the  presence  of  myocarditis.  Suppurative 
pericarditis  is  nearly  always  fartal  if  dissociated 
with  a  general  septicemia.  The  treatment  of 
chronic  pericarditis  requires  tonics,'  saline  laxa- 
tives, and  attention  to  hygienic  measures. 

PERICARDIUM,  the  investing  fibro-se- 
cous  sac  or  bag  of  the  heart  in  man  and  other 
animals.  In  man  it  contains  the  heart  and  the 
origin  of  the  great  vessels.  It  lies  behind  the 
breast^bone.  between  the  pleurae  and  from  the 
third  to  the  seventh  ribs.  Its  apex  or  smaller 
extremity  is  directed  upward,  and  at  this  point 
it  encloses  the  great  blood-vessels  about  two 
inches  above  their  origin  from  the  heart  The 
base  of  the  peri^rdium  is  fixed  to  the  central 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm  or  midriff.  It  rests 
upon  the  bronchi,  the  nillet  and  the  descending 
aorta,  behind;  while  the  margins  of  the  lungs 
overlap  it  in  front  The  sac  consists  of  two  lay- 
ers, an  outer  or  fibrous  and  an  inner  or  serous 
layer.  The  fibrous  layer  is  continued  upward  on 
tiie  great  Uood-vessels,  and  gradually  merges 
into  tlH»r  outer  coats.  Its  inner  or  serous  layer^ 
which  directly  invests  the  heart  is  reflected  over 
the  inner  surface  of  the  fibrous  layer,  and  it 
therefore  consists  in  reality  of  two  lasers  or 
portions— a  visceral  portion,  surrounding  the 
heart,  and  a  parietal  portion,  reflected  on  the 
fibrous  layer.  A  single  fold  of  the  serous  layer 
of-  the  pericardium  endoses  die  aorta  and  pul- 
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motaty  artery.  The  inner  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane secretes  a  serous  fluid,  which  in  health 
is  present  only  in  sufficient  quantity  to  lubricate 
the  heart,  and  so  to  facilitate  its  movements 
within  the  sac.  Galen  was  familiar  with'  peri- 
cardial effusion  in  animals  and  suspected  it  in 
man.  In  1824  Collin  discovered  the  pericardial 
friction  rub  from  which  the  diy  form  of  peri- 
cordites  is  easily  recognized.  The  pericardium 
of  an  adult  man  with  a  healthy  heart  is  capable 
of  holding  from  14  to  22  ounces  of  fluid.  The 
pericardium  is  liable  to  various  serious  forms 
of  diseased  action.  Of  these  pericarditis  (q.v.) 
is  the  most  common.  Others  are  hydroperi- 
cardium,  hemopericardium,  pneumopericar- 
dium and  new  growths  in  the  pericardium.  See 
Heart. 

PERICLES,  p«r'i-klez  (Greek,  Ile/Jt^O, 
Greek  statesman,  whose  age  was  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Grecian  art  and  science: 
b.  Athens,  about  498b.c  ;  d.  there,  429  B.a  He 
was  the  son  of  Xanthippus  and  Agarista,  both 
members  of  the  best  families  o£  Athens,  and 
the  youth  grew  up  in  this  choice  environment 
Damon,  Anaxagoras  and  Zeno  of  Elea  were  his 
instructors.  It  was  thought  that  from  Anaxa- 
goras Pericles  derived  the  elevation  and  in- 
dependence of  mind  and  the  remarkable  elo- 

guence  which  characterized  him  in  his  public 
fe.  In  469  he  entered  upon  his  career  as  a 
statesman.  Up  to  this  time  only  the  nobler 
and  more  influential  citizens  had  held  control  of 
the  important  offices.  ^  Pericles  accomplished  the 
absolute  democratization  of  the  state.  At  once 
he  proclaimed  himself  champion  of  the  people's 
party,  in  opposition  to  his  friend  Gmoo,  the 
aristocratic  leader,  and  won  favor  by  the  legis- 
lation which  he  effected.  .Thus,  be  brought 
about  the  enactments  that  citizens  serving  as 
soldiers  or  as  judges  in  the  courts  of  the  Helixa 
should  be  iiaid,  and  that  the  public  treasuiy 
should  provide  the  two  oboli  charged  for  ad- 
mission to  the  theatre  at  the  Dionysia  for  such 
citizen  as  could  not  afford  them.  In  462-461, 
throus^  Ephialtes,  he  introduced  the  measure 
by  which  the  court  of  Areopagus  was  deprived 
of  all  those  valuable  political  powers  which 
made  it  antagonistic  to  his  own  success.  Cimon 
was  disposed  of  by  being  exiled,  and  conserva- 
tive resistance  was  slight.  Subsequently  Pericles 
himself  obtained  the  return  of  his  owonent, 
who  died  at  the  siege  of  Qtium  in  449.  For 
30  yrars  Pericles  was  undisputcdiy  the  fore- 
most personage  of  Athens.  Popular  allegiance 
was  strengthened  by  further  changes.  A  salary 
was  attached  to  the  archonship,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  office  was  made  accessible  to  all  citi- 
Ecns.  All  officials  were  eventually  salaried. 
Poorer  citizens  were  established  in  holdings  in 
the  Athenian  colonies.  The  foreign  policy  of 
Pericles  was  based  on  the  purpose  of  makinz 
Athens  supreme  in  Greece.  In  445  he  conquered 
the  revolted  island  of  Eubcea;  in  441-440  he 
subdued  Samos,  Sophocles  being  among  the 
generals  of  the  expedition.  During  the  10 
years'  interim  preceding  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Pericles  devoted  his  attention  to  increasing 
the  maritime  strength  of  Athens  and  to  de- 
.veloping  those  plans  of  art  which  made  Athens 
the  wonder  not  alone  of  Greece  but  of  the 
world.  The  funds  obtained  throng  the  tribute 
of  allies  were  appHed  to  these  designs.  Among 
the  temples  and  public  buildings  erected  under 


his  administration  were  the  Odeum,  the  Prony- 
laea  and  that  unapproached  marvel  of  the  ardii- 
tectural  skill  of  Ictinus,  the  Parthenon.  The  im- 
petus thus  afforded  to  the  fine  arts  was  notable. 
Phidias  directed  the  general  work  upon  the 
edifices.  But  while  his  personal  achievement 
was  very  great,  it  is  evident  that  that  age  must 
have  been  well  supplied  widi  architects,  plastic 
workers  and  decorators  of  admirable  powers. 
The  Parthenon  sculpture,  50  colossal  statues 
and  4,000  square  feet  of  frieze  and  metope 
could  not  all  have  been  dcme  by  Phidias,  yet  all 
is  of  about  equal  merit  These  works  diffused 
at  Athens  every  sort  of  activity,  and  the  con- 
s^uent  prosperity  confirmed  the  influence  of 
Perides.  The  Peloirannesian  War  (<J.v.)  has 
been  incorrectly  ascribed  to  his  ambition.  In- 
correctly, because,  while  he  did  urge  resistance 
to  Laceosemonian  demands^,  he  did  so  because 
he  saw  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  as  long  as  Athens  retained  the 
influence  then  possessed  Sparta  would  never  be 
content.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
(431  B.C.)  Pericles  recommended  to  the  Athe- 
nians to  turn  all  their  attention  to  the  defense 
of  the  city  and  to  naval  armaments  rather  than 
to  the  protection  of  their  territories.  Accord- 
ingly, as  commander-in-chief,  he  allowed  the 
superior  forces  of  the  Spartans  and  their  allies 
to  advance  to  Achamse,  in  Attica,  without  re- 
sistance, and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  fleet  to 
the  ^  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  to  Locris  and 
^gina,  which  took  twofold  vengeance  for  the 
ravages  in  Attica.  After  the  Peloponnesians 
retired  he  invaded  the  territory  of  Megaris, 
vhich  had  been  the  cause  of  the  war.  At  the 
end  of  this  campaign  he  delivered  a  eulogy 
over  those  who  had  fallen  in  their  country  s 
service.  The  next  year  a  plague  broke  out 
at  Athens  whidi  wrought  such  dreadful  havoc 
that  Pericles  was  obliged  to  summon  all  his 
fortitude  to  sustain  his  countrymen  and  him- 
self. To  occupy  their  attention  he  fitted  out  a 
large  fleet  and  sailed  to  Epidaurus;  but  the 
mortality  among[  his  troops  prevented  him  from 
effecting  anything  important  He  returned 
with  a  small  force;  but  the  Athenians  no 
longer  put  confidence  in  him.  He  was  deprived 
of  command  and  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  fine, 
though  no  particular  crime  was  charged  against 
him.  The  people,  however,  soon  recalled  him 
and  gave  him  more  power  than  before.  He 
died  of  the  pestilence  after  being  40  years  the 
mler  of  Athene— 25  years  with  others  and  15 
years  alone.  Pericles  maintained  a  reserve  quite 
unwonted  among  Athenian  statesmen.  Such 
was  his  dignity,  according  to  Plutarch,  that 
•the  epithet  Olympian  —  attached  to  his  name 
by  a  rash  and  thoughtless  crowd — •  was  *a 
worthy  and  becoming  title.*  His  oratory  was 
very  highly  esteemed,  and  as  a  military  com- 
mander he  was  able,  though  he  did  not  particu- 
larly seek  distinction  in  that  field.  His  exalted 
position  may  be  the  more  truly  appreciated 
when  it  is  remembered  that  he  was  the  central 
figure  of  a  group  including  such  eminent  per^ 
sonagcs  as  Sophocles,  Euripides,  .^schylus,  Soc- 
rates, Anaxagoras  and  Zeno,  and  numbered  also 
Herodotus,  Hippocrates,  Democritus,  Pindar 
and  Empedocles  among  his  fellow  countrymen. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  his  jwli'cy  of  personal 
government  had  for  Athens  injurious  results. 
He  had  been  the  greatest  man  in  the  stat^  but 
had  not  encouraged  a  second ;  and  at  his  death 
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democracy  was  helpless  and  a  prey  to  dema- 
gwues.  His  lofty  ideals.  howcTer,  and  tfadr 
inflaence,  became  a  pennanent  part  of  dviliia- 
tion.  There  are  accounts  of  htm  by  Plutarch 
and  Thucydidcs.  Consult  also  Abbott,  Evelyn, 
'Pericles,  and  the  Golden  Arc  of  Athens*  in 
•Heroes  of  the  Nations*  (New  York  1891); 
Uoyd.  W.  W.,  *The  Age  of  Pericles*  (2  vols.. 
London  1875). 

PBRICLES,  Prince  of  Tyre.  <  Pericles* 
is  the  only  play  now  in  the  Shakespeare  canon, 
which  was  not  included  in  the  1623  Folio.  It 
was,  however,  printed  in  quarto  with  Shakes- 
peare's name  on  the  title-page  twice  in  1609 
and  four  times  thereafter.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  at  least  two  authors,  possibly  three, 
collaborated  in  this  drama,  and  modem  criticism 
is  agreed  that  one  of  these  is  Shakespeare, 
whose  hand  reveals  itself  distinctly  at  the 
opening'  of  Act  III,  scene  1,  if  not  earjier. 
EvidentQT  Shakespeare  created  the  poetical 
Marina  scenes  of  tne  last  three  acts  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  he  created  the  Perdita  scenes 
of  <The  Winter's  Tale*  and  the  Miranda 
scenes  of  'The  Tempest'  Whether  be  wrote 
the  coarse  prose  scenes  of  Act  IV  is  more 
doubtful,  but  Fleay's  effort  to  father  them  upon 
William  Rowley  rests  on  thin  evidence.  That 
they  are  utterly  unlike  Shakespeare  or  injudi- 
ciously introduced  into  the  play  cannot  safe^ 
be  asserted.  Practically  all  the  first  two  acts 
and  the  Gower  speeches  as  a  whole  are  now 
most  usually  ascribed  (on  Delius's  suggestioiL 
1S68)  to  G^eor^e  WiUdns,  who  in  1608  published 
a  prose  version  of  the  story,  frankly  based 
upon  the  play.  D.  L.  Thomas,  however,  who 
recognizes  Shakespeare's  touch  largely  in  the 
first  two  acts  and  ahnost  exclusively  in  the 
last  three,  argues  interestingly  for  Thomas 
Heywood  as  the  collaborator.  BngL  Studditn 
(XXXIX,  210-239,  1908).  The  story  of  'Pericr 
les*  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  most  ancient 
in  medieval  literature.  It  is  the  subject  of  the 
last  tale  in  (Twer's  I4th  century  'Confessio 
Amantis'  where  it  fills  nearly  2,000  lines.  The 
drama  seems  to  be  indebted  to  Crf>wer  and 
particularly  to  a  more  recent  prose  version  in 
Lawrence  Twine's  'Pattern  of  Painful  Adven- 
tures* (licensed  1576).  The  hero  is  in  ipost 
forms  of  the  story  called  Apollonius  of  "Tyre, 
the  name  Pericles  in  the  play  being  possibly  a 
reminiscence  of  Pyrodes,  one  of  the  chief 
figures  in  Sidnqr's  'Arcadia.*  The  excbsion 
from  the  first  and  second  folios  of  a  play  of 
which  SUE  quarto  editions  between  1609  and 
1635  claimed  Shakespeare  as  author  may  be 
taken  to  prove  that  the  poet  repudiated  the 
vitiated  text  we  possess.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  'Pericles'  was  an  enormously 
popular  work  both  on  the  stage  and  in  printed 
form;  and  it  is  efftially  certain  that  it  contains 
mttdi  fine  Shakespearean  poetry,  quite  typical 
of  the  auAor's  latest  style.  In  subject  and 
dramatic  method  the  play  most  resembles  'The 
Wnter*s  Tale,*  Which  likewise  leaps  over  long 
tiines  and  distances  and  likewise  deals  with  a 
tring's  ultimate  recovery  of  his  lost  and  sud- 
posedly  dead  wife  and  daughter.  As  it  stands, 
'Pericles,*  with  its  long  prologties  and  elaborate 
dumb-shows,  its  spectacular  plot  and  continual 
shifting  of  scene  through  the  entire  Mediter- 
ranean world,  reminds  one,  protrably  more  lhan 
any  odier  0izabethan  play,  of  the  modem 


moving-picture  show.  In  a  recent  article  "On 
the  Date  and  Significance  of  Pericles*  {Modam 
Pkiloiogy.  XIII,  1916),  T.  S.  Graves  has  shown 
that  the  Venetian  ambassador  in  London  prob- 
ably sought  to  make  diplomatic  use  of  a  per- 
formance of  the  play  as  early  as  the  close  of 
1606,  with  the  idea  that  the  representation  of 
the  scene  (I,  4)  in  which  Pericles  brings  ships 
of  grain  to  the  relief  of  famine-stricken 
Tarsus  would  increase  popular  and  rc^l  favor 
for  the  project  of  securing  English  wheat  for 
the  me  of  Venice. 

Tucker  Brooke. 

PSRICLES  AND  ASPASIA,  by  Walter 
Savage  Lando^  was  first  published  in  two 
volumes  in  1836:  with  numerous  additions,  in 
the  Collected  Works  of  1846.  It  IS  a  repre- 
sentation of  Athenian  society  in  the  great  a^e 
by  means  of  a  series  of  imaginary  letters,  in 
■which  are  included  several  ima^nary  speeches 
by  Pericles  and  abundant  specimens  of  verse 
attributed  to  a  great  variety  of  Greek  poets. 
Pericles,  Alcibiades  and  Anaxagoras  partici- 
pate in  the  correspondence,  Init  me  bulk  of  it 
ts  carried  on  by  Aspasia  and  her  bosom  friend, 
Qeone  of  Miletus.  The  two  women  are  alike 
interested  in  literature  and  politics,  and  their 
relations  are  made  piquant  by  the  fact  that 
Cleone  loves  Xeniadcs,  who  follows  Aspasia  to 
Athens,  and  dies  there  of  unrequited  passion. 
To  Cleone,  Aspasia  relates  with  sweet  effusion 
her  first  glimpse  of  her  hero,  Pericles,  at  the  the- 
atre, whither  she  has  gone  in  disguise  to  see  the 
Promeflieus  of  iEschyius  acted;  comments  on 
current  literature,  art,  morals,  foreign  affairs, 
war ;  describes  a  call  from  Sophocles,  a  reading 
by  "Thucydides,  the  marriage  of  Socrates;  and 
exchanges  with  her  _  friend  bits  of  original 
verse.  It  would  require  a  sensitive  ear  always 
to  distinguish  these  fine  bluestockings  from 
one  another  or  either  from  Pericles;  for  all 
the  Greeks  show  a  marked  bias  toward  tfie 
terse,  thoughtful,  critical,  sententious  st^  of 
Landor.  He  apparently  thoue^t  of  his  work 
as  a  kind  of  concentrated  extract  of  die 
Periclean  Age — its  history  and  poetry  redis- 
tilled hy  an  mdependent  English  imagination  tn 
love  with  the  glory  that  was  Greece.  It  is  one 
of  the  longest,  most  ambitious  and,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  his  devoted  admirers,  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  his  efforts  in  prose  — 
•perhaps  the  richest  mine,*  says  Sidney  Colvin, 
•which  English  prose  literatare  contains  of  noble 
and  unused  quotations.*  Consult  Forster,  John, 
'Walter  Savage  Landor*  (1869);  Cohrin,  Sid- 
ney, ■Landor*  in  'English  Men  of  Letters.* 

SttjART  P.  SRERMAIf. 

PKRIDINIUM;  PBRUTINIDJE.  respec- 
tively, a  genus  and  a  family  of  DinonageUate 
Protozoa  at  times  coloring  parts  of  the  sea  red. 

See  Red  Water. 

PBBJDOTr  B  pale,  yellowish-green  or  pis- 
tachio-colored variety  of  chrysolite  (q.v.)*  It 
is  used  as  a  gem,  but  is  soft  and  diificult  to  pol- 
ish. In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  it  is  found 
abundantW  in  small  grains  or  pebbles  in  the 
sands.  From  their  form  they  are  commonty 
known  as  ^Job's  tears.'*  It  is  obtained  also  in 
Brazil  and  E^ypt,  and  on  an  island  in  the  Red 
Sea. 

PERIDOTITB,   pfrT-do-tit,   a   rock  of 
the  essential  constituent  is  olivine.  It  is 
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of  ultn-bBsic  composition,  is  free  from  qoartz 

and  feldspar,  and  is  of  igneous  origin.  With 
the  olivine  are  associated  more  or  less  of  the 
minerals  augite,  enstatite,  magnetite,  diallage, 
hornblende,  chromite,  and  sometimes  biotite. 
According  to  the  kind  of  accessory  mineral  and 
its  amount  relative  to  the  amount  of  olivine, 
the  folkming  varieties  have  been  distinguished: 
dunite,  saxonite.  Iherzoltte,  buduierite.  enlysitc 
and  picrite.  Of  these  the  first  four  appear  in 
meteorites,  as  well  as  in  terrestrial  rocks,  while 
the  others  have  been  discovered  only  in  the 
tatter.  Prom  the  abundance  of  magnesia  in  the 
peridotites  they  are  sometimes  known  as  mag- 
nesian  rocks.  Their  component  minerals  readily 
change  by  taking  up  water  as  the  result  of 
weathering  into  serpentine. 

P£RIER,  pa-re-a,  Casimir  Pierre,  French 
politician:  K  Grenoble,  11  Oct.  1777;  d.  Paris, 
16  May  1832,  He  studied  at  the  Oratorian  col- 
lege in  l;0^ns.  and  then  in  Paris;  fought  in 
Italy  in  1/95 ;  became  a  partner  in  his  brother's 
bank;  and  was  very  successful  in  his  varied 
business  ventures,  soon  becoming  a  <Urector  of 
the  Banque  de  France.  He  was  elected  to  the 
House  ot  Deputies  in  1817,  and  made  his  mark 
there  as  a  finaaicier,  but  especially  as  a  con- 
servative. He  wrote  against  the  means  by 
wliich  the  due  de  Richelieu  attempted  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  indemnity  due  the  Allies.  He 
sharply  opposed  the  domestic  policy  of  Polignac 
in  18^  and  signed  the  'Address  of  the  221.> 
He  did  not  approve  of  the  revolution  of  1830 
but  acquiesced  in  it;  served  as  minister  in 
Lafitte's  cabinet,  but  soon  retired;  in  1831  be- 
came Prime  Minister,  taking  the  portfolio  of  the 
interior;  and  in  this  office  carried  out  what  be 
called  the  ^policy  of  the  right  mean^  in  do- 
mestic affairs,  showing  himself  severe  toward 
the  republican  oppouuon  but  inusting  on  his 
independence  of  the  king  —  for  instance  in  the 
matter  of  the  meetii^  place  of  the  cabinet, 
which  he  arratiged  should  be  at  his  home  and 
not  at  the  Tuileries.  He  regarded  the  stand 
of  the  king  toward  the  mob  as  weak  and  too 
conciliatory.  His  'foreign  j)oIicy  was  "non^ 
intervention*;  but  in  1832,  in  siiite  of  the  united 
opposition  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  and 
the  king,  he  sent  an  anned  force  to  Ancona  as 
a  check  on  Austria's  influence  on  the  papacy.  A 
naval  demonstration  at  Lisbon  was  also  carried 
out  after  the  Portuguese  govenmient  had  re- 
fused compensation  for  certain  injuries  to 
French  subjects.  The  awful  cholera  plague  in 
Paris  was  met  by  strict  sanitary  measures  de- 
vised by  Perier  and  carried  out  under  his  per- 
sonal supervision.  In  this  work  be  was  attacked 
by  the  plague,  to  which  he  fell  a  speedy  victim, 
worn  out  as  he  was  with  overwork  and  anxiety. 
Consult  Castille.  'Casimir  Perier>  (1859)  ;  and 
NicouHaud,  'Casimir  F«rier,  D^puti  de  I'Op- 
position>  (18<W). 

PARIBRS,  pft-re-a,  Jmd  Bonavcntare  des, 

French  poet :  b.  Amay-le-Duc,  Bourgogne. 
about  1500;  d.  1544.  He  collaborated  in  the 
first  French  translation  of  the  Bible  which  ap- 
peared in  1534,  he  collaborated  with  Dofet  in 
^Commentaires  de  la  langue  latine^  in  1536. 
He  received  favor  from  Marguerite  of  Navarre 
in  1536-37  but  his  ridicule  of  human  institutions 
in  *CymbaIum  Mundi'  lost  him  all  court  favor. 
This  work  was  publicly  burned  and  Pcncrs 
found  himself  a  social  outcast  It  is  said  that 


he  committed  suidde.  An  etftion  of  his  worics 
was  issued  in  Paris  in  1866  and  the  year  1874 
saw  a  special   edition  o£  the  *Cymbahun 

Mundi.' 

PBRIOBB,  that  point  in  the  orbit 

of  the  moon  which  is  at  the  shortest  distance 
from  the  earth.    See  Moon. 

P^RIOORD,  pa-re-g5r.  France,  an  ancient 
province  forming  part  of  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Guienne  and  Gascoey  now  represented 
by  Dordogne  and  part  of  Lot-et-GanBue.  See 

France. 

P^RIGUEUX,  pa-re-ge,  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Dordogne  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Isle,  68  miles  east-northeast  of  Bor- 
deaux. The  diief  buildings  are  the  10th  century 
diurch  of  Saunt  Etienne  de  la  Gte,  a  Bvzantine 
cathedral  with  a  lofty  tower  and  five  small 
cupolas,  built  in  984-1047  and  restored  in  1865, 
a  handsome  modem  prefecture,  a  courthouse, 
hospital,  museum,  library,  barracks  and  theatre. 
The  manufactures  are  bombazine,  serge,  hosiery, 
cutlery,  nails^  pottery,  liqueurs,  spirits,  leather; 
many  hands  are  cmployea  in  cutting  and  polish- 
ing marble.  One  article  of  trade  is  the  famous 
partridge  and  truffles  (pStes  de  Pfrigueux). 
P^rigucux  is  the  Vesuna  of  Csesar,  and  near 
the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  vast  amphithea- 
ter, of  ancient  aqueducts,  baths  and  temi^es. 
The  completely  destroyed  Vesima  of  flie  Petro- 
coriani,  who  first  inhabited  this  district,  was 
somewhdt  further  south  than  the  present  town; 
the  Vesuna  of  the  Romans  is  that  part  of  the 
town  now  known  as  la  Cite.  The  Tour  de 
Vesonne  is  a  remarkaMe  Roman  Structure,  67 
feet  hi^  and  200  feet  in  drctunfetence,  with 
neither  door  or  window.  P€rigueux  was  one 
of  the  eidit  towns  cfeded  to  the  Protestants 
in  1576. 

PBRIHBLIOK,  in  astronomy,  that  part  of 
the  orbit  of  the  earth  or  any  odier  planet  in 
which  it  is  at  the  point  nearest  to  the  sun. 
The  *periheKon  distance*  of  a  heavenly  body 
is  its  distance  from  the  sun  at  its  nearest 
approach. 

PERIM,  pa-rem',  British  island  in  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  12"  4^  N.  and  43' 
23'  E.,  two  miles  from  the  Aralbian  coast  and 
12  miles  from  Africa.  It  has  neither  water 
nor  vegetation  and  the  entire  island  (about  six 
square  miles)  is  merely  the  remains  of  a  great 
volcano.  It  was  seized  for  the  second  time  by 
the  British  in  1857,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of 
nearly  all  the  Powers ;  has  a  fortress  and  light- 
house, built  in  1861,  and  a  small  garrison ;  and 
is  a  key  to  the  Suez  Canal.  Tht  harbor  is 
excellent. 

PERINiEUM.  or  PERINEUM,  the  out- 
let or  floor  of  the  pelvis,  comprising  muscles, 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  the  lymphatic  ^ands,  the 
anus  and  a  portioB  of  ihe  vagina  in  females 
and  the  genital  ai>paratus  in  males.  It  is  some- 
what triangular  in  s-hape  and  is  bounded  fay 
the  rami  of^the  pubes  and  isdiia,  the  tuberosities 
of  the  ischia,  the  sacro-ischiatic  Uffaments  and 
the  apex  of  the  coccyx.  The  portion  between 
the  pudendum  and  the  anus  is  sometimes  called 
the  anterior  perinaeum,  or  triangle,  and  that 
between  the  anus  and  coccyx  the  posterior  or 
triangle.  The  perinaeum  is  sometimes  ruptured 
or  torn  during  the  birth  of  a  child,  especially 
in  primiparae,  and  is  sometimes  the  scat  of 
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operation  for  the  removal  of  a  stone  from  the 
budder.  (perituni  Uthotcttny).  Stone  in  the 
bladder  in  children  can  often  be  diagnosed 
through  tbe  rectum  and,  if  the  whole  hand  \% 
introduced,  the  entire  pelvis  may  be  explored. 
Consult  Shepherd,  Francis  J.,  ^Anatonqr  of  the 
Perinfeum^  (in  'Reference  Hanitiiook  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  >  New  York  1916). 

PERIOD,  in  geologic  chronology,  a  time 
interval  the  value  of  which  has  been  variously 
interpreted.  The  special  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Geologists  at  the  Bologna 
meeting  in  1881  recommended  the  use  of  the 
term  period  for  the  time  division  of  second  mag- 
nitude,, that  for  the  first  bang  era.  The  rocks 
formed  during  this  time  period  were  to  be 
grouped  as  a  system.  According  to  this  usage 
we  should  have  Cambrian,  Ordovician,  Silurian, 
Devonian,  etc.,  periods.  In  this  sense  the  term  is 
used  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Dana  on  the  other  hand  uses  era  for  this  time 
division,  giving  period  a  subordinate  rank  —  as 
Niagara  period,  Onondaga  period.  Lower  Hel- 
derberg  period.  The  New  York  State  Survey 
uses  the  term  in  nearly  this  sense  but  empha- 
nzes  more  especially  the  threefold  division  of 
each  era,  that  is,  early,  middle  and  later  De- 
vonian periods,  or  early,  middle  and  later  Cam- 
brian periods.  The  dual  nomenclature  of  geo- 
logic classification,  that  is,  the  separate  grouping 
of  the  time  divisions  and  of  the  corresponding 
rock  divisions  was  first  strongly  urged  in  this 
country  by  Prof.  Henry  S.  Williams  of  Cornell 
(late of  Yale).  He  also  proposed  the  use  of  the 

Krefixes  eo,  meso  and  neo  for  the  periods.  Thus 
c  uses  Eostlurian,  Mesosilurian  and  Neosilurian 
periods.  The  New  York  State  Survey  has 
adopted  these  terms  with  the  substitution  of 
palao  for  eo.  Consult  Williams,  *The  Making 
of  the  Geological  Time  S.  Cal.*  (Joum.  of  Geol. 
I,  180-197) ;  *Dual  Nomenclature  in  Geological 
aassification>  (ib..  II,  145-160)  ;  'Geologic 
Biology'  (1895)  ;  Clarke  and  Schuchert,  *The 
Nomenclature  of  the  New  York  Series  of  Geo- 
logic Formations*  {Science,  8  Dec.  1899),  and 
American  Geologist  (February  1900) .  See 
Age:  Ccnozoic;  Era;  Formation;  &£ezozoic; 
Palsozoic  ;  Quaternary  ;  Secondary  ;  Series  ; 
System;  Tertiaby. 

PERIODIC  LAW,  in  chemistry,  the  law 
which  teaches  that  the  properties  of  the  elements 
are  periodic  functions  of  die  atomic  weights ;  so 
that  when  the  elements  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  increasing  atomic  weights,  similar 
properties  recur  periodically,  as  we  proceed  from 
one  end  of  the  array  to  the  other.  It  had  long 
been  known  that  certain  approximate  numerical 
relations  exist  among  the  atomic  weights  of  ele- 
ments that  have  strikingly  ^milar  properties. 
For  example,  if  We  consider  the  three  closely  re- 
lated elements  lithium,  sodium  and  potassium, 
we  find  that  the  atomic  weight  of  sodium  is  al- 
most exactly  the  aritbemetic  mean  between  the 
otfier  two.  Thus  Li=6.94  and  K  — 39.10,  the 
mean  of  which  is  23.(^ ;  and  the  atomic  weight 
of  sodium  is  23.00.  Again,  in  the  triad  calcium. 
Strontium  and  barium,  we  have  Ca^^  40.07  and 
Ba=*  13737,  the  mean  of  which  is  88.72;  and  the 
^mic  weight  of  strontium  is  87.63,  The  triad 
dilorinc,  bromine  and  iodine  affords  still  another 
familiar  example,  for  we  have  CI  "35.46  and 
J— 125.92,  gmng  a  mean  of  81.19;  and  the 


atomic  wei^^t  of  bromine  is  79.92.  These  rela- 
tions, of  whose  precise  significance  we  are  still 
ignorant,  forcibly  suggest  a  relationship  among 
the  elements,  similar  (for  example)  to  that  pre- 
vailing among  the  paraffins  in  organic  chemistry ; 
for  the  para&is  all  have  analogous  properties, 
and  their  molecular  weights  form  an  arithmetic 
series.  In  1862  De  Chancourwis  conceived  the 
idea  of  arranging  alt  of  ilie  known  elements 
alan^  a  helix,  each  element  being  represented  by 
a  pomt,  whose  distance  from  some  fixed  point, 
as  measured  along  the  helix,  was  numerically 
equal  to  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element.  He 
chose  the  unit  of  measurement,  to  be  used  in  lay- 
ing off  the  poaitions  of  the  various  points,  so 
that  a  difference  of  16  in  the  atomic  weights  of 
two  elements  corresponded  to  a  complete  turn  of 
the  helix.  He  then  endeavored  to  show  that 
similarity  in  properties  in  any  group  of  elements 
corresp<mds  to  some  simi^  geometric  relation 
among  the  r^resentative  points.  Chlorine, 
Iffomine  4tnd  iodine,  for  example,  are  retire- 
sinted  fay  pc»nts  that  lie  sensibly  upon  a  straight 
line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  helix.  De  Chan- 
courtois  was  primarily  a  mathematiciaa  and 
geologist,  and  his  contribution  to  chemical 
science  did  not  receive  the  attention  that  it 
merited  until  many  years  bad  elapsed.  In  1864 
and  1865,  Ncwiands  publidied  two  papers  in 
wldch  he  ediifaited  the  elements  in  a  tabular 
array,  following  the  order  of  increasing  atomic 
weij^tE  a4>proximately,  but  not  without  some 
slight  transpositions.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
elements  in  his  scheme  fall  into  groups,  and  he 
likened  the  members  of  each  group  to  the  notes 
composing  one  octave  in  music,  calling  the 
regularities  which  he  pointed  out  the  ^law  of 
octaves."  In  March  1869,  Mendel6eff  read  a 
paper  before  the  Russian  Chemical  Society,  in 
which  he  examined  the  whole  subject  with  great 
thoroughness,  investigating  the  way  in  which 
various  properties  of  the  elements  diange  with 
the  att»nic  weights.  His  general  conclusion  was, 
that  the  measureable  properties  of  the  elements 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  increase  or  decrease  con- 
tinuously as  the  atomic  weights  increase,  but 
that  they  exhibit  a  species  of  periodicity,  in- 
creasing and  decreasing  alternately,  though  ap- 
parently not  with  sufficient  regularity  to  admit 
of  representation  by  a  definite  mathematical 
expression.  In  1870  Lothar  Meyer,  inde- 
pendently of  Mendeleeff,  published  an  important 
paper  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  he  showed 
that  the  periodicity  of  the  •atomic  volumes*  of 
the  elements  is  especially  marked;  *atomic  vol- 
ume*  being  defined  as  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  by 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  element  in  the  solid 
state.  Meyer's  (Uagram,  with  some  changes 
and  additions  to  bring  it  down  to^  date,  is 
presented  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements  are  here  laid 
off  along  a  horizontal  line,  or  *axis,*  and  the 
corresponding  atomic  volumes  are  laid  off  verti- 
cally, according  to  the  scale  given  at  the  left. 
In  this  way  a  series  of  points  is  obtained,  cor- 
responding to  the  respective  .  elements ;  and 
through  these  points  a  broken  line  has  been 
drawn,  so  that  as  we  proceed  along  the  line 
from  left  to  right  we  pass  the  different  ele- 
ments in  the  order  of  ascending  atomic  weights. 
The  specific  gravities  of  some  of  the  elements, 
in  a  sc^d  state,  are  not  knovm,  and  those  of 
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olliers  (such  as  nitrogen)  arc  more  or  less  un- 
certain, owing  to  the  great  experimental  diffi- 
culties involved  in  their  determination.  With- 
out doubt,  therefore,  Meyer's  diagram  will  be 
still  further  modified,  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  properties  of  the  elements  increases. 
There  are  five  regions  in  the  diagram,  for  which 
we  possess  no  acceptable  data  concerning  the 
specific  gravities  in  the  sohd  state,  and  for 
which,  therefore,  we  do  not  know  ^e  atomic 
volumes.  These  regions  are  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines.  In  two  places,  also,  the  line  {Kiss- 
ing through  the  representative  points  does  not 
strictly  follow  the  order  of  increasing  atomic 
weights.  Argon  (A),  for  example,  appears  to 
have  an  atomic  weight  slightly  greater  than  that 
of  potassium  (K),  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  but  that  argon  should  precede  potassium 
as  we  pass  along  the  broken  line  to  the  right 
Arpon  forms  no  compounds,  and  its  atomic 
weii^tt  is  knowii  only  by  inference  from  its 
densi^:  so  that  this  trifling  irregularity  can 
hardly  be  considered  serious.  Again,  tellurium 
(Te)  precedes  iodine  (I)  on  the  diagram,  al- 
though the  diagram  shows  the  atomic  weight 
of  tellurium  to  be  the  greater  by  a  trifling 
amount.  The  atomic  weight  of  tellurium,  how- 
ever, is  stilt  more  or  less  uncertain.  According 
to  some  authorities,  it  is  actually  less  than  that 
of  iodine,  so  that  the  slight  discrepancy  here 
shown  disi^»pears  altogether. 

It  will  be  se«i  that  the  brcrfcen  line  exhibits 
a  marked  tendency  to  vary  in  hei^t  in  a 
periodic  manner,  now  rising  to  a  strongly  ac- 
centuated maximum  height,  and  again  sinking  to 
a  minimum  that  is  less  distinctly  emphasized. 
The  irregularities  are  doubtless  due  in  part  to 
the  imperfection  of  our  data ;  but  many  of  them, 


to  are  those  corresponding  to  magnesium  (Mg), 
calcium  <Ca),  strontium  <Sr>  and  barium  (Ba), 
whidi  also  form  a  group  wiA  markedly  similar 

?roperties.  If  we  {rass  downward  to  the  left 
rom  the  highest  points,  we  first  come  to  the 
group  neon  (Ne),  argon  (A),  krypton  (Kr) 
and  xenon  (X)  whidi  are  distinguished  by 
their  singular  chemical  inertness.  Beyond 
these,  on  the  left,  comes  the  group  fluorine 
(F),  chlorine  (O),  "bromine  (Br)  and  iodine 
(I) ;  and  next  beyond  these  come  oxygen  (O), 
sulphur  (S),  selenium  (Se)  and  tellurium  (Te). 
Many  other  singular  correspondences  -  ma^  be 
observed  on  the  diagram;  and  as  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  these  arc  merely  accidental,  we 
must  conclude  that  some  fundamental  unity, 
either  of  structure,  material  or  internal  motion, 
pervades  the  substances  that  we  call  "elements.' 

Mendeleefl  (and  Meyer  also)  arranged  the 
elements  in  taibular  form,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  out  their  correspondences  quite  clearly. 
Mendel£eff's  arrangement  (with  some  motUfica- 
tions  and  additions)  is  presented  herewith.  The 
elements,  it  will  be  seen,  are  divided  into  nine 
groups,  each  of  which  is  entered  in  a  separate 
column.  Thev  are  also  divided  into  12  "series" 
each  of  which  is  entered  upon  one  horizontal 
line.  The  atomic  weights  increase  across  the 
table  from  left  to  right  The  elements  in  any 
one  column  are  similar  to  one  another  in  many 
ways,  the  resemblance  being  sometimes  veiy 
striking.  Hydrogen  does  not  properly  fit  into 
the  table  at  all.  Copper,  silver  and  gold,  it  will 
be  seen,  arc  entered  both  in  the  first  group  and 
in  the  eighth  one.  This  is  because  their  true 
positions  are  doubtful,  some  considerations  indi- 
cating the  first  group,  while  others  point  equally 
well  to  the  aghth.  The  dg^th  groiqi  is  an 


without  doubt,  are  real  and  due  to  causes  that 
we  cannot  yet  understand.  At  the  highest 
points  of  the  diagram  we  find  the  metals  of  the 
alkalis  —  sodium  (Na),  potassium  (K),  rubid- 
ium (Rb)  and  caesium  (Cs) — whose  physical 
and  aiemical  properties  are  strikingb'  similar. 
Passing  down  the  line  to  the  right  of  these 
several  elanents,  the  first  points  that  we  come 


anomalous  one  at  best,  for  the  metals  that  com- 
pose it  are  so  similar  that  it  appears  necessary 
to  arrange  them  in  threes  (or  fours),  each  little 
group  of  this  kind  being  considered  as  b^ing 
upon  one  and  the  same  horizontal  line  of  the 
table.  Between  cerium  and  ytterbium  in  atomic 
weight  there  are  a  number  of  closely-allied 
metals,  the  metals  of  the  rare  earths,  whidi  do 
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not  fit  into  the  periodic  system  in  any  natural 
manner,  and  are  omitted  from  the  table.  In 
any  given  group,  the  dements  of  the  even 
series  (2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12)  resemble  one  an- 
other, as  a  general  rule,  more  closdy  than  they 
resemble  those  in  the  odd  series  of  the  same 
group;  this  fact  (which  is  not  true  in  all  parts 
of  the  table)  is  indicated  by  indcfiting  the  odd 
and  even  series  differently. 

The  full  significance  of  Mendelieff's  table 
canifot  be  understood  without  an  exhaustive 
stTK^y  of  the  chemical  deportment  of  the  de- 
ments classified.  At  the  top  of  the  table,  and 
Immediately  under  the  group  number,  formuin 
are  given  which  indicate  the  dharacter  of  the 
compounds  that  the  elements  of  the  correspond- 
ing group  form  when  combining  directly  witfi 
hydrogen.  ThuSj  in  combining  with  hydrogen 
alone,  carbon  yields  the  saturated  compound 
CH«;  nitrogen  yields  NHt;  oxygen  yields  OHj; 
and  fluorine  yields  FH.  The  elements  of  groups 
I.  U  and  III,  either  do  not  combine  directly 
with  hydrogen,  or  they  form  compounds  which 
are  unstable;  and  the  elements  in  groun  IX  do 
not  form  any  compound  at  all.  Most  of  the 
elements  combine  with  oxygen  in  more  than  one 
proportion ;  but  there  is  usually  one  oxide  which 
may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  ele- 
ment. The  formulae  of  these  oxides  for  the 
different  groups  are  given  in  the  second  line 
under  the  group  number.  In  some  cases  the 
general  iormula  for  the  oxide  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  particular  oxide  that  is  commonly 
regarded  as  typical  of  the  element  in  question. 
The  oxides  of  manganese,  for  example,  are 
analogous  to  those  of  lead  in  manv  respects; 
and  yet  manganese  appears  in  the  seventh 
group  and  lead  in  the  fourth.  But  it  should 
be  observed  that  manganese  has  an  oxide  of 
the  form  MntO,  while  lead  has  not  so  far 
as  is  known;  and  in  this  sense,  at  least,  the 
oxide  RsOt  may  be  said  to  be  characteristic 
of  manganese.  The  oxides  of  group  VIII  do 
not,  in  general,  correspond  to  the  typical  for- 
mula ROi;  though  osmium  and  ruthenium  have 
oxides  of  this  form.  It  must  be  remembered, 
throughout,  that  the  'periodic  law*  is  more  or 
less  elastic,  and  that  in  classifying  the  elements 
in  groups  we  have  to  consider  tbeir  properties 
as  a  whole,  and  not  simply  some  one  of  them, 
nor  some  few.  In  Mendel^eS's  arrangement, 
for  example,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
mdting  points,  boiling  points,  spectra  and  mag- 
netic properties  of  the  elements,  as  *rell  as  to 
the  colors  and  heats  of  formation  of  their  salts. 
Other  physical  and  chemical  properties  have 
likewise  been  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
Aperiodic  law,*  and  the  arrangement  here  sug- 
gested is  that  which  appears  to  best  represent 
the  entire  mass  of  relationships. 

It  is  evident  that  if  an  erroneous  atonnc 
weight  were  assi^ed  to  any  element  whose  place 
in  the  periodic  scheme  is  definitely  fixed  by  its 
general  phsreical  and  chemical  properties,  the 
error  would  be  detected  if  it  were  great  enough 
to  transfer  the  element  in  question  to  a  position 
already  occupied  by  another  element,  or  to  a 
group  in  which  it  manifestly  did  not  belong. 
Several  instances  could  be  given  in  which  a  dis- 
agreement of  this  kind  has  led  to  further  re- 
search, followed  by  the  improvement  of  the 
atomic  wcif^t  of  an  element  in  the  direction 
mdicated  by  the  periodic  law.    The  atomic 
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weight  of  titanium,  for  example,  was  fonnerly 
taken  as  52,  this  being  the  result  indicated 
actual  analysis  of  its  compounds.  But  with  this 
atomic  weight  it  did  not  fit  into  the  general 
classification,  which  called  for  an  atomic  weight 
of  about  48.  Thorpe,  by  a  new  investigation, 
showed  that  48  is  correct  The  order  in  the 
table,  however,  of  tellurium  and  iodine,  and 
of  argon  and  ^tassium^  is  not  the  order  of 
their  atomic  weights. 

Mendeleeff  found  it  Impossible  to  constmct 
his  table  without  leaving  many  of  the  spaces 
in  it  vacant.  He  considered  these  vacancies  to 
correspond  to  elements  which  were  not  then 
known,  but  which  would  probably  be  discovered 
in  the  future.  In  1871  he  wrote  a  paper  upon 
this  subject,  in  which  he  essayed  to  predict  the 
general  properties  that  three  of  these  unknown 
elements  must  have,  in  order  to  fit  well  into  the 
periodic  scheme.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that 
he  has  lived  to  see  all  three  of  them  discovered, 
and  to  know  that  his  predictions  have  been  veri- 
fied with  extraordinary  accuracy.  The  metals 
so  predicted  are  now  called  *^lium,'  *scan- 
dium*  and  "germanium.*  respectively,  for  the 
three  countries  (Gallia,  Scandinavia  and  Ger- 
many), in  which  the  rare  earths  containing  them 
were  discovered.  His  predictions  for  scandium 
(which  he  provisionallv  called  *eka-boron*  from 
its  position  in  the  table,  and  denoted  by  the 
sym  bol  Eb),  may  be  compared  with  the  acttial 
properties  of  that  metal  in  the  following  manner : 

BeA'Boron  {hypoJitUeaO- 

1.  Atomic  weight  about  44. 

2.  Oxide  will  have  formula 

BbiOt;  will  be  loluble  in 
adds,  but  inioluble  in 
alkalis;  specific  gnvitv 
of  oxide  about  3.5:  anal- 
ogous to  AbO*,  but  mors 
basic;  less  basic  ttian 
BlgO. 

3.  Salts  of  Bb  will  be  colorless. 

and  will  yield  gelatinous 
precipttatea  with  KOH, 
ZiCOi.  NaiHP04  etc. 

4.  Sulphate  will   have  the 

formula  Ebi<SO0^  and 
wUl  form,  with  K£0, 
a  double  salt  which  will 
probably  not  be  isomor- 
pbous  with  the  alums. 

Of  the  discovery  of  the  periodic  law.  whose 
antecedents  are  briefly  mentioned  above,  Men- 
deleeff  says :  ^Neither  De  Chancourtois,  to  whom 
the  Frendj  ascribe  the  discovery  of  the  periodic 
law,  nor  Ncwlands,  who  is  put  forward  by  the 
English,  nor  L.  Meyer,  who  is  now  cited  by 
many  as  its  founder,  ventured  to  foretell  the 
properties  of  undiscovered  elements,  tior  to  alter 
the  'accepted  atomic  weights,*  nor,  in  general, 
to  re^rd  the  periodic  law  as  a  new,  strictly- 
estabhshcd  law  of  nature,  as  I  did  from  the 
beginning  (1869).*  He  claims  the  discovery  of 
the  law  for  himself,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
he  who  first  established  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  used  to  correct  the  results  of  direct  ob- 
servation, to  predict  new  elements  and  their 
properties,  and  (in  his  own  words)  to  'permit 
the  invisible  to  be  seen,  and  the  unknown 
known.* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  the 

fieriodic  law  is  that  it  appears  to  indicate  a  finite 
imit  to  the  number  of  elements  existing.  Thus 
if  all  the  vacant  spaces  in  the  table  were  filled, 
the  number  of  elements  would  still  be  less  than 
\2f}.  It  does  not>appear  probable  that  other  de- 


ScAHDnni  (aOuaT). 

1.  Atomic  weight  44. 

3.  Oxide  has  formula  SciOi; 
is  soluble  in  strong  aods, 
but  insoluble  in  alkaUs; 
speci&c  gravity  of  oxide 
—  3.8;  analogous  to 
AliOi,  but  more  4&- 
cidedly  ba^. 

3.  Solutioos  of  Sg  salts  are 
colorless,  and  yield  ^el> 
atinous  precimtatea  With 
KOH,  KsCOi.  and 
NaiHPOt. 

4-  Sulphate  has  the  formula 
Sci(SOi}l  and  forms, 
with  KaSOi.  the  doable 
salt  Sa*<SO0i.  SK^O*. 
,   which  s  not  an  alum. 


ments  will  be  discovered  whose  atomic  weights 
are  less  than  that  of  hjrdrogcn.  Oti  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  from  considerations  entirely 
foreign  to  the  periodic  law  that  elements  having 
atomic  weights  materially  greater  than  that  of 
uranium  would  not  be  stable.  Modem  research 
indicates  that  radium,  thorium  and  uranium  are 
all  on  the  verge  of  instability,  and  perhaps  just 
over  the  verge. 

The  modun  explanation  for  the  phenomena 
summed  up  1^  the  periodic  law  is  that  the  atom 
is  B  system  of  venr  small  ufsative  electrons 
(q.v.)  in  a  relatively  large  sphere  of  positive 
electrification,  that  the  atomic  wei^t  is  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  electrons  in  the  atom 
and  that  the  stable  arrangements  of  electrons 
are  in  a  general  way  periodic  functions  of  the 
number  of  electrons  to  be  arranged. 

For  detailed  information  regardii^  the  pe- 
riodic law,  consult  Garrett,  'The  Periodic  Law* 
(London  1909) ;  Huth,  *Das  periodische  geseu 
der  atomgewtchte>  (Frankfurt  1884) ;  Mwer, 
Lothar,  ^Modern  Theories  of  Chemistry* :  Men- 
deleeff,  ^Principles  of  Chemistry*  (3a  English 
ed..  London  1905) ;  Newlands,  'On  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Periodic  Law*  (London  1884) ; 
Ramsay,  Sir  W.,  ^Uodem  Chemistry*  (New 
York  1901) ;  Richardson,  'The  Electron  Theory 
of  Matter*  (Cambridge.  England.  1914) ;  Ven- 
able.  'A  Bibliography  of  uie  Periodic  Law* 
(Easton,  Pa..  1^). 

PERIODICAL  LITERATURE.  .  In  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  term  a  periodical  is 
any  publication  other  than  a  book  or  a  daily 
newspaper.  Usually  the  term  comprises  those 
serial  publications  the  orincipal  object  of  whidi 
is  the  circulation  of  interesting  essays,  tales, 
poems  and  useful  information  of  a  Hteraiy, 
sdentific  or  artistic  duracttr.  Periodic^s  are; 
furthermore,  generally  distinguished  from  news* 
papers  hy  the  greater  care  and  reflection  com- 
monly bestowed  upon  Aeir  articles,  and  'by  their 
shape,  which  is  always  such  that  the  ntmibers 
may  be  easily  and  conveniently  ttound  and 
preserved  in  the  form  of  books.  Periodical 
literature  embraces  various  classes  of  iiublica- 
tions,  those  devoted  to  literature  or  criticism, 
and  others  to  tlie  sciences,  the  arts,  or  to  special 
brandies  of  knowled^  or  politics.  Perio<ticals 
exclusively  devoted  to  criticism  are  generally 
called  reviewc.  and  tiiose  whose  contents  are  of 
a  miscellaneous  and  entertaininf;:  kind  maga- 
zines; but  diere  is  no  great  strictness  in  the 
use  of  thk  terms.  The  spread  of  knowledge 
during  ^e  18th  and  '19th  centnries,  and  the 
multi^ication  of  <books  rendered  It  impossible 
for  the  scholar  to  Inform  himself  of  the  progress 
of  learning  in  various  countries,  or  to  purchase 
and  read  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the 
works  published;  hence  the  necessity  for  criti- 
cal serials,  magazines  and  other  productions  in 
the  field  of  periodical  literature.  In  the  United 
States  and  in  Great  Britain  most  periodicals 
are  issued  weekly,  monthly  or  quarterly.  In 
France,  Italy  and  Beleium  the  fortnightly  is  re- 
garded as  uie  natural  form  of  the  hi^-dass 
periodical.  Outside  these  countries  the  fort- 
nightly is  practically  unknown.  In  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia  and  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
the  periodicals  ^  are  generally  monthly.  The 
periodical  had  its  genesis  in  France  in  1665, 
and  Italy  and  Great  Britain  followed  soon 
afterward.  But  rather  than  deal  widi  the  sub- 
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Ject- chrMudof^cafljr,  it  would  seem  better  for 
rhe  sake  of'  comremence  to  tell  the  fife,  history 
'  of  the  periodical  by  an  arrangement  into  the 
princtinl  countries. 

American  periodical  literature  dates  from 
1741,  the  year  when  Frankiin  issued  the  Gen- 
erat  Magasme  and  Historical  Chronicle  at 
Philadelphia;  bat  it  existed  only  six  months, 
while  the  Amtricm  Magasine,  begun  a  few 
dws  earlier  fcy  Andrew  Bradford  and  John 
Webbe,  was  atill  less  successful,  running  no 
further  than  two  monthly  numbers.  The  Bos- 
ton N^ws'Lttter  (1704),  the  first  newspaper  in 
America,  was  a  weekly  until  1776.  The  other 
issues  o£  the  kind  onor  to  the  Revolution  were 
the  Boston  Americm  Magasine  and  Historical 
Ckromcle  (174i-47),  the  Boston  Weekly  Maga- 
sine (1743),  the  Independent  Reflector  (New 
York  17^54),  the  New  EngUmd  Marine 
(Boston  1758).  whi^  ceased  after  a  few  issues, 
the  Ammcan  Magazine  (Phihdelphia  1757-58), 
the  North  Aiueriem  Moffoeme  (Woodbridge, 
N.  J.,  1758).  the  American  Ma^aeine  (Phila- 
deli^ia  1769),  the  Ro^  American  Magasine 
(Boston  1774),  and  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine 
(Philadelphia  1775).  Before  the  end  of  the 
century  came  the  Columbian  Magazine  (Phila- 
delphia 1786),  the  American  Museum  (1787), 
the  Matsachusetts  Magasine  (Boston  1789),  the 
N€W-  York  Magazine  (1790),  the  Farmer's 
Weekly  Museum  (Walpole,  N.  H.,  1793).  the 
United  S4ates  Magasine  (Philadelphia  1796), 
the  American  Universal  Magasine  (ib.  1797), 
and  the  Monthly  Magasine  and  American  Re- 
view (New  York  1799-1800),  founded  by  the 
novelist  Brown,  but  carried  on  afterward  as 
the  American  Review  and  Literary  Journai 
(1801-02).  Early  in  the  19th  centunr  came  the 
Port  Folio  (Philadelphia  1801-27).  founded  by 
Josei^  Dennie;  the  Literary  Magasine  and 
American  Register  (ib.  1803-08)  ;  \he  Anthology 
and  Boston  Review  (1803-11),  the  forerunner 
of  the  North  American  Review;  the  Monthly 
Register  of  Charleston  (1805)  was  the  first 
periodical  produced  in  the  South.  Altogether 
there  were  27  periodicals  appearing  in  the 
United  States  during  1810.  The  Analeclic 
Magazine  (Philadelphia  1813-20)  was  for  a 
time  edited  by  Washington  Irving;  the  New 
York  Weekly  Museum  appeared  in  1814,  'but  it 
was  not  till  1824  that  the  first  periodical  worthy 
of  the  city  was  founded  in  the  Atlantic  Maga- 
zine, which  soon  became  the  New  York  Monthly 
Review.  The  New  Yorh  Mirror  (1823-42) 
counted  N.  P.  WilKs  among  its  editors;  Gra- 
ham's Magazine  (1840-50)  enjoyed  a  large 
circle  of  readers;  the  Knickerbocker  (New 
York  1833-60)  rose  to  great  influence  and 
prosperity.  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
(Richmond  1834)  was  a  vehicle  for  some  of 
Poe's  finest  criticism.  The  Dial  (Boston  1840- 
44),  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Transcendentalists, 
was  edited  successively  hy  Margaret  Fuller  and 
Emerson;  the  Illinois  Monthly  Magasine 
(Vandalia  1830-32)  was  the  first  Western 
periodical,  principally  the^  work  of  one  man, 
James  Hall,  who  later  for  three  years  conducted 
the  Western  Monthly  Magasine.  The  Inde- 
pendent started  in  ISw  and  absotfced  Harpers 
Weekly  in  1916.  Putnam's  Monthly  Magasine 
ran  with  great  popularity  in  New  York  from 
1853  to  1^,  when  it  mei^fed  into  ScrVmet^s 
Monthly,   which   later   became   the  Century 
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Magaaine.  Putnmn^g  was  revived  in  1906^  com- 
bining with  the  Critic  and  Literary  World  as 
Putnam's  Monthly,  which  was  merged  into  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  in  1910.  The  last-named 
dates  from  1857  (Boston)  ;  in  1878  it  absoriied 
the  famous  Galaxy,  which  was  founded  in  1866 
and  had  ntunbered  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Lowell 
and  Howells  among  its  contributors  and  editors. 

The  review  literature  of  the  United  States 
begins  with  the  American  Review  of  History 
and  Politics  iovmied  by  Robert  Walsh  (q.v.) 
in  Fhiladeli^ia  in  1811.  a  quarterly  which  ex- 
isted two  years ;  but  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
permanent  publtcadons  of  this  type  has  been  the 
North  American  Review  (1815).  which  has 
constantly  maintained  a  high  character  both  in 
style  and  critical  excellence.  The  General 
Repository  and  Review  (Cambridge  1812-13) 
had  a  very  brief  career,  while  Niles's  Weekly 
Register  (Ballimore  1611)  ran  till  1849.  The 
American  Quarterly  Review  (PhiladetiAia 
1827-37)  was  anomer  enterprise  of  Robert 
Walsh;  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  an 
organ  of  Southern  poliucs,  ran  from  18^  to 
1832;  revived  in  1842,  it  existed  till  1857  at 
Charleston,  S.  C  Other  periodicals  were  the 
Democratic  Review  (1837-51),  which  absorbed 
the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  in  1842;  the 
American  Review  (1845-49),  which  became  the 
American  Whig  Review  in  1850  and  ended 
in  1852 ;  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Re- 
view (Boston  1847-50) ;  Lipptneotfs  Maga- 
zine of  Literature,  Science  and  Educaiton 
(1868-71)  underwent  a  slight  alteration  in  title 
in  1871  and  1886  and  was  absorbed  by  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine  in  1916.  The  last-named  peri- 
odical dates  from  1887,  and  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  former  Scribner's  Monthly, 
since  1881  known  as  Hie  Century  Magasine.  A 
remarkable  publication  was  Brownson's  Quar- 
terly Review  (Boston  1844-56  and  New  York 
1856-75),  founded  and  conducted  throu^out  its 
career  by  the  late  Orestes  A.  Brownson  (q.v.) 
after  severing  his  connection  with  the  Boston 
Quarterly  Review.  The  Catholic  World,  de- 
voted to  general  literature  and  science,  has  ap- 
peared in  New  York  since  1865,  in  which  year 
the  important  weekly  Nation  also  was  first 
issued.  The  National  Quarteriy  Review  (New 
York  1860-80)  and  the  New  York  International 
Review  (1874-83)  were  popular  in  their  day. 
A  successful  career  was  that  of  De  Bovfs  Com- 
mercial Review,  estabUshed  in  New  Orleans  in 
1846,  which  under  different  sub-titles  and  after 
several  breaks  in  continuity  of  issue  ended  in 
1870.  Still  later  appeared  the  Arena  (Boston 
1889-1909)  ;  Cosmopolitan  (New  York  1886) ; 
Forum  (ib.  1886) ;  McClur/s  Magasine  (ib. 
1^3)  ;  New  England  Magasine  (the  third  of 
that  name,  Boston  1884) ;  Overland  Monthly 
(San  Francbco  1868) ;  Munse^s  Magasine 
(1884-«S);  Everybody's  (New  York  1899); 
Metropolitan;  Review  of  Reviews  (American 
edition,  1890);  CoUier's  Weekly  (1888);  Har- 
per's Monthly  (1850)  and  Harper's  Weekly 
(1857-1916);  Leslie's  Weekly  (1855)  and  Les- 
lies Monthly  (1876),  now  the  American  Illns' 
trated Magaaine;  The  Outlook  iioTxaerly  Chris- 
tian Union  from  1870-93) ;  Saint  Nicholas 
(1873)  ;  Youtf^s  Companion;  Country  Life  in 
America  (1901);  Woman's  Home  Companion 
(1873)  ;  Ladies'  Home  Journal  (1883)  ;  Pictorial 
Review  and  a  host  of  other  popular  periotficals. 
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Increased  revenue  from  advertisements  enabled 
publishers  to  improve  style  and  quality  by  en- 
listing highly-paid  literary  and  artistic  skill. 
The  excellence  of  the  illustrations  to  be  found 
in  American  magazines  is  unsurpassed,  while  the 
stories  and  articles  are  with  rare  exceptions  of 
.a  high  order.  The  resuscitated  Munsey's  Maga- 
sine  (as  a  weekly  publication,  in  1889)  led  the 
way  in  popularizing  this  form  of  literature. 
In  not  a  few  cases  the  intrusion  of  commer- 
cialism has  led  to  a  chaotic  system  of  "make- 
up," by  which  ccmnected  articles  and  stories 
are  sput  up  and  scattered  with  columns  and 
even  pages  of  advertisement  intervening. 

The  serious  reviews  cover  almost  every 
branch  of  topical  and  intellectual  interest  —  art, 
science,  engineering,  history,  commerce,  indus- 
trialism, law,  theology  and  medicine.  _  Practi- 
cally all  the  learned  societies  and  educational  in- 
stitutions have  their  *jourmils*  or  'reviews.* 
wiAin  recent  years  a  number  of  new  and 
original  periodicals  have  api>eared.  The  Un- 
popular Remew  (1914),  a  high-class  publica- 
tion of  extraordinary  merit,  represents  an  ac- 
cessible asylum  for  unpleasant  truths  and 
opinions;  World's  Work,  Review  of  Reviews 
and  Literary  Digest  are  indispensable  for  the 
student  of  contemporary  events.  The  publica- 
tion by  the  New  York  Times  of  the  monthly 
Current-History  (1914),  dealing  with  the  Euro- 
pean War,  struck  a  new  note  in  periodical  litera- 
ture by  reproducing  only  authentic  records  with- 
out any  comment.  Among  the  latest  periodicals 
may  be  mentioned  The  Review  (New  York 
1919) ,  a  weekly  devoted  to  political  and  general 
discussion ;  Reconstruction :  A  Herald  of  the 
New  Time  (New  York  1919) ;  Harvey's 
Weekly  (1918)  and  The  Journal  of  Industrit^ 
Hygiene  (New  York  1919),  the  first  periodical 
devoted  to  the  various  phases  of  social  and  in- 
<yvidnal  welfare  included  under  that  head. 

Australia. —  The  British  periodicals  circulate 
largely  in  Australia.  (Zhief  among  the  native 
products  are  the  quarterly  Imperial  Review 
(Melbourne),  another  of  the  same  name  pub- 
lished in  Sydney ;  the  Australian  Review  of  Re- 
views; and  the  Monthly  Review  of  New  Zea- 
land. In  the  large  cities  appear  several  illus- 
trated tofucal  wellies,  sporting  journals  and 
religions  magazines. 

Be^iom^From  1772  to  1818,  the  Esfrit 
des  Joumaux,  a  literary  miscellany  of  consider- 
able value,  was  published  in  Belf^um,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  separation  from  Holland 
(1829-31)  that  a  distinctive  periodical  literature 
appeared.  In  early  years  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury the  Metsages  des  Sciences  was  edited  tqr 
Saint  Genois,  while  the  Nederdentsche  Letter- 
oeffningen  appeared  in  1836.  Wiltons  (q.v.) 
edited  the  Be^isch  Museum  from  1836  to  1846. 
The  modern  reviews  cover  the  usual  spheres  of 
literature,  science,  history,  politics,  etc.  See 
Belgium,  Newspapers  and  Literature. 

Canada.—  To  a  large  extent  Canada  d^nds 
upon  the  mother  country  and  the  United  States 
for  her  periodical  literature.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal native  publications  are  the  Canadian  Maga- 
sine  of  Politics,  Science,  Art  and  Literature 
(Toronto  1893) ;  Canadian  Institute  Trans- 
actions (1852)  and  a  large  number  of  agri- 
cnltural,  engineering,  mining  and  industrial  pub- 
lications. Several  religious  journals  are  pub- 
lished in  Toronta  and  MontrcaL    The  By- 
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stander.  a  unique  magazine  edited,  written  and 
owned  by  the  late  Goldwin  Smith,  and  Once- 
a-Week  were  shortlived  Toronto  publications. 

England.— With  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  first  appeared  in  1665,  the  earli- 
est English  periodical  seems  to  have  been  the 
Weekly  Memorials  for  the  Ingenious,  the  first 
number  of  which  is  dated  Jannanr  1681.  It  was 
followed  by  several  other  periocficals,  the  most 
noteworthy  being  the  History  of  the  Works  of 
the  Learned  (1699-I7I1);  the  Memoirs  of 
Literature  ( 1709,  continued  under  different 
titles  till  1743).  The  famous  Gentteman's 
Magazine  was  founded  in  1730.  In  the  same 
century  the  nearest  approadi  to  the  review,  as 
differing  from  the  magarine  proper,  was  made 
by  the  Monthly  Review  (174*^-1844),  which  was 
folkwed  by  the  Critical  Review  (1756-1817), 
to  which  Smollett  largely  contributed ;  the 
British  Critic  (17W-18«):  the  Anti-Jacobin 
Review  and  MagoMme  <I7W-1821).  In  1809 
ai^ared  the  Quarterly  Reviev^  successively 
edited  by  Gifford,  Coleridge  and  Loddiart,  «^ 
were  assisted  by  the  contributions  of  Scott, 
Southey,  Croker,  Heber,  etc,  who  wrote  in  the 
Tory  interest.  In  1824  the  Westminster  Review 
was  started  by  Bentham  as  the  organ  of  utili- 
tarianism and  radicalism  in  politics,  and  has 
numbered  among  its  contributors  Bowring, 
Grote,  Carlyle^  John  Sterling,  Mill,  Bain,  ete 
To  provide  critical  literature  at  Shorter  inter- 
vals there  was  started  in  1865  tfie  Fortnightly 
Review,  which  for  a  short  time  appeared  twice 
a  month,  since  then  only  once.  It  was  followed 
by  the  Contemporary  Review  (1866)  and  the 
Nineteenth  Century  ( 1877  —  since  1901  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After).  Among  the 
more  recent  periodicals  of  this  class  are  the 
National  Review  (1883),  a  Conservative  ori(an; 
the  Review  of  Reviews  (1890),  giving  analyses 
of  the  current  periodicals  generallv;  the  Neve 
Century  Review  (1897);  and  the  Monthly  Re- 
view (1900).  The  Athenaum  (1828)  and  the 
Academy  (1869)  are  weekly  journals  devoted 
to  the  criticism  of  new  books,  paintings  and 
sculpture,  music  and  dramatic  works  and  per- 
formances, with  information  on  matters  con- 
nected with  literature,  science  and  art  The 
Saturday  Review,  Spectator  and  Speaker  (all 
weekly)  combine  the  character  of  the  review 
proper  with  more  or  less  of  that  of  the  news- 
paper. The  first  English  magazine,  properly 
speaking,  may  be  saud  to  be  the  Gentleman  s 
Journal,  or  Monthty  Miscellany,  commenced  in 
169Z  The  well-known  Tatlcr  (1709-10). 
Spectator  (1711-12,  revived  1714)  and  Guard- 
ian, as  well  as  Johnson's  Rambler  (1750-51), 
were  periodicals  of  a  special  kind.  In  1731  ap- 
peared the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  published  by 
Cave,  and  contributed  to  by  Johnson  and  other 
eminent  writers.  It  brought  a  fortune  to  the 
lucky  publisher,  at  whose  death  it  was  con- 
tinued by  Henry  and  Nichols.  The  success  of 
Cave's  venture  brought  out  a  host  of  imitators. 
The  London  Magastne  (1732-84),  the  European 
Magaaine  (1782-1826)  and  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zine (1796-1829)  were  amoi^g  the  chief  of  this 
class  which  were  originated  in  the  I8ih 
century.  In  1832  Chambet^s  Journal  made  iu 
appearance,  marking  the  commencement  of  a 
new  and  more  popular  era.   It  was  published 
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weekly,  hnt  was  also  issned  in  monthly  parts. 
CttsselVs  Family  Paper  (now  known  as  Cas- 
selts  Family  Magasine')  was  started  in  1853. 
The  old  Penny  Magazine  (1832),  published  by 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge, deserves  honorable  mention.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Leisure  Hour  in  1852,  still  one  of 
the  best  illustrated  sixpennies,  published  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society.  Charles  Dickens 
founded  Household  Words  in  ISSO,  and  All  the 
Year  Round  in  1859.  A  new  era  in  ibis  kind 
of  literature  was  inaugurated  by  the  shilling 
monthlies,  some  of  them  with  excellent  illus- 
trations, the  first  being  Macmillan's  Magaeine 
(1859);  Comkill  Magaeine  (1860);  Temple 
Bar  (1860);  closely  followed  by  a  number  of 
others.  Another  step  in  the  direction  of  cheap- 
ness was  shortly  afterward  made  by  the  pub- 
lication of  monthly  magazines  at  sixpence,  in- 
cluding The  Argosy,  Good  Words,  the  Sunday 
Magaxme,  etc.,  followed  at  a  long  interval  by 
Longman's  Magasine,  Murrar/s  Mt^axine,  Eng- 
lish Illustrated  Magasine  (1883)  ;  Stramd  Maga- 
sine (1891);  Idler  (1892):  Woman  at  Home 
(1893) ;  Windsor  (1895) ;  Englishwoman 
(1895);  Lad^s  Realm  (1896):  Pearson's  Maga- 
zine Temple  Magasme  (1896);  Gir^s 
Realm  (1898) ;  and  Wide  Worl/i  Magazine 
(1898).  Threepenny  and  four^nny  monthly 
magazines  have  become  promment  in  recent 

Fars.  Cosmopolis  (1896)  has  sections  in 
rench  and  Italian.  There  are  innumerable 
religious  magazines.  The  Jewish  Quarterly 
is  read  b_y  many  who  are  not  Jews.  The  Em- 
pire Review  (1901)  deals  entirely  with  Imperial 
affairs.  The  United  Service  Magasine  is  a 
monthly,  the  Navyi  and  Army  a  weekly.  The 
Badminton  is  devoted  to  sport. 

The  European  War  was  responsible  for  a 
number  of  new  periodicals,  sudi  as  the  l^d- 
mark  (1919),  the  monthly  magazine  of  the  Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union ;  the  Balkan  Review 
(1919);  the  New  Europe  (1916),  a  valuable 
weekly ;  the  Anglo-French  Review  ( 1919) 
represents  life  and  letters  in  the  two  lan- 
gauges;  the  New  Poland  (1919);  the  New 
World  (1919)  aims  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
permanent  friendship  among  all  the  allied  and 
associated  peoples;  the  Reveille  (1918),  devoted 
to  the  disabled  soldier  and  sailor;  and  the 
An^lo-Italian  Revietb.  The  other  prominent 
periodicals  include  the  Round  Toble^  a  quarterly 
review  of  the  politics  of  the  British  Empire; 
Science  Progress;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  the  foremost  authority  on  Orientalia; 
the  Hibbert  Journal,  a  quarterly  review  of  re- 
liffion,  theology^  and  philosophy;  The  East  and 
the  West  (missionary  problem) ;  Economic 
Jounut;  Modern  Uinguage  Review:  the  Quest, 
embracing  a  wide  range  of  philosophic  psycho!- 
<^;  and  journals  issued  by  the  Geographical, 
Statistical  and  numerous  other  learned  societies. 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  like  the  Quarterly, 
presents  the  mature  reflections  of  serious 
thinkers  on  problems  of  the  day. 

France.—  As  already  stated,  the  periodical 
originated  in  France  in  1665,  btit  the  idea  dates 
bade  to  1631,  when  Th^ophraste  Renaudot, 
doctor,  journalist  and  philanthropist,  started 
the  Gazette  de  France,  a  weddy  political  and 
literary  review,  which  lived  till  1792.  In  16^ 
42  he  published  the  Bureau  ffadresses,  a  series 
of  reports  of  the  Bdentific  conferences  held  at 
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his  home  every  Monday.  In  January  1665. 
Denis  de  Sallo,  assuming  the  name  of  the  Sieur 
de  Hedouville,  issued  at  Paris  the  first  number 
of  the  Journal  des  Savants,  generally  regarded 
as  the  parent  of  critical  reviews  and  the  first 
periodical  in  France  if  not  in  the  world.  J. 
Doneau  de  Vise  founded  in  1672  the  second 
literary  periodical  in  France,  the  Mercure 
Gaiani,  which  gave  reviews  of  poetry  and  the 
drama.  Its  title  was  changed  m  1717  to  the 
Mercure  de  France,  and  it  was  conducted  with 
abiUty  by  Marmontel  and  others  until  1818. 
The  Journal  du  Palais,  a  legal  periodical,  made 
its  appearance  in  1672,  and  the  first  medical 
journal,  Nouvelles  dicouvertes  dans  touies  les 
parties  de  la  medicine,  was  started  in  1679.  In 
1701  a  society  of  Jesuits  at  Trevoux  began  the 
Memoires  Pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  des  Sciences 
et  des  Beaux-Arts,  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Mhnoires  de  Trevoux.  It  was  characterized 
by  the  excellence  of  its  critical  judgments  and 
by  the  zeal  with  which  it  combated  anti- Jesuiti- 
cal opinions:^  it  lasted  until  1767.  The  other 
noteworthy  literary  journals  of  France  in  the 
18th  century  were  the  Annie  LittSraire  of 
Freron  (1754-91)  ;  the  Magasin  Encyclopidique, 
begun  in  1795.  the  second  series^  of  which  was 
called  the  Annates  Encyclopidiques,  and  the 
third  the  Revue  Encyclopidique  —  it  was  sus- 
pended in  1832,  and  a  last  attempt  was  made  to 
re-establish  it  by  Didot  in  1846,  but  failed.  In 
the  I9th  century  the  Revue  Fran^aise.  the  Revue 
de  Paris,  the  Revue  Independante  and  many 
more  have  appeared  and  been  discontinued. 
But  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  begun  in  1829, 
and  from  1831  issued  fortnightly,  was  marked 
by  an  a!bility  which  rendered  it  permanent,  and 
placed  it  in  the  front  rank  of  the  critical  Jour- 
nals of  the  worid.  In  1852  appeared  the  Revue 
Germanique,  devoted  to  (Tcrman  literature  j  the 
Revue  des  Races  Latines  (1857),  appropriated 
to  the  arts  and  letters  of  those  nations  having 
a  Latin  origin;  and  the  Revue  Europienne 
i  1859) .  Other  important  French  periodicals  in- 
clude the  Nouvelle  Revue,  Revue  Politique  et 
Litteraire,  Grande  Revue,  Revue  de  Famille, 
Revue  Illusirie,  L' Illustration,  Revue  des  Let- 
tres  et  des  Arts,  Figaro,  etc  To  the  admission 
of  poetry  and  tales  into  the  reviews,  and  to  the 
putuication  by,  almost  every  newspaper  of  a 
literary  feuilleton  or  serial,  must  be  ascribed  the 
comparative  paucity  in  France  of  serials  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  English  and  American 
magazines. 

Germany. —  The  first  periodicals  in  the  Ger- 
man language  were  written  in  die  form  of  dia- 
logues; they  were  the  Monatsgestrache  (1688- 
89)  and  the  Monatliche  Unterredungen  (1689- 
96).  Under  the  title  of  Getehrte  Zeitung  al- 
most every  large  town  had  at  some  period  of 
the  18th  century  its  literary  journal,  such,  for 
instance,  as  those  published  at  Frankfort 
(1736-86),  Halle  (1766-92),  Gotha  (1774-1804) 
and  others.  But  of  more  importance  than  all 
theSe  was  the  Gdttinger  Gelehrte  Ameigen, 
begun  in  1739.  In  1766  Nicolai  founded  the 
AUgemeine  Deutsche  Bibliotkek,  which  lived 
over  49  3«ars;  the  more  valuable  Brief e,  die 
neueste  Literatur  Betreffend,  supported  hy  Les- 
sing,  Mendelssohn  and  others,  had  an  existence 
of  only  six  years  (1759-^5).  Among  the  other 
notable  periodicals  established  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury and  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  were  the 
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AUgemeine  Literatur-Zeitung  (178S-1848);  the 
Jenaische  AUgemeine  Literatur-Zeitung  (1804- 
48)  ;  to  whidi  the  great  literary  circle  of 
Weimar,  of  which  Goethe  was  the  centre,  con- 
tributed. The  Leipsiger  Literatur-Zeitung  ( 1800) , 
the  IViener  Jahrbiicker  der  Literatur  (1818), 
Hermes  (1819),  and  the  Jahrbiicker  fur  IVis- 
senschaftlickt  Critik  (1827).  The  leading 
critical  authorities  are  uie  Heidelberger  /ahr' 
biicher  der  Literatur  (1808),  the  Deutsche 
Vierteljahrsschrift  (1838),  modeled  upon  the 
English  review,  and  the  Gelehrte  Anzeigm. 
Of  a  more  popular  tone  are  the  Blatter  fur 
Literarische  Unlerhaltung  (1833),  the  Deutsche 
Museum  (i8S2),  the  Grensboten  (1841), 
Wesiermanns  Monatshefte  (1855),  and  many 
more  of  the  magazine  kind.  The  IHustrirtes 
FamUien- Journal  of  Leipzig  is  of  the  Penny 
Magazine  school,  and  enjoys  a  very  large  cir- 
culation. Of  more  recent  date  are  Die  Gegen' 
wart  (1872),  the  Literaturzeitung  (1874)^  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau  (1874),  Die  Neue  Zeit 
(1872);  Nord  und  Sud  (1878),  Die  Vation 
(1888).  Die  Zukunft  (1892)  and  Preussische 
jahrbiicker. 

Holland. —  In  1684  apfwared  the  Mercure 
Savant  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
Nouvelles  de  la  Republigue  des  Lettres,  which 
was  continued  with  great  success  until  1718. 
Then  came  the  Boeksal  van  Europa  (169^ 
1708),  which  was  excelled  by  the  Republijk  der 
Geleerden  (1710).  J.  van  Effcn  produced  his 
Hollandsche  Spectator  (1731}  with  marked  suc- 
cess; but  a  new  era  in  criticism  was  introduced 
in  1/61  by  the  Vaderlandsche  Letteroefningen. 
The  Allgemeene  Konsten  Letterbode  (1788) 
maintained  for  many  years  a  high  rank.  The 
Recensent  (1803),  superseded  by  the  Nieuwe 
Recensent,  proved  itself  a  poweriul  rival  to  the 
Letteroefningen.  Other  periodicals  are  the 
Nederlandscne  Museum  (1835),  the  Tijdstrom 
(1859)  and  the  Navorscher. 

India. —  The  best  known  of  early  periodicals 
in  India  were  the  Calcutta  Monthly  Register 
(1798);  the  Oriental  Magasine  and  Indian 
Hurkaru,  which  began  at  Madras  in  1819;  the 
Madras  Miscellany ;  the  CaUuMa  Review 
(1844).  a  valuable  existing  quarterly;  and  the 
Bombay  Quarterly  Review,  which  dated  from 
1855.  At  Singapore  the  Journal  of  the  Indim 
Archipelago  began  in  1847,  while  the  Chinese 
Repository,  begun  by  Morrison  at  Canton,  was 
from  1832  to  1851  filled  with  valuable  articles 
relating  chiefly  to  literature  and  history.  The 
Neta  China  Review  (Hongkong  1919)  is  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  long  defunct  Ch^a  Review.  To- 
day India  has  the  Calcutta  Revitw  (quarterly) 
and  the  monthlies,  the  National  Magamne,  the 
Indian  Magazine  and  Review  and  Allahabad 
Review. 

Ireland. —  The  Literary  Journal  was  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  in  1744,  the  first  periodical  in 
Ireland.  In  1836  the  Dublin  Review  was  estab- 
lished by  O'Connetl  and  bis  friends  as  the  organ 
of  the  Roman  CaAoUc  party.  The  New  ire~ 
land  Review  appeared  in  1894.  Studies  is  a 
quarterly  review  of  letters,  philosophy,  science 
and  Irish  questions.  The  Irish  Monthly  is  a 
religious  publication  of  considerable  literaiy 
merit.  The  Leader  (weekly)  is  perhaps  the 
most  spirited  publication  of  the  new  Ireland. 
An  Claidheomh  Soluis  (The  Sword  of  Li^) 
ijt  the  official  organ  of  the  Cdelic  League. 


LITBRATUSE 


There  are  many  lesser  periodicals  in  Cork  and 
DuhUn. 

Italy.— In  1668  the  Giomale  de  letterati 
was  commenced  at  Rome  by  Nazzari,  and  pub- 
lished until  1^.  Under  the  same  title  literary 
periodicals  were  afterward  issued  at  Parma 
(1686),  at  Venice  (1719),  at  Florence  (1742). 
and  finally  at  Fiaa  ia  1771.  The  Biblioteca 
volante  (1676)  was  of  a  less  solid  character, 
but  the  Novetle  letterarie,  published  for  sevnal 
years  subsequent  to  1740.  was  marked  by  mndi 
erudition.  Distinguished  at  a  later  period  were 
die  Biblioteca  Italiana  (1816)  of  Milan;  the 
Antologia  (1821)  of  Florence;  the  Gioma'.e 
Arcadico  (1819)  of  Rome;  the  Giomale  Enci- 
clopedico  (1806)  of  Naples,  which  was  foHowed 
in  that  city  hy  the  Progresso  delle  Science 
(1833),  the  Mnsto  di  Scienze  e  Letteratmra,  and 
several  minor  ones,  like  the  Poligrafo  (1811), 
Magazeino  Pittoresco,  and  the  popular  Album 
(1824)  of  Rome.  The  chief  critical  serials  are 
the  Rivista  Contemporanea  (1852)  of  Turin; 
the  Politecnico  (1839)  of  Milan,  whidi  was  sup- 
pressed in  1844.  and  revived  in  1859;  the  Giar- 
nale  degli  Eruditi  (1883)  ;  the  Nuova  Revisla 
Internasionale  (1879)  and  the  Jitvitta  Inter- 
nazionale  (1883). 

Rnaiia^ — In  point  of  size  the  Russian  peri- 
odicals excel  all  olhers.  Among  the  carlv  pub- 
lications were  the  YeehfmyesyatcknUya  Sotchi- 
neniya  (Monthly  Works),  edited  by  Miiller 
from  1755  to  1764.  Soon  afterward  commenced 
Sumarakoff's  Industrious  Bee  (1759)  and 
Kepaskoff's  Leisure  Hours  (1762).  Superior 
to  these,  however,  was  the  Vyestnik  Yevropi 
(European  Messenger),  founded  in  18t3&  by 
Karamzin  the  historian  and  subsequently  (1808) 
edited  by  the  poet  Zhukovsky.  This  was  fi^- 
lowed  by  the  Jiusskoi  Vyestmk  (Russian  Mes- 
senger), conducted  1808-20  by  Glinlcat,  (irctch 
and  Polevoy ;  after  having  been  suspended  for 
some  years  it  was  revived  1856  in  Moscow  by 
Katkov.  One  of  the  ablest  piAlications  was  the 
Synn  Othhestva  (Son  of  the  Fatherland), 
founded  in  1812,  wiui  which  was  tmited  in  1825 
the  SSvemui  Arkhiv  (1822)  or  Northern 
Archives.  This  combined  ptMication  came  to 
an  end  in  1840 ;  the  newspaper  Synn  Otichestva 
.  of  Petrograd  is  of  more  recent  origin. 
Other  periodicals  past  and  present  include  the 
Biblioteka  dlya  Chteniya  (1834)  or  Circulating 
Library;  the  Moscow  Russkaya  MOssl  (Rus- 
sian Thought)  ;  Zhumal  Mintsterstva  Narod- 
nava  Prosveshtchiniya,  a  monthly  Journal  of 
Public  Instruction;  Vyestnik  Fospttaniya  (Edu- 
cational Messenger) ;  Mir  Iskusttva  (,Art 
World) ;  Russkoye  Bogaistvo  (Russian 
IVeiUth),  a  literary  monthly;  Mir  Boski  (Cod's 
World);  Russki  Arkhiv;  Russkaya  Starini 
(Russian  Anti<iuity),  an  archaeological  review; 
Baltische  Monatsschrift  (Baltic  Monthly)  in 
the  German  language,  and  the  historical  jour- 
nal, Istoricheski  Vyestnik.  The  former  Russian 
Imperial  Historical  Socie^  issued  a  perio&cal 
or  Zbomik  (magazine). 

Scotland^  The  long  defunct  Scots  Maga- 
zine first  appeared  in  1739,  and  in  1755  there 
was  started  in  the  capital  an  Edinburgh  Revitw 
which  lived  only  a  year,  its  second  number  be- 
ing also  the  last.  Since  then  there  had  been 
no  critical  journal  in  Scotland  at  all  till  tihe  ap- 

gsarance.  on  10  Oct  180^  of  Ae  well*laHiwn 
dinburgh  Review  or  Crilicvl  Journal  (q.T.)  — 
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*to  be  continued  Quarterly.*  It  is  now  inib- 
Usbed  by  Longmans  in  London.  William  Black- 
wood founded  the  famous  Blackwood's  Edin- 
burgh Magasine  in  1817.  whicti  soon  took  rank 
as  the  first  serial  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Among  its  contributors  were  Prof. 
John  Wilson  ("Christo^Aer  North*),  lames 
Hog:^,  Lockhart,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge;  Lamb, 
Maginn,  De  Quincy,  Landorand  other  mominent 
Kterary  masters  mule  in  later  years  Professor 
Aytoun,  Jerrold.  Lord  Lsrtton,  Geone  EHot, 
etc.,  have  enriched  its  pages.  In  1830  came 
Fraser^s  Magatine  which,  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes under  ntrnieroas  editors,  is  now  extinct, 
while  Blackwood^s  still  flourishes.  It  was  in 
frastr's  that  Carlyle's  ^Sartor  Resartm^  was 
first  pid)Hshcd  (1833-34). 

Siwin  and  PortuiL—  The  earliest  period- 
icals in  Spain  were  the  Diario  de  los  Literates 

O,  the  Pensador  (1762),  the  Seminario 
0  (1755),  the  Memorial  Literario  (1784- 
1907)  and  the  Variedades,  which  acquired  a 
considerable  reputation.  The  CronUa  Cienti- 
fica  y  Literaria  Q834)  subsequently  became  a 
political  sheet.  The  Censor  (1820)  was  for 
some  years  the  best  Spanish  periodical:  it  was 
finally  superseded  by  the  Revista  Es^aHoh 
(1831),  which  successively  changed  its  title  to 
Reffisto  Europea  and  Revista  de  Madrid.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  revolt  against  Espartero 
(1841-43)  that  periodical  literature  beg^an  to 
flourish  m  ^>ain.  For  a  time  there  existed  a 
journal  devoted  to  bull-fitting.  Later  came 
the  Cartas  EspaHoias,  Antologia  Espanola 
(1848),  the  Revista  de  Espaiia,  the  Seminario 
Pintoresco  and  the  Retfista  de  Antbos  Mtmdos. 
The  Journal  da  Coimbra  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century  was  the  first  and  for  a  long 
time  the  only  literary  organ  of  which  Portugal 
could  boast  In  1837,  however,  the  Panorama 
was  founded,  and  in  1842  -the  Revista  universal 
Litbonense  was  established.  Other  publications 
of  the  litera^  class  are  the  Journal  da  socie^ 
dade  dos  anngos  da*  letitras  and  tlie  BihHo- 
pkUo. 

Smsdeuj— The  Svenska  Argus  (1732)  was 
the  earKest  notable  addition  made  1^  S¥micn 
to  learned  periodical  literature.  In  1742  C^rius 
foimded  the  Tidnutgar  om  den  lardes  Arbeten; 
but  the  first  comprehensive  critical  journal  was 
the  Svenska  Mercuri/us  (175S),  the  Phosphorus 
(1810),  and  the  Iduna  (1811).  Both  wielded 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  literary  circles  of 
Sweden,  and  originated  two  different  schools  of 
poetry  and  criticism.  Among  other  periodicals 
were  Polyfem  (1810).  Svea  (1818),  Journal  for 
Literaturen  (1909),  Skandia  (1833),  Literatur- 
Foreningens  Tidntna  (1833),  and  the  Literatur- 
blad  (1838).  The  best  of  a  later  date  are  the 
Tidskrift  for  Literatur  and  Nordisk  Tidskrift. 

Switzerland. —  In  Switzerland  the  Biblio- 
thique  Britannique  (1796-1815)  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  Bibliothiaue  Universale  (1816), 
which^  was  published  in  two  parallel  series,  one 
scientific  and  the  oAer  literary,  were  widely  cir- 
culated both  at  home  and  atn-oad.  The  Revue 
Suisse  has  been  conducted  with  much  success 
at  Neuchatel  since  1837. 

See  Cathcojc  Press  of  Ameuca;  De  Bow; 
Medical  Jousnausu  ;  Nswspapeks,  Amebican. 

Bibliogrmphy.—  'Annual  Index  of  Period- 
icals'   (London   1890-   ) ;    ^Annual   Library ' 
lndex>   (New  York  1894-  );  'Ounulative 


Index  to  Periodicals'  (Oeveland,  Ohio,  189&-) ; 
^Bibtiogtaphie  der  Fremdsprachigen  Zeitschrif- 
ten-Li teratur'  (Leipzig  191 1-);  Ames,  Mrs.  E. 
M.,  'Periodicals  That  Pay  Contributors* 
(Brooklyn  1895);  Ayers,  N.  W.,  "American 
Newspaper  Annual  and  Directory* ;  Bolton,  H. 
C,  'Catalogue  of  Scientific  and  Technical 
Periodicals  166S-1895':  Bowker,  R.  R..  (Publi- 
cations of  Societies'  (j899) ;  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Wa^inston,  'Handbook  of  Learned  So- 
cieties and  Institutions*  (1908);  Chandler,  K., 
^List  of  California  Periodicals  Issued  Previous 
to  the  Completion  of  the  Transcontinental  Tele- 
graphy, 1846-61*  (San  Francisco  1905);  Clark, 
A.  W.,  'Checklist  of  Indexed  Periodicals* 
(New  York  1917)  :  Faxon,  F.  W.  ^Checklist 
of  American  and  Eiifflish  Periodicals*  (Boston 
1908) ;  Fletcher  and  Bowker,  <The  Anuoal 
Literary  Index,  including  Periodicals*  (New 
York) ;  Ford,  P.  L.,  <<%eckltst  of  American 
Magazines  Printed  in  die  18th  Century* 
(Brooklyn  1889) ;  Hatin,  E., 'BibliographieHis- 
torique  et  Critique  de  la  Presse  Piriodique 
Francaise,  avec  un  essai  historique  et  stabs- 
tique  sur  la  naissance  et  les  Itfogr^  de  la  presse 
p&iodique  dans  les  deux  mondeS*  (Paris 
1866) ;  Poole,  W.  F^  'Index  lo  Periodical  Ut- 
erature:  Chronol(^cal  Conspectus  1802-1906* 
(New  York);  'Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature*  (Monthly,  New  York) ;  Sell's  'Dic- 
tionary of  the  World's  Press*  (London,  an^ 
nual) ;  Severance,  H,  Oy  'A  Guide  to  tiie  Cur- 
rent Periodicals  and  Serials  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada*  (3d  ed^  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
1914)  ;  Smyth,  A.  H.,  'The  Fhibidelphia  Msum^ 
Jones  and  thor  Contributors  1741-1850*  (Phil- 
«deb>hia  1892);  Stead's  'Index  to  Periodicals* 
(London) ;  Steiger,  E.,  'The  Periodical  Litei^ 
ature  of  the  Umted  States'  (New  York  1873); 
Stevens,  H.,  'Catalogue  of  American  Books  in 
the  British  Museum*  (1866)  and  'American 
Books  with  Tails  to  'em*  (1873) ;  Tassin,  A.  de 
v.,  'The  Magazine  in  America*  (New  Yoric 
1916);  Willing's  'Press  (rtitde*  (London); 
WIson'a  '(Suide  to  Periodicals*  (New  York). 

Hekri  Klein, 
Editorial  Staff  of  the  Americana. 

PERICECI,  pe-iTa-kl,  the  term  used  in  La- 
conia  and  other  ancient  Dorian  lands  to  desig- 
nate the  descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  those  countries.  The  Periced  were  freemen, 
and  stricthr  speaking  not  vassals,  much  less  serfs, 
like  the  Helots,  but  they  were  considered  in- 
ferior to  the  Spartans  in  regard  to  social  rank 
and  political  nghts.  They  were  only  allowed 
to  occupy  the  inferior  lands,  and  were  employed 
as  artisans^  merchants  and  sailors,  and  had  at 
times  a  mmor  share  in  the  government.  At 
some  periods  they  were  allowed  to  intermarry 
with  the  Dorians,  and  they  served  in  war  even 
as  hopfites,  thoo^  they  were  compelled  to  form 
corps  of  thdr  own,  not  being  allowed  to  serve 
in  Oie  same  corps  wi^  the  Dorians. 

PBRIOPTHALBniS.  See  MtiD-sKipPER. 

PERIOSTEUM,  the  fibrous  membrane  in- 
TesCtng  the  bones,  and  serving  as  a  medium  for 
the  transndssion  of  the  ntttntiTe  blood  vessds 
of  the  bone.  It  firmly  adheres  to  the  surface 
of  bones,  save  at  their  gristly  or  cartilaginous 
extremities,  and  it  becomes  continuous  with 
the  tendons  or  Hgaments  inserted  into  bones. 
In  yoiuK  bones  die  pcrioBtenm  it.  loosdy 
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attadied  to  the  shaft,  and  between  the  growing 
bone  and  the  periosteiun  alay^rof  soft  blastema 
or  formative  matter  is  interposed,  this  layer 
contributing  to  the  formation  of  new  bone  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  structure.  As  the  bone 
advances  in  development,  and  in  adult  life,  the 
periostenm  grows  much  thinner,  and  it  becomes 
m  time  more  or  less  firmly  adherent  to  the  bone. 
When  the  periosteum,  through  disease  or  injuiy, 
becomes  affected,  the  blood-supply  and  nutrition 
of  the  bone  suffer,  and  in  consequence  the  bone- 
tissue  dies  or  becomes  necrosed,  and  is  exfoli- 
ated or  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  a  sequestrum. 
The  alveoli  or  sockets  of  the  teeth  are  lined  by 
periosteum,  and  this  membrane  is  reflected  on 
to  the  tootii,  and  invests  it  as  far  as  the  neck. 
The  periosteum  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth  merges 
with  the  fibrous  structures  of  the  gums.  When 
a  bone  is  fractured  the  periosteum  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  repair  of  the  injury,  new 
osseous  material  being  deposited  by  the  mem- 
brane. It  is  liable  to  certain  diseases,  such  as 
actinomycosis,  tumor,  tuberculosis,  etc  See 
Periostitis. 

PERIOSTITIS,  per-i'os-tl'tiz,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membrane  encasing  a  living  bone, 
or  the  periosteum  (q.v.),  a  painful  ailment  fre- 
quently developed  sudden  exposure  to  cold 
after  being  heated.  It  is  exhibited  in  two  forms, 
acute  and  chronic.  In  the  acute  form  suppura- 
-tion  commonly  occurs,  with  the  result  of  sepa- 
rating the  membrane  from  the  bone  structure, 
in  which  case  it  is  liable  to  suffer  necrosis. 
This  condition  calls  for  prompt  removal  of  the 
pus.  Various  constitudonal  diseases,  such  as 
scrofula,  syphilis,  tuberculosis  or  gout,  may 
produce  chronic  periostitis.  The  chronic  forin 
usually  excites  a  thickening  of  the  bone  at  the 
point  beneath  the  affected  membrane.  The 
diagnosis  that  detects  the  originating  disease 
will  also  lead  to  die  indicated  treatment,  which 
is  to  be  applied  chiefly  to  that  cause  of  the 
periostitis. 

PERIPATETIC    PHILOSOPHY,  the 

philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  received  this 
name  from  the  shady  avenues  (Gredc peripatoi) 
in  which,  that  philosopher  was  accustomed  to 
walk  with  his  disciples,  while  expounding  to 
them  his  doctrines.   See  Aristotelianish. 

PERIPATUS,  a  genus  of  animal,  some- 
what resembling  ^e  cylindrical  myriapods,  first 
described  as  mollusks,  then  transferred  to  the 
annelids,  and  now  regarded  as  arthropods,  since 
Moseley  discovered  that  they  respired  by 
trachex,  resembling  those  of  the  insects.  The 
animals^  have  a  wide  but  discontinuous  distribu- 
tion, being  found  in  South  and  Central  America, 
the  West  Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Kongo,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Melanesia  and 
liiUlaya,  living  In  decaying  wood  and  feeding 
upon  the  insects  found  there.  This  distribution 
is  indicative  of  ^reat  antiquity,  but  we  cannot 
hope  to  And  fossils  of  the  group  since  all  hard 
parts  are  lacking.  The  animals  have  cylin- 
drical, worm-like  bodies,  without  external  seg- 
nuntation,  supported  on  oum^DUs  fleshy  feet, 
the  number  varying  with  the  species.  Tm  head 
has  a  pair  of  primitive  eyes,  a  pair  of  ringed 
antennee  and  a  pair  of  jaws,  while  on  dtiier  side 
of  the  mouth  are  the^  openings  of  a  pair  of 
slimeglands,  the  secretion  of  which  is  exceed- 
ingly sticky.  The  nervous  system  is  very  primi- 
tive.   The  respiratory  organs,  as  mentioned 


above,  are  air-tubes  or  trachese  wludi,  un- 
branched.  arise  in  scattered  bunches  from  the 
skin.  The  excretory  system  is  much  like  that 
of  the  annelids  and  consists  of  a  pair  of  ne- 
phridia  in  each  segment.  The  sexes  are  separate ; 
the  reproductive  organs  opening  below  just  in 
front  of  the  terminal  anus.  The  young  are 
born  alive.  The  different  species  show  great 
differences  in  their  development    Tliere  is 

f reat  uncertainty  as  to  the  position  of  these 
orms,  which  are  usually  regarded  as  a  class 
variously  called  Malacopoda,  Onychophora  or 
Protracneata.  By  some  they  are  regarded  as 
the  stock  from  which  the  insects  have  sprung, 
by  others  the  resemblances  between  the  Mala- 
copoda  and  Insecta  are  regarded  as  homoplastic. 
The  distinctly  arthropod  features  of  Peripaius 
are  limbs  modified  as  jaws,  openings  from  the 
heart  into  the  pericardium,  the  absence  of  a 
true  body-cavity  around  the  viscera  and  blood- 
sinuses  surrounding  the  viscera.  The  nephridia 
and  the  presence  of  cilia  in  the  generative 
organs  are  annelid  characteristics.  Other  fea- 
tures in  which  Peripaius  is  unique  among  ar- 
thropods are  the  distribution  of  the  trachex, 
the  absence  of  a-second  pair  of  jaws,  the  repro- 
ductive system,  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  the 
similarity  of  the  body-segments  behind  the 
head.  The  original  genus  Peripaius  has  recently 
been  divided  by  some  authorities  into  several 
genera.  Consult  Sedgwick,  A.,  article  on  Peri- 
patus  in  *Th€  Cambridge  Natural  History* 
(I^ndon  1895). 

PERISCOPE,  a  term  first  ap^ed  to  spec- 
tacles with  concavo-convex  glasses,  constructed 
to  increase  the  distinctness  of  (Ejects  when 
viewed  obliquely.  It  now  designates  an  appa- 
ratus with  reflecting  prisms  at  opposite  ends 
of  a  tube  so  that  an  observer  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  water  or  otherwise  concealed  may  make 
observations.  It  was  much  used  in  the  trenches 
during  the  European  War  of  1914-18,  but  its 
employment  on  land  was  eclipsed  by  its  develop- 
ment and  use  as  the  eye  of  the  stibmarine. 
Here  it  was  developed  into  a  strong  rigid  ma- 
chine enabling  the  submarine  commander  to 
scan  the  seas  round  ^out  while  retaining  his 
vessel  submerged.  The  magnifi^tion  in  the 
larger  types  reached  as  high  as  six  diameters. 
See  Submarine. 

PERISSODACTYLA.  See  Unciilata. 
PERISTALSIS,  vermicular  or  peristaltic 
motion  or  contraction  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines; a  kind  of  undulation  or  worm-like  move- 
ment beginning  at  some  point  in  the  wall  of  a 
tubular  viscus  and  extendmg  from  above  down- 
ward toward  or  to  the  end  of  the  hollow  organ. 
Its  object  is  to  propel  forward  the  contents  of 
the  viscus.  The  movement  is  a  series  of  genric 
but  strong  contractions,  associated  and  alter- 
nating more  or  less  with  contractions  of  the 
longitudinal  fibres.  Peristalsis  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  pushes  the  food  along  so  that  it 
can  come  in  contact  with  the  digestive  juices, 
and  its  waste  be  cast  out  of  the  body.  In  very 
diin  persons  peristalns  of  the  small  intestine 
is  sometimes  so  conspicuous  that  the  ignorant 
have  inferred  the  presence  of  a  live  snake 
within  the  abdomen.  Food,  after  it  leaves  the 
grasp  of  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx, 
is  poshed  through  the  oesophagus  or  gullet  and 
into  the  stomach  by  the  peristaltic  movements 
of  the  cesophagus.  Urine  and  sometimes  calculi 
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are  propelled  from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder 
bv  the  peristalsis  of  the  walls  of  the  ureters. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  inverse  action  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  a  hollow  viscus,  produdnR 
anti^rist&lsis.  Peristal»s  is  invcdantarT,  and 
mainly  under  die  control  of  the  ganglionic  di- 
vision of  the  nervous  ^tem,  and  may  continue 
for  a  time  after  death.  The  presence  of  irri- 
tating substances  cause  abnormal  peristaltic  mo- 
tion, which  may  then  be  panful,  spasmodic  or 
violent   Sec  Digestion. 

PBRISTBROPODES,  a  division  or  sub- 
order of  the  Gallina,  including  the  curassows 
and  mound-builders,  distinguished  by  having 
the  hind  toe  long  and  on  a  level  with  me  others 
as  in  pigeons.  It  is  contrasted  with  Alectoro- 
podes,  or  true  fowls,  which  have  the  hind  toe 
short  and  elevated. 

PERISTYLE,  itt  architeetHre,  a  name  given 
to  a  range  of  columns  surrounding  anyuiinft 
as  the  cells  of  a  temple,  or  any  place,  as  a  court 
or  cloister.  It  Is  frequently  but  incorrectly 
limited  in  signification  to  a  range  of  columns 
round  the  interior  of  a  place.  In  the  Roman 
house  the  peristyle  was  a  room  somewhat  like 
the  atrium,  but  larger,  containing  an  open  space 
surrounded  by  pillars. 

PERIT,  Pelatiah.  American  merchant:  b. 
Norwich,  Conn.,  23  June  1^;  d.  New  Haven, 
Conn..  8  March  1864.  He  was  Rtaduated  from 
Yale  in  1802.  taught  for  a  jrcar,  entered  bu^- 
Aess  in  Philadel^ia  and  in  1809  settled  in 
New  York  where  he  engaged  with  a  firm  of 
^ppii^  merchants.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  in  1817-63  and  in  1853-63  was  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  that  posi- 
tion he  rendered  imjportant  service  to  the  gov- 
ernment by  leading  in  the  movement  which  put 
the  United  States  treasury  on^a  baas  to  meet 
the  heavy  expenses  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1857 
he  served  as  a  police  commissioner  and  did 
mudi  to  restore  the  securi^  o£  New  Ywk 
City,  which  was  endangered  by  the  contest 
between  the  "Municipal*  and  the  *Metropoli- 
tan*  police.  He  was  a  benefactor  of  many  edu- 
cational and  charitable  institutions  and  was 
deeply  interested  in  Christian  missions. 

PERITONEUM,  the  most  extensive  serous 
membrane  in  the  bodb^.  It  lines  the  abdominal 
cavity  in  mammals,  and  in  general  the  body- 
cavity  of  other  vertebrates.  In  man  it  forms 
a  closed  sac;  in  the  female  it  communicates 
with  the  interior  of  the  uterus  through  its 
Fallopian  tubes.  It  partially  invests  all  the 
viscera  in  tfae^  abdominal  and  p^vic  ca^tieSf 
forming  the  visceral  layer  of  the  peritoneum; 
the  portion  reflected  upon  the  internal  surface 
of  the  walls  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavi- 
ties is  the  parietal  layer.  The  cavity  enck)sed 
by  these  two  layers  is  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
which  in  health  contains  just  sufficient  serous 
fluid  to  moisten  its  surfaces.  The  free  or  inner 
surface  of  die  peritoneum  is  moist,  smooth  and 
glistening  and  covered  hy  a  layer  of  flattened 
endothdial  cells;  its  attached  or  outer  surface 
is  rouflA,  b«ng  connected  to  the  viscera  and 
the  wuls  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities, 

means  of  the  subperitonaeal  alveolar  tissue. 
Various  reflections  of  the  peritoneum,  such  as 
the  broad  folds  known  as  the  mesenteries  (the 
mesentery  proper,  the  mesocolon,  etc.)  and  the 
narrow  ones  fomiing  ligaments  (of  the  liver. 


spleen,  bladder  and  uterus),  hold  the  viscera 
in  position  and  enclose  vessels  and  nerves,  while 
admittit^  free  movement  of  certain  of  tiie 
viscera. 

The  pancreas,  Iddnqrs  and  suprarenal  cap- 
sules lie  behind  the  peritoneum;  the  liver, 
stomadi,  spleen,  a  large  part  of  the  small  and 
large  intestine  and  the  uterus  and  ovaries  are 
almost  entirely  invested  by  it;  the  remaining 
viscera  arc  partially  invested.  Duplicatures  of 
the  peritoneum  extending  from  the  stomach  to 
adjacent  organs  are  called  omenta.  The  largest 
peritoneal  fold  is  the  great  omentum,  enfolding 
the  transverse  colon  and  reaching  in  front  of 
the  small  intestine  as  low  down  as  tfie  peWs, 
forming  a  sort  of  apron.  A  fold  of  peritoneum 
between  the  rectum  and  vagina  forms  a  pouch 
or  cul-de-sac  known  as  the  rectovaginal  pouch. 
In  the  male  foetus  a  lengthened  pouch  of  peri- 
toneum accompanies  the  testicle  at  the  time  of 
its  descent,  the  upper  part  of  tiie  pouch  becom- 
ing obliterated  just  before  birth;  in  the  female 
there  is  a  stmikr  pouch,  sometimes  persistent. 

The  peritoneum  may  become  inflamed  from 
various  causes,  constituting  the  disease  known 
as  peritonitis.  It  may  be  injured  by  contusions 
and  wounds  of  various  kinds,  or  it  may  be  the 
seat  of  morbid  formations,  such  as  deposits  of 
fat  in  the  great  omentum,  or  of  new  growths, 
tuberculous  and  cancerous.  PeriU>nitas  is  al- 
ways serious  and  tn  its  acute  form,  esi^ciatly  if 
extensive  and  assocrated  with  rupture  of  the  in- 
testine or  other  viscera,  frequently  pr<oves  fatal 
An  injury  to  the  peritoneum  from  withont  may 
not  prove  dangerous  unless  it  induces  hemor- 
rhage or  severe  inflammation.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  material,  such  as  food,  feeces, 
calculi,  pus  and  bile,  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
by  perforation  and  rupture  is  a  grave  complica- 
tion. Chronic  inflammations  of  the  peritoneum 
and  some  acute  fonas  sometimes  produce  false 
membranes  which  bind  some  of  the  abdominal 
and  pelvic  viscera,  restraining  Uieir  necessarr 
movements  and  inducing  dircMUc  and  trouble- 
some disorders. 

Surgeons  formerly  did  not  consider  it  a  legit- 
imate operation  to  open  the  abdomen  for  the 
removal  of  diseased  organs,  etc.,  so  great  was 
the  dread  of  establishing  a  severe  inflammation. 
At  the  present  time  many  lives  are  saved  by 
such  operations.  With  antiseptic  precautions, 
the  opening  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  now  con- 
sidered a  reliable  mode  of  procedure  in  many 
cases.  Consult  ^Reference  Handbook  of  the 
Medical  Sciences>  (Vol.  VII,  New  York  1916). 

PERITONITIS,  inflammation  of  the  peri-r 
toneum.  It  is  either  acute  or  chronic.  The  acute 
form  is  ahva^  serious  and  often  quidcly  fatal ; 
the  chronic  is  sometimes  of  little  consequence^ 
sometimes  grave,  but  may  end  in  great  improve- 
ment or  practical  recovery.  The  symptoms  and 
prognosis  of  tl^s  disease  depend  upon  the  extent 
and  degree  of  the  inflammation,  whether  it  is 
general  or  local,  circumscribed  and  partial,  and 
also  upon  the  cause,  predisposing  or  exdting. 
The  diagnosis,  except  in  typical  cases,  is  some- 
times obscure;  the  disease  may  be  latent,  or 
subacute  at  the  outset  and  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  prindpal  dangers  of  the  (fisease  are 
great  depreciation  of  the  vital  forces,  with  im- 
pairment of  the  blood  in  extensive  inflamma- 
tion ;  shock  to  the  nervous  system  from  perfor- 
ations; and  impairment  of  the  necessary  movo' 
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ments  of  abdominal  organs  from  fibrinous  ex- 
udations. Perforation  is  the  result  of  an  ulcer- 
ation and  may  occur  from  ulceration  of  the 
small  intestine  in  typhoid  fever,  chronic  ulcers 
of  die  stomach,  ulceration  in  dysentary  and  in 
appendicitis,  ulceration  of  softened  solid  ab- 
dominal oi^ns,  of  cysts,  of  aneurismal  sacs,  of 
pulmonary  abscesses  through  the  diaphragm, 
etc  Sometimes  the  localized  thickening  of  the 
peritoneum  resulting  from  the  inflammation 
of  8  threatening  ulceration  prevents  a  perfora- 
tion and  the  already  existing  peritonitis  becomes 
less  dangerous.  Urine  and  unhealthy  pus  are 
especially  dan^rous,  if  introduced  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  Idiopathic  or  spontaneous 
peritonitis,  resulting  from  such  causes  as  raid, 
or  excessive  eating  or  drinking,  is  rare,  though 
it  sometimes  occurs.  Acute  peritcmitis  is  more 
common  among  women  than  among  men,  as  the 
result  of  extra-uterine  pregtancy,  or  ovaritis 
or  the  extension  of  Konorrhsol  or  other  forms  of 
inflammation  from  the  uterine  cavi^,  etc.  It  is 
usually  due  either  to^  wounds,  perforation  from 
ulceration  or  severe  injury,  or  to  obstruction  or 
irritation,  the  result  of  the  presence  of  morbid 
products.  While  the  peritoneum  is  frequently 
cut  or  aspinated  by  the  surgeon  with  safetvi 
sometimes  a  slight  penetrating  wound,  especially 
if  air  and  septic  material  accompany  it,  proves 
fataL  Violent  blows  upon  the  abdomen  may 
not  only  excite  peritonitis,  but  may  rupture  solid 
or  hollow  viscera,  causing  blood  and  other  for- 
eign material  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cav- 
ity, usually  with  fatal  results.  Distention  of 
the  peritoneal  sac  in  ascites,  morbid  deposits, 
such  as  cancer  and  tubercle,  mechanical  pressure 
or  friction,  extension  of  a  local  inflammation 
of  the  uterus,  liver,  etc,  or  from  a  pleurisy,  a 
pericarditis  or  a  stranp[ulated  hernia,  are  among 
the  causes  of  peritonitis.  The  internal  marks  or 
characteristics  of  acute  peritonitis  arc  hnier- 
eemia  and  infiltration,  more  or  less  markei^  of 
the  peritoneum ;  sometimes  small  extravasations 
of  blood;  serous  effusion  containing  flakes  of 
fibrin ;  sometimes  pus  in  considerable  Quantity, 
especially  in  the  pelvic  cavi^,  occasionally  dan- 

ferously  infectious;  and  tiun  layers  of  soft 
brinous  material  coating  one  or  more  of  the 
viscera ;  or  firm  fibrinous  exudations.  The  first 
symptom  usually  noticed  by  the  patient  is  pain 
in  one  spot,  wluch  pun  gradually  spreads  and 
becomes  intense  and  is  aggravated  by  move- 
ments either  of  the  bowels  or  the  body.  The 

{lain  may  be  preceded  by  shivering.  The  patient 
ies  for  the  most  part  upon  the  back  with  the 
knees  drawn  up  to  relieve  tension.  The  ab- 
domen gradually  becomes  distended  with  gas 
and  is  tympanitic:  soreness  and  tendemeu  are 
more  or  less  marked;  die  pulse  readies  to  120 
or  more  and  is  small;  the  tongue  is  very  red 
and  is  covered  in  part  with  fur;  thirst  and  vom- 
itii^  are  not  infrequent;  bowels  are  usually 
constipated,  bnt  sometimes  there  is  diarrhoea; 
there  is  more  or  less  difficulty  in  urinating; 
fever  is  high;  the  face  wears  an  anxious  ex- 
pression •^  and  perspiration  is  somettmes  profuse. 
A  dull  in  the  oiurse  of  the  disease  indicates 
either  a  perforation  or  oAer  serious  complica- 
tion. In  latent  acute  peritonitis  pain  may  be 
slight  and  there  may  be  no  tympanites. 

While  acute  peritonitis  is  a  very  dangerous 
disease,  especially  if  perforation  occurs,  its 
ircatroent  is  now  much  more  successful  than  it 
was  before  1842,  when  Alonzo  Qail^  in  the 


United  States,  demonstrated  tfae  power  of  otdnm 
to  relieve  pain  and  calm  nervous  and  muscular 

irritability.  Absolute  rest  in  bed.  hot  applica- 
tions, easily  digested  food,  attention  to  the 
tongue,  bowels  and  bladder  and  quiet  surroimd- 
ings  are  additional  remedies. 

Chronic  pHcritonitis  may  be  the  result  of  an 
acute  peritonitis,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
aue  to  the  deposit  of  tubercular  material,  mostly 
in  the  mesenteric  and  intestinal  mucous  glands, 
of  cancerous  material  in  abdominal  organs,  or 
to  Tronic  ulcerations  of  the  stomach,  to  renal 
disease,  etc  The  history  is  obscure;  the  symp- 
toms are  a  feeling  of  tightness  or  of  dragging; 
a  dull  pain,  aggravated  by  movement;  a  poor 
appetite;  more  or  less  diarrhoea  and  constipa- 
tion: dryness  of  the  skin  and  its  earthy  hue; 
gradual  emaciation,  bed-sores,  etc.  The  ^rin- 
dpai  evidence  of  chronic  peritonitis  is  fibrinous 
exudation.  The  prognosis  is,  as  a  rule,  un- 
favorable if  the  inflammatory  products  are  ex- 
tensive.  The  disease  may  last  a  long  time. 

Bright's  disease,  low  forms  of  fever,  ery- 
sipelas and  a  tuberculous  tendency  are  predis- 
posing causes  of  peritonitis.  Tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis is  often  cured  by  opening  and  exposing 
the  tuberculous  masses  to  the  air  and  washing 
out  with  a  saline  solution.  Puerperal  peritoni- 
tis is  espedally  to  be  dreded  becatise  of  the 
great  mortality  attendant  upon  it 

PERITYPHLITIS,  inflammation  of  the 
connective  tissue  behind  and  around  the  CRCunv 
The  most  frequent  cause  is  an  extension  of  in- 
flammation from  the  csecum  (tsrphtttis)  or  the 
vermiform  appendix,  but  it  may  result  from 
the  extension  of  inflammation  from  more  flis- 
tant  parts  of  the  body.  External  injury,  such  as 
blows,  kicks  or  severe  compression  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  are  some  of  the  exdting 
causes.  Prognosis  depends  upon  the  severity  of 
the  inflammation  and  the  local  lesions  resulting. 
If  an  abscess  forms  and  discharges  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  death  results,  "nie  diagnosis  of 
perityphlitis  is  more  or  less  difficolL  See 
Cbcuh;  Colok;  AFPENDicms. 

PSRIWINKLB.  a  genus  iVmca)  of  the 
family  Apocynacea.  The  species,  of  which  10 
have  been  described,  are  erect  or  trailing  herbs 
or  sub-^rubs  with  opposite  leaves,  and  rather 
large  axillary,  solitary,  salver-shaped  flowers. 
Four  ^edes  are  cultivated  in  gardens  and 
greenhouses.  The  common  periwinkle,  run- 
ning, blue,  or  trailing  myrtle  {V.  minor)  is  a 
hardy,  evergreen,  trailing  herb  common  to 
shady  cemeteries,  gardens,  etc  It  is  typically 
blue-flowered,  but  some  of  its  varieties  have 
white,  others  pink  flowers.  Some  have  varie- 
gated foliage.  Hie  larger  periwinkle  (F. 
major)  is  larger  in  stem,  leaf,  flower,  etc,  than 
the  preceding  species,  but  is  less  hardy  in  the 
north.  Some  of  its  varie^ted  varieties  are 
exceedingly  popular  for  wmdow-boxe^  hang- 
ing ba^ets  and  vases,  being  able  to  widistand 
untoward  conditions  writfa  respect  to  heat  and 
drou^t.  The  Madagascar,  Cape  or  rose  peri- 
winkle (V.  rosea),  is  a  tender,  ever-Uoomtng 
Spedes  cultivated  in  greenhouses.  It  is  also 
popularly  called  old  maid.  The  herbaceous 
periwinkle  {V.  herbacea)  is  a  hardy  spedes 
which  sheds  its  leaves  in  winter,  The  flower- 
ing shoots  which  appear  in  spring  are  followed 
by  leafy  stems  that  root  at  the  ^s.  It  is  val- 
ued for  its  free-flowering  qualities.  All  these 
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species  arc  readily  propagated  from  cuttings  or 
seeds  and  will  thrive  in  almost  any  kind  of 

soil 

P&RJURY,  in  taw,  is  an  offense  defined  as 
iBtentiotnJ^  fabe  testimony  i^vcn  under  oath 
on  a  point  material  to  -die  qnestion  hy  one  re- 
quired by  law  to  state  the  trutli  in  any  judicial 
proceedings.  In  a  number  of  jurisdictions 
statutes  are  in  effect  which  provide  that  sworn 
testimony  or  declarations  in  other  specified 
conditions  shall  be  considered  perjury. 
Whether  or  not  one  testifies  voluntarily  or  un- 
der compulsion  does  not  affect  the  status  of 
perjury.  Under  a  Federal  statute  one  is  guUty 
of  perjury  who  falsely  states,  certifies  to  or 
declares  before  a  tribunal,  or  a  person  author- 
ized under  a  law  of  the  United  States,  relative 
to  any  material  matter  which  be  does  not  be- 
lieve to  be  true.  Generally  perjury  is  a  mis- 
demeanor and  punishable  as  such,  but  in  some 
States  it  has  been  made  a  felony;  the  offense 
t^es  place  immediately  upon  completing  the 
false  testimony  before  a  court,  person  or  offi- 
cer, lawfully  authorized  to  take  same;  and  one 
is  not  liable  for  perjury  where  an  oath  is  not 
required  by  law,  or  upon  a  false  statement  made 
under  mistake,  or  unusual  circumstances  such 
as  excitement,  or  fear,  or  without  knowledge 
of  the  falsity  of  the  statement.  Whether  in- 
Jury  results  from  the  false  oath,  or  the  same 
IS  credited  or  not,  is  not  material  to  the  of- 
fense. Perjiuy  must  be  proven  bnK}nd  all  rea- 
sonable doubt  and  cannot  be  established  by  the 
proof  of  a  single  witness.  The  punishment 
therefor  must  be  only  as  provided  by  law,  and 
is  usually  prescribed  by  statute.  Damages  can- 
not be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  on  account 
of  the  commission  of  perjury,  or  procuring  an- 
other to  commit  perjury.  A  person  procuring 
another  to  commit  perjury  is  ^ilty,  if  the  per- 
jury is  actually  committed,  of  snbomation  of 
perjury;  this  may  be  proven  by  one  witness, 
and  tiie  person  so  found  guilty  may  be  con* 
victed.  If  one  attempts  to  procure  anotiier 
to  commit  perjury,  but  perjury  is  not  actually 
committed,  he  is  guilty  of  indtement  to  commit 
perjury  and  may,  under  some  statutes,  be  in- 
dicted and  punished. 

PBRKASIE.  p?r'k9-si,  Pa.,  borough  of 
Bucks  County,  situated  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Traction  Com- 
pany railroads,  35  miles  north  of  Philadelphia. 
It  IS  a  thriving  industrial  centre,  with  brick- 
yards, tile  works,  silk  mills,  cigar  factories, 
wir<^  tag  and  label  works,  etc.  Tbe  borough 
owns  and  operates  the  electric-lighting  plant. 
Pop.  2,779. 

PERKIN,  Sn  William  Henry,  famous 
English  chemist:  b.  London,  12  March  1838;  d. 
there,  14  July  1907.  His  title  to  fame  is  mainly 
based  on  his  greatest  and  earliest  achievement, 
the  discovery  of  the  first  aniline  color,  in  1858. 
Educated  at  the  City  of  London  College,  he 
entered  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  in  1853. 
Two  years  later  be  was  assistant  to  Dr.  Hof- 
mann  in  his  research  laboratory.  His  aniline 
discovery  was  made  whilst  conducting  some  ex- 
oeriments  at  home  dring  the  Easter  vacations. 
The  object  he  had  in  view  was  the  artificial  for- 
mation of  quinine;  what  he  found,  however, 
was  the  aniline  purple  or  mauve  color,  which 
was  destined  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
great  coal-tar  color  mdustry.  He  made  nUmer- 
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ous  experiments  at  Fullar's  dye  works  at  Perth, 
and  finally  left  his  c6Uege  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  ^e  development  of  his  discovery^ 
which  he  patented  when  he  was  18  jvars  old. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  father  and  his  brother 
he  started  the  firm  of  Perkin  and  Sons  and 
erected  some  works  near  London,  where  the 
new  dye  was  successfully  produced  in  1857  and 
supplied  to  silk  dyers  ami  calico  printers.  He 
also  discovered  several  other  coal-tar  coloring 
matters,  and  when  Liebermann  and  Graebe  dis- 
covered the  formation  of  alizarine  from  an- 
thracepe  in  1868»  Perkin  devised  two  processes-, 
to  put  that  discovery  to  practical  uses.  He  was 
the  first,  in  1869,  to  manufacture  alizarine  com- 
mercially, and  also  found  that  with  this  arti- 
ficial product  another  coloring  niatter  was  as- 
sociated, namely,  anthra-purpurin&  a  valuable 
ingredient  in  varying  the  shades  of  pure  aliza- 
rine. In  1873  he  retired  from  technical  work 
to  continue  his  researches  in  pure  chemistry, 
on  which  branch  he  published  iramerous  papers, 
e^.,  the  artificial  formation  of  glycocine,  a  de- 
rivative of  gelatine  (1859).  and  tartaric  aeid 
(1861).  His  first  papers  on  salicylic  aldehyde 
appeared  in  1867,  in  which  he  proved  that  his 
substance  was  also  a  phenol,  a  discover)^  that 
led  to  the  artificial  formation  of  couroarm  and 
other  odoriferous  substances,  an  event  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  artificial  perfume 
indostry.  By  the  process  known  as  ^'Peridn's 
Reaction*  it  became  possible  to  produce  do- 
namic  add  teclmtcally  for  the  artifichU  pro-, 
duction  of  indigo  by  the  method  of  Bayer. 
Perkin's  valuable  services  were  univernlly 
recognized.  The  jubilee  of  his  aniline  dbcoveiy 
was  celebrated  in  1906,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  knighted  by  King  Edward  and  likewise 
received  honorary  degrees  from  the  universities 
of  Oxford,  Columbia  (N.  Y.).  Johns  Hopkins, 
Heidelbet^  etc.  He  vras  presented  with  tlie 
Hofmann  medal  by  the  German  Chemical  So- 
ciety and  the  Lavoisier  medal  by  the  French 
Chemical  Sodety.  A  sum  of  $13,500  was  sub- 
scribed by  chemists  and  handed  to  the  Chemi- 
cal Society  {London)  to  found  a  ^Perkin  Me- 
morial Fund^  to  be  applied  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  research  in  the  cpal-tar  and  alUed 
industries.  The  English  Sociehr  of  Dyers  and 
Colourists  instituted  the  *Perkin  medal*  for 
distingui^ed  services  to  chemical  industry,  and 
the  American  memorial  committee  fotmded  a 
Perkin  medal  for  American  chemists.  The 
three  sons  of  Sir  William  Perkin  followed  in 
their  father's  footsteps,  and  each  enjoys  an' 
international  reputation  for  achievements  in  the 
domain  of  science. 

PERKINS,  Charles  Callahan,  American 
art  critic:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  1  March  1823;  d. 
Windsor,  Vt,  25  Aug.  1866.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1843,  studied  music  and  art  in 
Europe  and  became  widely  known  as  an  art 
critic  and  writer  and  was  one  of  the  first  tO' 
practise  the  art  of  etching  io  this  country.  He 
was  elected  to  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1867,  corresponding  member  of  the  Frendi  In-' 
stitute  in  1868,  was  president  of  the  Boston  Art 
Qub  in  1869-79,  one_  of  the  founders  of  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  occasionally 
he  conducted  the  performances  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  of  which  he  was  president  in 
1875--86.  He  was  critical  editor  of  Champlin's 
Cyclopedia  of  Pamters  and  Paintings'  (1886- 
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87)  and  wrote  ^Tuscan  Sculptors*  (1864) ; 
<Art  in  Education'  (1870);  ^Raphael  and 
Michelangelo'  (1878);  <Ghiberti  et  son  £cole> 
(1886).  etc 

PERKINS,  Blisha,  American  physidan :  b. 
Norwich,  16  June  1741 ;  d.  6  Sept.  1799.  He 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  with  his  father 
at  Plainfield,  Conn.  He  invented,  about  1796, 
some  instruments  which  he  named  metallic  trac- 
tors, for  the  cure  of  local  pains,  inflammations 
and  rheumatism.  The  tractors,  he  cliumed,  were 
of  peculiar  and  secret  composition,  but  it  is 
asserted  that  one  was  of  iron,  the  other  brass; 
they  were  three  inches  long  and  pointed.  In 
use  they  were  drawn  downward  over  the  af- 
fected part  of  the  patient  for  20  minutes.  The 
wonder  is  that  many  learned  men  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  api^roved  the  process.  It 
was  known  as  ^Perkinism.'  and  12  physicians 
in  Copenhagen  (probably  the  ancestors  of  those 
who  a  century  later  received  Dr.  Cook!)  tested 
it,  and  published  a  volume  in  its  favor,  giving 
details  of  its  effects.  Dr.  Perkins'  son  published 
a  book,  in  London,  introducing  the  method; 
and  there  it  inspired  so  much  faith  that  a 
Perkinsian  institution  was  opened,  of  which 
Lord  Rivers  was  president.  Recommendations 
were  signed  by  many  physicians  and  clergymen, 
and  thousands  of  cures  published.  Heated  dis- 
cussions  arose,  and  a  satire,  ^Terrible  Tractora- 
tion,*  was  put  forth  hy  Thomas  G.  Fessenden, 
in  defense  of  the  tractors.  The  history  of  this 
supposed  remedy  belongs  doubtless  among  the 
many  illustrations  of  the  power  of  the  mental 
state  over  the  j)hysical.  Dr.  Perkins  invented 
also  an  antiseptic,  and  visited  New  York  in  1799 
when  he  undertook  to  prove  its  efficacy  during 
a  yellow  fever  epidemic,  but  he  himself  fell  a 
victim  to  the  fever. 

PERKINS,  George  Clement,  American 
senator:  b.  Kennebunkport.  Me.,  23  Aug.  1839. 
He  was  reared  on  a  farm;  went  to  sea  at  13, 
and  was  cabin  boy  and  sailor  until  1855,  when 
he  shipped  before  the  mast  on  a  sailing  vessel 
bound  for  San  Francisco,  and  on  arrival  there 
went  to  Orovilie,  where  he  engaged  in  mining. 
Subsequently  he  carried  on  a  successful  mer- 
cantile business  in-  San  Francisco  and  became 
interested  in  banking,  milling,  mining  and  the 
steamship  business.  He  operated  numerous 
ships  on  Pacific  Ocean  from  Ala^  to  Mexico. 
In  1869-76  he  was  a  member  of  the  California 
senate  and  in  1879  to  1883  was  governor  of 
California.  On  24  July  1893  he  was  appointed 
United  States  senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Leland  Stanford  and  on  8  Aug. 
1893  was  elected  for  remainder  of  term.  Mr. 
Perkins  was  re-elected  in  1895,  1903,  1909,  but 
was  not  a  candidate  in  1915. 

PERKINS,  George  Walbridge,  American 
financier:  h.  Chic^o,  31  Jan.  1862.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago; 
started  his  business  career  in  the  Cliicago  office 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Cpmpany  in 
1877,  becoming  successively  bookkeeper,  cashier, 
inspector  of  agencies,  superintendent  of  Western 
department,  third  vice-president  1892;  in  charge 
of  agency  force  with  headquarters  in  home 
ofHce  and  second  vice-president  in  1898.  In 
1900  he  became  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  New  Yoric  Life  and  in  1903  was 
made  vice-president.  From  1901  to  1910  he 
was  a  partner  in  Uie  banldng  firm  of  J.  P. 


Morgan  and  Comi»uiy.  He  is  a  director  of  thr 
Intemational  Harvester  Compaiw^  and  president 
of  the  New  York  Palisades  Interstate  Pailc 
Commission,  and  director  in  several  industrial 
corporations.  In  1912  Perkins  supported  Roose- 
velt and  the  Progressive  party  and  in  1915 
opposed  the  return  of  the  Progressives  to  the 
Republican  fold. 

PERKINS,  Jacob,  American  inventor:  h. 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  9  July  1766;  d.  London, 
England  30  July  1849.  He  was  early  appren- 
ticed to  a  goldsmith  and  at  15  invented  a 
method  of  plating  shoe-buckles,  which  he  manu- 
factured successfully.  At  21  he  was  engaged 
in  making  dies  for  the  copper  coinage  of  Massa- 
chusetts, shortly  after  inventing  a  machine 
which  cut  and  beaded  nails  at  one  operation. 
He  gained  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  this 
invention  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  his 
partners,  but  soon  afterward  originated  the  idea 
of  substituting  steel  for  copper  plates  in  bank- 
note engraving  thereby  greatly  lessening  the 
expense  of  the  operation,  and  later  invented  a 
method  of  transferring  the  costly  engraving 
from  one  plate  to  another  by  means  of  pressure. 
He  removed  to  Philadelphia  where  he  was  as- 
sociated with  a  firm  of  banknote  engravers  and 
in  1818  went  to  London  and  obtained  the  con- 
tract for  supplying  the  Bank  of  Ireland  with 
plates.  Later  he  became  interested  in  steam 
artillery  and  constructed  a  gun  in  which  steam 
was  used  for  the  propelling;  power  in  place  of 
powder.  He  also  invented  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  depth  of  water,  called  the  bath- 
ometer, and  the  pelometer  for  measuring  the 
speed  at  which  a  ship  is  moving.  Science  also 
owes  to  him  its  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
water  is  compressible. 

PERKINS,  Justin,  American  Congrega- 
tional clergyman  and  missionary:  b.  West 
Springfield.  Mass.,  12  March  1805;  d.  Clhicopee, 
Mass.,  31  Dec.  18159.  He  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1829  and  later  studied  at  the  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary.  In  1833  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  and  sailed  for  Persia 
where  he  established  a  mission  among  the  Nes- 
torians.  He  translated  the  Bible  into  modem 
Syriac  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  Genesis  and 
Daniel,  meanwhile  aiding  in  the  establishment 
of  missionary  schools  and  directing  general  mis- 
sionary work.  He  wrote  *A  Resi<unce  of  Eight 
Years  in  Persia'  (1843)  ;  ^Missionaiy  Life  in 
Persia'  (1861).  etc. 

PERKINS,  Thomas  Handasyd,  American 
merchant:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  15  Dec.  1764;  d 
Brookline,  Mass.,  11  Jan.  1854.  He  entered  a 
counting-house  in  Boston  when  very  young  and 
later  joined  his  brother  in  mercantile  bnsiness 
in  Santo  Domingo.  He  returned  to  die  United 
States  and  then  went  to  C^na  and  East  India 
in  order  to  attain  a  thorough  Imowledge  of  the 
trade,  finally  settling;  in  Boston  where  he 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  In  1805  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  where  he 
served  for  many  years.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  philanthropic  enterprises,  founded  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  con- 
tributed generously  to  various  public  institu- 
tions, among  them  the  Massachusetts  Cieneral 
Hospital  and  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  He  was  a 
projector  of  the  Qulncy  Railroad,  the  first  rail- 
road  built  in  the  United  States. 
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PBRKINS,  William  Oicar,  American  com- 
poser: b.  Stockbridge,  Vt.,  23  May  1831;  d 
Boston,  Mass.,  13  Jan.  1902.  He  engaged  in 
teaching  in  Boston,  became  known  as  a  musical 
conductor  and  organized  the  Mendelssohn  Vo- 
cal Quartet,  believed  to  be  the  first  male  quartet 
for  concert  singii^  oi^iaiuzed  in  the  United 
States.  In  1858  be  was  conductor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Music  Hall,  conducted  different  musical  fes- 
tivals and  was  a  member  of  the  governing 
board  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Soaety.  He 
lectured  and  wrote  on  musical  subjects,  com- 
posed many  songs  and  hymns,  and  compiled 
and  edited  60  volumes  of  vocal  music.  His  last 
composition  was  ^The  War  in  South  Africa, 
or  Boer  and  Briton>  (1900). 

PERKS,  Sir  Robert  William.  English  en- 
gineer: b.  Kensington,  24  April  1849.  He  was 
educated  at  New  Kingwood  School,  Bath,  and 
at  King's  College,  London.  In  1878-92  he  was 
a  railway  lawyer;  was  associated  with  the  late 
T.  A.  Walker  in  buildinir  the  Barry  Docks, 
Preston  Docks,  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  the 
Inner  Circle  Railway  and  other  works.  He 
also  built  the  Kio  de  Janeiro  quays  and  harbor 
works  for  the  Brazilian  government,  the  port 
extension  at  Buenos  Aires  for  the  Argentine 
government  and  the  Transandine  Railway  be- 
tween Chile  and  Ai^entina.  He  retired  from 
the  firm  of  Walker  and  Company  in  1912  and 
is  now  member  of  the  firm  of  McArthur,  Perks 
and  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Ottawa  and  New  York. 
He  is  interested  in  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  and 
sat  in  Parliament  in  1892-1910  as  Liberal  mem- 
ber for  the  South  division  of  Lincolnshire.  In 
1908  he  was  made  a  baronet. 

PERILS,  plr'lgs,  Joseph.  Jewish  rabbi:  b. 
Baja,  South  Hungary,  1835 ;  d.  1894.  He  was 
educated  at  Breslau  and  in  1859  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  there.  His  doctor's  thesis  was 
^titled  ^Meletemata  Peschitthoniana*  and  ^o- 
pounded  a  new  theory  in  regard  to  the  ongjn 
of  the  Peshitto  version.  Dr.  Perles  was  ap- 
pointed rabbi  at  Posen  in  1862  and  removed 
to  Munich  in  1871.  His  later  writings  dealt 
mainly  with  Hebrew  philology  and  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

PERLEY,  Sir  George  Halsejr,  Canadian 
statesman:  b.  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  12  Sept.  1857. 
He  was  educated  at  Ottawa  Grammar  School 
and  at  Harvard  University;  entered  commercial 
life  m  Canada  and  soon  had  acquired  extensive 
lumber  manufacturing,  railroad  and  banking  in- 
terests. He  was  elected  to  the  Dominion  House 
of  Commons  in  1904;  was  chief  Conservative 
whiji  in  1911  rnd  a  violent  opponent  of  reci- 

Srodty  with  the  United  States.  When  the 
lorden  Cabinet  was  formed  he  became  minister 
without  i>ortfolio.  In  1913  Perley  became  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada  in  Lfmdon.  He  was 
knighted  in  1915. 

PBRLBY,  Hoses  Henry,  Canadian  scien- 
tist: b.  Mangerville,  New  Brunswick,  1804;  d. 
1862^  He  received  his  education  at  Saint  John 
and  In  1830  became  a  member  of  the  bar  but 
did  not  practise.  He  acquired  lam  lumbering 
and  manufacturing  interests  and  becoming  in- 
terested in  exploration  soon  became  an  expert 
on  the  physical  resources  of  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces. In  1840  Mr.  Perley  was  made  Indian 
commissioner  and  emigration  agent  for  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick.  During  the  years 
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1848-51  Perley  made  exhaustive  reports  on  the 
fisheries  of  Canadian  eastern  waters  and  in 
1854-66  prepared  much  of  the  data  for  the 
Canadian  side  in  the  discussion  of  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  The  Natural 
History  Society  of  New  Brunswick  was  founded 
by  Mr.  Perley  who  was  also  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  literary  and  scientific  journals.  He 
published  'Report  on  the  Forest  Trees  of  New 
Brunswick^  (1847);  ^Catalogue  of  Fishes  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia'  (1851): 
'Observations  on  the  Geology  and  Physiol 
Characteristics  of  Newfoundland*  (1862). 

PERM,  p£rm,  Russia,  (1)  the  capital  of  an 
eastern  government,  on  the  high  left  bank  of 
the  Kama,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chusovaya, 
about  250  miles  due  north  of  Ufa,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rail  via  Ekaterinburg  and 
Cheliabinsk.  It  was  founded  in  1781.  has 
straight  and  spacious  streets,  a  well-kept  park 
and  a  number  of  handsome  pablic  btuldmgs, 
among  them  the  cathedral  and  18  other 
churches.  There  are  also  a  gymnasium,  a  theo- 
lo^cal  seminary,  several  other  educational  and 
scientific  institutions  and  a  civil  and  military 
hospital.  A  permanent  exhibit  of  the  city's 
products  is  maintained  in  the  Zemstvo  building. 
The  chief  employment  is  in  connection  with  the 
iron  smelting  and  refining  works,  lltere  is  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  inland  districts  and 
an  increasing  river  traffic.  The  great  highway 
connecting  Moscow  with  Siberia  passes  by  way 
of  Perm.  Pop.  105,410.  (2)  A  government  of 
eastern  Russia,  politically  attached  to  European 
Russia,  but  topographically  Asiatic  and  almost 
enclosed  bry^  the  Ural  Mountains.  Area,  127,500 
square  miles.  While  lumbering,  agriculture 
and  stock  raising  are  conriderable  industries, 
Perm's  commercial  itnportance  is  due  to  its  vast 
mineral  wealth,  consisting  of  iron,  coal,  salt, 
rinc,  copper,  mckel,  platinum,  silver  and  gold. 
Pop.  4,083,200.   See  Russia. 

PERMANENT  WAY,  a  term  used  in 
Great  Britain  to  designate  the  finished  roadbed 
and  track  of  a  railway,  .including  bridges,  via- 
ducts, crossings  and  switches.  The  term  is  used 
in  eontradistmction  to  a  temporaty  wa;^,  such, 
as  is  made  in  construction,  for  removing  the 
soil  and  malrii^  fillings. 

PBRUANBNT  WHITE,  a  white  pigment 
cMsisting  of  sulphate  of  barium  precipitated 
from  the  chloride  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  used  as  an  adulterant  of,  and  as  a 
substitute  for,  white-lead. 

PBRHANOANATB.  See  Mangakesb. 

PERBHAN.  in  geology,  the  name  given  to 
the  last  of  the  smallest  time  divisions  of  the 
Palxozoic,  which  are  of  worldwide  recognition. 
The  rocks  of  this  age  were  first  studied  by 
Murchison,  Dr.  Verneuil  and  Keyserling,  in 
the  Russian  province  of  Perm,  whence  the  name. 
In  Germany  they  are  also  known  by  the  term 
*Dyas,*  proposed  b^  Grcinitz  on  account  of  their 
well-marlced  division  into  two  groups— the 
Rothliegende  and  Zeckstein.  In  Europe  these 
rocks  overlie  the  Carbonic  for  the  most  part  un- 
conformably,  but  in  North  America  there  is  no 
sharp  line  of  demarkatipn  between  them.  This 
has^  led  to  a  difference  in  grouping  of  the  time 
division  in  question,  and  the  formations  belong- 
ing to  it.  English  and  Continental  geologists 
consider  the  Permian  a  distinct  division,  equiv- 
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alent  to  Siluric,  Devontc  or  Carbonic  (Carbomf- 
erous),  while  in  America  it  was  formerl^r  made 
the  terminal  subdivision  of  the  Carbonic  era. 
The  present  textbooks,  however,  conform  gen- 
erally to  ^e  European  mode  of  classification. 
Its  best  devdo]»nent  in  this  country  is  in  the 
liiddle  West  According  to  the  latest  studies 
of  Puner,  the  Permian  of  Kansas  consists  of  a 
lower  marine  series  — *Big  Blue  series  »  and  an 
upper  non-marine  series,  'Cimarron  series.*  In 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  the  de- 
posits of  this  age  are  known  as  the  Upper  Bar- 
ren Measures  or  Dunkard  Creek  series.  They 
are  non-marine  beds  of  sandstones,  shales  and 
calcareous  layers,  with  some  thin  seams  of  coal 
The  greatest  thickness  is  not  much  over  1,000 
feet.  Palseontoiogically  the  Permian  deposits 
are  especially  interesting  from  the  presence  of 
amphibians  and  of  primitive  reptiles.  See  Cab- 

BOKIFEROUS. 

PERMUTATIONS.  See  Cohbinatiohs. 

PERNAMBUCO,  pgr-nam-booTcS  (Port. 
pSr-nan-boo'koo),  a  maritime  state  of  Brazil 
and  its  capita]  dty.  (1)  The  state  of  Pernam- 
buco  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  states 
of  Parahyba,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  and  Ceari, 
on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  by 
Alagoas  and  Bahta  and  on  the  west  by  Piauhy ; 
lies  between  7*  and  10°  40'  S.  and  between 
34'  45'  and  42'  10'  W.;  has  an  area  of  49,573 
square  miles,  with  a  coast  line  of  about  140 
miles.  Next  the  sea  there  is  a  low  coastal 
plain  reaching  30  or  40  miles  inland,  and  back 
of  that  the  Matta  or  fertile  forest  belt  and 
farther  inland  the  treeless  plateaus  and  moun- 
tains. The  Sierra  dois  Irmaos  on  the  western 
frontier  is  the  watershed  of  the  Paranhyba  and 
Sao  Francisco,  and  into  the  latter  river  the 
inland  waters  of  Pemambuco  flow.  The  Sao 
Francisco  (Q-v.)  is  navigable  for  nearly  its 
whole  extent.  The  climate  varies  Rreatly  in 
the  two  diverse  zone^  being  moist  in  the  Matta, 
whidi  follows  the  sea  coast,  whereas  the  Sertao, 
or  ■desert*  up-country,  is  diy,  arid  and  almost 
uninhalbited.  The  alluvial  plain  grows  sugar- 
cane, cotton,  tobacco,  vanilla,  cacao,  coffee,  red- 
wood, cocoanuts  and.  among  many  important 
drugs,  ipecacuanha.  'There  is  a  little  gold  and 
a  great  deal  of  excellent  marble.  Little  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Pemambuco  has 
been  attempted,  but  it  is  known  that  coal,  iron, 
manganese,  Chile  nitrate  and  a  superior  f^de 
of  laolin  nave  been  found  in  pajring  quantities. 
Cattle  raising  flourishes  in  the  interior,  and 
dairying  is  increa^gly  important.  Rum  and 
hides  rank  tKxt  to  cotton  and  sugar  as  the 
most  valuable  staples.  Pernambuco  is  the  chief 
sugar  and  cotton  state  of  Brazil.  Its  annual 
yield  of  cotton  is  valued  at  $5,000,000,  and  its 
60  sugar  mills  turn  out  180,()00  tons  of  sugar 
per  year.  Along  with  the  latter  industry  is 
the  distillation  of  rum  as  a  by-product.  Recife 
or  Pernambuco  (see  below)  is  the  most  import- 
ant port;  there  are  good  harbors  at  Taman- 
dar^,  Porto  de  Gallinhas  and  Porto  do  Rio 
Formosa.  The  principal  cities  are  Victoria 
(30,000)  :  Goyana  (28,000) ;  Garanhuns  (25,- 
000);  Cabo  (25.000);  Escada  (22,000)_;  Li- 
moeiro  (20,000);  and  Rio  Formoso  (20.000). 
lliey  are  all  connected  with  the  capital  by  rail. 
There  are  560  miles  of  railroad  m  the  state. 
Its  annual  exports  amount  to  nearly  $15,500,000; 
the  imports  to  about  $13,700,000.   Fop.  (1912) 


1^,000.  The  region  was  fizst  settled  at  Iguar- 
assu  and  Olinda  by  the  Portuguese  in  1534. 
The  Dutch  held  it  1630-54,  and  founded  Moritz- 
stadt,  now  the  capital.  The  island  of  Fernando 
de  Noronha,  in  lat.  30°  50*  S.  and  34"  47* 
west  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  belongs  to  Pemambuco, 
and  so  does  the  island  of  Itamaraca  lying 
along  the  coast  18  miles  from  the  dtv  of  Re- 
cife. (2)  The  city  of  Pemambuco,  called  by 
the  Brazilians  Ctudade  do  Recife,  that  is.  Reef 
Qty,  the  third  city  o£  the  republic,  excelled  in 
population  and  wealth  only  by  Rio  de  Janaro 
and  Bahia.  It  is  an  Atlantic  port,  distant,  3,982 
marine  mites  from  New  York  and  4,065  from 
liverpool.  The  city  is  cut  into  three  parts  by 
the  Rio  Capibertbe  and  the  Rio  Beberibe,  Recife 
occupying  the  northeast  part  parallel  to  the  coast 
reef,  ana  Sao  Antonio  being  an  island  south- 
west of  it  and  southeast  of  the  mainland,  on 
which  is  the  third  section.  Boa  Vista.  Two 
bridges  join  Recife  and  Sio  Antonio,  and 
three  connect  Sao  Antonio  and  Boa  Vista. 
Recife  is  the  old  dt^,  is  poorly  built  and 
contains  the  great  Business  nouses.  Sio  An- 
tonio has  the  theatres,  government  buildings, 
customs  house  and  Parliament;  is  well  built; 
and  has  many  traces  of  Dutch  occupation.  Boa 
Vista  is  largely  residential  with  tropical  one- 
story  houses  and  beautiful  gardens;  it  contains 
the  archi-episcopal  palace.  The  harbor  is  pro- 
tected from  the  sea  by  a  long  reef,  and  to  this 
has  been  added  at  a  cost  of  ^:000,000  a  break- 
water and  a  stone  jetty;  with  docks  affording 28 
feet  to  33  feet  of  water,  and  equipped  with  elec- 
tric cranes  and  capacious  storage  houses,  and 
plans  are  on  foot  to  improve  the  port  by  ex- 
cavation.    The  city  is  now  a  regular  port  for 

10  steamship  tines,  and  some  900  steamers  ag- 
gregating 1,700,000  tons  enter  and  clear  an- 
nually. The  annual  imports  amount  to  about 
^15,000,000  and  the  exports  to  $5,000,000.  The 
imports  are  mainly  foodstuffs — codfish,  flour 
and  dried  'beef  —  and  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  of  iron  and  steel.  The  principal  exports 
are  sugar,  cotton,  camauba  wax  and  goat  skins. 
Four  railroads  connect  the  dty  with  various 
parts  of  the  state.   There  are  cotton  factories, 

011  mills,  machine  shops,  ship-yards,  agar 
manufactories,  sugar  resaeries  and  manufac- 
tures of  glassware  and  ^oes.   Pop.  268,000. 

PERNAMBUCO  WOOD.  See  Brazil 
Wood. 

PERNICIOUS  ANEMIA  (also  called 
Pbogressive  PESNictous  Anauia,  Malignant 
ANiBMiA,  Idiopathic  Anjbmia,  Esbentai,  An- 
emia, etc.),  a  severe  blood-disease,  a  progres- 
sive and  usually  fatal  form  of  ansemla.  It  was 
first  described  in  1855,  by  Addison,  as  an  idio- 
pathic or  self-originated  anaemia,  hence  the 
term  idiopathic  or  Ad<&son's  anzma-  In  1868 
it  was  more  closely  studied  by  Biermeh  espe- 
cially as  to  the  post-mortem  appearances;  and 
when  these  are  distinctive  the  disease  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  Biermer's  anxmia.  The  dis- 
ease is  characterized  by  a  great  destruction  of 
the  red  corpuscles  of  me  blood  and  lesions  of 
the  blood-maldng  organs.  The  red  corpuscles 
are  mixed  with  me^oqrtes  microcytes  and 
poildlocytes.  There  is  no  increase  of  leucocy- 
tes. Post-mortem  examination  shows  diat  the 
skin  is  pale  lemon-colored;  fat  is  yellowish 
pale;  there  is  little  loss  of  subcutaneous  fat, 
but  fatty  degeneration  of  organs  is  common; 
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heart-musdes  are  Ufdit-colored, : 
other  musdes  may  m  red;  the  cavities  of  tbe 
heart  contain  a  Uttl«  li^t-colored  blood.  There 
is  fatty  defeneration  in  the  liver,  kidneys, 
gastric  and  intestinal  walls;  extiavasation  of 
blood  in  the  retioK,  serous  and  mucons  mem- 
branes and  skin ;  swelling  and  redness  of  lym- 
phatic glands;  and  conmonly  sclerosis  of  the 
posterior  and  to  some  extent  of  riie  lateral 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  Dejioats  of  iron, 
probably  due  to  dbe  great  destruction  of  the  red 
corpusdes,  are  found  in  the  liver,  s^ecn,  pai»* 
creas,  kidneys,  etc  The  bone-marrow  is  fro* 
quenity  very  red. 

The  ettoio^  is  obscure.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly haemolysis  or  disintegration  and  degenera- 
tion of  the  blood.  This  may  be  caused  by  lon^ 
continued  loss  of  Mood,  by  spleiuc.  miasnatic, 
glandular,  strumous  or  malignant  disease,  by 
intestinal  parasites,  etc  Bad  hygienic  condi- 
tions, espeaally  impure  air  and  poor  and  insuffi- 
dent  food,  are  pivdisposing  causes.  The  dis- 
ease most  often  appears  in  middle  Hfe,  and  is 
sometimes  almost  endemic.  The  symptoms, 
which  develop  slowly,  are  pallor,  shortness  of 
breath,  palpitation,  muscular  weakness,  oedema 
about  the  ankles,  colorless  Hps  and  gums,  gas- 
tro-intestinal  disturbance  —  diarrhcea,  dyspepsia, 
nausea  and  vomiting  or  constipation,  with  loss 
of  appetite  —  aneurosis,  dark  urine  of  low  spe- 
cific gravity,  sli^t  fever,  though  at  night  the 
temperature  may  be  102"  F.,  rapid  pulse  (100  to 
120),  soft  or  full,  and  sometimes  ecchymoses. 
Death  usually  occurs  in  from  two  monUis  to  a 
year.  The  treatment  is  only  palliative  —  rest  in 
bed.  nourishing  and  easily  digested  food,  gentle 
mass^fe,  etc  Transfusion  of  milk  and  blood 
seems  to  be  of  little  avail.  See  Blood.  Diseases 

or  THE. 

PBR0P8KITB.  A  mineral  consisting  of 
calcium  titanite  (CaTiOs).   Occurs  in  ore  in 

Gunnison  County,  Colo. 

PEROSI.  pa-r6'ze,  Don  Lorenxo,  Italian 
composer :  b.  Tortena,  Piedmont,  Itely,  20  Dec. 
1872.  He  was  educated  at  the  Milan  Conserva- 
tory, studied  for  the  priesthood  and  was  or- 
dained at  23.  His  compositions  are  exclusively 
confined  to  religious  subjects  in  a  style  appeal- 
ing peculiarly  to  the  Italian  peqple^crowding 
the  diurches  with  devout  listeners.  They  have 
thus  gained  for  him  much  fame  throughout 
Italy,  though  th^  are  less  acceptable  to  Enf^lish 
and  German  critics  on  the  score  of  artistic 
form.  He  was  appointed  honorary  maestro  of 
the  Papal  Choir  in  1898.  He  has  compbsed 
many  masses  and  amon^  his  other  compositions 
are  the  oratorios,  ^La  passione  de  Cristo* 
(1^);  <La  risurrezione  di  Lazora*  (189B); 

natale  del  Redentore>  (1899),  etc. 

PBROWNB.  pi-rown',  John  James  Stew^ 
act  English  Anglican  prelate,  the  son  of  a  mis- 
sionary: b.  Burdwan,  Bengal,  13  March  1823; 
d.  6  Nov.  1904.  He  was  educated  at  Norwich 
Grammar  School  and  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  ordained  in  1847  and  appointed 
curate  at  Tmisted  the  same  year.  He  was  as- 
sistant master  in  King  Edward's  School,  Birm- 
ii^ham,  in  1849,  for  a  time  a  lecturer  in  divinity 
atKin|;'s  College,  London,  and  from  1862  to 
1872  vice-prindpal  of  Saint  David's  College, 
Lanveter.  As  an  authority  on  Old  Hebrew  ne 
was  one  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  C^- 
mittee  <1870-64),  and  in  1875-78  was  Hiibflsn 


professor  of  tttvintty  at  Ciuabridge.  From  1878 
till  1891  he  was  d^  of  Peterborough  and  in 
the  last-named  year^  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Worcester.  He  resigned  his  see  in  1901  and 
was  succeeded  by  Charles  C3ore  (q.v.).  His 
published  works  include  *Tbe  Book  of  Psalms,* 
a  new  translation,  with  commentary  (1864); 
'Immortality  >  Hulsean  lectures  (1868);  'Ser- 
mons' (1873):  *Li£e  and  Remains  of  Bishop 
ThiriwalP  (1878);  *The  Church,  the  Ministry, 
and  the  Sacraments* :  and  an  Arabic  grammar. 
He  edited  the  'Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools* 
and  the  'Cambridge  (jreek  Testament*  for 
sdiools. 

PEROXIDES,  binary  compounds  of  oxy- 
gen containing  the  greatest  amount  of  that 
element;  thus  of  the  two  oxides  of  hydrogen, 
HiO  and  HtOi,  the  latter  is  the  peroxide:  of 
the  two  oxides  of  sulphur,  SOt  and  SOt,  SOi  is 
the  peroxide ;  and  so  on.  Some  of  tlie  metallic 
peroxides  such  as  those  of  barium  and  lea<L 
appear  to  be  salts  of  hydn^n  peroxide.  See 
Hydbogen. 

PERPENDICULAR,  in  geometry,  a  line 
falling  directly  on  another  line  so  as  to  make 
equal  angles  on  each  side;  called  also  a  normai 
lint.  Two  perpendicular  lines  form  a  rifi^t 
angle  with  one  another.  As  the  angle  of  two 
intersecting  curves  is  defined  to  be  that  of  the 
tangents  at  the  point  of  intersmtion,  it  is  pos- 
siUe  to  define  peipendicularity  or  normality  be- 
tween curves.  A  plane  is  perpendicular  to 
another  plane  if  a  line  drawn  on  one  of  thcnir 
perpendicnlar  to  the  line  of  intersection,  is  at 
right  an^es  to  a  line  on  the  other  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  intersection.  A  line 
is  perpendicular  to  a  plane  if  it  is  perpendicnlar 
to  two  distinct  lines  in  the  plane  through  its 
foot  Two  non-iatcrsecting  lines  may  be  said 
to  be  perpendicular  if  one  lies  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  other. 

PERPENDICULAR  STYLE,  a  variety  of 
pointed  or  GoUiic  architecture,  the  latest  to  be 
introduced.  It  was  first  noticed  in  Gloucester 
in  1337  but  did  not  acquire  distinction  until 
1370.  From  that  time  on  it  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land until  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the 
period  during  which  the  Flamboyant  Style  pre- 
vailed in  France,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
reaction  from  the  too  mofuse  exuberance  of 
flowing  carves  in  tiie  Prendi  i»actice.  It  is 
diaracterized  chiefly  by  the  predominance  of 
iqirigfat  straight  lines  in  its  tracery.  The  mul- 
lions  of  the  windows  are  vertical,  rising  gen- 
erally to  the  main  arches,  and  are  often  crossed 
by  horizontal  bars  or  transoms.  The  mechani- 
cal simplicity  of  this  kind  of  tracery  enabled 
the  architects  of  the  period  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  windows  without  diflicuhy  or  danger, 
and  large  windows  are  accord^ly  another  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  this  style.  The  roof  of  such 
building  is  often  th«r  most  striking  feature, 
bang  either  vaulted  or  supported  open  tim- 
ber work.  Another  characteristic  of  the  per- 
pendicular style  is  its  extensive  use  of  pancline. 
sug^stcd  obviously  by  the  intersections  of  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  construction  lines. 
Nearly  all  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
btidge  are  in  this  s^le,  and  it  is  also  exempli- 
fied more  or  less  in  many  of  the  English  cathe- 
drals, notably  York  and  Canterbury,  and  in 
several  of  the  prindpal  churches.  The  example 
usually  dted  as  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  is 
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Sahit  Michael's  Church  at  Wrexham,  in  Coven- 
try. 

PERPETUAL  MOTION,  Uterallpr,  a  de- 
vice or  mechanism  capable  of  maintaming-  its 
own  state  of  internal  motion  forever,  without 
depending  upon  a  supply  of  energy  from  exter- 
nal sources.  In  this  sense,  the  heavenly  bodies 
constitute  a  system  which  approximates  very 
closely  to  perpetual  motion,  since  their  move- 
ments would  probabl:^  continue  forever  if  it 
were  not  for  the  dissipation  of  energy  due  to 
their  slight  tidal  influences  upon  one  another, 
and  to  tine  possible  existence  of  some  unrecog- 
nized resisting  medium  in  space.  The 
phrase  "perpetual  motion*  is  not  commonly 
used  in  this  sense,  however;  for  a  "perpetual 
motion"  is  technically  and  almost  universally  un- 
derstood to  be  a  device  or  apparatus  which  is 
capable  of  performing  an  indefinite  quantity  of 
mechanical  work,  without  absorbing  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  energy  from  external  sources. 
(See  Energy;  Mechanics).  The  search  for  a 
device  of  this  sort  was  begun  many  centuries 
ago,  and  although  educated  physicists  have  now 
I>ronounced  perpetual  moUon  (in  the  more 
limited  technical  sense)  to  be  imi>ossibte,  there 
are  still  many  persons  who  are  hopefully  en- 
gaged in  the  search  for  it.  When  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  mechanics  were  unknown, 
and  it  was  believed  (for  example)  that  heavy 
bodies,  even  in  a  vacuum,  fall  faster  than  li^t 
ones,  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
hope  that  a  machine  might  be  devised  which 
should  furnish  enei^  enoi^,  not  only  to  keep 
itself  going  forever,  but  also  to  run  other 
machines,  and  thus  do  useful  work.  Further 
study  of  the  behavior  of  bodies  and  forces  led 
to  the  discovery  of  certain  laws  of  motion 
which  clearly  indicated  the  impossibility  of  solv- 
ing, the  prcwlem  of  perpetual  motion  by  any 
combination  of  cranks  and  levers  and  gears,  or 
by  any  arrangement  of  water  wheels  and  pumps, 
or  other  simple  mechanical  devices.  It  is  true 
that  these  laws  of  motion  are  based  upon  ex- 
perimental evidence,  and  hence  their  truth  may 
be  legitimately  questioned;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  all  of  the  great  advances  in  ap- 
plied mechanics  have  been  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  they  rigorously  exact,  and  it  is 
suggestive  to  note  that  whenever  a  machine  is 
constrocted  so  that  it  demonstrably  violates 
(me  of  these  laws,  it  does  not  work.  Many 
of  those  who  still  persevere  in  the  search  for 
perpetual  motion  are  ignorant  of  the  taws  of 
mechanics,  or  fail  to  appreciate  the^  vastness  of 
the  experimental  evidence  upon  which  they  are 
based.  Others  take  refuge  in  the  more  recon- 
dite forces  of  nature.  Driven  from  the  field  of 
simple  mechanics,  they  seek,  in  the  less  explored 
fields  of  physics  and  chemistry,  for  principles 
diat  may  conceivably  accompli^  what  they  per- 
ceive it  is  hopeless  to  seardb  for  in  better  ex- 
plored regions.  Electrical  and  magnetic  devices, 
m  particular,  have  been  exploited  in  great  num- 
bers, and  a  favorite  object  of  search  is  some 
sort  of  a  shield  which  will  be  impermeable  to 
magnetism.  As  time  has  gone  on,  and  the  in- 
vestigation has  been  prosecuted  in  every  imagi- 
nable field,  it  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion  has  no 
solution.  It  will  still  appeal  to  many  minds  as 
a  logical  possibility;  but  thou^tful  men,  who 
arc  educated  in  physics  and  mechanics,  have 


come  to  the  conclusion,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, that  there  is  something  about  perpetual 
motion  which  is  incompatible  with  the  general 
principles  that  underfie  the  universe  as  it  is 
actually  constituted.  It  is  certainly  safe  to  say 
that  perpetual  motira  can  never  be  attained 
by  the  hap-ha>ard  methods  that  its  seekers  have 
usually  adopted  If  attained  stt  all,  it  must  be 
by  mastering  all  the  known  principles  of  i^ysics 
and  mechanics  that  now  indicate  its  impossi- 
bility, and  then  analjrzing  these  and  disrovering 
some  flaw  in  the  vast  mass  of  experimental 
evidence  upon  which  they  are  based.  (See 
Energy.)  Consult  De  Morgan,  A.,  *A  Budget 
of  Paradoxes'  (London  1872);  Dircks,  <Per- 
pctunm  M(Aile>;  Balfour  Stewart,  *The  Con- 
servation of  Energy>  (New  Yorit  1874). 

PERPETUAL  MOTION.    See  Endless 

Screw. 

PERPETUITY,  «Any  limitation  tending  to 
take  property  out  of  commerce  for  a  longer 
period  than  a  life  or  lives  in  being,  and  21 
years  beyond,  and  in  case  of  a  posthumous 
child,  a  few  months  more,  allowing  for  the 
term  of  gestation*  (Randall  on  Perpetuities, 
p.  48).  A  perpetuity  need  not  be  stnctly  for 
an  unending  period  Perpetuities  in  both  real 
and  personal  estates  are  forbidden  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  and  accumulations  are 
restricted  to  a  period  stilt  more  brief  than  a 
life  and  21  years.  In  most  of  the  United 
States  this  prohibition  of  perpetuties  is  enforced 
unchanged  or  with  slight  modifications  by  the 
constitution  of  the  State  or  by  statute.  New 
York  and  some  other  States  have  limited  the 
permissible  number  of  the  ^ives  in  being*  in 
the  definition  of  a  perpetuity  to  two,  and  have 
eliminated  the  extra  period  of  21  years.  See 
Entaiu 

PERPIGNAN,  per-pen-y6n,  France,  ca£tt- 
tal  city  of  the  department  of  PifrcneeE  Orien- 
tales,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tet,  seven  miles 
from  where  that  river^  empties  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  was  united  to  France  in  1659. 
It  is  a  fortified  ci^  of  the  first  class,  with 
walls  dating  back  to  the  days  of  (paries  V. 
The  city  itself  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
as  earlv  as  the  luth  century;  a  charter  was 
prantea  it  by  Peter  II  of  Aragon  in  1197;  and 
in  1408  the  Council  of  Perpignan  met  here  at 
the  summons  of  the  Antipope  Benedict  XIII 
and  attempted  to  brin^  the  great  schism  to  an 
end.  The  university  founded  in  1349  by  Peter 
IV  of  Aragon,  the  cathedral  of  Saint  John, 
begun  in  1324,  and  Le  Castillet,  a  chateau  in 
the  Moorish  style,  built  in  1319  and  now  a 
military  prison,  are  among  the  interesting  public 
edifices.  The  present  city  is  a  garrison  town, 
and  manufactures  woolens,  silks,  playing  cards, 
cigarette  paper,  chocolate,  leather  goods  and 
corks,  besides  trading  in  wines,  olive  oil,  honey 
and  many  Mediterranean  products.  Pop.  about 
33,000,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  arrondissement 
of  Perpignan  about  40,000. 

PERRAULT,  par'rd,  Cfaarlet,  French 
poet:  b.  Paris,  12  Jan.  1628;  d.  there,  16  M^ 
1703.  He  was  a  man  of  erudition,  but  of  littJe 
taste,  whose  verses  have  not  outlived  his  day. 
Colbert  avaited  himself  of  his  assistance  and 
made  him  comptroller-general  of  the  king's 
buildings.  Colbert's  influence  also  procured 
him  an  election  to  the  Academy.  His  mediocre 
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poem,  *Le  Siecle  de  Louis  le  Grand,^  whidi 
he  read  before  the  Academy  in  1687,  gave  rise 
to  the  famous  controversy  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  In  his 
^Parallele  des  Anciens  et  Modemes^  (168&-91), 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  he  maintains  that 
the  modems  have  carried  art  and  science,  which 
were  in  a  state  of  infancy  among  the  ancients, 
to  the  highest  perfection,  and  nave  excelled 
them  in  their  works.  This  opinion  was 
answered  by  Boileau  in  the  ^Reflections  on 
Looginus.'  Perrault  was  also  author  of  *Les 
hommes  illustres  qui  ont  paru  en  France  pend- 
ant ce  siecle>  (1696-1701).  His  'Contes  de 
ma  Mere  rOye>  (1897)  (<Tales  of  Mother 
Cxoose^)  have  procured  for  him  the  title  of 
'inventor  of  the  French  Fairy  Tales,^  and  have 
secured  for  him  a  more  enduring  reputation 
than  any  of  his  other  works.   See  Fairy  Tales. 

PERRAULT,  Claude,  French  architect: 
b.  Paris,  1613;  d.  1688.  At  first  a  doctor  of 
medicine  he  soon  abandoned  this  field  and  took 
up  architecture  in  which  he  soon  became 

?romincnL    His  chief  works  are  the  eastern, 
a^ade  of  the  Louvre  quadrangle,  also  the 
southern,  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  a  trium- 

ghal  arcii  at  the  gate  of  Saint- Antoine;  the 
tst-named  work  was  demolished  in  1716.  Per- 
lault's  works  include  *Dix  livres  d'arcbitecture 
de  Vitruve,  corrw^s  et  traduits  norwellement  en 
Fran^is^  (16731;  ^Ordonnance  des  cinq  es- 
pies de  colonnes  seton  la  methode  des  anciens^ 
(1683;  translated  into  English  by  John  James 
as  *A  Treatise  of  the  Five  Orders  of  Columns 
in  Architecture,*  1708). 

-  PERRET,  par'ra,  Frank  Alvord,  Ameri- 
can volcanolc^st :  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  2  Aug. 
1867.  He  was  educated  at  the  Brookl^  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  began  as  assistant  in 
Edison's  East  Side  Laboratory  in  1886.  He  in- 
vented the  Perret  electric  motor  and  assisted 
in  organizing  the  Elektron  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Brooklyn;  subsequently  was  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  Perret  electric  motors 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  He  took  up  volcanology 
in  1904  and  biecame  honorary  assistant  to  Pro- 
fessor Mattencci  in  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Mount  Vesurius,  Italy.  He  investigated  by 
direct  research  the  Moimt  Vesuvius  eruption  of 
1906,  Stromboli  in  1907,  1912  and  1915,  Messina 
1906,  Teneriffe  L909,  Sakurashina  1914  and 
jEtna  in  1910.  Mr.  Perret  was  director  of  the 
Hawaiian  expedition  oi  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  lived  at  the  crater  of 
Kilanea  through  the  summer  of  1911.  He  is 
the  author  of  scientific  papers  in  professional 
journals. 

PERRIER>  i»r'rya',  CJean  OcUve)  Ed- 
mottdL  French  zo<^ogist:  b.  near  Tulle,  Cor- 
rize,  1844.  He  was  a^winted  professor  at  the 
Lycee  d'Agen  in  1867  and  in  1872  became  master 
of  conferences  at  the  Ecole  Normale  de  Paris. 
Four  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  zoology  in  the  museum  of  Natural  History, 
of  which  he  was  afterward  director.  Perrier 
became  a  member  of  the  Acad^mie  of  Sciences 
in  1892.  His  works  include  ^Les  colonies 
animales  et  la  formation  des  organismes*  (1881; 
2d  ed.,  1898) ;  *Les  principaux  types  des  etres 
vivants,  etc.*  (1882) ;  *La  philosophie  zool- 
ogique  avant  Darwin*  (1884);  'Elements  de 
zofflf>gi«>  (1886  ;  8tb  ed.,  1899);  <Trait£  de 
zoologie>  (1892-1903);  *La  vie  des  animaux 
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illustree>  (1903-06);  ^La  femme  dans  la  nature 
et  revolution  du  sexe  feminin*  (1908). 

PBRRIN,  par'rSft,  Bemadotte,  American 
educator:  b.  Goshen,  Conn.,  15  Sept.  1847.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1869,  studied  in  ^e 
tmiversities  of  Leipzig^  Tubingen  and  Berlin 
and  in  1881-93  was  professor  of^Greek  in  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  since  when  he  has  oc- 
cupied that  chair  at  Yale.  He  has  written  ex- 
tensively on  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  has 
edited  many  textbooks,  among  them  are 
tOcsar's  Civil  War*  (1882) ;  <School  Odyssey,* 
8  vols,  and  vocab.  (1897);  'Plutarch's  Greek 
Lives*  (1901)  ;  etc  He  is  associate  editor  of 
the  'Twentieth  Century  Series  of  Text-Books.* 

PERRIN,  Ernest  L.,  French-CanatUan 
clergyman  and  educator:  b.  province  of  Que- 
bec, about  1876.  He  was  educated  at  the  Col- 
lege de  Montreal,  the  Seminaire  de  Philosophic 
and  the  Grand  Seminaire  of  Montreal  and  in 
1899  was  ordained  to  tihe  priesthood  Subse- 
quently he  altered  the  Order  of  Saint  Sulpice 
and  made  postgraduate  studies  at  Issy,  near 
Paris  and  at  Rome.  In  1902-06  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  the  Seminaire  de  Philos- 
ophie, Mwtreal,  and  subsequently  became  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  at  the  Grand  Semi- 
naire, Montreal.  His  success  as  professor  led 
to  Dr.  Perrin's  promotion  to  the  rectorship  of 
the  Collegio  Canadese,  Rome,  an  administra- 
tive post  of  great  responsibility  and  difficulty. 
His  administration  was  most  successful  despite 
^e  difficulties  brought  about  by  the  partici^ 
tion  of  Italy  in  the  Great  War.  In  1917,  Dr. 
Peirin  returned  to.  Canada  and  was  appointed 
to  a  chair  in  the  Grand  Seminaire,  the  theo- 
logical department  of  Laval  University  at  Mon- 
treal. He  has  been  highly  successful  as  a  pro- 
fessor and  his  individual  efforts  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  a  general  improvement 
of  the  standards  of  education  of  the  Roman 
Oitholic  clergy  in  Canada  and  die  United 
States. 

PSRRONE,  par-ro'na,  Giovanni,  Italian 

theologian :  b.  Chieri,  Piedmont,  1794 ;  d.  26 
Aug.  1876.  He  was  educated  in  the  University 
of  Turin,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  theology  about  1814.  In  the  following 
year  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  in 
1816  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
Orvieto,  removing  in  a  similar  capacity  to  the 
Collegium  Romanum  in  1823.  For  a  short  time 
he  was  rector  of  tlie  Jesuit  College  at  Ferrara. 
Durit^  the  troubled  years  of  1846^  he  took 
refus;e  in  England  but  returned  to  his  old  col- 
lege in  Rome  in  1850  and  becaime  its  rector  in 
1853.  Perrone  was  one  of  the  greatest  theo- 
logians of  his  time  and  took  a  prominent  part 
m  the  discussions  relative  to  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  and  that  of  Papal  In- 
falHbiiity.  He  wrote  *Praelectiones  Theologi- 
cae*  (9  vols.,  183S-42;  compendium  in  2  vols.,  47 
editions) ;  'Ilprotestanrismo  e  la  regoladi  fede> 
(1853)  ;  *De  lAmiini  Nostri  Jesu  Oiristi  Divini- 
tate*  (1870)  ;  *De  Romani  Pontificis  InfalUbili- 
tate>  (1874). 

PBRRONET,  VinMnt.  English  clergyman: 
b.  London,  1693;  d  1785.  He  recdved  his  edu- 
cation at  C^hrist  College,  Oxford,  entered  ho^ 
orders  and  was  named  curate  of  Sundridge, 
Kent.  After  nine  years  there  he  became  vicar 
of  Sboreham,  where  he  remained  for  over  50 
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years.  His  interest  in  the  Methodist  movement 
was  50  active  that  he  was  called  *the  archbishop 
of  Methodism^  by  Charles  Wesley,  He  was  the 
author  of  two  works  in  defense  of  John  Lodce 
and  of  several  in  defense  of  Methodism. 

PERROT,  pir'rd,  Georges,  French  arch«- 
ologist:  b.  Villeneuve-Saint-Georges,  Seine-ct- 
Oise,  1832;  d.  1914.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  Ecole  Normale,  Paris,  and  at  the  French 
school  at  Athens.  He  was  member  of  an  ar- 
clueolot^cal  expedition  to  Asia  Minor  in  1861  and 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  ardueolof;^  at 
the  Sorbonne  in  1875.  Perrot  was  made  direc- 
tor of  the  Ecole  Normale  Supfrieure  in  1889 
and  subsequently  became  permanent  secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  recon- 
structed the  text  of  the  Monumentum  An^rra- 
num  and  published  'Exploration  archeologiquc 
de  la.Gal»tie  et  de  la  Bithynie>  (1862-72): 
^Histmre  de  I'art  dans  l'anti9uite,>  with  Chipiez 
(1882-  )  ;  *Essai  sur  le  droit  public  et  prive  de 
b  ripublique  ath^nienne'  (1867);  *Les  peia- 
tures  du  Palatin>  (1872);  <Memoires  d'ar- 
cheologie,  d'epigraphie  et  dliistoire*  <1875); 
'Lettres  de  Grice>  (1908). 

PERRY,  Arthur  Latham,  American  politi- 
cal economist:  b.  Lyme,  N.  H.,  27  Feb.  1830;  d. 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  9  July  1905.  He  was 
graduated  from  WilHams  (jotlege  in  1852  and 
became  professor  of  history  and  political  econ- 
omy there  in  1853,  which  position  he  held  till 
1891,  when  he  was  made  professor  oneritns. 
He  published  *The  Elements  of  Political  Econ- 
omy' (1865),  a  work  which  passed  through  20 
editions;  'Introduction  to  Political  Economy' 
(1877);  <  Principles  of  Political  Economy* 
n891>;  <WilUatnstown  and  WiUianis  College' 
(1900). 

PERRY,  Bliss,  American  educator  and  edi- 
tor: b.  Williamstown,  Mass.,  25  Nov.  i860.  He 
is  a  son  of  Arthur  L.  Perry  (q.v.)  ;  was  grad- 
uated from  Williams  College  in  1881  and  then 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Strass- 
burg;  recrived  the  degrees  of  L.H.D.  from 
Princeton  and  Williams,  of  Litt.  D.  from  Bow- 
dotn  and  of  LL.  D.  from  Lake  Forest.  He  was 
professor  of  English  at  Wlliams  (1886-93) ;  of 
oratory  and  aesthetic  criticism  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity (1893-99) ;  and  of  English  literature  at 
Harvard,  from  which  post  he  was  called  to  the 
editorship  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters;  was  the  Harvard  lecturer  at  the  Uni- 
ver^it^  of  Paris  1909-10.  He  has  edited  nuny 
selections  from  literature  and  a  series  of  ^Little 
Masterpieces.'  Among  his  books  are  'The 
Broughton  House'  (1890);  'Salem  Kittredge 
and  Other  Stories'  (1894);  'The  Plated  City' 
(1895);  'The  Powers  at  PIay>  (1899);  <A 
Study  of  Prose  Fiction'  (1902)  ;  'The  Amateur 
Spirit'  (1904) ;  'Walt  Whitman'  (1906) ; 
*Whittier>  (1907):  'Park  Street  Papers* 
(1909).  <The  American  Mind'  (1912);  *Car- 
lyle>  (1915). 

PBRRY,  Edward  Delavan,  university  pro- 
fessor: b.  Troy,  N.  Y.  20  Dec.  1854.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Columbia  in  1875;  received  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  from  University  of  Tubingen  in 
1879  and  of  LL.D.  from  Columbia  in  1904.  He 
has  been  connected  with  Columbia  since  1880  as 
instructor  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit  (until  1891); 
professor  of  Sanskrit  (1891-95) ;  professor  of 
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Greek  (since  1895) ;  dean  of  faculty  of  phi- 
losophy (1902-09).  Pr<Mninent  in  management 
of  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  tn 
Athens  since  1897. 

PERRY,  John,  British  physicist:  b.  Ulster, 
Ireland,  14  Feb.  1850.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  was  asastant  master 
at  Difton  Clollege  1S7&-74;  professor  of  en- 
gineering in  Japan  (1875-79)  and  in  London 
Technical  College,  Finsbury  (1881-96).  He  is 
now  (1909)  professor  of  mechanics  and  mathe- 
matics at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  South 
Kensington.  He  has  puBlished  'The  Steam 
Engine'  (1874);  'Practical  Mechanics'  (1883); 
'Spinning  Tops'  (1890);  'Cantor  Lectures, 
Hydraulics'  (1882)  ;  'Calculus'  (1897)  ;  *Eng- 
hind's  Neglect  of  Science'  (190!),  etc. 

PERRY.  Matthew  Calb'raith.  American 
naval  officer:  b.  Newport.  R.  I,  10  April  1794; 
d  New  York  city,  4  March  185&  He  was  a 
brother  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  (q.v.).  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1809,  served  m  the  War  of 
1812  and  in  1813  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
■lieutenant.  In  1819  he  was  executive  officer 
of  the  Cyone,  which  convoyed  the  first  colonists 
to  Liberia,  and  in  1821  and  1822  was  active 
in  protecting  commerce  from  the  West  Indian 
pirates.  He  was  then  with  die  Mediterranean 
squadron  for  a  time;  in  1826  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  commander  and  in  1832  was  again 
on  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  in  command  of 
the  Concord.  He  was  next  stationed  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  (1833-43),  and  took  an 
important  part  in  the  ot^anization  of  the  steam 
naval  service.  The  Fulton,  the  first  steam  ves- 
sel of  the  navy,  was  built  under  his  direction; 
and  when  in  1837  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  he  handled  her  with  such  skill  that 
he  fully  proved  the  utility  of  steam  vesseb  for 
naval  purposes.  In  1838  he  was  sent  on  special 
duty  to  &igland*and  France  to  investigate  the 
steam  vessels  of  their  navies.  In  1841  he  was 
promoted  commodore  and  later  assigned  to  com- 
mand the  squadron  on  the  African  Coast  for 
suppressing  the  slave  trade.  In  1846  he  was  ap- 
pointed  second  in  ccmimand  of  the  squadron  in 
the  (julf  of  Mexico^  and  in  1847  succeeded 
Commodore  Conner  ui  command.  In  1852  he 
was  entnisted  by  Pretident  Filbnore  with  a  let- 
ter to-  the  ruler  of  Japan  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  diplomatic  and  trade  relations, 
and  was  given  command  of  a  squadron  which 
reached  Japan  in  July  IS53.  He  delivered  Pres- 
ident Fillmore's  letter  at  Kurihama  and  return- 
ing to  Japan  early  in  1854  concluded,  at  Yoko- 
hama, the  treaty  ¥^ich  inaugurated  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  Ja|)an.  He  gave  the  Japanese 
an  industrial  exposition  of  American  products 
and  manufactures,  including  an  illustratjoo  of 
the  railway  and  telegraph  at  work.  On  14  July 
1901,  saluted  by  the  guns  of  three  American  war 
vessels  under  Commodore  Frederick  Rodgers, 
grandson  of  Perry,  and  of  a  fleet  of  Japanese 
vessels,  graded  from  gunboat  to  battleship,  a 
superb  monolith  of  Sendat  granite,  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold,  written  b;^  the  Maimus  Ito,  and 
to  iK^tich  the  emperor  himself  had  subscribed 
a  thousand  yen,  was  unveiled  in  Perry  Park  at 
Kurihama,  where  the  President's  letter  had  first 
been  delivered.  Beside  many  brief  biographies 
in  fapanese,  consult  'Matthew  Calbraith  Perry, 
a  Typical  American  Officer.*  by  William  Elliot 
Giiffis  (1887). 
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PBRRY,  Oliver  Hazard,  American  naval 
officer:  b.  South  Kingston,  R  I..  23  Aug. 
1785;  d.  Trinidad,  23  Aug.  1819.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1799,  cruised  among 
the  West  Indies,  served  in  the  war  against 
Tripoli  and  in  1807  was  commissioned  lieuten- 
ant, and  in  1809  pven  command  of  tiie  schooner 
Revenge,  which  in  1811  was  wredced  on  Watch 
HiU  Reef  near  Stonington,  Conn.    An  official 
court  of  inquiry  acquitted  him  of  all  blame.  At 
the  ontbre^  of  the  War  of  1812  he  was  In 
comnuuid  of  a  division  of  gunboats  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  btrt  in  Februaiy  1813  was  transferred,  at 
his  own  request,  to  Lake  Erie  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Chauncey.   He  was  then 
ordered  to  Presque  Isle  (now  Erie)  to  super- 
intend the  construction  and  equipment  of  a 
fleet ;  and  by  August  had  built  and  manned  nine 
vessels.  Taking  advantage  of  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  British  squadron  which  had  been 
watching  him,  he  succeeded  in  getting  his  fleet 
out  of  port,  and  brought  the  British  to  an  en- 
gagement on  10  September,  which  resulted  in  a 
complete  victory  for  the  Americans.   (See  Erie, 
Lake,  Battle  of).   Perry  immediately  sent  to 
General  Harrison  the  dispatch  which  has  be- 
come famous  in  American  history,  'We  have 
met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours  *  This  battle 
was  most  hnportant  as  giving  the  Americans  the 
control  of  Lake  Erie  and  enabling  Perry  to 
co-operate  with  General  Harrison  and  the  land 
forces  in  the  operations  which  resulted  in  the 
English  evacuating  Detroit  and  the  victory  at 
the  Thames  River.   Perry  became  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people  one  of  the  chief  heroes 
of  the  war,  and  high  honors  were  paid  him 
irtierever  he  went   Confess  ^ve  him  a  gold 
medal  in  rca^pution  of  his  services,  and  he  wa^ 
promoted  cafrtain.    A  controversy  later  arose 
between  Perry  and  Elliott,  the  commander  of 
the  Niagara,  as  to  the  part  employed  by  the 
latter  in  die  battle.   In  1814  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  Jam,  then  being  eqmpped  at 
Baltimore;  and  as  the  Chesapeake  was  closely 
blockaded,  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  to 
tea,  but  was  actively  engaged  in  the  defense 
of  Baltimore.  After  the  war  be  cruised  in  the. 
Jaoa  on  Uie  United  States  Coast  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  Decatur's  squadron.  He 
was  apfiointed  commodore,  and  in  1819  given 
command  of  a  squadron  for  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America.   In  July  of  that  year  he 
ascended  the  Orinoco  River  to  Angostura,  and 
on  leaving  the  river  was  seized  with  yellow 
fever,  which  caused  his  death  on  the  day  that 
his  ship  reached  Port  Spain,  Trinidad.  He  was 
buried  there,  but  in  1826  his  remains  were  trans- 
ferred in  the  Lexington  to  Newport,  R.  I. 
Statues  of  him  have  been  erected  at  Newport 
and  at  Oeveland,  Ohio.    Consult  the  <Life^ 
Mackenzie,  A.  S.  (Akron,  Ohio,  1910),  and 
t  hy  Lyman   (New  York  1905) ;  Barnes, 
(The  Hero  of  Erie*  (New  York  1898)  ;  Cooper, 
^Lives  of  Distinguished.  Naval  Officers^  (New 
York  1846). 

FBRRY,  Peter,  Canadian  statesman:  b. 
Lennox  County,  Ontario,  1793;  d.  1851.  For 
many  years  he  pursued  successfully  the  career 
of  a  farmer  after  n^ich  he  became  a  merchant. 
Taking  an  active  interest  in  politics  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Reform  party  in 
Ontario  in  1824.  and  from  1824  to  1836  sat  in 
the  Upper  Canada  legislature  as  Libdr^  mesB* 
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ber  for  Lennox  and  Addington  counties.  In 
1841  he  was  elected  to  the  Canadian  legislative 
assembly.  Perry  was  an  advanced  Labeial  and 
was  undoubtedly  ahead  of  his  time  in  political 
thought.  As  a  result  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  program  of  the  Reform  par^  and  organ- 
ized the  Clear  Grit,  or  Advanced  Reform  party. 

PERRY,  Ralph  Barton,  American  philoso- 
pher: b.  Poultney,  Vt.,  3  July  1876i  He  took 
his  l»ccalaureate  at  Princeton  in  1896  and  his 
master's  and  doctor's  degree  at  Harvard  in 
1897  and  1899,  respectively.  After  teaching  at 
Williams  and  Smith  colleges  he  came  to  Har- 
vard in  1902  as  instructor,  and  in  1913  he  be- 
came professor  there.  He  is  especially  known 
as  an  exponent  of  the  New  Realism.  He  has 
edited  Williams  Tames'  *  Essays  in  Radical 
Empiricism*  (191Z),  and  has  published  *The 
Approach  to  Philosophy*  (1905);  *The  Moral 
Economy*  (1909);  <  Present  Philosophical  Ten- 
dencies* (1912);  *The  New  Realism*  (as  co- 
author, 1912)  ;  ^The  Free  Man  and  the  Soldier* 
(1916). 

PERRY,  Roland  Hinton,  American  painter 
and  sculptor:  b.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  25  Jan. 
1870.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school  in 
New  York,  entered  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts 
in  1890  and  studied  at  the  Academic  Julien 
and  Academic  Delacleuse,  Paris,  in  1890-94. 
His  principal  works  are  the  bas-reliefs  of 
Sibyls  and  the  'Fountain  of  Neptune*  in  the 
Libraiy  of  Congress  (1895);  *Cain'  (1892) 
and  'Death  of  Sigurd*  (1898),  paintings  in 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art;  *The  Valkyrie,' 
painting  (1899) ;  *The  Lion  tn  Love,'  sculpture 
(1899);  spandrels  on  Dewey  Arch,  New  York 
(1899,  since  razed) ;  'Statute  of  Circe'  (1900) ; 
the  Lanedon  doors  of  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society  (1901)  ;  frieze  for  the  New  Amsterdam 
Theatre.  New  York  (1903) ;  statue  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  Washii^on  (1904) ;  figure  of 
^Pennsylvania^  atop  the  capitol  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  (1904)  ;  statue  of  (kn.  Cicorge  S.  Greene, 
(Gettysburg  (1906) ;  group  for  New  York  State 
monument  for  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.  (1907) ; 
Hons  for  Connecticut  Avenue  Bridge,  Washing- 
ton (1908) ;  New  York  State  memorial  at 
Andersonville,  Ga.  (1910);  equestrian  statue  of 
Gen.  John  B.  Castleman,  of  LouisviUe,  Ky.; 
statues  of  Cioieral  Curtis  for  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.,  and  of  General  Wadsworth  at  Get^ 
burg.  Since  1916  Mr.  Perry  has  devoted  him- 
self to  portrait  painting. 

FBRRY,  Thotnas  Sergeant,  American 
educator  and  critic:  b.  Newport,  R.  I.,  23  Tan. 
1845.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1866; 
was  tutor  in  German  there,  1868-72;  and  in- 
structor in  English,  1877-SI ;  professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Keiogijiku  University,  ToWo,  1898-1901. 
He  has  spent  much  time  abroad,  and  his  writ- 
ings, which  are  mainly  critical  and  historical, 
include  'Life  and  Letters  of  Francis  Ueber* 

(1882)  :  <The  Evolution  of  the  Snob>  (1887): 
^English  Literature  in  the   18th  Century* 

(1883)  ;  «From  Opxtz  to  Lessing*  (1884); 
'History  of  Greek  Literatuie>  (la») ;  *Ufe 
of  JohnFiske*  (1905). 

PERRY,  William  Stevens,  American  Prot* 
estant  EpiscoKtl  bishop:  b.  Providence,  R.  I.,  22 
Jan.  1832;  d.  Dubuque,  Iowa,  13  May  189a  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard  CoII^,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1854;  prepared  for  the  min- 
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istry  at  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1857  and  priest  in  1858. 
After  holding  various  charges  in  New  England 
and  for  a  tune  editing  the  Church  Monthly, 
published  in  Boston,  he  becamo  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1869.  Here 
he  remained  for  the  next  seven  years,  during 
the  last  six  months  of  which  time  he  was  also 
president  of  Hobart  College.  He  had  already 
acted  as  professor  of  history  there  1871-73,  and 
had  been  in  186S  appointed,  in  succession  to  Dr. 
Hawks,  historiographer  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  a  position  wluch  he  held  until  his 
death.  In  three  successive  general  conven- 
tions, beginning  with  the  year  of  this  appoint- 
nent,  he  was  secretary  of  the  House  of  Clerical 
and  Lay  Deputies.  In  1876  he  entered  the 
upper  house  by  his  consecration  as  bishop  of 
Iowa.  In  addition  to  his  ordinary  episcopal 
labors,  he  was  in  general  demand  as  a  preacher, 
and  continued  during  the  rest  of  his  life  his 
historical  studies.  The  fruits  of  these  remain 
especially  in  the  valuable  'Historical  Collec- 
tions' illustrating  the  history  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  various  States,  and  the  publication 
of  the  journals  of  the  General  Convention,  wiA 
notes  and  appendices,  at  first  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  Hawks  and  afterward  independently. 
He  published  also  a  connected  *  History  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  1587  to  1883* 
(1885)  and  other  works. 

PERRY,  Iowa,  city,  of  Dallas  County,  on 
the  Chicago,  Milwatikee  and  Saint  Paul  and 
the  MinneapoUs  and  Saint  L^uis  railroads,  35 
miles  northwest  of  Des  Uoines.  It  has  ex- 
tensive ^ricultural  interests  and  manufactures 
cement  blocks,  tile  spades,  washing  machines, 
etc  It  contains  a  public  library  and  is  the 
seat  of  Jones  College.  The  aty  owns  the 
water-supply  system.    Pop.  4,630. 

PERRY,  N.  v.,  village  in  Wyoming  County, 
on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Rail- 
way, 55  miles  southwest  of  Rochester.  The  vil- 
lage has  a  public  library,  a  masonic  temple  and 
modem  school  buildings,  knitting  mills,  cutlery 
factory,  machine  shops,  etc  Toe  water-supply 
system  is  the  property  of  the  village.  Pop. 
5,009. 

PERRY,  Okla.,  city,  county-seat  of  Noble 
Count^f;  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 

Railroad,  about  30  miles  northeast  of  Guth- 
rie. It  is  in  an  agricultural  re^on,  in  which 
stock-raising  is  an  important  industry.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  flour,  feed,  machine 
repair-shops  and  cigars.  It  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  grain  and  livestock.  Perry  was  set- 
tled in  1889  and  a  United  States  landofiice  is 
stationed  here.  It  has  a  Carac^e  library,  pub- 
lic parks  and  operates  municipal  waterworics 
and  electric-lighting  plant.  Pop.  3,200. 

PEKRY^  a  fermented  beverage  made  from 
the  juice  of  pears. 

PBRRYVILLE,  Batde  of,  and  the  Ken- 
tucky Campaign  ot  1M2.  After  the  expulsion 

of  the  Confederate  arnqr  from  Corinth,  Miss, 
(q.v.),  29  May  1862,  General  Halleck's  large 
army  of  137,000  men  was  unfortunately  and, 
33  it  afterward  proved,  mutakenly  divided,  and 
the  army  of  the  Ohio,  under  Gen.  D.  C.  Buell, 
10  Tune,  upon  a  peremptory  demand  from  the 
authorities  at  Washington,  was  ordered  ^  to 
move  on  Chattanooga,  the  movement  beginning 


next  day  aiong  the  line  of  die  Meoifhts  and 

Charleston  railroad.  This  railroad  had  to  be 
rebuilt  as  the  army  moved  forward*  and  frmn 
its  k)cation  it  was  constantly  under  attack  and 
destructi(»i  by  enemy  raiders.  The  Union 
arms  had  opened  the  Mississiptu  to  Memphis 
and  Vicksburg,  and  all  the  country  north  of  the 
line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad 
and  Tennessee  River,  as  far  east  as  Bridge- 
port, Ala.,  and  following  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  northward,  to  tae  Ohio  River,  had 
come  into  Union  possession.  The  two  great 
States,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  except  the 
eastern  part  of  the  latter,  and  the  key  to  the 
railroad  system  of  the  South  were  held  by 
Union  troops.  The  advance  of  the  Union 
armies  on  Chattanooga  and  KnoxviUe,  in  June 
and  July,  led  to  prompt  reinforcement  of 
Chattanooet  and  Knoxville  by  the  Confeder- 
ates, and  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg  was  authorized 
to  make  a  counter  movement  into  Middle  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky.  The  idea  obtained  in 
the  South  that  the  people  of  Kentuct^  would 
rise  and  swell  the  Ccmfederate  ranks,  and  at 
Richmond  it  was  thou^t  that  Bragg  cotild 
march  through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  and  beyond.  Bragg  was 
then  at  Tupelo,  Miss,,  and  Gen.  E.  Kirby 
Smith  was  in  command  of  the  department  em- 
bracing Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  with  a 
force  of  15,000  men.  Information  led  both  to 
believe  that,  if  properly  armed,  at  least  25,000 
in  Kentudky  and  Tennessee  would  jc»n  thdr 
armies.  At  the  same  time  Generals  Earl  Van 
Dom  and  Sterling  Price  were  to  move  from 
Mississippi  into  West  Tennessee  and  Bra^ 
thought  that  all  bis  forces  would  tuute  in  Ohio. 
On  21  July  he  ordered  his  own  army  of  45,000 
from  Tupelo  to  secure  Chattanooga  against 
Buell's  advance,  and  to  pr^mre  for  movement 
to  the  Ohio.  Bragg  divided  his  army  into  two 
wings,  the  right  commanded  hy  Gen.  L.  Polk, 
the  left  by  General  Hardee,  lie  crossed  the 
Tennessee  at  and  above  Chattanooga  on  21-24 
August,  and  his  column  of  30,000  men  took  up 
the  march  over  Walden's  Ridge  and  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains.  Turning  Buell's  left, 
whose  advance  was  at  McMinnville  and  Alta- 
mont,  it  threatened  Nashville;  whereupon 
Buell  ordered  a  concentration  of  his  army  at 
Murfreesboro,  where  thejr  arrived  3-5  Septem- 
ber. Hearing  there  of  Nelson's  defeat  at 
lUchmond.  Ky.  (q.v.)  on  30  August  he  fdl 
bade  to  rover  Nashnlle  and  his  connections 
with  Louisville.  Bragg  now  turned  northward 
for  Louisville  and  the  Ohia  He  entered  Ken- 
tucky 5  September,  about  45  miles  above  Nash- 
ville, and  halted  at  Gla^w  on  the  12th.  On 
the  13th  he  found  that  Buell  was  ahead  of  him 
on  the  railroad  from  Nashville  to  Bowling 
Green.  Bragg,  however,  marching  from^  Glas- 
gow across  the  country,  with  a  force  of 
25m  captured  Munfordsville,  with  over  4,000 
men,  17  September,  and  took  up  a  strcmg 
position  on  uie  south  side  of  Green  River,  in- 
tending to  ^ve  Buell  battle,  but  owing  to  want 
of  supplies  he  changed  his  mind.  He  released 
his  prisoners  on  parole  and  on  the  n^t  of  Uk 
19th  abandoned  his  position,  whidi  BudI, 
marching  from  Bowling  Green,  was  about  to 
attack,  and  marched  for  Bardstown,  thus  leav- 
ing the  road  to  Louisville  open  to  Buell,  who 
entered  ^  dty  on  the  2Sth.  Bragg  seems  to 
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have  given  up  all  idea  of  fighting  and  devoted 
al!  his  energies  to  for^n^  for  supplies  and 
endeavoring^  to  raise  recruits  for  his  army. 
He  was  eminently  successful  in  the  first,  gath- 
ering huge  droves  of  cattle  and  trwns  of  pro- 
visions, and  some  recruits  joined  him.  Thongfa 
he  bad  been  at  first  headed  for  Ohio,  he  was 
now  traveling  away  from  it.  Meanwhile  E. 
Kirl^  Smith  had  occupied  Lexington,  Paris, 
Frankfort  and  Cynthiana.  and  sent  General 
Heth  to  threaten  Covington  and  Gndnnati. 
On  18  September  Smith  was  in  motion  to  join 
Bragg  at  Shelbyville,  but  hearing  of  Gen.  Geo. 
W.  Morgan'-s  evacuation  of  Cumberland  Gap 
(q.v.)  and  retreat  northward,  he  suspended  his 
movement  westward  and  marched  his  entire 
army  east  toward  Mount  Sterling,  to  intercept 
Morgan.  In  this  he  failed,  and  as  Bragg  re- 
ports: 'The  delay  caused  by  the  necessity  of 
Smith's  going  prevented  his  forming  junction 
with  my  forces  at  Shelbyville,  and  enabled 
General  Buell  to  reach  Louisville  before  an 
assault  could  be  made  by  the  combined  force." 
Smith  next  marched  back  to  the  vicinity  of 
Frankfort,  Bragg  in  person  5oining  him  from 
an  inspection  tour,  with  the  information  that 
Buell  was  moving  out  of  Louisville. 

On  reaching  Lotdsville  Buell  found  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  pouring  in  from  the  West, 
and  Grant  sent  him  a  detachment,  increasing 
the  army  of  the  Ohio  to  nearly  100,000.  The 
army  was  ready  to  march  against  Brag(?  at 
Bardstown,  where  only  Polk's  corps  remained, 
when  on  the  29th  Buell  was  handed  an  order 
from  Washington  relieving  him  from  com- 
mand and  assigning  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas  to 
sncceed  hhn.  Thomas  protested  against  the 
change  of  command,  ana  the  order  was  sus- 
pended, Thomas  being  announced  in  orders  as 
second  in  command,  but  the  straightening  out 
process  cost  a  delay  of  24  hours.  The  three 
corps  of  the  army  were  commanded  by  Gens. 
A.  McD.  McCook,  T.  L.  Crittenden  and  C  C 
Gilbert  On  1  October  Buell's  armv  of  68,000 
fighting  men  moved  out  of  Louisville  tn  three 
columns  against  Polk  at  Bardstown.  General 
Sill  with  his  own  division  and  Dumont's 
marched  direct  to  Frankfort  to  threaten  E. 
Kirby  Smith.  Bragg,  at  Frankfort,  believing 
that  Sill  was  but  the  advance  of  Buell's  main 
body  marching  foi-  that  place,  ordered  General 
Polk  to  move  the  entire  army  from  Bardstown 
toward  Frankfort  and  to  strike  Sill  and  Buell 
in  flank,  while  E.  Kirby  Smith,  advancing  from 
Frankfort,  met  the  Union  column  in  front. 
But  Polk,  finding  that  he  had  Buell's  whole 
army  before  him,  disregarded  Bragg's  order 
and  retired  slowly  by  way  of  PerryvilTe  toward 
Harrodsburg,  where  he  thought  that  the  entire 
Confederate  army  in  Kentucky  would  be  con- 
centrated. When  Bragg  heard  of  this,  4  Octo- 
ber, he.  Smith  and  others  were  formally  inang- 
uratine  a  secession  governor  of  Kentndcy  at 
Frankfort,  a  ceremony  that  was  cut  short  upon 
the  announcement  that  Sill  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. Smith,  accompanied  by  the  newly 
inaugurated  governor,  retreated  in  haste  to- 
ward Lexington.  Dumont's  division  occupied 
the  city,  and  Sill  slipped  away  on  the  8th  to 
join  Buell.  Smith  took  position  near  Ver- 
sailles, to  cover  Lexington  and  watch  an  ad- 
vance from  Frankfort.  Polk,  with  two  divi- 
sions, was  ordered  to  join  Smith.  Hardee, 
with  hta  two  infantry  divirions  and  Wheeler's 
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cavalry,  was  left  to  hold  Perryville  and  cover 
the  depot  of  supplies  at  Camp  Dick  Robinson. 

Meanwhile  Buell's  three  columns  were  ap- 
proaching Perryville.  Gilbert,  with  the  centre, 
preceded  by  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  drove  bade 
Wheeler,  and  on  the  night  of  the  /th  went  into 
camp  four  miles  from  Perryville,  about  40 
miles  south  of  Frankfort.  Crittenden,  with  the 
right,  was  to  have  encamped  at  Hayesville,  but 
finding  no  water,  he  marched  three  miles  to  the 
west.  McCook,  with  the  left,  after  some  re- 
sistance, reached  Mackville,  10  miles  from 
Perryville,  the  same  distance  from  Harrods- 
burg, and  six  miles  in  rear  and  to  the  left  of 
Gilbert.  Late  in  the  afternoon  Bragg,  at  Har- 
rodsburg, heard  from  Hardee  that  he  was 
being  pressed  by  Gilbert,  whom  the  Confeder- 
ates supposed  to  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
Buell's  army  and  ordered  Polk  to  join  Hardee 
with  Cheatham's  division  and  attack  Gilbert. 
Hardee  and  Polk  urged  a  union  of  Bragg's  and 
Smith's  armies  before  giving  battle.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  when  it  was  seen  that 
the  Union  forces  were  advancing,  Polk,  cor- 
rectly informed  that  the  greater  part  of  Buell's 
army  was  in  his  front,  determined  to  disregard 
Bragg'3  order  to  attack,  and  after  consultation 
with  Hardee  and  other  officers,  he  concluded 
"to  adopt  the  defensive-offenave.*  The  battle 
began  in  an  effort  of  the  Federals  to  get  water, 
through  gaining  possession  of  the  springs  at 
Perryville^  in  quest  of  which  Col.  Dan  Mc- 
cook's bngade  advanced  at  3  am.  of  the  8th 
and  took  position  in  advance  of  Chaplin's 
Creek.  After  daylirfit  it  was  joined  by  the 
remainder  of  Sheridan's  division,  followed  b^ 
Mitchell's  and  a  brigade  of  Sdioepf's.  Shen- 
dan  moved  up  the  road,  driving  back  strong 
skirmish- lines,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  advance, 
with  Mitchell  on  his  right,  he  formed  line  of 
battle  on  ground  overlooking  a  branch  of  Doc- 
tor's Creek  It  was  nearly  11  a.m.  when  Rous- 
seau's division,  the  advance  of  McCook's  corps, 
came  up  on  the  left  of  Sheridan,  about  400 
yards  from  him.  Lytle's  and  Harris'  brigades 
were  put  on  the  right.  Terrill's  bngade  of 
Jackson's  division  on  the  left,  Webster's  brigade 
of  Jackson's  division  in  rear  of  Rousseau,  and 
Starkweather's  brigade  of  Rousseau's  division, 
with  two  batteries  on  hifrh  ground,  to  the  left 
and  rear  of  Terrill's  brigade.  Soon  infantry 
and  artillery  on  both  sides  were  engaged.  The 
battle  was  mainly  fought  on  McCook's  line. 
Buell's  army  numbered  about  58,000  men,  and 
was  confronted  by  16,000.  But  tiiis  inequalihr 
was  not  suspected  ty  either  side.  Buell 
thought  the  whole  of  Bragg's  command  was 
before  him  and  made  carefulplans  for  an  atta^c 
on  the  following  day.  The  Confederates  be- 
lieving they  faced  only  a  single  corps  attacked 
courageously. 

General  Bragg  came  upon  the  field  from  Har- 
rodsburg aibout  10  A.H.,  and  was  surprised  and 
angered  when  informed  by  Polk  that  he  had  as- 
sumed the  defensive-offensive.  Cheatham's 
division  of  7,000  arriving,  Bragg  made  some 
changes  in  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  mov- 
ing Cheatham's  division  to  the  right,  and 
ordered  Polk  to  open  the  attack.  Polk  was  dila- 
tory, and  Brawr  led  the  entire  line  forward,  his 
left  striking  Sheridan,  and  the  centre  and  right 
falling  funously  upon  McCook  at  2  p.u.,  Im- 
medlatety  invoMng  Ms  entire  line  in  a  desperate 
struge^e.  Terrill's  brigade,  on  the  left,  but 
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partially  formed,  recciTed  a  heavy  blow  from 
Cheatham's  division  and  Wharton's  cavalrv; 
General  Jackson,  the  division  commander,  was 
Idlled  at  almost  the  first  fire,  while  directing 
the  fire  of  Parson's  battery;  and  the  brigade, 
composed  o£  raw  troops,  after  inflictinR  severe 
loss  on  Maney's  brigade,  was  routed,  abandon- 
ing seven  of  Parson's  eight  guns.  The  Con- 
federates, advancing,  struck  Starkweather  to 
the  rear  and  left  of  Terrill,  and  were  checked 
and  repulsed  by  the  fire  of  lus  two  batteries  and 
unyielding  infantry,  the  attacking  brigades  of 
Mancy  and  Stewart  loung  nearly  half  their 
men.  Later  in  the  action  Starkweather  was 
obliged  to  yield  some  ground,  and  General  Ter- 
rill, in  a  vain  effort  to  rally  a  part  of  his 
brigade  on  him,  was  mortally  wounded.  From 
the  attack  upon  'Terrill  the  battle  rolled  do\vn 
the  line  upon  the  'brigades  of  Lytle  and  Harris, 
of  Rousseau's  division,  the  greater  part  of  Buck- 
ncr*s  diviuon  attaddn^  them  with  fury  and, 
taking  advantage  o£  an  mterval  of  400  yards  be- 
tween the  right  of  Rousseau  and  the  left  of 
Sheridan,  pressing  thdr  attack  at  this  point. 
Colonel  Webster  sprung  to  Rousseau's  support 
and  was  killed;  his  brigade,  with  those  of  Lytle 
and  Harris,  were  soon  overpowered  and  forced 
back  nearly  a  mile ;  Lytle  was  seriously  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner ;  and  the  three  brigades,  ter- 
ribly thimied,  were  ^>out  to  dissolve  in  frag- 
ments, when  ^  Colonel  Gooding's  brieade,  of 
Mitchell's  division,  came  up  from  the  right, 
made  a  gallant  oiarge,  and  after  nearly  an 
hour's  contest,  in  which  it  lost  499  Idlled  and 
wounded,  one-third  of  its  strength,  checked  the 
Confederate  advance  and  then  threw  it  back 
beyond  Chaplin's  Creek.  Steedman's  brigade 
arrived  about  sunset  and  Lieut.  F.  G.  Smith's 
battery,  supported  by  the  18di  United  States 
Infantry,  was  pushed  forward  and  opened  widi 
canister;  but  it  soon  grew  dark  and  the  firing 
ceased  on  both  sides.  On  Mccook's  right  Sher- 
idan was  attacked  by  a  part  of  Buckner's  divi- 
sion and  that  of  Anderson.  He  had  a  good 
position  and,  beside  checking  the  assault  on  his 
own  front,  helped  McCook  by  turning  his  artil- 
lery upon  the  flank  of  the  troops  opposing  him ; 
hut  unfortunately  Gilbert,  his  corps  commander, 
ordered  him  and  Mitchell  to  fall  back,  dius  un- 
covering McCook's  ri^t  However,  he  soon 
advanced,  held  his  ground,  though  severely 
pressed,  and  as  his  right  was  strongly  threat- 
ened, Mitchell  sent  General  Carlin's  brigade  to 
his  assistance.  Carlin  formed  on  his  rii^t  and, 
making  an  impetuous  charge,  broke  the  Con- 
federate  lines  and  drove  them  back  throujirh 
Periyville,  capturing  in  the  town  15  to  20  cais- 
sons and  wagons,  loaded  with  ammunition,  and 
a  guard  of  140  officers  and  men.  This  was 
about  nightfall  and  ended  the  battle  on  that 
part  of  the  field.  Crittenden's  corps,  on  the 
right,  was  not  engaged  and  had  but  two  men 
wbunded.  Of  Buell's  58,000  men  on  the  field 
less  than  half  were  engaged.  The  noise  of  the 
action  had  been  muffled  by  the  surrounding 
woods  and  Buell  was  unaware  of  the  battle  till 
4  p.H.  The  Union  loss  was  845  killed.  2351 
wounded  and  515  missing,  an  aggregate  of  4.211. 
The  Confederate  kiss  was  510  Idlled,  2,635 
wounded  and  251  missing,  an  aggregate  of 
3,396.  Considering  the  number  of  men  en- 
gaged and  the  brief  duration  of  the  battle,  it  is 
regarded  as  die  bloodiest  engagement  of  the 
Civil  War. 


During  the  oieht  Bragg,  abandoning  his  dead 
and  many  wotmded,  anal3  of  the  15  guns  he 
had  captured,  withdrew  from  the  field,  and  at 
daylight  be  retreated  to  Harrodsburg,  where  he 
was  joined  by  E,  Kirby  Smith,  raising  his  com- 
mand to  over  60,000  men.  Buell  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Sill's  (Uvision,  .which  arrived  on  the 
11th,  and  next  day  advanced  and  maneuvered  to 
turn  Bragg's  left.  Bragg  fell  back  to  Bryants- 
ville,  an<3  on  the  13th  he  oegan  his  retreat  from 
Kentucky  by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap.  BudI 

?ursued|  the  bulk  of  his  army  stopjung  at  Cralb 
)rdiard,  the  advance  going  as  far  as  London, 
where  pursuit  ended,  and  Buell  moved  back  to 
the  line  of  the  Louisville  and  Na^ville  Rail- 
road. Bragg  continued  his  retreat,  passing 
throu^  Cumberland  Gap  1^26  October. 

The  Confederate  campaign  into  Kentucky 
was  a  failure  and  a  sore  disappointment  to 
General  Bragg  and  his  government  In  bis  re- 
port Bragg  s^:  The  campaign  was  pre(Ucated 
on  a  belief  and  the  most  positive  assurance  that 
the  people  of  this  coiutry  would  rise  in  mass  to 
assert  meir  independence.  No  people  ever  had 
so  favorable  an  opportunity,  but  I  am  distressed 
to  add  there  is  little  or  no  disposition  to  avail 
of  it.  Wilting  perhaps  to  accept  their  inde- 
pendence, they  are  neither  disposed  nor  willing 
to  risk  their  lives  or  their  property  in  its 
achievement.  With  ample  means  to  arm  20,000 
men  and  a  force  with  that  to  fully  redeem  the 
State,  we  have  not  yet  issued  half  the  arms  left 
up  by  casualties  incident  to  the  campaign.* 
Consult  ^Official  Records>  (Vol.  XVI) ;  Fry. 
*The  Army  under  BuelP ;  the  Century  Com- 
pany's ^Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War* 
(Vol.  III). 

£.  A.  OSUAK. 

PERSEPHONE,  pir  Eiph'&-n2  (Gredc 
Uepae^M/;  Lat.  Proserpina;  other  Greek  forms 
appear),  in  Greek  myth,  according  to  some  the 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Styx,  or,  according  to 
the  more  usual  tradition,  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Demeter  (Ceres).  Pluto  carried  her  off, 
with  the  consent  of  Zeus,  and  made  her  hb 
wife.  TTiis  fable  has_  been  treated  hy  several 
poets  and  adorned,  in  different  ways.  In 
Homer,  where  she  "bears  the  name  of  Perse- 
phoneia,  no  mention  is  made  of  her  having  been 
carried  off  by  Pluto  against  her  will.  She  is 
simply  represented  as  the  majestic  and  awful 
wife  of  Pluto  and  queen  of  the  lower  world. 
According^  to  the  later  story  Persephone  was 
once  dancing  in  the  choir  of  nymphs  led  by 
Athena  and  Artenus  in  a  grassy  meadow.  l.eav- 
ing  the  dancers  she  went  widi  some  of  her  com- 

Bnions  to  gather  Rowers.  At  the  prayer  of 
uto,  and  with  the  consent  of  Zeus,  the  earth 
produced  100  blooming  narcissuses  from  otie 
root,  and  gods  and  men  were  astonished  at  their 
beauty  and  delighted  by  their  odor.  The  maid 
eagerly  gathered  them,  and,  beguiled  by  their 
magic  power,  wandered  from  her  companions. 
Suddenly  the  earth  opened,  and  Pluto,  rising 
from  the  chasm  with 'his  immortal  steeds,  seixed 
Persephone,  and  carried  her  in  a  golden  diariot 
to  die  lower  world.  She  called  loudly  on  her 
father  for  protection,  but  in  vain ;  no  one  heard 
her  cries  except  Hecate  and  the  Sun. 

In  vain  did  Zeus  attempt  to  obtain  her 
mother's  consent  to  her  marriage  with  Pluto 
and  he  at  length  granted  her  permission  to  re- 
turn to  the  upper  world  provided  she  had  not 
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tasted  any  of  die  food  of  the  gods.  But  while 
walldns  throtig^  the  lovely  fields  of  Elystmn 
she  had  eaten  a  pomegranate,  and  all  that  Zeus 
conJd  grant  to  the  prayers  of  her  afflicted 
mother  was  that  she  should  spend  the  spring 
and  summer  of  each  year  in  the  upper  world. 
See  Demeter. 

The  diief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Perse- 
phone were  Attica  and  Sicily,  although  her  wor- 
ship was  not  wholly  neglected  in  any  part  of 
Greece  or  in  any  of  the  Greek  colonies.  Some- 
times she  shared  the  honors  paid  to  her  hus- 
band, sometimes  those  paid  to  her  mother,  and 
sometimes  particular  celebrations  were  dedi' 
cated  to  her  alone.  In  Attica  she  bore  the 
name  of  Kore,  that  is,  the  daughter,  namely,  of 
Demeter.  who  is  sometimes  called  He  Meter, 
the  mother;  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  (Q;V.) 
held  in  September,  were  sacred  to  both.  Ihe 
story  of  Persephone  in  the  simple  form  in 
which  it  is  given  by  the  Gredk  poe^  is  univer- 
sally held  to  be  a  mythical  account  of  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  and  this  interpretation 
is  so  obvious  that  the  ancients  themselves  saw 
in  the  abduction  of  Persephone  a  symbol  of 
autumn  when  the  fruits  of  nature  msappear; 
and  in  her  return  a  symbol  of  spring.  This 
idea  of  the  myth  is  'beautifully  worked  out  in 
Schiller's  ballad,  *Klage  des  Ceres.* 

PERSSPOLIS,  per-sep'd-lis,  in  ancient 
geographer  a  cairital  of  the  Persian  eminre,  near 
Uie  junction  of  the  Araxes  River  (now  the 
Kur)  and  the  Medus  (now  Polvar),  and  35 
miles  northeast  of  the  modem  dty  of  Shiraz. 
Persepolis  is  Greek  for  "Persian  City* ;  the 
form  of  the  Persian  name  is  unknown,  but  as 
the  earlier  notices  in  Greek  authors  call  it 
Persae,  and  as  it  succeeded  Pasargadae  (q.v.). 
whose  name  possibly  means  'the  of  the 
Persians,*  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Uie  Greek 
name  is  a  translation  of  Ae  Persian  and  not  a 
new  appellation.  The  dty,  probably  already  a 
great  one,  became  the  Persian  capital  under 
Darius  I.  Both  Darius  and  Xerxes  did  much  to 
build  up  and  beautify  the  city,  which  was 
strongly  fortified  with  a  triply  wall  about  the 
citadel,  on  which  were  the  royal  palace  and 
treasury.  This  part  of  the  dty  was  destrtwed 
hy  Alexander  the  Great  (about  330  B.C.) ;  but 
the  northern  part,  die  real  dty,  was  unhvmed 
and  retained  some  in»)ortance  down  to  the  1st 
century  b.c.  About  200  a.d.  Istaldir  arose  here 
and  became  a  royal  dty  of  the  Sassanids  down 
to  632  A.D.  The  ruins  of  Persepolis  are  among 
the  most  important  of  the  remains'  of  andent 
Pema.  They  lie  in  the  desert  plain  of  Mer- 
dasht  nearly  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  which 
are  suffidently  described  tn  the  native  name  of 
Seh  Gumbeddan.  that  is,  *the  three  cupolas*  : 
the  natives  call  the  ruins  Takfati  Jfemshed 
("Temshed's  Throne*),  Tchil  Minar  («Forty 
Pillars*),  and  Nakshi  Rustem  («Rustem's  Pic- 
ture»).  The  first  two  names  are  variants  and 
are  applied  to  the  buildings  topping  three  ter- 
races, up  which  lead  a  doable  staircase,  broad 
enough  for  10  men  to  pass  abreast,  with  a  slope 
so  gentle  that  it  is  easy  to  ride  up  on  horse-* 
back  over  the  106  steps.  The  second  terrace, 
35  feet  hig^  and  550  feet  long,  has  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  great  propytea,  attributed  to 
Xerxes,  portals  with  four  figures  of  winged 
bulls,  two  of  them  with  men's  heads,  closely  re- 
sembling the   Assyrian   statues   in  Nineveh. 


Southeast  of  the  promtea  is  Xerxes'  dirone 
room  with  13  great  columns  64  feet  high  and 
29^  feet  apart,  still  standing;  it  seems  to  have 
been  open  to  the  air.  At  one  side  is  the  en- 
dosed  pavilion  of  Darius,  250  feet  square, 
which  tod  100  columns.  North  of  Takhti  Jem- 
shed  are  the  tetragonal  pyramidal  remains  of  an 
andent  fire  temple.  Consult  Curzon,  'Persia* 
(1892):  Dieulafoy,  *L'Art  antique  de  la  Perse* 
(1884-^9)  and  Mme.  Dieulafoy,  'La  Perse,  la 
Susiane  et  la  Chaldee;  Fergusson,  'The  Palaces 
of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored'  (1851); 
Stolze  and  Andreas,  *Die  achamenidischen  und 
sassanidischen  Denkmaler  und  Insdiriften  von 
Per|e^lis>  (1882);  and  Stolze,  'PersepoUs* 

PERSEUS,  p6r'sus,  last  king  of  the  Mace- 
donians, son  of  Philip  V :  b.  about  212  B.c. ;  d. 
Alba,  Italy^about  163  B.c.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  179  B.C.,  renewed  the  treaty  with  Rome 
which  his  father  had  been  preparing  to  break, 
but  continued  the  preparations  for  vrar  in  which 
he  had  been  enga^d  In  168  &c  the  Romans 
sent  Ludus  j^jnihus  Paulns  against  him,  and 
after  a  campaign  of  13  days  the  Macedonian 
army  was  routed.  Perseus  escaped  to  Samo- 
thrace,  but  was  captured  by  the  Romans  and 
died  in  honoraftile  capdvity  at  Alba  some  years 
later.  Cx>nsult  Drmrsen,  Mjiesdiichte  dea  Helle- 
nismus>  (2  ed.,  18?7-78) ;  Mahaffy,  <Alexander'8 
Empire*  (1888). 

PERSEUS,  fabulous  Greek  hero,  son  of 
Danae  and  Zeus,  and  grandson  of  Acrtsius.  In 
consequence  of  an  oracle  which  had  foretold 
that  Acrisius  would  die  by  the  hands  of  a  son 
of  Danae  (See  Danab)  he  was  sent  to  sea  on 
his  birth,  in  a  chest  with  his  mother.  But  the 
chest  reached  the  Island  of  Seriphos,  and  on 
being  opened  both  mother  and  son  were  found 
to  be  alive.  Dictys,  a  fidierman  who  found 
them,  convened  them  to  his  brother,  Polydectes, 
king  of  the  island,  at  whose  court  Perseus  was 
brought  up.  Polydectes  at  fi«t  treated  Perseus 
with  Idndness  but  when  he  was  grown  up  be- 
came anxious  to  get  rid  of  him,  as  he  thought 
he  would  prove  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
gratifying  a  passion  which  he  had  conceived  for 
his  mother  Danae.  Under  pretense,  therefore, 
of  suing  for  the  daughter  of  C&iomaus,  he  re- 
quested from  his  friends  presents  of  rarities  to 
make  his  wedding  feast  more  splendid;  and 
when  Perseus  professed  willingness  to  bring 
him  anything  that  he  desired,  even  the  head  of 
the  Gorgon  Medusa,  bade  him  bring  what  he 
had  mentioned.  Cx)nducted  by  Hermes  and 
Athena,  he  first  went  on  to  the  western  coast  of 
the  ocean,  to  the  three  Graia^  who  had  but  one 
eye  and  one  tooth  in  common.  Perseus  got  pos- 
session of  these,  and  promised  to  restore  them 
on  condition  that  they  would  bring  him  to  the 
nymphs,  who  kept  the  instruments  whidi  he 
needed  in  this  enterprise  —  the  talaria,  or 
winged  shoes,  the  bag,  and  the  helmet  of  Pluto, 
which  made  its  wearer  invisible.  Led  by  Hermes 
and  Athena,  he  reached  the  slumbering  Gor- 
f^ns.  With  his  face  averted  he  approached  the 
monsters  whose  look  transformed  the  spec- 
tator into  stone,  saw  the  head  of  Medusa  iiy 
reflection  in  his  brazen  shield,  and  cut  it  off. 
Upon  his  return,  he  transformed  Polydectes, 
with  alt  his  assodates,  into  stone;  and  having 
placed  Dic^  upon  the  throne  of  Seriphos,  re- 
turned to  Hemes  the  tsdaria,       and  hehnet; 
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and  RBve  to  Athena  die  Gorgon's  bead  whtdi 
she  fixed  in  the  centre  of  her  shield,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  on  her  breastplate.  Perseus  then 
went  to_  Argos  to  visit  his  grandfather,  Acrisius. 
To  avoid  tHepredictions  of  an  orade  Acrisius 
had  6ed  to  Inessaly,  but  could  not  escape  his 
destiiv,  for  Perseus  followed  him  (here  and 
killed  turn  accidentally  with  the  discos,  of  which 
he  was  the  inventor.  In  consequence  of  this 
event  he  refused  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Araos, 
which  had  thus  fallen  to  bin,  and  exchanirea  it 
for  Tiryns,  the  kii^doni  of  Mcsapentbes.  Here 
he  founded  Mycenae. 

In  astronomy,  a  northern  constdtation  of 
Ftolciqy,  exceeding^  rich  in  objects  of  inter- 
est. In  a  good  tdescope  the  douUe  duster  in 
the  Sword-handle  appears  w<Hiderfully  rich  in 
stars.  Persues  contains  the  variable  star  Algol 
(q.v.). 

FICRSBVBRANCE,  or  FINAL  PERSE- 
VERANCE, generally  referring  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  salvation  of  any  individual  has  been 
absolute^  fixed  from  etemi^,  and  that  after 
the  work  of  salvation  has  actually  been  begun, 
it  will  be  carried  forward  without  fail  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  (Consult  Romans  viii, 
30).  The  Westminster  Assembly's  Confesuoo 
of  Faith  declares:  *This  perseverance  of  the 
saints  depends  not  upon  their  own  free-wilL 
but  upon  the  immutability  of  the  decree  oi 
election  flowing  from  the  free  and  unchanging 
love  of  God  the  Father;  upon  Ac  effica^  of  the 
merit  and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ;  the 
abiding  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  seed  of  God 
within  them;  and  the  nature  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  —  from  all  whicb  ariseth  also  the  cer- 
tainty and  infallibiU^  thereof.* 

In  the  Arminian  theolc^  the  posnbilily  and 
even  danger  of  the  falling  away  of  saints  is 
admitted,  and  it  is  declared  that  free-will  gov- 
erns in  the  adherence  to  Christ,  and  does  not 
cease  to  govern  in  tbe  abandonment  of  him. 
The  Calvinist,  in  argument,  does  not  deny  such 
conditions,  but  insists  tliat  the  adisence  of  perse- 
verance in  itself  proves  that  actual  salvation 
was  never  hegaa  for  those  who  afterward 
became  backsliders. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  theology  the  term 
Final  Perseverance  signifies  the  preservation 
of  the  state  of  grace  till  the  end  of  life  on 
earth;  tbat  is,  from  the  last  conversion  until 
death — regardless  of  previous  lapses.  It  is 
viewed  both  as  a  power,  and  as  a  fact:  In  the 
first  sense  the  combination  of  sinritual  means 
whereby  it  becomes  possible  for  the  htunan 
will  to  persevere;  in  the  second,  an  accom- 
plishment by  the  constant  aid  of  divine  over- 
sight and  care,  and  in  its  eventuality  a  divine 
gift,  beyond  any  merit  achieved  by  the  human 
devotee.  Considt  Hodge.  C.  *  Systematic  The- 
ology' (New  York  1877) ;  Newman,  Cardinal, 
'Tracts  Theological  and  Ecdesiastical'  (London 
1874). 

PERSHING,  Cynu  L..  American  jurist: 
b.  Youngstown,  Westmoreland  Coun^  Pa.,  3 
Feb.  1825;  d.  Pottsville,  Pa..  29  June  1903.  He 
sustained  himself  as  a  clerk  and  teacher  at 
JeikrscHi  College,  Pa.,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1848,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850. 
He  practised  his  profession  in  Johnstown,  Pa., 
aiid  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1861,  1862, 
1863.  1864  and  1865.  In  October  1872  he  was 
dected  president  judge  of  Schuylkill  County, 


presiding  during  the  trial  of  tbe  members  of 
the  "'Molly  Maguire*  assodation,  and  was 
nominated  for  the  governorship  of  his  State 
the  Democrats  in  1875.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  law  journals  of  Fenuyh^ia- 

PSRSHING,  John  Joseph,  American  gen- 
eral: b.  Linn  County,  Mo.,  13  Sept.  I86a 
He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  in  1886  as  senior  cadet 
captain,  when  he  recdved  tus  commission  of 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Sixth  United  States 
Cavalry,  and  saw  his  first  active  service  in  the 
same  year  in  the  Apache  Indian  canfpaigns  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  In  1890-91  he  took 
part  in  the  Sioux  campaign  in  South  Dakota, 
commanding  for  a  time  the  Sioux  Indian  scouts. 
Appointed 'militaiy  instructor  in  the  Universiw 
of  Nebraska  in  1891  (where  he  took  his  LL.B. 
degree),  and  transferred  to  the  10th  Cavalry  as 
first  lieutenant  in  1892,  Pershitu:  continued  his 
lectures  at  the  nnivernf^  till  1895,  and  two  years 
later  became  instructor  in  tactics  at  West  Point 
He  won  special  commendation  in  the  Cree  cam- 
paign of  1896,  and  in  1898  was  made  chief  ord- 
nance officer  in  the  volunteers  with  the  rank  of 
major,  served  in  Cuba  and  organized  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs  there^  acting  as  chief  of  that 
department  till  August  1899,  when  he  left  the 
volunteers  and  was  sent  to  the  Philipinnes.  For 
four  years  he  was  engaged  Acre  as  adjutant- 
general  in  the  d^rtment  of  Mindanao  and  in 
command  of  the  military  operations  against  the 
Moros,  a  "fierce,  proud  and  restive*  tribe  of 
Mohammedans  that  had  defied  Spanish  author- 
ity for  centuries.  Pershing's  unqualified  success 
in  subjugating  tbe  Moros  and  even  winning 
their  confidence  and  friendship  was  a  skilful 
exhibition  of  miUtary  and  diplomatic  talents 
that  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  at  Wadungtoa  In  bis  message  to 
Congress  on  7  Dec  1903  President  Roosevdt 
paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  Captain  Pershing's 
achievements.  Critidsing  tbe  inadequate  system 
of  promotion  and  reward  for  meritorious  serv- 
ice, the  President  wrote,  *'The  only  people  who 
are  contented  with  a  system  of  promotion  by 
mere  seniority  are  those  who  are  contented  mth 
the  triumph  of  mediocrity  over  excdlence.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  when  a  man  renders  such  service  as 
Captain  Perabini^  rendered  last  spring  in  the 
Moro  campaign,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  re- 
ward him  without  at  once  jumping  him  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier-generaL*  The  President's 
words  aroused  considerable  opposition  both  in 
Congress  and  in  array  circles.  The  matter  was 
hdd  up  for  nearly  mree  years,  but  on  15  Se^ 
1906  it  was  oflraally  announced  that  Captain 
Pershing  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general 
over  the  heads  of  862  officers  who  ranked  him 
in  the  service.  Meanwhile,  during  1905-06. 
Pershing  served  as  military  attachi  at  Tokio 
and  spent  a  year  with  General  Kuroki's  anny 
in  the  Mandiurian  campaign  against  Russia, 
thus  gaining  valuable  experience  of  awdem 
warfare  and  large-scale  c^ierations.  Tlie  next 
years  were  spent  in  departmental  and  routine 
duties  till  the  Mexican  imbroglio  of  1915,  when 
Pershing  was  placed  in  command  of  a  punitive 
expedition  against  the  bandit  Francisco  Villa. 
While  engaged  on  this  service,  stationed  at  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  a  sad  domestic  tragedy  befel  him. 
In  1905  Captain  Pershing  had  married  Miss 
Fiancis  Warren,  daughter  of  Senator  Warren 
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of  Wyoming.  Four  children  were  bom  to 
then.  On  27  Aug.  1915  Mrs.  FershinR  and  her 
three  little  dati^ters  lost  their  lives  by  a  fire 
in  the  Presidio  at  San  Francisco.  The  son,  i 
boy  of  fiv^  alone  was  rescued 

On  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  European  War,  Pershing  was  chosen  (18 
May  1917)  to  command  the  American  Expe<£- 
tionary  Force  to  be  sent  to  Europe.  He  pr^ 
ceded  the  troops  with  his  staff  of  53  officers 
and  146  men  and  arrived  in  England  8  June 
1917.  After  studying  military  conditions  and 
ccmferring  with  the  king,  ministers  and  (^fidals, 
Major-General  Pershing  proceeded  to  France, 
arnving  at  Boulogne  on  13  June.  On  4  Oct. 

1917  the  United  States  Senate  revived  the  ranks 
of  general  and  lieutenant-general,  and  Per^uag 
wa«^l^|«,<  *»  l^^W  m!ne"r^.  bfing  tni-  gigtTtti 
Am^fican  soldier  to  hold  that  rank  sinT*^  Waeh- 
iflHtwi'.  Ift^  oGject  ot  tlie  cliange  was  to  place 
ttie  American  commanders  in  Eurosw  on  a  level 
with  those  of  the  Allies.  The  great  German 
offensive  whicdi  opened  21  March  1918  and  al- 
most brought  disaster  iqion  the  Allies  led  to 
the  appointment  of  General  Foch  (q.v.)  as 
generalissimo  on  .the  Western  front  and  brou|Hit 
about  that  unit;^'  of  action  alreadv  long  over- 
due. At  a  critical  moment  General  Pershing 
placed  the  whole  of  his  forces  at  the  disposid 
of  General  Foch  in  the  name  of  the  President 
and  people  of  the  United  States.    On  3  Aug. 

1918  the  Frendi  sovemment  conferred  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  upon  Gen- 
eral Pershing  in  recognition  of  the  great  serv- 
ices he  rendered  to  the  Allied  cause.  On  that 
occasion  Premier  Clemenceau  telegraphed  to 
the  general :  "France  Aall  never  forget  that  it 
was  at  a  moment  when  the  struggle  was  most 
bitter  that  your  splendid  troops  came  to  add 
their  efforts  to  ours.  This  cross  shall  be  the 
symbol  of  our  gratitude.*  At  the  close  of  the 
war  General  Pershittg  received  the  American 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  He  was  also 
decorated  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  (British).  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Paulownia  (Japan),  Grand  Cross  of  Saints 
Maurice  and  Lazarus  (Italy),  the  Order  of 
Leopold  (Belgium)  and  the  Cross  of  Ae  Mili- 
tary Order  of  Michael  the  Brave  (Rumania). 
The  British  decoration  carries  with  it  the  title 
of  *Sir.*  His  official  report  on  the  part  played 
in  the  war  by  the  American  amry  was  wb- 
lished  5  Dec  191&  Consult  MacAdam,  G.,  ^o 
Life  of  General  Pershing>  (tVorltPs  Work,  New 
York,  November  1918  et  seq.) ;  Tomlinson,  E., 
*The  Story  of  General  Pershing*  (New  Yoik 
1919). 

PERSIA  (Persian  Ir&n),  a  kingdom  of 
western  Asia  situated  between  lat.  25°  and  39' 
45'  N.  and  between  long.  44"  and  63*  £.;  area, 
about  628,0(X)  square  miles;  population,  j^out 
9,500,000.  According  to  various  treaties  with 
Russia  and  Turkey,  and  the  Seistan-Afghim 
Boundary  Commissions  of  1870  and  1905,  Persia 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Russian  Trans- 
caucaria  along  the  river  Aras  (Araxes)  to  the 

Slam^  of  Megan  and  the  Lenkoran  district  (both 
Lussian)  on  the  Caspian;  by  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  and  the  former  Tekke  Turkoman 
country,  now  known  as  the  Russian  Trans- 
caspian  terntory.  This  last-mentioned  frontier 
is  not  definitely^  fixed.  On  the  west,  Persia 
borders  on  Asiatic  Turkey,  though  her^  again. 


the  frontier  line  is  still  in  dispute.  On  the 
southwest  and  sotith  the  Peraan  Gulf  and  thie 
Aralnan  Sea  fom  natural  frontiers.  On  the 
cast*  toward  Afganistan  and  Baluchistan,  the 
boundary  was  fixed  by  the  Ferso-S^tan 
Boundaiy  Commission  of  1903-(15;  here  the 
dividing  line  runs  from  Sarakhs  on  the  Rnsso- 
Persian  frontier  (southeast  of  Merv)  down  to 
Gwattar  on  the  Arabian  Sea.  Persia  thus 
forms  an  irregular  triangular  mass  with  a  base 
running  from  below  Mount  Ararat  for  about 
1,000  miles  southeast  to  the  Gulf  of  Chnan,  and 
with  Dcar^  equal  sides  of  7(X)  miles  north  and 
east  from  Ararat  to  Saraldis,  and  thence  south- 
ward to  Gwattar.  in  long.  61°  30*  E.  Hie  en- 
tire coast  line  on  the  sotith  and  west  is  ever 
900  miles. 

T^ography^  The  centre  of  Persia  is  a 
vast  pbteau  with  a  mean  altitude  of  from 
3,000  to  5.000  feet  above  sea-level,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  a  flat  tableland,  for  the  country  is 
almost  everywhere  traversed  1^  lofty  ranges 
to  such  an  extent  that  die  strictlv  highland 
really  prevails  consldecahly  over  me  plateau 
formation.  With  few  exceptions  the  ranges 
run  diagonally  from  northwest  to  southeast. 
Some  of  the  ridges  run  for  over  100  miles  at 
mean  altitudes  of  from  8,000  to  10.000  feet, 
rising  in  some  places  to  16,000  or  17,000  feet. 
So  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  the  most  extensive 
and  loftiest  range  is  the  Koh-Dinar,  traversing  . 
the  western  province  of  Fars  at  an  elevation 
of  perhaps  17,000  to  1^000  feet.  Although 
still  unexplored  it  is  irfamly  visible  from  me 
Perisan  (5ulf  130  miles  aw«^over  intervening 
coast  ranges  known  to.be  1,000  feet  hi^.  The 
mountain  range  of  southern  Persia  presents  a 
succession  of  parallel  ridges  and  valleys  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  drive  between  tile  ranges  for 
some  hundreds  of  miles.  In  the  Elburz  chain 
running  over  500  miles  fran  west  to  eaat  and 
fringing  the  south  coast  of  die  Caspian,  stands 
the  giant  Dam&vand,  a  volcanic  motuitain  of 
lUxHit  19,000  feet  hi^.  This  range  continues 
on  the  eastern  flank  where  it  is  known  as  die 
Ala-Dagfa,  and  varies  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  with  numerous  valleys  inter* 
Versed,  joining  the  Paropamesan  range  in 
Afghanistan.  The  separate  ranges  in  the  noilh> 
west  merge  in  the  general  highland  systems  of 
Lnristan,  Kurdish  and  Armenia^Bere  sev- 
eral peaks  rise  to  1S,(XX)  feet.  The  parallel 
ranges  in  the  northwest  nmmng  southeast  to>- 
ward  Baluchistan  reach  ^eir  greatest  heights 
in  the  province  of  Fars  and  in  the  Bakbtiari 
Astrict.  The  valleys  between  them  are  ex- 
tremely fertile.  The  Konih-Koh  range,  mnnlng 
southeastward  to  Yezd,  maintains  a  height  of 
10;000  feet  for  m  long  distance  and  is  continued 
toward  tiie  Koh-i-Bitsmdn  (10,000  to  12,000 
feet)  by  the  soow-topped  Koh-Ban&n  and  other 
lofty  ndges,  culminating  with  the  K<rfi-Hazir 
(14.500  feet).  In  Sarhid,  southeast  of  this 
poiot,  the  volcano  Koh-i-Naushada  rises  to 
nearly  15,000  feet  In  recent  years  it  has  been 
determined  that  the  northern  scarp  of  Khora- 
san  is  an  eastern  continuation  of  me  Caucasus, 
and  not  of  the  Elburz  'Range  As  die  edges  of 
the  great  Iranian  Plateau  arc  all  higher  than 
the  earth  level  of  its  interior,  hardly  any  of 
the  rivers  and  streams  find  their  wi^  to  the 
sea,  but  lose  themselves  in  marsh  and  desert, 
e.K.,  the  river  Nendeh  Rnd,  on  the  bonks  of 
miich  Isfahan  as  built,  ends  abruptly  in  a 
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broad  shallow  lake  on  the  wide  plain  below. 
The  general  tendency  of  the  plateau  is  to  rise 
toward  all  the  seaboards  and  the  western  and 
northern  frontiers.  The  traveler  from  Europe 
desiring  to  reach  Teheran  via  the  Caspian  Sea 
must  cross  the  Elburz  Range;  to  penetrate  the 
interior  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  he  must  first 
overcome  formidable  motmtain  barriers  and 
lofty  passes.  Between  the  coast  ranges  and  the 
sea  there  is  but  little  arable  soil  excepting,  on 
the  Casj)ian,  the  delta  of  the  Safi-Rud,  and  a 
few  strips  along  the  Peruan  Gulf.  This  geo- 
grat^cal  inaccessibility  has  no  doubt  con- 
trimited  largely  to  the  badeward  state  of  the 
country  in  regard  to  dvilizartion  and  prosperiQr. 
Once  inside  the  natural  ramparts  of  Persia, 
however,  the  traveler  may  find  large  tracts  of 
fertile  plains  and  valleys  and  still  larger  regions 
of  dreary  desert,  waste  and  salt  marshes,  totally 
unfit  for  human  existence  or  cultivation.  Be- 
i^des  the  rich  plain  of  the  Urmia  Basin  in  the 
extreme  northwest,  extensive  level  tracts  occur 
everywhere  between  the  mountain  ranges.  A 
great  portion  of  eastern  Persia  is  occupied 
the  Great  Salt  Desert  of  Khorasan  (Dasht-i- 
Kavtr)  and  the  Desert  of  Lut  further  south. 
These  salt  marshes,  named  Kovir  in  the  north 
and  Kafeh  in  the  south,  collect  the  rainfall 
and  all  the  water  f  rcmt  surrotmiiifw  streams  and 
form  dangerous  quagmires  through  which  noth- 
ing can  pass.  There  are  several  of  sticfa  forma- 
tions of  considerable  extent  north  of  Kum, 
west  of  Yezd  and  south  of  Khaf.  All  the  lakes 
are  salt  water,  the  greatest,  in  the  northwest 
is  Lake  Urtmiieh-  south  of  Teheran  lies  the 
Darya-i-Nam4k  (Sea  of  Salt),  while  about  30 
others  are  scattered  through  the  country.  The 
lakes  have  a  curious  habit  of  shifting  thnr 
beds  and  moving  from  place  to  place.  A  "new* 
one  made  its  appearance  in  1883  w^ich,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  Shah  Muzaf&v-ed-IMn,  was  a 
lafce  that  had  dried  up  1.300  years  ago.  Steril- 
ity and  ^verty  are  the  predominant  features 
01  Persia.  Great  barren  plains  and  equally 
bare  mountains  are  the  rule;  for  many  miles 
not  a  tre^  a  shrub  or  a  blade  of  grass  ts  to  be 
seen*  and  mily  camel-thorn  and  veitch  are 
sparsely  dotted  about  on  the  arid  ground.  At 
intervus  the  monotony  is  relieved  in  the  iprii^ 
by  the  green  of  the  young  crops  around  tovms 
or  villages.  The  only  iuiands  on  the  Persian 
Coast  are  the  Kishm  group  in  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz,  claimed  1^  the  sultan  of  Oman,  and 
the  adjoining  islands  of  Larak  and  Hormns, 
belonging  to  Persia. 

Hydro|^qilur<— The  Karun  is  the  only 
navigable  nver  m  Persia-  Situated  in  the  west, 
it  rises  in  the  Bakhtiari  Mountains,  flows  Inr 
Shushter  and  Ahwaz  into  the  Shatt-e)-Arui 
above  Mohammerah  through  an  artificial  chan- 
nel, 45  miles  from  the  Gulf,  though  a  portion 
of  its  waters  continues  through  its  natural  bed, 
the  Bahmanshir,  ean  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  to 
the  head  of  the  Gulf,  though  on  Persian  terri- 
tory.  The  Karkh4  uid  Jarahi,  the  next  largest 
rivers,  also  flow  from  die  Lnristui  and  Kurdis- 
tan highUnda  into  the  Sfaatt-el-AraK  Soutfi  of 
the  Karun  flows  die  Tab,  a  slu^sh  waterway 
that  helped  to  form  the  Arabistin  delta,  one 
of  the  ri(^est  alluvial  plains  of  Persia.  Still 
further  south,  the  Minab  drains  all  the  wide 

Slains  across  the  hills  of  Bandar  Ahbas  and 
ows  by  the  town  of  Minab  into  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz.  The  largest  river  flowing  into  the 


Caspian  (east  of  Rasht^  is  the  Safid-Rud 
(White  River),  which  drains  an  area  of  25,(300 
^nare  miles  south  and  east  of  Lake  Ummidi. 
'The  Gurgan  and  Atrak  (the  latter  perhaps  event- 
ually becoming  the  Russian  frontier)  reach  the 
Caspian  on  the  southeast  coast  below'Chitdshliar. 
The  Keshef-Rud  rises  near  Kabushan,  joins  with 
the  Hari-Rud  and  forms  the  Tajand,  which  ex- 
pands to  a  swamp  short  of  reaching  the  Caspian. 
There  are  numerous  inland  rivers  irfiich  lose 
themselves  in  lakes  or  deserts,  the  principal  be- 
ing the  Aii-Chat  and  Jae^tu,  flovnng  to  Lake 
Unmudi;  the  Hamadan-Rud  and  Shurab,  ^s- 
appearing  in  the  Great  Kavir;  the  Zainda-Rud, 
watering  the  Isfahan  district  and  running  dry 
in  the  salt  marsh  of  Gavldiana;  the  Kur  (Bend- 
amir),  chief  feeder  of  the  salt  lake  BaMitefcan 
(Niriz)  ;  and  the  Mashkel,  whidfi  filters  along 
ute  Baluchistan  frontier  northward  to  the 
Hamun-i-Mashkel  in  the  Karan  desert* 

CUniKtad—  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  tem- 
perature and  rainfall,  ranging  between  excess- 
ive hut  and  extreme  cold.  The  moist,  sultry 
and  unhealdiy  climate  round  the  Caspian  and 
the  Persian  Gali  is  entirety  the  onmsite  of  the 
usually  fine  climate  of  the  platean,  where  the 
air  is  dry  and  exhilarating,  enabling  the  vision 
to  travel  almost  incredible  distances.  Yet  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  alternate  in  the  interior; 
heavy  snow  falls  during  the  winter  in  the  north- 
wn  parts  from  November  tiU  the  middle  of 
MardL  ThouK'h  the  sun  may  shine  fiercely  by 
day,  the  temperature  falls  as  low  as  IS"  or  20 
at  night  The  summer  heat  is  so  intense  that 
many  escape  to  the  hills  to  avoid  it  North- 
west and  southeast  winds  prevail  throughout 
the  year  with  considerable  uniformity,  their  di- 
rection being  largely  determined  by  the  Blad^ 
and  Ara^aan  seas  and  the  parallelism  of  ihe 
intervening  mountein  ranges.  These  currents 
often  meet  on  the  southwest  coast  with  the 
result  that  white  a  northwest  gale  is  raging 
at  Busfaire  on  the  Gulf,  Bandar  Abbas  further 
south  is  exposed  to  the  blazing  fnty  of  a  south- 
easter. Violent  sandstorms  are  frequent  in  the 
spring  in  the  desert  provinces,  and  hailstorms 
in  which  the  stones  are  as  large  as  marbles 
occur  at  the  same  season  in  the  north.  In  one 
day's  march  a  traveler  ma^  start  from  a  frost- 
bound  region  and  descend  mto  a  trt^cal  zone  of 
luxuriant  pahns  and  overwhelming  heat  In 
Arabist&n  Ae  dry  heat  in  stimmer  reaches 
over  120°  indoors.  To  flie  extreme  east, 
again,  the  climate  is  vei^  unhealthy  and 
excessiveb^  hot.  Rainfall  is  scanty.;  about 
50  inches  fall  annually  at  Resht  on  the 
Caspian  and  only  five  or  six  inches  in  central 
and  southeast  Persia.  But  for  the  mcraniaios 
storing  mmsture  in  shape  of  snow,  nine-tenths 
of  Persia  would  be  the  arid  desert  that  half  of 
it  is  now.  The  rivers  bdng  few  and  small  and 
the  lakes  all  salt,  most  of  Uie  cultivation  has  to 
be  carried  on  by  means  of  irrigation,  mountain- 
streams  being  conveyed  to  the  towns  by  subter- 
ranean aqueducts  requiring  incessant  labor  to 
keep  them  open.  Artificial  canals  and  a  system 
of  wells  connected  by  underground  channels 
are  also  employed  through  die  greater  part  of 
the  country. 

Flora  and  Fauna. —  The  deficiency  of  water 

*The  tnland  dnioue  e(  Psnia  AmountB  to  nearly  tin^ 
tiiirdaof  that  for  «ht  who!*  IraniuiptftMra  (d  wlwdiPeim 
is  the  western  ■Mtiim),  covtrioB  an  am  of  abottt  t,OQOyOOO 
•quMttnukt. 
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is  naturally  reflected  in  the  poverty  of  vegeta- 
ttcHL  Except  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the  coast 
ranges  hardly  any  trees  or  large  ^rubs  are  to 
be  found.  Along  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Arabian  Sea  the  date-palm  flourishes,  the  staple 
food  and  chief  product  of  the  country.  The 
trees  of  the  Balditiari  and  other  inner  ranges 
are  mostly  stunted  in  growth.  Only  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Elburz  range  are  the 
true  forests  of  the  country  ~  dense,  large  tracts 
of  oak,  elm,  cedar,  beech,  box  and  walntit. 
The  eastern  plains  of  Khorasan  and  Kannan 
are  ahnost  destitute  of  vegetation — a  region  of 
sands  and  salt.  In  some  parts  flowers  are 
-abundant,  roses  flourishing  so  profusely  that 
they  are  cultivated  for  perfume.  The  Caspian 
provinces  have  also  an  exuberant  vegetation 
and  innumerable  streams.  The  eastern  prov- 
ince of  Seistan  is  very  fertile,  but  abounds  in 
malaria  and  insect  pests  that  breed  in  the  great 
lagoon  of  Hamun.  Along  the  Caspian  seaboard 
wild  animals  are  plentiful;  hyaena,  leopard,  tiger 
cheetah,  wild  ass,  jackal,  Ijmx,  porc^une  and 
smaller  beasts  of  prey.  Lions  exist  in  Far^ 
tan.  Wild  goats,  bustards  and  pheasants  are 
hunted.  The  bulbul  or  Persian  nightingale 
is  celebrated  in  oriental  poetrjr.  Tfiie  Gulf 
and  the  Caspian  are  nch  in  fish,  the 
sturgeon  fisheries  in  Ae  rivers  flowing  in- 
to the  latter  are  highly  productive,  but  are 
exclusively  operated  by  Russians.  Fresh-water 
fish  are  rare,  the  ntimerous  lakes  being  nearly 
destitute  of  animal  life.  The  domestic  animals 
are  generally  of  inferior  stock,  though  the 
Mazandaraii  black  cattle  are  highly  prized. 
Camels  and  mules  are  employed  as  carriers  for 
the  plains  and  highland  regions  respectively;  a 
useful  breed  of  small  horses  of  mixed  Arab 
blood  is  noted  for  speed.  The  famous  "Per- 
sian cat^  is  well  known  in  the  West  Persia  is 
infested  with  numerous  w«rd  types  of  reptiles, 
spiders  and  insects. 

Minerab. —  Thou^  Persia  possesses  great 
mineral  wealth,  very  little  has  been  done  to 
develop  mining  industries  owing  to  the  lack  of 
communications.  Lead  and  copper  mines  have 
been  worked  from  time  immemorial.  Coal  is 
mined  about  Tabriz  in  the  north  and  Laristan 
in  the  southwest;  iron,  lead  and  copper  occur 
in  the  Khamesh  region  and  in  Khorasan;  coal 
and  zinc  are  found  near  Teheran  and  tin  in 
Azerbaijan ;  manganese  ore,  coal,  lead  and  cop- 
per in  Kerman.  The  famous  turquoise  mines 
near  Naishapur  have  been  known  for  ages.  Be- 
tween the  ^t  Sea  and  Isfahan  the  country  is 
rich  in  iron  and  copper  pyrites  and  mercury. 
There  is  also  a  quarry  of  Yezd  marble,  Yezd 
and  Kerman*  where  Tabriz  marble  is  also 
found.  The  pearl  fisheries  on  the  Gulf  are  very 
valuable,  but  are  mainly  worked  by  foreigners. 

PoptUation.— As  already  stated,  the  popula- 
tion of  Persia  is  estimated  at  about  9,SO0tO00. 
Under  this  estimate  the  inhabitants  are  distrib- 
uted approximately  *—  town  residents,  2,500,- 
000;  peasants,  $,000,000;  nomad  tribes,  2,000,000. 
The  nomad  tribes  are  mainly  Turks,  Kurds  and 
Leks,  Arabs,  Lars,  Balucius  and  gipsies.  The 
town  residents  in  the  principal  dties  are— 
Teherin,  the  capital,  280,000;  Tabriz,  200.000; 
Isfahan,  80.000;  Meshed  and  Kermin,  each  60,- 
000;  Barfurush  and  Shir&z,  each  50,000;  Yezd, 
45,000;  Resht.  Kum,  Hamad&n,  Keimanshifa, 
Kasfain  and  Kazvin.  each  30.000  to  4(^000. 
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Smaller  towns  are  EKzful,  2S,00D;  Nenjan,  24,- 
000;  Shushter  Bandar  Abbas  and  Burnjird, 
each  20,000;  Sari  and  Mohammerah.  each  15,- 
000;  Naishapur,  IZOOO;  Astrabad  and  Bushire. 
each  11,000.  By  far  the  bulk  of  the  people 
(over  6,000,000)  belong  to  the  indigent  Iraman 
stock,  Aryans,  like  the  whites  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  true  Irani  resembles  the  Span- 
iard or  Italian  in  appearance.  The  frequent  in- 
vasions of  Persia  by  Central  Asiann  tribes  have 
left  a  strong  element  of  the  Mongols  —  Tartar 
type,  while  from  the  north  and  west  were  in- 
troduced into  Persia  the  Arabs,  Chaldeans,  Jews 
and  Armenians.  The  Persians  proper,  or  west- 
ern Iranians,  are  called  Tajiks  or  Tats.  Thefe 
is  little  spiritual  affinity  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Turk;  the  latter  is  more  serious  and 
speaks  little,  while  the  former  rather  approxi- 
mates to  .the  French  type  —  nervous,  artistic, 
voluble,  witty  and  polite.  The  moral  and  mental 
temperament  of  the  Persians  is  not  highly  ad- 
vanced. Ages  of  despotism  have  left  the  stamp 
of  cruelty  upon  the  Persian,  which  is  exemph- 
fied  in  the  savage  sentences  imposed  by  justice 
and  the  cold-blooded  manner  in  which  they  are 
carried  out  under  the  indiflerent  gaze  of  thfe 
public.  The  natives  of  Kharasan  show  traces 
of  Mongol  and  Usbeg  blood  in  their  broad, 
flat  faces,  high  cheek-bones  and  brusque  man- 
ner. The  Persian  Gulf  is  bordered  by  Arab 
tribes  and  throughout  the  whole  countr;^  a  shift- 
ing, nomad  population,  the  Iliats,  drive  their 
cattle  and  carry  their  homes  up  into  the  hills  in 
spring  and  summer  and  seek  me  warmer  plains 
in  wmter.  Their  women  are  not  veiled,  Uke 
those  of  the  towns  and  villages;  adorned  with 
valuable  jewelry,  they  look  not  only  healtliy 
but  happy,  which  latter  is  far  from  bang  the 
lot  of  the  average  Persian  woman.  There  are 
about  1,200  Europeans,  half  of  whom  are 
British. 

Religion  and  education.^ — The  Persians  be- 
long almost  exclusively  to  the  Shiah  sect  of 
Islam;  like  the  Turks,  many  of  the  Arab  aod 
Turki  tribes  as  well  as  the  Kurds  beloi%  to 
the  rival  faction,  the  Sunnites.  The  Lurs  of 
the  Bakhtiari  region  are  nominal]^  follow!ers  of 
the  prophet,  yet  they  possess  neither  mosques 
nor  priests.  Babiism  (q.v.)  coimts  many  ad- 
herents, while  there  are  about  10,000  Partis  or 
Guebres,  some  50,000  Armenians  and  30,000 
Nestorians  (both  Christian),  and  about  43,000 
Tews.  Other  religions  are  represented  by  Catho- 
lics, Greek  Orthodox,  Protestants  and  Zoroas- 
trians.  The  chief  priest  of  the  Shiites  resides 
in  the  holy  dty  ot  Kerbela,  near  Bafrfad. 

Until  recent  years  education  was  m  a  very 
backward  state,  han^  limited  to  reading  the 
Koran  in  Arabic,  which  few  were  able  to  un- 
derstand. There  are  now  numerous  schools,  on 
£urof>ean  lines  to  the  number  of  about  200, 
with  some  15.000  pupils  of  both  sexes.  A 
ministry  of  education  and.  an  educational  coun- 
cil have  been  created  to  supervise  aod  co-ordi- 
nate public  instruction.  The  government  main- 
taina  numerons  colleges  where  some  scientific 
knowledge  may  be  sained  beades  Persian  and 
Arabic  Uteraturc.  Since  1849  there  has  been 
a  polytechuc  school  in  Teheran  equii^ed  with 
European  instructors,  to  which  tour  Frendi 
professors  were  added  a  few  years  ago. 
Military  colleges  exist  in  the  capital  and  Tabriz, 
and  a  German  school,  partial^  fubsidized  by 
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German  funds,  was  evened  in  1907,  The 
AlUuicc  Francaise  supports  a  French  school. 
A  political  college  or  dvil  service  institntion 
trains  pupils  for  diplomatic  and  foreign  ofl&ce 

service. 

Political  Divisions. —  Persia  is  divided  into 
33  provinces  of  very  unequal  size,  theprincipal 
ones  being,  in  the  north.  Astrabad,  10,000  square 
mites,  pop.  250,000;  Mazandaran,  8^000  square 
miles,  pop.  500,000;  Ghilan,  6,000  square  miles, 
pop.  600,000:  Azairbijan,  35,000  square  miles, 
pop.  1,700,000;  in  the  west,  Irak-Ajemi,  115.000 
square  moles,  pop.  1,800,000;  Ardelan,  6,000 
square  miles,  pop.  200,000;  Khuzistan,  30,000 
square  miles,  pop.  800,000;  Luristan,  30,000 
square  miles,  pop.  400,000;  Farristan,  60,000 
square  miles,  pop.  1,500,000;  in  the  south,  Kar- 
man,  with  Konistan,  Makran  and  Seisian,  150,-. 
000  square  miles,  pop.  820,000;  and  in  the  east, 
Khorasan,  140,000  square  miles,  pop.  960,000; 
Kermanshah,  pop.  425,000.  Thou^  three  times 
the  sire  oi  France,  where  the  population  is  190 
to  the  square  mile,  that  o£  Persia  is  slightly 
less  than  15  to  the  square  mile. 

Government—  Until  5  Aug.  1906  the  Shah 
■was  an  absolute  autocrat  On  that  day  the 
then  reigning  Shak  Muzaffar-ed-Din,  issued  a 
decree  convoking  a  Mejiiss  or  national  assembly, 
and  a  constitution,  dated  I  Jan.  1907,  was  con- 
firmed on  11  Feb.  1907  by  his  successor,  Mo- 
hammed All.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
a  new  constitution  limited  the  ruler's  preroga- 
tives and  ecclesiastical  authority,  granted  liberty 
of  conscience,  of  the  person,  education,  speech, 
press  and  associations  and  defined  the  respon- 
sibility of  ministers  and  the  duties  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Shah  violated  and  abolished  the 
constitution  in  November  1908.  Yielding  to 
diplomatic  pressure  by  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
he  granted  another  constitution  and  electoral 
law  in  JuM  1909.  By  this  law,  under  which 
the  elections  were  held  shortly  after  the  Shah's 
deposal  in  July,  the  Mejiiss  consists  of  120 
deputies,  40  forming  a  quorum.  The  Mejiiss 
was  dissolved  in  December  1911,  and  did  not 
meet  again  until  1915.  (See  History).  The 
provinces  are  ^vemed  by  governors-general 
directly  responsible  to  the  central  government, 
wirti  power  to  nominate  their  subordinate 
lieutenant-governors.  The  towns  have  mayors 
or  chief  magistrates,  while  every  parish  of  a 
town  has  its  local  chief.  The  nomad  tribes 
also  have  their  chieftains,  who  are  responsible 
for  the  collection  of  taxes  among  their  people. 
Practically  all  male  subjects  are  entitled  to 
vote  in  municipal  elections. 

Jnstkew^  The  administration  of  justice  is 
vested  in  the  provincial  governors,  the  SheSdis- 
id-Islam  and  the  Mohammedan  priesthood, 
iidiicli  produces  a  conflkling  code  based  upon  a 
mixture  of  unwritten  common  law  and  divine 
law  according  to  the  Koran.  Bribery,  corrup- 
tion and  perjury  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
cxceptifHi  in  legal  procedure,  while  the  criminal 
code  is  somewhat  bari>aric.  Appesd  does  not 
exist. 

Army^The  army  is  Oriental  hi  character 
and,  conseguendy,  extreniely  loose  in  organiza- 
tion and  defective  in  equipment  Various 
European  officers  —  principally  Russian  — have 
attempted  to  instil  Western  discipline  into  the 
army,  with  but  poor  results.  Troops  are  re- 
cruited from  districts  according  to  certain  pre- 
scribed quote.  Christians  and  Jews  are  eacen^t 


on  payment  of  a  tait  The  regular  and  irregu- 
lar troops  are  probably  abtmt  110,000  in  num- 
ber. A  Cossack  brigade^  composed  of  Persians 
drilled  by  Russian  officers,  is  stationed  at 
Teheran,  while  the  Russian  government  until 
recenUy  maintained  a  similar  body  at  Tabriz. 
In  September  1915,  owing  to  lack  of  payment, 
a  Gendarmerie  force  of  7,000  men  officered  by 
Swedes  was  disbanded.  In  several  of  the  large 
cities  the  police  are  commanded  by  Swedim 
officers.  The  navy  is  ins^ni6cant;  the  half- 
dozen  small  vessels  composing  it  being  engaged 
by  the  customs  dqtartment. 

Agricolture  and  Industry. — Thouj^  the 
Persian  is  by  nature  more  adapted  to  trade  than 
agriculture,  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  perforce 
cn^ged  in  cultivating  the  soil.  Prom  the  fertile 
regions  come  rice,  wheat,  barley,  fruit,  dates, 
drugs,  gums,  silk,  .wool  and  cotton,  Persian 
carpets  and  rugs,  made  by  the  peasantry  ui 
wretched  hovels,  are  celebrated  throughout  the 
world,  attracting  fancy  prices  enormously  in 
excess  of  their  cost  of  production.  Opium, 
pearls,  precious  stones  and  skins  are  exported. 
The  lack  of  interna)  transit  and  manufactories 
compels  the  Persians  to  import  many  items 
which,  under  more  favorable  conditions,  their 
own  countty  could  produce.  The  greatest  trade 
before  the  war  was  with  Russia;  the  British 
Empire  came  second,  Turkey  tlurd  and  Ger- 
many fourth.  The  principal  ports  are  Bushire. 
Bandar  Abbas,  Mohammerah  and  Lingah.  In 
the  year  before  the  war  broke  out,  German 
shipping  entered  amotmted  to  nearly  2.000,000 
tons  and  littie  over  1,500,000  tons  of  British 
shim>ing. 

Intenuil  Communications.— Persia  has  only 
six  miles  of  railroad,  running  from  Teheran 
to  Shah  Abdul  Azim,  run  by  a  Belgian  com- 
pany. The  British  government  subsidizes  a 
British  firm  of  Bagdad  to  run  a  fortnightly 
steamer  up  the  Karun  River.  The  only  high- 
ways that  existed  in  Persia  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  were  two  roads  with  a  total 
length  of  about  300  miles.  A  number  of  new 
roads  have  been  opened  since  then  and  others 
are  under  construction.  The  two  methods  of 
travel  and  transport  are  still  the  primitive  cart 
—  drawn  by  moles  or  oxen  —  and  the  camel.  A 
regular  postal  system  has  been  in  operation 
since  18/7.  There  is  a  weekly  service  to  India 
via  Bushire  and  another  twice  a  week  to  and 
from  Europe  via  Resht  or  Tabriz  and  THflis. 
Since  \9QI2  the  post  office  has  been  united  with 
the  customs  department  and  is  mainly  operated 
by  Belgians.  A  ministry  of  posts  and  Inc- 
graphs  was  created  in  1909.  About  balf/me 
tel^raph  wires  in  Persia  are  operated  by  an 
English  staff,  white  the  Persian  govemment 
operates  its  private  system  by  its  own  staff. 
Direct  telegraphic  communication  with  India 
was  establi^ed  In  1904. 

History.^  When  one  r^rds  modem  Per- 
sia, steepeid  in  poverty^  torn  by  factions,  de- 
luded by  political  visionaries,  infested  with 
brigands,  sqtMCsed  between  fpreign  powers, 
even  partitioned  into  spheres  of  influence,  and 
at  the  most  a  big  desert  surrounded  by  rodcy 
mountains,  'a  land  where  no  water  is,''  one  is 
apt  to  forget  that  it  once  meant  an  empire 
which  stretched  from  the  Indus  to  the  Danube, 
from  the  Oxns  to  the  Nile,  and  that  on  the 
shore  of  the  Narrows  in  the  Dardanelles  a 
"Great  IGng*  once  sat  on  a  marble  throne  at 
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Abydos  and  pored  a  tibstion  from  a  gold  cup 
into  the  Hellespont  as  the  Persian  "Immortals* 

led  the  way  across  the  bridge  of  boats  to  the 
conquest  of  Athens.  Though  the  beginnings 
of  Persian  history  are  wrapped  in  legendary 
mist,  we  know  that  the  ancient  Persians  were 
Aryans  or  Indo-Iranians.  but  at  what  period 
they  migrated  from  the  East  to  the  plams  of 
Iran  cannot  be  determined,  though  existing 
records  at  least  prove  that  it  was  orior  to  1400 
B.C  Some  authorities  hold  that  the  migration 
extended  over  thousands  of  years,  beginning 
from  about  2000  or  2500  B.C  Tradition  relates 
that  the  Iranians  were  compelled  to  forsake 
their  home  country,  Aryanem-Vaejo,  on  account 
of  its  cold  climate.  Where  that  country  was 
located  is  uncertain.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  Medes  entered  Persia  from  the  north- 
west and  settled  along  tfie  western  side  of 
the  plateau.  The  Iranians  came  from  the  north- 
east through  Bactria,  now  known  as  Ballch,  in 
northern  Afghanistan,  penetrated  somewhere 
into  the  northern  part  of  Khorasan,  and  wan- 
dered southward  through  Kerman  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Other  migrations  followed:  Some 
turned  southeast  and  crossed  the  Hindu  Kush; 
the  Hyrcanians  settled  on  the  Caspian  coast 
about  Astrabad;  the  Carmanians  (whence  the 
name  Kerman)  settled  in  western  Persia,  while 
other  invaders  poured  into  Afghanistan  and 
Balucfaist^,  where  they  made  their  homes. 
The  Iranians  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
branch  of  the  Aryan  group  to  adopt  ci^iza- 
tion  and  to  practise  monotheism.  They  also 
introduced  the  horse  into  western  Asia,  where 
it  was  previously  unknown.  Before  Persia 
profxr  came  into  being  there  were  two  Iranian 
empires  side  by  side  on  the  [riateau  —  those  of 
the  Medes  and  the  Persians.  We  read  of  Shal- 
maneser  II,  king  of  Assyria,  battling  with  the 
Medes  in  836  B.C,  and  Sargon  exacting  tribute 
from  Median  princes  bearing  unmistakably 
Persian  names.  About  the  7th  or  6th  century 
a.c.  Zoroaster,  a  native  of  Media,  developed  the 
religion  of  fire-worship  which  still  brars  his 
name.  In  the  rc^on  which  is  now  included  in 
the  Persian  provinces  of  Arabistan,  Luristan, 
Pusht-i-Koh  and  the  Bakhtiari  Mountains,  due 
east  of  Babylon,  Basrah  and  Bagdad,  there 
lay  the  kingdom  of  Elam  bordering  on  ancient 
Sumer  and  .Akkad,  more  ancient  by  far  than 
the  Median  or  Persian  communities,  and  over 
which  King  Chedorlaomer,  mentioned  in 
Genesis  (xiv.  9),  ruled  in  Susa  — the  Shushan 
of  the  Bible.  *£lam*  is  the  biblical  name  for ' 
Persia.  The  earliest  exam^e  of  a  letter  re- 
covered from  the  ruins  of  Babylon  relates  to 
Elam,  and  the  date  ascribed  to  this  document 
is  about  2850  b.c.  The  aborigines  of  Elam 
supposedly  were  negritos  of  non-African  type, 
bv  whom  the  whole  plateau  was  jperhaps  at 
one  time  inhabited.  The  influx  of  Turanian 
3Xid  later  of  Semitic  elements  in  time  absorbed 
the ,  native  stock  and  modified  the  langtuige. 
Various  other  tribes,  Mesopotamian  and  Iranian, 
made  up  the  population  of  Elam.  For  centuries 
Elam  led  a  predatory  existence,  raiding  Baby- 
liDn  and  Assyria  until  the  latter,  under  Assur- 
bantpal  (668-626  b.c.),  entirely  destroyed  the 
king^dom  in  645  a.c.  (Ezekiel,  xxxii,  24).  Its 
terntoiy  included  or  adjoined  the  principality 
of  Ansnan  or  Anzan,  over  which  reigned  the 
first  great  Aiyan  recorded  in  bistoiv  —  Cyrus. 
In  550  B.C.  Cyrus  defeated  Astyages  tne  Median 


king,  to  whom  he  was  related,  captured  die 

roysd  city  of  Ecbatana  and  united  the  two 
Iranian  states  under  the  name  of  Persia. 
About  100  years  earlier  the  Medes  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  hence  their  independ- 
ence had  lasted  approximately  a  century. 
Cyrus  now  led  his  armies  into  Asia  Minor, 
conquered  and  captured  Croesus,  the  king  of 
Lydia,  and  annexed  all  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Ihose  regions.  The  Phrygians,  Mysians  and 
other  Asiatic  tribes  submitted  to  him.  For 
the  next  five  or  ux  years  Cyrus  was  engaged 
on  his  eastern  borders,  either  warring  agamst 
unruly  neighbors  or  preparing  his  army  for 
the  great  task  be  had  in  view  —  the  capture  of 
Babylon.  He  certainly  subdued  greater  part 
of  what  is  now  Afghanistan  in  the  meantime. 
Babylon  under  Nabonidus  was  in  turmoil;  the 
captive  Jews  and  many  other  exiles  had  hem 
encouraged  by  their  prophets  and  leaders  to 
expect  the  fall  of  the  aty.  Cyrus  advanced  with 
his  host,  easily  defeated  the  Babylonian  army 
and  entered  the  city  without  opposition ;  migh^ 
Babylon  surrendered  without  a  blow  to  the 
Persians  in  538  B.c 

Until  the  discovery,  within  recent  years,  of 
the  Nabonidus  and  the  Cyrus  cylinoLrs,  our 
knowledge  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  was  based 
upon  the  dramatic  story  of  Herodotus  and 
book  of  Daniel.  The  former  is  proved  to  he 
merely  a  legend  and  the  latter  devoid  of  his- 
torical value.  There  was  no  siege  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus;  the  Belshazzar  (q.v.)  who  was 
killed  by  Gobryas  (the  father-in-law  of  Darius) 
at  the  surrender  of  Babylon  was  neither  the  son 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  nor  king  of  Babylon. 

Cyrus  displayed  remarkable  generosity  to- 
ward the  Jews ;  he  permitted  them  to  return  to 
Jerusalem  and  restored  the  gold  and  silver  ves- 
sels of  the  sanctuary.  His  dominions  now  in- 
cluded Elam,  and,  outside  of  Persia,  the  (^redc 
colonies  Lydia,  Babylon  and  Phoenicia;  there 
yet  remained  Egypt  He  began  preparations 
for  the  conquest  of  that  country,  but  died  before 
he  could  carry  out  his  plans.  During  his  reign 
of  _  nearly  20  years  Cyns  raised  Persia  to  the 
chief  position  in  Asia  by  his  victories,  diplo- 
matic sldU  and  magnanimous  character.  He 
fell  in  battle  against  Turanians,  Tartars  or 
Parthians  (accounts  differ  on  this  point)  in  529 
B.a  The  circumstantial  story  of  Heroc^tus 
connecting  the  death  of  Cyrus  with  the  Massa- 
getae  is  a  legend.  Cyrus  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Cambjrscs,  who  accomplished  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  in  525  b.c,  therein  adding  a  great 
province  to  the  Persian  Empire.  A  cruel  tyrant, 
Cambyses  had  not  the  ability  of  his  father ;  he 
caused  his  brother  Smerdis  (Bardiya)  to  be 
murdered  secretly,  and  when  he  himself  died 
hy  suicide  in  522  there  was  no  heir  to  the  throne. 
A  revolt  fomented  by  the  Median  tribe  of 
Magians  resulted  in  one  of  their  number, 
Gomatcs,  impersonating  SmerdJs  and  seizine  the 
royal  crown.  He  ruled  for  a  year  before  the 
imposture  was  discovered,  when  Darius,  son  of 
Hystaspes,  a  descendant  of  the  second  or 
Persian  line  of  the  Achasmenian  princes  (Cyrtis 
belotiged  to  the  Anshan  line),  with  six  other 
Persian  nobles,  killed  the  usurper  and  all  his 
followers.  Darius  became  king  in  521  &c.  and 
proved  himself  a  born  leader  of  men,  a  great 
general  and  a  skilful  ruler.  He  extended  his 
donunions  eastward  to  the  Indus  and  attempted 
to  force  a  way  into  Russia,  but  here  the  climate 
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defeated  him  as  it  did  Napoleon  over  2,000 
^rears  later.  The  spirit  of  revolt  was  abroad 
in  the  land.  The  Greek  cities  of  Cyrene  and 
Barca  had  submitted  to  Cambyses.  Greek 
patriotism  became  inflamed;  revolutions  broke 
out  in  Babylonia  and  Elam;  tlie  ^vernors  of 
other  provinces  saw  opportunities  of  creating 
kingdoms  for  themselves.  Darius  led  his  army 
af^tnst  Babylon  and  reduced  the  city  after  a 
two  years'  siege  in  519  b.c.  after  which  he 
turned  against  the  individual  rebels.  He 
quickly  overcame  all  opposition  and  peace 
reigned  throtwhout  the  empire  in  518.  He  di- 
vided his  realms  into  satrapies  and  appointed 
inspectors  with  plenary  powers  to  investigate 
the  conduct  of  administrators.  He  coined  the 
first  Persian  money;  revenue  was  raised  on  a 
system  of  assessments  and  collected  in  money 
or  kind  according  to  the  products  of  the  various 
districts.  Roads  were  constructed  and  a  great 
army  of  levies  and  regulars  was  maintained. 
In  512  B.C  Darius  led  an  expedition  into 
soudiem  Rtusia  against  the  Scythians,  who 
kept  out  of  his  way.  On  his  return  joum^  he 
reduced  the  rebellion  in  Thrace  and  received  the 
submission  of  Macedonia.  One  of  his  generals, 
Otanes,  compelled  the  surrender  of  Byzantium 
(Constantinople)  and  burnt  it  down.  A  later 
expedition  to  India  brought  the  Panjab  and 
Sind  (Scinde)  under  Persian  dominion.  Per- 
sia had  readied  Ae  zenith  of  her  giory;  tran- 
quiUty  and  order  were  enforced  nhe  law 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  which  altereth  not.* 
In  499  B.C.  tiie  Ionic  revolt  troke  out  and  led  to 
the  Persian  invasion  of  Hellas.  Darius  sup- 
pressed the  Ionian  Greeks  and  dispatched  a 

Junitive  expedition  against  Athens  and  Eretna. 
t  failed  in  its  purpose;  a  second  expedition 
was  more  successful.  It  totally  destroyed 
Eretria  and  sailed  for  Marathon,  24  miles 
northeast  of  Athens,  where  some  9,000  <^%eks 
charged  into  a  host  of  40,000  to  50,000  Persians 
and  routed  them,  490  b.c.  Darius  I  died  in 
485  B,c  and  was  succeedei  4)y  Xerxes,  supposed 
to  be  the  Ahasuerus  *wmch  reigned  from 
India  even  unto  Ethiopia,  over  an  hundred  and 
seven  and  twenty  provinces*  (Esther  i,  1).  His 
first  task  was  to  crush  the  Egyptian  revolt 
which  had  broken  out  in  486.  Three  years  later 
Babylon  rose  in  arms.  Xerxes  beueged  the  city, 
took  it  in  a  few  months  and  delivered  it  over  to 
be  plundered.  From  this  blow  Babylon  never 
recovered — her  glory  faded  and  the  wonder  of 
the  Old  World  sank  slowly  into  oblivion.  To 
redeem  the  disgrace  of  Marathon  preparations 
on  a  vast  scale  had  long  been  in  the  making  for 
the  conquest  of  Hellas.  Troops  were  collected 
from  every  part  of  the  emi»re  —  Persians, 
Medes,  Hyrcanians,  Ctssians,  Assyrians,  Arians, 
Bactrians,  Parthians,  Sakae,  Indians  ana 
Ethiopians;  infantry,  cavalry,  archers  and 
spearmen,  chariots  and  Arabs  mounted  on 
cahiels.  The  Phoenicians  supplied  1,200  war- 
ships with  crews ;  3,000  transports  were  ready  to 
convey  the  greatest  and  most  picturesque  ag- 
glomeration the  world  had  hitherto  witnessed. 
Herodotus  relates  that  there  were  1.700,000  in- 
fantiy,  100,000  mounted  men,  and  510,000  sailors 
and  marines,  a  total  of  2,310,000,  though  this  is 
considered  to  be  an  exaj^Teration.  In  the  spring 
of  480  B.C.  this  huge  machine  was  set  in  motion. 
While  it  moved  across  two  pontoons  bridginp 
the  Hellespont  near  the  modem  Chanak  Kalcssi, 
Xerxes  poured  a  libation  into  the  water  praying 


that  he  mif^t  conquer  Europe.  The  Greeks 
feverishly  prepared  to  meet  the  approaching 
avalanche  advancing  unopposed  through  Thes- 
saty  and  Macedonia.  With  the  honorable  ex- 
ceptions of  Platrn  and  Thesirise,  most  of  the 
Greek  states  of  ncffthem  and  central  HeUas 
submitted  without  resistance  before  the  first 
battle  was  fought.  The  fate  of  that  expedition 
is  known  to  every  schoolboy:  the  heroic  de- 
fense of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  by  Leonidas 
and  his  immortal  Three  Hundred;  the  naval 
battles  o9  Artemisium:  the  evacuation  of 
Athens  to  be  ravaged  by  the  invaders  and  the 
last  stand  of  the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  risking  all 
upon  a  single  battle  with  the  result  that  the 
Persians  suffered  a  crushing  defeat.  The 
Greek  victory  at  Plataea  (479)  settled  for  cen- 
turies the  question  as  to  whether  Asia  should 
conquer  Europe.  Famine  and  disease  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  Greeks  upon  the  Persian 
host ;  King  Xerxes  fled  back  to  the  safe  shores 
of  Asia;  and  Athens  beg^n  to  take  her  posi- 
tion as  the  intellectoal  and  artistic  leader  of 
the  world.  The  Lacedsemonians  imder  Patisa- 
nias  took  Byzantium  from  the  Persians. 
Xerxes  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  courtiers 
in  466  B.C.  and  Persia  fell  into  the  hands  of  in- 
competent rulers.  Despite  the  magnitude  of 
defeat  and  loss  of  prestige,  the  empire  con- 
tinued to  play  the  leading  role  on  the  world's 
stage  for  another  century  and  a  half. 

Artaxerxes  I  (third  son  of  Xences)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  as  a  mere  boy.  He  ruled 
for  40  years  and  proved  utterly  incapable.  A 
second  revolt  broke  out  in  Egypt  (460  b.c) 
and  the  Athenians  joined  in  the  struggle  against 
Persia,  They  sent  a  fleet  to  Egypt  and  defeated 
the  Persians  under  Achscmenes  at  Papremis 
in  the  Nile  Delta  and  captured  Memphis  all  but 
the  fortress.  A  Persian  army  of  300,000  men 
suj^rted  300  Pbcenician  «iips  appeared  on 
the  scene  in  456  B.C.  and  relieved  the  garrison ; 
the  ^yptians  and  Greeks  were  defeated  and 
Ae  rdbellion  collapsed.  In  449  b.c  the  Greeln 
came  to  an  agreement  with  Persia  bv  the  Peace 
of  Callias  and  years  of  comparative  peace  fol- 
lowed. Artaxerxes  died  in  425  b.c.  His  son, 
Xerxes  II,  was  quickly  murdered  when  drunk 
by  his  brother  Secudianus,  and  another  brother, 
Odius,  became  Idng  under  the  title  of  Darius  II. 
He  was  an  inhumanly  cruel  brute;  his  irife, 
Parysatis,  is  said  to  have  surpassed  him  in 
bloodthristy  temperament.  He  reigned  about 
20  years,  a  period  of  anarchy,  insurrection  and 
degrading  villiny  at  the  royal  court.  Persian 
military  efficiency  began  to  weaken,  sa4>ped  by 
excessive  prosperity  and  the  king's  evil  ex- 
ample. Large  numbers  of  Greek  mercenaries 
were  enrolled  into  the  army  and  navy  and  en- 
trusted with  high  commands.  What  had  been 
conquered  by  the  sword  was  maintained  by  in- 
trigue and  bribery;  wealth  and  luxury  be^^n 
to  undermine  national  strength  ana  spirit 
Darius  II  died  in  404  b.c.  and  was  succeeded 
bv  his  son,  Artaxerxes  II  (Mnemon),  despite 
the  efforts  of  Parysatis  to  substitute  her 
younger  son,  Cyrus,  who  was  to  become  the 
hero  of  one  of  me  most  remarkable  adventures 
in  history.  This  Cyrus  the  Younger,  described 
by  Xenophon  as  "a  man,  of  all  the  Persians  who 
existed  after  the  ancient  Cyrus,  the  most 
kin^y  and  worthy  to  command,*  left  his 
satrapy  in  Asia  Minor  and  marched  against  his 
brother  the  king  with  a  composite  force  of 
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13,000  Greeks  (commanded  by  Greek  officers) 
and  10,000  Asiatics.  The  expedition  en- 
countered the  Persians  tmder  Artaxences  at 
Cunaza  near  Babylon.   lo  the  enstuntf  battle 

SIOl  B.c)  tbe  Greeks  were  victors  although 
eir  cause  was  lost;  but  Cyrus  was  defeated 
and  slain.  The  event  is  vividly  related  with 
some  exaggeration  by  Xenophon  the  Greek  his- 
torian (q.v.),  who  accompanied  the  expedition. 
After  Cunaxa  a  leaG:ue  was  formed  between 
Persia,  Adiens,  Thebes.  Corindi  and  Argos 
against  Sparta,  whose  fleet  yns  defeated  at 
Qiidus  in  394.  The  lot^T  walls  of  Athens  were 
rebuilt  with  Persian  money,  and  Sparta  was 
compdled  to  sign  the  humiliating  Peace  of  An- 
talddas  (387  b.c.),  so  named  after  the  Spartan 
ambassador.  this  peace  Persia  recovered 
her  lost  possessions  in  Asia  Minor.  Eoypt  again 
rose  in  defiance  under  Nectanebo,  and  Artax- 
erxes  dispatched  a  powerful  expedition  in  374 
B.C.,  which  had  to  retire  from  the  Nile  without 
accomplishing  its  object.  After  an  eventful 
reini  of  46  years  Artaxerxes  died  at  the  an 
of  94  in  358.  A  weak  and  benevolent  ruler,  Be 
revived  the  worship  of  Mithras.  He  was  8u& 
ceeded  by  his  son  Ochus  as  Artaxerxes  III,  in 
whom  exceptional  ability  was  disfigured  by  an 
incredible  ferocity.  He  began  .  his  reign  ty 
murdering-  nearly  all  the  menders  — male  and 
female — of  his  family.  He  almost  succeeded 
in  restoring  Persia  to  her  former  greatness  by 
crushing  every  revolt  with  the  utmost  brutality. 
In  his  campaign  i^[ainst  Tennes.  king  of  Sidon, 
he  ordered  the  massacre  of  500  renresentatives 
of  the  people,  v^ereupon  the  townsmen  set  fire 
to  their  own  dty  and  immolated  themselves 
with  their  families.  Ochus  crnshed  the  revolt 
in  Egypt,  killed  the  sacred  bull  Apis  and  had 
it  served  at  a  banquet;  he  destroyed  cities, 
murdered  thousands  of  citizens  and  desjwiled 
dwir  temples.  Ochus  was  in  fats  turn  mur* 
dered  by  bis  csquUe  minister,  the  eunuch 
Bagoas,  as  a  means  of  self-preservation.  Most 
of  the  king's  sons  were  also  put  ont  of  the 
way,  and  Bagoas  placed  the  youngest.  Arses,  on 
the  throne  (338  b.c).  The  eunuch  soon  found 
it  advisable  to  murder  Arses  and  selected  in  336 
B.C  a  certain  Codomannus  as  King  Darius  III, 
believed  to.  have  been  a  scion  of  the  Achaemen- 
ian  line,  n^ch  died  out  with  him.  As  a  safe- 
guard against  sharing  the  fate  of  his  two  im- 
mediate predecessors,  Darius  took  the  precau- 
tion of  lallii^  Bagoas. 

In  the  same  year  that  Darius  III  ascended 
the  throne  of  Persia,  the  poor  and  compara- 
tively small  kingdom  of  Macedon  in  Europe 
crowned  its  new  king,  the  great  Alexander,  a 
pupil  of  Aristotle  and  a  military  commander  at 
die  age  of  16,  Up  to  this  time  Persian  armies 
had  carried  war  mto  Europe;  the  turn  of  the 
tide  was  at  hand  In  334  b.c  Alexander,  then 
22  ^ears  old,  set  out  to  realize  the  great  scheme 
originated  by  his  father  —  the  conquest  of  Asia. 
He  led  his  army  of  30,000  infantry  and  5,000 
cavalry  across  the  Hellespont,  defeated  the 
Persians  on-  the  Granicus,  captured  Sardes, 
E]^esus,  Miletus,  Halicamassus  and  several 
cities  of  L^a  and  Pamphytia.  Turning  inland, 
he' crossed  through  Asia  Minor  and  met  the 
Persian  armies  of  over  500,000  on  a  plain 
near  the  city  of  Issus.  Here,  in  November  333 
B.C.,  was  fought  one  of  the  great  decisive  bat- 
tles in  history.  The  Persians  were  put  to 
flif^t  with  terrific  slaughter.  King  Darius  fled, 
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leaving  his  camp  and  his  family  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  Durino;' 332^1  b.c.  Alexander 
captured  Tyre  and  annexed  Egypt  Crossing 
the  Eui^rates  and  the  Tigris  he  found  Darius 
awaiting  hi;n  with  an  army  about  1,(K)0,000' 
strong  at  Gaugamela,  near  the  ruins  of  Nineveh, 
about  70  miles  northwest  of  Arbela.  With  only 
40,000  infantry  and  7,000  cavalry  Alexander 
bore  down  upon  the  enemy,  broke  through  his 
ranks  and  scattered  all  before,  Darius  fled 
early  during  the  battle,  pursued  by  the  Mace- 
donians. After  the  battle  of  Arbela  (331  b.c) 
Alexander  was  received  in  triumph  in  Babylon, 
whose  people  welcomed  him  as  their  savior. 
Three  weeks  later  he  entered  Susa,  the  capital 
of  Elam;  Perscpolis,  Pasargadse  and  Ecbatana 
fell  into  his  hands.  A  party  sent  in  pursuit  of 
Darius  found  his  body  in  a  wagon,  murdered 
by  Order  of  Bessus,  viceroy  of  Bactria  (330 
B,c).  Bessus  was  crucified  two  years  later. 
The  death  of  Darius  ended  the  Achaemenian 
dsmasty  after  an  existence  of  320  years,  and 
Persia  became  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  Em[nre, 
the  annexation  being  completed  by  die  capture 
of  Balkh  in  328  b.c. 

Alexander  the  Great  took  steps  to  padfy 
and  consoHdate  the  empire  he  had  won;  he 
mixed  Persian  soldiers  with  his  own  troops  and 
ordered  his  men  and  officers  to  marry  the 
women  of  the  country.  He  himself  married 
Roxana,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Bactrian 
chief,  Oxyartcs,  and  also,  .later,  Statira,  a 
daughter  of  Darius.  He  then  hegan  die  in- 
vasion of  India  in  327  B.C.,  a  task  he  did  not 
live  to  accc»nplish :  a  sinrit  of  mutiny  and  war- 
weariness  amonK  his  soldiers  ended  the  Indian 
campaign  in  326  B.C  The  sudden  death  of 
Alexander  at  Babylon  in  323  b.c.  gave  the  signal 
for  a  fierce  strife  among  the  generals  and 
satraps  for  the  possession  of  the  empire.  Out 
of  the  turmoil  of  civil  war  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  Seleucus  Nicator,  seized  Batylon  and 
founded  the  Seleudd  dynasty.  He  conquered 
Susiana,  Media  and  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Alexander's  empire  to  the  Oxus  and  Indus. 
Some  nomad  tribes  from  north  of  the  river 
Atrek  settled  in  Parthia  (q.v.),  the  modem 
Khorasan  where  Arsaces  I  founded  the  dynasty 
of  the  Arsacidfe.  Of  this  family,  Mithridates 
the  Great  (171-138  b.c),  overthrew  the  Selen- 
ddae  and  extended  his  dominions  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Euphrates.  His  successors  ruled 
over  Persia  till  the  revolt  of  226  a.d.,  which 
brought  about  the  downfall  of  Parthia  and  the 
rise  of  a  new  Persian  dynasty. 

The  Sasanian  Period.—  For  over  500  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  Persia  was  in- 
volved in  an  ever-changing  kaleidoscope  of 
wars,  OMiquests,  alliances  and  revolts,  einbrac- 
ing  Mesopotamia,  India,  Rome,  Greece,  Armenia 
and  the  Alani.  Under  Artaxerxes  I  (known 
as  Ardeshir)  the  independent  kingdom  of  Per- 
sia was  restored  after  the  battle  of  Hormuz  in 
226  A.D.  and  a  new  brilliant  dawned  for  Iran. 
From  this  period,  also,  dates  the  beginnings  of 
reliable  Persian  chronicles  unencumbered  with 
legendary  embroidery.  Ardeshir  conquered 
Armenia,  Kerman,  Susiana,  Media  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Iranian  hif^lands.  He  also 
revived  the  neglected  reli^on  of  Zoroaster  and 
ruled  with  justice  and  wisdom.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Shapur  I  in  240  or  241,  twho 
led  an  expedition  into  Roman  territory  and  cap- 
tured the  Emperor  Valerian,  ^t  he  was  later 
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defeated  by  Odccnathus,  husband  of  the  famous 
Zenobia  of  Palmyra  (q>v.).  Shapur  founded 
the  city  of  Nishapur,  the  Urthplace  of  Omar 
Khayyam.  It  was  in  his  rani  that  the  sect 
known  as  Manidueans  arose,  iraose  leader.  Mani. 
preached  a  kind  of  ^'Christianized  Zoroastrian- 
tsm.^  Hormisdas,  son  of  Shapur,  reigned  only 
a  year  and  was  followed  by  Bahram  I,  _who, 
acoordine  to  Alberuni,  ''killed  Mani,  stripped 
oS  his  skin,  filled  it  with  grass  and  hung  it  up 
at  tjie  gate  of  Gundisapur."  Bahram  ruled 
from  272  to  275  A.II.  Bahnun  U  (275-282)  began 
as  a  tyrant,  but  reformed  when  threatened  with 
murder;  the  third  Bahram  reigned  four  months 
and  was  followed  by  Narses,  who  provoked  a 
quarrel  with  Rome  by  invading  Mesopotamia. 
At  first  successful,  he  was  finally  defeated  -by 
the  Romans  who  captured  his  wives  and  chil- 
dren and  compelled  him  to  cede  much  of  his 
territory.  He  abdicated  in  301  and  was  suc- 
ceeded hv  Hormisdas  II,  who  died  in  309.  The 
natural  neir  of  the  latter  was  refused  the 
throne  and  a  posthumous  son  was  elected  king 
even  before  he  was  bom.  The  expected  heir 
arrived  a  few  months  after  his  father's  death 
and  became  the  famous  Shapur  the  Great  As 
be  died  in  379  he  was  actually  king  for  70 
years,  though  he  did  not  assume  power  till  he 
attained  his  16th  year.  He  began  war  against 
Roa«  in  337  to  regain  the  lost  territoiy,  and  in 
338  invaded  Mesopotamia.  With  varyiiv  de^ 
feats  and  victories  -the  war  dragged  on  tor  15 
years,  to  about  352  and  was  recommenced  in 
359,  ending  in  361.  Rome  and  Persia  came 
to  nips  again  in  363.  The  Emperor  Julian  fell 
in  battle  and  his  successor  Jovian  returned  to 
Persia  the  five  provinces  ceded  by  Narses.  Un- 
der Constantine  Christianity  had  become  the 
offidal  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a  cir- 
cumstance whidt  led  to  the  barbarous  persecu- 
tion of  Christians  in  Persia  under  Shapur 
That  monarch,  however,  left  his  country  at  the 
height  of  her  glory  and  power.  His  successors 
call  for  Utde  notice.  Ardeshir  II  (379-383), 
weak,  old  and  benevolent,  was  deposed; 
Shapur  III  (383-^388)  made  peace  with  Rome 
and  received  a  large  portion  of  Armenia.  As- 
sassination ended  his  career,  and  Bahram  IV 
(388^399)  became  king.  He  was  killed  by  his 
own  soldiers.  Yezdigird  the  Wicked  (399- 
420)  distinguished  himself  by  his  ^rbarity 
toward  the  Christians;  Bahram  V  (420-440), 
the  *great  hunter"  of  Omar  Khayyam,  is  thb 
hero  of  Persian  fable.  He  continued  the  Chris- 
tian persecution;  after  a  short  war  with  Rome, 
in  which  he  suffered  defeat,  a  mutual  agree- 
ment was  made  by  which  rdigious  Ubertv  was 
granted  to  Zoroastrians  under  Rome  and 
Christians  in  Persia.  In  his  reign  the  Eastern 
Church  declared  its  independence  of  the  West- 
ern Qiurch  (424).  About  this  time  a  Chinese 
tri'be  known  in  history  as  the  White  Huns 
crossed  the  Oxus  and  ravaged  Persian  terri- 
tory. Bahram  fell  upon  these  invaders  and  in- 
flicted a  crushing  defeat.  Yezdigird  II  (440- 
457)  waged  war  against  Rome  and  attempted 
to  reconvert  the  Christians  of  Armenia  by  mas- 
sacre. He  persecuted  both  Christians  and  Jews, 
married  his  own  daughter  and  then  murdered 
her.  Hormisdas  III  (457-459)  was  overthrown 
by  his  brother  Perezes  (Firuz)  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  White  Huns,  against  whom  he  had 
to  fight  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  fell  in 
battle  in  483  and  Persia  became  tributary  to 


the  White   Hun^.   His  sticcessor,  Volagases 
(Balas).  was  blinded  and  died  in  487.  The  next 
ruler,  Kobad  or  Kav&dh,  was  converted  to  a 
communistic  creed  propounded  by  Haz^k  of 
Persepolis ;  the  kitw  was  put  in  prison  by  the 
nobles  and  replaced  by  his  brother  Zamasp.  He 
escaped  in  1501,  fled  to  the  White  Huns  and  re- 
gained his  throne.  He  hrokc  the  60  years'  peace 
with  Rome,  ravap^  Armenia  and  captured  the 
fortress  of  Amida.   For  the  next  10  years  he 
fought  against  the  White  Hons  and  broke  thdr 
power  for  ever.   Roman  aggres^n  led  to  an- 
other war  in  524,  resulting  in  defeat  for  the 
Persians  at  the  hands  of  Belisarins  (q.v.). 
Kobad  was  succeeeded  in  531  by  hb  son  Khosru 
I  (Chosroes)  the  Just,  the  most  distinguished 
member  of  the  Sasanian  dynasty.    He  caused 
the  execution  of  Mazdak  and  many  thousands 
of  his  followers.    He  inade  a  treaty  of  per- 
petual alliance  with  Rome'tn  533  which  he  i>roke 
in  540.  when  he  led  an  invasion  of  Syrte.  cap- 
turing and  plonderittg  the  rich  cities  uid  razing 
Antioch  to  the  ground   Khosru  forced  Justin- 
tan  to  pay  tribute ;  he  expelled  the  Abyssinians 
from  Yemen,  invaded  the  White  Hun  country 
and  thereby  recovered  Balkh,  and  attacked  the 
wild  Khazars,  whom  he  slew  in  thousands.  In 
addition  to  his  military  ability  IChosni  pos- 
sessed the  virtues  of  toleration,  generosiQr  and 
a  strong  sense  o£  Justiee.-  A  patron  of  art, 
literature,  education  and  science,  he  organized 
the  state  to  a  lugh  degree  of  eflicientT^.  Under 
his  reign  the  so-called  ^'Nestorian'*  church 
flourished  in  Persia.   Hormisdas  IV  (579-590). 
son  of  Khosru  by  a  Turkish  princess,  continued 
the  war  with  Rome  and  defeated  the  Turks. 
His  tyranny  and  oSmsive  conduct  led  to  his 
fissassinadon.  Kiwsru  II,  Parvis  (590-629)  was 
unmediately  attacked  hy  Bahram  Chubin,  a  de- 
moted general,  who  seized  the  throne.  But  the 
nobles  opposed  the  usurper;  with  the  aid  of  a 
Roman  army  the  allks  of  the  lef^timate  heir 
crushed  Bahram  in  591  and  restart  Khosru  to 
power.   The  latter  declared  war  on  Byzantium 
in  603  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  friend,  the 
Emperor  Maurice.    Persian  arms  achieved  a 
long  series  of  victories  in  Mesopotamia  and 
Asia  Minor;  cities  and  fortresses  fell  before 
them:  Dara  (60S),  Edessa,  Harran,  Hieropolis 
and  Aleppo.  Aided  by  26,000  Jews  the  Persians 
captured  and  sacked  Jerusalem  in  614;  three 
years  later  they  took  Chalcedon  and  stood  in 
sight  of  Constantinople.    Alexandria  fell  in 
616  and  the  Nile  Valley,  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  1,000  years,  was  again  in  Persian  hands. 
The  Emperor  Heraclius  stemmed  the  tide  at 
Issus  in  622,  reconquered  all  the  lost  territory 
and  carri«l  tiie  war  into  Persia.   IGiosru  Ii 
was  deposed  and  murdered  in  628.    Kobad  H 
followed  (628)  ;  he  made  peace  with  Heraclius 
and  returned  the  True  Cross  to  Jerusalem  which 
his  father  had  carried  away.   In  the  following 
year  he  murdered  his  brothers  and  died  of  the 
plague.    His  son,  a  boy  of  eight,  was  mur- 
dered in  630  and  a  period  of  anarchy  ensued 
Eleven  rulers  —  among  them  two  queens  < —  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  sequence  until  the  accession  of 
Yezdi^rd  III  in  634.    The  last  king  of  the 
Sasanian  dynasty,  he  was  murdered  in  652. 
During  his  reign  the  Arabs,  galvanized  by  the 
new  faiih  of  Islam,  overran  Persia  and  battered 
down  a  desperate  resistance  that  lasted  10 
years.    Except  in  Yezd  and  Kerman  the  creed 
of  Zoroaster  was  stamped;  Islam  was  forced 
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upon  the  vanquidied  and  Persia  4iecame  a  part 
of  the  calipbate.  Hie  star  o£  Persia  had  set. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Sasanians  the  country  was 
raled  hy  despots  who  were  celebrated  only  for 
crnclty  and  incompetence.  From  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Nahavand  in  642,  at  which  over 
100,000  Persians  and  allies  were  slain,  there 
followed  eight  centuries  of  alien  rule,  civil  wars 
and  invasions.  In  the  9th  century  Persia  was 
broken  up  into  petty  states ;  the  Turldsb  Seljuk 
dynasty  later  dfuninated  several  orovinces;  the 
terrible  Mongol  hordes  of  Chengiz  Khan 
desol^ed  the  country  in  the  13th  century;  the 
grandson  of  this  distinguished  sava^^e.  Hulagu 
Khan,  killed  the  last  c^Jiph  and  made  himself 
king.  He  and  his  successors  governed  wisely 
and  tolerated  all  relifoons  until  the  arrival  of 
Timur  the  Lame  (Tamerlane)  in  1387  with  his 
Tartar  hordes.  Timur  conquered  Persia  and 
filled  Asia  with  terror.  After  his  death  in 
1405  the  McMigot  dominion  collapsed  to  be  super- 
seded by  tHat  of  the  Turkomans  for  the  next 
100  years.  The  Sufi  dynasty  0501-1736) 
brought  about  that  division  of  Monammedan- 
ism  which  was  vitally  momentous  to  the 
Islamic  world.  The  new  sect  (Shia)  rejected 
the  infalliUlity  of  human  wisdom  and  discarded 
the  Sunni  doctrine  hitherto  the  standard  of 
Mohammedan  countries.  To  this  day  the  Shah 
must  b^ng  to  the  Shta  faith.  The  Sufi 
dynasty  was  a  national  one,  descended  from  the 
Sasanians.  In  1722  the  Afghans  under  Mah- 
mud  invaded  Persia,  settled  themselves  in 
Ispahan  and  captured  the  Shah. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  Russia 
and  Turkey  deprived  Persia  of  her  richest  and 
most  important  northern  provinces.  Mahmud, 
meanwdule,  was  ftrenching  Ispahan  with  the 
bloixl  of  her  p^ile;  at  one  ume  300  Persian 
nobles  were  invited  to  a  banquet  and  mup* 
dered;  Mahmud  had  his  3,000  Persian  guards 
butchered,  after  which  an  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre lasting  15  days  almost  depopulated  the 
royal  city.  The  tyrant  himself  took  a  hand  in 
exterminating  39  members  of  the  Sufi  dynasty. 
He  died  in  1/25  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Af- 
ghan Ashraf.  Two  years  later  the  fugitive  Shah, 
Husajm,  was  joined  by  Nadir  Kuli,  a  famous 
brigand  who  was  destined  to  become  the  great- 
est conaueror  of  his  a^e.  He  not  only  drove 
the  Af^ans  out  but  killed  the  old  Shah  and 
his  heirs  and  became  Shah  himself  in  1736. 
(See  Na0ir  Shah).  After  his  assassination 
in  1747  there  was  a  period  of  over  40  years 
largely  filled  with  anarchy  and  the  striurgles 
of  rival  princes.  But  for  19  years  Karim  Khan 
ruled  with  the  title  of  tuakil  or  regent  over  the 
whole  of  Persia  except  Khorasan. 

Modem  Persia. —  The  Kajar  Dynasty,  of 
Turkish  ori^n,  was  founded  by  Agha  Mo> 
hammed,  a  eunuch,  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
vindictive  monarchs  that  ever  cUsgraced  a 
throne.  Uptm  his  conquest  of  die  greater  part 
of  Perua  in  1794,  he  ordered  a  general  nmsa- 
cre ;  20,000  women  and  children  were  sold  into 
slavery  and  numberless  other  atrocities  fol- 
lowed. He  ordered  70,000  eyes  of  the  inhaUt- 
ants  of  Kerman  brought  to  him  on  a  platter, 
and  on  receiving  them  he  counted  them,  touch- 
ing  each  with  the  point  of  his  dagger,  then 
turning  to  his  minister  he  said:  "If  one  had 
been  wanting  I  would  have  made  up  the  num- 
ber with  your  own  eyes.*  After  a  reign  of  18 
years  he  was  fortunately  murdered  by  nis  own 


attendants  in  1797.  He  was  succeeded  Ws 
nephew.  Path  Ali  Shah,  under  whose  sanction 
many  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice  were  com- 
mitted. He  was  followed  on  the  throne  by  his 
son  in  1834.  The  rci^  of  Mohammed  Shah 
was  marked  by  difiiciilties  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment; by  the  rebellion  of  Agha  Khan 
Mahlati  — ''The  Chief  of  Assassins";  by  a 
new  rupture  with  Turkey  and  die  rise  of  the 
sect  of  the  B&bis,  who  afterward  led  an  in- 
surrection. Mohammed  died  in  IS48  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Nasir-u-Din  Mtrza.  It 
was  during  the  reign  of  Path  Ali  Shah  that 
ofHcial  relations  began  with  England  and  Brit- 
ish India.  Mahdi  Ali  Khan  was  entrusted  hy 
the  governor  of  Bombay  with  a  letter  to  the 
Shah.  He  was  soon  followed  by  an  English 
envoy  from  the  governor-general.  Captain 
Malcolm  of  the  Btadras  army.  The  residts 
were  a  political  and  rommerdal  treaty_  and  a 
return  mission  to  India  from  Path  AH  Shah. 
In  1887  Sir  Henry  Drtimmond  Wolff  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  British  Minister  to  Persia,  Nasir- 
u-Din  seemed  to  lend  a  willing  car  to  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  development  of  commerce,  the 
construction  of  roads  and  the  abolition  of 
various  restrictions  upcm  Persian  merchants. 
In  1S38  die  Shah  issued  a  proclamation  assur- 
ing safe^  of  life  and  property  to  all  his  sub- 
jects, and  soon  afterward  declared  die  Karun 
River  open  to  international  navigation  up  to 
Ahwaz.  In  the  same  year  the  first  railway  in 
Persia  was  opened.  In  1873  Baron  Julius  de 
Reuter  had  become  the  owner  of  a  concession 
for  the  organization  of  a  Persian  state  bank, 
with  exclusive  ririits  for  the  issuii^  of  bank- 
notes and  also  tor  the  woridng  of  Persian 
mines.  Russia  dien  demanded  what  she  con- 
sidered a  corresponding  advantage  but  it  was 
not  until  February  of  1898  that  Prince  Dolgo- 
rouki,  the  Russian  Minister,  obtained  from  the 
Shah  a  document  which  gave  to  Russia  the  re- 
fiTsal  of  any  railway  concesuon  in  die  coimtTy 
for  five  years. 

The  Persian  state  bank  was  established  by 
the  British  royal  charter  of  1889  as  the  Impe- 
rial Bank  of  Persia.  The  Banciue  d'Escompte 
dc  Perse  is — or  was  —  a  Russian  government 
institution.  Nasir-u-Din  was  assassinated  in 
1896  after  nearly  50  years  reign.  His  son 
Muzaffar-u-Din  issued  a  decree  on  5  Aug. 
1906  convoking  for  the  first  time  in  Persian 
history  a  national  assembly  called  the  Mejliss. 
A  constitution,  dated  1  Tan.  1907,  was  con- 
firmed on  11  February  by  Mohammed  Ali  Shah 
after  his  accession.  The  latter  signed  a  new 
cotrstitution  in  October  limiting  the  sovereign's 
prerogatives  and  ecdesiastical  authority  and 
granting  freedom  of  speech,  press,  conscience, 
of  the  person,  etc.  The  duties  of  Parliament 
and  responsrhility  of  ministers  were  defined. 
This  constitution  was  violated  and  abolished 
by  the  Shah  In  November  1908.  Under  British 
and  Russian  pressure  he  granted  another  con- 
stitution and  signed  a  new  electoral  law  in 
June  1909.  He  was  deposed  by  the  National- 
ists in  July  and  his  son  Ahmed  Mirza,  then  11 
years  old,  was  appointed  Shah.  The  Mejliss  .  ■ 
was  dissolved  in  Deaember  1911  and  did  not 
meet  again  till  I9I5. 

Anglo-Russian  Intervention. —  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  Great  Britain  and  Russia  endeav- 
ored, unsuccessfully,  to  formulate  a  Persian 
polic7  -which  would  make  the  most  of  those 
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sporadic  elements  of  progress  still  to  be  found 
in  that  ill'Starred  country  and  leave  the  nation 
to  lead  a  quiet  but  independent  life  of  its  own. 
Thoueh  in  apparent  agreement  as  to  intentions 
and  aims,  the  British  and  Russian  governments 
differed  fundamentally  about  the  means  of 
achieving  them,  with  the  result  that  they  were 
unable  to  accomplish  anythin«r  useful.  Each 
held  considerable  trade  interests  in  Persia, 
while  the  chronic  financial  embarrassments  of 
successive  Persian  governments  made  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  forei^  loans  by  mortgaging  the 
customs  receipts.  Thus,  io  1892.  Persia  con- 
tracted a  6  per  cent  loan  of  $2,500,000  from 
London;  in  1897  various  attempts  were  made 
to  raise  another  foreign  loan  with  the  sole  re- 
sult of  discrediting  the  Persian  government 
in  Europe.  In  1900  Russia  permitted  the  issue 
of  a  loan  of  $12,000,000  at  b  per  cent,  guaran- 
teed by  all  the  customs  receipts  of  Persia  ex- 
cepting those  of  Fars  and  the  Gulf  ports. 
Russia  gradually  gained  control  of  Persian 
finance  and  of  me  commerce  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  country.  British  interests  in 
Persia  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word  —  India. 
The  preservation  of  the  Indian  Empire  had 
influenced  the  Asiatic  policy  of  Great  Britain 
since  the  Crimean  War.  That  policy  involved 
the  maintenance  of  ind^endent  ''buffer  states,* 
e.g.,  Turk^,  Persia  and  Afghanistan  against 
the  encroachments  of  Russia.  Persian  men- 
aces against  Afghanistan  repeatedly  caused 
strained  relations  with  England  in  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century.  In  1856  the  British 
invaded  southern  Persia  as  a  protest  against 
Uie  Persian  capture  of  Herat  The  campaign 
was  brief  and  the  British  troops  never  crossed 
^e  Southern  Mountuns.  Persia  sued  for 
peace  and  evacuated  Afghanistan.  From  diis 
campaign  dates  the  introduction  of  *Idiaki> 
(q.v.).  In  die  Persian  Gulf  Great  Britain  has 
acted  as  *poIiceman^  for  over  300  years:  in 
January  1622  British  and  Persians  united  in 
expelling  the  Portuguese  from  Hormuz,  since 
when  no  foreign  power  has  ever  obtained  a 
footing  upon  the  Persian  coast. 

Under  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty  of  1907  the 
whole  of  northern  Penia,  to  points  as  far 
south  as  Yezd  and  Ispahan,  was  declared  to  be 
within  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence.  The 
British  sjdiere  was  defined  as  a  triangle  of 
southeastern  Persia,  the  line  being  drawn  from 
Bander  Abbas  through  Kerman  to  Birjand  and 
the  Afghan  frontier.  The  remainder  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Persia,  including  the  whole 
Persian  coast  of  the  Gulf,  was  declared  to  be 
a  neutral  sphere.  Both  governmoits  enga«;ed 
to  respect  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
Persia  and  to  institute  a  control  over  the 
sources  of  revenue  (within  their  re^ective 
spheres)  in  case  of  irregularities  arising  in  the 
redemption  or  payment  of  interest  on  Persian 
loans.  Persia  became  a  party  to  tfiis  conven- 
tion in  1912.  After  the  fall  of  Mohammed  Ali 
( 1909)  a  regency  was  appointed  and  the 
Mejliss  reassembled.  Reform  was  a  difficult 
tadc;  the  reformers  were  inexperienced  and 
the  treasury  was  empty.  There  was  no  or- 
ganic bond  between  people  and  Parliament; 
many  of  the  deputies  were  appointed  by  the 
government  and  the  Mejliss  itself  nommattd 
others.  In  1911  Mr.  W.  Moi^jan  Shuster,  an 
American  financial  administrator  selected  by 
President  Taft,  was  invited  to  Persia  to  take 


control  of  the  finances.  Mr.  Shuster  made  a 
tactical  mistake  in  refusing  to  recognize  the 
Anglo-Russian  agreement,  by  which  he  drew 
upon  himself  the  inevitable  hostiht^  of  Russia. 
A  series  of  Russian  interventions  in  questions 
of  administration  proved  that  that  government 
interpreted  its  rights,  in  a  manner  not  conso- 
nant with  the  agreement  When  Mr.  Shuster 
chose  Major  Stokes,  a  British  officer  who 
spoke  Persian,  as  commander  of  the  gendar- 
merie to  secure  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  die 
appdntment  was  vetoed  from  Saint  Peterdmrg 
on  the  ground  that  no  Englishman  oould  exer- 
cise authority  in  the  Russian  si^ere.  After  dght 
months  of  ivhill  fout  frtutful  effort,  cmitinn- 
ally  interrupted  by  friction  with  Russia,  Mr. 
Shuster  was  disnussed  by  a  Russian  ultimatum, 
whidi  was  approved  bv  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
With  re^rd  to  Great  Britain,  support  of  Rus- 
sian claims  in  Persia  was  the  price  of  the 
treaty  o£  1907,  as  support  of  Vrmdt  daims  in 
Morocco  was  tfae  pnce  of  die  treaty  in  1904. 
If  those  claims  went  furdier  than  was  expected 
or  approved  hy^  the  British  government,  the 
European  situation  in  1912  rendered  it  difficult 
—  if  not  impossible — to  challenge  them.  After 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Shuster  in  January  1912 
the  country  relapsed  into  hopeless  anarchy. 
Russian  troops  were  stationed  in  die  north  in 
various  large  towns  for  the  muntcnance  of 
order  and  dw  protecdon  of  Russhm  interests. 
In  the  south,  where  disorder  was  more  rife. 
Great  Britain  took  very  limited  steps  of  a 
like  character.  Bands  ot  brigands  roamed  the 
country  attacking  travelers  and  their  escorts. 

Persia  and  uie  War.— Though  Persia  re- 
mained neutral  her  territory  was  invaded  near 
Mount  Ararat  where  the  frontiers  of  Russa, 
Turicey  and  Persia  meet  (See  Wax.  EtnoreAif). 
In  1914  the  British  government  advanced  £50,- 
000  ($250,000)  and  subscribed  $11,000,000  to 
the  ^are  capital  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Company.  During  1915  (jcrman  influences  di- 
rected against  Great  Britain  and  Rus^a  fo- 
mented disorders  which  led  to  the  Persian  gen- 
darmerie revolting  af^nst  the  government  and 
the  murder  of  a  British  and  a  Russian  vice- 
consul.  A  Russian  force  advanced  upon  Tehe- 
ran to  protect  tiie  lotions.  The  gendarmerie 
was  (fisbanded  in  1916  and  the  Persian  govern- 
ment accepted  a  British  offer  to  place  at  their 
disposal  a  number  of  British  officers  to  organ- 
ize a  new  force.  Within  d^t  months  Brt^.- 
Gen.  Sir  Percy  S^^es  with  three  Indian 
officers  had  recruited  an  effident  force  of  5,000 
men  and  mardied  over  ijOOQ  miles  restoring 
order  and  sumressing  hands  of  maninders. 
In  January  191&  Persia  asked  Ras^  to  with- 
draw her  troops.  Trotzky,  the  Bolshevist 
Foreign  Minister,  denounced  the  Anglo-Rus- 
sian agreement  In  May  1918  Per^a  in- 
formed Holland  diat  she  re^farded  that  agree- 
ment and  all  other  treaties  imposed  on  Persia 
in  recent  years  as  null  and  void.  To  relieye 
distress  and  famine  in  Persia  the  American 
Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief  es- 
tablished a  centre  at  Teheran  and  spent  $2,000,- 
000  during  the  famine  in  1917-18.  The  young 
Shah  expressed  his  gratification  hy  subscrib- 
ing $100,000  to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  3  Dec. 
191& 

See  Babylon;  Ctesiphok;  Cratis  the 
Great;  Dauus;  Kasun  River;  Mavichxans; 
Media  ;  Nestobiahisk  ;  Pekepous  ;  Sdsa  ;  Tab- 
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Riz;  TSHEitAN;  TicsANBS;  ZoROAsim  Consult 
the  works  of  Arrianus,  Herodotus,  Plutarch 
and  Xetu^hon. 
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PERSIAN  ART.  One  may  assume,  for  the 
put^se  of  easier  classification,  two  main  sub- 
divisions of  Persian  art,  vir.,  the  early  period 
ending  with  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  the 
country,  and  the  period  beginning  with  the 
latter  point  and  encung  with  the  present.  And 
in  the  term  *ar^  it  is  well  to  include  not 
only  architecture  and  sculpture,  but  all  forms 
of  paunting  and  artcraft  which  exemplify  and 
illustrate  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Persian 
artistic  genius  as  well.  Doubdess  Persian  art 
received  its  first  stimulus  from  Babylonian 
sources,  filtering  in  by  way  of  Sogdiana  (Su- 
stana).  But  very  little  is  known  about  this 
for  certain.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  few 
references,  or  which  seemingly  purport  to  be 
such,  to  such  a  process  in  the  early  Sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Persians,  bnt  those  are  not 
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plain  in  thdr  meaning,  cite  no  details  and  give 
no  dates  at  all.  So  much,  however,  has  been 
ascertained  that  no  vestige  of  any  prehistoric 
or  very  early  Iranian  art  has  survived.  This 
indeed  is  no  wonder  when  we  keep  in  mind  what 
has  of  late  years  been  established  irrefragably, 
namely,  that  the  very  beginnings  of  Persia  do 
not  go  back  farther  than  the  immigration  era, 
lasting  probably  for  many  centuries,  when 
hordes  of  adventurous  tribes  (the  forefathers 
of  the  Persians),  many  of  them  tiomads  and 
on  a  low  plane  of  development,  crossed  over 
into  the  Iranian  Plateau  from  India,  coming 
in  shoals  large  and  small  and  settling  on  their 
new-found  lands.  This  process  of  gradual 
immigration  must  have  antedated,  of  course, 
an  autochthmous  civilization  of  their  own.  The 
so-called  Median  period  (b.c.  700-550)  is  the 
most  Mcicnt  we  can  deal  with  definitely  as  to 
a  Persian  art  life.  But  the  records  are  rather 
meagre.  It  is  true  we  read  of  the  architectural 
wonder  of  the  royal  palace  at  Ecbatana,  the 
Hamadan  of  our  day,  but  Herodotus,  our  au- 
thority, tells  only  of  what  he  has  heard  and 
not  of  what  he  has  himself  seen.  And  his 
descriptions  are  rather  vague.  Polybius  later 
on  speaks  glowingly  of  the  "gold-plated  edifices' 
at  Anatis,  the  city  named  after  the  Persian  river 
eoddess,  and  furnishes  some  details,  such  as  the 
'silver  roof  tiles.*  These  Greek  accounts 
all  refer  to  several  centuries  before  Alexander 
the  Great  overthrew  and  trampled  under 
foot  the  Persian  Empire,  and  Ecoatana  was 
the  capital  of  the  Median  state.  When  Persia 
fell'  and  crumbled  at  Issus  and  Granicus,  un- 
told artistic  treasures  in  precious  metals  were 
carried  off  by  the  plundering  soldiery,  spoil 
from  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  royal  palaces 
and  temples.  But  that  the  style  of  architecture 
exhibited  by  the  early  Medians  and  Persians 
was  stiff  and  somewhat  conventional,  consisting 
mainly  in  foundations  of  enormous  platforms 
or  terraces,  upon  which  were  reared  the  build- 
ings themselves,  seems  certain.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  Medians  and  after  them  still  more  the 
Persian  architects  borrowed  all  around  from 
their  neighbors  to  produce  effects,  from  the 
Egyptians  most,  from  the  Assyrians,  the  Lydians 
and  others.  Most  prominent  of  the  remains  of 
Persian  art  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  belonging  to  the  great 
Achaemenid  dynasty.  The  tomb  of  Cyrus  in 
Fasargade  reveals  Hellenistic  influences,  but  the 
others  are  different.  Cubic  masses  of  rock  are 
surmounted  by  a  flattened  pyramid,  with  little 
of  ornamentation.  Egyptian  models  evidently 
inspired  the  forms  of  these  tombs.  The  tomb 
of  Darius  in  Persepolis  is.  however,  carved  into 
the  living  rock  itself.  Egyptian  motifs,  too, 
governed  in  the  erection  of  the  palace  of  Darius 
—  the  same  doors  and  gates,  the  same  archi- 
traves and  cornices  as  in  the  pharaonic  ruins 
of  Memphis.  In  front  of  the  wide  entrance 
ascends  a  terrace  of  1,100  steps,  leading  direct 
to  the  throne  hall,  and  further  on  is  the  hall  of 
Darius  with  its  100  pillars.  The  palaces  of 
Susa  and  Ecbatana  are  built  on  the  same  gen- 
eral plan.  And  the  architectural  skill  displayed 
by  the  Arsacids,  as  shown  by  the  remams  of 
the  great  palace  of  Servistan,  leaned  still  more 
on  ^yptian  models.  What  is  left  of  the  Sas- 
sanide  pahce  at  Ctesiphon,  erected  hy  Chosroes 
I,  exhibits  Coptic  influences.  The  ruin  shows 
a  nave  80  feet  long  and  150  feet  deep,  covered 


by  an  elliptic  cupola  110  feet  hi^.  It  is  every- 
where observable  that  the  Persians,  while  bor- 
rowing freely  in  spirit  and  form  of  architec- 
tural plans  from  foreign  nations,  made  the 
highly  original  interior  decorations  chiefly  thdr 
own  concern.  The  columns  supporting  the 
audience  hall  of  Darius,  for  instance,  are  irre- 
proachable with  their  elegant  shape  and  just 
roportions,  the  capitals  showing  bullsbeads  of 
ne  design,  and  exqaisite  enameled  brick  and 
wonderful  bas-reliefs  everywhere  apparent. 
However,  the  open-air  lofty  structures  of  the 
Persians,  the  lar^e  and  well-lit  halls,  such  as 
we  see  in  the  rmns  of  Persepolis  and  Pasar- 
gadae,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  clhnate  and 
to  their  uses,  and  one  feature  especially,  the 
delicately  tinted  atid  very  durable  tfles,  is  noted 
thus  early.  Sculpture,  both  in  bronze  and  hard 
stone,  is  massive,  somewhat  uncouth,  though 
possessing  rugged  strength.  But  it  is  rather 
monotonous ;  me  groups  of  combat  showing  the 
slayer  of  lions  and  bulls  as  a  victor, —  nearly 
always  typifying  a  ruler  or  a  god, —  recur  too 
frequently.  When  Persia  was  at  its  zenith,  the 
time  of  Darius,  enameled  bricks  of  cement,  witii 
relief  pictures  in  brilliant  colors,  pillars  (some 
of  them  graceful  and  slender,  suggested  by  the 
palm  tree,  such  as  the  one  left  in  a  ruined 
temple  near  Kermanshah)  with  voluted  capitals 
in  three  rising  sections,  were  much  used  in  the 
palaces  and  sacrificial  buildings.  Then  there 
was  a  rapid  and  steady  decline,  all  through  the 
Parthian  and  Sassanlde  period,  with  occasional 
Hellenistic  or  Arabic  influences  apparent.  No 
specific  style  of  art  is  seen  till  after  (he  Mos- 
lem conquest.  And  the  bastard  Greek  art  flour- 
ishing along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  is 
often  noticeable  during  these  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  So,  too,  in  the  specimens  of 
the  coiner's,  the  gold  and  silversmith's  skill 
that  have  survived.  Sculpture  died  with  the 
Arab  invasion  of  the  7th  century,  in  consonance 
with  the  Koranic  injunction.  Not  so,  however, 
the  art  of  painting  m  all  its  branches.  On  the 
whole,  architecture  in  Persia  has  made  no 
strides  forward  during  the  last  1,000  years. 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  of  equal  value  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  stately  piles  of  ancient 
times.  Pnvate  buildings  while  generally  of 
rather  graceful  outlines  are  made  of  cheap 
and  flimsy  material,  even  the  Shah's  palaces, 
villas  and  shooting  boxes  being  no  exception. 
For  the  style  of  uie  mosques  and  medrwsrehs 
the  Arabs  stood  sponsor,  althougb  there  is  an 
occasional  exception,  such  as  the  famous 
mosque  at  Koum,  with  its  bronze  cupola.  On 
the  other  hand,  despite  Mohammed's  prohibi- 
tion of  representing  the  human  figure,  painting 
has  progressed  greatly  in  Persia  since  the  adop- 
tion of  Islam.  Her  artists  for  many  centuries 
past  have  excelled  particularly  in  the  field  of 
miniature  painting,  in  all  its  branches.  Some 
really  good  specimens  of  portraiture  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  Shah's  extensive  palaces  and 
pavilions  in  Teheran  and  in  some  of  the  houses 
of  wealthy  Persians.  But  as  battle  painters,  as 
painters  of  harem  and  family  life,  as  decorat- 
ors of  costly  furniture,  and  above  all  as  illu- 
minators of  manuscripts  the  Persians  have  ac- 
complished considerable.  Mnch  of  this  voric 
is  covered  with  a  thin  laoiuer  coating  to  with- 
stand wear,  and  the  minjgling  of  colors  is  nearly 
alwaj^  highly  harmonious  and  yet  original. 
Illuminating  manuscripts,  outdoing  Ae  achieve- 
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ments  of  our  own  mediaeval  monks,  are  s^t 
being  produced  in  every  art  centre  of  Persia, 
sudi  as  Ispahan,  Tabriz,  Teheran,  Shiraz, 
Hamadan,  etc.,  that  vie  tnth  the  best  But  this 
style  of  art  is  of  relatively  recent  ftrowth.  for 
scarcely  anything  remarkable  exists  much  ante- 
dating 1400.  Bihzad  (who  flourished  at  the 
Saffanide  court,  1460-1525)  was  the  greatest 
of  these  painters.  One  very  peculiar  feature 
of  ^ts  style  of  art  is  its  minute  faithfulness  to 
life,  its  realism,  the  microscope  being  often  re- 
quired to  discern  its  details.  Hikr^  some 
tune  later,  who  most  of  his  work  in  Bok- 
hara, was  pastmoster  with  a  peculiaify  florid 
brush.  Under  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  and  Nadir 
Shah,  two  coiM|uering  rulers  witfa^  open  purses, 
there  was  a  whole  school  of  highly  ohcient 
artists  of  this  type.  Many  illuminated  manu- 
scripts brought  rewards  of  between  $2,000  and 
$10^000  from  the  royal  treasury.  Of  battle 
paintiuKS,  done  in  tlie  miniature  maimer,  diere 
are  still  some  veritahle  masterpieces  eirtant  and 
in  eood  con^tioa  The  greatest  battle  painter 
of  Persia.  Ali  KuU  Begn,  dius  glorified  the 
reign  and  the  victorious  campaigns  of  his 
patron.  Abbas  the  Great,  who  about  1600  in- 
vaded India.  From  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah, 
150  years  later,  there  is  yet  in  existence  a  fine 
battle  picture,  less  than  a  foot  square,  but  on 
which  not  less  than  1,200  human  figures  are  dis=- 
tinctly  portrayed,  some  of  them  plainly  show- 
ing, thoufi^  in  microscopic  dimensions,  tho 

Eassiojis  that  tore  the  combatants.  The  kii^ 
imself,  on  a  white  charger,  is  seen  with  hia 
viziers  and  a  group  of  warriors  surrounding 
him,  while  in  the  distance  the  fight  still  rages. 

Included  must  be  also  artcraft.  such  as 
ceramics,  rug  weaving,  decorations  of  arms, 
etc.,  in  all  of  which  Persia  has  achieved  much 
for  ages.  The  silken  rugs,  of  Perria  still  lead. 
The  ^oicest  of  these  dainty  rugs  come  from 
Feragjian,  Kerman,  Shiraz  and  Khorassan. 
Their  soft  colors  blend  marvelously.  One 
priceless  prayer  rug  in  Shah  Nasr  ed-Deen's 
treasury  is  said  to  be  6^  years  old  and  of  in- 
describable charm.  A  brief  sura  oi  the  Koran 
was  woven  into  the  texture  in  thin  gold 
thread,  and  Allah's  throne  above  it,  with  tur- 

auoise  and  rare  rabies  encrusting  it  Besides 
lese  art  rugs,  serving  for  ornament  or  wall 
decoration  mostly,  the  woolen  and  felt  rugs 
of  Persia,  some  of  them  heavy  and  very  dur- 
able, and  often  of  wondrous  design,  must  be 
mentioned.  Finely  tempered  steel  weapons  and 
artistic  metal  work  of  every  kind,  hammered 
ware,  scimitars,  bucklers,  scale  armor  and  net 
cuirasses,  etc.,  are  also  a  Persian  specialty. 
Threaded  and  inlaid  work,  often  showing  floral 
designs  of  rare  beauty,  wrought  in  bullioii,  and 
set  in  precious  stones,  the  whole  embellishing 
mirror  frames,  wall  cupboards,  tiny  tables,  etc, 
and  carved  and  grilled  work  in  sandal,  teak, 
cedar,  camphor  wood,^  likewise  bear  testimony 
to  the  innate  art  spirit  of  Persia.  Though 
with  the  invasion,  in  1722,  of  the  Afghans 
under  Ameer  Mahmoud,  the  secret  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  peculiar  Persian  tinted  and 
glazed  pottery  and  *fayences,'  even  of  &e 
marvelous  tiungs,  made  up  to  that  periofL 
seems  to  have  been  lost  forever,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  this  artistic  ware  stiU  in  the  country. 
Some  of  the  mosques  in  Persia  are  coated  on 
the  outside  with  these  wondrous  tiles,  the  lat- 
ter being  of  a  delicate  blue,  brilliant  black  or 
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soft  pink  hue.  The  making  of  fine  glazed  pot- 
tery and  chinaware  was  learned  directly  from 
the  Chinese,  and  from  the  Uth  to  the  18th 
ceatnry  the  industry  flourished  in  Persia.  A 
delicate  apple  green  found  on  many  of  the  old 
Persian  pieces  can  only  be  duplicated  by  the 
rarest  of  old  chrna  pieces. 
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WOLP  VOR  SCHIEORANIt, 

Author  of  ^America,  Asia  tmd  *ke  Pacific^; 
formerly  Secretary  to  American  Minister  to 
Teheran,  Persia. 

PERSIAN  GULP,  sometimes  called  an 
arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  520  miles  long,  150 
to  200  miles  wide,  with  an  area  of  95,000  square 
miles,  and  a  depth  rarely  exceedng  170  fee^ 
and  varying  so  slic^tly  as  to  make  navigation 
remarkably  safe.  The  Strait  of  Ormuz,  30  to 
60  miles  wide  connects  it  with  the  Gulf  of 
Oman,  which  opens  directly  from  the  Arabian 
Sea.  The  entire  gulf  is  the  product  of  the 
same  geolo^cal  force  which  traced  the  course 
of  the  Tigns  and  of  the  Euphrates.  The  coasts 
are  calcareous,  flat  and  sandy  on  the  Arabian 
side  and  high  and  sheer  on  Hie  Persian  side. 
Among  the  Islands  of  the  Gulf  are  Ormaza, 
Kishm  and  the  Bahrien  group,  the  last  being 
an  early  home  of  Chal&an  civilizatioUj  one 
of  tfie  traditional  sources  of  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  source  of  important  pearl  fisheries. 
The  fauna  contains  some  peculiar  specimens; 
tiny  sea-animals  give  the  water  not  only  a 
phosphorescent  hue,  but  so  green  a  tinge  that 
the  Arabs  called  it  the  Green  Sea.  Its  economic 
importance  is  due  to  the  excellent  fishing,  nota- 
bly for  pearl-oysters,  whidi  are  annually  worth 
about  ^,500,000  and  employ  70,000  fishermen 
and  6,000  barks.  Great  Britain  practically  con- 
trots  the  Gulf.  Russian  influence  in  Persia  is 
often  reckoned  as  aiming  at  the  cOncestton  of 
a  port  there  to  be  reached  by  a  railroad  line 
from  the  Trans-Caspian  province. 

PERSIAN  LANGUAGE.  Just  as  Persian 
literature,  in  the  narrower  and  stricter  sense, 
so  also  the  Persian  language  is  only  about  a 
thousand  years  old,  altnou^i  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  dimrence  between  the  modem 
tongue  and  that  spoken  say  some  2,000  years 
ago  1:^  the  ancient  Persians  is  scarcely  as  great 
as  is,  for  instance,  that  between  the  Frendi, 
German  or  English  of  the  earher  Middle  Ages 
and  that  of  fo~day.  (See  also  Iranian 
Languages).  Essentially  modem  Persian  is 
the  slow  outgrowth  of  die  stately  and  sonorous 
i^om  of  the  Avesta  or  the  Githas,  the  Zend, 
but  in  the  iknighing  process  has  lost  much  of 
its  one-time  majesty  and  beauty,  though  on 
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the  other  band  it  has  enormously  enriched  itseli 
by  adopting  throngs  of  forei^  words  (mostly 
Arabic  and  Turkish),  until  it  is  more  fit  to 
express  every  mood  and  even  the  most  delicate 
shade  of  an  idea  than  is  any  other  Oriental 
language.  During  the  more  than  three  centuries 
that  Persia  dumbly  had 'lain  under  the  heel  o£ 
the  Arab  conqueror  every  vestige  almost  of 
national  Persian  thought  had  been  stamped  out* 
the  very  vernacular  of  the  humbled  people 
tabooed,  and  when  finalljr  Persia  once  more 
arose,  a  new  idiom  rose  with  it  from  the  womb 
of  obscurity.  The  mentality,  too,  of  the  nati<« 
had  been  changed.  Islam  with  its  wholly  differ- 
ent code  had  powerfully  impressed  itself  on 
mind  and  morals  of  the  new  Per^ans,  and  the 
new  speech  faithfully  mirrored  these  marked 
alteratwns.  The  present  cultivated  form  of 
Persian  is  called  dtri  by  the  Persians  them< 
selves;  it  is  a  ^'court  language;*  in  distinction 
from  the  popular  dialects,  which  latter  have 
with^ood,  throughout  all  die  political  vid»- 
»tude^  the  insictious  influence  of  court  favor 
much  better.  Each  province  of  Persia  has  a 
dialect  of  its  own,  those  of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan 
approximatii]^  most  nearly  with  deri,  while 
those  spoken  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspun,  in 
the  provinces  of  Masanderan  and  Ghilan  re* 
semble  most  of  the  andent  speech.  East  of 
them,  in  Khorassan,  Persian  is  spoken  in  the 
towns,  a  mixture  of  Tartar  and  Turkish  out- 
side of  diem  ixy  the  ncHnads  of  the  steppe  and 
the  agricultural  jpopulation.  Elsewhere  we  mat- 
ter is  treated  with  some  more  detail 

Widi  the  new  religion  the  Persians  also 
adopted  the  Arabic  aphabet  (talik),  at  least 
in  the  main.  The  cuneiform  system  of  writing 
being  wholly  discarded  and  buried,  the  new 
one  was  a  syllabic  system,  marking  out  the 
consonants,  at  least  in  most  cases,  possessing 
no  special  characters  for  the  vowels.  To  -the 
28  Arsiac  conionantal  signs  were  added  four 
sfwdfic  Persian  ones,  the  p,  tch,  sh  and  g,  while 
mne  of  the  Arabic  characters  were  drc^ped  as 
useless.  Thus;  then,  we  find  five  vowels  in 
modem  Persian :  a,  e,  o,  «.  But  the  manner 
of  enunciating  them  differs  greatly,  not  only 
as  to  provinces  but  as  to  individiuls.  These 
vowels  when  written  at  all  are  written  in  the 
queer  Semitic  fashion,  sharing  among  them 
only  three  characters,  and  are  most^  (»nitted 
in  Uie  writing  when  ^ort.  Of  consonants  there 
are  the  gutturals  g,  a,  ah,  k,  kh,  the  latter 
almost  identical  with  the  Welsh  sign  and  all  of 
them  rather  harsh.  Hien  diere  are  the  palatals, 
tth  and  /;  the  dentals,  t,  <f,  n;  the  labials,  p,  f. 
h,  in;  the  semi-vowels,  r,  I,  v;  the  sibilants, 
jt,  sh,  z,  eh;  and  the  asmrated  h.  The  soimds 
thus  produced  tally  in  tne  main  with  tbo^o  of 
the  Huzvaresh,  but  have  lost  several  aspirates 
and  have  added  the  i.  As  to  the  inflection  of 
nouns  and  adjectives  die  modem  Persian  has 
been  entirely  defu-ived  of  it,  whereas  in  Zend 
and  in  Old  Persian  these  forms  were  rich  and 
expressive.  The  whole  Rrammar.  in  fact,  has 
become  greatly  simplified  and  reduced  almost 
beyond  reasonable  bounds.  Having  absolutely  no 
gender  in  its  extremely  bald  grammar,  Persian 
cannot  give  the  equivalent  of  *he,*  ''^e,*  *it,' 
but  helps  itself  by  employing  s^arate  words 
conveying  the  meaning  of  sex.  There  are  two 
ending  tor  the  plural,  hA  at^  the  latter 
htin^  restricted  to  animate  objects.  The  suffix 


rA  is  used  in  lieu  of  the  accusative,  originally 
meaning  "throu^,*  ''by  means  of.*  The  vowd 
t,  the  so-called  tsafet,  is  made  to  do  the  duty 
for  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  really  the 
remnant  of  the  relative  pronoun  ya.  Standing 
between  the  noun  and  its  qualifiers,  it  indicates 
possession,  relation,  means.  The  long  vowel  e 
IS  employed,  attached  to  a  noun,  to  indicate 
aloofness,  rari^^,  singularity,  oneness; as  merd-e, 
a  single,  lonely  man.  This  i  is  what  is  left  of 
the  Zend  aevo,  meaning  *one.'  There  is  neither 
definite  nor  mdefinite  artide  in  modem  Per- 
sian. The  pronouns  are  of  pore  Iranian  stodc. 
In  the  latter  idioms  we  see  an  abundance  of 
suffix  pronouns,  singular  and  phirai:  tm,  el. 
esk,  eman,  etan,  eshan,  and  diese  are  added 
mostly  to  verbs  and  nouns,  serving  the  purpose 
of  markit^  the  otherwise  lacking  cases.  The 
passive  voice  of  the  verb  is  constructed  by  the 
use  of  the  auxiliaiy  shudan  (to  go).  The 
future  is  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  shortened 
infinhive  the  present  tense  of  gahtn  kerd: 
to  wish,  to  will,  to  be  about ;  and  die  imperative 
of  this  verb  is  kun.  As  regards  the  irregular 
verbs,  which  are  both  lUnmdant  and  of  most 
frequent  and  necessary  use,  th^  vary  Itoth 
from  the  regular  form  of  the  infimtive  and  im- 
perative. The  tenses  of  the  indicative  are  the 
preterit,  the  imperfect  (by  giving  the  preterit 
the  prefix  mi  or  komi),  the  indefinite  present 
or  aorist,  the  true  present  (made  by  giving  the 
prefix  itii  or  hamt  to  the  aonst),  and  uie  future, 
matlced  by  the  pre&c  bL  The  comparison  of 
the  adjective  is  made  by  adding  tar  for  Ae 
comparatire  and  torm  for  the  superlative. 
The  manner  of  stating  a  fact  or  conveying  an 
idea  in  Persia  differs  as  a  rule  somewhat  from 
the  Western  fashion,  in  fact  from  the  mode 
in  vogue  in  all  Enropean  tongues.  Thus,  to  say 
*my  father,*  the  Persian  puts  it  '^pidar  hya 
numa*  i.e.,  HtenUly,  *fathtf  that  of  me.*  In 
his  whole  speech  as  in  his  thinking  he,  too, 
abhors  a  ttaked  fact  One  can  never  pin  him 
down  to  exact  figures,  for  instance;  his  way 
is  then  to  use  some  such  phrase  as  'more  than 
man  can  count,*  *tike  the  sand  by  the  seashore.* 
But  here  we  touch  on  psychology.  Persian  has 
developed  away  from  the  original  mother 
tongue  or  root,  the  Sanskrit,  by  substituting  the 
letter  h  for  the  Sanskrit  s,  as  ^own  in  the 
word  sindhu  (Indian  and  Indus)  to  Hindu 
(Zend)  ;  hmdu  (Old  Persian),  and  hind  (Mod- 
em Persian),  and  in  many  oniers.  The  original 
aspirates  gh,  dk.  bh,  became  g,  d,  b-  as  in 
Sanskrit  bnumi  (earth)  to  bUm*  (Zend),  bumi 
(Old  Persian)  and  bum  (Modem  Persian). 
Again  the  letters  k,  t,  p  change  into  kh,  th,  f 
before  consonants,  and  the  hard  sibilant  s 
of  the  Sanskrit  becomes  the  soft  sibilant  x 
in  Persian;  as  in  Asurd  Medhds,  to  Ahurd  Mag- 
deo,  Aura  Mazda,  Ormwsd.  There  was  a  lapse 
of  fully  five  centuries,  the  time  when  Alex- 
ander the  Great  destroyed  the  Persian  Em- 
pire until  the  rebirth  of  the  country  under 
the  national  Sassanide  dynasty,  A-D.  220, 
when  there  reigned  a  complete  dearth  of 
literary  production.  Not  a  line,  not  a  word 
has  come  down  to  us  from  this  long 
Arsadde  period,  and  even  the  Persian  coins 
preserved  were  Greek  in  workmanship  and  in 
imprint.  But  Persia  after  this  long  lapse  was 
still  PerHa.  And  when  Fer^  awolce  once 
again  item  its  second  dreamless  slumber  of 
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three  centuries'  duration,  a  sleep  in  whidi  it 
bad  been  prostrate  under  the  heel  of  its  Arab 
and  Moslem  lords  the  same  uncanny  fact  strikes 
us  once  more.  The  tongue  of  Persia  has  sur- 
vived. What  the  great  Firdiisi  uses  »s  the 
vehicle  of  expression  in  the  ^'Shah  Nameh^  is 
again  veritable  Persian  with  an  astonishingly 
smalt  infusion  of  Arabic,  circumstances  con- 
sidered. It  is  nearly  a  purfe  Iranian  dialect  he 
employs;  so  does  the  Persian  translation  of 
Taban's  'Chronicles.'  But  from  the  death  of 
Fird6u  (A.D.  on  without  any  tyrannical 

pressure  whatever  from  above  the  Persian 
writers  became  more  and  more  negligent  in  this 
respect.  The  number  of  Arabic  first  and  of 
Turkish  words  next  which  are  paraded  by 
them  in  the  guise  of  acquisitions  to  the  Persian 
language  grows  steadily.  Scientific  works  not 
alone  are  composed  in  Arabic  then  and  after, 
but  Uteraiy  works  teem  with  Semitic  or  Turan- 
ian vocables.  It  would  seem  that  Fernan 
writers  for  a  long  time  took  a  pride  in  turning 
out  works  in  such  bastard  Persian,  and  not 
writers  alone —  courtiers,  officials,  rulers,  even 
priests,  out  of  sheer  pedantry  and  affectedness 
employed  it,  so  that  half  the  words  used  were 
often  of  foreign  origin.  And  this  tendency, 
sad  to  say,  has  continued  uninterruptedly  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years;  it  is  deplorable  from 
a  philological  point  of  view,  since  Persian  is  by 
rights  one  of  die  richest  and  most  flexible, 
sonorous  and  elegant  idioms  in  existence,  one 
which  could  afford  to  stand  .altogether  on  its 
own  bottom.  The  ease  with  which  Persian 
lends  itself  to  composition  of  every  type  is  very 

freat,  owing  to  the  latitude  given  the  writer  in 
orming  new  compounds,  often  very  bold  ex- 
periments, such  as  epithets  made  up  of  com- 
pound adjectives  and  nouns,  of  two  nouns,  of 
nouns  and  verbs,  of  verbal  prases,  of  notms 
and  prepositions.  Quite  characteristic,  too,  is 
the  manner  in  which  a  compound  or  derivative 
verb  is  combined  with  an  adjective  or  noun,  or 
else  with  one  of  the  large  number  of  semi- 
auxiliaries,  such  as  'to  do,*  "to  make,*  *to 
bring,*  "to  have,*  "to  show,  *to  come,*  *to 
take,*  etc.  But  Persia,  thou^  politically  it  has 
declined  for  the  space  of  several  centuries,  has 
in  its  language  a  treasure  which  will  not  stay 
buried.  The  opulence  and  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  it  await  merely  the  hand  of  another 
genius,  like  one  of  die  past,  to  ffve  the  language 
a  second  golden  age. 
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PERSIAN  LITERATURB.  Of  ancient 
Persian  literature  only  fragments  of  a  reU- 
gious  character  are  left.  Persian  literature  in 
the  stricter  sense  takes  its  rise  shortly  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Arab  conquerors,  after  the 
utter  downfall  of  die  Sassamdes  and  the  forci- 
ble conversion  of  the  Persians  to  Moham- 
medanism; that  means,  therefore,  since  the 
growth  of  the  modem  Persian  language.  To 
judge  coirectly  the  importance  of  Persian  liter- 
amre  proper  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
was  very  largely  instrumental  in  building  up 
once  again  the  entire  Persian  race;  that  its 
spread  was  more  than  commensurate  with  the 
spread  of  the  Persian  language  itself  to  far 
b^ond  its  proper  boundaries,  all  over  India,  in 
fact,  where  for  a  number  of  centuries  it  was 
one  of  its  chief  centres  and  attained  to  great 
lustre;  that  of  all  modern  Oriental  literature 
it  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  and  varied, 
the  most  elegant  and  refined  and  that  —  just  to 
cite  but  one  case  of  its  pervasive  influence  —  the 
thoughtful,  gracious  verse  of  the  •tentmaker,* 
Omar  Khayyam,  in  Fitzgerald's  translation  (iu- 
doubtedly  an  improvanent  on  the  ori^al)  has 
become  almost  a  sort  of  literary  vademecnm 
with  the  intellectual  elect  of  every  western 
nation.  The  subtle  charm  of  Persian  literature 
eren^  drew  the  Tartar  and  Mongolian  hordes 
into  Its  net.  Only  in  drama  it  is  weak  and  negli- 
gible. The  passion  play,  or  tazieh,  as  regularly 
performed  in  the  Persia  of  our  days  in  eaoi 
Muharrem,  the  month  o£  mourning  for  the 
slaughter  of  Hussein,  is  more  like  our  mediaeval 
mystery  pla^ ;  it  glorifies  the  rise  of  the  Shiah 
split  within  Islam  and  is  scarcely  to  be  ac- 
counted a  literary  factor.  Of  late  years, 
though,  there  has  been  noticed  a  widening  of 
the  scope  in  drama.  But  with  that  exception, 
albeit  a  telling  one,  Persian  literature  is  singu- 
larly copious,  all-onbracing  and  vivid,  cultivate 
ing  every  branch  and  every  style  of  writing, 
from  the  most  courtly,  grave  and  dignified  to 
die  most  debonnair,  scurrilous  or  smrited.  One 
other  peculiarity  must  be  noted.  Persian  liter- 
attu-e  is  also  the  fountain  head  of  Soofeeism  — 
that  deep-tinged  scepticism  which  even  to-d^ 
pervades  the  mind  of  the  educated  classes  of 
Persia.  The  sketch  'here  'given  cannot,  of 
course,  make  pretension  to  com^eteness.  It 
can  merely  outline  the  vast  field.  Persian  liter- 
ature excels  in  poetry,  the  graceful  idiom  and 
its  vast  vocabulary  adapting  itsdf  admirably  to 
it  A  tradition  more  or  less  leaning  on  fact 
relates  bow  as  early  as  the  time  of  Biduftm 
Gor  (A.D.  420-438),  that  prince  invented  the  art 
of  versification.  Aufi,  in  his  work  on  literary 
history,  about  1180,  even  quotes  a  few  rhymed 
lines  of  this  crowned  poet,  who  is  answered  in 
kind,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  1^  his  be- 
loved slave,  Dilaram,  she  emptying  the  same 
metre  and  syllabification.  During  me  reign  of 
another  Sassanide,  ChosrQes  Pahrwis,  there  cer- 
tainly Uved  a  poe^  Barbed.  And  it  seems  'quite 
certain  that  even  during  the  dark  days  of  Arab 
Moslem  rule  that  followed  the  total  destruction 
of  die  Sassamdes  and  of  Fenian  aatifmal  life 
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and  institations  there  lingered  on  in  the  soul  of 
the  Persian  ^ople  the  love  of  poetry,  of  legend- 
ary and  national  epic  lore.  But  only^  after  the 
dissension  growing  out  of  the  warring  claims 
to  the  caliphate  and  the  rise  of  Sheeism  in 
Persia  and  thus  of  a  rebirth  of  nationalism, 
modern  Persian  poetry  sprang  into  full  light 
The  Tahiridas,  Saffarides  and  Samanides,  short- 
fived  reigning  honses,  a.i!l  819^999.  assisted  and 
dierished  this  movement   Next  the  Ghaznavis 

.  (from  976  on)  and  the  Seldjuks  (after  1037) 
as  well  as  even  the  rude  and  untutored  Tartar 
and  Mongolian  chieftains  under  Genghis  Khan 
and  his  successors,  who  overran  and  ruled  all 
the  Iranian  plateau,  did  much  in  the  same  line. 
In  fact,  Persian  literature  for  the  space  of  four 
centuries,  i.e.,  during  the  period  of  its  greatest 
splendor,  owed  much  to  the  favor  of  rulers  and 
courts.  This  favon  too,  was  responsible  for 
an  entire  sdiool  of  Persian  poets  —  the  pan^srr- 
tsts  one  mi^t  call  them.  The  first  period, 
however,  that  of  about  900-1100,  ^ve  fruition 
to  the  purest  and  most  characteristic  Persian 
heroic  poetry.  There  is  first  (he  great  Rudald 
(d.  about  950),  the  author  of  100  volumes  of 

.poems,  of  which,  though,  but  little  has  come 
down  to  us.  Some  SO  of  his  lays  only  have 
been  printed  in  their  original  text  and  a  transla- 
tion. Kabous,  a  ruler  of  Ghilan,  with  his  botdc 
In  44  chapters,  Ae  'Kaboiis  Nameh,^  gave  a 

■'  standard  woilc  on  princ^  manners  and  'Wrtues 
still  acknowledged  throa^out  the  Orient  as  a 
model.  At  the  court  of  the  great  Malunoad 
Ghaznavi  (998-1030)  poets  and  savants  were 
assembled  and  flourished  in  the  snnlight  of  his 
favor.  It  was  due  to  his  insi)iration  and  en- 
couragement that  a  cycle  of  epics  arose,  based 
on  ancient  Persian  traditions  and  myths.  His 
poet  laureate,  Unszuri,  wrote  the  heroic  tale  of 
^W&nik  i  AsEi.>  His  pupUs,  Farrflkhi  and 
Dakild,  wrote  in  a  similar  strain.  But  out- 
shining them  all  is  Firduu,  the  'Homer  of  the 
Orient*  the  author  of  the  <Shah  Nam^* 
(Boc^  of  Kings),  in  which  breathes  the  pure 
national  spirit  of  ancient,  proud  Persia.  Indeed, 
in  the  'Shah  Nameh,*  legend  and  historic  truth 
are  mingled  in  such  masterly  fashion  that  these 
elements  become  welded  Into  a  splendid  homo- 
geneous whole  and  to  the  Persian  mind  at  least 
leave  no  doubts.  Following  in  the  same  padi, 
other  legendary  epics  were  written  by  Firdust's 
imitators,  sudi  as  the  'Djdi&n  Gir  Nameh,*  the 
'Barzu  Nameh,>  the  *(5ershasp  Nameh,*  etc. 
Sheikh  Abu  Said  (968-1049)  wrote  spirited 
quatrains,  and  Nasr-i-Chosroes  (1004-1088) 
didactic  poems  showing;  both  depth  of  thought 
and  high  moral  aspirations.  Tabari's  work  was 
issued  in  the  revised  and  embellished  chronicles 
of  Bal'ami,  and  Men6-C}iehri  likewise  belongs  to 
this  category.  Durine  tUs  entire  period  die 
ferment  of  nattonat  enmusiasm  ne\'er  flags.  But 
with  the  next,  the  12th  century,  diere  is  a  di^ 
tinct  chan^  in  all  this.  Both  panegyrists  and 
fiction  wnters  monopolize  the  stage.  Enveri 
(d.  1191)  was  the  ablest  and  subtlest  of  those 
court  scribes  who  glorified  the  barbarian 
despots  or  for  that  matter,  any  rulers  pos- 
sessed of  fat  purses,  as  in  meir  writings  they 
themselves  shamelessly  admitted.  But  thou^ 
Enveri  ted  the  list  there  were  many  like  hmi 
during  the  period  o^  about  1100-1300,  such  as 
Zenayi,  Reshid  ed-Deen  (1247),  Wassaf.  Shcreef 
cd-Deen,  the  historian  and  apologist  of  Tamer- 


lane  and  Ch&klim  Hakl^ld.  Again,  always  an 
important  brandi  of  Persian  literature,  the 
entertaining  or  amu^ng  stories,  anecdotes, 
legendary  and  supernatural  tales  crowded  the 
pages  of  the  Persian  writers  of  those  days. 
Some  of  these,  like  a  Persian  paraphrase  of  the 
fables  of  Bidpay,  Turami's  'Niifaristan*  (Pic- 
ture (Jallery),  the  'Bakhtyar  Nameh,*  *Tuti 
Nameh,^  etc.,  enjoy  wide  popularity  even  to- 
day. Among  the  earUest  Soofees  turning  up  at 
this  time,  Sanai  (d.  1131)  is  noticeable,  with  bis 
mystical  'Garden  of  Truth.'  The  antitfiesis  to 
him  is  Omar  Khayyam,  the  satiric  freethinker 
and  charming  cynic.  Reshid  Watwat  (d.  1182) 
writes  a  compendium  of  poetical  rules.  The 
greatest  name,  though,  during  this  period  is  that 
of  Nisami,  the  Boccaccio  of  Persia,  whose  love 
stories  are  so  true  to  nattu'e  and  their  plots  so 
plausible  and  well-constructed  that  Uiey  charai 
die  reader  even  to-day,  notwithstanding  diat  the 
Persian  <ishk>>  and  the  English  'love*  are  by  no 
means  convertible  terms.  The  next,  the  third 
period  of  Persian  literature,  a  period  synchroniz- 
ing with  the  frightful  devastation  wrought  in 
the  whole  land  by  Genghis  Khan  and  his  Mongo- 
lians, is,  nevertheless,  the  golden  age  of  Persian 
letters.  The  tfiree  great  stars  shining  in  her 
literary  firmament  were  Sa'adi,  Djelal  ed-Deen 
Rfiimi,  and  Ferid  ed-Deen  Attar.  The  last- 
named  as  the  guiding  spirit  of  Persian  mvsti- 
cism.  His  chief  writing,  ^Esrar  Nameh*  (Book 
of  M3rsteries),  <Pend  Nameh*  (Book  of  Coun- 
sel), and  'Dievahfi  Nameh*  (Essence  of  Sub- 
stance) are  deeply  tinged  wi^  Oriental  my^d- 
cism  and  not  to  oe  appraised  at  their  value  with- 
out possessing  the  key,  being  replete  with  allu- 
sions incomprehensible  to  the  uninitiated.  He 
lived  to  over  100  and  then  was  slain  by  the 
conquering  Mongolians  during  the  sack  of  the 
dty  in  which  he  dwelt  Djebtl  edrDeen  Rumi 
was  the  great  founder  and  the  intellectual  cen- 
tre of  that  Moslem  pantheism  which  even  to-day 
runs  through  the  whole  Orient,  often  side 
side  with  occasional  flashes  of  fierce  fanaticism 
and  narrow  bigotry,  and  his  writings  breathe  the 
spirit  of  Soofedsm  throughout  But  to  the 
Western  world  Sa'adi  has  always  seemed  greater 
and  closer  and  more  rational  as  a  thinker.  In 
bis  <Gulist&n>  and  ^Bostin,*  his  two  chief 
books,  there  is  a  pleasant  simplicity  of  fable  and 
diction,  coupled  with  a  sound  sapiency  that  are 
touching.  Sa'adi.  too,  passed  the  ordinary  span 
of  life  allotted  to  man,  and  is  said  to  have  died 
at  the  more  tfian  venerable  a^  of  IM.  His 
Persian  biographers  usually  divide  his  life  into 
periods  of  30  years,  he  devoting  himself  to 
philosophic  travel  from  60  to  90,  and  the  last 
space  of  equal  length  to  writing  down  his  mani- 
fold experience.  "This,  however,  is  probably  one 
of  those  flowery  inaccuracies  of  die  Onental 
mind  with  which  we  are  constantly  strudc  when 
sounding  it.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Sa'adi's 
life  was  long  and  full  of  vicissitudes,  he  bang, 
among  other  things,  a  prisoner  of  the  Crusaders 
for  years ;  that  he  wandered  far  and  wide  and 
often  knew  hunger  and  thirst  and  that  he  (fid 
his  writing  in  his  very  old  age. 

The  period  of  1300-1400  was,  in  one  respect 
at  least  the  most  brilUant  for  Persian  letters. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  it  was  precisely  during 
this  time,  the  time  when  the  .whole  Iranian 
world  was  groaning  under  die  Mongolian  yoke 
and  poHdcafly  in  the  very  depths  of  abasement 
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that  Per&ia  reached  her  literary  zenith,  certainly 
in  the  field  of  lyrics.  Her  greatest  poet,  one  who 
as  yet  is  quite  insufficiently  appreciated  in  the 
West  (owing,  doubtless,  in  part  to  inadequate 
translation) ,  Hafiz,  that  is,  sang  his  sweetest  and 
gaj^est.  Tuneful  and  multicolored  they  are,  his 
lyrics,  covering  an  immense  range  of  human 
emotions,  though  with  *love,  roses  and  wine* 
predominating.  Hafiz  by  common  consent 
figures  among  the  few  greatest  lyrical  poets  of 
all  ages  and  climes.  His  finished,  smooth  and 
easy  verse;  attuned  to  every  known  measure  and 
mood,  has  since  served  the  whole  Orient  as  an 
unapproached  model.  Wassaf  and  Kasim-i- 
Anwar  are  likewise  to  be  mentioned.  The  suc- 
ceeding century  showed  the  poetical  genius  of 
the  Persian  people  at  a  standstill.  It  is  alto- 
gether dominated  by  the  surpassing  gifts  of 
Djami,  the  last  of  Persian  poets  of  the  first 
order.  His  achievements  were  assnredly  njost 
comprehensive,  since  they  partook  of  epicali 
lyrical  and  mystical  titerature.  He  ex- 
ceeded his  immediate  forerunners  in  all  these, 
and  he  brou^t  the  form  at  least  to  abso- 
lute perfection,  his  style  being  throughout 
most  brilliant.  But  Djami  was  as  certainly  de- 
rtcient  in  creadve  powers  And  after  his  dieath, 
from  1500  on,  begins  the  slow  decline  of  Persian 
letters.  Djami  s  imitators,  his  son-.in-law 
Hatifi,  Hilali  Ali  of  Shiraz,  Feisi  and  Fettahi, 
did  some  clever  work,  althoogh  lacking  in 
Initiative.  Since  1600  of  the  men  o£  letters 
writing  in  the  Persian  vernacular,  either  in 
Persia  or  India,  who  stand  out  above  the 
average  inay  be  cited,  among  the  lyric  poets: 
Talib,  Saib,  the  Emperor  Shah-Al&m  and 
Aftab,  the  latter's  teacher.  One  leading  feature 
of  this  later  period  Is  the  extraordinary  wealth 
in  prose  fiction,  especially  collections  of  fables, 
fair^  and  mythical  tales,  novels  and  short 
stories.  Most  of  these  had  thdr  first  home  in 
India  and  traveled  thence,  first  to  the  Persians 
and  next  to  the  Arabs,  Turks  and  Koords, 
whence  they  finally  reached  the  Occident  in 
versions  more  or  less  garbled  or  emasculated. 
The  collection  of  fables,  published  by  Hussein 
Wais  Kashifi  under  the  name  of  'Enwar-i- 
Suhetli,'  belongs  in  this  category.  So  do  the 
bright  fairy  stories  of  NaMishebi,  as  well  as 
'Behar-i-Danish,>  by  Inayet  Oullah;  the  novels 
of  Hatim  Tai,  and  the  great  cycle  of  novels, 
^Bostan-i-Khayal,  in  15  huge  tomes.  Dnring  the 
18th  cet]tury  again  Fend  Ghafr  Khan  trans- 
cribed jihe  fanciful  folklore  talcs  of  Hatim  ben 
Obaid.  Another  sphere  in  whidi  Persian  litera- 
ture excels  is  history.  These  writings  deal  in 
part  with  the  Mohammedan  states  in  general, 
but  likewise  with  biography,  special  history  and 
monographs.  The  habit  of  using  Arabic  ex- 
clusivety  as  the  vehicle  of  expression  when  deal- 
ing with  scientific  topics,  a  habit  adopted  since 
tfie  first  c«ning  of  the  Uoslem  Arab  coil" 
qnerors  of  Persia,  hampered  Persian  historians 
tor  a  long  time,  for  many  centuries  in  fact. 
The  first  break  with  this  iron-clad  custom  was 
made  at  the  instance  of  Mansur  ben  Nuh,  in 
causing  a  translation  of  Tabari's  great  Arat^c 
work  to  be  made  by  Bal'ami,  in  963.  An  excel- 
lent work  by  the  famous  vizier,  Nisam-ul-Mulk, 
the  'Siyaset  Nameh,>  dates  from  about  1092. 
Minhad]  ben  Stradj  wrote  a  huge  general  his- 
tory, embracing  the  time  up  to  1259,  and  en- 
titled   <Tabakit-i-Nassiri,'    while  Hamdullah 


Mustaii  wrote  one  tn  1329  under  the  title  o£ 
<Tarish-i-Guzide.'  Reshid  ed-Deen  of  Haraa- 
dan  published  a  history  of  ^e  Mongolian  con- 
querors, the  'Djami  Uttawarish.'  The dbromdes 
of  Wassaf  also  deserve  mention,  notably  because 
of  their  florid  and  highly  polished  dicnon.  The 
^Zafar  Nameh,*,  being  a  history  of  Tamerlane; 
the  <Rau5et  Us&efa,>  a  luuversal  history  couched 
in  rhetorical  phrase;  the  *Hat»b'  Ussijrar'  by 
Khandemir  and  <Lubi>uttawariah>  by  the  Ameer 
Yahia  may  be  named.  By  the  official  adoption 
of  the  Persian  idiom  at  the  courts  of  the  new- 
established  Moslem  dynasties  in  India  and  of  th«- 
entire  ruling  class  there,  it  came  about  that  up  to 
the  very  conquest  of  tW  vast  country  by  the 
Briti^  most,  m  (act  nearly  all,  historical  writ- 
ing was  done  there  in  Persian.  Elliott's  famous 
^History  of  India  as  told  its  own  His- 
torians,* continued  by  Dawson,  gives  in  a  faith- 
ful English  translation  a  very  good  summary  of 
all  this.  And  it  is  but  proper  to  add  here  that 
all  these  so-called  historical  works  in  the  Per-* 
sian  tongue  are  properly  classed  with  literature. 
For  vrtule  as  a  rule  they  plainly  show  the  de- 
fect of  the  Oriental  mind,  its  horror  almost 
of  absolute,  bald  truth,  th^  give  free  reign  to 
Oriental  ima^nation  and  generally  welter  tn 
poetical  descnption,  beautiful  pageantry  and  in 
adnurable  str<u:es  of  fant^. 

Bibliography. —  Bland,  N.,  Papers  in  Jour- 
not  Asiatic  Sonep,  VII.  345  seq.  and  IX.  122 
seq,;  Browne,  E.  G»  'Literaiy  History  of. 
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Poets  of  Dawlatshak'  (iUd.,  1900) ;  Chezy, 
A.  L.  de ,  French  translation  of  *  Lai  la  u 
Majnim*  (Paris  1805)  ;  Ethe.  H.,  in  Vol.  11  of 
Geiger  and  Kuhn's  ^Grundriss  der  iran. 
Philologie>  (Strassborg  1906;;  ^Hofische  u. 
romant  Poesie  der  P.*  (ibid,  1887);  <Mys- 
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de  B.,  'Specimen  du  Diwan  de  Menoutschehri* 
(Versailles  1876) ;  Rieu,  C,  "'Catalogue  of  the 
Persian  Manuscripts  in  British  Museum*-  (3 
vols.,  London  1879-83) ;  Rosenzweig,  Von.  Otxr 
man  trans,  of  'Djami's  Poems* ;  Schlechta- 
Wssehrd,  O.  von,  '  Bruchstticke  aus  Ibn  Yamin* 
(Vienna  1852) ;  Sprenger,  A.,  'Catalogue  of 
Oriental  Manuscripts  in  Library  of  Kmg  of 
Oudh>  (Vol.  I,  Calcutta  1854);  Zotenberg,  H, 
•Cliroraque  de  Tabari*  (Paris  1867-74). 

Wolf  von  Schierbrakd, 
Author  of  ^America,  Asia  and  the  Pacific* ;  for- 
merly Secretary  to  American  Minister  to 
Teheran,  Persia. 

PERSIAN  MYTHOLOGY.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  Persian  myths  agree  with  the  earUer 
and  earliest  Indian  ones  and  axe  doubtless 
drawn  from  the  same  prehistoric  sources,  dat- 
ing back  probably  to  the  days  before  b.c. 
4000.  We  find  in  this  list  the  tale  of  a  great 
ceaseless  battle  between  the  Sun  God  (Trita. 
Indra,  Iran.  Thraetona)  and  a  colossal,  evil 
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serpent  (Ind.  Ahi,  It.  Aski),  a  myth  em- 
bodied and  reclothed  by  Zoroaster  in  his  self- 
evolved  creed.  There  is  also  the  legend  of 
Varna,  the  first  man,  now  mler  of  the  dark 
regions  after  death;  of  the  "Glorious  One" 
Iran.,  Huirava,  Chosrau,  Chosroes),  the  per- 
ormer  of  great  and  useful  deeds  of  valor, 
a  sort  of  Persian  Heraktes;  of  the  highest 
god,  the  All-Ruler,  Asura;  of  Mithras,  of  the 
Dra^n-Slaycr,  V eretkragkna.  These  earliest 
mystic  and  symbolical  tales  were  common  to 
both  branches  of  the  Aryan  stock,  the  Indians 
and  Iranians,  and  have  survived  all  religious 
and  political  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
Iran;  and  so  have,  up  to  the  Moslem  con- 
quest, the  fire  -  cult,  the  veneration  of  the 
sacrificial  flame,  the  belief  in  soma,  that  lifts 
up  man  to  the  gods  and  fltls  him  with  divine 
strength  and  levor;  the  command  to  con- 
ceive pure  tho^hts  and  do  good  deeds;  the 
faidi  in  the  emcacy  of  prayer,  incantations, 
magical  power  with  certain  secret  formulas, 
the  manihra  of  the  early  Persians;  the  sub-' 
misuon  to  fate  by  gods  and  men;  the  service 
of  the  athravoM,  priests,  mediators,  nursers 
of  die  flame.  All  these  things  have  come  down 
from  primeval  days.  But  there  are  unexplained 
features  in  all  this.  No  written  records  tell 
us  of  it,  but  there  must  have  been  a  long 
and  bitter  strife  between  the  two  branches  — 
Ute  Iranians  and  Indians.  Only  thus  can  be 
understood  the  fact  that  the  old  and  mutually 
realized  ^ds,  the  daeva,  became  in  later 
days  in  Iranian  eyes  "demons®  and  "evilwork- 
ers,''  while  the  Indians  retained  them  as  benefi- 
cent superhuman  beings,  and  that  the  Iranians 
called  their  own  gods  instead  bhaga.  And 
tilat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  dethroned 
the  highest  god  of  the  Iranians,  AsHra,  and  his 
subservient  helpers,  and  degraded  them  to  the 
le\'el  of  evil  spirits  and  devils.  There  is,  too, 
at  a  very  early  date,  plainly  perceptible  a 
schism  between  the  two  subdivisions  north 
and  south  of  the  Indus.  Persians,  though 
fonciful  yet  deep  thinkers,  were  throu^out 
a  virile  people,  bent  on  practical  purposes  and 
enjoying  the  good  things  of  this  earth,  while 
the  Indians  even  in  prehistoric  times,  even  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  their  oldest  holy  books, 
lapsed  into  dreamers;  their  pantheism  became 
negative,  even  denied  the  use  and  purpose  of 
sublunar  life  itself.  Probably  climate  had  much 
to  do  with  this.  In  any  case  this  striking 
contrast  must  have  separated  the  two  races 
very  early  and  accounts  in  large  measure  for 
the  phenomenon  of  their  respective  historical 
development.  However,  the  cycle  of  myths 
above  referred  to,  the  joint  parent  possession 
of  Ae  Aryan  race,  remained  firmly  fixed  in 
the  Persian  soul.  Zoroaster  in  molding  anew 
the  Persian  creed  into  a  purer  and  more  ra- 
tional one,  was  a  skilful  adapter.  He  retained 
in  somewhat  altered  shape  the  ancient  sagas 
and  heroes.  So  did  FIrdGsi  in  his  l^endary 
history  "Shah  Nameh,'  even  adding  to  the 
list  some  names  that  had  acquired  fame  as 
purely  Persian  doers  of  great  things,  such  as 
Rustem  particularly.  And  the  Persians  of  to- 
day still  bear  these  early  seeds  of  faith,  this 
pristine  philosophy,  in  every  fibre.  Their  early 
mythologar  breathes  in  their  wonder  and  fairy 
tales  and  in  their  outlook  on  spiritual  life. 
Flrdfisi's  stories  of  the  tannings  of  the  Per- 
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sian  state,  though  presented  with  a  naive  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  are  wholly  unwarranted, 
however.  He  tells  of  the  overthrow  of  a 
ffljrthical  personage.  King  Airasiab,  by  the 
national  hero,  Rustem.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
thou^^  history  in  Persia  started  with  thdr 
migration  from  India. 

Consult  Geiger,  L.,  *Ostiranische  Kultur' 
(Erlangen  1882) ;  Hiibschmann,  J.  H.,  <Ir- 
anische  Studien'  (in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrifi  fur 
vergl.  Sprachforschung,  XXIV,  pp.  32J-415. 
Beriin  1879) ;  Spiegel,  F.,  *Eranische  Altar- 
tumskunde>  (3  vols.,  Leipzig  1871-78). 

Wolf  vom  ScHizantAND, 
Author  of  *  America,  Asia  and  The  Pacific*; 

formerly  Secretary  to  American  Minister  to 

Teheran,  Persia. 

PERSIAN  POWDER.   See  Insecticides. 

PERSIAN  WHEEL.   See  Noria. 

PERSIGNY,  pgr-sen-ye,  Jean  GUbert  Vic- 
tor Fialin,  Due  de,  Freuch  statesman :  b.  Saint- 
Germain-l'Espinasee,  department  of  the  Loire, 
11  Jaa  1808;  d.  Nice,  13  Jan.  1872.  Having 
entered  the  cavalry  division  of  the  army  he 
took  part  in  a  movement  among  a  section  of 
the  troops  in  favor  of  the  revolution  of  July 
(1830)  and  was  expelled  from  the  service  on 
the  chai^  of  insubordination.  He  then  went 
to  Paris  and  took  in>  journalism,  became  an 
intimate  friend  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  an 
active  disseminator  of  Bonapartist  propa^^da. 
He  was  the  instigator  of  the  military  rising  at 
Strassburg  in  1836,  was  arrested,  but  managed 
to  escape;  and  in  1840  shared  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Boulogne,  when  he  was  again  captured ; 
and  on  this  occasion  condemned  to  20  years' 
confinement^  but  his  captivity  ultimately  re- 
sulted in  httle  more  tt^n  restriction  to  the 
town  of  Versailles,  During  this  period  he 
wrote  and  published  'Memoire  de  I'Utilite  des 
Pyramides  de  rEgypte'  (1845).  On  die  out- 
break of  the  revolution  of  February  1848  he 
hastened  to  Paris,  brought  about  an  agreement 
between  the  members  of  the  Napoleon  family, 
collected  their  adherents,  traveled  over  France 
on  their  behalf  and  in  various  other  ways 
largely  contributed  to  determine  the  vote  by 
which  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  President 
of  the  republic,  on  10  Dec.  1849.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  the  coitp 
d'etat  of  2  Dec.  1851.  In  January  1852  he  was 
nominated  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  in  this 
capacity  signed  the  decrees  relative  to  tfie  con- 
fiscation of  the  Orleans  estates,  and  (firectit^ 
the  first  elections  to  the  corps  Upislatif.  In 
1855  he  went  as  Ambassador  to  London.  In 
1S60  be  was  i«ain  made  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, but  in  1863  was  compelled  to  resign  be- 
cause of  his  attenvted  arbitrary  control  of  the 
press.  He  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  duke 
in  1863,  and  thereafter  held  the  position  of 
Senator  until  the  fall  of  the  empire.  Consult 
d'Espagny,  Count,  'Memoires  du  Due  de  Per- 
sign);>  (Paris  1896) ;  Delarva,  *Le  Due  de 
Persigny  et  les  Doctrines  de  I'Empire*  (1865). 

PERSIMMON,  or  DATE-PLUM.  These 
names  are  pven  to  each  of  several  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  family  Ebenaceee.  Like  other 
members  of  their  genus  (Diospyros) ,  of  whidi 
there  are  about  200  mostty  tropical  spedes. 
these  have  deddnous  or  persistent  entire  leaves, 
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dkedous  or  ikobrgamons,  vrfntidi  or  ydlowiflh 
flowers  m  axillary  cymes,  £oUo>wed  by  large 
juicy  fruits  (berries)  containing  from  one  to 
10  Sat  seeds.  Tbc  best  known  spedes  in 
America  is  the  common  or  American  persim- 
mon (D.  virginiana),  which  often  reaches  50 
feet  in  height  and  sometimes  100  feet,  with  a 
spreading,  round-topped  head  and  frequently 
oro(^nng  branches.  It  is  found  from  Con- 
necticut to  Indiana  and  southward  to  the  Gulf 
States.  The  plum-like  fruits,  to  which  the 
calyx  is  adherent,  are  usually  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  yellow  with  a  pink  cheek  on  the 
sunny  side,  and  of  variable  flavor.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief,  they  are  not  always  astrin- 
gent until  frozen,  nor  does  freezing  make  all 
persimmons  edible.  There  are  mid  varieties 
whidi  ripen  in  early  autunm  before  froi^ 
and  others  which  continue  unpalatable  in  s|ute 
of  frost  and  sun.  The  tree  will  thrive  as  far 
north  as  southern  Michigan  and  western  New 
Yoric.  Thou^  there  are  numerous  native  seed- 
hngs  which  bear  good  fruit,  yet  even  in  its 
most  favored  districts  the  tree  has  attracted 
little  horticultural  attention.  Like  other  mem- 
bers of  the  genus,  notably  D.  ebenum,  which 
yields  fibony^  this  qtcdes  uunlsheB  a  hardwood 
useful  for  uterior  finish  of  houses,  but  iJ} 
adapted  to  resist  moisture.  Propagation  is 
readily  effected  by  means  of  seeds  stratified 
out  of  doors  during  the  winter  and  planted 
like  peach-pits  in  the  spring.  Since  they  are 
exceedingly  variable,  they  are  usually  grafted 
or  laudded  when  two  ^rs  old,  in  early  wrin^ 
with  desirable  varieties.  Unless  transplanted 
when  very  small,  they  are  Ukdy  to  fail  be- 
cause of  thdr  long  tap-roots.  Aatnam  trans- 
planting is  preferred,  the  top  being  ait  back 
severely,  but  the  roots  retained  as  much  as 
possible.  Hie  trees  succeed  best  ugon  wdl- 
drained,  ridi,  loamy  soil  well  exposed  to  tnc 
sun. 

The  Japanese  persimmon  or  kaki  (D.  kaki) 
is  a  smaller  species  than  the  American,  rarely 
exceeding  40  feet  in  hei^t,  some  varieties  be- 
ing under  10  fecL  It  is  a  native  of  J^»m, 
Chun  and  Korea,  where  it  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing cultivated  fruits.  During  the  closing  quar- 
ter of  the  19th  cenUiry  it  was  successfully 
cultivated  in  the  Southern  States,  and  is  mak- 
ing its  way  as  a  dessert  fruit  in  Northern 
markets.  The  fruits,  which  often  resemble 
tomatoes  in  appearance,  are  several  times 
larger  than  the  native  specie&  Some  of  them 
resemble  apricots  in  flavor.  Th^  have  been 
successfully  cultivated  in  the  Atkntic  States 
as  far  north  as  Virnnla;  in  the  Gulf  States 
and  in  California.  Usually  they  are  propa- 
gated by  budding  or  grafting  upon  seedling 
stocks  of  the  American  spedes.  like  which  they 
are  cultivated. 

Two  other  species  are  cultivated  for  thdr 
small  black  fruits:  D.  lotus,  an  Asiatic  species, 
in  China.  Japan  and  lOsrea^  and  D.  texana,  In 
Texas  and  Mexico,  where  it  is  in^genous. 

The  pef  Simmon  is  fair^  free  from  injects, 
few  of  which  are  troublesome.  The  chewing 
species,  such  as  caterfnllars,  can  be  controlled 
tpr  arsenttes ;  the  sudcmg  spedes,  sudi  as  plant- 
lice  and  flca-Hce,  by  kerosene  emulsion.  (See 
Insecticide).  Consult  Watts,  ^Persimmons.* 
Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  XI,  No.  1 ;  Hadley  and  Troop,  *The 
American  Persimmon,*  Indiana  Agricultural 


Es^eriinent  Station  Bulletin.  Na  60;  Bailey, 
^Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture.* 

PEKSIUS  FLACCUS,  per'shi-us,  flSk'Ss, 
Aulas,  Roman  satirist;  b.  Volaterrsc,  Etruria, 
34  Aji. ;  d.  Rome,  62  a.Dl  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
fi^mmarian  Virginius  Flavius,  probab^  also  of 
Remmius  Palaemon,  but  more  important  than 
all  of  the  StcAc  Comutus,  whom  he  celebrated 
in  his  verse,  and  whose  teachings  he  pro- 
daimcd  and  expounded.  In  Paetus  Thrasea, 
the  famous  senator  and  lofty  Stoic,  he  found 
a  patron  and  close  companion.  His  earhcr 
poetic  ventures  he  burned.  But  he  left  six. 
satires,  containing  otdy  between  600  and  700 
Hnes,  which,  retouched  by  Comutus,  were  pub- 
lished in  a  booldet  by  Cieslus  Bassus,  a  fellow 
poet  These  woHcs  won  immediate  and  hif^ 
reputation.  Apparently  the  obscurity  which  had 
heomae  felt  as  far  back  as  Jerome,  and  made 
blm  "the  {aratfise  of  commentators,*  was  not 
snfiident  to  disturb  contemporaries.  This  uit- 
intelligibility  seems  to  he  the  result  of  afr  effort 
to  condense  into  phrases  more  meaning  dian 
they  may  clearly  bear.  Whether  or  not  this  is 
a  merary  trick  has  been  debated ;  but  such  cer- 
tainly is  its  effect.  Withm  a  limited  fidd  Per- 
sius  evinces  keen  insight,  descriptive  gift,  and 
dramatic  power.  At  times  he  gives  interesting 
glimpses  of  his  studious  life,  and  his  devotion 
to  the  noUe  interests  of  his  philosophy.  He 
was  a  persistent,  though  none  too  successful, 
Imitator  of  Horace  playing  generally  unsatis- 
factory dianges  upon  some  lOO  various  lines  of 
the  eariier  poet  He  was  serionslv  in  earnest 
and  practically  devoid  of  humor.  Many  of  his 
pointed  expressions  havepassed  into  the  store 
of  literary  quotation.  There  are  editions  by 
OrelK  (1833);  Hauthol  (1837);  Jahn  (1843; 
rev.  fey  Bucheler  1886);  and,  with  excellent 
notes,  by  Gttdersleeve  (1875).  Cbnington  made 
a  prose  rendering  into  En^ish  (1^4).  C^on- 
snft  also  Knickenberg.  F.  A.,  ^De  Ratione 
Stoica  in  Perno*  (Marbamr  1869). 

PERSONAL  BQUATION.  See  Eqita- 
Tioir,  Personal. 

PERSONAL    LIBERTY    LAWS,  ia 

American  iustory,  a  general  name  applied  to 
those  statutes  passed  by  the  NorUlera  Stotcs  to 
protect  the  negroes  within  their  borders,  who 
had  escaped  from  slavery  in  the  South.  They 
were  passed  by  the  States  as  a  protest  against 
the  Federal  support  of  the  capture  of  fugitive 
negroes  in  the  free  country  of  the  North,  tlie 
first  acts  were  passed  about  1840,  though  In- 
diana and  Connecticut  had  previously  provided 
that  fugitives  migSit  have  a  trial  by  juty.  llic 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  (q.v.)  of  1850  aroused  tfae 
most  violent  opposition  in  the  North,  and  be* 
fore  1856  many  of  the  States  had  passed  per- 
sonal liberty  acts.  Beside  prohibiting  Oxc  us< 
of  State  jails  these  laws  fDri)adc  State  judges 
.  and  officers  to  assist  claimants  or  issue  writs. 
Trial  was  to  be  given  all  alleged  fugitives. 
Heavy  penalties  were  provided  for  the  viola- 
tion of  these  lawS;  Such  acts  were  passed  in 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massa- 
dmsetts,  Michigan,  Maine,  Wisconsin,  Kansas, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Several  of  the  odier 
Northern  States,  while  refraining  from  passing 
laws  which  virtually  were  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Federal  laws,  imposed  such  restrictions 
in  the  administration  that  all  attemots  to  en- 
force its  pTovi^ons  vfcre  seriously  hampered. 
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AtnoHR  these  obstrnctionist  States  were  IlUnois, 
Indiana,  Iowa  and  New  Hampsfaere.  Of  the 
Northern  States,  New  Tersey  and  California 
alone  sanctioned  the  rendition  of  fugitives.  S«e 
Slavery. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY.  See  Paop- 
xxre. 

PERSONALITY,  Disorders  of.  There  are 
certain  interesting  pathological  states  of  the 
mind  in  which  the  unity  of  the  individual  is 
kwt  or  disordered.  In  many  forms  of  insanity 
tlw  whole  nature  of  the  patient  is  altered,  and 
be  may  have  the  hallucination  that  he  has  be- 
come some  ioanimate  object,  or  that  he  has 
lost  his  soul,  or  that  he  has  undergone  sontc 
other  profound  chanfre  of  nersonality.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  unity  and  character  of 
consciousness  are  lan^ely  determined  by 
organic  'background  which  underlies  all  experi- 
ences, so  that  when  this  changes  the  continuity 
with  the  former  self  is  likely  to  be  lost  How- 
ever, in  these  pathological  states  the  continuity 
of  consciousness  does  not  suffer  the  <brusque 
disruption  characteristic  of  certain  mental 
anomalies  which  are  more  definitety  disorders 
of  personality.  In  extreme  cases  we  may  find 
what  to  all  appearances  are  two  or  more  selves 
alternating  in  one  body.  These  may  differ  in 
character,  in  tastes  and  in  thdr  entire  stock  of 
experiences;  each  may  feel  the  rest  as  in- 
truders in  the  common  body.  On  the  other 
band,  there  may  be  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
community  between  the  different  selves;  one 
may  have  a  partial  memory  of  the  experiences 
of  another.  Furthermore,  the  separate  selves 
may  coexist,  as  in  the  case  where  an  anaesthetic- 
hand  exhibits  a  nower  of  writing  things  un- 
known to  its  possessor.  The  selves  coexisting 
with  the  normal  self  may  or  may  not  also  have  an 
independent  existence  and  may  or  mav  not  pos- 
sess a  considerable  measure  of  unification  mto/ 
clean-cnt  personalities.  The  ^automatii>m  phe- 
nomena," as  such  manifestations  as  the  writing 
of  an  anaesthetic  hand  are  called,  may  be  evoked 
in  normal  individuals  by  means  of  various 
modes  of  suggestion.  Alternation  of  personal- 
is is  always  pathological  in  nature  and  is 
usually  due  to  some  shock,  mental  or  physical, 
in  nature,  which  shatters  the  personality  and 
causes  some  of  the  resalting  fragmentary 
groups  of  ideas  to  assume  an  existence  on  their 
own  account.  According  to  Freud  this  shock 
is  generally  of  a  sexual  nature,  which  causes 
certain  experiences  to  be  suppressed,  and  to  as- 
sume a  consequent  individuality  of  their  own. 
Consult  Buiet,  A.,  ^Alterations  of  Personality^ 
(New  York  1910) ;  Prince,  M.,  *The  Dissoca- 
tion  of  a  Personality'  (New  York  1910): 
Ribot,  T.,  *The  Diseases  of  Personalih''  (tr., 
Chicago  1906);  Sidis  and  Goodhart,  ^Mutiple 
Personality'  (New  York. 1905). 

PERSONATION.  See  Corrupt  Practices 
Acts. 

PERSONIFICATION,  the  representation 
of  things  inanimate  or  of  abstract  ideas  as  living 
things  or  persons.  This  is  a  familiar  practice  in 
all  me  arts ;  thus  we  have  the  statue  of  liberty 
and  the  famiUar  'My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee,' 
both  of  them  implying  the  personification  of  an 
idea  which  has  no  real  human  attributes.  Fine 
examples  of  personification  in  poetry  are  the 
'Passions'  of  Collins  and  the  odes  of  Gray. 
Michuelanglo's  statues  of  'Nij^t'  and  'Morn- 


ing*;  Guido  Reiu's  'Dawn';  Titian's  'Beauty, 
Sacred  add  Profane*  are  noble  examples  of 
personification  in  art. 

PERSONS  TO  BE  INCORPORATED. 
See  Corporations,  Legal. 

PERSPECTIVE,  Linear.  Most  people 
have  observed  that  objects  diminish  in  size  as 
they  recede  farther  and  farther  from  the  ej'e; 
that  parallel  lines  appear  to  converge;  tliat  in 
general  the  abearance  of  objects  differs  from 
the  reali^.  But  if  we  are  asked  why  the  ap- 
pearance differs  from  the  truth,  or  what  the 
precise  appearance  must  be  when  the  true  di- 
mensions and  position  of  the  cftject  are  known 
we  cannot  answer  ofHiand.  These  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  principles  of  Perspective. 

Ferapective  Defined.-  Perspective  is  the 
science  and  art  of  representmg  on  a  plane  sur- 
face the  appearance  of  objects  according  to 

Stical  and  mathematical  pnndples.  In  order 
at  the  representation  of  an  object  may  be 
complete  we  must  represent  its  correct  outline, 
its  proper  light  and  shade  and  the  apparent 
color.  These  requirements  give  rise  to  two 
brandies  of  the  subject,  namely,  AMeU  Per- 
spective and  Linear  Perspective. 

Aerial  Perspective  deals  with  the  appearance 
of  objects  as  affected  the  air,  light  and  shade 
and  color.  But  as  its  principles  are  not  yet 
fullv  established,  we  shall  devote  our  attention 
in  this  article  mainly  to  Linear  Perspective,  the 
exact  science,  which  deals  with  outline  alone 
It  will  teach  ns  the  laws  governing  the  apparent 
position,  direction  and  length  of  the  edges  or 
outlines  of  objects.  We  shall  first  review  the 
principles  of  the  subject  and  then  take  np  a  few 
practical  problems. 

1.  Thb  Basic  Theory  of  Perspective. 
Theory  of  Perspective  Ilhutnted^If 
while  standing  before  a  closed  window  ^on 
traced  on  the  glass  &e  outline  of  an  object 
beyond,  seen  through  it,  you  .drew  on  the  glass 
a  true  picture  or  perspective  vitw  of  that  ob> 
ject.  What  took  place  in  tlus  process  of  trac- 
ing? From  every  visible  point  of  the  object 
there  emanated  a  ray  of  light  termed  a  vtsut^ 
ray,  which  pierced  the  glass  atid  entered  die 
eye.  The  outline  you  marked  was  the  aggre- 
gate of  points  throu^  which  the  rays  of  Uf^t 
from  the  object  pierced  the  glass.  This  is 
graldiically  illtistrated  in  Fig.  1. 


Pig.  1. 


Let  5.  P.  in  Bg.  1  be  the  eye  of  the  specta- 
tor, B  A  P  L  a  pane  of  glass  standii^t  on  its 
edge  P  L,  and  T,  a  triangle  behind  the  glass. 
From  a  b  and  c  draw  lines  to  S.P;  on  the 
plane  B  A  P  L  mark  the  points  a',  b',  c',  -and 
connect;  then      drawn  on  the  glass,  will  be  a 
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perspective  view  of  the  triangle  as  seen  by  the 
eye  at  5".  P.  It  is  evident  then  that  the  whole 
problem  of  perspective  is,~  given  a  pyramid  of 
fi^t,  its  base  at  the  varioos  points  of  the  ob- 
ject and  its  apex  at  the  eye;  required  to  deter- 
mme  the  section  on  a  i^ane  cuttuig  the  pyramid 
somewhere  between  the  i}ase  and  the  apex. 

The  ProUem  of  Ptr^tecttve  Fornwlated. 
—  The  vast  majority  of  objects  have  their 
prototypes  in  the  geometric  solids — the  cnhc^ 
prism,  pyramid,  cylinder,  etc.  Hence  in  all 
dcsnonstrations  on  the  theory  of  perspective^ 
these  are  used  as  models.  Again,  all  solids  are 
bounded  by  plane  surfaces;  ajl  surfaces  are 
Umited  by  lines;  and  a  Une  is  a  consecutive 
series  of  points.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
before  we  can  successfuliy  construct  the  per- 
spective of  any  solid  we  must  know  how  to 
determine  die  perspective  of  a  given  point  Let 
OS  riien  assume  a  point  and  try  to  find  its  per- 
spective. Our  problem  wiU  read:  Given  a  ray 
of  %ht  emanating  from  a  point  on  one  side  of 
the  vertical  plane,  and  traveling  to  the  eye  on 
the  other  side  of  the  plane ;  required  to  5nd  the 
point  at  which  that  ray  will  pierce  the  plane. 
Before  solving  the  problem  we  must  set  a  clear 
idea  of  the  terms,  conventions  and  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  science. 

Tons  and  Conventioaa  osed  in  Perspee* 
tive. —  in  tUs  subject  four  planes  are  emi^oyed: 
(I>  The  Picture  Plane  (P.P.,  Fig.  2),  an  im- 
agmary  plane  placed  in  front  of  tne  spectator, 
on  whidt  the  objects  are  drawn;  (2)  The 
Ground  Plane  (CP,),  a  horizontal  plane  on 
which  the  spectator  and  the  objects  viewed  are 
supposed  to  stand.  The  intersection  of  the 
first  MtA  second  plane  is  called  the  Ground  Line 
iG.L.h  or  Base  of  the  Picture;  (3)  The 
HorUmntal  Plane  (H.  P.),  a  plane  passing 
horizotitally  through  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
and  cutting  die  Picture  Plane  at  right  angles  in 
the  line  H.  L.,  called  the  Horizon  Line,  or  sim- 
ply the  Horison;  (4)  The  Central  Plane 
(CP.),  a  plane  passing  vertically  throu^  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  and  cutting  each  of  (he 
other  planes  in  a  right  angle. 

The  position  of  the  eye  is  fixed  by  its  dis- 
tance from  the  gremd  44aae,  its  distance  in 
front  of  and  from  the  left-hand  or  right-hand 
limit  of  the  picture  plane. 


Pw.  2. 


The  height  of  the  <3W  is  die  distance  of  the 
eye  above  the  ground. 

The  Centre  of  Vision  (C.V.)  is  the  point  on 
the  picture  plane  which  is  directly  opposite  the 
observer's  eye.    (Fig.  3). 

The  Station  Point  (S.P.)  is  the  point  in 
space  at  which  the  eye  is  held. 

The  Distance  of  the  Eye  is  the  distance  from 
the  station  point  to  the  centre  of  vision. 

The  Prime  Vertical  is  a  vertical  line  on  the 
jttcture  plane  passing  from  the  centiv  of  vision 
to  the  ground  line.  It  is  of  course  directly 
opposite  the  spectator. 

The  Distance  Points  (D^  and  D^)  are  the 
distance  of  the  eye  (S.P.--Cy.')  laid  off  on  the 
horizon,  to  the  right  (D*),  and  to  the  left 
of  the  centre  of  vision. 

The  Perspective  of  a  Line  is  the  sum  Of 
the  perspectives  of  aU  its  points. 

The  Vanishing  Point  of  an  indefinitely  Jong 
line  is  the  perspecdve  of  that  one  of  its  points 
which  is  farthest  from  the  picture  pjflne. 

The  Fundamental  Rules  of  Perspective^ 
The  basic  rules  upon  which  the  whole  science 
of  persppctive  rests  are; 

RuU  /. —  When  a  line  is  parallel  to  the  pic- 
inrt  fiane,  its  perspective  will  be  parallel  to  the 
line  itself.-  This  msy  be  proved  as  follows: 


Fig.  4. 


Given  the  line  X  Y  xn  space,  parallel  to  the 
picture  plane  P.P.  (Fig.  4),  and  S.P.,  the  eye. 
Through  X  Y  pass  a  plane  R  R  parallel  to  the 
Picture  Plane.  C^nect  X  Y  with  S.  P.  The 
plane  of  the  triaiwle  X.S.P.Y.  is  cut  by  two 
pbnes  P.P.  and  R.R.,  paiallel  to  each  other. 
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Hence  the  lines  of  intersection  on  these  planes 
X  Y  and  X'  Y'  are  parallel  to  each  other,  that 
is,  the  perspective  of  the  line  is  parallel  to  the 
line  itself.  From  Rule  I  we  also  deduce:  (1) 
That  when  a  horizontal  line  is  parallel  to  the 

Eicture  plane,  its  perspective  is  parallel  to  the 
orizontal  line.  (2)  That  a  vertical  tine  appears 
vertical  in  perspective.  (3)  That  any  surface 
parallel  to  the  picture  phtne  is  represented  in 
perspective  hy  a  surface,  similar  but  smaller. 

Rule  II. —  When  a  line  is  inclined  to  the 
picture  plane,  its  vanishing  point  may  be  found 
by  drawing  from  the  eye  a  visual  ray^  parallel 
to  the  line,  and  noting  where  this  ray  pierces 
the  picture  plane.  This  may  be  proved  as  fol- 
lows: 


Pic  5. 

Given  the  line  O  T  (Fi^.  5),  inclined  to  the 
P.P.,  and  extending  from  its  intersection  with 
the  picture  plane  at  O,  to  infinity.  The  per- 
spective of  any  point  of  this  line  is  found  by 
<&awing  a  ray  from  the  eye  to  that  point  and 
noting  where  that  cuts  the  picture  plane. 
Assume  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  on  the  given  line, 
receding  successively  from  the  picture  plane. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  farther  the  point  a^ 
sunwd  is  from  the  picture  plane,  the  more 


From  Rule  n  we  deduce:  (1)  That  all 
parallel  lines  with  the  exception  of  tines  parallel 
to  the  picture  plane  converge  to,  or  vanish  in, 
the  same  point.  {£)  That  horizontal  parallel 
lines  with  the  excepnon  of  lines  parallel  to  the 
picture  plane  vanish  in  a  point  on  the  horizon 
line.  (3)  That  lines  perpendicnlar  to  the  pic- 
ture plane  vuiish  in  rae  centre  of  vision.  (4) 
That  horizontal  lines  45°  to  the  picture  plane 
vanish  either  in       or  D^. 

Problem  I. —  To  determine  the  perspective  of 
a  line  perpendicular  to  the  picture  pUme  and  re* 
ceding  from  the  picture  plane  to  infnity. 

To  find  the  perspective  of  any  hue,  we  need 
but  find  the  {wrspective  of  two  of  its  points, 
say  the  beginnine  and  the  end  of  the  line*  and 
connect  Let  O  T  be  the  line  (Fig.  6),  O  being 
the  initial  point  in  P.P.,  and  T,  a  point  at  in- 
finity. O  being  in  the  P.P.,  is  its  own  perspec- 
tive; T  being  the  infinitely  distant  end  of  a 
line  perpendicnlar  to  P.P.  has  its  perspective 
at  C.V,  (Rule  II.  Deduction  3).  Connecting 
these  two  points  in  the  picture  plane*  we  get 
O'C.V.,  the  perspective  sought. 

In  Fig  6  we  assume  tlie  ground  plane  pei^ 
pendicnUu-  to  the  picture  i^ane.  If  we  are  to 
represent  all  this  on  a  flat  surface,  we  mn^ 
turn  the  planes  in  such  a  manner  that  they  form 
one  continuous  surface.  TMs  is  accomplished 
by  turning  both  front  and  rear  parts  of  the 
ground  plane  downward,  till  they  tie  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  picture  plane;  and  viewed 
from  the  front,  or  simply 'as  a  tHcture  plane, 
the  woric  in  Fig.  6  assumes  the  appearance 
'shown  in  Fig.  7. 

Problem  II.—  To  dtftrnma  the  Pertpectiife 
of  a  horisontal  line  45"  to  the  picture  pkme  and 
receding  to  infinity. 

Let  M  N  (Fig.  8)  be  the  line  lying  on  the 
ground,  M  the  initial  point  in  P.P.,  and  N,  a 
point  at  infinity.  M  is  its  own  perspective.  T 
will  vanish  in  if  the  line  makes  an  angle  of 
45°  toward  the  left,  with  the  P.P.  (Rule  II, 
Deduction  4).  Connecting  M  with  we  ob- 
tain the  line  M-D^,  the  perwective  sought  Re- 
volving the  planes  as  in  Problem  I,  we  get 
Fig.  9. 


Pic  a. 


nearly  does  the  visual  ray  to  that  point  become 

farallel  to  the  given  line.  And  if  the  point  T 
e  assumed  at  an  inBiiite  distance  from  the 
picture  plane,  tfie  ray  to  that  point  will  be 
parallel  to  the  line  O  T.  Hence  the  vanishing 
point  of  the  line  O  T  is  found  by  drawing  from 
the  eye  a  ray  parallel  to  the  given  line,  and 
noting  where  it  pierces  the  picture  plane. 


Pic.  7. 


We  can  now  proceed  to  find  the  perspective 
of  a  given  point,  iriiich  we  set  out  to  do  at  Ac 

beginning. 

Problem  IIL—  To  determine  the  perspective 

of  a  point. 

Let  X  be  the  point  (Fig.  10).  Pass  through 
it  a  line  O  T,  perpendicular  to  the  picture  plane. 
Its  perspective  will  be  O'C.V.   (Prob.  I). 
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Sooiewlicre  on  this  line  will  be  the  perspective 
of  X.  Through  the  same  pc»nt  X  pass  another 
litie  M  N,  horizontal  and  at  45*  to  the  picture 
plane,  left  or  right  called  a  diagonal.  If  the 
angle  is  toward  the  left,*  its  perspective  will  be 
M-D^.  The  perspective  of  X  will  be  some- 
where on  this  line  too.  Being  both  on  O-C.V. 
amd  on  M-D^,  the  perspective  of  X  must  be  at 
the  intersectioti  of  the  two,  namely  at  X'.  Re- 
volving the  ground  plane  down¥nrds  we  obtain 
Fig.  11. 


prism.  Removing  the  prism  and  revolving  the 
CP.  downward,  we  obtain  Fig  13.  Frequently 
the  plan  and  elevation  of  an  object  have  to  be 
drawn  before  the  perspective  of  that  ohject  can 
he  determined. 

Drawing  to  Scale.— Objects  to  be  rendered 
in  perspective  are  generally  so  large  that  their 
real  dimensions  cannot  be  shown  in  a  drawing; 
hence  in  such  cases,  the  drawing  is  made  a 
certain  number  of  times  smaller  than  the  real 
object    The  relative  proportion  between  the 


Pio.  S. 


Ritle  III. — Hence,  to  pnd  the  perspective  of 
amy  point,  pass  ikrongk  thai  Point  a  perfendia^- 
lar  and  a  diagonal  to  the  P.P.,'  at  the  tnterseo- 
Hon  of  their  pers^cUvts  wiif  be  the  pertpee- 
five  of  the  Potnt. 

11.  The  Practice  op  Perspective. 

Before  taking  up  tiie  solution  of  practical 
problems,  it  would  be  well  to  know  how  to  find 
the  piM  and  elevation  of  an  object,  and  to  un- 
derstand drawing  to  scale. 

The  Plan  and  ElmtiOB  of  Ol^ts^Let 


FiC  9. 


drawing  and  the  real  size  of  the  object  to  be 
represented  is  called  a  scale.  For  example,  if 
an  object  is  12  feet  high,  and  the  drawmg  is 
made  three  inclKS  hi|^,  the  scale  is  one-forty- 
eighOi,  or  onfrHjuarter  inch  tq^  the  foot  But  to 
avoid  confusion,  we  shall  in  the  following 
demonstrations  designate  and  render  the  size 
and  position  of  objects  in  terms  of  units  of 
measure.  A  unit  of  measure  may  stand  for  a 
foot  an  inch,  or  any  part  of  an  inch,  according 
to  the  scale  used. 


ns  take  a  square  prism  for  illustration.  In  Fig. 
12,  fai  whidi  bom  planes  are  assumed  trans- 
parent, let  the  square  prism  be  placed  so  as  to 
rest  on  one  of  its  square  bases  on  the  GJ*., 
some  distance  back  of  the  P.P.  If  lines  be 
dravm  around  the  edges  of  the  prism  where  it 
touches, to  CP.,  we  shall  obtain  what  is  called 
the  hortMontal  projection  or  plan  of  the  prism. 
And  if  we  draw  perpen£culars  from  every 
point  of  the  prism  to  the  P.P.,  and  connect 
points  ac-hd-AC-BD,  we  shall  get  on  the  picture 
plane  the  vertical  projection  or  elevation  of  the 


Fk.  il 


DivisionB  of  Perspective.— For  convenience, 
linear  perspective  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
namely^  parallel^  ongiUar  and  oblique  perspec 
tive,  depending  on  the  position  of  the  object 
with  reference  to  the  P.P.  and  the  CP. 

Parallel  Perspective  or  One-Point  Perspec- 
tive refers  to  that  position  of  the  object  which 
makes  use  of  only  one  vanishing  point  (C.y.'), 
and  the  two  distance  points  (D^  and  2?"). 
Hence  it  is  applied  to  the  drawing  of  all  rectan- 
gular objects  when  so  situated  that  all  tfieir 
faces  are  either  parallel  with  or  at  ri^t  angles 
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to  the  PjP.  a  few  problems  in  Parallel  Per- 
spective will  now  be  solved.  The  instruments 
and  materials  necessary  are:  a  drawing  board, 
a  T  square,  two  triangles  (30"  and  60°),  a  pro- 
tractor, paper,  a  2H  leadpencil,  a  compass,  a 


of  the  line.  Through  ppiflt  3  draw  a  diagonal 
to  G.L„  touching  the  G.L.  at  4  Draw  A-D^. 
Point  5,  where  crosses  2r-C.V.  will  be  the 

persp^tive  of  the  lower  end  of  the  line  (Rule 
III).  At  5.  erea  a  vertical  line  tmtU  it  toudies 


ruling  pen,  a  rultitE'- walv  nnd  HIprlhh'  Tu.lia 
ink. 

Problem  IV. —  Put  into  perspective  a  vertical 
straight  line  3  units  high,  when  the  lower  end 
rests  on  the  G.P.,  3  units  to  L.  of  S.  (left  of 
Spectator),  and  J  unit  urithin. 

Asstmie  the  H.L.  2  units  above  the  G.L.; 
and  the  disUnce  of  the  eye  4^  units  (Plate  I). 


Fig.  13. 

l-CF.  at  6,  which  is  the  perspective  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  line.  Strengthen  5-6,  the  per- 
spective of  the  given  line. 

Problem  V.—  Draw  a  horiaontal  square 
plane  of  2  units  edge,  lying  on  the  G.P.  with 
2  of  its  edges  parallel  with  the  P.P.  and  its 
right  front  comer  K  to  R.  of  S.,  and  ^ 
unit  ivithin. 


PlATB  I. 


From  5  mark  off  on  the  G.L.  the  point  1, 
three  units  to  the  left,  and  draw  1-2.  the  verti- 
cal projection  or  elevation  of  the  line.  Draw 
1-CV.  and  2-C.V.  One  unit  below  the  G.L., 
mark  point  i,  the  horizontal  projection  or  plan 


Mark  off  on  the  G.L.  point  7,  one-half  unit  to 
the  right  of  S,  and  point  8,  V/i  units  to  the  left 
of  S.  Line  7-8  will  be  the  vertical  jirojection 
of  the  square.  Draw  7-C.r.  and  8-C.K.  One- 
half  unit  below  the        draw  the  square  9-10- 
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1 1-12,  the  homontal  projection.  Throu^ 
points  9-12,  draw  a  diagonal,  touching  the  GX. 
at  13.  Draw  13-^H  cutting  the  line  7-C.V.  at 
14,  and  the  line  8-C.K.  at  16.  Construct  lines 
16-17  and  14-15,  parallel  to  G.L.  The  figure  14- 
15-16-17  will  be  the  desired  perspective  of  the 
square.  In  many  problems  we  can  dispense 
with  the  plan  entirely.  In  the  last  problem,  for 
instance,  knowing  that  the  square  is  one-half 
unit  behind  the  P.P.,  we  might  have  measured 
off  directly  on  the  G.L.  the  point  13,  one-half 
unit  to  the  right  Of  point  7,  without  the  aid  of 
the  plan  and  diagonal  12-9.  The  method  of 
findii»  the  iwrspectives  In  Problems  VI  and  VIX 
is  evident,  and  re^uirea  no  explanation. 

Problem  VIII.— Dnw  the  perspective  of  a 
pavement  of  sgtmres  of  1  umi  edge,  two  of 
the  sides  of  the  squares  being  parallei  to  the 
Ground  Line. 

Assume  the  H.L.  2%  units  above  the  G.L.; 
and  the  distance  of  the  Qre  4^  units  (Plate  II). 

The  squares  havii^  two  of  their  sides  par- 


perpendiculars  cutting  the  lines  and  4- 

C.V.,  at  points  10,  11,  12  and  13.  Connect  10 
with  11,  and  12  with  13.  Make  line  7-8,  8-9 
and  fr-12  dotted.  The  figure  6-7-^-9-10-11  is 
tibe  perspective  of  the  given  cube. 

Problem  X. — Draw  the  perspective  of  a 
wooden  cross,  1  utUt  in  section,  the  long  beam 
being  4  units  long,  and  the  short  one  3  units. 
The  distance  from  the  lower  end  of  the  long 
beam  to  the  under  side  of  the  cross  beam  ts 
2  units.  The  cross  is  standing  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  long  beam  with  the  square  end^  of 
the  cross  beam  in  the  P.P.  The  extreme  right 
comer  of  the  smtore  end  is      units  to  R.  ofS. 

Draw  the  elevation  1-2-3-4.  From  points 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  draw  lines  to  C.V.  The 
square  end  5-6-7-8,  being  in  die  P.P.  is  its  own 
perspective.  To  the  left  of  1,  mark  off  points 
a,  b,  c  one  unit  apart;  connect  these  with  D^. 
At  points  9,  10,  11,  12,  19  erect  perpendiculars, 
limited  by  the  lines  runnii^  to  C.V.  Accent 
the  visitde  lines. 
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allel  to  the  G.L.  their  other  two  sides  will  be 
per^ndicular  to  the  P.P.  and  will  therefore 
vanish  in  C.V.  and  D**  will  be  the  vanish- 
ing points  of  the  diagonals.  Mark  off  on  the 
G.L.  at  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc,  distances  of  one  unit 
each.  Through  these  draw  to  C.V.,  lines  which 
are  the  perspectives  of  the  sides  of  the  sqtures, 
perpendicular  to  the  picture,  intersect  these  by 
a  wagonal  drawn  from  any  pmnt,  as  8,  to 
D^;  and  throueh  the  points  of  intersection, 
draw  lines  parallel  to  the  G.L. 

Problem  IX. —  Put  into  perspective  a  c}^be 
of  1^  units  edge,  standing  on  the  G.P.  with  the 
front  face  parMlel  to  theP.P.  and  its  right  lower 
comer  lii  units  to  the  left  of  S.,  and  one-half 
unit  within. 

Construct  the  elevation,  1-2-3-4  (Plate  III, 
Prob.  IX),  and  draw  the  lines  1-C.K.,  2-CV., 
y-C.V.  and  4-C.V.  on  the  G.L.  mark  off  point 
5,  H  unit  to  the  left  of  point  1.  Draw  the  line 
S^t>\  cuMme,  \-Cy.  and  2-C.V.  in  points  6  and 

respectively.  Throngji  points  6  and  8  draw 
the  lines  6-7  and  8-9,  parallel  to  the  G.L.  The 
resulting  figures,  6-7-8-9,  will  be  the  base  of 
the  cube.    On  points  6,  7,  8  and  9  erect 


In  the  perspective  of  die  bridge  (Prob.  XI) 
one  new  element  enters  which  requires  ex- 
planation—  the  rendering  of  tlM  semi-circular 
arch.  The  method  of  construction  is  as  shown 
on  Plate  IV. 

To  the  left  of  line  1-2,  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  G.P.  equal  to  that  of  the  arch,  con- 
struct the  square  3-4-5-6  of  1^  units  edge;  in 
this  inscribe  the  quadrant  3-4-5.  Draw  the 
diagonal  3-6,  cutting  the  quadrant  at  point  7; 
through  this  point  draw  a  line  parallel  to  5-6. 
Connect  points  t,  8  and  4  with  C.V.  In  the 
proper  place  construct  the  half  square  9-10-11- 
12;  and  from  point  13  draw  the  lines  10-13,  1I~ 
13,  cutting  the  line  S-C.V.,  at  points  15  and  16. 
The  curve  connecting  points  9,  15,  14,  16  and  12, 
will  be  the  required  perspective  of  the  arch. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  second 
division  of  perspective,  namely, 

Angnlar  Perspective.— This  branch  of  per- 
spective is  applied  to  the  drawing  of  all  rec- 
tangular objects  that,  make  angles  other  than 
right  angles  with  the  picture  plane.  Hence  it 
makes  use  of  two  vanishing  points,  both  on 
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the  horizontal  line.  For  this  reason  it  is  some- 
times called  Two-Point  Persptc4ive. 

Problem  XII.—  Making  a  perspective  drauh 
ituj  of  a  cube  of  1$^  units  edge,  resting  on  the 
G.P.,  with  its  korixontal  edges  vaniskUtg  to  the 
right  at  60°.  tmd  to  the  left  at  30°  with  the  PJ*. 


left,  at  SJ^.,  make  an  angle  oi  30°,  and  con- 
tinue the  line  until  it  touoDes  the  HJ..  at  VJ*. 
30°.  All  lines  in  the  model  inclined  30°  to  the 
PJ*.  will  vanish  at  this  point 

Eveiy  vanishiag  pcnnt  jniut  have  a  measur- 
ing  point            for  all  lines  that  vanish  at 
A  


7ne  nearest  comer  on  the  ground  being  1  unit 
to  R.  of  S..  and  Va  unit  wthin.    See  Plate  V. 

Assume  the  H.L.,  G.L.  and  S.P.  (station 
poiDt).  At  S.P.  to  the  ri^t,  make  an  angle  of 
60°  with  the  line  D.L.  (directing  line),  and 
continue  the  line  forming  the  anfde  until  it 
touches  H.L.  at  V.P.  60°.  All  lines  in  the  cube 
60°  to  the  P.P.  will  vanish  at  this  point  To  the 


it.  To  find  the  M.P.  for  F.P.60°,  lav-off  on  the 
H.I^  the  distance  from  V.P.fff'  to  S^.  Sim- 
ilarly find  the  M.P.  for  V.PM". 

On  the  G.L.  mark  off  pcnnt  1,  1  unit  to  R. 
of  S.  and  2,  ^  unit  to  Ae  right  of  1.  Draw 
\-C.V.,  and  2  D\  intersecting  at  3,  the  nearest 
point  of  the  cube  on  the  ground.  Draw  3-f  .P. 
30°  and  ^-^'.P.60*.   From  Jtf  J'.30"  draw  a  line 


ProbXl 


Plate  IV. 
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through  3.  touchias  G.L.  at  7.  Mark  off  1^ 
units  to  the  left  of  7,  jriving  us  point  8,-  and 
draw  &~M.P.30^,  cuttiag  3-V.P.30°  at  9.  From 
MJ'.W  draw  a  line  through  3,  touching  the 
(rX  at  4.  From  4  mark  on  on  G.L.  1%  uniits 
to  dte  right  at  5,  and  draw  S-M.P.dliy,  cutting 
^y.Pj(ia^  at  6.  Draw  9-V.P6D'-  and  6-K.P.30% 
intersecting  at  10,  the  rear  corner  of  the  cube. 
Prolong  J-F.F.60°,  touching  the  G.L.  at  11.  On 
11  erect  a  perpendicular  11-12,  iy»  units  high, 
and  connect  12  and  V.P.tO'^.  On  3  erect  a  per- 
pendicular, touohins:  12-y.P.tf)°  at  14,  and  one 
on  9,  totKhing  13-r'.P.30''  at  15.  Draw  15- 
VJ*.iO'  and  \4^V.P^%  intersecting  at  16. 
Coostmct  the  perpendicular  10-16,  completing 
the  cube  Make  lines  9-10,  10-16  and  10-Ct 
dotted,  and  accent  the  others. 

The  third  division  of  perspective  known  as 
Oblupte  Perspective  or  Three-Point  Perspective 
refers  to  that  position  of  rectangular  objects  in 
which  there  are  three  systems  of  vanishing 
tines.    It  is  aiq)Hed  to  die  representation  of 


dering  of  architectural  subjects  as  dwelling- 
houses,  mansions,  public  bbraries,  churches, 
railway  stations  and  theatres  hi  linear  perspec- 
tive; It  is  customary  for  an  architect  to  ex- 
press his  ideas  for  a  proposed  building  in  two 
distinct  ways.  At  first  he  produces  a  series  of 
working-drawings,  consisting  of  plans,  eleva- 
tions and  sections  of  the  structure,  drawn  to  a 
proper  scale,  and  conveying  precisely  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  builders.  But  the 
plans  and  elevations  represent  in  each  case  only 
two  dimensions  and  do  not  exhibit  the  natural 
aspect  of  the  structure  from  a  given  point  of 
new.  Hence,  to  supply  the  defidencTf,  he  also 
renders  his  designs  in  linear  perspective. 

History  of  Perspective. —  A  thorough  study 
of  Ae  plastic  and  graphic  arts  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  reveals  the  fact  that 
they  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  all  the 
branches  of  perspective.  The  Greeks  under- 
stood sculptural  perspective,  but  knew  notHng 
of  the  linear  and  aerial  phases  of  (the  subject. 


MP.  30'       VP  60* 
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lines  that  make  angles  other  than  rif^t  angles 
widi  the  G.P.  and  the  P.P.;  for  example,  in 
gable  edges  of  house  roofs.  The  work  is  too 
complicated  and  advanced  to  be  taken  up  here. 

Perspective,  SctilptaraL—  Owing  to  the  ac- 
tion of  aerial  and  linear  perspective,  statues 
and  reliefs  designed  for  positions  high  above 
the  eye-level  naturally  appear  changed  in  size, 
form  and  degree  of  distinctness,  when  viewed 
from  below.  For  instance,  a  figure,  which  looks  . 
tall  and  graceful  at  the  eye-level  will  appear 
short  and  squat  above  the  eye,  and  a  subject, 
modeled  in  very  low  relief,  will  be  vague  and 
indistiDCt  in  an  elevated  portion.  Therefore, 
when  the  scuh>tor  models  a  statue  for  a  posi- 
tion on  die  facade  or  spire  of  a  dturch,  he 
deliberateljr  exa^rates  the  i>roportions  and 
forms  of  his  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  appear  natural  when  viewed  from  the 
ground.  This  forms  a  special  study,  known  as 
sculptural  perspective.  The  ancient  Greeks  un- 
derstood it  and  used  it  to  advantage  in  the 
pediments  and  metopes  of  their  temples.  The 
works  of  Donatello,  Michelangelo  and  Rodin 
•lao  show  mastery  of  this  form  of  perM^ctive. 

Architectural  Perspective  refers  to  the  ten- 


It  is  in  the  Roman  age  t^at  artists  first  became 
aware^of  the  phenomenon  of  foreshortening. 
Thus  in  some  of  the  frescoes  at  Pompeii  we 
find  positive  attempts  at  rendering  buildintcs  in 
perspective,  althou^  with  little  success. 

The  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  solve 
the  problem  of  linear  perspective  rests  with  the 
Florentine  realistic  painter,  Paolo  TJcelto  (1397- 
1475).  Its  application  in  his  fresco  ^The  Flood> 
in  ^e  churdi  of  Saint  Maria  Novella  at  Flor- 
ence is  quite  successful.  Following  his  ex- 
ample, the  subject  was  attacked  with  enthusi- 
asm by  his  contemporaries,  espedally  by  the 
architects  Filippo  Brunelleschi  and  Leo  Bat- 
tista  d^li  Alberti  who  formulated  and  wrote 
down  the  principles  of  the  science.  Albcrti's 
treatise,  *De  Pictura  Libri  tres,*  formed  the 
textbook  on  the  subject  for  generations  of 
artists,  and  is  even  to-day  quite  readable. 

It  was  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  of 
painting  that  first  introduced  aerial  perspective 
in  their  pictures,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  interiors 
of  Fieter  de  Hooghe,  in  the  architectural  paint- 
ings of  Van  der  Heyden,  in  the  landscapes  of 
Hobbenla  and  in  the  figure  pieces  of  Rem- 
brandt  Later  it  was  adopted  by  the  Italian, 
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Spanish,  Enfffish  and  Frendi  schools.  The 
artists  of  modem  times  who  have  especially 
distingut^ed  themselves  as  masters  of  acriu 

ETSpective  are  Corot,  DatrtMKnyi  Mauve, 
raels,  Maris  and  Monet. 
Bibliography. —  There  are  very  many  ex- 
cellent treatises  on  perspective  by  American, 
English,  French  and  German  authorities.  The 
most  important  are  Maillard  de  la  Goumerie, 
J.  A.  R.,  ^Trait^  de  perspective  lin6aire>  (Paris 
1888)  ;  Lawrence,  W.  H.,  <  Principles  of  Archi- 
tectural Perspective*  (2d  ed.,  Boston  1904); 
Pratt,  Robert,  "Perspective  Including  the  Pro- 
jeotion  of  Shadows  and  Rdlections^  (New 
York  1901)  ;  Seeberger,  Gustav,  'Prindpien  der 
Perspektive>  (7th  ed.,  Munich  1900) ;  Spanton, 
J.  ^Complete  Perspective  Course*  (London 
1900) ;  Storey,  G.  A.,  'The  Theory  and  Prao* 
tice  of  Perspective*  (Oxford  1910);  Ware, 
W.  R.,  *Moa«m  Perspective*  (rev.  ed,,  New 
York  1905). 

A.  G.  SCKULUAV, 

Department  of  Art,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

PBR8PIRATI0N,  or  8WSAT.  the  fluid 
secretion  of  the  sudoriferous  glands  (sweat- 
elands)  of  the  sldn.  The  term  perspiration  is, 
however,  sometimes  used  to  include  all  the 
secretions  of  the  skin,  sudi  as  those  of  the 
sebaceous  glands  or  follicles,  etc  The  sweat 
consists  of  part  of  the  wateiy  constituents  of 
Uie  blood,  separated  oherefrom  by  the  sweat- 
glands  and  eliminated  on  the  surface  of  the 
stdn  in  drops  of  fluid.  The  sweat-secretion,  in 
ordinary  drcumstances,  is  evaporated  from  off 
the  ^dn  as  fast  as  it  appears.  But  after  violent 
exercise  when  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  great 
heat,  or  in  certain  diseases,  the  perspiration  may 
collect  in  ^eater  quantity  and  appear  in  the 
form  of  visible  drops  of  fluid.  The  sweat- 
glands  are  situated  in  the  subcutaneous  adipose 
or  fat-tissue  of  ^e  skin.  Eadi  con^sts  of  a 
ciuled-up  tube,  forming  a  glandular  structure, 
whidi  IS  invested  by  a  capillary  net-work  of 
blood-vessels.  The  tube  is  continued  in  a  some- 
what wavy  course  upward  through  the  cutis  or 
true  skin.  When  it  enters  -the  epidermis  it  be- 
comes spiral  and  it  continues  to  ascend  through 
this  superficial  layer  of  the  sldn  in  a  tortuous 
course  till  it  opens  on  the  surface  in  an  oblioue 
aperture.  The  duct  is  lined  by  ^ithelial  cells, 
continuous  with  ihose  of  the  epidermis  itself. 
The  openings  of  the  sweat-dncts  are  the  pores 
of  the  sldn.  The  largest  and  most  numerous 
ducts  are  situated  in  the  armpit.  The  palm  of 
the  hand  is  also  well  supplied.  Their  number 
in  'this  situation  has  been  estimated  by  different 
authorities  at  from  2,736  to  3,528  to  the  square 
inch.  The  sole  of  the  foot  is  also  abun<tent1y 
supplied;  and  these  ducts  and  glands  occur,  in 
less  numbers  and  of  smaller  size,  over  the  en- 
tire feo^  surface.  In  the  neck  and  back  they 
humbef  only  about  417  to  the  square  inch  and 
the  entire  number  in  the  body  is  estimated  at 
2.381,428.  If  placed  together  the  openings  of 
the  entire  sweat-glands  would  form,  it  is  cal- 
culated, an  evaporating  surface  of  about  eig^it 
square  inches ;  that  is,  reckoning  each  orifice  or 
sweat-pore  to  present  a  #amcter  of  one  fifty- 
sixth  of  a  line.  The  line,  as  Krause  estimates 
it,  is  equd  to  one- tenth  of  an  indi. 

The  insensible  ^rspiradon  of  the  sldn  is  a 
tenn  used  by  phymologists  to  denote  the  mat- 
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ters  evaporated  from  the  ^tw,  u4  wfafcfa  are 
thus  continually  being  got  rid  of  without  bang 
noticed.  When  the  sweat  collects  in  drops  on 
the  skin-surface  it  is  termed  sensible  ^rspi ra- 
tion. The  primary  factor  detennimng  the 
amount  of  sweat  excreted  is  nervous  mlata- 
tion  of  the  blood-vessels;  heat,  etc.  are  tmly 
secondary  factors.  In  thn  respect  me  addn  is 
unlike  the  kidneys- 

The  analysis  of  sweat  has  ahrays  fonned  a 
matter  of  dispute,  chi^  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  secretion  m  sufficient  quaatiQr  to 
make  an  exact  estimate  of  its  coMpouRds.  In 
ordinary  sweat,  water,  carbonic  add  and  seba- 
ceous matter  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  chief 
constituents.  Thenar d,  analyzing  the  sweat  ob- 
tained from  a  flannel  shirt  wadoed  in  distilled 
water,  found  chloride  of  sodium,  acetic  add, 
phosphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  Itmc^  traces  of 
oxide  of  iron  and  an  animal  substance.  Ber- 
zelius  obtained  chloride  of  ao^um.  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  lactic  add  in  sweat  from  the 
fordiead.  Anselmino,  in  the  sweat  collected 
from  his  own  arm  placed  in  a  glass  cylinder, 
found  water,  carbonic  add  and  acetate  of  am- 
monia; and  from  the  dried  residue  or  ashes  of 
sweat  he  obtained  soda,  in  the  form  of  the  sul- 
phate, j^osphate,  and  carbonate,  potash,  chloride 
of  sofuum;  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime; 
and  oxide  of  iron  (traces).  A  certain  amount 
of  urea  is  generally  regarded  as  a  normal  con- 
stituent of  sweat-fluid.  (}orup-Besanez  says 
that  the  general  and  ordinary  composition  of 
perspiration  is  included  under  the  Kst  of  water, 
fat,  urea,  acetic,  butyric  and  formic  add  and 
salts — the  latter  being  dilorides  of  sodium  and 
potassiuin,  earthly  phosphates  and  sulphates,  to- 
gether witih  oxide  of  iron. 

llie  quantity  of  sweat  evolved  from  the  skin 
varies  according  to  temperature  and  exertion 
from  a  small  value  to  more  than  two  pounds 
an  hour.  The  carbonic  add  got  rid  of  by  the 
skin  is  calculated  to  amount  to  about  one-fiftieth 
of  that  exhaled  by  the  lungs,  this  calculation  ap- 
plying to  warm-blooded  animals  onlv.  In 
amphibians  (frc^  etc),  in  which  the  sldn 
plays  a  more  important  nart  in  respiration,  the 
amount  of  carbonic  add  exhaled  is  much 
greater  than  that  above  stated  to  occur  in  warm- 
blooded animals.  A  frog,  the  lungs  of  which 
had  ixea  cut  out,  generated  by  its  sldn  one- 
quarter  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  add  in  dght 
hours.  The  amount  of  watery  vapor  secreted 
by  the  sldn  has  been  rouRmy  calculated  to 
amount  to  double  of  that  exhaled  by_  the  lungs 
in  the  same  or  during  any  given  time.  Hie 
entire  subject  of  transpiration  by  the  sldn 
shows  how  very  closely  coimeoted  is  that  func- 
tion with  respiration  and  excretion  by  &e  kid- 
neys. The  skin  of  man  eliminates  about  as 
much  water  as  the  Iddnejrs,  but  much  less  solid 
matter.  Perspiration  is  essentially  not  an  ex- 
cretory, but  a  heat-regulating  function.  See 
Respibation;  Skin. 

PERTH,  Canada,  county-seat  of  Lanark 
County,  Ontario,  simated  on  the  Tay,  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railw^,  50  miles  southwest 
of  Ottawa.  It  contains  a  public  library,  col- 
Iccate  institute  and  fine  muntdpal  buildings. 

ere  are  also  foundries,  machine  shops,  sa^ih 
and  door  factories,  mineral  water  -works,  felt 
and  carpet  factories,  knittingmills,  boot  and 
^e  factories,  etc.   Pop,  3,588. 
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PERTH,  ScoUand,  dty,  capital  of  the 

comity  of  the  same  name,  and  a  great  railway 
junction  on  the  ri^^t  bank  of  the  Tay,  here 
crossed  by  an  elegant  bridge  of  nine  arches, 
a  steel  girder  bridge  (1900)  and  a  railway 
bridge,  43  miles  north-northwest  of  Edinburgh. 

Tlie  town  is  laid  out  with  considerable  regiiF 
larity,  and  contains  several  spadous  streete, 
handsome  terraces  and  crescents.  The  public 
hutl(Ungs  include  the  municipal  building,  a 
handsome  edifice  in  the  Tudor  style ;  the  county 
building,  an  elegant  Grecian  structure  facing 
the  Tay ;  the  pemtentiaiy  or  general  prison,  the 
city  and  county  infirmary,  me  Royal  Lunatic 
Asylum,  finely  sitnated  on  the  north  side  of 
KinnouU  Hill;  Ae  public  hall,  in  the  Scottish 
baronial  style;  the  handsome  new  post  office; 
the  Academy;  Sharp's  Educational  Institution 
and  various  other  sdiools;  the  attractive  build- 
ing of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  called 
Marshall's  Monument,  which  contains  a  public 
library  in  addition  to  the  museum  of  the  So- 
ciety; the  Sandeman  Public  Library;  the  rail- 
way station,  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland,  etc 
Among  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  Saint  John's 
Church,  an  ancient  structure  in  the  pointed 
style,_  with  a  massive  square  tower,  terminat- 
ing in  a  spire,  originally  forming  only  one 
church,  but  now  converted  into  three  parish 
churches;  Saint  Paul's,  also  a  parish  chiircb, 
of  modem  erection,  with  a  lofty  Steele;  a 
handsome  Episcopal  cathedral  and  odier 
churches. 

Of  industrial  establishments  the  chief  are 
taKe  dye  works,  iron-founding  and  en^neering 
industries,  textile  works^ropc  and  twine  (the 
great  st^e  industry).  There  are  also  bleach- 
fields.  The  shinnng  trade  is  small.  There 
are  extensive  auction  sales  of  cattle  and  other 
stock.  Hie  North  and  South  Inches  form 
beautiful  public  parks. 

Perth  was  formerly  known  as  Saint  Johns- 
toun.  It  was  created  a  royal  burgh  in  1210 
by  William  the  Lion,  and  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment repeatedhr  assembled  here.  Amonp  the 
most  rcmaricafale  events  connected  with  it  are 
its  capture  and  the  carrying  off  of  its  records 

Edward  I  of  Et^land  in  1298;  the  bloody 
conflict  on  the  North  Inch  between  Clan  Chat- 
tan  and  Qan  Kay  (1396);  the  murder  of 
James  I  in  1437;  the  various  events  connected 
with  the  progress  of  the  Reformation;  the 
Cowrie  conspiracy  or  Raid  of  Ruthven  in  1600 ; 
die  capture  of  the  town  by  Montrose  in  1644, 
after  his  victory  of  Tippermuir:  its  capitula- 
tion to  Cromwell  in  1651,  and  its  occupa- 
tion, first  by  Viscount  Dundee  in  1689  and 
afterward  by  the  Highlanders  in  1715  and  1745. 
Scone,  the  ancient  place  of  coronatic^  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  is  in  the  immediate  nd^bor- 
hood.    Pop.  35354. 

PERTH,  Western  Australia,  the  capital  of 
the  state,  on  the  Swan  River,  12  miles  above 
the  port  of  Fremantle,  which  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  A  macadamized  road,  con- 
structed by  convict  labor,  connects  Perth  with 
Fremantle,  and  there  is  also  regular  commutd- 
cation  by  water  and  rail.  The  dty  is  built  on 
a  slope,  washed  at  its  base  by  a  lake-like  ex- 
panse known  as  Melville  Water.  The  streets 
are  regular  and  moderately  wide.  The  prin- 
dpal  public  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  the 
d^mfaers  of  the  legislative  coundl  of  the  state, 
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an  assembly  room  and  offices,  two  cathedrals, 
one  Protestant  and  one  Roman  Catholic,  a  hos- 
pital, government  offices,  pensioners'  barracks, 
a  handsome  mint,  a  fine  new  music  hall,  a 
mechanics'  institute  containing  a  museum,  the 
Victoria  public  library,  art  gallery,  government 
bouse,  tlie  high  school,  government  and  Roman 
Catholic  schools  and  some  handsome  hoteb 
and  private  reudences.  The  waterworks  are 
munidpalb'  owned  and  there  is  a  good  tram- 
way system.  A  university  was  established  in 
191^   Pop.  about  55,000. 

PERTH,  The  Five  Articles  of,  a  measure, 
passed  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  convened  25  Aug,  1618  at  Perth  by 
the  order  of  James  VI.  The  ifirst  required 
communicants  to  recdve  the  elements  kneeling ; 
the  second  permitted  die  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  privately  in  case  of  sidcne;s; 
the  third  allowed  private  baptism  on  suffident 
cause;  Uie  fourth  required  that  diildren  of 
eight  years  should  be  confirmed;  and  the  fifth 
enjoined  the  religious  observance  of  Christmas 
Day,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Day,  Ascension  and 
Whitsunday  or  Pentecost.  These  articles  were 
accepted  by  the  Estates  in  1621,  but  were  op- 
posed by  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  as  an 
undue  interference  with  the  very  constitution 
of  the  assembly.  ^These  articles  became  the 
source  of  much  serious  dissension  between  king 
and  people,  and  in  the  general  assembly  held 
at  Glasgow  in  1638  the  assembly  of  P^th  was 
declared  to  be  unlawful  and  null,  and  the 
Five  Articles  were  formally  condemned. 

PERTH  AMBOY,  5m-boi',  N.  J.,  dty,  port 
of  entry,  in  Middlesex  County;  on  Rantan 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan  River,  and 
on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit,  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, the  New  York  and  Long  Branch  and  the 
Pennsylvania  railroads,  about  15  miles  south 
of  Newark  and  21  miles  in  direct  line  south 
west  of  Banery  Parte,  New  Yoric  G^.  It  has 
extensive  shipfung  interests  on  account  of  its 
good  harbor.  In  the  vidnity  are  valuable  de- 
posits of  fire-clay.  The  first  white  settlement 
was  made  about  1683  at  the  site  of  an  Indian 
village  called  'Amboy.**  The  settlers  were 
from  Scotland  and  they  named  the  place  Perth, 
in  honor  of  James,  Earl  of  Perth.  Soon  after 
the  Indian  name  *Amboy*  was  added.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  province  nearly  all  Uie  time 
it  was  held  as  a  colony  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1776,  William  Franklin,  the  last  British  gov- 
ernor of  the  province,  was  captured  here.  It 
is  a  commercial  and  industrial  centre  of  im- 
portance. The  latest  industrial  census  re- 
ported $61,814,000  invested  in  industries;  the 
cost  of  materials  used  was  reported  as  $135,- 
745,000,  and  the  value  of  products  $148,960,000: 
There  were  128  industrial  establiument$  em- 
ploying 1(^556  persons,  of  whom  9,202  were 
wage-earners,  who  received  $4;906k00O  in  wages, 
an  average  of  $533  per  wage-earner  per  year. 
The  sum  of  $1349,000  was  paid  in  salaries  to 
1,252  salaried  empk)yees,  a  total  of  $6,755,000 
for  all  services,  while  $13,215,000  was  the 
amount  added  by  manufacture  to  the  raw  ma- 
terials. The  war  stimulated  flie  dt/s  indus- 
tries very  greatly,  the  above  figures  being 
dwarfed  during  the  years  1917  andf  19ia  The 
chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  large 
lead  and  copper  smelting  and  refining  pUuite, 
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ship-building  and  repairing  yards  with  dfy 
docks,  emery  mills,  brick,  terra  cotta,  fire  brick, 
white  ware,  drain  pipes,  handkerchiefs  and  un- 
derwear, corks,  cables,  iron  and  steel  works, 
chnnicai  works,  cartridges  and  munitions  fac- 
tories, ^£PI^''  works,  and  railroad  shops  and 
yards.  There  are  abotit  9^000  erapltyyees  in  the 
manufactories.  The  city  has  a  high  school, 
public  and  parish  schools,  a  public  library,  one 
dailv  and  three  weekly  newspapers.  The  three 
banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $500,000.  The 
city  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks  and  an 
electric-light  and  power  plant   Pop.  d9,70Q. 

PBRTHBS,  pir'tjis,  Friedricb  Christoph, 
German  publisher  and  patriot :  b.  Rudolstadt,  21 
April  1772;  d.  Gotha,  18  May  1S43.  After  an 
apprenticeship  of  six  years  widi  a  bookseller 
in  Leipzig,  he  went  to  Hamburg  in  1793,  and 
in  1796  established  himself  there  in  the  same 
buuness.  In  1810  he  initiated  the  patriotic 
publication  known  as  The  National  Musewn, 
to  which  men  of  eminent  intellectuality  were 
contributors,  in  an  effort  to  arouse  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  People.  On  account  of  this  ardent 
opposition  to  Napoleon's  extension  of  power 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  when  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  French  empire,  and  he 
remained  in  virtual  exile  until  1914.  In  1821 
he  sold  his  interest  in  the  buuoess  to  his  part- 
ner and  moved  to  Gotha  and  founded  there  a 
prosperous  publi^ing  business,  diiefly  of  hi^ 
torit^  «nd  theologi^  literature.  In  his  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  men  of  note  he 
accumulated  a  most  valuable  collection  of  auto- 
graph letters.  An  uncle  of  his,  J.  G.  Justus 
Fetthes,  was  the  founder  of  the  firm  Justus 
Perthes  of  Gotha,  celebrated  later  as  the  pub- 
Ushers  of  the  famous  geogn^ihical  work 
^Fetermami's  Mitteilungen.'  and  of  the  *AI- 
tnanach  de  Gotha.  > 

PBSTIVAX,  p«r'tl-niks.  PnfaUiis  HeU 
vins,  Roman  emperor:  b.  Alba  Pompeia,  in 
Liguria,  126  A.D.;  d.  Rome,  Italy,  28  March  193 
A.D.  He  was  well  educated,  entered  die  army 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  service,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Marcus  Aurelius  who 
elevated  him  to  the  consulate  in  179.  He  was 
in  command  of  the  legions  which  crushed  the 
revolt  in  Ssnia,  was  governor  in-  turn  of  Meesta, 
Dacia  and  Syria,  and  under  Emperor  Corn- 
modus  was  placed  in  command  in  Britain. 
Later  he  became  pro-consul  of  Africa  and 
final^  prefect  of  Rome.  He  was  banished 
with  others  on  suspicion  of  having  been  con- 
cerned in  a  conspiracy  against  Commodus; 
tut  on  the  death  of  Ae  latter  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  his  soldiers^  31  Dec  192 
and  immediately  set  about  forming  a  govern- 
ment which  was  to  reform  the  abuses  cotmte- 
nanced  by  his  predecessor.  He  was  well  re- 
edved  by  tfie  senate  and  the  people,  but  owing 
to  the  treachery  of  Lctus,  prefect  of  the  Prse- 
torian  Guard,  who  feared  the  loss  of  his  own 
supremacy,  Pertinax  failed  to  retain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Guard  and  was  assassinated  by 
that  body  three  months  after  his  accession. 

PERTURBATIONS,  in  astronomy,  devia- 
tions in  motion  of  planets  or  comets  from_  their 
fixed  orbits  or  from  the  regular  velocity  in 
those  orjiits.  They  are  regarded  not  as  draw- 
ing the  planets  out  of  Anr  orUts,  but  more 
in  Uie  light  of  diange  in  elements  of  Ae  orUti 
themuhres. 


PERU,  III,  dty  in  Lasalle  County;  on  the 
Illincus  River  and  the  Illinois  and  Midiigan 
Canal,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  and 
the  Chicago,  Ottawa  and  Peoria  mtenir^ian 
railroads,  about  100  miles  southwest  of  Chi- 
caso  and  55  miles  northeast  of  Peoria,  five 
miles  from  Starved  Rode  and  five  miles  irom 
Deer  Park,  and  at  the  head  of  navigsuton 
the  Illinois  River.  It  was  settled  in  1827  and 
founded  as  a  village  in  1834.  It  was  granted 
a  city  charter  in  1852.  In  the  vidmty  arc 
relics  of  the  Mound  Builders.  Peru  is  in  a 
locality  favorable  for  manufacturing;  large 
bituminous  coal  fields  are  near,  and  deposits 
of  white-«and  rock  and  cement  rock.  The 
diief  manufacturing  establishments  are 
foimdry  and  machine  shops,  planing  mill,  fer- 
tilizer works,  grain  elevators,  clock  factory, 
nidceloid  works,  rinc-roUing  mills,  scale  works, 
plow  and  wheel  works,  furniture  factory,  shirt 
factories,  acid  factories,  zinc  smelters,  nail 
and  glazier  paint  factories,  novelty  works, 
weather-strip  factories,  implement  factories, 
dgar  and  tobacco  factories  and  furnaces.  There 
are  several  wholesale  houses.  The  city  is  the 
seat  of  Saint  Bede  College.  <^wned  in  1891  by 
the  Benedictine  Fathers,  and  it  has  public  and 

Earish  schools  and  a  free  library,  non-sectarian 
ospital  and  one  of  ^e  veiy  best  hotels  along 
Ac  whole  valley  and  lai^e  parks.  The  dty 
owns  and  operates  the  electric-Ue^t  plant  and 
die  waterworks.    Pop.  9,326. 

PERU,  Ind.,  city,  county-seat  of  Miami 
County;  on  the  Wabash  River,  and  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  of  Indiana,  the  Wabash, 
the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  railroads,  about 
74  miles  north  of  Indianap(^.  Hectric  lines 
run  to  Warsaw,  Indianapolis  and  elsevrtiere. 
It  was  settled  in  1827,  in  1834  was  laid  out 
as  a  town,  and  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1852. 
There  is  a  munidpal  park  on  the  river  and 
an  amusement  park  nine  mites  away.  It  is 
in  an  agricultural  section  of  the  State,  and 
is  the  commerdal  centre  for  a  large  extent  of 
country.  The  chief  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  confectionery  factories  glass  woifcs, 
steel  works,  wagon  and  carriage  factories, 
woolen  mills,  cairon  works,  bagging  and  basket 
factories  and  railroad  diops.  It  has  a  large 
trade  in  its  own  manufactures  and  in  farm 
products.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the  elec- 
tric-li^t  plant  and  the  waterworks.  Some 
petroleum  is  found  near  by.    Pop.  10,910. 

PERU,  Balsam  of.  See  Balsaus. 

PERU,  pS-too'  (Sp.  pa-roo'),  Repnblic  of, 
a  countty  occupjnng  a  part  of  tne  western  ^de 
of  South  America.  Its  boundaries  touch  on 
the  north,  Ecuador  and  Colombia;  on  the 
east,  Brazil  and  Bolivia;  on  the  south,  Chile; 
on  the  southwest  and  west  lies  the  Padfic 
Ocean,  with  a  coast  tine  of  1,350  miles.  The 
location  of  these  boimdaries  has  been  Ae 
source  of  many  and  serious  dbputes,  whidi 
have  in  recent  years  been  gradually  settled 
through  peaceful  arbitration — with  Colombia 
in  1909;  with  Braril  in  1910,  and  with  Chile  in 
1912.  The  controversy  with  Ecuador,  involv- 
ing an  area  of  about  100,000  square  miles  lying 
about  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazo^  was  in 
a  fair  way  of  bnng  settled  when  the  European 
war  broke  out.  but  has  been  indefinite^  post- 
poned.  No  thorouf^ly  reliable  surv^  ox  the 
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eastern  district  have  ever  been  made.  Esti- 
mates of  the  total  area  are,  therefore,  naturally 
far  apart,  but  the  total  ai%a  claimed  ofBcially 
(1919)  is  679^  square  miles. 

Political  pivntonB.^ —  In  1917  the  country 
was  (fivided  into  19  departments  and  three 
provinces.  The  accompanv^nf?  table  shows  their 
areast  and  population  figures  as  officially  esti- 
mated in  1896 ;  since  which  there  lias  been  no 
attempt  at  enumeration.  Hie  British  foreign 
office  in  1908  estimated  the  total  population 
at  4,500,000,  and  this  corresponds  very  closely 
with  the  figures  in  the  table  and  bears  out 
the  opinion  of  travelers  that  the  population  of 
Peru  is  stationary.  In  the  Peruvian  census  of 
1876 — the  latest  taken— -the  population  was 
made  up  of  13  per  cent  white  persons;  1.9 
per  cent  negroes ;  57.6  per  cent  Intuans  (South 
American) ;  24.8  per  cent  mestieos  ((^lo8 
and  Zambos),  and  1.9  per  cent  Chinese  and 
other  Asiatics.  These  lunires  are  considered 
improximately  correct  at  me  present  day.  Hie 
18  de^iartments  in  turn  are  subdivided  into  102 
provinces. 


and  eastern  ranges  show  through  thdr  whole 
extent  peaks  of  great  hei^t  (16,000  to  22,000 
feet),  the  crowning  summiit,  Coropuna,  reach- 
ing 22,900  feet^and  the  twin-peaked  Huascaran, 
22,240  feet.  The  heart  of  the  sierra,  where 
Inca  semi-civilization  arose,  is  in  a  compara- 
tively limited  section,  extending  about  380 
miles  from  south  to  north,  between  the  great 
transverse  ridge  of  AHlcafiota  and  that  of 
Ccno  de  Pasco.  The  main  natural  features  of 
the  Montafia  are  the  rivers  Marafion,  Huallasa 
and  Ucayali,  each  of  these  being  navigable, 
and  all  uniting  to  form  the  stream  which  here 
is  called  the  Solimoes,  but  on  its  lower  reaches, 
the  Amazon.  The  sources  of  the  first  two  are 
in  the  interior  of  the  Sierra.  On  the  other 
hand  the  southern  portion  of  the  MontaAa 
forms  its  rivers  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Andes,  and  sends  them  as  affluents  to  the 
Madeira  system.  The  most  important  of  Aese 
are  the  Purus,  Madre  de  Dios  and  Beni  rivers. 
The  absence  of  rain  on  a  large  part  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  due  to  the  fact,  mentioned  in 
the  article  South  America  (q.v.)»  that  the 
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Popaktioa 


PopntetKM 


Antacona*  

Ancociu  

Apnrimac  

Arequipa  

Ayacucoo  

Cajamarca  

Cuaco  

HokocaTelioa  

Huaaoco  

la*..  

Tmiin  

lAmbayaqM  , 

Libertad  

tima  

Lorato  ,  , 

Madre  de  Dioa  

Pitiia.  -  -  •>......-■  

Puno  

NATlOHU.  PBOVNCn 

Callao  .-. . . 

UoquBcua  

Ttambai  

Total....  


13,943 
16,562 

8,187 
21,947 
18,185 
12.538 
156.370 

9,251 
14.024 

8.718 
23.347 

4,614 
10,206 
13,310 
288, 4S6 
24,747 
16,825 
41.198 


14 
5,549 
1.980 


709,871 


70,676 
428,703 
177.387 
229,007 
302,469 
442,412 
438,646 
223.796 
145.309 

90,962 
394,393 
124,091 
250,931 
298,106 
100,596 

16,000 
2U,909 
537 .3i5 


48,118 
42,«»4 
8,602 


4,574,608 


Chacapoyaa. . . . 
Hararaa  

Abancay  

Arequipa  

Ayacudx)  

Cajamarea  

Cusco  

HuancavQiica  ■  ■ 

Huannoo  

lea  

Cerro  de  Paaco. 

Chiclayo  

TrujiBo  

Lima. 

Ictuitoa  

Maldoiutdo. . . , 

Pina  

IW  


CaOoo 


4.000 
17,000 

3,000 
35.000 
14,346 
12,000 
15.000 

4,000 
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Tomography  and  Hydrography.— The  Mari- 
time Cordillera,  rising  afcout  20  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  the  great  ranges  of  the  Andes 
farther  inland,  divide  Pcni  into  three  principal 
regions:  (1)  The  central,  called  the  tierra,  in- 
chiding  the  parallel  chains  of  mountains  —  the 
Maritime  Cordillera,  Central  Cordillera  and  the 
Andes  —  together  with  transverse  ridges,  table- 
lands, deep  gorges  and  intermediate  valleys; 
(2)  the  Montafia,  all  that  territory  lying  be- 
tween die  eastern  Andean  slope  and  the  Bra- 
zilian and  Bolivian  frontiers;  (3)  the  coast 
region,  a  pracfically  arid  belt  about  30  miles 
in  width  along  the  Pacific,  with  oases  along 
the  46-river  courses  crossing  it.  In  the  Sierra 
the  mountains  of  the  western  section  are  vol- 
canic, while  those  of  the  east  have  an  en- 
tirely, different  geologic  history.  To  the 
former  are  ascribed  the  violent  earthquakes 
which  have  so  often  affliotcid  the  country;  the 
latter  aie  famous  for  thdr  past  and  present 
production  of  gold  and  silver.   Both  western 


prevailing  winds  from  tiie  east  lose  all  dieir 
moisture  in  passing  over  the  Andes.  P<^ 
and  mists,  however,  are  the  source  of  very 
heavy  dews,  which  are  sufBdeat  in  many  places 
to  sustain  a  growth  of  grass.  Forty-six  rivers 
rising  in  the  central  or  western  Cordilleras, 
make  their  wa^  to  the  ocean  across  this  desert, 
their  craters  iti  some  cases  being  utilized  to 
irrigate  the  great  sugar  plantations  in  this 
coastal  plain.  The  principal  lakes  are  Titicaca. 
12,545  feet  above  sea-lerel,  now  about  130 
miles  in  lei^^tfi,  but  formerly  much  longer,  and 
from  40  to  GO  miles  in  breadth,  its  southern  por- 
tion extending  into  Bolivian  territory;  Arapa; 
Umayo;  CHiinchaycocha,  36  miles  long  and  7 
miles  wide,  and  Parinacocha,  12  by  6  miles. 

Climate. —  The  line  of  perpetual  snow  is 
usually  about  16,400  feet,  though  in  some  situa- 
tions only  15,400  feetj  above  sea-level.  The 
elevated  plains  stretching  between  the  moun- 
tun  peaks  are  often  exceedingly  cold;  At 
climate  of  the  numerous  deep  valleys,  however, 
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18  tropiod,  and  that  of  die  intermediate  slopei 
temperate.  The  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the 
cooler  uplands  is  healthful  in  certain  respects 
only.  Tropical  condition^  prevail  on  the  kiwer 
altitudes  of  the  Montaiia  and  in  the  coast 
region,  but  with  a  marked  difference:  the 
former  ts  exceedingly  rainy,  and,  the  latter, 
from  November  to  April,  has  no  rainfall  what- 
ever, although  the  humidity  is  high  —  72"  to 
84".  By  a  law  of  22  Dec  1916  the  govern- 
ment made  provision  for  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  malarial  conditions  throtighout  Ute 
country.  The  work  involves  the  treatment  of 
patients,  the  protection  of  jKople  in  regions 
where  the  disease  is  endemic,  the  destruction 
of  insects  transmitting  germs  and  the  drainage 
or  special  treatment  of  swampy  lands.  In  con- 
nection with  the  campaign  qumine  is  admitted 
free  of  all  duties. 

Flora  and  Faitna.— The  coast  rei^n  is 
treeless  except  for  the  mesquite  and  the  Aus- 
tralian eucalyptus,  which  have  been  success- 
fully introduced  in  some  sections.  The  great 
forests  which  cover  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
area  of  Peru  lie  in  the  MontaRa  division.  They 
contain  an  untold  wealth  of  tropical  timber 
trees  of  the  most  valuable  woods:  ebony;  ma- 
hogany, cedar  and  other  cabinet  woods,  besides 
dye-woods,  innumerable  rubber  trees  in  several 
varieties  and  many  wild  olive  trees.  The  cin- 
chona tree,  from  which  quinine  is  obtained; 
the  sarsaparilla,  vanilla  and  host  of  medicinal 
plants  are  characteristic  of  the  Montafta. 
Fibrous  plants  abound  and  there  is  the  greatest 

Erofusion  of  flowers,  among  them  orchids, 
egoiyias  and  calceolarias,  which  are  native 
here.   In  fact  the  Peruvian  Montafia  can  show 
n>ecimens  of  every  tree  and  plant  known  to 
South  American  t>otany.    The  Sierra  is  said 
to  be  the  original  home  of  the  potato,  which  is 
still  fotmd  here  in  a  wild  state,  but  too  bitter 
to  be  edible  The  Sierra  section  is  very  rich  in 
fodder  grasses  and  has  many  of  the  familiar 
trees  and  plants  of  the  temperate  rones  of 
other  countries.    The  fauna  of  the  Montafia 
includes  the  puma  or  cougar,  Ae  iagtiar,  the 
armadillo,  the  tapir,  the  peccary,  the  anteater 
amd  the  manatee  or  sea-cow,  and  30  species  of 
monkeys,  besides  a  great  variety  of  small  am- 
mals.    Snakes,  boas  and  vipers  abound,  and 
So  do  alligators  and  turtles.    Parrots,  flamin- 
goes and  a  multitude  of  smaller  tropical  turds, 
butterflies,  moths,  beetles,  flies  and  mosquitoes 
inlurtiit  the  forest   In  the  Sierra  are  found 
the  diaracteristic  group  of  wool-bearii^  ani- 
mals: the  llama,  alpaca,  guanaco  and  vicufia. 
The  two  former  are  domesticated;  the  other 
two  roam  wild,  the  guanaco  in  herds  of  500  or 
more.    The  vicufia  has  been  dimitdshing  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  now  protected  by  law.  The 
fur-btaring  diinchilla  and  several  other  rodents 
are  denizens  of  the  Sierra.  The  Wrds  of  this 
section  are  the  familiar  robins,  flycatchers, 
finches  and  phccbes  of  the  temperate  zones,  with 
partri(^[es,  ducks  and  seese,  and  the  great 
condor  of  the  Andes.    In  llie  coastal  region 
there  are  lizards,  «cor^on$  and  tarantulas. 
Seals  visit  Uie  coast  in  large  numbers  and  cod, 
haddock,  mackerel,  sole,  phiicej  flounder,  smelt, 
lobsters  and  shrimp  are  plentiful  in  the  coast 
waters.    Among  birds  are  the  alcatras  and 
gaviotas ;  and  the  gulls,  terns  and  other  marine 
species,  in  great  numbers,  frequent  the  small 
islands  near  the  coast 


Acricultare.—  Su|^r  is  the  most  in^rtant 

crop  grown  and  is  cultivated  mainiy  in  the  river 
valleys  of  the  coastal  section,  chiefly  in  Lam- 
bayegue,  Libertad  and  Lima.  The  largest  sugar 
estates  are  in  the  Chicama  and  Cafiete  valleys. 
In  1916  the  plantations  covered  100.650  acres 
and  gave  employment  to  23,456  persons,  and  the 
total  production  was  304,229  tons,  of  ^K^iich 
263,480  tons  were  exported.  Cotton  is  cultivated 
on  a  large  scale,  the  area  in  1916  having  been 
139,087  acres.  Several  varieties  are  grown,  but 
the  main  crop  is  of  the  Peruvian  ana  the  long 
staple  ^yptian  cotton.  The  former  grows  into 
a  tree-like  shrub,  from  10  to  16  feet  in  hei^t, 
begins  to  bear  when  eifdit  months  old  and  con- 
tinues production  for  six  years.  The  cotton 
area  lies  in  Piura,  lea  and  lima.  Coffee  is 
grown  prindpallv  in  central  Peru,  in  the 
Chanchamayo  and  Pereni  districts  of  Junin 
and  the  Paucartambo  district  of  Cuzco;  the 
Huanaco  district,  and  die  Choguisongo  and 
Carabay  districts  of  Puno.  Indian 
is  indigenous  to  Soudi  America,  dirives  in  aU 
parts  of  Peru  below  the  frigid  table-lands.  The 
district  of  Chancay  alone  produces  annually 
10,000  tons.  Cacao  grows  wild  in  the  Montana 
and  large  plantations  have  been  set  out  in 
Cuzco  and  Junin.  The  great  native  groves  of 
rubber  are  on  llie  eastern  slopes  of  ddc  Andes 
and  in  the  region  bordering  the  large  rivers  of 
the  depariment  of  Loreto.  The  supply  is  so 
ahtmdant  that  only  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
trees  can  be  used.  The  rubber  production 
amounts  to  more  than  6,000,000  pounds  an- 
nually. Coca  is  fotmd  wild  in  the  forests,  but 
there  are  also  cultivated  plantations,  the  largest 
in  the  Otuzco  district.  Cocaine  is  manufac- 
tured there  and  in  Lima.  Wheat,  oats  and 
barley  are  grown  in  perfection  in  die  higher 
levels  — between  5.000  and  11,500  feet  eleva- 
tion. Rice  succeeds  along  the  coast,  prindpalty 
in  Lambay  and  the  Pacasm^  ^"Sf  ^  ^ 
libertad.  The  annual  production  (1917)  is  over 
46,000  tons.  Grsjws  uirive  in  the  coastal  val- 
Icts,  and  liere  are  several  extensive  vineyards 
mtere  excdlent  wine  is  made.  Olives  also  are 
of  the  finest  quality  and  yield  30  per  cent  of 
oil,  but  are  not  largely  grown.  Other  agricul- 
tural products  are :  Manioc,  yams,  tobacco,  wax, 
honey,  ranue^  etc  Stock-raising,  both  of  cattle 
and  ^eep,  is  carried  on  throwi^  the  entire 
lengdi  of  the  country  in  the  Sierra  sections  up 
to  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet  Swine  breeding 
is  a  considerable  indtistry  in  the  Chancay 
trict  The  wools  of  the  alpaca,  sheep  and  llama 
are  grown  for  export  as  well  as  domestic  use, 
the  value  of  the  exported  wool  reaching  $2,500,- 
000  a  year.  Other  products  of  the  stodk-raising 
industry  which  add  to  the  exports  of  the  coun- 
try are  hides,  goat  drins,  horns,  parduneit 
tallow,  lard  and  horsehair. 

Mineral  Reaoiirces.r-  A  late  r^rt  of  the 
Department  of  Foment©  (Development)  of  flie 
Peruvian  government  contains  the  following  in- 
teresting sutement :  'The  dironicles  of  die  dis- 
covery and  exploitation  of  Peru's  diief  mining 
zones  during  the  colonial  epoch  make  the  most 
important  <£apters  in  die  history  of  that  period, 
"nie  development  of  this  industry  was  stopiMtd, 
first,  ^  the  abolition  of  compulsory  Indian 
labor,  and,  secondly,  by  the  revolt  of  the  In- 
dians and  the  proloogea  vrar  for  national  mde- 
poidence.  .  .  .  Liter,  the  easy  and  sore  es- 
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ploitation  of  the  fabulously  rich  fpiano  deposits 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  risk  capital  and 
spend  energies  in  the  hazardous  and  difficult 
mining  industry.  When  the  guano  deposits  be- 
gao  to  be  exhausted,  the  men  who  had  i>een  en- 
gaged in  diat  industry  turned  thar  eyes  toward 
the  rich  mineral  deposits  of  Peru  and  resolved 
to  encourage  thar  exploitation.  The  founding 
of  the  School  of  Mines  in  1876  and  the  passage 
of  the  Mining  Law  of  January  1877,  which 
made  the  hol(Ung  of  mining  property  perpetual 
and  irrevocable  (contrary  to  the  practice  under 
the  old  Spanish  codes),  caused  a  renewal  of 
this  great  national  industry.  Even  with  the 
meagre  development  of  the  present,  the  nuneral 
resources  of  Peru  have  been  diown  to  he  of 
remarkable  variety  and  prodigious  cxtoit  The 
minerals  which  have  -begun  to  f^re  substan- 
tially in  the  export  trade  of  the  country  are 
few  in  number.  In  1916  the  list  included  the 
following:    Copper,  96,968,000  pounds;  value, 

24,000,000.  Petroleum.  400,794  tons;  value. 
:  7,500MX).  Silver.  11.835,168  fine  ounces;  value. 

6^661,000.  Vanadium  ore.  3.801  tons;  value, 
:  1.380,000.  Gold.  67.264  fine  ounces:  value, 
:  1,239,000.  Tungsten  ore.  576  tons;  value,  il.- 
089,000.  Coal.  320.000  long  tons;  value.  $793,00a 
Lead.  2,246  tons;  value.  $156,000.  There  were 
also  reported  smaH  values  in  antimony,  molvb- 
denum,  zinc,  quicksilver,  borax  and  salt.  Other 
minerals  known  to  exist  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties are  nickel,  bismuth,  cobalt,  iron  mansranese, 
magnesium,  grai^te  and  sulphur.  Beside 
these  there  are  urge  deposits  of  marble,  por- 
I>hyr^  jasper,  jade,  alabaster,  gvpsnm  aad  kao- 
lin. Copper  is  found  chiefly  in  the  re^on  from 
Cajamarca  to  Cuzco.  The  predominant  ores 
are  grey  copper  and  iron  pyntes,  carrying  per- 
centages of  both  gold  and  silver.  The  largest 
smelter  in  the  country  is  at  Cerro  de  Pasco. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  500  tons  of  ore  per  day. 
Petroleum  is  found  in  quantity  over  a  large 
area  along  the  coast,  in  the  provmce  of  Tumbes. 
and  the  tupartmcnt  of  Piura  and  Lambayeque. 
The  most  prolific  districts  at  present  are  those 
of  Talara  and  Lotutos.  Silver  is  extremely 
abimdant  on  the  eastern  dopes  of  the  Andes 
throu^out  the  whole  Peruvian  section.  The 
most  famous  silver  district  is  that  of  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  in  Junin,  which  has  produced  since  1630, 
when  the  Spaniards  took  possession,  about 
50,000  tons  of  silver.  The  principal  ores  are 
oxides,  sulphide^  and  argentiferous  galena. 
The  largest  lode  known  in  the  coimtry  is  that 
of  Carahuaca.  Vanadium  is  fotmd  abundantly 
near  Cerro  de  Paso).  Gold  is  fotmd  chiefly  in 
veins  of  ferruginous  quartz,  accompanied  by 
silver  and  copper.  It  is  also  found  in  the  form 
of  nu^:ets,_  and  scattered  throuf^  alluvial  de- 
posits, particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Sandia 
and  Carabaya  in  Puno,  and  Quispicanchi  in 
Cuzco.  The  lode  mines  have  been  practically 
ne^ected.  Coal  exists  in  Peru  in  vast  quanti- 
ties in  all  sections,  and  in  all  fonns  —  anthra- 
cite, bituminous,  h^ite  and  peat  The  fields 
being  worked  are  m  Ancachs,  Huaigavoc  and 
Cajamarca,  but  the  total  output  is  relatively 
insignificant  Lead  is  found  plentifully  in  all 
the  silver-bearing  sections.  Nickel  exists  in 
San  Miguel  and  La  Mar;  bismuth  in  Junin; 
molybdenum  in  Jauja;  cinabar  in  Huancavelica; 
borax  in  Arequipa,  Mo^uegua,  Tacna  and 
Puno;  and  sn^ur  both  in  the  coast  rwon 
and  in  the  ^erra.  The  guano  digguiga  have 
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diminished  from  the  former  prodigious  output 
of  300,000  tons  to  about  60,000  tons  per  annum. 
The  mining  possibilities  of  the  country  are  still 
practically  undeveloped.  While  upwards  of  10,- 
000  mining  claims  are  on  record,  only  about 
1.200  are  being  worked  at  all,  and  veiy  few 
of  these  with  any  show  of  energy.  The  most 
serious  obstacles  to  mining  in  Peru  are  the 
great  altitudes  at  which  the  ores  are  found  — 
8,000  to  12,000  feet  — and  their  inaccessibility 
owing  to  lack  of  railroad  facilities. 

Commerce  and  Uanufactnresv— The  value 
of  exports  from  Peru,  as  shown  in  the  report 
of  the  department  of  finance,  has  increased 
steadily  with  slight  fluctuations  since  1897.  For 
the  year  1916  the  exports  were  valued  at  $82,- 
705^15  and  the  imi;iorts  at  $43,415,750.  Before 
the  War  Great  Britain's  trade  with  Peru  was 
much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country 
and  in  some  jrears  even  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  Germany  and  France  com- 
bined. But  these  conditions  are  changed,  and 
in  1916  the  United  States  bought  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  of  Peru^  exerts;  and 
supplied  nearly  60  per  cent  of  her  imports  — 
about  four  times  as  much  in  both  cases  as  any 
other  country.  The  imports  from  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  30  June  1916,  were 
valued  at  $25,500,000;  and  exports  to  the  United 
States  at  $52,000,000.  The  chief  imports  and 
thdr  values  in  1916  were:  textiles  of  wool  and 
cotton.  $4,250,000;  wheat,  $3,350,000;  lumber, 
$2,00a000:  coal.  fl350,000;  mdustrial  oils,  $1,- 
SOOflW,  The  chief  exports  and  their  values 
were:  cower.  $28,915,665  (more  than  double 
the  value  for  1915)  ;  sugar,  $19,362,725;  cotttm, 
$8,320,605;  alpaca  wool.  $2,710,985;  petroleum, 
$1^773,115.  The  largest  manufacturing  indus- 
tnes  in  the  country  are  those  of  sugar  and 
cocaine.  High  speed  mills  of  the  most  ap- 
proved 4ype  are  replacing  the  older  machinery 
in  the  stuar  mills,  with  the  result  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  sucrose  of  the  cane  is  secured  as 
compared  with  the  old  record  of  75  per  cent 
The  30  cocaine  factories  of  Peru  supply  the 
whole  world's  demand  for  the  drug.  Textiles 
are  woven  in  five  cotton  mills  in  Linuij  and  in 
several  other  cotton  and  woolen  mills  m  other 
sections.  The  annual  output  of  the  wine  presses 
amounts  to  2,500,000  gallons;  considerable  beer 
is  made ;  and  there  is  a  larg^e  quantity  of  alcohol 
distilled.  There  are  20  nee  mills  throughout 
the  country,  and  20  mills  where  cottonseed  oil 
and  oilcake  are  produced.  The  manufacture 
and  sale  of  tobacco  was  made  a  government 
monopoly  in  1909,  and  the  industry  is  conducted 
for  the  government  by  an  oi^nization  with 
headquarters  in  Lima.  The  production  in  1915 
was  359,300,000  cigarettes,  and  152,900  cigars; 
in  which  was  consumed  1,340,000'  pounds  of 
domestic  grown  tobacco,  and  178,000  pounds  im- 
|K>rted  from  Ecuador  and  Colombia.  Other 
mdustries  are  the  making  of  flour,  macaroni 
and  vermicelli;  chorolate;  paper;  leather;  boots 
and  shoes  and  saddlery;  'Panama*  hats;  fur- 
niture and  chemicals. 

Navii^ation  and  Railways.— The  chief  port 
of  Peru  IS  Callao ;  Paita  and  Mollendo  are  also 
important  as  ports  of  foreign  trade.  There  are 
a  score  of  oUier  Pacific  towns  which  enjoy  a 
coastwise  steamship  service.  The  Peruvian 
ports  on  the  Marafion  and  Huallaga  rivers  in 
the  east  are  connected  by  steamers  with  those 
of  Braal.   In  1916  a  total  of  495  steamships 
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aggregating  1,037,404  tons  entered  the  ports  of 
Peru.  Of  these  135  were. Chilean ;  117  British; 
78  Peruvian ;  and  47  of  the  United  States.  The 
railways  in  1916  totaled  1,724  nila ;  of  which 
1|117  miles  were  under  control  of  the  Peruvian 
Corporation  (see  the  secticm  Finance).  The 
table  below  shows  the  proposed  railways,  many 
of  which  are  already  completed  or  under  con- 
struction : 

BMcuosyo  to  Btea   65.160 

Cbocopa  to  Su  Patei  di  Uoe   52.306 

Tn$lb  to  Rkt  Suito   113.360 

Henociidu  to  Oueravilca   80.600 

Una  to  Htw^   253.391 

Lima  to  Pboo   M6.0W 

Oroya  to  TncmU   52S. 

Avvcucbo  to  Cusoo   500. 

Vitor  to  StauRO  it  Cuimm   IM. 

Uo  to  UJOT*   158.36S 

Coaco  to  bata  Aaa   1S5. 

Total  (kUotMtm)  2,.'U0.12 

PoBt  Office  and  Telegraphs  In  1916  there 
were  646  post  offices  in  Peru,  and  In  that  year 
tbev  handled  a  total  of  26,^754  liters  and 
paocets.  There  were  252  telegraph  offices,  with 
7,849  miles  of  line,  and  handling  1,707,000  tde- 
grams  in  Ae  year.  Wireless  stations  were  es- 
tabfisbed  at  Iquitos,  Masisca  and  Puerto  Ber- 
mudez  in  1908;  at  Callao,  Pisco,  Chala,  Ilo,  and 
Lima  in  1913 ;  and  at  Leticia,  El  Encanto  and 
Orellana  in  1916.  In  1917  a  high-power  station 
was  erected  at  Cachendo,  near  Aref^uipa.  There 
are  182,900  miles  of  telephone  wire.  Iquitos, 
de^rtment  of  Loreto,  has  the  advantage  of 
regular  sennce  by  direct  frei^t  and  passei^er 
steamers  from  Niew  York  and  Europe.  Other 
river  ports  are  Yurimaguas  on  the  Hualla^a, 
and  Contamana  on  the  Ucayali.  The  chief 
Pacific  ports  are  visited  by  vessels  of  the  Chilean 
and  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  companies.  The 
railroads,  1,718  miles  in  extent  (1,300  miles 
standard  including  30  miles  of  interur- 

Imui  electric  Imes,  and  the  rest  narrow  g^uge) 
are  in  large  part  owned  by  the  government,  and 
65  per  cent  (1,120  miles)  are  operated,  under 
arrangements  of  long  standing,  by  the  Pem" 
vian  Corporation  (Ltd.),  which  owns  and  oper- 
ates a  line  of  steamers  on  Lake  Titicaca,  the 
railroad  connecting  that  lake  with  La  Paz,  etc. 
The  Central  Railway  climbs  from  sea-level  at 
Callao  to  the  altitude  15,666  feet  on  its  way  to 
Oro3ra,  over  140  miles  of  track,  and  on  a  uiort 
branch  line  attains  15,865  feet.  Its  Huancayo 
extension  has  78  miles  of  track.  From  Oroya 
a  railway  extends  to  Cerro  de  Pasco  (see  sec- 
tion Mineral  Resources).  The  Souriiem  Rail- 
way climbs  from  Mollendo  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  Arequipa  (attitude  about  7,600  feet)  and 
thence  up  to  14,666  feet  at  Crucero  Alto  and 
so  to  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca  and,  by  the  Juliaca 
and  Sicuani  branch,  to  Cuzco.  The  nn-American 
Union  handbook  Chile  contains  the  statement 
that,  beside  the  Central  and  Southern,  the  Pe- 
ruvian Corporation  also  operates  six  other  rail- 
roads in  Peru,  as  follows:  Paita  to  Piura  Rail- 
way; the  Trujillo  Railway;  the  Pascamayo  and 
Guadalupe  Railway;  the  Chimbote,  the  Pisco 
to  Ica,  and  the  Ilo  to  Moquegua  railways. 
These,  and  other  short  lines,  serve  portions  of 
the  littoral.  In  1917  the  government  authorized 
the  departmental  board  of  Ancachs  to  constract 
an  automobile  road  between  the  port  of  Casma 
and  the  city  of  Huaru.  The  Department  is 
authorized  to  contract  a  loan  of  40.000  Peru- 
vian pounds  (pound  "°f4w8665),  with  interest 


and  amortization  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent 
annually.  The  loan  will  be  guaranteed  by  a 
small  tax  on  freight  transported  over  the  road 
and  by  a  yeariy  appropriation  of  $2,000  in  the 
departmental  ba^«t:  The  government  has 
adopted  recently  a  scheme  of  road  building  to 
apply  to  all  parts  of  die  npuMic.  Roads  are 
classified  in  four  groups —national,  depart- 
mental, provincial  and  district,  according  to  the 
authority  in  charge  of  construction.  For  the 
national  roads  a  staff  of  road  engineers  is  or- 
nuuzcd  and  provided  for  in  the  annual  budget 
Roads  from  Andamayo  to  Ayo,  San  Miguel  to 
Mount  Pucamarca,  and  from  La  Mergerada  to 
Luricocha  axe  already  under  construction. 

WeightB  and  Meamret.— The  Peruvian 
/t&m™l,(>143  pounds;  ^utnf 0^*^01 .44  pounds; 
arrobtr^.7  gallons;  rar<r=K).927  yard;  the 
square  twa=™0.835  square  yard.  The  metric 
system  was  formally  adopted  many  years  ago 
but  was  not  put  into  operation  until  SeT>tember 
1916,  and  then  only  in  Lima  and  Callao.  It  is  of- 
ficial in  all  tariff  applications.  Congress  passed 
a  law  14  Dec.  1901,  providing  for  the  adoption 
of  the  gold  standard  on  1  March  1903.  The 
Peruvian  gold  pound,  or  libra  (equivalent  to 
the  British  pound  sterling),  is  Uie  basis  of  the 
coinage.  Silver  is  legal  tender  for  all  sums  up 
to  100  soles  (jo*=$0.487).  The  statement  was 
officially  made  in  August  1903  that  *Ten  silver 
soles  are  accepted  and  paid  by  the  banks  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Peruvian  or  British  pound 
sterliiw.*  The  silver  coins  are  the  sol,  half-sol, 
1-5  sol,  I-IO  sol  and  1-20  sol.  There  are  one- 
centavo  and  two-centavo  bronze  coins  — 100 
cenlavO8™0ne  sol.  Paper  money  is  issued  in 
one-sol,  five-sol,  one-libra,  five-libra  and  10- 
Hbra  notes. 

Government. — While  in  its  main  features 
the  government  resembles  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  differences  are  important.  Thus. 
Congress  ccmsists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  but  Senators  as  well  as  depu- 
ties  are  chosen  by  direct  popular  vote,  and  the 
number  of  Senators  r^resenting  each  depart- 
ment  in  the  national  legislature  is  not  invanably 
two,  but  from  one  to  four,  the  larger  number 
being  conceded  to  departments  which  contain 
more  than  eight  provinces.  In  1918  the  Senate 
had  52  members  and  the  House  116  members. 
Every  second  year  one-third  of  the  members  of 
each  chamber  are  retired,  the  selection  being 
made  by  drawing  lots.  The  President  is  chosen 
by  direct  popular  vote  for  four  years,  but  he 
cannot  serve  for  two  successive  terms;  and,  to 
provide  for  such  contingencies  as  the  death  or 
disability  of  the  chief  executive,  two  vice- 
presidents  are  elected  in  the  same  manner.  The 
executive  appoints  a  cabinet  of  six  ministers, 
removable  at  his  pleasure.  Official  acts  of  the 
President  require  for  their  validity  the  ngna- 
ture  of  a  member  of  his  cabinet  (compare  Par- 
aguay), the  cabinet  ministers  beinp  severally 
in  charge  of  the  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
War  and  Marine,  Interior,  Finance  and  Public 
Works,  Justice  and  Worship  and  Instruction. 
The  departments  are  cUvided  into  provinces  (102 
in  all),  each  of  which  is  administered  by  a  pre- 
fect. The  provinces  are  subdivided  into  districts 
(850 in  all),  each  governed  by  a  sub-prefect.  The 
Supreme  Court  sits  at  Lima,  and  is  composed 
of  11  judges.  The  country  is  divided  into  10 
judicial  districts  for  whidi  superior  and  minor 
cotirts  are  provided.   The  dunce  of  Supreme 
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Court  judges  depends  upon  Congress  and  the 
executive;  the  latter  selects  judges  of  the  lower 
courts  from  lists  of  candidates  proposed  by  the 
hig^  tribunals. 

jPisnscew—  The  improvement  in  the  financial 
poficT  of  the  country  during  recent  years  has 
been  marked.  A  syndicate  for  the  collection  of 
taxes  began  operation  in  April  1913,  advancing 
as  a  loan  the  sum  of  $6,225,000.  The  chiel 
sources  of  revenue  are  customs,  taxes,  the  salt 
and  tobacco  monopolies,  posts  and  tel^raphs, 
alcohol,  opium,  stamped jpaper,  legacy  and  prop* 
er^  transfers,  etc  The  expenditures  are 
chiefly  for  the  Bureau  of  War,  Bureau  of 
Finance,  the  Home  Office,  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice and  Instruction  and  the  Bureau  of  Fo- 
mento.  The  revenues  for  the  year  ending  31 
May  1916  were  $19,711,915,  and  the  expendi- 
tures were  $15,968,045,  showing  a  surplus  of 
$3,743,870.  The  estimated  revame  for  1918 
amounted  to  $19378,050.  The  foreign  debt,  con- 
sisting of  loans  contracted  in  En^and  and  lai^ 
arrears  of  interest  at  the  beginning  of  1890 
amounted  to  £54,577,731.  Railways,  and  certain 
rights  over  mines  and  lands,  were  ceded  to  the 
Peruvian  Corporation,  a  foreign  company  rep- 
resenting the  bondholders,  for  a  penod  of  66 
years,  as  the  only  feasible  method  of  obtaining 
relief.  As  neither  party  to  this  contract  fulfilled 
the  obligations,  the  agreement  was  nullified,  and 
in  1907  the  Peruvian  government  began  tmder 
a  new  contract  to  pay  80,000  lihras  per  year  for 
30  years  to  the  corporation.  The  latter  com- 
pleted certain  railroad  construction  from  which 
the  government  receives  half  the  net  receipts, 
and  the  lease  of  the  corporation  was  extended 
17  years  — to  1921.  Peru's  total  public  debt  in 
1916  amounted  to  6.983,010  Hbras  ($31,423,545). 

Revenue  and  Banking;  System.— The 
delegation  of  Peru  to  the  First  Pan-American 
Financial  Conference  called  attention  to  the  in- 
crease in  national  revenue  during  the  17  years 
from  1896  (when  the  amount  was  $5,643,570) 
to  1913  (when  the  amount  was  $17,069,870); 
somewhat  more,  therefore,  than  300  per  cent 
As  chief  sources  of  revenue  we  mention  the 
Pacific  C^ast  customhouses,  tobacco  monopoly, 
tax  on  spirits  and  salt  monopoly.  There  was  a 
marked  lalltng  off  in  the  public  revenues  after 
the  exporting  and  importing  nations  of  Europe, 
became  involved  in  war ;  uid  thi^  in  so  far  as 
it  had  not  been  met  by  a  proportional  reduction 
in  the  government's  expenses,  led  directly  to  a 
situation  fairly  obliging  the  government  to 
adopt  plans  for  the  protection  of  banks  and 
private  debtors  (this  includes  the  moratorium) 
and  for  a  budget  of  reasonable  proportions;  it 
led  also  to  that  substitution  of  paper  for  metal- 
lic currency  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph. The  collection  of  taxes,  with  a  single 
exception  to  be  noted,  is  delegated  to  a  joint* 
stock  company  called  uie  National  Tax  Collect- 
ing Company  (capital  $1,SOO;000)  which  chains 
1  per  cent  on  the  revenue  from  general  taxes, 
6  i>er  cent  for  collecting  license  fees  ta  tiw 
capital  and  at  Callao  and  lO  per  cent  for  the 
administration  of  the  piers  at  Tnrabes,  Supe 
and  Chala.  The  exceptional  collecting  agency 
just  referred  to  is  the  National  Salt  Conqiany, 
another  jmnt-stock  and  fiscal  organization:  to 
it  the  government  delegates  control  of  all  the 
salt  mines  and  deposits  of  salt  in  Peru.  The 
distinguished  authors  of  the  memorandum  i^e 
cits  said  that  tb^  national  debt  was  $28^932^ 


which  shows,  according  to  the  accepted  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  inhabitants,  a  per  capita 
debt  of  on^  $6.42  or  $6.43.  The  banks  men- 
tioned were  tiie  Banco  del  Perfi  y  Londres 
(paid-i^  capital  $2,500^000  and  reserve  fund 
$1,50(11,000) :  Banco  Intemacional  (authorized 
capita]  $2;SO0,00a  paid-up  capital  $500,000,  and 
reserve  fund  $125,000)  ;  Banco  Popular  (aut- 
thorized  capital  $1,000,000,  naid-up  capital  $750,- 
000,  cash  reserve  fund  $310,000) ;  Banco  Itali- 
ano  (pvd-uD  capital  $1,000;000,  reserve  fund 
$446,650,  sinking  fund  ^5,000)  :  Banco  Aleman 
TransatlanUco  Ca  branch  for  transactions  in 
Peru.  $1,000,000).  The  Commoml  Code  of 
Peru  prescribes  for  foreifcn  associations  wishing 
to  establish  banks  in  this  country  (paragraim 
II.  article  21  and  article  185)  that  they  fshall 
produce  and  enter  in  tiie  register  a  certificate 
issued  by  the  Peruvian  consul  that  they  are 
constituted  and  authorized  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  respective  countries,  in  addi- 
tion to  thdr  constitution  and  the  documents 
required  for  Peruvian  assodations.  .  .  .  All 
banks  must  have  in  their  vaults  at  least  one- 
fourth  in  sterling  of  the  amount  of  their  indebt- 
edness to  the  public*  _  Banks  must  pay,  ^for 
Inscription,'  or  as  initiation- fee,  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  per  thousand,  calculated  on 
the  amount  of  the  declared  capital,  and  5  per 
cent  on  the  net  earnings.  "The  banking  insti- 
tutions of  Special  and  distinctive  characteristics, 
to  be  added  to  the  foregoing  list,  are  the  Peru- 
vian clearing  house  (Banco  de  Dep6sitos  y 
Consi^naciones,  capital  $500,000  subscribed  l^r 
Peruvian  banks),  W.  R.  Grace  and  Company, 
and  the  Lima  Savings  Bank  (Caja  de  Ahorros, 
capital  $100,000  and  over  $1,000,000  in  deposits). 

Army  and  Navy. —  Military  service  is  uni- 
versal and  compulsory :  three  years  in  the  active 
army,  and  27  years  in  the  three  reserves.  The 
peace  army  consists  of  6,500  ofiicers  and  men: 
There  is  also  a  semi-military  state  police,  a 
body  of  5,074  men,  of  whom  1,885  are  mounted. 
The  navy  numbers  seven  vessels :  an  armored 
cruiser  of  6,400  tons ;  two  cruisers  of  3,2(X)  tons, 
and  one  of  1.700  tons;  two  submarines;  and 
one  torpedo-boat  destroyer.  There  is  ajso  a 
fleet  of  seven  small  government  boats  on  the 
Amazon. 

PopnlatiotL.—  Though  the  Quichua  language 
is  still  spoken  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
Pern  (of  whom  57.6  per  cent  are  classed  as  In- 
dians and  24.8  per  cent  mestizos),  this  linguistic 
unity  by  no  means  implies  uniform  characteris- 
tics; on  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  to  regard 
Hie  present  Indian  population  as  descendants  of 
many  different  native  races  of  varying  degrees 
of  natural  Intelligence  and  t^ysical  vigor,  the 
common  tongue  having  been  imposed  by  the 
conquering  Inca  tribe.  Some  of  the  Indians  of 
to-day  are  fonnd  to  be  progressive — at  least 
suffictentiy  so  to  encourage  the  hope  that  they 
may,  little  by  Gttle,  become  vseftil  citizens  in  a 
dviuzed  country;  but  other  descendants  of  the 
aborigines  seem  utterly  incapable  and  irrespon- 
sible. The  negro  and  Asiatic  elements  are 
small;  the  white  element  13  per  cent 

Boncation  and  Religion^  The  most  an- 
dent  nniveruty  is  the  New  Worid,  that  of  San 
Uarcos  at  Lima,  was  founded  in  1551 ;  the  uni- 
versity at  Cuzco  in  1598 ;  the  college  at 
Arrauipa  in  1616.  There  are  also  a  university 
at  Trujillo,  a  school  of  mines  and  engineering 
at  I4ma,  a  school  of  arti  and  trades,  a  militaiy 
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school,  a  naval  school,  and  a  school  of  agricul- 
ture. Like  the  nri^boriDg  republic  of  Ecua- 
dor (q.v,),  Peru  has  been  honored  by  the 
achievements  of  her  historians  and  geographers, 
the  Paz  Soldans  and  others;  writers  on  consti- 
tutional and  legal  subjects;  poets  and  dramatists 
(comedies  by  Segura,  etc) ;  and  such  natural- 
ists as  Rivero  and  Pinerola.  Elementary  educa- 
tion is  compulsory  for  both  sexes^  but  the  law 
has  never  been  enforced.  Instruction  is  free  in 
the  public  schools.  In  the  government  hi^ 
schools,  one  of  which  is  maintained  at  each  of 
the  capital  cities  of  the  departments,  a  small 
fee  is  required.  The  number  of  primary  schools 
in  1916  was  2.296.  with  3,304  teachers  and  166,- 
002  pupils.  There  were  aiso  277  students  in  the 
normal  schools:  5,202  in  the  hirii  schools;  and 
1,791  at  tfie  umversities.  The  Roman  CaAolic 
bishopric  of  Cuzco  was  founded  in  1537,  and 
the  see  of  Lima  in  1541.  The  provisions  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  in  regard  to  worship 
recognize  only  Roman  Catholicism  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state,  although  other  religions  are 
tolerated  as  a  social  custom.  All  churches  and 
convents  belong  to  the  state,  and  the  jgoyem- 
ment  a;>propriates  annually  about  $80,000  for 
the  mamtenance  of  public  worship. 

Hiitory^  Before  the  conunff  of  die  Span- 
iards, the  Sierra  was  held  by  Indians  of  the 
Inca  tribe  whose  chief  town  was  Cuzco.  Chiefs 
of  that  tribe,  "Incas*  par  excellence,  had  ex- 
tended their  conquests  along  the  heights  of  the 
Andes,  northward  somewhat  beyond  Quito  and 
southward  into  the  Titicaca  Basin.  Unquestion- 
ably, also,  they  held  in  subjection  tribes  of  the 
Pacific  Littoral  and  Montana  regions ;  their  com- 
manding position,  relatively  efficient  military 
organization,  and  use  of  the  llama  on  long 
marches,  enabling  them  to  levy,  even  in  remote 
communities,  a  tribute  of  *sun  virgins*  (female 
captives,  who  were  assigned  to  the  service  of  the 
national  sod),  and  of  the  precious  metals,  which 
were  largely  used,  never  as  money,  but  for  the 
interior  decoration  of  temples  and  for  domestic 
uten»ls.  As  for  the  social  organization  of  the 
Incas,  and  the  impressive  accounts  of  the  so- 
called  dynasty  which  have  been  conmionly  ac- 
cepted hitherto,  it  must  be  admitted  that  recent 
saentific  researches  conducted  in  the  Sierra  have 
put  the  whole  subject  in  doubt  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain, for  example,  that  the  "empire*  was  ruled, 
not  by  a  succession  of  enlightened  administra* 
tors,  but  by  war-chiefs,  whose  office  was  not 
hereditary;  that  extravagant  notions  have  pre- 
vailed in  r^ard  to  the  defenses  of  the  capital, 
the  system  of  roads  and  the  irrigation  works; 
and  that  a  reliable  chronology  begins  with  the 
Spanish  conquest  On  14  Nov.  1524  Pizarro 
first  sailed  from  Panama.  About  three  y^rs 
later  the  Inca  Huayna  Coapac  died,  and  a  civil 
war  broke  out  between  nordi  and  south, 
Atahualpa  commanding  in  the  former  section, 
Huascar  in  the  latter.  This  disruption  proved 
to  be  the  Spaniards'  oi^rtunity.  In  January 
1530  Pizarro  again  sailed  from  Panama,  and 
after  long  delays,  reached  the  Sierra.  On  16 
Nov.  1532  the  Spanish  force  seized  and  im- 
prisoned Atahualpa.  Xercs,  Pizarro's  secretary, 
writes :  *Atabaltba  (Atahualpa)  feared  that 
the  Spaniards  would  kill  him^  so  he  told  the 
governor  ^t  he  would  give  hu  ^Ptors  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  The  governor 
asked  him:  *How  mudt  can  70a  giv^  and  fn 


what  time?*  Atabattba  said:  'I  will  give  jjold 
enough  to  fill  a  room  22  feet  long  and  17  wide, 
up  to  a  white  line  which  is  half  way  up  the 
wall."  The  height  would  be  that  of  a  man's 
stature  and  a  half.  He  said  that,  up  to  that 
mark,  he  would  fill  the  room  with  different 
kinds  of  golden  vessels,  such  as  jars,  pots,  vase^ 
besides  lumps  and  other  pieces.  As  for  silver, 
he  said  he  would  fill  the  whole  chamber  with  it 
twice  over.  He  undertook  to  do  tiiis  in  two 
months.'  February  1533  Almagro  arrived;  3 
May  1533  the  gold  and  silver  were  melted;  29 
Aug.  1533  Atahualpa  was  garroted.  On  6  Jan. 
1535  the  site  of  Lima  was  chosen;  the  dty 
founded  12  days  later.  On  8  April  1537 
Almagro  seized  Cuzco;  8  July  1538  he  was 
condemned  to  death.  Two  years  afterward, 
(^zalo  Pizarro  started  to  explore  the  Mon- 
tafia;  Sunday,  26  June  1541,  Francisco  Pizarro 
was  assassinated.  June  15^  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
returned  to  Quito.  From  28  Oct.  1745  to  Febru- 
ary 1746,  earthquakes  occurred  destroying  Cal- 
lao ;  1780  to  July  1783,  Tupac  Amaru,  descendant 
of  the  Incas,  rebelled;  3  Aug.  1814  the  cry  of 
independence  was  raised  at  Cuzco;  September 
1820,  the  Argentine  general,  San  Martin,  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Peru.  Lord  Cochrane  and  Eng- 
lish <^cers  accompanying  him  from  Chile 
(q.v.)  ;  28  July  1821,  independence  was  pro- 
claimed at  Lima,  after  San  Martin's  entrance; 
20  Sept  1822,  San  Martin  resigned  protectorate; 
1  Sept  1823,  Bolivar  arrived  at  Uma;  6  Aug. 
and  9  Dec  1824  the  Spanish  forces  were  de- 
feated at  battles  of  Junin  and  Ayacucho;  24 
Aug.  1827,  General  Lamar  elected  to  the  presi- 
denpy ;  16  Oct  1856  the  existing  constitution  was 
f  ramedj  and  25  Nov.  1860  revised ;  2  May  1866 
a  Spanish  fieet,  sent  to  enforce  alleged  claims, 
was  repulsed  at  Callao;  13  Aug.  1868  and  9  Ma^ 
1877  destructive  earthquakes  occurred;  5  April 
1879  Chile  declared  war  against  Peru;  8  Oct 
1879  the  Huascar  was  captured  try  Chilean  iron- 
clads; 17  Nov.  1879  battle  of  TarapacA,  the 
Peruvian  province  of  that  name  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chileans:  26  May  1880,  battle  of 
Tacna;  7  June  1880,  Chileans  capture!  the  port 
of  Anca;  the  Peruvian  army  was  nearly  an- 
nihilated; Chilean  ships  desolated  die  whole 
coast;  13  and  15  Jan.  I88I,  Chilean  invading 
force  defeated  Peruvians  at  Qiorrillos  and 
Miraflores;  17  Jan  1881,  Chileans  entered  Lima; 
20  Oct  1883.  a  treaty  was  signed,  ceding  Tara- 
paca  to  Ciiile,  and  providing  for  the  occupation 
of  Tacna  and  Arica  b}r  the  Chileans  for  10 
years,  at  the  end  of  wmch  period  the  inhabit- 
ants should  determine  by  vote  whether  they 
would  belong  to  Chile  or  Peru.  But  it  was  also 
provided  ihaX  the  nation  preferred  the 
voters  should  pay  $10,000^000  to  the  other 
nation :  and  when  the  time  arrived  for  holding 
the  plebiscite,  Peru  vras  unable  to  give  attention 
to  the  matter  and  unprepared  to  pay  the  stipu- 
lated sum,  in  the  event  of  a  favorable  decision. 
On  25  Nov.  1901  an  agreement  was  made  with 
Bolivia  for  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  dis- 
putes by  arbitration.  In  September  1903  Manuel 
C&ndamo  was  inaugurated  President  but  he  died 
in  May  1904  and  was  succeeded  temporarily  1^ 
Senor  Calderon,  the  Second  Vice-PreMdent,  as 
the  First  Vice-President  had  also  died  El^ons 
were  immediately  held  and  Jos£  Pardo  was 
chosen  President  and  installed  in  September 
190i  On  24  Sept  1906  Augusto  B.  Legute  was 
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iDaugarated  President  On  29  May  1909  Pred- 
dent  Leguia  and  several  members  of  the  Calnnet 
were  captured  by  a  band  of  desperate  men  in 
an  attempt,  to  overthrow  the  government  After 
being  paraded  throtigh  the  streets  of  lima  and 
threatened  with  death  if  he  <fid  not  resign, 
Leguia  was  rescued  by  the  loyal  troops  and  the 
conspirators  ca^ptured  or  put  to  fl^t 

In  1912  ^  Chilewi  occupation  or  tenancy  of 
Tacna  and  Axica  was  oonfirmed,  in  petpetuity, 
t>y  agreonent  between  the  two  countries.  Chi 
6  Dec  1914  a  severe  earthquake  in  the  dqiart- 
ment  of  Ayacucbo  killed  a  number  of  pet>ple 
and  destroyed  many  buildings.  In  1915  im- 
portant archaeological  studies  were  made  by  an 
e3q>edition  under  the  au^ices  of  Yale  Umver- 
sibr  and  .^e  National  Gc^rai^c  Soctc^  (ox 
Washington) ;  the  excavation  of  the  laige  rains 
of  Pats^Qacta  at  Qquente  was  carried  on  with 
care,  although  senously  hampered  by  tmfriendly 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Historical  Institute  o£ 
Cuzco;  and,  before  the  reconnaissance  work  was 
stopped  by  the  government,  addition  was  made 
to  the  new  learning  in  regard  to  the  region  of 
the  Machu  Picefau  ruins.  In  February  1914 
G>lone!  Benavides  led  a  military  uprising 
against  President  BilUaghurst  who  was  accused 
of  autocratic  meOnois  of  eovemment.  The 
movement  resulted  in  the  exM  of  Billinghurst 
and  a  provisional  government  was  set  op  wtA 
Benavides  at  the  head,  During  that  year  Pro- 
visional President  Benavides,  *as  a  reply  to  the 
charges  that  he  desired  to  establish  a  dictator- 
ship,' issued  a  call  for  an  election ;  his  candidate 
was  defeated ;  Dr.  Josi  Pardo,  coalition 
candidate,  was  elected;  and  Benavides  was 
accused,  in  charges  presented  to  Congress,  *o{ 
abuse  of  power,  the  assassination  oi  General 
Varela,  treason,  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Billinghurst,  securing  loans  without 
previous  consent  of  Coiwress  and  amassing 
wealth  while  in  office.'  Congress  ordered  an 
investigation.  The  same  body  approved,  in 
October,  a  constitutional  amendment  guaran- 
teeing religious  liberty ;  btJt  President  Pardo  re- 
fused to  sanction  or  to  veto  that  progressive 
measure  (see  Education  and  Religion),  and 
noon  its  promulgation  Congress  a  demon- 
stration of  hostiu^  was  made  in  the  streets  of 
^e  capital. 
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Mabsion  Wilcox. 

PERUGIA,  pa;roo'j4.  Italy.  (1)  a  city, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  side  and  summit  of  a  lof^  eminence  washed 
by  the  Tiber,  84  miles  north  of  Rome.  It  is 
surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  and  defended  by  a 
citadel;  has  irregular  but  spacious  streets,  and 
many  remarkably  handsome  buildings.  Among 
its  edifices  are  the  unfinished  cathedral,  a  bold 
Gothic  edifice  of  the  iSth  century,  possessed 
of  a  valuable  librar^r  rich  in  works  and  manu- 
scripts connected  with  biblical  literature;  the 
church  of  Sunt  A^inese,  adorned  widi  frescoes 
ly  Pernio  and  bis  pupils ;  the  orator:^  of  San 
Bernardino,  with  a  magnificent  facade  in  which 
colored  marble  and  terra-cotta  are  employed; 
the  convent  of  San  Severe,  now  a  college,  con- 
taining die  first  fresco  pmnted  by_  Raphael ;  the 
church  of  San  Fietro  de  Cas^nensi,  dating 
from  the  10th  century,  with  a  roof  supported 
hf  marble  and  gramte  pillars  taken  from  a 
heathen  temple,  and  so  nch  in  pictures  as  al- 
Diost  of  itself  to  form  a  gallery;  the  13th  cen- 
tury church  of  San  Domenico,  with  some  fine 
montiments;  the  Palazza  Pubblico  or  town-hall, 
a  majestic  edifice  of  the  13th  century,  contain- 
ing tiie  valuable  Vannucci  picture-jKallery  and 
a  library  of  77,000  volumes ;  the  Collegio  del 
Cambio  or  Exdiange,  no  longer  required  for 
that  purpose  but  interesting  from  the  number 
of  fine  frescoes  witli  which  Perugino  has  cov- 
ered its  walls ;  the  prefecture,  a  handsome  mod- 
em building;  a  fine  public  fountain;  the  ardi 
of  Augustus,  a  fine  ancient  gate,  built  of  mass- 
ive blocks  of  travertine  without  cement.  Peru- 
gia possesses  a  free  university,  founded  in  1320, 
with  about  270  students,  a  library  of  some 
54,000  volumes,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  a 
botanical  garden,  etc  The  manufactures,  com- 
paratively unimportant,  consist  of  velvet,  silk 
stuffs,  brandy,  etc  The  trade  is  in  grain,  oil, 
wool,  spun  siDc  and  cattle.  Perugia  (then 
known  as  Peru^)  under  the  Romans  and  in 
pre-Roman  times  was  one  of  the  12  principal 
cities  of  Etruria,  and  remains  of  the  ancient 
necroptdis  with  the  tomb  of  tiie  Volomnii,  dis- 
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covered  in  1480,  are  to  be  seen  three  miles 
southeast  of  the  city.  Having  taken  tlic  part 
of  Mark  Antbon/  in  the  war  betwera  him  and 
Augustus^  Perugia  was  sadced.  In  die  6th  cen- 
tury, Toulla,  one  of  the  northern  barbarians, 
took  it  after  a  siege  of  seven  years,  and  put 
many  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Pepin 
le  Bref,  king  of  France,  took  Perugia  in  the 
8th  century,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  the 
Pope.  It  suffered  much  during  the  contests 
between  the  Guelfs  and  Gitibellines,  and  both 
in  the  14th  and  iSth  centuries  was  fearfully 
xavaged  by  the  league.  It  was  joined  to  the 
papal  states^  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
The  Sardinians  annexed  it  to  what  is  now  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  186a  The  celebrated 
painter,  Pietro  Vannucci  or  Perugino  (q.v  ), 
though  born  in  Qtta  della  Pieve,  lod^  made 
Perugia  his  adopted  home,  and  died  in  it  a 
victim  of  the  plague  in  1524.  Pop.  about  66,000. 
(2)  The  province  of  Perugia  or  Umbria  has 
an  area  of  ^48  square  miles.  It  is  traversed 
in  all  <lirections  by  offsets  of  the  Apennines. 
The  principal  stream  is  the  Tiber.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  producing  in  abundance  com,  wine, 
fruits,  oil  and  silk.  Pop.  about  686,000.  (See 
Uubkia).  (3)  The  Lago  di  Perugia,  is  about 
10  miles  long,  b^  eight  in  breadth,  and  sur- 
rounded with  olive  plantations.  It  contains 
three  islands  —  Isola  Maggiore,  Isola  Minore 
and  Isola  Polvese;  and  abounds  in  fish.  It 
appears  to  have  no  natural  ontlet,  and  its  shores 
used  to  be  often  overflowed,  but  this  was  reme- 
died by  an  artificial  oudet  opened  in  1896. 
Hannibal  gained  a  sipial  victory  over  the  Ro- 
mans near  this  lake  in  217  b.c,  as  related  by 
Livy  (XXII,  3-6).  (See  Hannibal).  Consult 
Cruikshank,  'The  Umbrian  Towns'  (1901); 
Heywood,  W.,  ^History  of  Perugia'  (New 
York  1910) ;  Symonds  and  Duff-(3ordon,  *The 
Story  of  Perugia>  (London  1900). 

PERUGINO,  pa-roo-je'no,  easel  name  of 
Pietro  Cbisiofobo  Vannucci,  Italian  painter: 
b.  Qtt&  della  Pieve,  near  Peru^  1446;  d.  CaS- 
tello  ^  Fontignano,  near  Peru^a^  ISm.  It  is 
quite  probable  from  indications  in  his  earl;y 
painting  that  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  was  his 
teadie^  while  according  to  Vasari  he  com- 
pleted niB  studies  tmder  Verrocchio  at  Florence; 
was  a  fellow-pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ^475) 
and  gained  much  skill  in  tempera  painting, 
though  he  was  subsequently  among  the  first 
Italians  to  use  oil  as  a  vehi  cle.    In  1475  he 

ginted  frescoes  in  the  town-hall  of  - Perugia, 
e  worked  for  Sixtus  IV  in  the  decoration  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  where  his  'Christ  Delivering 
die  Keys  to  Peter'  and  'Baptism  of  Christ'  are 
still  admired  (1483-^).  At  Perugia  to  which  ci^ 
he  finally  returned  and  where  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence, Raphael,  then  a  boy  of  12,  became  his 
pupil.  His  first  easel  pictures,  two  Madonnas, 
are  now  one  in  the  Louvre,  the  other  in  the 
English  National  (jallezy,  and  exhibit  that  ten- 
derness and  grace,  yet  strength  of  expression, 
which  belong  to  all  hb  works.  While  his 
earlier  pictures  belong  to  the  Quattro-cento 
sWle  his  latter  productions  show  the  influence 
of  Michelangelo  and  Leonardo,  exponents  of 
the  Cinque-cento  style.  Among  his  best  pic? 
tures,  which'  he  executed  in  the  latter  manner 
(1490-1505).  is  'The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,* 
now  in  the  museum  at  Caen,  and  widely  known 
through  the  Anmdel  print  i^coducUoo.  Tbii 
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work,  however,  has  recently  been  attributed  to 
Lo  Spagna.  To  the  same  period  belong  'The 
Ascension  of  Christ>  in  the  museum  at  L^ons, 
which  is  oae  of  Ins  imsterpiece^  combining 
strength  of  om^osition  with  intense  religious 
feeUng;  and  ^The  Assun^tion  of  Saint  Mary 
the  Virgin*  for  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maddalena  de  Pazzi  at  Florence.  Among  his 
last  works  were  the  'Martyrdom  of  Saint 
Sebastian*;  'The  BM>tism  of  Christ*;  'The 
Transfiguration';  and  'The  Birth  of  Christ' 
in  the  datirdi  at  Fontignano.  It  was  after  com- 
pleting this  picture  that  he  was  struck  with  the 
plague  from  whidi  he  never  recovered.  He  was 
a  prolific  «id  In^strious  artist,  and  even  during 
his  fifetime  foragn  merdiants  carried  his  pic- 
tures into  every  country  of  Eurt^e,  where  they 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  great  public  and  many 
private  collections.  He  made  a  really  original 
departure  in  Italian  art,  and  molded  the  style 
of  Raphael  in  its  early  stages,  though  the  latter 
quickly  developed  a  manner  and  sinrit  pre- 
eminently his  own. 

PERUVIAN  ANnQUrrmS.  SteVm- 

VIAN  AmCUJEOUKS. 

PBRXTVIAN  ARCHEOLOGY.  ~  Daring 

the  pre-Incaic  and  Incaic  periods  ancestor- 
worship,  hero-worship  and  sun-worship  all 
exerted  a  remarkable  degree  of  influence  in  the 
Andean  highlands.  We  may  appreciate  tbc 
effect  of  ancestor-worship  in  the  remote  past 
if  we  g^ve  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  to- 
day the  most  important  article  of  the  simpje 
faith  of  one  of  the  native  races  is  that  human 
beings  are  transformed  into  Achachitas  after 
death.  Now,  tbese  Achachilas  are,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  natives,  powerful  spirits  or 
demons  living  in  every  mountain,  every  lake, 
meadow  and  stream,  and  exerting  most  active 
influence  in  control  of  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  men  —  to  such  an  extent,  indeed, 
that  no  important  undertaking  is  begun 
until  the  Achachilas  of  the  neighborhood 
have  been  propitiated  by  symbolic  offer- 
ines.  With  similar  motives,  so  far  as  we  may 
judge,  in  prehistoric  times  every  effort  was 
made  to  express  by  means  of  burial  customs 
the  belief  in  what  may  be  roughly  described  as 
immortality  on  earth.  Thus,  for  example, 
offerings  of  the  products  of  industry  and  of 
art  were  placed  near  the  mummified  body  in 
its  burial  cave  to  express  firm  assurance  that 
the  ancestor  still  continued  his  conscious  par- 
ticipation in  the  activities  of  bis  descendants; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  such  objects  as  these 
supply  the  archseologist  with  trustworthy  data. 

Again,  we  may  at  least  begin  to  appreciate 
tile  driving  force  of  hero-worslup  and  sun- 
worship  if  we  g^ve  attention  for  a  moment  to 
a  tradition  that  deals  not  only  with  one  of  the 
most  heroic  of  Inca  rulers  but  also  with  the 
extremely  interesting  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Ctizco,  uiat  famous  mountain-built  city  whidi 
was  the  capital  of  the  Inca  tribe  and  nation 
before  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Peru. 

The  descriptions  one  may  still  hear  if  one 
talks  with  educated  Cuzqucfios  about  the  ^:re- 

S'ous  symbolism  of  the  interior  decoration  of 
e  principal  temple  are  certainly  fancy^stirring. 
In  pre-Columbian  times  the  bi^  altar,  whi^ 
f»ced  the  east,  held  the  *eGSer°  ai  mt  sun. 
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wUch  vas  made  of  gold  encrusted  with  precious 
stones.*  The  walls  also  were  covered  with, 
gold  wrought  in  various  shapes.  Seated  in  a 
semi-circle  on  their  thrones,  nght  and  left  from 
the  image  of  the  god.  were  the  mummies  of 
the  "children  of  the  sun,^  the  Inca  chiefs, 
ranged  in  the  order  of  their  succession,  from 
Man  CO  Ccapac  to  Huayna  Ccapac.  .Li^t  was 
admitted  through  a  single  aperture,  in  the  east- 
em  wall,  so  situated  that  when  the  sun  rose  to 
a  certain  height  its  rays  pierced  the  obscurity 
and  fell  upon  its  own  image,  which  then  sud- 
denly, with  glow  of  gold  and  gieam  o£  emeralds, 
illuminated  this  chamber  ''long  to  quiet  vqw'd.' 
It  is  said  that  the  face  of  every  other  enthroned 
Inca  was  averted  reverendy  from  the  god  but 
the  corpse  of  Huayna  Cc&pac  bad  been  placed 
in  the  attitude  of  fearless  scrutiny;  and  this* 
for  the  reason  that  in  his  lifetime  he  claimed 
that  bis  own  power  was  absolute,  while  even 
the  freedom  of  action  of  the  god  was  limited. 
One  day  (so  the  story  goes)  when  a  religious 
ceremony  was  being  performed  in  the  great 
square  of  Cuzco,  Huayna  Ccapac  looked  up 
at  the  sun  in  the  zenith,  staring  at  it  so  fixedly 
that  the  hii^  priest  remcmstrated :  *Do  you 
forget,  son  of  the  sun  thoi^h  you  are,  that 
the  law  of  our  reliraon  forbids  even  you  to 
gaze  on  him  impiously?'*  *<You  are  ri^t  about 
tihe  lawjf  replied  the  chief,  'but  consider  the 
facts.  Do  you  believe  anyone  could  oblige  me 
to  do  a  thing  contrary  to  my  free  choice?* 
^'Impossible  P  the  hi^  priest  exclaimed.  ^'Now 
listen,*  continued  the  Inca.  *This  sun  does  the 
same  thing  day  after  day,  always  rising  in  one 
quarter,  always  going  down  in  another,  and 
holding  one  course  unaherably.  Why?  B&< 
catise  he  is  not  his  own  master.  He  is  com- 
manded to  do  it  Therefore  he  is  not  and 
cannot  be  god.**  It  seems  probable  that  the 
superstitious  and  patient  native  laborers  of  an 
earlier  day  accomplished  the  most  difficult  tasks 
(the  ancient  faith  hting  then  unshaken)  under 
twofold  inspiration;  mat  when  they  built  a 
great  stone  fortress,  palace  or  temple  they  did 
the  work  as  servants  of  the  lif»-i^viim;  god  of 
all  Ae  peopli  atid  as  subjects  of  some  scarcely 
less  revered  ruling  family,  conspicuooi  mem- 
bers of  which  were  regarded  as  interrae^ate 
in  nature  between  gods  and  men.  This  seems  to 
be  true  especially  when  we  study  architectural 
remains  of  the  pre-Incaic  or  megalithic  period. 

These  mcgahthic,  pre-Incaic  monuments  are 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  Peruvian  and 
adjacent  Bolivian  fai^^lands,  and  are  ^erally 
n^rded  as  works  of  a  superior  native  race 
'wudi,  after  being  from  earliest  times  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  the  population  of  the  best  por- 
tions of  that  whole  region,  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  overcome,  and  ultimately  to  a  large  ex- 
tent exterminated,  by  savage  invaders  about  the 
time  of  Christ.  Professor  Bingham  (see 
Bibliography)  writes  in  Harper's  Magazine: 
*Sir  Clements  Markham  in  his  book  on  the 
Incas  of  Peru  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  myth 
which  was  told  to  all  the  Spanish  chroniclers 
hy  their  native  informants,  which  he  believes 
is  the  fabulous  version  of  a  distant  historical 
event*  "Hie  gist  of  the  native  informants'  ac- 
counts was  that  people  of  the  earl^  meg^al- 
ithic  period  were  conquered  fay  a  great  incursion 
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from  the  south.  The  whole  country  broke  tq> 
into  anarchy,  and  savagery  retnm.ed,  ushering 
in  a  period  of  mc<Useval  barbarism.  Renmants 
of  the  m^alithic  folk  took  refuge  in  a  district 
called  Tamputocco  (or  Tampu  Tocco)  where 
they  were  protected  from  the  invaders  by  the 
inaccessible  character  of  the  country.  Here  the 
fugitives  multiolied.  Their  descendants,  more 
progressive  and  powerful  than  their  neighbors, 
^in  time  became  ■  crowded,  and  started  out  to 
acquire  a  better  and  more  extensive  territory.. 
The  legend  relates  that  out  of  a  hill  with  three 
openings  or  windows  there  came  three  tribes. 
These  tribes  eventually  settled  at  Cuzco  and 
founded  the  Inca  empire." 

At  Tiahuanaco  the  groups  of  megalithic 
ruins  are  called  b^  local  scholars  simply  the 
'monumentos  prehist6ricos*  and  the  city  which 
occupied  this  site  is  commonly  assigned  to  a, 
remote  period  antedating  changes  traditionally 
reported  (compare  second  part  of  Cteza  de 
Le6n's  Crdnica  del  Peru)  to  have  occurred  in 
the  topography  and  climate  of  the  his^  plain 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia  at  this  point  Thus,  a 
South  American  author  says  that  the  construc- 
tion of  an  edifice  which  he  calls  the  ^palace* 
shows  clearly  that  the  climate  at  the  time  when 
this  buil<Ung  was  erected  must  have  been  posi- 
tively warm;  that  it  was  "benignant"  then  be- 
cause this  Andean  plain  had  not  attained  its 
present  altitude,  and  the  inhabitants  were  able 
to  devote  themselves  to  such  gigantic  works 
as  these  which  exdte  our  wonder  at  Tiahuanaco 
because  climatological  conditions  in  those  days 
favored  the  development  of  a  laive  agricultural 
and  industrial  community;  that  Lake  Titicaca 
occupied  a  larger  part  of  the  hif^  plain,  and 
i?iahuanaco  was  an  island.  The  view  he  has 
expressed,  to  the  effect  that  the  region  in  ques- 
tion was  much  lower  and  less  bleak  when 
Tiahuanaco  was  built,  is  one  that  is  commonly 
shared  by  travelers  who  study  the  ruined  city 
at  all  carefully.  Sir  Dements  Markham,  in  an 
address  published  in  the  Geographical  Journal,^ 
says;  ^Some  miles  from  the  soudiem  shores  or 
Lake  Titicaca,  once  actually  on  the  shore,  there 
are  the  ruins  of  a  great  city,  now  called 
Tiahuanacu.  (There  is  good  authority  for  spell- 
ing the  name  dther  Tiahuanaco  or  Tiahuanacu}. 
In  the  time  of  the  Incas  it  was  the  same  ruin 
as  it  is  now,  its  origin  and  history  absolutely 
unlmown,  and  myths  were  invented  to  account 
for  the  numerous  stone  statues.  The  ruins 
show  very  advanced  proficiency  in  the  masonic 
art,  and  there  are  monoliths  which  have  been 
conv^ed  from  great  distances.  The  size  of 
these  cut  and  carved  stones  is  unequaled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  except  Egypt 
There  must  necessarily  have  been  a  very  large 
population  and  an  immense  food  supply.  But 
at  the  present  time  we  observe  that  com  will 
not  ripen  in  this  neighborhood,  because  the 
climate  is  too  rigorous.  The  question  how  a 
region  where  corn  vfil\  not  ripen  can  have  been 
selected  as  a  site  for  a  great  city  is  a  problem 
which  seems  well  worthy  of  study.*  A  dis- 
cussion which  arose  after  the  reamng  of  diat 
address  rdated  diiefly  to  the  rather  startling 
suggf^tion  diat  the  Andes  have  risen  1,000  feet 
in  height  since  certain  stone  remains  were  de- 
posited at  Tiahuanaco  by  man,  as  the  president 
of  ihe  Royal  (Geographical  Society,  Maj.  Leon- 
ard Darwin,  expressed  it    Continuing,  the 
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president  said:  'In  considering  this  question, 
what  we  should  like  to  know  in  the  first  place 
is,  what  is  the  age  of  these  ancient  nuns?  .  .  . 
Judging  bjr  the  a^e  now  generally  assigned  to 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  it  would  not  be  an  out- 
rageous sui^sition  to  suggest  that  these  mega- 
litnic  remains  may  be  4,000  years  old.*  Sir 
Martin  Conway  said  that  observations  he  him- 
self had  made  in  the  same  upper  re^on  led 
him  to  conclusions  not  at  variance  with  those 
expressed  by  the  other  members. 

One  consideration  which  was  not  mentioned 
during  that  discussion  at  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  has,  we  think,  direct  bearing  tipon  the 
problem.  When  the  writer  walked  over  the 
fields  near  the  famous  *artifidal  hill,'  noticing 
how  great  the  distances  are  between  vestiges 
of  old  Tiahuanaco  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  valley,  and  paying  attention  to  the  evi- 
dences of  vast  and  exceedingly  laborious  under- 
takings, it  seemed  obvious  that  we  must  take 
into  account  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  which, 
at  an  altitude  of  12,500-12>300  feet  occasions  a 
more  or  less  clearly  marked  aversion  to  long- 
sustained  physical  effort  If  we  forget  all  we 
luve  ever  read  about  the  place,  and  umply  let 
tihe  montanents  tell  their  own  story,  we  ate 
quite  certain  to  receive  an  impres^on  predis- 
posing us  to  favor  the  vjew  that  blocks  of 
stone  of  such  enormous  size  (and  one  brown- 
red  slab  that  we  measured  in  the  Puma-Puncu 
district  of  Tiahuanaco  was  more  than  27  feet 
long,  18  feet  wide  and  from  three  to  six  feet 
thidc)  were  quarried  at  Andamarca  de  Quim- 
zadtata  or  stiu  more  remote  places  and  brought 
to  this  p(Hnt  before  the  plain  had  been  upHfted 
^tove  tne  present  level  of  Cuzca 

Recent  discoveries  made  by  the  Yale  Pe- 
ruvian expedition  supply  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  builders  of  Tiahuanaco  and  the  Incas. 
The  leader  of  that  expedition  believes  the  place 
now  called  Machu  Picchu  "to  have  been  the 
original  Tampu  Tocco,  from  which  the  Incas 
came  when  they  started  on  that  migration  which 
led  them  to  conquer  Cuzco  and  to  establish  the 
Inca  empire* ;  and  it  seems  almost  certain  diat 
the  investigations  carried  on  at  Machu  Picdm 
since  1911  shed  light  on  the  pre-Incaic  as  well 
as  the  Incaic  periods.  Professor  Bingham 
claims  for  Machu  Picchu  a  superiority  in  ex- 
tent and  interest  over  previously  discovered  In- 
caic ruins,  sayine^  that  those  in  the  cit^  of  Cuz- 
co and  on  the  islands  of  Lake  Titicaca,  ^  die 
town  and  fortress  of  Ollantaytambo,  Fisac, 
Anc6n  (near  Callao),  Pachacamic,  NazoL 
Tnijillo,  Vitcos  and  the  country  of  Uie  grand 
Chimu.  "where  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the 
extensive  findings  of  mummies,  pottery,  tex- 
tiles and  metal  ornaments,  including  gold,  silver, 
bronze,  etc.*  were  known  to  the  Spanish  con- 
querors and  have  been  despoiled  by  treasure- 
hunters.  On  the  other  hand,  Machu  Picchu, 
which  is  larger  and  contains  more  edifices  than 
any  other  ruin  ^scovered  in  Peru  (except 
Cuzco),  was  not  known  to  the  early  Spaniarcb, 
was  not  occupied  by  their  descendants,  and,  not 
having  been  uie  treasure-hunter's  prqr,  survives 
to-day  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. It  is  found  that  the  ancient  itihabitants 
of  Machu  Picchu  were,  like  the  citizens  of  Tia- 
huanaco, masters  of  the  art  of  cutting  and 
handling  great  blocks  of  stone.  Thus,  a  single 
^ece  of  granite  in  die  east  wall  of  tiie  chief 
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temple  on  the  sacred  plaza  at  Machu  Picdiu 
measures  13^  feet  in  length  and  nearly  eight 
feet  in  height  The  builders  of  Machu  Picchu 
knew  how  to  make  bronze;  dieir  pottery  is 
varied  in  form;  they  understood  how  to  plan 
and  accomplish  great  architectural  and  engi- 
neering works ;  they  utilized  for  intenshre  agri- 
culture (on  the  patiently  constructed  andenes, 
or  terraces)  every  square  yard  of  available  land 
within  a  radius  of  several  miles;  iniorant  of 
writing,  they  employed  small  stone  discs  which 
*seem  to  be  pre-Inca  and  may  have  been  used 
to  keep  the  records  of  Tampu  Tocco  before  the 
discovery  of  the  quipu,  or  knotted  stritw*; 
and  they  divided  thirir  city  into  wards  or  dan 
groups,  each  ward  having  but  one  entrance, 
a  gateway  that  could  be  securely  closed.  Dr. 
Eaton,  the  osteologist  of  the  Peruvian  expedi- 
tion of  1912  imder  the  auspices  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  the  Natiraial  (Geographic  Society, 
writes  in  regard  to  Machu  Picchu  burial  cus- 
toms: 'In  only  a  few  instances  were  the  re- 
mains actually  tffAwmfd,  that  is,  entire!)^  covered 
with  earth.  The  large  majority  of  burials  were 
made  in  caves,  where  the  remains  would  be 
well  protected  from  moisture  and  sunlight 
When  skeletal  material  was  obtained  from  audi 
sheltered  places  there  were  usually  indications 
tfiat  the  groiter  part  of  each  mummy  or  boihr 
had  been  originally  left  above  ground.  I  think 
that  whenever  there  was  suffiaent  head-room, 
the  mummies  were  placed  sitting  in  the  con- 
tracted position.*    See  also  die  article  Imca 
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PBRUZZI,  i^-root'sC,  BaldasBare,  Italian 
painter  and  architect:  b.  Accajano*  near  Siena, 
1481:  d.  Rome,  6  Jan.  1536.  He  settled  in  1503 
in  Rome,  where  he  began  a  stuc^  of  the 
antique.  He  painted  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Genisalemme  and  designed  the  Villa 
Famesina  (1509-16).  In  1520  he  succeeded 
Rai^ael  in  the  construction  of  Saint  Peter's^ 
changing  Bramante's  iplan  from  a  Latin  into  a 
Gredk  cross.  This  de^^n,  however,  was  not 
carried  out.  From  1527,  when  he  was  made 
architect  to  the  of  Siena,  he  built  many 
iMlaces  there.  He  was  again  bunr  with  Saint 
Peter's  and  Roman  palaces  from  1530.  0£  hb 
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paintings  special  mention  should  be  given  to  his 
fresco  of  the  'Sibyl  Proclaiming  to  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  the  Coming  of  Christ,*  in  the 
Fontegiusta  Church  of  Siena.  Consult  the  study 
by  Redtenbacher  (1877). 

PERVIGILIUM  VENERIS,  the  Vigil  of 
Venus,  a  short  Latin  poem  of  93  Unes,  of  which 
the  author,  date  and  place  of  composition  are 
unknown.  It  is,  however,  of  the  2d  or  3d  cen- 
tury A.D. ;  was  written  professedly  in  spring  on 
the  eve  of  a  festival  in  honor  of  Venus.  It 
is  the  *spring  poem*  par  excellence.  The  re- 
frain is  *Cras  amet  qui  nunquam  amavit ;  quique 
amavit  eras  amet*  which  may  be  freely  trans- 
lated: 

"Who  hfttb  never  loved, 
SbmH  he  lava  to-oiorrcnr? 
Prom  to-moRow  wfao  bath  loved 
etuSl  be  agUQ  tm  borrow?" 

In  the  CUuMcal  Review  (May  1905)  an  article 
asngned  the  poem  to  Siwnias  Apollinaris. 

PBSADO,  JoU  Joaqutn  de,  ho'sa  hO-a- 
ken'  da  pa-sa'd5,  Mexicattpoet :  b.  San  Ai^stin 
del  Palmar,  Mexico,  9  Feb.  1801;  d.  City  of 
Mexico,  3  March  1861.  He  was  self-educated, 
acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  languages, 
science  and  history  and  in  1833  entered  public 
life-  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Vera 
Cruz.  In  1834  he  was  elected  governor  of  that 
state  and  in  that  year  founded  and  conducted 
La  Oposicion,  also  writing  a  short  novel,  He 
was  ai^inted  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1838, 
Minister  of  Fordgn  Affairs  in  1846,  reagning 
in  1854  to  accept  the  chair  of  belles-lettres  at  the 
University  of  Mexico.  His  poetry  was  of  the 
neo-Catholic  school  established  in  France  by 
Lamartine,  but  though  excelling  in  biblical  sub- 
jects his  descriptions  of  nature  are  quite  as  de- 
serving of  attention.  He  published  *Poesias 
originates  y  traducidas^  (1839);  *La  Rev^la- 
ci6n'  (1856)  ;  ^Gerusalemme  Liberata,^  a  partial 
translation  of  Tasso  (1860).  Consult  B&rcena, 
Jos«  M.  Roa,  (BiogTafia>,  (Madrid  1878). 

PBSARO.  pa-sa'rd,  Italy,  capital  and  port 
of  the  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Foglia  (which,  like  the  town, 
was  known  in  ancient  times  as  Fisaurum)  in  a 
fertile  plain  backed  by  the  Ardizi  Hills,  on  the 
railroad  between  Bologna  and  Ancona.  The 
castle  and  part  of  the  mecHxval  walls  are  >tiU 
standing;  a  bridge  dating  from  Roman  times 
crosses  the  Fcfgha;  and  the  most  important 
buildings  are  the  ducal  palace,  built  by  the 
Sforza  in  1455;  the  Palazzo  Almerid,  connected 
with  which  is  the  Ateneo  Pesarese,  containing  a 
remarkable  collection  of  majolica  ware,  a  gal- 
lery of  j^ntii^  and  the  rich  Olivieri  Library 
wiui  40,000  volumes  and  3,000  manuscripts,  in- 
cluding some  of  Tasso  and  Poliziano;  the  ca- 
thedral of  S.  Francesco,  with  a  Gothic  portal  and 
a  'Madonna'  by  Bellini;  and  excellent  schools, 
a  theatre  and  an  insane  asylum,  as  well  as  a 
musical  lyoeum  founded  by  Rossini,  a  native  of 
the  town.  The  grave  of  the  Roman  tragedian 
Accius  (b.  here  170  b.c)  is  reputed  to  be  about 
two  miles  from  ^e  city  on  Monte  Santo  Bar- 
tolo,  Terra-cotta  wares,,  silk,  hemp  and  woolen 
textiles,  «ealing-wax,  cream  of  tartar,  ships, 
madiinery,  etc,  are  among  the  ci^s  manufac- 
tures. It  exports  the  product  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  its  figs,  (^ves  and  truffles  bang 
particularly  prized. 
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Settled  by  the  Sicilians  in  early  times,  and 
then  held  by  the  Umbrians,  Etruscans  and 
Senonkm  Gauls,  successivelj^  in  184  B.C  it  be- 
came the  Roman  colony  of  Pieaurum;  was  de- 
stroyed by  Totila,  the  Ostrogoth ;  was  fpven  by 
Pepin  to  the  Pope;  and  in  1631  again  became 
a  papal  state,  after  being  a  possession  of  the 
Malatesta  (1285)  the  Sforza  (1445)  and  the 
Rovere  (1512).  Under  the  latter  the  dty  be- 
came a  centre  of  art  and  literature  through  the 
patronage  of  Lucrezia  d'Este ;  Bernardo  Tasso 
wrote  *Amadis*  here  and  the  city  was  also  the 
home  of  his  son  Torquato  Tasso. 

PESCADORES.  p£s-ka-d6'i«s,  PENG- 
HU,  or  HOKO-TO,  a  group  of  48  small 
islands  in  the  Fu-kien  Strait  between  China  and 
Formosa,  forming  an  administrative  dQ>cndency 
of  the  latter.  Area,  85i^  square  miles.  With 
Formosa  th^  were  ceded  by  China  to  Japan  in 
April  1895  after  the  Chino-Japanese  War.  They 
are  dai^erous  to  ships  passii^  throu^  the 
strait,  and  are  subject  to  stormy  weather,  on 
an  average  during  230  days  of  the  year.  Fish- 
ing is  practically  the  only  industry.  Safe  an- 
chorage is  obtainable  at  Makung  on  Hoko-to, 
the  principal  island.  Pop.  about  60,000,  mostly 
Chinese. 

PESETA,  pe-s&'t9,  the  chief  Spanish  mone- 
tary unit,  equal  to  about  20  cents. 

PESHAWAR,  p«-show'fir,  or  PESHAW- 
UR,  India,  (1)  a  city,  capital  of  the  Northwest 
Frontier  Provmce,  and  of  the  division  and  dis- 
trict of  Peshawar,  in  a  small  plain  near  the 
Kabul  lUver,  about  12  miles  east  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Khyber  Pass  (q-v-).  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  mud  wall  and  entered  by  16  gates. 
The  Kabul  gate  has  been  rebuilt  as  a  memorial 
to  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes.  lust  outside  the  wall 
on  the  northwest  is  the  Bala  Hissar,  a  fort 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks  surmounting  a  small 
eminence,  and  completely  commanding  the  town. 
The  houses  generally  are  built  of  orick  and 
mud  with  wooden  frameworks.  The  chief  build- 
ings and  institutions  comprise  some  handsome 
mosques,  a  clock-tower,  English  church  mission, 
collegiate  school^  the  Egerton  Hospital,  Martin 
lecture  hall  and  mstitute,  etc  The  town  is  well 
drained  and  has  an  ample  supply  of  well  and 
canal  water.  Outside  the  wall  are  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds,  and  two  miles  to  the  west  are 
the  extensive  mjUtary  cantonments,  where  most 
of  the  civil  offices  are  situated.  Peshawar  is 
traversed  by  the  Treat  route  from  Khorasan  and 
Kabul  to  India  tnrou^  the  Khyber  Pass;  and 
has  a  good  trade.  It  has  direct  railway  com- 
munication with  Lahore  through  Attock  and 
Rawal  Pindi.  Pop.  about  100,(X)0.  including 
about  20,000  in  the  cantonments.  (2)  The  dis- 
trict is  the  central  one  of  the  division.  Area, 
2,611  square  miles;  pop.  about  800,000. 

PESHITTO.  pe-she't5,  the  standard  Syriac 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  See  Bibl^ 
Versions  of. 

PBSHWAS,  the  Brahman  ministers  of  the 
great  Mahratta  dynasty  in  India,  who  in  1718 
rose  to  such  power  that  they  ruled  the  Mogul 
Empire  for  a  century.    See  India,  History. 

PESO,  p&'s6,  a  Spanish  ccnn ;  a  unit  in  many 
South  and  Central  American  cotintries,  varying 
in  value  from  $1.03  in  Uruguay  to  36^  cents 
in  Chile. 
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PESSIMISM,  an  attitude  towards  the 
world,  or  a  theory  expressive  of  an  attitude, 
which  finds  evil  in  general  preponderant  over 

good,  unlike  optimism  (q.v.),  which  finds  good 
ominant  Pessimism  need  not  be  articulate, 
and  even  if  artictdate,  need  not  be  reasoned. 
The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  an  example  of  pes- 
simism of  this  naive  type.  Theories  may  be 
designated  pessimistic  either  from  an  internal 
or  an  external  standpoint,  according  as  the 
moral  value  they  assign  the  universe  as  a  whole 
fails  to  fulfil  the  norms  of  the  proponents  of 
the  theory  or  of  external  critics,  respectively.  As 
European  ethics  in  the  past  has  been  predomi- 
natingly Christian,  setting  a  high  worth  on  a 
personal  God,  on  personal  immortality  and  on 
order  it  has  treated  pantheistic,  atheistic,  ^os- 
tic  or  materialistic  uieones  as  pessimisms,  and 
has  likewise  given  a  pessimistic  interpretation  to 
Oriental  speculations  i)^ch  find  the  goal  of  all 
conduct  in  the  abolition  of  the  individual  and 
his  identification  with  the  universe.  These  theo- 
ries may  be  optimisms  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  advocates,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  many 
of  thetn  are  thus  re^rded.  True  philosophic^ 
pessimism,  recognizing  itself  as  such,  is  much 
less  prevalent,  though  views  which  regard  die 
world  of  appearances  as  essentially  evil,  and 
the  si>here  of  the  good  as  that  of  reason  or 
worship  or  of  some  other  higher  activity,  have 
been  common  ever  since  Parmenides.  The  first 
noteworthy  example  of  true  pessimism  is  to 
be  found  among  the  Epicureans,  who  consid- 
ered pleasure  as  the  mere  absence  of  pain,  yet 
regarded  it  as  the  greatest  good.  Scepticism 
led  to  a  similar  conclusion.  In  modem  times, 
the  chief  exponent  of  pessimism  is  Schopen- 
hauer (q.v.),  who  finds  the  true  nature  of  the 
world  in  blind,  purposeless,  unhappy  Will, 
which  is  'the  living  principle  of  reason*  itself, 
Like  the  Buddhist,  he  finds  the  highest  good 
in  the  annihilation  of  consciousness  by  suffer- 
ing and  sacrifice  and  artistic  contemplation ;  but 
umike  the  Buddhist  he  tends  to  regard  this, 
not  as  a  positive  good,  but  rather  as  a  mere 
respite  from  evil.  Schopenhauer's  pessimism  is 
the  result  of  the  compounding  of  an  Oriental 
natural  history  of  values  with  Occidental  norms. 
A  similar  view  was  held  by  von  Hartmann, 
who  attempted  to  mediate  between  Will  and 
Reason  by  the  essentially  voluntaristic  Uncon- 
scious. The  philosophy  of  Nietzsche,  notmth- 
standing  the  belief  in  the  ultimate  appearance 
of  the_  Superman,  contains  a  strong  pessimistic 
trend  in  its  condemnation  of  morality  as  it  now 
exists. 

Pessimism  and  optimism  are  not  necessary 
alternatives,  for  they  consist  in  an  evaluation 
of  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  the  world,  as  a 
completed,  conceivable  whole  may  not  exist, 
or  if  it  txists,  may  not  be  subject  to  an  evalu- 
ation. For  example,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
good  and  bad  are  terms  which  have  no  intrin- 
sic meanings,  but  merely  signify  "better  than 
some  given  standard"  or  *worse  than  that 
standard."  In  such  a  case,  it  is  quite  reasonable 
fo  suppose  that  the  world  as  a  whole  or  human 
life  as  a  whole  furnishes  the  norm  by  which 
good  and  bad  are  |udged,  and  the  proUem 
whether  the  world  is  f;ood  or  bad  loses  all 
significance.  The  question  might  still  remain 
open  as  to  whether  the  general  tendency  of 
the  world  is  to  improve  morally  or  to  deterio- 


rate. The  theory  that  ihcre  is  a  general  trend 
toward  better  things  is  called  meliorism;  the 
theory  which  finds  the  opposite  tendency  has 
no  generally  accepted  name,  but  has  been  called 
Pejorism  by  Max  Muller.  Pejorism  is  much 
rarer  than  pessinusm;  meliorism  is  the  preva- 
lent ethical  opinion  of  the  present  time  and 
has  probably  always  occupied  that  position. 
That  the  world  has  any  definite  moral  trend, 
however,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  is 
not  evident  a  priori.  See  Ophmism  ;  Prog- 
ress; Schopenhauer. 

Bibliography. —  Caro,  *Le  pessimisme  an 
XIX  9iecle>  (Paris  1878);  Duhring,  'Der 
Werth  des  Lebens^  (Leipzig  1865) ;  Gass, 
^Optimtsmus  und  Pessimismus'  (Borlin  1^6)  ; 
Huber,  *Der  Pessimtsmns'  (Mnnich  1876); 
James,  W.,  *The  Will  to  Believe*  (New  York 
1897)  ;  Kowalewsld,  'Studien  zur  Psychologic 
des  Pessimismus^  (Wiesbaden  1904) ;  Lub- 
bock, Sir  John,  *Is  Life  Worth  Living?'  (Lon- 
don 1879);  Paulsen,  <  Schopenhauer,  Hamlet, 
Mephistopheles*  (Berlin  1900) ;  Pfleiderer  E.. 
*Der  modeme  Pessimismus>  (Berlin  \fS7S) ; 
Rehmke,  'Die  Philosophic  des  Weltschmerzes^ 
(Saint  (iall  1876)  ;  Royce,  J.,  « Studies  of  Good 
and  EviP  (New  York  1898);  Saltus.  <The 
Anatomy  of  Negation'  (1886):  Smith,  Gold- 
win  'Pessimism*  {Atlantic  Monthly.  1880) ; 
Sully,  J.,  ^Pessimism'  (London  1877)  ;  Tau- 
bert,  A.,  *Der  Pessimism  und  seine  Gegner* 
(Beriin  1873)  ;  TuIJoch,  'Modem  Theories  on 
Philosophy  and  Religion*  (Edinburgh  1884). 

NORBERT  WiENEB, 

Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

PESTALOZZI,  p£s-ta-ldt'3e,  Johuin  Hein- 
rich,  Swiss  educatioi^  reformer:  b.  Zurich,  12 
Jan.  1746;  d.  Brttog;  Aaigau,  17  Feb.  1827.  He 
was  educated  at  ue  Univernty  of  Ziirich,  and 
became  a  follower  of  Lavater  (q.v.),  to  whose 
^Memorial*  he  contributed.  At  tM  death  of 
Bluntschli  who  was  a  friend  af  lus,  he  bedune 
interested  in  educatiopal  matters.  At  ^e  age  of 
23  he  married.  The  perusal  of  Rr>usseau's 
'Emile*  filling  him  with  dislike  for  the  habits 
of  a  learned  life^  and  for  the  general  system 
of  education  in  Europe,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  farming.  He  studied  agriculture,  and  then 
in  1767  bow[ht'  a  piece  of  land  near  Birr,  in 
Aargau,  buiU  a  house,  which  he  called  Neuhof. 
He  became  acquainted  with  the  moral  wretched- 
ness of  the  lowest  classes,  and  in  1775  began 
his  career  of  instruction  by  the  admission  of 
the  children  of  paupers  into  his  house,  turning 
his  farm  into  a  kind  of  asylum  or  industri^ 
honie.  But  his  philanthropic  and  noble  self- 
denial  was  derided,  his  confidence  was  abused, 
his  own  affairs  declined,  he  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  a_  well-meaning  enthusiast  and  his 
enterprise  failed  in  1780.  Nevertheless,  amid 
straitened  circumstances  he  collected  that 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  lower  classes  so 
admirably  set  forth  in  his  novel  'Uenhard  und 
CJertrud*  (1781-85),  a  work  which  exerted  a 
remarkable  influence.  This  book  details  the 
influence  for  good  of  a  high-minded  woman  at 
home  and  in  the  village.  Other  writings  of  his 
are  alike  numerous  and  important,  and  contain 
further  elucidations  of  his  principles.  In  1798 
he  established  a  school  at  Slanz  for  refugees 
from  the  French  invasion,  but  circumstances 
obliged  him  to  abandon  it,  and  he  then  took 
charge  of  a  school  at  Burgdorf,  where  he  also 
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recdved  pupils  who  paid  for  thdr  Instruction, 
so  that  he  was  enabled  to  employ  able  assistants. 
In  1802  he  went  to  Paris  as  a  deputy,  and  un- 
successfully tried  to  interest  Napoleon  in  a 
plan  for  national  education;  in  1805  he  removed 
his  school  to  Yverdmn,  in  the  Fays  de  Vaud, 
"Trhere  he  occupied  the  castle  given  to  him  by 
die  government.  The  grand  principle  of  Pes- 
talozzt's  method  was  that  of  communicating 
all  instruction  by  direct  appeal  to  the  senses  and 
understanding,  and  forming  the  child  by 
constantly  calling  all  his  powers  into  exercise, 
instead  of  making  him  a  mere  passive  recipi^t, 
selecting  the  subjects  of  study  in  such  a  way 
that  eadi  step  should  best  aid  the  further  prog- 
ress of  the  pupil.  The  principles  of  his  mediod 
are  clearly  developed  in  his  '  wochenschrif  t  f0r 
Menschenbildung.*  The  value  of  diese  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  the  esteem  in  which  they  are 
now  held,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  substantially  at  the  basis  of  the  normal 
school  system  of  Europe.  Pestalozzi  was  a 
poor  organizer,  manager  and  teacher;  but  he 
originated  and  gave  uie  impetus  to  the  ideas 
of  sodal  reform  by  education  so  prominent  in 
the  19th  century.  Among  his  works  were  *The 
Evening  Hours  of  a  Hermit*  (1780)  ;  *How 
Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children*  (1801);  <The 
Swan's  Song*  (1826).  The  best  known  of  his 
many  disciples  is  Fr5bel.  Consult  <Ljfe  and 
Worics*  by  De  Guimps  (1880),  and  <U<e>  by 
Pinloche  (1901). 

PBSTH.  See  Budapest. 

PBSTILBNCB,  general  term  for  diseases 

of  epideroic  character  in  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  a  district  or 
country  is  affected  and  in  which  there  is  a 
high  rate  of  mortality.  Within  historic  times 
the  term  iias  been  used  to  designate  successive^ 
smallpox,  erysipelas,  syphihs^  tfie  bidionic 
plague,  yellow  fever,  etc,  which  at  different 
times  have  devastated  whole  countries  and 
continents,  e.g.,  the  Black  Death,  now  known 
to  have  been  the  bubonic  plague.   See  Plague. 

PflTAIN,  sA'tSA.  Hewy  Philippe,  French 
general :  b.  April  1856.  Educated  at  Saint 
Cyr  and  the  Bcole  Sup^rieure  de  Guerre,  he 
rose  to  general  staff  rank  and  in  1901  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  at  the  latter  school.  At 
the  outbreak  ol  dlie  European  War  he  was.  a 
col(niel  on  the  retired  Ust,  out  was  inunedialely 
placed  in  command  of  a  brigade.  During  the 
fitting  and  retreat  at  CDiarleroi  he  beat  off 
some  furious  attacks  by  overwhelmingly  su- 
perior enemy  forces.  His  skilful  withdrawal  of 
the  brigade  from  an  untenable  position  led  to 
his  being  placed  at  the  head  of  a  division,  which 
he  commanded  at  the  first  battle  of  the  Maine. 
Like  General  Pock  who  had  also  been  a  mili- 
tary professor,  P£tain  found  the  occasion  to 
put  his  classroom  theories  to  a  practical  test 
that  proved  a  decided  success.  Within  a  few 
weeks,  while  still  wearing  his  colonel's  uniform, 
Petain  was  a  general  in  command  of  an  army 
corps,^  and  during  the  first  offensive  in  lilay 
1915,  in  the  Artois  sector,  he  took  some  10,000 
prisoners  and  numerous  guns  from  the  enemy 
In  the  Champagne  battles  of  September  he  com- 
manded the  Army  of  Reserve  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  capture  of  the  Hand 
of  Massiges.  In  February  1916,  when  the  great 
German  attack  on  Verdun  opened,  (^eral 
Petain  was  placed  in  command  of  uie  amues 


defending  the  historic  fortress,  in  succession 
to  General  Balfourier.  He  arrived  at  Verdun 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  battle;  four  miles  of 
ground  had  been  lost,  and  with  it  gun  posi- 
tions which  made  the  task  of  the  duense  al- 
most impossible.  The  crisis  came  the  same 
evening:  Uie  Gqinan  usanlt  on  the  two  miles 
of  the  Douaumont  front  reached  a  pitdi  of 
unprecedented  violence.  It  was  the  culmina- 
.tion  of  the  (xerman  effort  the  last  blow  before 
which  the  fortress  was  to  cnimblfe.  The  Kaiser 
was  watclung  through  his  glasses  and  victory 
was  already  taken  for  granted.  "Hiat  same  night 
tidings  were  flashed  .to  Berlin  that  Douaumont, 
die  key  of  the  last  defense  line  of  Verdun,  was 
in  (German  hands,  llie  next  morning,  26  Feb. 
1916,  Pitattt  launched  the  counter-attack  and 
drove  the  invaders  back.  In  April  he  was  ap- 
p(»nted  to  one  of  the  three  group  commanas, 
the  central  Secteur,  from  Soissons  to  Verdun, 
while  General  Nivelle  continued  the  defense 
of  Verdun.  In  December  1916  Pitain  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  marshal  of  France; 
in  April  1917  he  became  chief  of  die  staff,  and 
on  15  May  1917  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  Frendi  armies  on  the  western 
front  His  tenure  of  that  responsible  post 
was  ffttnarkably  free  from  those  'regrettable 
incidents*  that  at  times  marked  the  disunited 
efforts  of  the  Allies.  On  the  unification  of  all 
the  commands  under  (^neral  Foch  in  April 
191^  Marshal  Petain  received  a  staff  appomt- 
ment    See  Wae,  European  —  Verdun  ,  CUu- 

PAIGN. 

FBTAL,  one  of  the  leaf-like  parts  of  the 
corolla  of  a  flower.   See  Coruxa;  Flowek. 

PBTALB8HAR0,  pet-S'l€sh-S-r6,  Paw- 
nee chief  of  the  Skidi  band.  He  made  himself 
famous  by  rescuing  from  sacrifice  a  young  girl 
captive  from  the  Siotix  tribe  wth  which  the 
Pawnees  were  at  war.  As  die  was  bang  led 
to  the  place  of  sacrifice  Petalesharo  seized  her, 
flung  her  upon  a  horse  and  springing  upon 
anonier  eluded  pursuit  and  carried  her  near 
enough  to  her  own  people  for  her  to  be  safe 
from  pursuit.  He  then  daringly  returned  to  his 
tribe  and  faced  their  anger  with  such  intreindity 
that  his  conduct  went  unpunished.  Later  he 
succeeded  in  abolishing  the  practice  of  faiunan 
sacrifice  and  upon  his  visit  to  Wadiington  in 
1821,  acting  as  a  delate  from  the  Pawnees,  he 
-was  the  reciinent  of  much  attention  and  was 
presented  with  a  medal  in  recognitum  of  hi» 
service  to  humanity. 

PBTALUMA,  p«t'9-1oo'm9,  Cal.,  dty  of 
Sonoma  County,  on  the  Petaluma  River  and  on 
flie  Northwestern  Pacific  and  the  Petahnna  and 
Santa  Rosa  railroads,  35  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco.  It  contains  a  fine  plaza  and  park, 
a  public  library,  flour  and  silk  mills,  foundries, 
machine  shops,  engine  works,  cheese  factories, 
tanneries,  planing  nulls,  etc.   Pop.  5,880. 

PETARD,  p6-tard,  in  ancient  warfare,  a 
bell-sha{>ed  engine,  m»le  of  gun-metal,  loaded 
with  from  9  to  20  pounds  of  powder  and  then 
exploded.  It  was  employed  to  breaic  down 
gates,  bridges,  barriers,  etc,  to  which  it  was 
hung  by  means  of  a  wooden  plank  attached  to 
it  it  was  also. used  in  countermines  to  break 
through  the  enemy's  galleries. 

PBTAVIU8,  pe-ta'vl-fls,  tJionyshu  or 
l>mfM  P<taa,  pA  t6,  Frendi  Ocologian:  b.  Qr- 
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leans,  France,  21  Aug.  1583;  d.  Paris.  France  11 
Dec  1652.  He  was  educated  at  Orleans  and  at 
Paris  pursuing  with  avidity  the  studies  of 
mathematics,  belles-lettres  and  philosophy  in 

? articular.  In  Paris  he  became  an  intimate 
riend  of  Isaac  Casaubon  (q.v.)-  In  1602,  when 
but  19  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Bourges.  He  resiKned  in  1605  to  enter  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits.  He  instructed  in  rhetoric  at 
Rhdms  m  1609;  at  La  Fliche  in  1613;  and  at 
the  College  of  Paris  in  1618.  Subsequently  he 
studied  theology  at  the  College  of  Pont-a-Mous- 
son  and  in  1621  accepted  the  position  of  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
which  he  occupied  22  years.  After  1646  he 
gave  up  teaching  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  literature,  completing  49  boolcs  dealing  with 

Ehilosopby,  history  and  theology,  which  give 
im  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 

Jesuit  order.  It  has  been  claimed  for  him  that 
e  was  the  restorer  of  dogmatic  th«>logy.  His 
chief  work,  ^Opus  de  Theologids  Dogmatibus^ 
(5  vols.,  1644-50),  was  uncompleted  at  his  death. 
He  published  annotated  editions  of  'Synesius* 
<16I2):  *Themistius>  (1613);  <Julian>  (1614); 
<Nicephorus>  (1616) ;  <Epiphanius>  (1622) ; 
etc.,  besides  his  historical  and  theological  works, 
among  which  are  ^Opus  de  Doctrina  Tem- 
porum>  (1627);  <Uranologion>  <1630) ;  <Ra- 
tiwiarium  Tcmpomm*  (1633). 

PECHORA  or  PBTCHORA,  Qech-6'rl.  a 
river  of  European  Russia,  which  nses  in  ue 
north  of  the  government  of  Perm,  on  die  west- 
ern stope  of  the  North  Ural  Mountains;  flows 
almost  due  wat,  then  turns  north  across  the 
eastern  part  of  the  government  of  Vologda, 
enters  the  government  of  Archangel  and  on 
reaching  lat.  66**  N.  makes  a  long  curve  south- 
west to  long.  52"  E.,  when  it  turns  abruptly 
due  north  and  enters  Pechora  Bay  by  a  great 
number  of  channels  through  a  broad  delta.  Its 
total  course  is  about  980  miles,  of  which  730 
miles  are  navigable.  Its  upper  reaches  are  frozen 
for  six  monuis  in  the  year  and  the  lower 
stretches  for  nearly  five  months.  Its  principal 
affluents  are  the  Iznma  from  die  south  and  the 
Ussa  from  the  east 

PKTKCHIA,  pS-tjnd-e,  small,  purplish  or 
crimsra  spots  wmch  appear  on  the  skin  in  cer- 
tain diseases.  They  are  caused  by  hemorrhage 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  These  spots  are 
well  defined  and  of  varible  size.  They  are  not 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  sldn  and  do 
not  fade  on  pressing.  They  may  be  symptoms 
of  purpura  or  scurvy  and  are  sometimes  seen 
in  scarlet  fever,  measles  and  in  that  form  of 
smallpox  called  varioloid.  When  larg^  duse 
Spots  are  sometimes  called  ecchymoses. 

PBTBR.  Saint   See  Saint  Peter. 

PETER  I  (the  Great),  Alexelevitcb,  em- 
peror of  Russia:  b.  near  Moscow,  9  June  1672; 
d.  Saint  Petersburg,  8  Feb.  1724.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Tsar  Alexel  or  Alexis  Mikhailovitch. 
Ifis  elder  broAers.  Fedor  and  Ivan,  were  feeble 
in  constitution.  Fedor  succeeded  to  the  riirone 
as  Fedor  III  in  1676,  and  died  in  1682.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  to  have  Peter  assume 
the  imperial  dignity  with  his  mother,  the 
Tsarina  Natalia  Kirilloyna,  as  regent.  This  ar- 
rangement did  not  please  Sophia,  the  third 
diughter  of  Alexis,  who  had  hoped  to  rdgn  in 


the  name  of  her  feeble  brother.  She  roused  the 
Strditz,  or  bodyguard,  and  had  Ivan  pro- 
claimed tsar  jointly  with  Peter,  and  herself 
regent.  Peter  gave  early  proof  of  capacity, 
and  under  the  ^dance  of  the  Genevese  Lefort 
took  enthusiasbcally  to  the  study  of  military 
science.  In  1689  he  married  Eudoxia  Fedor- 
ovna,  who  belonged  to  a  powerful  family,  the 
Lapuchin.  This  alliance  enabled  him  openly  to 
oppose  his  sister,  and  in  the  course  of  uiis  year 
be  succeeded  after  a  brief  struggle  in  wresting 
die  power  from  her.  She  was  confined  in  a 
convent,  where  she  died  in  1704.  Peter  was 
now  virtually  sole  emperor,  thou^,  till  the 
death  of  his  brother  in  1696^  he  associated  the 
latter's  name  with  his  own  in  the  ukases  of  the 
empire.  With  the  assistance  of  Lefort  and 
Patrick  Ciordon  he  b^;ao  to  organize  his  army; 
but  his  great  ambition  was  to  form  a  navy. 
He  went  himself  to  Archangel,  and  cruised  on 
board  Dutch  and  English  snips.  He  broufdit 
Dutch  and  Venetian  shipbuilders  to  Russia, 
and  sent  Russians  to  Venice,  Holland  and  Leg- 
horn to  learn  shipbuilding.  At  length  a  fleet, 
which  he  had  constructed,  enabled  him  to  con- 
quer Azof  from  the  Turks.  His  reforms  ex- 
ated  great  opposition  among  the  old  Rusuan 
party  of  the  nobility.  A  few  years  after  his 
marriage  he  repudiated  his  wife  for  the  encour- 
agemeiU  she  gave  the  reactioimry  party.  In 
lw7  he  suppressed  with  great  bariiarity  a  re- 
volt of  the  Strelitz.  Leaving  his  capita!  under 
the  military  command  of  (jordon,  he  then  pro- 
ceeded on  that  remarkable  tour  through  Europe, 
in  which  his  vast  designs  for  (bt  improvement 
of  his  people  first  began  to  appear.  He  formed 
an  extraordinary  embassy  to  Holland,  wluch  he 
accompanied  incognito.  After  worldng  some 
weeks  in  ^  Amsterdam  shipyard  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  August  at  Saardam,  a  famous 
shipbuilding  port,  and  for  several  months  worked 
for  wages  as  a  ship-carpenter  under  the  name 
of  Peter  Michaeloft.  Here  for  a  time  he  lived 
alone  in  a  little  hut,  meanwhile  keeping  up  a 
correspondence  with  his  ministers  of  state  at 
Saint  Petersburg.  In  1698  he  spent  about  three 
montiis  in  a  similar  manner  in  England,  where 
he  woriced  in  a  Deptford  dod^rd;  and  here 
also,  as  in  Holland,  he  procured  a  great  num- 
ber of  sailors  and  artificers,  as  well  as  engi- 
neers, for  a  great  canal  wluai  he  projected  be- 
tween the  Don  and  the  Volga.  He  afterward 
visited  Vienna,  where  he  particularly  acquainted 
himself  with  the  organization  of  the  army.  He 
was  al>Dut  to  proceed  into  Italy,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  another  revolt  of  the 
Strelitz,  upon  which  he  returned  home,  and 
dirough  (jordon  repressed  the  revolt,  savage 
vengeance  bang  taken  on  die  insurgents.  Peter 
organized  bts  army  on  the  German  model; 
served  himself  in  it  as  a  private  soldier,  and 
worked  his  way  up  through  all  the  subordinate 
grades  before  he  received  a  commission,  an 
example  which  he  compelled  the  young  nobles 
to  imitate.  He  abtigea  his  subjects  to  adopt 
European  costume  by  taxing  their  long  Tartar 
robes  ^  emancipated  the  women  from  Asiatic 
seclusion;  reformed  the  calendar;  committed 
the  charge  of  the  public  revenue  to  a  regular 
administration;  and  made  himself  virtually  the 
head  of  the  Church.  He  founded  schools  of 
navigation  and  mathematics,  hrouf^t  cattle  and 
herds  from  Silesia,  called  into  Us  dominions 
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foraga  artisans  of  all  Idnds,  established  manu- 
factories of  arms,  tools  and  fabrics,  and  dis- 
tributed metallurgists  through  the  mininf;  dis- 
tricts of  Russia.   Such  were  the  peaceful  oc- 
cupations of  his  whole  ragn;  hut  he  was  not 
satisfied  till  he  had  ^ven  Rusna  a  se»-board. 
and  this  could  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
Sweden.   Accordingly  in  1700,  when  he  thought 
his  arm^  was  reai^,  he  joined  Denmark  and 
Poland  in  a  league  against  Charles  XII  (q.v.). 
His  defeat  at  Narva,  30  Nov.  1700,  and  other 
early  reverses,  did  not  discourage  him.   In  two 
following  campaigns  he  gainea  some  advan- 
tages over  the  Swedish  generals,  and  27  iitcr 
17w  his  conquests  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
his  great  object  by  laying  the  foundation  of 
Saint  Petersburg  on  uie  Neva.   The  decisive 
victory  of  Poltava,  8  July  1709,  confirmed  and 
extended  his  conquests;  but  the  war  dragged 
on  until  1713,  and  Turkey  becomii^  invcMved 
in  it  he  nearly  threw  away  all  his  successes  by 
allowing  himself  to  be  hemmed  in  by  the  Turk- 
ish zrmy  on  die  Pruth.  The  enqtress  Ca^arine 
I  (4>v.).  whom  he  had  married  secretly  in  1706, 
and  pubficly  in  1710,  opened  negotiations  widi 
the  grand  vizier,  and  procured  a  peace,  with  the 
relief  of  the  Russian  army,  for  the  surrender  of 
Azof  and  some  small  forts  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Not  satisfied,  however  with  aH  his  temporal 
power,  Peter  had  suppressed  the  patriarchate 
and  declared  himself  head  also  of  the  church. 
In  1713  Peter  transferred  the  senate  from  Mot- 
cow   to  Saint  Petersbni^.    His  ddest  son, 
Alexis,  was  in  open  sympathy  with  the  rea^oo- 
ary  party.   Peter  had  him  tried  for  conspiracy 
and  condemned  to  death,  5  July  1718.  H<  died 
in  prison  7  Jnly>   The  Peace  of  Nystadt  with 
Sweden  was  s^ed  in  1721.   By  its  terms  the 
tsar  retained  nearly  all  his  conquests,  induding 
Livonia  and  Esthonia.   He  relinquished  Fin- 
land, and  paid  to  Sweden  about  $2  000,000.  The 
senate  after  this  peace  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  to  whidi 
were  added  the  ejutfaets  of  the  Great  and  F^dier 
of  His  Country.  In  1724  Peter  founded  at 
Saint  Petersburg  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
whidi  was  not,  however,  opened  until  1726i  In 
spite  of  the  great  material  services  Peter  ren- 
dered to  his  country  he  remained  to  the  last  a 
man  of  coarse  tastes  and  brutal  propensities, 
addicted  to  the  lowest  vices  and  ferocious  cruel- 
ties.  His  death  followed  a  peHod  of  the 
severest  snSeriuK  The  empress  was  decUred 
his    successor.   The   so-called   Testament  of 
Peter  the  Great,  defining  his  political  policy, 
was  probably  written  at  me  order  of  Napoleon 
I.    Consult  Motley,  J.  L.,  *Peter  the  Great'  in 
Harper's  Half-hour  Series  (New  York  1877) ; 
Briickner,   A.,    'Peter   der   Grosse^  ^Berlin 
1880)  ;  Minzloff,  R.  J..  <Pierre  le  Grand  dans  la 
Litterature  Etrangere'  (Saint  Petersburg  ; 
Schuyler,  E.,  ^Peter  me  Great,  Emperor  of 
Russia*  (2  vols-  New  York  1884) ;  Browning, 
R.,  <Peter  the  Great>  (London  1896). 

PBTVR  II,  Alexeievitch.  Russian  emperor. 

grandson  of  Peter  the  Great:  b.  Sunt  Peters- 
urg,  Russia,  22  Oct.  1715;  d.  there,  9  Feb. 
17301  Orphaned  in  his  cfatldhood,  he  was 
sequestered  by  those  in  authority,  and  was 
rescued  by  a  coterie  of  the  nobihty  who  pre- 
vailed upon  his  grandmother,  Catharine  I,  to 
will  him  the  throne.  There  is  much  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  will  later  produced  was  legal,  but 
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on  the  strength  of  it  Peter  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror, 18  May  1727.  Ehiring  his  brief  reign  he 
was  controlled  by  Mentchikof,  who  endeavored 
to  marry  the  13-year-old  emperor  to  one  of  his 
daughters.  In  this  he  was  frustrated  by  his 
rival,  Dolgomld,  who  also  wished  to  ally  his 
family  with  the  imperial  one.  Dolgoruki  took 
him  to  Moscow,  and  there  he  was  crowned  25 
Feb.  1728.  The  intrigues  of  the  several  factions 
came  suddenly  to  naught  upon  the  death  of  the 
emperor  from  smallpox  in  1730.  Anna  Ivanova 
succeeded  to  the  throne. 

PETER  III.  Peodorovitch,  emperor  of 
Russia,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  son  of 
Anna  Petrovna  and  Duke  Karl .  Friedrich :  b. 
Kiel,  21  Feb.  1728;  d.  Ropscfaa,  17  July  1762. 
Succeeding  his  father  as  Duke  of  Hotstein,  he 
bore  the  name  Karl  Peter  Ulridi.  In  1742  he 
was  appmnted  grand-duke  and  heir-apparent  by 
his  aunt,  the  Empress  EUzabetfa,  the  direct 
male  Une  having  failed  with  Peter  II.  Three 
years  afterward  he  married  SoiAiia  Augusta, 
Princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  later  the  Empress 
Caprine  II  <q.v.).  He  succeeded  Elizabeth 
5  Jan.  1762;  immcdutely  concluded  a  peace  with 
Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  restoring  the  parts  of 
Prussia  conquered  by  Russia  and  sen<Ung  15^)00 
Russian  troops  to  join  Frederick's  army ;  and  in 
general  showed  himsdf  so  devoted  to  German 
ways  of  jiving,  and  so  enamored  of  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  mat  the  nobles  soon  rose  against 
him.  His  wife,  Catharine,  already  accused  of 
aduhery,  joined  the  conspiracy,  in  which  her 
lover  Orloff  and  his  fcrother  (see  Oklcvf)  also 
took  part,  and  8  Jalv  1762  was  proclaimed  em- 
press. Peter  offered  to  retire  to  Holstan,  but 
he  was  forced  to  abdicate  and  then  was 
assassinated  by  the  conspirators.  (Consult  Bain. 
R  N.,  ^Peter  III,  Emperor  of  Russia*  (West- 
minster 1902). 

PETER  I,  called  KASAGEOKGEViTCn  as  grand- 
son of  Karageorge  or  Czemy  Georgt,  former 
Idng  of  Serbia:  b.  Belgrade,  1846.  His  father, 
Alexander  Karageorgevich,  ousted  Michad 
Obrcnovitch  in  1&«,  but  in  1858  was  exiled  bf 
the  retuniing  Obrenovitch  dynasty.  Peter  was 
educated  in  Russian  military  schools  and  at 
Saint  Cyr;  fou^t  in  die  Franco-Prussian  War, 
being  thrice  captured;  furthered  the  Herzego- 
vinian  rising  in  1875;  married  Zorl^  princess 
of  Montenegro,  in  1883  and  lived  at  Cettinje 
until  her  death  in  1890.  He  then  resided  quietly 
in  Geneva  until  June  1903,  when  he  was  pro- 
clafaned  king  of  Serlna  by  the  army  officers  who 
iiad  killed  iCmg  Alexander  Obrenovitch  and 
Oueen  Dr^.  A  Pan-Slavist  apKirenUy,  he  is 
a  Liberal  with  leanings  toward  Russia,  but  is 
commonly  reckoned  the  mere  tool  of  the  army 
officers  who  themselves  occupied  as  posts  of 
authority.  Peter's  devation  to  the  throne  was 
received  coldly  by  most  of  the  nations.  Since 
his  occmndon.  he  has  fonnded  (1904)  the 
Order  of  die  Star  of  Karageorgevitch  in  four 
classes.  Upon  the  conquest  of  Serbia  in  1916^ 
he  fled  to  the  Island  of  Cbrfn,  rettmiing  to  Ser- 
bia in  1918  after  its  evacnation  by  the  Bulga- 
rians and  Austrians. 

PETER.  Epistles  of.  First  Peter,  His- 
torical Attestation.-—  Two  letters  appear  in 
the  New  Testament  with  the  name  of  Peter 
as  author.  The  early  testimony  that  the  first 
of  these  Epistles  was  written  by  him  is  unusu- 
ally early  and  strong.    It  has  often  been  re- 
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inated  that  except  1  John  no  other  of  the  Catho- 
lic £^fitles  is  so  strongly  attested  in  early 
Christian  lit<»'ature. 

Objectiont  to  Petrine  AnthonUp.^ 
critics  have,  however,  doubted  for  various 
reasons  that  Peter  was  the  audior  of  1  Peter. 

(1)  It  is  objected  that  there  exists  a  dependence 
on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  cannot  be  at>- 
tributed  to  Peter.  Certainly,  as  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized,  this  Ejnstle  shows  acquaint- 
ance with  and  use  of  both  Romans  and  Ephe- 
sians.  but  it  is  not  so  ^nerally  admitted  that 
this  fact  precludes  Petnne  authorship.  On  ^ 
other  hand,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  noduns 
which  we  kngw  of  Peter  justifies  us  in  hdl^ng 
that  he  was  an  original  thinker,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  decisive  reason  wl^  he  might  not 
have  made  such  use  of  Paul's  writings  as  is 
here  made.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  the 
more  indefinite  assertion  that  the  theological 
conceptions  may  be  denominated  Pauline.  It 
is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  difference  between  the 
(treachine  of  Paul  and  of  the  earlier  Apostles ; 
indeed,  ttiere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
fundamental  differences  existed  between  the  two. 
In  fact  it  is  simpler  to  explain  the  relations  to 
Pauline  language  and  thought  on  the  basis  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  letter  than  otherwise. 

(2)  Further  objection  is  made  to  Peter's  au- 
ttiorship  on  the  ground  of  the  lack  of  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  In  answer, 
it  is  aivued  that  it  is  unfair  to  set  op  -a^ 
standard  as  to  what  material  a  man  shall  use  in 
writing,  and  that  the  story  of  the  minutry  of 
Jesus  iriiich  we  find  in  the  Gospels  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  the  substance  of  Apostolic 
preaching.  In  fact  there  are  a  number  of  sli^it 
expressions,  too  subtle  to  be  the  work  of  a 
forger,  wfaidi  show  the  familiarity  of  an 
eyewitness  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  there 
are  a  much  greater  number  of  parallels  with 
his  teaching.  (3)  It  is  also  urged  that  the  con- 
diticms  of  the  ChristianB  addressed,  eqiedaUy 
in  regard  to  persecution,  require  a  date  later 
than  mtist  be  set  for  the  death  of  Peter.  But,  in 
answer,  it  is  said  that  Peter  mig^t  have  hyed 
to  a  time  later  than  the  Neronian  persecution, 
and  by  others  that  the  conditions  implied  may 
reasonably  be, held  to  have  already  existed  in 
the  time  of  Nero.  (4)  Another  difficulty  is 
made  out  of  the  fact  that  the  language  and 
style  of  the  Epistle  is  better  than  can  reasonabty 
be  attributed  to  the  Galilean  Apostle.  It  is 
answered  that  as  Greek  was  commonly  spolnn 
in  Galilee  in  the  time  of  Christ,  Peter  may  have 
used  it  familiarly  from  his  boyhood  and  have 
improved  in  his  use  of  the  language  during  the 
years  of  bis  Apostolic  travels.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  credit  Peter  alone  with  this 
Epistle,  since  the  connection  of  Silvanus  with 
it  (v,  12)  is  consistent  with  the  view  that  he 
aided  in  puttit^  the  letter  in  shape,  if,  indeed, 
the  phrase  does  not  retjuire  this  supposition.  In 
view  of  these  and  nmilar  considerations  the 
great  majority  of  sdiolars  bold  strongly  to  the 
traditional  Petnne  auAorship. 

Persona  Addressed. —  Those  to  whom  the 
letter  was  sent  were  addressed  <i,  1)  as  mem- 
bers of  the  "Dispersion,"  the  Jewish  name  at 
that  time  for  those  Jews  who  lived  outside  of 
Palestine,  but  various  statements  in  the  body 
of  the  letter  so  clearly  imply  that  the  readers 
were  of  Gentile  origin  that  it  is  Agreed  that  the 


word  "Dispersion*  is  used  fi^[uratively,  not 
Uterally.  These  readers  are  said  in  the  same 
address  to  live  in  Pwtos,  Galatia,  Cappadoda, 
Asia  and  Bithynia,  the  Roman  provinces  which 
covered  practically  the  wiuJe  oi  Asia  Minor. 

Date  and  Place  of  Compontion^  The 
tlate  of  the  Epistle^  if  genuine,  is,  as  has  al- 
ready been  suggested,  dependent  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  readers  in  regard  to  persecution 
and  the  date  to  be  se.t  for  the  death  of  Peter 
While  the  argument  of  Rams^  for  80  a-d.  is 
in  many  ways  plauuble,  the  majority  of  sdholars 
still  hold  that  it  was  written  between  64  and 
67.  The  majority  also  hold  that  *BabyIon" 
given  in  v.  13  as  the  place  of  composition  is 
used  figuratively  for  Rome,  in  harmony  with 
what  is  held  to  have  been  alrea<b'  Jewish  usage, 
as  it  is  shown  by  the  Revelation  to  have  later 
been  Christian  usage. 

Coatenta^  While  the  plan  of  the  letter  is 
not  very  shandy  defined,  me  contents  may  be 
briefly  summatiMd  as  follows:  i,  1-12.  Intro- 
ductmy;  I,  a  series  of  exhortations  relating  to 
die  indnndaal  of  the  readers,  to  hope, 
holiness,,  reverential  fear,  love  and  desire  for 
truth,  i,  15-ii,  10;  U,  a  second  series  of  ex- 
faortatitHis  with  regard  to  relations  to  others, 
^it  dvil  power,  submission  of  slaves  to  their 
masters,  husbands  and  wives,  and  duties  in  view 
of  persecution,  ii,  ll-iv,  6;  III,  another  series 
of  varied  exhortations  touching  the  individual 
lif^  iv,  7-v,  9;  the  a>ocluBi<»i  being  a  few 
personal  words  presumably  in  Peter's  own  hand- 
writing and  two  brief  prayers. 

Character.— This  letter  is  often  called  an 
*^istle  of  hope.'  Its  primary  object  seems 
to  have  been  a  message  of  encouragement  to 
the  persecuted  Christians  of  die  time.  Von 
Soden  diaracterizes  it  thus:  *This  simplidtsr 
of  thought  joined  with  intimacy  of  appeal,  this 
lofty  moral  earnestness  joined  with  joyous, 
indeed  jubilant,  hope  —  amid  a  prevailii^;  at- 
mosphere of  trial  and  a£9iction  ...  — all 
comnne  to  make  this  short,  impressive  letter 
one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of  primi- 
tive Christianity,  a  jewel  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment worthy  to  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
ilie  great  Apostle.* 

Second  Peter,  Historical  Attestation.— The 
second  Epistle  ^scribed  to  Peter  was  not  till 
late  given  an  undiluted  place  in  the  Ouion, 
and  Ike  authorship  vAich  it  daims  is  more 
widely  set  aside  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
bo(rfc  of  the  New  Testament.  Eusebius  redEons 
it  among  the  Slispnted*  books,  though  this 
must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  he  did  not  him- 
self accept  it  It  is  found  in  the  Sinattic  and 
Vatican,  our  oldest  manuscripts.  In  the  3d  cen- 
tury it  had  found  considerable  acceptance,  but 
the  traces  of  its  influence  in  the  2d  century  are 
comparatively  scanty  and  uncertain. 

Objections  to  Petrine  Authorship.— 
Agiainst  its  claim  to  be  written  by  tlie  j^^stle 
Peter  (i,  1),  it  is  urged  (1)  that  the  author 
makes  conspicuous  endeavors  to  have  it  appear 
thus.  Not  only  does  the  claim  stand  in  the 
address  of  the  letter,  but  also  it  is  argued  that 
the  references  to  the  first  letter,  to  the  Trans- 
figuration, to  the  prediction  hy  Jesus  of  Peter's 
death,  all  are  introduced  to  substantiate  this 
claim.  In  answer,  it  is  argued  that  Peter  cer- 
tainly might  have  said  all  that  is  attributed  to 
him.   Attention  is  also  caUed  to  the  fact  that 
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in  many  points  there  are  somewhat  striking 
differoices  between  I  Peter  and  2  Peter,  whicfi 
an  imitator  would  have  been  cx|)ected  to  avoid, 
as,  for  example,  that  in  the  opening  address  the 
very  name  of  Peter  appears  in  a  form-  quite 
different  from  that  in  the  first  letter.  <2)  The 
unlikeness  between  the  two  letters  in  vocabulary 
and  style  is  also  urged  a^inst  Petrine  author* 
ship.  This  shouhl  certainly  be  recognised  to 
the  fall,  but  its  significance  is  greatly  lessened 
if  die  first  letter  is  largely  due,  as  many  hold, 
to  the  aid  of  Silvanus.  A  difference  in  assist- 
ants might  practical^  explain  th«  whole  diffcr- 
ence  in  the  letters,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
should  be  noted  that  certain  subtle  resemblances 
exist  which  need  to  be  taken  into  account. 
(3)  The  unlikeness  in  the  thoughts  advanced  is 
used  as  an  argument  that  the  two  ^istles  can- 
not be  due  to  the  same  author.  To  this  it  has 
beat  answered  tbat  while  the  encouragements 
of  1  Peter  are  lacking,  or,  rather,  are  replaced 
by  warnings,  and  while  instead  of  ^ope,* 
which  is  the  keynote  of  1  Peter,  *knowleQge* 
is  emphasized  in  2  Peter,  this  may  fairly  be 
eiqitained  by  the  different  conditions  and  needs 
of  those  addressed.  (4)  It  is  also  urged  that 
the  errorists  attacked  must  have  belonged  to 
the  2d  century.  But  while  doubtless  there 
were  such  errorists  in  the  2d  century,  it 
can  scarcely  be  demonstrated  that  such  did 
not  ewst  in  the  1st  century  as  well  To  very 
many  minds  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  to  which  2 
Peter  is  according  to  generu  consent  largely 
indebted,  would  demonstrate  the  early  date  of 
the  evils  combated.  (See  article  Jude,  Epistle 
op).  (5)  It  has  sometimes  been  insisted  that  an 
Apostle  could  not  have  used  the  material  of 
Jude  as  did  the  author  of  2  Peter.  But  such 
assertions  are  unsafe.  It  is  at  least  conceivable 
that  Peter,  recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
warnings  of  Jude,  might  have  ^ven  them  the 
weight  of  his  authority.  (6)  It  is  further  held 
that  some  phrases,  as  'your  Apostles,*  the  ref- 
erence to  Paul's  Epistles  as  •Scripture,*  and  the 
fact  that  some  were  disappointed  at  the  delay 
of  the  expected  end,  all  imply  a  later  date  than 
would  be  consistent  with  Peter's  authorship. 
But  many  thoughtful  scholars  do  not  feci  that 
this  is  a  necessary  inference.  (7\  It  is  also 
urged  that  the  Epistle  as  a  whole  is  unworthy 
of  the  AiMStle  Peter.  But  there  seems  to  be 
of  late  an  increasing  recognition  that,  even 
though  not  a  great  creative  work,  it  yet  de- 
serves what  Calvin  said  of  it:  *Since  the 
majesty  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  exhibits  itself 
in  every  part  of  the  Epistle,  I  feel  a  scruple 
in  rejecting  it  wholly.*  Many  scholars  of  the 
first  rank  still  accept  the  Petrine  authorship, 
and  many  who  do  not  accept  it  would  also  not 
characterize  the  book  as  a  forgery.  On  the 
contrary,  they  would  insist  that  for  the  author 
to  Rive  the  name  of  Peter  to  his  work  was  not 
dishonestly  intended,  but  was  instead  a  literary 
device  not  uncommon  at  the  time  nor  to  be 
regarded  as  discreditable  when  judged  as  it 
sluuld  be  by  the  standards  not  of  our  age  but 
of  his  own. 

,  Circumstances  of  Composition. —  If  genu- 
me,  it  cannot  be  later  than  80  in  any  case,  or 
than  66  if  Peter  perished  in  the  Neronian  per- 
secution, and  the  place  of  composition  would 
natural^  be  Rome  if  the  earUer  date  is  ac- 
cepted, but  would  be  wholly  uncertain  with 


the  later  date.  If  not  genuine,  the  date  mi«^t 
fall  almost  anywhere  between  80  and  130,  but . 
the  language  of  the  Fathers  would  seem  to 
show  that  It  was  composed  not  later  than  the 
first  quarter  of  the  2d  century,  and  it  might 
Well  nave  been  before  100.  The  place  would 
then  be  ■  wholly  a  matter  of  conjecture,  as 
would  the  special  evils  which  it  was  its  purpose 
to  correct 

Contents^  After  a  brief  address,  i,  1, 2,  the 
author  exhorts  to  'growth  in  the  Christian  Ufe 
to  full  knowledge  of  Qirist.  i,  3-^11;  then  jus- 
tifies his  reminders  by  the  Divine  testimony 
at  the  time  of  the  Transf^uration,  i,  12-20; 
denounces  the  false  teachers  and  warns  of 
doom,  ii,  1-22 ;  and  makes  a  final  appeal  to  his 
readers  based  on  the  coming  destruction  of  the 
world,  iii,  1-18. 

Bibliography.— Bi^,  Ch^  'Coomtentary  on 
the  Jostle  of  Saint  Peter^  (International  Criti- 
cal Commentary  1901);  Mayor,  J.  B.,  <Tfae 
Epistle  of  Jude  and  die  Second  Epistle  of 
Saint  Peter>  (1907);  Moffatt,  las.,  Untroduc- 
tion  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament* 
(19U);  Salmon,  Geo.,  ^Historical  Introduction 
to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament*  (1885); 
Zahn,  Theodor,  ^Introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament* (Eng.  tnms..  Vol.  II,  1909). 

David  Fosns  Enas, 
Profetsor  of  New  Testament  InterpretaHon, 

Colgate  University. 

PETBR.  Order  of.  See  Osdeds,  Royau 

PBTBR  OP  BLOTS,  blwa,  English  prel- 
ate: b.  Blois,  1135;  d.  about  1208.  He  received 
his  education  at  Paris  and  Bologna;  became 
tutor  to  William  II  of  Sicily  and  Ireeper  of 
the  royal  seal.  In  1173  he  entered  the  service 
of  Henry  II  of  England,  by  whom  he  was  dis- 
paicbed  on  misnons  to  Parts  and  Rome.  In 
1176  Peter  became  secretary  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  From  1 191  to  1195  he  was  sec- 
retary to  Queen  Eleanor.  He  was  one  of  flie 
most  learned  men  of  his  timie.  He  wrote  sev- 
ei-al  works  of  which  the  ^Epistles'  (Brussels 
1480)  is  the  most  important. 

PBTBR  CLAVBR.  Saint,  Spanish  Jesuit 
misEionary:  b.  at  V«rdu  in  Catalonia  1580;  d. 
Cartagena,  New  (jranada.  South  America,  8 
Sept.  1654.  He  entered  upon  his  novitiate  in 
the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Tarn^na  in  1602,  and 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  province  of  his 
order  in  New  Granada  he  was  sent  to  Carta- 
gena as  missionary  to  the  negroes  in  1610. 
After  two  years  of  further  study  in  dte  College 
of  Santa  F^  de  Bogota,  he  was  orduned  priest; 
and  from  that  dme  labored  heroicaSly  for  44 
years  in  behalf  of  the  blacks.  Beanng  food 
and  medicines  be  visited  the  slaven  imme- 
diately upon  their  arrival  in  Cartagena  harbor, 
and  when  the  negroes  had  been  landed,  in- 
structed them,  organizing  a  band  of  oatechists 
for  the  purpose;  directed  tbdr  care  in  the  hos- 
IHtals;  obtamed  for  them  htunane  treatment  by 
tbdr  owners;  regularly  conducted  for  such  as 
remained  in  CZart^^ena  services  in  the  Jesuit 
Church ;  and  extended  his  labors  widely  among 
the  mines  and  plantations  of  the  province.  Un- 
able to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  he  labored 
ceaselessly  to  mitigate  its  cruelties  through  a 
noble  ministrv  to  its  victims.  He  was  beati- 
fied by  Pius  IX  16  July  1850  and  canonized  by- 
Leo  Xm  15  Jan.  im.  Consult  dw  Uvea  hy 
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Schdkle  (1833;  a  translation  into  German  of 
the  work  by  the  J«suiit  Fleurian) ;  and  Hover 
(1888).  Also  de  Andra<b»  F.,  'lives  of  the 
Samts>  (Madrid  1657). 

PETER  THE  CRUEL»  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon.  See  Pedbo  the  Cbuel. 

PETER  THB  HERMIT,  preacher  of  the 
first  crusade:  b.  diocese  of  Amiens  about  1050; 
d  Neufmoutier,  near  Huy,  8  July  1115.  Many 
fictitious  stories,  have  been  'given  of  his  early 
life.  It  is  generally  believed  that  he  had  been 
a  French  military  officer,  and  that  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Palestine  about  1093  but  did  not 
actually  reach  the  Holy  City,  owing  to  the  dan- 
gers encountered.  He  is  reported  to  have 
made  a  journey  to  Rome'  and  by  some  is  cred- 
ited with  having  proposed  the  Crusades  to  Po^ 
Urban  II,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  thrir 
author.  After  the  Council  of  Clermont  (see 
Crusades),  he  preached  the  crusade  in  central 
and  northern  France,  cveiywhere  arousing  un- 
precedented enthusiasm.  He  jounreyed  about 
on  mule-back,  clad  in  a  hermit's  robe,  and  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  a  crucifix.  Wherever  oppor- 
tunity offered  he  urged  the  cause.  The  success 
of  his  enthnnastic  harangues  was  proportionate 
to  the  boldness  of  his  scheme  and  the  ignorance 
of  his  au(£itors.  Peter  himself  led  the  way 
throu^  Hunp:ary  at  the  head  of  the  first  undis- 
ciplined multitude  of  more  than  30,000  men,  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  whom  survived 
to  reach  the  city.  He  preached  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  8  July  1099,  took  part  in  tiie  capture 
of  Jerusalem  (15  July)  ;  and,  having  witnessed 
die  acoom^shment  of  his  undertaldog,  re- 
turned to  ms  native  cotmtry,  where  he  founded 
the  abbey  of  Neufmoutier  and  died  its  prior. 
Consult  Donnet,  F.,  *Picrre  I'Hermite  et  la 
Famille  L'hermitie  d'Anvers*  (Antwerp  1^). 

PETER  IBBETSON.  The  novel  which 
first  brought  to  George  Du  Maurier  fame  as  a 
writer  of  fiction.  Its  success  led  to  the  writing 
of  the  two  other  novels,  *Trilby>  and  *The 
Martian,*  whidi  complete  the  author's  major 
literary  achievement.  It  is  important  to  re- 
members that  these  works  were  produced  as  a 
venture,  by  one  who  was  not  a  professional 
writer.  Du  Mauner  was  an  artist,  and  first 
became  famous  as  an  iUustrator  of  Punch.  In 
1859,  at  the  age  of  25,  he  suddenly  lost  the 
«^t  of  one  eye  as  a  result  of  detached  retina. 
When  the  ^dit  of  die  other  «ye  became  imcer- 
tain,  he  lived  under  the  fear  of  becoming  un- 
able to  earn  his  living  by  the  prosecution  of  his 
regular  work.  He  therefore  turned  to  writing. 
About  1891,  encouraged  by  Henry  James,  Du 
Maurier  wrote  *Peter  Ibbetson'  for  Harper 
and  Brothers,  The  story  was  published  seri- 
ally in  Harper's  Magazine  in  1891  (June  to 
November  numbers  inclusive),  and  was  later 
issued  in  book  form.  Three  factors  contri^ 
uted  to  the  success  of  the  work.  First,  the 
scenes  of  the  story  are  those  of  Du  Manner's 
own  early  life,  and  over  the  whole  narrative 
particularly  over  the  early  chapters,  diere  hangs; 
a  -truly  deli^tful  atmosphere  of  reminiscence. 
Certainly,  few  readers  can  resist  the  appeal  of 
Du  Maurier's  narrative  of  young  Peter's  jour- 
ney from  London  to  Paris  — from  *a  dingy 
booise  in  the  heart  of  London  in  a  long  street 
of  desolating  straiE^tness  thait  led  to  a  dreary 
BQUare  and  back  again,*  to  Fas^y.  dw  suburb  of 
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Paris,  where  he  awoke  to  find  himself  *on  a 
beautiful  June  morning  in  a  charming  Frendi 
garden,  where  the  warm,  sweet  atmosimere  was 
laden  with  the  scent  of  lilac  and  syringa,  and 
gay  with  butterflies  and  dragon-flies  and 
hamblebees.*  Second,  the  stmematural  element 
attracted  many  readers.  The  action  of  die 
story  centers  abotM  the  atnlity  of  Peter  Ibbet- 
son  and  Mary,  Ducfiees  of  Towers,  to  live  in 
the  work!  of  dreams  a  life  entirely  apart  from 
their  actual  life.  Lastly,  Ehi  Manner  illustrated 
his  own  stoiy  widi  the  skill  which  only  a  gifted 
artist  can  summon.  The  least  artistic  feature 
of  the  novel  is  the  handling  of  the  supernatural 
clement.  The  delicate  feeling  evidenced  in  the 
autobiographical  portion  constituta  the  diief 
diann  of  the  stoi^,  and  will  keep  the  wotk 
afive  for  a  long  tune.  *Peter  Ibbet^m,*  like 
*Trilby,>  has  been  successfully  dramatized. 

Waldo  H.  Dunw. 

PETER  LOMBARD,  or  PETER  THE 
LOMBARD,  Italian  theokigian:  b.  at  LumeUo, 
Lombardy,  about  1100;  d.  1164.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Bologna,  Rheima  and  under  Abelard  at 
Paris.  He  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
Notre  Dame  School  and  was  made  bishop  of 
Paris  in  1159.  After  a  year  in  charge  of  the 
see  he  resigned.  He  compiled  *Sententiaruni 
Libri  IV,'  coJlected  from  the  works  of  Saint 
Augustine  and  other  doctors  of  the  Church 
(Consult  Hamack,  A.,  <  History  of  Doctrine* 
(£tig.  trans.,  Boston  1899)  ;  De  (^ellinck.  <The 
Book  of  Sentences*  (in  Dublin  Review.  1910); 
Protois,  *Pierre  Lombard,  son  epoque,  sa  vie, 
ses  icnta,  son  influence^  (Paris  1881). 

PETER  MARTYR,  Protestant  divine:  b. 
Florence,  1500;  d.  Zurich,  1562.  As  Pietro 
Martire  Vermigli,  son  of  Stefano  Vermigli,  he 
entered  at  16  the  order  of  the  r^lar  canons 
of  Saint  Augustine,  at  the  monastery  of  Fie- 
sole.  In  1519  he  removed  to  Padua,  where  he 
studied  Gredc  and  phibsophy.  In  1526  he 
commenced  to  preodi,  and  attracted  great  ap- 
plause in  several  cities  of  Italy.  For  a  time  he 
was  prior  of  Saint  Fridian's  at  Lucca.  After 
receiving  numerous  important  offices  in  his 
order  his  religious  opinions  were  considered 
as  savoring  too  much  of  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
formers, Luther  and  Zwin^lius.  At  length  he 
renounced  Roman  Catholicism,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  quit  Italy.  At  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland,  he  was  received  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner by  the  Protestant  clergy  (1542).  Soon 
after  he  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Strass- 
bui^,  and  in  1547  accompanied  Bucer,  Fagius 
and  other  learned  reformers,  on  the  invitation 
of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  to  En^and,  where  be 
was  made  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  and 
canon  of  Christchurdi.  Martyr  had  followed 
the  example  of  Luther  in  marrying  a  nun  who 
had  roiounced  her  vows.  He  was  appointed  to 
die  theological  chair  at  Oxford  in  1549,  and  be- 
came a  very  efficient  assistant  to  the  Engli^ 
reformed  clergy  in  carryitw  on  their  plans  of 
innovation  in  the  CThurch.  On  the  accession  of 
Queen  Mary,  bang  commanded  to  quit  the 
country,  he  returned  to  Strassburg  and  resumed 
his  former  situation.  In  1556  he  removed  to 
Ziirich  to  occupy  the  office  of  professor  of 
theology.  In  1561  he  assisted  at  the  famous 
conference  between  the  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants held  at  Poissy,  in  France.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  works  on  theology  and  com- 
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mcDtaries  on  the  boDka  of  both      Old  and  the 

New  Testament 

PETER  PAN.  a  play  for  children  written 
by  Sir  James  M.  Barrie  in  1904.  Id  1905  it 
was  produced  in  New  Yoik,  Miss  yonde 
Adams  assuming  the  principal  r61e. 

PETER  PARLEY.  See  GoanrcH,  Savctl 

Griswold. 

PBTSR-PENNY,  or  PBTBR-PSNCB. 

See  Peter's  Pekce. 

PETER  SCHLEMIHLS  WUNDBR- 
SAME  GBSCHICHTB.  <The  Wonderful 
History  of  Peter  Schlemihl*  by  A-dalbert  von 
Chamrsso — first  published  in  Germany  in  1814, 
in  the  United  Sutes  in  &iElish  translation  in 
18^ — is  one  of  the  moM  famous  fairy-tales  of 
German  Romanticism.  The  fundamental  idea, 
that  a  man  can  lose  his  shadow,  Chamrsso 
probably  took  from  folk-lore  and  he  made  it  a 
fasdnattng  means  of  putting  the  reader  in  en 
atmosphere  hovering  between  the  real  and  the 
fantastic  The  meaning  whidi  Chamisso  gave 
to  the  shadow  seems  to  be  social  repute  -vmich 
men  imserstively  demand  of  cadi  other  mth- 
oot  testing  it  for  its  true  value  ScfalemihI.  a 
Hebrew  name,  originaJIy  meaning  friend  of 
God,  Theophilus,  was  also  used  euphemistically 
by  the  Jews  for  a  man  who  is  denied  all  success 
in  the  world.  Our  Peter  Schlemihl  exchanges 
his  shadow  for  the  gold  sack  of  Portunatus,  but 
only  to  fall  a  victim  to  onfaappiniess  very  soon, 
since  men  withdraw  from  htm  on  account  of 
his  defeot  and  he  hinwdf  becomes  inrolved  in 
guilt  Yet  when  the  devil  wants  to  return  his 
diadow  to  lum  in  exchange  for  his  soul, 
Schlemihl,  as  the  friend  of  God,  rejects  the 
proposal  and  throws  away  the  magic  gold  sack 
besides.  He  seeks  refuge  in  nature  and  travels 
about  the  world  in  seven-lea^e  boots.  When 
overtaken  with  sickness  he  is  reconciled  with 
his  fellow-men  who  ^e  care  of  him  and  in 
his  sickness  do  not  look  for  Ins  shadow.  Fi- 
nally, hon>ever,  be  returns  to  his  studies  of 
nature  and  finds  his  de^wst  satisSaction  In 
communion  with  her  and  his  own  better  sdf. 

Undoubtedly  *The  Wonderful  Histoiy  of 
Peter  SchkmihP  contains  features  and  eicpe- 
riences  of  Chamtsso's  own,  but  the  poet  him- 
self protested  against  carrying  the  comparison 
between  him  and  the  hero  of  his  story  too  far. 
Consult  edition  in  'Deutsdie  National-Litera- 
tur>  (1882-%  Vol.  148.  with  excellent  introduc- 
tion and  references) ;  English  translation  in 
^German  Ckissics*  (Vol  V). 

EWALD  ElSQtHASOT. 

PETER  SIMPLE,  a  tale  of  life  on  the 
sea.  told  in  his  best  vein  by  Captain  Ifarryat 
and  first  publidied  in  1834. 

PETER  THE  VBNERABLB,  Abbot  of 
Cluny:  b.  Montboissier,  about  IQ^;  d.  Quiqr, 
25  Dec.  11 56.  He  was  educated  cn  a  monastery 
of  the  Cisterciaos,  and  entered  the  mon^tery 
of  Cluny  in  1111.  In  1122  he  became  abbot 
there  and  for  35  years  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence for  good  m  the  West  In  1134  he  at- 
tended the  0>uncil  of  Pisa  and  brou^  about  a 
recofpiition  of  Innocent  II  as  the  legitimate 
Pontiff.  To  Abelard,  Peter  gave  a  refuge  in 
Uie  dosiiig  years  of  the  former's  life.  Peter 
was  a  s<±oIar  of  groat  ability.  He  caused  a 
translation  of  the  Koran  to  be  made,  which  for 
many  years  was  the  on^y  one  in  exiatenra,  and 
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wrote  several  treatises  includii%  those  'Against 
the  Jews':  <Two  Bocfe  of  Miracles,^  and 
'Against  me  Saracens.'  For  these  and  his 
other  works  consult  Mwue,  ^Patrologia  Latina* 
(Vol.  CLXXXIX).  Consult  also  Demimded, 
<Pierre  le  Venerable'  (new  ed.,  Paris  1895) ; 
d'Avenel,  J.,  'Viede  Pierre  le  Vin&ablc>  <jb, 
1874) ;  Wilkens.  C  A.,  <Petnu  der  Ehrwtir- 
dige>  (Leipzig  1857). 

PBTBSBORO,  N.  R,  town  in  Hills- 

bonough  C^unt;}r.  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  40  nnles  southwest  of  Manchester. 
It  has  a  public  library,  a  historical  society,  bas- 
ket faotoricB,  cotton  mlh,  etc.  In  recent  years 
groups  of  artcraft  workers,  art  and  music  stu- 
dents have  established  colonies  m  Peterboro. 
The  town  owns  the  water-supply  system.  Pop. 
2.277. 

PETERBOROUGH,  pe'ter-bur-d.  Charles 
Mordannt,  So  Easl  of,  English  soldier:  b. 
about  1658:  d.  Lisbon,  Portugal,  25  Oct  1735. 
He  succeeded  to  his  title  and  estate  in  1675, 
went  to  Holland  in  the  reign  of  James  II,  and, 
entering  into  the  scheme  of  his  dethronement 
returned  to  ^igland  with  William  III,  by 
whom  he  was  created  E»rl  of  Monmouth.  He 
succeeded  to  the  earhkMu  of  Feterborot^  in, 
1697,  and  in  1705  was  employed  as  jotnt-com- 
mander  with  Sir  Cloudeslo'  Shovel  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  Spam,  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  In  1710-11  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  Turin  and  other  Italian  courts,  and 
in  1712  governor  of  Minorca.  In  1722  he  was 
made  general  of  -Uie  marine  forces  of  Great 
Britain.  Lord  Peterborough  was  intimate  with 
his  literary  contemporaries,  and  was  himself  a 
writer  of  versa  He  figures  as  Lord  Ormont  in 
George  Meredith's  novel,  ^Lord  Ormont  and 
His  Aminta.*  Consult  Warburton,  'Memoirs 
of  Charles  Mordaunt'  (1853) ;  Russell,  'Me- 
moir of  Charles  Mordaunt>  (1887) ;  Stebbing, 
<Pe*erborough>  (1890). 

PETERBOROUGH,  Canada,  a  port  of 
entry  and  county-scat  of  Peterborotig^h  County, 
Ontario,  on  the  Outonabee  River  and  Trent 
Valley  Canal,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Canadian  Pacific  railwaj^  75  miles  northeast 
of  Toronto.  The  ci^  is  wdl  laid  out  with 
wide  and  legahr  'Streets,  and  has  a  dty  hall, 
post  office,  customs  and  inland  revenue  buildings, 
mechanior  Institute,  normal  sdiool,  collegiate 
institute,  11  odier  sdbooh,  13  churches,  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  building.  Young 
Women^s  Christian  Assodation  building,  a  pub- 
lic library,  hospitak,  banks  and  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  A  United  States  consular 
agent  is  resident  here.  Fetetiborougfa  is  the 
centre  of  a  ridi  agricultural  res^.  It  exports 
lumber,  peas,  oats,  bailey,  wheat,  flour,  leather, 
furs,  cheesy  wool  and  pork.  The  manufactures 
include  steaun-engines,  agricultural  implements, 
mill  machinery,  fonndiy  products,  furniture, 
fur  garments,  harness,  boats,  dectrical  ma- 
chinery, mining  machinery,  laundry  machinery, 
bricks  and  tiles,  aerated  water,  silk  labels, 
llanos,  locks,  canoes,  6our,  quaker  oats,  cream 
s^rators,  dairy  supplies,  steel  window  sashes, 
miarble,  yam,  carpets,  women's  and  children's 
dresses,  and  mattresses.  There  are  saw  and 
planing  mills,  electrical  and  carbon  works.  A 
hydraulic  Uft-lock.  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  wortd.  designed  to  lift  vessels  140  feet  k>ng 
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to  a  height  of  6S  feet  in  one  movement,  was 
completed  at  Peteitorous^  in  1904.  (See  Cak- 
AKAH  Canals).  There  are  now  50  miles  of 
yrs/ter  mains,  40  miles  of  concrete  sidewalk,  five 
miles  of  asphaltic  concrete  pavement,  and  30 
miles  of  sewers  in  the  city.  The  waterworks 
system,  electric  distribution  system,  garbage 
(fisposat  plant  and  sewerage  system  are  owned 
and  controlled  by  ihe  city.  The  city  is  the 
headquarters  for  Canadian  General  Etectric 
Company,  De  Haval  Dairy  Supi^y  Company, 
Vermont  Marble  Company  for  Canada,  Quaker 
Oats  Company  for  Canada.  Pop.  about  25,000^ 

PETBRBOROUaH.  En^bnd.  an  iniKopB] 
city,  in  the  coun^  and  43  miles  north  by  east 
of  the  town  of  Northanvton,  mainly  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Neo.  It  is  the  raihray  centre 
of  a  large  agricultural  district;  its  com  and 
stock  markets  and  its  manufactures  of  agricul- 
tural imt^ments  are  of  great  importance.  The 
principal  building  is  its  cadradral,  founded  by 
Feada,  son  of  Penda,  fourth  king  of  Merda, 
in  655,  and  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  870.  Re- 
buHt  m  966,  in  1116  a  great  part  of  die  edifice 
was  destroyed  by  fire;  in  the  following  year  its 
restoration  was  commenced;  but  not  till  the 
evening  of  the  16th  century  did  the  structure 
assume  its  present  aspect.  The  prevailing  char- 
acter of  the  building  is  Norman,  but  it  exhibits 
examples  of  transition,  early  English,  decorated 
En^ish  and  perpendicular  styl«.  llie  most 
commanding  feature  is  the  west  fnmt,  consist- 
ing of  three  magnificent  pointed  arches  80  feet 
hif^,  surmounted  by  pe£ments  and  pinnacles, 
and  flanked  by  turrets  with  spires  and  pinnacles. 
The  whole  front  forms  a  square  of  150  feet  in 
height  and  breadtfi.  Catlianne  of  Aragon,  wife 
of  Henry  VIII,  was  interred  in  this  cathedral. 
The  building  has  recently  under|rone  extensive 
repairs  and  restorations.  The  minster  precincts 
show  the  remains  of  a  clobter,  a  fine  perpendic- 
ular gaiteway  leading  to  the  deanery,  a  massive 
tower  and  gateway  oonduoting  to  <aie  bishop's 
palace,  and  an  old  cha|»d.  now  used  is  a  mu- 
seum. Other  public  buildings  are  seven 
churches,  a  nunuier  of  Nouconfonmst  chi^Kk, 
the  towiihall,  corn  exchange,  county  court  of- 
fices, several  banks  and  a  post-office.  There  is  a 
training  college  for  Church  of  England  school- 
masters, granuDar-^cfaool,  mixklle-claas  school, 
etc.  There  are  also  an  infirmary  and  dispen- 
sary and  monastic  almshouse.   Pop.  33,574. 

PBTBRHBAD,  pe-tir-h«d',  Scotland,  a  sea- 
port town  in  the  county  and  32  miles  by  road 
north-northeast  of  Aberdeen,  on  a  peninsula, 
fhe  most  easterly  point  of  Scotland,  with  a  har- 
bor on  either  side  of  it,  anmnunicating  by  a 
cut  across  the  isthumus.  A  great  harbor  of 
refuge  is  being  constructed  convict  labor. 
The  town  has  several  churches,  a  town-hall 
with  a  spire  110  feet  high,  free  library  and 
museum,  a  maricet>cross,  a  customhouse,  excel- 
lent schools,  a  convict  prison,  public  baths,  mu^ 
nicipal  lo^ng-honse,  etc  Tliere  are  a  woolen 
factory  and  granite-polishing  woika.  The  town 
has  a  considerable  trade:  Tne  Greenland  whale 
and  seal  fisheries,  once  of  importance,  have  all 
but  ceased;  but  the  town  is  stilt  an  important 
centre  of  the  herrin^-fisheiy.  Some  miles  from 
the  town  are  the  rums  of  the  castles  of  Ravens- 
craiff  and  Inverugie,  the  latter  once  the  seat  of 
the  Kdths,  earls-marischal  of  Scotland.  There 
is  at  Peterhead  a  statue  (presented  to  the  town 
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by  WiHiam  I,  emperor  of  Germany)  of  James 
Kdth,  field-marshal  in  the  Prussian  service, 
who  was  hilled  at  the  battle  of  Ifodikircb  m 
1758.  Pop.  13,559. 

PBTBRHOP.  ^'tjir-hfiL  Russia,  a  town  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  18  miles  west  of  S^nt 
Fetersburgr  noted  for  an  imperial  summer  pal- 
ace buih  hy  Peter  the  Great  in  1711.  It  con- 
tains a  fine  collection  of  paintiiws  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  parks  and  gardens  laid 
out  on  the  model  of  those  at  Versailles,  with 
cascades,  terraces  and  summer  hoiues.  Popu- 
lation estimated  at  15,000. 

PETERKIN,  George  William.  American 
bishop :  b.  Clearspring,  Md,  21  March  1841.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia  and  at  the  the<4ogical  seminaiy  of  Vir- 
ginia- From  1861-4S5  he  served  in  the  Confeder- 
ate Amy^  becoming  first-Heutcnant  and  adju- 
tant to  Gen.  W.  A.  Pendleton  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Vir^nia.  He  then  assisted  his 
father  in  bis  duties  at  Saint  James  Church, 
Richmoudr  Va.  (1868) ;  was  rector  oi  Saint 
Stephen's  Church.  Culpeper,  Va.  (1869) ; 
Memorial  Church,  Md.  (1873).  In  1893  he  or- 
ganized a  mission  in  Brazil,  in  Porto  Rico  in 
1901.  He  founded  the  Sheltering  Arms  Hosia- 
tal  in  1886.  He  has  been  first  lashop  of  West 
Virginia  since  1878.  Among  his  publications 
are  'Records  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  Western  Virginia  and  West  Virginia' ; 
^Handbook  for  the  use  of  Members  and  Friends 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,*  and  vari- 
ous other  articles. 

PBTSRHANN,  p&'t«r-man,  Aufiruat  H«in- 
rich,  German  geographer:  b.  Bleicherode,  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  18  Apnl  1822;  d.  Gotha,  25  Sept. 
1878.  He  learned  his  art  at  the  Potsdam 
School  of  Geography.  His  first  important  woric 
in  cartographv  was  a  ms^  for  Humboldt's  <Cen- 
tral  Asia.>  In  1845  he  went  to  Edinburgh  and 
assisted  Keith  Johnston  in  die  preparation  of 
his  ^Physical  Atlas,*  and  in  1847  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  became  a  member  of  the  Ro>'al 
Geographical  Society  and  contributed  to  the 
*EncycIop8edia  Britannica,*  etc  Queen  Vic- 
toria appointed  him  •Physical  Geographer 
Royal*  In  1854  he  became  professor  of  ge- 
ography at  Gotha  and  superintendent  of  Justus 
Perthes'  geographical  establishment,  editing  for 
14  ytais  'Petermann's  Mittdlungen,^  whidi  he 
founded  in  1855,  the  foremost  among  the  geo- 
graphical magazines.  He  traveled  extensively 
in  the  Orient  and  wrote  of  Ws  travels.  He  was 
associated  with  Hubner  in  important  discoveries 
in  chemistry  and  provings  of  the  atomic  theory. 

PETERS,  pe'terz,  or  PETER,  Huph,  Ene- 
lish  Puritan  Clergyman:  b.  Fowey,  Cornwall, 
June  1598;  d  London,  16  Oct.  1660.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  took  orders  and 
preached  with  much  acceptance  at  Saint  Sepul- 
chre, London,  for  a  time  but  was  presently  im- 
prisoned for  non-confotmity  by  Archbisbop 
Laud.  On  being  released  he  went  to  Rotterdam 
and  from  about  1632  was  minister  of  an  inde- 
pendent congregation  there.  In  1635  he  came 
to  New  England  and  in  December  1636  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  succession  to  Roger  \WlIiams,  whose 
followers  he  excommunicated.  In  1637  he  was 
made  an  overseer  of  the  newly  established  Har- 
vard College.  He  proved  himself  to  be  a  public- 
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spirited  ctticen,  was  active  in  civil  and  comrner- 
cutl  affairs  and  in  March  1638  was  appointed  to 
assist  in  coHectine  and  revising  the  laws  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  He  was  sent  to 
England  in  Aueast  1641,  witti  two  others,  to  ob- 
tain revision  of  the  laws  of  trade  and  excise,  in 
which  commission  titey  were  successf  td.  Peters 
then  joined  the  Parliamentarians,  became  a  chap- 
lain in  the  arnqr,  is  said  to  have  held  a  colonel's 
commission  and  was  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
popular  cause.  He  had  intended  to  return  to 
America,  but  various  matters  prevented  and 
during:  the  Protectorate  he  was  a  zealous  sup- 
porter of  Cromwell,  on  whose  death  he  preached 
a  sermon  from  the  text  "My  Servant  Moses 
is  Dead.*  At  the  Restoration  he  was  exempted 
from  die  Act  of  Indemnity,  sent  to  the  Tower 
and  indicted  for  high  treason  as  haviiw  been 
concerned  in  the  death  of  Charles  I.  He  was 
able  to  prove  false  the  rumor  of  his  having  been 
present  on  the  scaffold  at  the  king's  execution, 
but  was  found  guilty  of  treason  and  was  be- 
headed at  Charing  Cross.  His  i>rivate  char- 
acter, as  was  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was  the 
subject  of  much  attack  and  the  grossest  im- 
morality was  charged  against  him,  without  any 
solid  basis.  He  appears  to  have  been  honest 
and  high-minded,  but  given  to  violent  denuncia- 
tions of  his  opponents  and  wanting  in  judg- 
ment. His  writings  are  mainly  political  pamph- 
lets and  sermons.  Consult  Peters,  Samuel,  'His- 
tory of  Hugh  Peters*  (1807);  Felt,  <Memoir 
and  Defense  of  Hugh  Peters*  (1851);  and 
'Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 

PBTBRS,  John  Punnett,  American  Episco- 
pal clergyman  and  archascrfogist :  b.  New  York, 
16  Dec.  1852.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1873.  He  took  his  doctorate  in  1876  and  was  in- 
structor until  1879.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  1876,  stucBed  in  Berlin  and 
Leipzig  (1879-83),  was  in  charge  of  Saint  John's 
Chun^  Dresden,  Germany  (1881-83).  He  be- 
came professor  of  Old  Testament  languages  and 
literature  in  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School- 
Philadelphia,  in  1884;  of  Hebrew,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1885  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
expedition  of  that  university  which  conducted 
excavations  at  Nippur  (1888-91)  unearthing 
die  great  temple  of  En-lil  and  discovering  the 
oldest  cuneiform  inscriptions  known  up  to  that 
time,  rarrying  back  the  records  of  dvifization  a 
miileuiitui  or  more.  In  1891  and  again  in 
1901,  he  traveled  and  explored  in  Palestine. 
Since  1893  he  has  been  rector  of  Saint  MichaePs 
Chardi,  New  York,  was  canon  residentiary, 
Cathedral  of  Saint  John  the  Divine  (1904-10) 
and  has  been  veiy  active  in  dvic  and  social  work 
in  New  York  City.  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Yale  in  1895  and  of  Sc.D. 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
same  year.  He  is  the  author  of  'Political  His- 
tory of  Recent  Times'  (1883)  ;  'Scriptures  He- 
brew and  diristian*  (English  edition) ;  'The 
Bible  for  Home  and  School'  (1886-89); 
'The   Bible   as    Literature'    (1896);  'Nip- 

gjr,  or  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the 
uphrates'  (1897);  'Diary  of  David  McClure' 
(1899)  ;  'Archeological  History  of  Hither  Asia* 
(1899);  <The  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Scho!ar^ip>  (1901);  'Labor  and  Capital' 
(1902);  'Early  Hebrew  Story'  (1904);  'Some 
Tombs  in  the  Necropolis  of  Marissa'  (1905) ; 
(Amials  of  Saint  Ificfaael's'  (1907) ;  'Modern 


Christianity*  (1909)  ;  'Jesus  Christ  and  the  Old 
Commandments'  (1914);  'The  Religion  of  the 
Hebrew8>  (1914). 

PETERS,  pa'ters,  Kiirl.  Carman  explorer: 
b.  Neuhaus,  Hanover,  Germany,  27  Sept  1856; 
d.  17  Oct.  191&  He  was  educated  in  C^ttingen, 
XiibinKett,  London,  and  Berlin.  For  a  few 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  teadiing.  In  1884 
he  founded  the  German  Colonization  Society 
and  led  an  expedition  to  Central  Africa,  where 
he  raised  the  German  fh^  in  Usagara,  Ukami, 
Nguru  and  Useguha.  He  was  panted  the  6rst 
Imperial  Charter  in  German  history;  fonnded 
German  East  Africa  in  1885;  and  continued  his 
management  of  the  colonial  possessions  until 
1888,  meanwhile  annexing  more  territory  in 
East  Africa.  In  1889-90  he  led  the  German  re- 
lief expedition  in  search  of  Emin  Pasha  and  in 
1890  reached  Victoria  Nyanxa,  after  crossing 
whicb  he  met  Emin  Pauu  with  Stanley.  In 
1891-93  ha  was  imperial  iugfa  commissioner  for 
East  Africa  and  succeeded  in  estaUishtng  the 
boundary  line  between  English  and  German 
possessions.  He  was  attached  to  the  colonial 
office  of  Berlin  in  1893-95  and  in  1896  was  ac- 
cused of  cruelty  in  his  treatment  of  the  natives 
of  Africa  and  recalled.  The  subsequent  in- 
vestigations rtstdted  in  his  dismissal.  He  went 
to  Lond<ni,  fomded  an  exploration  company, 
and  in  I8SW-1901  explored  flie  region  fcetween 
Zambosi  and  Sabi,  where  he  made  important 
seoveries  of  ruins  which  throw  much  light  on 
ancient  African  history,  and  also  found  gold 
and  copper  mines.  He  has  written  extensively 
concerning  his  travels,  his  'New  Light  on 
Dark  Africa'  has  been  published  in  nine  lan- 
guages and  among  his  other  publications  are 
^Willenswelt  und  WdtwJHe'  (1883);  'Dentsdi- 
national?  (1887);  'IMe  deutsche  Emin  Pascha 
Expedition'  (1891);  <iEquatorial  und  Sud< 
afrika  nach  einer  Darstdlung  von  1719'  (1895) : 
'Im  Goldlande  des  Altertums'  (1902) ;  'Forsch- 
ungec  swidien  Sambes;  tmd  Sabi'  (1902); 
'England  und  die  En^der'  (1905) ;  'Die 
Griindung  von  Dentsch-Ostafrika'  (1906); 
'Zur  Weltpolitik'  (1912) ;  'Afrikanische 
Kopfc*  (191S). 

PETERS,  Madison  Clinton,  American 
Baptist  clergyman ;  b.  Lehigh  County,  Pa, 
6  Nov.  1859;  d.  12  Oct.  1918.  He  worked  his 
way  throug^i  school  and  coHege.  .At  16  he  was 
a  teacher,  preaching  on  Sun&ys  and  lecturinK 
throu^  the  week.  For  a  year  he  attended 
Muhlenberg  College,  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  and 
then  went  to  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Heidefcerg  Theological 
Seminary,  Tiffin,  Ohio;  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Reformed  (Hiurch  in  1880,  his  first  charge 
being  in  Indiana.  He  went  from  there  to 
Ottawa,  m.,  where  he  achieved  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  popular  preacher.  In  lw4,  when  but 
24  years  of  age,  he  was  called  to  the  Old  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia.  Here  he 
increased  his  reputation,  building  up  a  regular 
congregation  of  1,500.  During  the  five  years  of 
his  service  there  he  lectured  continually  not 
only  in  Philadelphia  but  also  in  many  distant 
cities.  In  1889  he  went  to  New  York  to  become 
pastor  of  the  Bloomingdale  ChurCh,  Broadway, 
New  York,  where  he  remained  for  11  years. 
He  then  adopted  the  Baptist  faith  and  became 

Sastor  of  the  Sumner  Avenue  Baptist  C3mrch, 
IrooUyn,  resigning  in  1906.  For  two  years 
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followii^  he  was  pastor  of  tbe  Church  of  the 
^nphany  in  New  York.  Besides  being  a 
prolific  contributor  to  newspaper  syndicates  he 
has  published  'Justice  to  the  Tew*  (1899)  j  *Wit 
and  Wisdom  of  the  Talmud*  (1900)  ;  'Sancti- 
fied Spice*  (1895) ;  *Why  I  Became  a  Baptist* 
(1901) ;  <The  Man  Who  Wins*  (1905) ;  'After 
Death  — What?*  (1908);  <The  Mission  of 
Masonry*  (1913);  'Seven  Secrets  of  Success* 
(1916);  'America  for  Americans*  (1916);  'The 
Masons  as  Makers  of  America*  (1917) ;  'AJl 
for  America*  (1917),  and  others. 

PBTERS,  Richard,  American  jurist:  b. 
near  Philadelphia,  22  Aug.  1744;  d.  there,  21 
Aug.  1828.  He  was  educated  in  Philadelphia 
studied  law  and  was  admihed  to  the  bar  in  1763. 
In  1771  he  became  register  of  the  admiralty  but 
left  this  post  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  was  appointed  captain  of  a  company  of 
volunteers.  In  June  1776  he  was  appointed  by 
Congress  secretary  of  the  board  of  war.  On 
resigning  this  office  in  1781  he  was  elected  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  the  term  1782-83.  In 
1787  he  was  member  of  the  State  assembly,  and 
was  its  speaker  from  1788  to  1790.  In  1791  he 
was  speaker  of  the  State  senate,  and  after  the 
organization  of  the  government  he  accepted  in 
1792  the  office  of  judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  Pennsylvania,  a  position 
which  he  retained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
admiralty  law  of  the  United  States  may  be  said 
to  owe  to  him  its  foundation.  He  was  also 
eminent  as  an  agriculturist,  and  was  president 
of  the  Philadelj^a  Agricultural  Society.  His 
^eat  estate  of  200  acres,  known  as  *Bcdmont,* 

18  now  a  part  of  liUrmount  Park  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

PETERS,  Samnel,  American  clei^yman: 
b.  Hebron,  Conn.,  12  Dec.  1735;  d.  New  York, 

19  April  18%.  In  1757  he  was  graduated  at 
Yale  and  traveled  in  Europe  the  following 
year.  In  1759  he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  London  and  in  1762  took  diai^  of 
churches  in  Hartford  and  Hebron.  He  imitated 
the  style  of  an  English  nobleman  in  his  lionse, 
kept  a  coach,  and  looked  with  scorn  upon  Re- 
publicans. "'In  his  domestic  and  private  re- 
lations he  was  all  that  could  be  desired.*  The 
Whigs  accused  him  of  communicating  with 
England,  and  a  committee,  accompanied  by  an 
assemblage  of  300  persons,  visited  him  in  August 
1774,  and  obtained  from  him  a  written  declara- 
tion that  he  had  not  'sent  any  letter  to  the 
tnshop  of  London,  or  the  venerable  society  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospd,  relative  to  the 
Boston  port  ImII,  or  the  tea  anair,  or  the  con- 
troversy between  Great  Britain  and  colonies, 
and  design  not  to,  during  my  natural  life,  as 
these  controversies  are  out  of  my  business  as  a 
clergyman.*  He  gave  them  also  a  copy  of  the 
^Thirteen  Resolves'*  wiiich  he  confessed  that 
be  had  written  for  the  press.  He  was  again 
visited  by  the  people  in  September  and  com* 
pelled  to  sign  another  declaration.  Soon  after- 
ward he  fled  to  Boston  with  the  intention  of 
sailing  for  England  to  make  a  representation 
there  of  his  treatment.  It  was  feared  that  he 
would  procure  a  withdrawal  of  the  charter  of 
Connecticut,  and  his  letters  were  intercepted. 
One  dated  1  Oct.  1774,  and  addressed  to  Rev. 
Samuel  Auchmuty,  of  New  York,  proposed  that 
Connecticut  should  be  divided  between  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.   Dr.  Peters  obtained 
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a  pension  and  a  grant  for  his  property  that  was 
later  confiscated  by  the  Americans,  but,  owing 
to  a  quarrel  witli  William  Pitt,  he  lost  this 
about  1803.  In  1794  be  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Vermont  by  a  convention  of  that  dioc^  but 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  refused  his  con- 
secration on  the  ground  that  the  number  of 
bishops  for  America  was  limited.  In  1805  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  traveled  to 
the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony  (Minneapolis, 
Minn.),  where  he  obtained  from  a  Captab 
Carver  a  grant  of  a  tract  of  land  100  miles 
sqi^re.  He  spent  several  years  in  Washington 
petitioning  Congress  for  a  confirmation  of  this 
grant  In  1818  he  settled  in  New  York  Gty, 
where  he  Hved  in  obscurity  and  on  charity. 
He  wrote  a  'General  History  of  Cotmccticut, 
by  a  Gentleman  of  the  Province*  (London  1781; 
3d  ed.,  New  Haven  1829).  This  contains 
numerous  anecdotes  and  is  a  satire  on  the 
colony,  written  durit^  Peters'  stay  in  England 
during  the  Revolution.  In  &is  book  he  in- 
cludes die  story  of  the  *BIue  Laws*  of  the  New 
Haven  colony,  wtuch  until  recently  were 
branded  as  pure  fabrications.  It  is  now  known 
that  of  the  45  laws  included  only  two  or  three 
are  pure  inventions,  the  others  having  existed 
in  one  form  or  other  in  the  colonies  although 
the  most  extreme  were  never  enforced.  Con- 
sult Prince,  'Examination  of  Peters'  Blue 
Laws*  (in  'Report  of  the  American  Historical 
Association*  1898),  and  Trumbull,  <Tlie  Rev. 
Samuel  Peters :  I&s  Defenders  and  Apolcwists* 
(Hartford  1877). 

PETERS,  William  John.  American  ex- 
plorer: b.  Oakland.  Cal.,  5  FA.  1863.  He  was 
educated  at  Oakland  High  School  and  from 
1885  to  1897  was  engaged  in  various  surveys 
for  the  United  States  government.  In  1898- 
1902  Mr.  Peters  had  charge  of  the  Alaskan  ex- 
plorations made  by  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  accounts  of  which  appear  in  the 
publications  of  that  bureau.  He  was  appointed 
official  representative  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  on  the  Ziegler  Polar  expedition 
to  Franz  Joseph  Land  in  19aW)5  and  in  1907- 
13  was  in  command  of  the  maf^etic  survey 
ships  GalUee  and  Carnegie.  His  published 
works  deal  with  the  results  of  his  exploration 
work. 

PETER'S  PENCE  (Romescot,  Rom-ges- 
ceot,  Rom-feoh,  Denarius  S.  Petri,  The  King's 
Alms,  Hearth-money).  Anctentiy,  an  annual 
tribute  of  one  penny  for  every  household,  col- 
lected ia  England  and  other  countries  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  paid  to  the  Holy  _See  ;  in  modem 
times,  a  yearly  voluntary  contribution  made  by 
Catholics,  through  their  bishops,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Sovereign  Pontiflf.  Several 
theories  are  advanced  as  to  its  origin.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  tax  was  inaugurated  by  Ina, 
King  of  Wessex,  about  the  year  727.  Writes 
Roger  of  Wendover  (1237) :  *In  the  year  of 
grace  727,  the  fortunate  and  powerful  King 
Ina  left  his  kingdom  to  his  kinsman,  Athel- 
hard,  and  went  to  Rome  that  he  mi^t  ex- 
change a  temporal  for  an  eternal  kingdom. 
On  his  arrival,  with  the  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  Pope  Gregory,  he  built  a  house 
in  the  city  which  he  called  the  English 
School  to  the  end  that  when  the  kings  of 
England^  and  the  royal  family  and  the  bishops, 
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pre5lcirter&  and  cleny  came  hither  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  Catholic  faith  and  doctrine; 
nothti^  heterodox  or  •  contrary  to  Catholic 
doctrine  might  be  taught  io  the  EnRlish 
church,  and  that  they  might  return  home 
confinned  in  the  faith.  ...  He  built  more- 
over, nigh  to  the  aforesaid  house,  a  church 
in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Maiy,  wherein 
the  divine  mysteries  migkt  be  celebrated  for 
the  English  who  came  to  Rome,  and  in  which 
diey  mi^t  be  buried  if  any  of  them  chanced 
to  £e  in  Rome.  And  to  give  strength  and 
perpetuity  to  all  this,  it  was  ordered  by  a 
general  decree,  throughout  the  entire  Idngoom 
of  the  West  Saxons,  in  which  the  aforesaid 
Ina  reined,  that,  every  year,  one  penny,  which 
in  English  is  called  Komescot,  should  be  sent 
by  every  family  for  the  blessed  Peter  and  the 
Roman  Church,  that  the  English  who  sojourned 
there  might  be  furnished  with  the  necessary 
subsistence."  ('Flowers  of  Hist.,*  tr.  Giles, 
1849,  Vol.  1,  p.  137.  Comp.  <Cronica  Ranulphi 
Cestrensis  Monachi,  lib.  v.,  c.  24,  Caxton,  \4&). 
OfiFa,  king  of  Mercia,  according  to  the  same 
chronicler,  augmented  this  revenue  (793)  by 
granting  *the  blessed  Peter's  penny  .... 
which  the  English  call  Romescot,'  to  be  paid, 
each  year,  throughout  the  23  shires  subject 
to  him,_  by  each  family  that  had  possessions  in 
lands  yielding  rental  annually  to  the  value  of  30 
pence  (ib.  pp.  163,  164).  In  the  9th  century, 
Ethelwulf  *of?ered  to  God  and  to  Saint  Peter 
an  annua]  tax  of  a  silver  penny  to  be  paid  by 
each  house  in  England ;  this  tax  is  now  known 
under  the  name  of  Peter's  Pence.*  (William 
of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Regum,  ii,  2).  At  the 
request  of  Alfred  the  Great,  son  of  the  former, 
the  Pope  freed  the  English  school  from  all 
tribute  and  tax,  and  the  Romescot  was  con- 
tributed by  both  the  king  and  the  people  for 
a  new  and  twofold  object,  part  for  the  Pope's 
personal  use,  and  part  to,  keep. up  the  light 
in  the  churches  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul. 
(<Monumenta  Historic  Britannicse*  ed.  Fetrie 
and  Sharpc,  p.  472.  Comp.  ib.,  p.  552,  p.  517, 
C).  In  1QE27  King  Knut  wrote  from  Rmne  to 
the  English  clergy  and  lai^,  and  in  his  letter 
mentioned  *the  pennies  which  we  owe  at  Saint 
Peter's,  Rome,*  as  among  the  things  *we  owe 
to  God,  according  to  andent  law.*  (Monti- 
menta  Historix  Britantucae,  p.  597).  Consider- 
able irregularity  arose,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  levjring  of  the  Peter's  Pence.  At  times, 
it  was  interrupted  through  misunderstandings 
and  quarrels  with  the  Holy  See;  sometimes, 
portions  of  it  were  withheld  or  the  snm  total 
forwarded  only  after  several  years.  No  regular 
p^ments  were  made  after  1343.  King  John, 
in  1199,  when  he  swore  fealty  to  the  Pope,  ex- 
pressly promised  that  tn  addition  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  1,000  marks  a  year 
the  payment  of  the  Peter's  Pence  should  he 
continued.  Edward  II  in  1307  undertook  to 
collect  the  arrearages  and  pay  them  in  instal- 
ments. Some  ^jglish  monarchs.  however, 
notably  Edward  HI,  in  his  cddress  to  Parlia- 
ment, 21  Jaa  1365,  objected  to  the  collection  of 
the  Romescot.  Finally  in  1366  it  was  abolished 
law.  (Lingard,  'History  of  Ei^and,*  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  41,  note).  Suppre^ed  by  statute  25th 
Henry  VIII,  di.  21,  in  1534,  it  was  revived  by 
Mary,  and  finally  abolished  in  England  under 
Elizabeth. 

The  Peter's  Pence  tribute  is  said  to  have 
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been  introduced  into  Denmark  and  Norwagr 
1^  Knut.  into  Sweden  by  Olaf.  into  France 
by  C^iarlemagne,  and  into  Poland  under  Casi- 
mir  I.  It  was  extended  to  Ireland  in  1154, 
through  the  much-discussed  bull  of  Adrian  IV. 
It  was  paid  in  Scotland,  Bohemia  and  Spain. 
That  toward  the  end  of  the  Uth  century  the 
payment  of  this  tribute  implied,  in  Continental 
countries,  the  acknowledgment  by  the  various 
sovereigns  of  a  kind  of  suxerain^  or  temporal 
protectorate  on  the  part  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
ts  certain.  (Fabre,  ^fitude  sur  le  Liber  Cen- 
suum  de  I'Eglise  Romaine^-  And  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  after  the  original  object  of 
the  Romescot  —  the  support  of  the  English 
Sdiool — had  no  longer  to  be  met,  the  same 
condition  obtained  also  in  England.  (Riving- 
ton,  'Rome  and  England,*  p.  47).  When  Hennr 
VIII  broke  with  the  Holy  See,  and  the  Peter^s 
Pence  was  prohibited  act  of  Parliament, 
this  latter  ta<&  place  'on  the  grounds,*  writes 
Gairdner,  'that  the  realm  was  not  subject  to 
any  power  outside  of  it*.  (^History  of  the  Eng- 
li^  Church,>  p.  145). 

The  Peter's  Pence  tribute  was  collected  in 
midsummer  on  the  days  which  intervene  be- 
tween the  feast  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  and 
the  feast  of  Saint  Peter's  Chains.  The  value 
of  the  penny  varied  considerably.  In  the  time 
of  Heniy  II  it  amounted  to  one  dollar  or  a  little 
more  of  our  money.  (Malone,  '(Hiurch  His- 
tory of  Ireland.*  1880,  p.  26,  note).  The  annual 
sum  forwarded  in  the  time  of  King  John  was 
il99  8s.,  ac«>rding  to  Lingard,  who  took  the 
S^res,  with  the  amoimt  for  each  of  the  IS 
dioceses  which  paid  it,  from  the  ^Authentic 
Raster  of  Innocent  III,^  in  the  Vatican 
Ubraiy.  ('History  of  EngUmd.>  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
41^  note).  Some  of  the  coins  are  still  m 
existence.  The  English  penny  was  of  fine 
silver,  240  to  the  pound  weight.  In  the  latter 
days  of  the  tax,  the  tokens  appear  to  have 
been  manufactured  in  every  cathedral  town. 
On  the  one  side  they  have  the  inscription  Sd. 
Petri  M.  (Sancti  Petri  Moneta) ;  on  the  other 
Ibe  name  of  the  place  of  minting.  The  Poles, 
who  kept  up  the  impost  for  about  three  cen- 
turies, paying  within  that  period  not  far  from 
half  a  million  florins,  used  a  coin  for  the  pur- 
pose which  was  a  base  mixture  of  copper  and 
silver.  On  one  side  was  stamped  the  image 
of  the  Polish  eagle;  on  the  other,  that  of  Saint 
Peter  with  a  k^. 

The  modem  Peter's  Pence  is  used  by  the 
Pope  for  the  current  expenses  of  his  admin- 
istration. A  voltmiary  offering,  inaugurated 
throned  the  efforts  of  M.  de  Coax  and  Louis 
VcuiUot,  editors-in-cUef  of  the  L'Umvers^  tn 
September,  1847,  its  purpose  was  to  relieve 
a  condition  of  embarrassment  then  prevailing 
in  the  papal  finances,  as  well  as,  in  a  practical 
way,  to  demonstrate  the  devotion  of  Catholics 
to  the  Holy  Father.  One  hundred  francs  for 
the  Pope,  deposited  at  the  office  of  the  paper 
by  an  anonymous  benefactor,  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  movonent  which  almost  immedi* 
ately  recdved  the  indorsement  of  (Cardinal  de 
Bonald,  many  bishops  and  the  whole  Catholic 
press.  In  a  short  time  the  subscription  became 
general  throughout  France.  (Veuillot,  Eugene, 
*Louis  Veuillot,*  Paris,  1901,  t.  II,  pp.  19S- 
198).  From  France  it  spread  into  other 
countries,  especially  on  the  seizure  of  the  i^pal 
provinces,  at  which  time  the  cantributioos 
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reached  the  sum  of  $4,000,000  in  the  year  — 
the  highest  figure  on  record ;  it  is  now  observed 
by  Catholics  everywhere.  In  I86B  Ae  second 
plenary  council  of  Baltimore  decreed  that  col- 
lections for  the  Pope  be  taken  np  annually  in 
all  churches  of  the  United  States  on  the  Sun- 
day within  the  octave  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul, 
or  at  any  other  opportune  time,  tiiat  the  total 
sum  collected  be  sent,  either  directly  by  the 
bishops  themselves  or  through  the  metropolitan 
of  each  province,  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
(a.  P.  B.  II,  n.  48).  The  pastoral  tetter  of 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  third  plenary 
council  in  1884  praises  the  Ifbervlity  of  the 
people  in  the  collection  for  the  Hofy  Father 
*'wluch  will  continue  to  be  m^de  annually 
throufijiout  all  the  dioceses  of  the  coontty.* 
(CI.  P.  B.  in.  p.  77). 

Bibliographv^  Fabre,  *Etude  sur  le  Liber 
Censumn  de  realise  Romaine'  (Paris  1892); 
Cancellieri,  *La  viuta  de'  sacrt  timini  ed  il 
danaro  di  S.  Fietro>  (Roma  1821)  ;  Riving- 
ton,  *Rome  and  England*  (London  1896); 
Addis  and  Arnold,  'Catholic  Dictionary* 
(1884);  Veuillot,  Eugene.  'Louis  VeuilIot,> 
(tome  II,  Paris  1901);  Chamber's  Journal, 
Vol.  XXXVI,  pp.  298-301:  Historical  and 
Political  Papers.  Vols.  XLV,  XLVI,  *The  Peter 
Pence  of  the  19th  Century> ;  Wetzel  and  Welle, 
'Dictionary  Encyclopedia' ;  Lingard,  'History 
of  England>  (Rev.  ed.,  10  vols.,  1854-55}; 
Jensen,  O.  (in  'Transactions  of  the  Royal  His- 
torical Society.  >  New  Series,  Vols.  XV.  XIX, 
London  1901,  1905) ;  id.,  'Die  Englische  Peters- 
pfennig*  (Heidelberg  1903)  ;  Ranke,  Leopold 
von,  'History  of  the  Popes  *  ( Eng.  trans, 
by  Foster,  London  1908);  Steinle,  A.  M., 
von,  'Die  Peterspfennig*  (Frankfort  1893). 

PBTERSBURG,  Alaska,  town  on  the  island 
of  Mitkof.  Fishing  and  lumbering  are  the 
chief  industries.  The  town  has  been  incor- 
porated and  numbers  1,()00  souls. 

PBTERSBURG.  IIL.  city  and  counW~seat 
of  Menard  C!)ounty,  on  the  Sangamon  River, 
atid  on  the  Qucago  and  Alton  and  the  Cbkatm, 
Peoria  and  S^nt  Louis  railroads,  20  nuTes 
northwest  of  Springfield  It  contains  a  public 
libranr,  high  school,  a  monument  to  Stephenson, 
founder  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  flour  mills,  canning 
establishments^  brick  yards,  etc.  The  water- 
supply  system  is  municipally  owned.  Pop.  2,587, 

PETERSBURG,  Ind.,  town  and  county- 
seat  of  Pike  County,  on  the  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  40  miles  northeast 
of  EvansviUe.  Here  are  located  Old  Indian 
Fort  and  the  Thornton  Home  for  Orvhan 
Children.  There  are  coal  mines,  gas  and  oil 
wells  nearby  and  there  ^  a  large  trade  in  these 
commodities.  The  town  hu  flour  mills,  brick 
and  tile  yards,  lumber  yards,  etc  Agriculture 
and  stock  raising  give  employment  to  great 
numbers.  The  town  owns  the  watv-supply 
^tem.    Pop.  2,170. 

PBTERSBURG,  Va.,  dty,  port  o*  entry,  in 
Dinwiddle  County,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Appomattox  River,  the  upper  Appomattox 
Canal,  and  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Washing- 
ton  railroads,  22  miles  south  of  Ridimond.  It 
is  an  agricultural  region  in  which  tobacco  is 
the  chief  product,  and  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  great  peanut  belt,  and  is  the  controlling 
peanut  maricet  of  the  countiy. 


Where  Petersburg  now  stands  was  once  the 
site  of  an  Indian  village,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Nathaniel  Bacon  in  1676,  Petersburg  was 
founded  by  Peter  Jones  in  1733,  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1784.  and  in  1850  was  chartered  as 
a  city.  It  was  the  scene  of  several  engagements 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  ana  twice  it 
was  occupied  by  British  troops  under  General 
Philips.  In  the  War  of  1812,  and  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  Petersburg  sent  her  full  quota 
to  the  front.  During  the  Civil  War,  it  was  the 
scene  of  man^  of  the  engagements  of  the 
famous  Virginia  Campaign.  East  of  the  city, 
on  (Mffith's  farm,  is  a  small  museum,  contain- 
ing many  relics  of  the  war,  prindpally  from 
the  old  crater  which  is  on  dits  farm.  See 

PETBKSBlTitG,  UlLITASY  OpERATIOKS  ACAIITST. 

Petersburg,  although  an  imiiortant  manu- 
factming  centre,  is  a  residential  city  of  peculiar 
charm,  with  many  stately  mansions  in  spacious 
gromids.  It  has  two  well-kept  parks;  supports 
three  prosperous  banks;  and  has  10  miles  of 
street  railway.  In  1916  the  real  estate  of  the 
dty  was  valued  at  $11,428,865,  and  the  personal 
property  at  $8,820,465.  The  prominent  public 
structures  are  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  Ma- 
sonic Temple,  Odd  Fellows'  and  Red  Men's 
buildinn  and  the  municipal  buildings.  It  is  the 
site  of  the  State  Central  Hospital  for  the  Colored 
Insane,  with  1,000  patients,  a  Home  for  the 
Sick  and  the  Benevolent  Mechanics'  Association. 
The  educational  institutions  are  the  Virginia 
Norttiat  and  Collegiate  Institute,  for  colored 
students;  the  Petersburg  Academy  for  young 
men,  the  Southern  Female  College:  Saint 
Joseph's  School;  11  private  academic  schools  of 
high  grade;  public  and  parish  schools  and  the 
library  and  museum  of  the  Mechanics'  asso- 
dation. 

Owing  in  part  to  its  excellent  water  power, 
besides  its  unusual  transportation  facilities,  and 
the  abundance  of  raw  materials,  Petersburg's 
manufacturing  interests  are  many  and  various. 
In  1916  the  city  had  290  factory  establishments, 
employing  over  6,000  hands,  who  received 
$1,750,000  in  the  year's  wages.  The  output  was 
valued  at  $11,000,000.  The  five  cotton  mills 
omswne  annually  10,000  bales  of  cotton  and 
produce  11,000,000  yards  of  doth  and  tipward 
of  100,000  pounds  of  thread  and  yam;  much 
of  which  is  exported  direct  to  diina  and  Cen- 
tral America.  One  of  the  flour  mills  has  a 
yearty  output  of  40,000  barrels,  and  the  four 
com  mills  ^rind  a  million  bushels  of  com 
anntially.  The  yearly  lumber  export  is  50,- 
(X)0,000  feet,  cut  in  the  surroundirijg  forests. 
The  trunk  factories  turn  out  daily  l,alO  trunks 
and  1,500  handbags.  The  tanbarfc  mills  grind 
between  5,000  and  6,000  tons  of  bark,  and  3,000 
tons  of  sumac  leaves.  Other  industries  include 
the  making  of  fruit  baskets  and  crates  in 
enormous  quantities,  veneer  and  wheels;  ship- 
yards, which  build  not  only  the  hulls,  but  the 
en^nes  also;  foundries  and  machine  shops; 
a  silk  factory;  bride  works,  etc  Hie  govern- 
ment is  admmbtered  under  a  charter  of  1875 
which  provides  for  a  ttiayor,  who  holds  office 
four  years,  and  a  coundl.  Tbt  voting  popula- 
tion numbered,  in  1916»  3,582  whites  and  2,187 
colored.  The  annual  water  commerce  of  the 
port  aggregates  200,000  tons.  The  dty  owns 
and  operates  the  waterworks.    Pop.  26,5(X). 

PBTERSBURG,  Military  Operations 
Againat    When  (General  McCHellan,  in  the 
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summer  of  1862,  was  forced  to  absndon  his  ad- 
vance  upon  Richmond  by  way  of  the  Peninsttb 
and  faU  back  to  Harrison's  Landing,  he  pro- 
posed to  cross  to  the  south  side  of  James  River 
ud  <qierate  against  Richmond  Inr  liiat  udie, 
seizing  Pecersbure  and  tfte  zailroaa  leading  to 
^t  aty  and  Ridbmond  from  die  south,  and 
for  this  purpose  asteed  that  Irn  army  be  larg^ 
reinforced.  General  Halleck,  commander-in- 
dtief  of  the  army,  disapproved  the  movement 
and  withdrew  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
the  Peninsula.  No  further  effort  was  made 
for  a  serious  advance  south  of  the  James  until 
eariy  in  May  1864,  when,  in  oo-operation  with 
the  campaign  beginning  in  the  Wilderness,  Gen- 
eral Gnnt  ordtfed  Cieneral  Butler,  oonimuid- 
ing  the  Ani^  of  the  James,  to  cross  to  the 
soitth  side  of  the  river  and,  moving  close  along 
its  bank,  press  for  Richmond.  Butler  was 
stopped  at  Drewr^s  BtuS  <q.v.),  and  held  to 
his  intrenchment  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  On  9 
June  Butler  ordered  General  Gillmore  and  Gen- 
eral Kantz  feo  capture  Petersburg  and  destroy 
the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Appomattox.  On 
die  morning  of  the  lOdi  (HUmore^  with  l^BOO 
men  arrived  4>eiore.4fae  Confederate  woiks  m 
the  Gly  Point  road,  Goieral  Hmks,  with  1,200 
men  coming  up  a  mile  to  his  left  Both  thought 
the  works  too  strong  feo  be  carried,  and  with- 
drew. Kautz,  with  1,500  cavalry,  planning  to 
strike  the  dty  from  the  south,  rooved  up  by  a 
drcuit  over  the  Jersualem  plank-road,  four  or 
five  miles  to  GiUmore's  left  and,  near  nooo, 
nnde  three  unsuccessful  attacks,  then  turned 
the  Ccmfederates  in  his  front,  and  advanced 
close  to  the  city  waterworics,  «t  Reservoir  Hill, 
where  be  found  infantry  tmd  artillery  inr 
trenched,  and,  bdleving  tmX  he  could  not  ca^ 
ture  the  city,  withdrew,  followed  by  Dearin^a 
Confederate  cavalry  brigade.  At  this  time 
Petersburg  was  hdd  by  about  2,400  infantry 
under  Graeial  Wise,  Dearing's  cavalry,  and 
some  local  militia. 

After  the  loss  of  53,400  men  in  his  campaign 
from  the  Wilderness  *o  Cold  Hartwr,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  reach  Richmond  from  the  north.  Gen- 
eral Grant  concluded  to  transfer  his  army  bo 
the  south  of  James  River  and  conduct  oper- 
ations against  Petersburg  and  Richmond  simi- 
lar to  those  proposed  by  McClellan  two  years 
before.  General  HalleciE  objected,  advocating 
an  investment  of  Richmond  from  the  north,  but 
Grant  adhered  to  his  own  plan,  sent  Sheridan 
to  destroy  the  raUroad  north  and  west  (see 
Tr£viuam  Raid  and  Battle  or  Treviuan  Sta- 
noir),  and  began  prwanatkms  bo  withdraw 
from  before  Lee  at  Cold  Harbor  and  cross  to 
the  south  of  the  James.  The  general  movement 
began  on  the  12tii  and  was  skilfully  conducted; 
and  crossing  the  Chickahominy  and  then  the 
James,  at  and  near  Wilcox's  Landing,  the  en- 
tire Army  of  the  Potomac  was  south  of  the 
river,  in  rear  of  Benuuda  Hundred,  at  mid- 
night of  the  16th. 

First  Assaolt— Before  all  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  had  crossed  the  James,  Grant  or- 
dered an  advance  on  Petcrmrg  for  15  June. 
The  Petersburg  intrenchmeiits  ran  from  the 
Ai^mattox  River  east  a  mile  to  the  City  Point 
Railroad;  then  south  three  miles  to  Norfolk 
Railroad;  then  west  four  miles  to  a  point  a 
mile  west  of  the  Weldon  Railroad;  then  north 
two  miles  to  the  Appomattox.   The  length  of 
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the  Utrencfancnts  from  the  KorfoHc  Railroad 
west  to  the  Jerusalem  plank-road  was  one  and 
one-half  miles.  '  These  works  15  Time  were 
held  by  General  Wise's  infantry  otigade  of 
2/tOO  men.  General  Deatimc's  csiralry  hrisnule 
of  3,500,  and  a  small  hodj  of  local  mifitia. 
Gen.  W.  F.  Smith,  who  had  rejoined  the  Army 
of  the  James  at  Bermuda  Htmdred  on  the 
niriit  of  tbe  14iii  and  next  monung  with  his 
infantry  diriskin  increased  to  13,700  officers  and 
men,  and  Kauts's  division  of  2,400  cavalry 
marched  along  the  City  Point  Railroad  and 
wagoo-road.  General  Hiaks'  n^o  brigade 
captnring  two  guns  and  a  line  of  rifle  pttai 
V^nien  he  oame  under  &re  of  artillery,  he  recon- 
noitered  and  formed  his  troops  for  assault. 
Ignorant  of  the  comparatively  riender  force 
behind  the  works,  his  reconnoissance  was  delib- 
erate and  prolonged,  and  it  was  5  p.  h.  when  he 
concluded  not  to  assault  in  colinnn  under  a 
heavy  artUleiy  fire  that  had  been  opened  upon 
him,  but  to  use  his  own  artiUenr  against  one  of 
the  Confederate  redoubts  and  to  attack  the 
Confederate  works  with  a  strong  sldrmidi-Iine. 
When  be  was  ready  for  the  movement  it  was 
found  tlutt  all  the  arttlleiy  had  gone  to  the  rear 
to  water  the  horses,  and  there  vna  a  delay  of 
an  hour  or  more.  About  seven  o'ck>ck  the  guns 
opened,  the  skirmishers  advanced,  by  nine 
o'clock  one  and  one-half  miles  of  the  Confed- 
erate inO'enchments  had  been  taken,  and  with 
them  16  euns  and  nearly  400  prisoners.  These 
captures  uud  the  dty  open  to  an  unobstructed 
advaiK<^  as  no  other  works  then  existed  and 
no  reinrorcements  had  yet  been  sent.  General 
Hancock,  coounanding  the  Second  corps,  had 
been  ordered  to  maroi  on  Petersburg  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  after  rationing  his  men; 
but  neither  he  nor.  General  Meade  was  in- 
formed of  Smith's  movement;  there  was  delay 
in  furnishing  the  rations ;  he  started  late  in  the 
morning  without  them;  the  position  he  was  to 
occujo^  was  incorrect^  laid  down  on  the  maps, 
and  it  was  not  until  5  p.u.  that  he  was  notified 
to  hasten  to  Smith's  assistance.  In  fact  this 
was  tbe  first  inlding  that  Hancock  had  that 
there  was  any  intention  to  attack  Petersburg  on 
that  day.  It  was  dark,  though  hri^t  motm* 
light,  when  he  came  to  Smith's  position,  and, 
at  Smith's  request,  relieved  his  trot^SL  Had 
there  been  a  proper  understanding  that  day 
between  Meade,  Hancock  and  Smith,  Peters- 
burg would  have  been  taken  'before  mg^t,  and 
a  weary,  wasting  10  months'  si^  avoided. 
During  the  m^t  nearly  ifae  whole  of  Lee's 
army  was  poured  in  from  every  quarter  be- 
tweoi  Petersburg  and  the  sleeping  Federals. 
Hoke's  division  was  sent  by  Beauregard  to  form 
on  Wise's  left  and  extend  to  the  Appomattox. 
B.  R.  Johnson's  division  was  withdrawn  from 
the  BCTmuda  Hundred  line  and  early  on  die 
16th  took  position  on  H^e's  right.  Vise's 
right  was  still  half  a  mile  from  the  Jerusalem 
plank-road.  From  Wise's  ri^t  to  Hoke's  left, 
a  distance  of  five  miles,  the  Confederates  bad, 
on  tbe  16th,  besides  artillery,  about  14,000  men. 
When  daylight  came  the  attacking  force  found 
a  'new  line  of  earthworks  before  the  dty, 
manned  by  the  best  of  Lee's  veterans.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  Eean's  brigade  of  Han- 
cock's corps  attacked  ana  earned  a  Confederate 
redoubt.  Bumside's  Ninth  corps  came  up  at 
10  A.H.  and  fonned  on  Hancock's  left  The 
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Union  troops  now  fimting  Beauregard's  14,000 
numered  53.000  men.  At  6  f.m.  Hanoock  as- 
saulted with  the  Second  cor^&,  stvported  by 
two  brigades  of  the  Eighteenth  on  the  right 
and  two  of  the  Ninth  on  the  left.  Three  re- 
doubts and  their  connecting  works  were  car- 
ried. The  Union  loss  was  severe.  B.  R.  John- 
s<m's  withdrawal  fnom  the  front  of  Butler's 
right  had  been  discovered  during  tbe  night  of 
the  15th.  and  early  next  morning  General 
Terry  advanced,  captured  some  pickets  and, 
after  sharp  resistance,  occiqued  the  main  tine 
of  Beauregard's  intrenchments,  taking  many 
prisoners.  Meade  had  been  ordered  to  attack 
with  artillery  at  6  p.h.  At  the  same  hour  Pidc- 
ett's  division,  sent  by  General  Lee  from  Drew- 
ry's  Bluff,  drove  in  Terry's  skirmishers,  and 
Terry  aAnodoned  the  captured  works,  which 
were  reoccupied  by  Pickett,  who,  advancing 
from  them,  attacked  Terry  and  was  repulsed.  On 
the  16th  .General  Ledlie^  sent  to  relieve  Potter's 
troops,  advanced  to  within  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  ihe  ci^  into  which  he  threw  ^ells.  On 
the  morning  of  the  17&  the  Second  and  NinA 
corps  under  General  Potter  again  assaulted  the 
G>nfedera(e  worics,  carrying  portions  of  them 
and  taking  four  guns  and  400  prisoners.  Mean- 
while Warren's  Fifth  corps  had  oome  up  and 
formed  on  the  left  of  the  Ninth.  Another  as- 
sault was  made  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Second, 
Ninth  and  Fifth  corps,  and  continued  until 
after  darl^  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides,  but 
tiie  advan^«e  remained  wilfa  the  Union  troops, 
who  had  gained  several  important  positimis. 
During  the  night  Beaure^ra  withdrew  across 
a  ravine,  formed  a  new  bne  from  500  to  1^000 
yards  in  rear  of  the  one  he  had  been  occu^uig, 
and  inunediately  intrenched  it  General  Mea^ 
ordered  a  general  assauH.for  the  I8lh,  wfaidi 
was  made  by  piecemeal  and  repulsed,  but  the 
ground  gained,  close  up  to  the  Confederate 
works,  was  intrenched,  and  on  this  part  of  the 
Add  Uie  two  opposing  Unes  remained  substan- 
tialty  tiie  sanw  in  position  to  die  ckne  of  the 
war.  In  these  attempts  to  carry  Peter^ui^  by 
assanh  10,000  men  had  been  l^t;  it  was  now 
known  that  Lee's  entire  army  was  beii^  thrown 
into  the  place;  Meade  said  there  was  *nothins 
further  to  be  gained  by  direct  attacks*;  and 
Grant  ordered  that  no  more  assaults  be  made 
and  determined  to  invest  the  place  partially  by 
extending  his  left  across  the  Wehkin  Railroad 
and  to  the  South  Side  Railroad. 

Peterabnrc.— General  Grant  having  de- 
cided diat  a  siege  was  necessary  to  reduce 
Petersburg,  ordered  strong  works  to  foe  thrown 
up  ck»e  to  those  of  the  Confederates;  ck>se 
connection  was  made  with  the  Army  of  the 
James  on  the  ri^t;  and  the  first  offensive 
movements  were  to  destroy  communication  with 
Petersburg  on  the  south.  On  22  June  General 
Wilson,  with  5,500  cavadry  and  16  guns, 
marched  to  destroy  the  Petersbuiv  and  Weldon 
Railroad  and  the  South  Side  Railroad  (sec 
Weukw  and  South  Sidk  Railaoad,  Wilson's 
Raid  oh),  and  on  the  same  day  the  Second  and 
Sixth  corps  made  an  effort  to  seize  the  Wddon 
Railroad  near  Globe  Tavern,  but  were  severely 
checked  by  A.  P.  Hill's  Confederate  corps 
nAen  about  a  mile  from  the  road.  (See  Jeru- 
SAi^M  Plakk-Road,  Engagement  near).  Be- 
ing reinforced  by  Meade  at  sundown,  both 
corps  advanced,  retakii^  the  lost  ground.  HiO 


was  oblq^  to  withdraw  with  his  2,500  prison- 
ers, and  the  cutting  of  the  Weldon  Railroad 
was  acconqdii^ed.  Meanwhile,  Kauta  and  Wil- 
son, with  SfiOO  cavalry,  cut  die  raihraprs  sooth 
of  Petersburg  over  an  area  of  22  miles,  and 
then  pushed  on,  against  strong  oppo^tion  to 
Burkes  Station  at  the  junction  of  the  South- 
side  and  Danville  railroads.  Both  of  these 
roads  were  thoroughly  torn  up;  and  then  these 
commanders  attempted  a  circuit  to  strike  the 
Weldon  Railroad.  They  were  met  by  Hamp- 
ton's cavalry  and  supporting  infantry,  and  re- 
pulsed wid  heavy  lowes;  and  were  oompdled 
to  retreat  to  tbe  positicm  before  Petersburg. 
Both  armies  remained  con^iaiatively  quiet  for 
more  than  a  month,  intrenching  and  mromng 
up  redoubts,  but  there  was  incessant  sldrmiA- 
ing  alt  ak>ng  the  Knes,  with  severe  losses.  On 
25  July  Grant  ordered  a  movement  north  of 
the  James  to  threaten  Richmond  and  thus  draw 
from  Petersburg  a  part  of  Lee's  army  to  give 
more  likelihood  of  success  in  a  proposed  ex- 

Plosion  of  a  mine  in  front  of  his  army  on  the 
'etersburg  line  and  a  subsequent  asswit  This 
movement  resulted  in  the  rattle  of  DeM  Bot- 
tom (q.v.),  and  the  transfer  by  Lee  of  five  in- 
fantry and  two  cavalry  divisions  to  the  north 
side  of  the  James,  thus  reducing  the  force  south 
of  it  to  three  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of 
cavalry. 

Fetersboiif  Mine. —  In  the  latter  part  of 
June  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pleasants,  48th  Penn- 
sylvania, sug^sted  to  General  Potter,  his  di- 
vision commander,  the  mining  of  a  Confederate 
redan  in  Ins  front,  and  a^ed  to  conduct  the 
operation.  General  Bumside  authorized  it  to 
be  don^  and  (^eral  Meade,  though  not  havug 
mttdh  faith  in  it,  assented.  Hie  redan  was 
held  by  ElUotfs  brigade  of  B.  R.  Johnson's 
division,  and  was  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
Ninth  corps,  where  me  opposing  lines  were  not 
more  than  120  yards  apart  Pleasants  had 
many  difficulties  to  overcome,  but  the  work  was 
fiimhed  ready  for  charging  hy  23  July.  The 
main  eallerv  was  511  feet  long,  with  two  lateral 
galleries  of  37  and  38  feet,  in  i^ich  were  dght 
mag^nes,  cadi  diarged  with  1,000  pounds  of 
powder.  It  was  intended  that,  upon  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  mine,  die  artillery  on  the  nRht 
and  left  should  open  a  furious  fire,  and  that 
two  brigades  of  (General  Ferrero's  colored  di- 
vision should  lead  in  tbe  assault  upon  the 
wrecked  work;  but  as  these  troops  had  never 
been  under  close  fire  of  die  enemy,  (generals 
Meade  and  Grant  objected,  and  Bumude  sub- 
stituted General  Ledlie's  diviidon.  The  whole 
army  was  held  in  readiness  to  adrance  and  take 
any  advantage  gained  by  the  confusion  antici- 
pated in  the  Confederate  lines.  The  order  for 
the  attack  was  issued  by  (^eral  Meade  on  the 
29th,  and  was  full  and  precise  as  to  what  was 
to  foe  done  foy  each  commander.  Bumside  was 
to  spring  the  mine  at  3.30  in  the  morning  of  the 
30th ;  his  guns  were  to  hegin  at  once  a  bombard- 
ment of  me  whole  line,  and  of  Cemetery  Hill, 
400  yards  in  die  rear  of  die  mined  worics;  his 
assaulting  colunms  were  to  rush  forward,  seize 
a  crest  of  ground  ISO  yards  beyond  the  bread) 
in  the  line  caused  by  the  explosion,  reform  and 
pudi  on,  closely  followed  by  General  Ord's 
corps  on  the  right  and  foy  General  Warren's  on 
the  left.  The  fuses  failed,  however,  and  had  to 
be  relighted  after  half  an  hour's  dday  and  it 
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was  4.40  when  the  explosion  occurred,  caning 
men,  guns,  carriages,  dirt  and  timbers  high  into 
the  air  and  leaving  a  crater  170  feet  long,  60 
feet  wide  and  25  to  30  deep.  Burnside  had 
failed  to  carry  out  the  precise  orders  given  him, 
the  guns  did  their  part  accurately  and  with 
effect,  bat  there  was  delay  and  confusion  in 
getting  the  charging  columns  over  his  own 
works.  Ledlie's  diviaon,  without  its  com- 
mander, moved  into  the  crater  and  halted,  fill- 
ing it  with  a  confused  mass.  A  corps  of  negro 
troops  had  been  selected  for  this  movement  but 
General  Grant  objected  and  Ledlie's  force  was 
snbstituted  Antidpating  a  storm  of  artillery 
fire  from  tibe  works  beyond,  it  did  not  go  for- 
ward ;  was  not  promptly  supported ;  other 
troops  rushed  into  the  crater  and  added  to  the 
confusion.  The  Confederates  were  silent  for  a 
full  half  hour,  and  then,  recovering  from  their 
first  surprise,  reoccupied  the  intrenchments  they 
had  abandoned  on  the  right  and  left ;  swept  the 
crater  with  canister ;  and  shortly  after  noon  the 
Union  troops  were  ordered  to  fall  back  either 
during  the  day  or  under  cover  o£  night  Those 
in  the  crater  were  driven  out  or  captured  early 
in  the  afternoon,  losing  many  in  lolled  and 
wotinded,  tfiough  they  had  not  much  more  titan 
100  yards  to  go  to  reach  the  intrenchments  from 
wfridi  they  had  charged.  General  Grant  says: 
*The  effort  was  a  stupendous  failure  .  .  . 
due  to  in^dency  on  the  part  of  the  corps  com- 
mander and  the  incomp^ency  of  the  division 
commander  who  was  sent  to  lead  the  assault.' 
The  Union  loss  was  504  killed,  1,881  wounded 
and  1,413  captured  or  missing;  an  airgregate  of 
3,798,  of  whom  3,475'were  ot  the  Nmth  corps. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  not  over  one-tiurd 
of  that  sustained  <by  the  Union  troops. 

Siege  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond.—  On 
30  July  1864  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
James,  investing  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
nunnbered  about  59,000  effective  infantry  and 
12(000  cavalry.  General  Lee  had  about  38,000 
enective  infantry  and  8,300  cavaliy.  The  Army 
of  the  Potomac  undertook  tiie  investment  of 
Petersburg,  while  the  Army  of  the  James  held 
Bermtida  Hundred  and  all  uie  ground  possessed 
north  of  _  James  River.  The  Ninth  corps  was 
on  the  right  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at 
Petersburg,  the  Fifth  in  the  centre,'  and  the 
Second  on  the  left.  The  Sixth  corps  had  been 
sent  to  Washington  to  oppose  General  Early. 
To  prevent  General  Lee  from  sending  rein- 
forcements to  Early,  Grant  12  August  ordered 
anodier  movement  nortii  of  the  James  to 
threaten  Ridunond,  whidi  resulted  in  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Deep  Bottom  <q.T.),  in  which  the 
Union  loss  was  over  2,700  men.  Under  cover 
of  this  movement  Warren's  Fifth  corps,  with  a 
brigade  of  cavalry,  moved  to  the  left  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  and,  after  some  hard  fight- 
ing for  four  days,  wi^  heavy  losses  on  both 
sides,  succeeded  in  gaining  and  holding  the 
Weldon  Railroad  at  Globe  Tavern,  about  four 
miles  south  of  Petersburg.  Thus  dinddnff  for 
Lee  tiie  loss  of  one  of  his  most  important  lines 
of  communication.  (See  Globe  Tavern,  Bat- 
TU  op).  On  the  22d  General  Hancock,  with 
about  8,500  infantry  and  cavalry,  moved  to 
destroy  the  railroad  south  of  Globe  Tavern. 
By  the  25th  he  bad  destroyed  it  as  far  down  as 
Ream's  Station  and  three  miles  beyond,  12 
miles  south  of  Petersburg  when  he  was  at- 
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tacked  by  A.  P.  Hill  and  driven  back  with  a  loss 
of  2,700  men,  12  colors  and  5  guns.  Hill's 
losses  were  equally  severe  and  he  withdrew, 
haviiw  araomplished  nothing,  as  Warren  still 
hdd  the  railroad.  (See  Reau's  Station,  Bat- 
tle of).  For  a  full  month  quiet  continued  along 
the  lines.  On  28  Septemt^r,  to  retain  Lee  in 
his  position.  Grant  having  heard  that  only  a  few 
men  were  left  to  hold  the  Confederate  lines 
north  of  the  James,  ordered  Butler,  who  was  at 
Bermuda  Hundred,  to  send  the  Tenth  (Bimey) 
and  the  Eighteenth  (Ord)  corps,  with  Kautz's 
cavalry  across  the  nver  and  attemjpt  to  gain 
Riclunond  by  a  sudden  attack  before  troops 
could  be  brought  in  to  prevent  it  The  cross- 
ing was  made  at  iii^t  on  pontoon  bri<^s 
muffled  with  straw.  Birney  crossed  at  Deep 
Bottom,  and  Ord  at  Aiken's  Landing,  eight 
miles  above.  Bimey  attacked  the  works  on 
Spring  Hill  ^with  colored  troops.  They  took 
the  position  in  a  fierce  engamnent,  k)sing  one- 
third  of  thdr  number.  OrtTs  division  attacked 
Battery  Harrison,  the  strongest  defensive  works 
around  Richmond.  It  was  carried,  though  with 
desperate  losses.  (See  Fort  Habsison,  Battle 
of).  Further  advance  was  prevented  by  the 
most  obstinate  resistance,  ana  the  Confederates 
made  repeated  efforts  to  regain  the  lost  posi- 
tions, but  without  success.  Kautz's  cavalry 
meanwhile  had  succeeded  in  reaching  a  point 
mthin  three  or  four  miles  of  Ridunond,  at  tiie 
inner  lines  o£  defense,  but  was  attacked  and 
driven  back.  The  affair  was  redeemed  by  the 
Tenth  corps,  and  the  Confederates  retreated  to 
Richmoud  after  losing  heavily.  The  two  oppos- 
ing lines  north  of  the  James  maintained  tneir 
relative  positions  to  the  dose  of  the  siege.  In 
co-operation  with  this  movement  north  of  the 
James,  Generals  Warren  and  Park&  with  two 
divi^ons  each  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  corps 
and  Gregg's  cavalry  division,  moved  30  Septem- 
ber to  extend  the  intrenched  line  beyond  the 
Weldon  Railroad  in  the  direction  of  the  South 
Side  Railroad.  There  was  sharp  fighting  on  1 
and  2  October,  but  the  movement  was  checked 
after  reaching  the  Weldon  Railroad  south  of 
Globe  Tavern,  the  Union  loss  bdng  about  2,800, 
the  Confederate  loss  about  1,000  (See  Poplak 
Seeing  Chukch,  Battle  ot).  On  7  October 
Kautz's  cavalry  division  of  1,700  men,  holding 
the  right  of  the  Union  tine  north  of  the  James, 
was  attacked  bv  the  Oinfederate  infantry  di- 
visions of  Field  and  Hoke  and  Gary's  cavalry 
brigade,  and  driven  back  under  cover  of  the  in- 
fantry, losing  274  men  and  eight  guns.  Field's 
division  followed  in  an  attempt  to  turn  the  right 
of  the  line  attaddng  the  Tenth  corps  on  the 
New  Maricet  road,  and  was  reptUsed  witii  the 
loss  of  three  brigade  commanders  and  700  men. 
On  the  13th  General  Butler  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  Confederate  works  on  the  Darby- 
town  road,  north  of  the  James;  one  brigade 
made  an  assault  upon  them  and  was  repulsed. 
On  27  October  parts  of  the  Ninth,  Fifth  and 
Second  corps,  together  with  Gretnifs  cavalry 
division,  in  all  about  38,000  men,  moved  to  die 
left  to  seize  the  bridge  over  Hatcher's  Run  and 
capture  the  Confederate  works,  which  at  that 
point  Grant  thought  were  not  strongly  held, 
the  chief  objective  bdne  the  seizure  of  the 
South  Side  Railroad.  The  movement  failed, 
and  the  troops  were  withdrawn  with  a  loss  of 
over  1,700,  the  Confederate  loss  bdng  about  the 
same.   (See  Hatcreb's  Rxnr  (BoymoN  Road), 
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Battie  or).  On  the  27tb  and  28di  Geacral 
Butler  made  another  movement  on  Richmond 
north  ol  the'  James,  by  the  Williamsburg, 
Charles  Gty,  and  Darby  roads.  A  sevece  en- 
gagement took  place  on  the  old  battlefield  o£ 
Fair  Oaks  or  Seven  Pines,  in  which  Butler's 
forces  were  repulsed  hy  Longstreet,  and  fell 
back  to  their  camps  near  Fort  Harrison,  with  a 
k)ss  of  about  1,100  men.  On  6  December  Gen- 
eral Warren,  with  his  own  corps  (Fifth), 
Mott's  division  of  the  Second,  and  Grencs 
cavalry,  started  on  a  raid  against  the  Wddon 
Railroad,  which  was  destroyed  as  far  as  Hicks- 
ford,  on  the  Meherrin  River,  about  40  miles 
south  of  Petersburg.  A.  P.  Hill  was  sent  to 
intercept  him,  but  tailed  to  do  so ;  and  having 
completed  his  wort^  Warren  returned  to  his 
tamps. 

Winter  had  now  set  in,  and  was  of  unnstial 
severity,  entailing  much  suffering  upon  both 
armies,  but  especially  upon  the  Confederates, 
who  were  poorly  fed  and  clothed.  Lee  strength- 
ened his  works  and  extended  them  up  the  south 
side  of  Hatcher's  Run  and  where  the  Boydton 
plank-road  crosses  the  run.  A.  P.  Hill  held 
the  right  from  Hatcher's  Run  to  Fort  Gregg; 
Gordon  and  R.  H.  Anderson  held  from  Hill's 
left  to  the  Appomattox,  and  Longstreet  from 
the  Appomattox  to  the  Confederate  left,  north 
of  the  James,  at  White  Oak  swamii.  Hie 
len^h  of  the  line  was  ^ut  37  miles,  eight  of 
which  were  north  of  the  James.  To  cover  those 
37  miles  Lee  had,  30  December,  about  59,000 
officers  and  men.  At  the  same  date  Grant  had 
atout  110,000  men.  With  these  he  held  Lee 
tightly  to  his  works  wlule  armies  elsewhere 
were  carrying  out  his  own  comprehensive  plans. 
On  5  February  1865  Grant  put  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  m  moti<m  to  the  left  to  destroy 
Lee's  cormnunications,  resulting  in  the  battle  of 
Hatcher's  Run,  Dabney's  Mil1,_  and  Armstrong's 
Mill,  and  the  extension  of  his  intrenched  line 
to  the  Run.  The  loss  was  about  1,000  to  the 
Confederates  and  nearly  2,000  to  the  Union 
forces.  TTie  ford  at  Hatcher's  Run  was  now 
securely  in  the  hands  of  the  Nationals  and  the 
City  Point  Railroad  was  promptly  extended  to 
that  position. 

General  Lee  had  foreseen  that  the  evacuation 
of  Petersburg  and  Richmond  would  be  forced 
upon  him  when  Sherman  approached  from  the 
south,  and  it  was  determined  early  in '  March 
that,  as  soon  as  the  roads  would  admit  of 
movement,  the  two  places  should  'be  abandoned 
and  his  army  moved  to  Danville  to  unite  with 
Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  and  attack  Sherman,  and 
preparations  were  made  accordingly.  Mean- 
while Lee  proposed  to  make  a  sortie  in  order  to 
gain  some  of  the  works  on  the  rig^t  of  the 
line  held  by  the  Arn^  of  the  Potomac,  near  the 
Ai^Kunattox,  and  the  ridge  in  their  rear,  with 
the  expectation  that  this  would  oblifte  Grant  to 
concentrate  there  by  drawing  in  lus  left,  and 
thus  -postpone  the  necessity  for  abandoning 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  until  the.  weather 
was  favorable  for  falling  ^ck  to  Danville.  To 
this  President  Davis  gave  his  assent  General 
Gordon  with  about  one-half  of  the  army,  was 
given  charge  of  the  movement,  which  was 
directed  against  Fort  Stedman,  on  the  Ninth 
oorps  line,  where  the  opposing  lines  were  only 
ISO  yards  apart,  the  pickets  SOyards  apart  ,  Hie 
chance  was  a  nazardons  one^  ibut  if  successful 


dw  noyeinent  would  have  cot  the  National 
amw  in  two  and  opened  a  gap  for  the  escape  of 
Lee  s  amy.  Hie  assauk  was  made  at  halt-past 
four  in  the  morning  of  25  March,  and  was  at 
first  successful,  the  Confederates  carrying  the 
fort  and  works  cm  either  side  of  it ;  but  after  a 
hard  fight  of  four  hours  they  were  driven  back, 
with  an  estimated  loss  of  4,000  men  and  mai^ 
colors.  The  Union  loss  was  about  2,200.  (See 
Fort  SniucAN,  AMAtn.T  om).  Before  this  as- 
sault (irant  had  ordered  a  movement  for  the 
29th  to  destroy  the  railroads  leading  into  Peters- 
burg from  the  south,  force  Lee  to  come  out  of 
his  mtrenchments  and  fight  on  open  ground,  or 
so  far  attenuate  his  line  as  to  give  chance  for 
a  successful  assault  He  had  been  joined  by 
Sheridan  and  nu  cavalry  from  the  Shenandoah 
VaU«y,  and  had  under  his  command  101,000  in- 
fantry, 14i700  cavahy,  and  9,000  field  artillery, 
with  3tt>  fnms,  an  ^gregate  of  124,700  men. 
The  Confederate  army  under  General  Lee  num- 
bered about  46,000  infantry,  6.000  cavalry  and 
S,00O  field  artill«y,  with  about  190  guns,  an 
^gregate  of  57,001)  men,  or  less  than  half  of 
(jrants  force. 

The  movement  which  was  die  banning  of 
the  end,  began  on  the  day  fixed  bjr  Grant  It% 
object  was  to  turn  Lee's  right  with  an  over- 
whelming force.  The  greater  part  of  the  Army 
of  the  James  was  mardied  secretly  on  the  night 
of  the  27th  frcnn  the  right  to  the  left  of  the 
Arm^  of  ihe  Potomac.  36  miles,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  Sheridan's  cavalry,  with 
die  Fifu  and  Second  corps,  moved  to  the  left 
attacking  the  intrenchments  at  the  junction  of 
several  roads  from  the  north  and  south  with  the 
White  Oak  Road.  The  result  was  the  battles 
of  Dinwiddie  Court-House  and  White  O^ 
Road,  on  the  3Dth  and  31st.  followed  by  the 
ded^ve  battle  of  Five  Forks  (q.v.)  on  1  April 

Pinal  Assault  Upon  Petersburg.—  General 
Grant  hear-d  of  the  victory  of  Five  Forks  at 
9  o'clock  that  night  and  ordered  (jeoeral 
Humphreys,  commanding  the  Second  corps,  on 
the  left  of  the  general  intrenched  line,  to  ■feel 
for  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments, and,  if  one  was  found,  to  assault  im- 
mediately.* Humphreys  assaulted  before  mid- 
night carried  the  picket-line,  but  was  repulsed 
when  he  approached  the  main  line.  A  general 
bombardment  of  the  Confederate  lines  was 
kept  up  throughout  the  night  and,  under  Grant's 
orders,  at  4  a.m.  of  2  A^nl  Ord's,  Wri^dit's  and 
Parke's  corps,  about  63,000  men,  assaulted  the 
lines  before  which  they  had  been  held  for  10 
months,  and  which  were  now  defended  by  less 
than  20,000  men.  On  many  parts  of  the  line 
there  was  desperate  resistance,  but  the  exterior 
lines  were  finally  captured*  Humphreys  fol- 
lowing up  their  successes  by  a  new  attadc  on  his 
front  taldng  the  redotdit  which  foiled  him  in 
the  night  attack.  Lee  diereupon  sent  word  to 
President  Davis  that  his  lines  were  broken  in 
three  places,  and  that  Richmond  must  be  evacu- 
ated, and  that  he  would  hold  on  to  his  interior 
line  until  night,  and  then  endeavor  to  reach 
Danville.  At  3  p.m.  Lee  ordered  a  retreat, 
which  began  at  8  o'clock,  the  pcttnt  of  as- 
semblage of  hia  various  columns  being  Amelia 
(xMirt-House.  Grant  ordered  a  general  assault 
for  the  morning  of  the  3d,  but  at  3  a.u.  it  was 
(tiscovered  that  Lee  had  abandoned  all  his 
works.  Petersbung  was  taken  possession  of  fay 
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Willcox's  (^vision  of  the  Ninth  corps,  and  at 
8.15  A.H.  Ridimond  was  formally  surrendered 
to  General  WeitzeU  who  had  eatered  it  from 
norlli  of  the  James. 

The  Union  loss  in  the  final  assault  on  Peters- 
burg, 2  April,  was  625  killed.  3,189  wounded 
and  326  missing.  There  is  no  record  of  Con* 
federate  losses.  From  15  June  1864  to  9  April 
1865  the  campaign  for  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond cost  the  Union  armies  under  General 
Grant  4^  killed.  35.414  wounded  and  20^59 
cauptured  or  missitw;  an  agRr^te  of  63,156 
officers  and  men.  The  Confederate  loss  for  the 
same  period  is  not  known. 

Bihlioeraphv.—  'Official  Records'  (Vols. 
XXXVI,  XL.  XLIII,  XL VI) ;  Humphreys,  H. 
H.,  *The  Virginia  Campaigns  of  1864-65'; 
Walker,  F.  A.,  ^History  of  the  Second  Army 
Corps>  (New  York  1891);  Powell,  W.  H., 
'History  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps*  (New  York 
1896) ;  Grant,  U.  S.,  'Personal  Memoirs*  (Vol. 
II,  New  York  1885-86)  ;  Sheridan,  P.  H.,  ^Per- 
sonal Memoirs*  (Vol  II,  New  York  1888) : 
Pennypacker,  I.  R.,  *Life  of  General  Meade* 
(New  York  1901):  Lee,  Fitzhugh,  '(Jeneral 
Lee*  (New  York  1894);  The  Century  Com- 
pany's 'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War* 
(Vol.  IV). 

E.  A.  Cabman. 

PSTERSBN.  ^'arsin,  Niels  Matthias 

Danish  historian  and  philologist :  b.  Sanderup, 
island  of  Funen,  Denmark,  24  Oct.  1791;  d. 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  11  May  1862.  He 
studied  philology  and  ^stoiy,  and  in  1845  was 
appointed  to  we  chair  of  Norse  languages  in 
the  University  of  Copenhagen.  He  was  an  au- 
thority on  mythology,  geograf^y  and  history, 
his  specialty  beinj^  the  history  of  literature,  ana 
thourii  some  of  his  works  have  been  superseded 
his  'History  of  Danish  Literature*  (1853-64) 
is  still  a  standard.  Among  his  books  are  'Det 
Danske,  Norske  og  Svenske  Spro^s  Historie* 
(1829)  ;  'Oldnordiske  Sagaer*  (12  vols.,  1826- 
36);  'Danmarfcs  Historic  i  Hedenold*  (1834); 
<Den  Nordiske  Mythologi'  (1849) ;  'Bemaerk- 
ninger  om  Modersmaalet*  (1853);  'Bidrag  til 
den  Danske  Literaturs  IDstoric*  (5  vols.,  1853- 
61) ;  'Bidrag  til  den  old  Nordi^e  Literaturs 
Historie*  (1866),  etc.,  all  pubUshed  in  Cx>pen- 
bagen. 

PSTBRSON,  Frederick,  American  neurol- 
ogist: b.  Faribault,  Minn.,  1  March  1859.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Buffalo,  studied  abroad 
and  in  1882-^  was  professor  of  general 
patiiolo^  and  laboratory  director  in  the 
University  of  Buffala  In  the  btter  year 
he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he 
practised  as  a  nerve  and  brain  specialist 
and  in  _1893;-94  was  professor  of  neurology  at 
the  University  of  Vermont.  He  has  been  at- 
tending physician  at  various  hospitals,  was  pro- 
fessor of  neurology  at  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary,  pathologist 
in  the  New  York  Gty  Insane  Mjdum,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  managers  for  die  Craig 
Colony  of  Epileptics,  chief  of  the  clinic  in  the 
department  of  nervous  diseases  at  Columbia, 
and  in  1900  was  made  president  of  ^e  New 
Yortc  State  Commission  in  Ltinacy.,  He  was 
professor  of  psychiatry  in  Colamhia  Univer- 
sity 1903-14.  He  has  for  several  years  been 
associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Mediaai 
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Journal  and  die  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Disease.  His  publications  include  'Poems  and 
Swedish  Translations*  (1883);  <In  die  Shade 
of  YgdrasiP  (1893);  ^Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases*  (1901-11);  'American  Textbook  of 
Legal  Medicine  and  Toxicology*  (19(0);  'A 
Song  of  the  Latter  Day*  (1904). 

PSTBRSSEN.  (Hjalmar)  Bilif,  Norwegian 
painter:  b.  (^isdania.  1852.  He  was  educated 
at  Carlsruhe  and  under  Lindenschmit  at  Mu- 
nich. His  early  efforts  were  confined  to  histori- 
cal episodes  of  which  his  'Christian  II,  signing 
a  Death  Warrant*  (1876)  is  a  good  example. 
It  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Breslau.  He  next 
turned  to  religious  subjects,  of  which  'The 
Ascension,'  at  UUeven,  is  perhaps  his  greatest 
work.  His  next  field  was  landscape  and  genre 
painting  in  ^ich  he  was  also  successful  His 
best  works  in  this  style  are  ^Piazza  Montanara' 
(1882); 'The  Laundresses*  (1889);  'Woodland 
Lake*  (1891)  ;  'Summer  Night,'  in  the  Manich 
Pinakodiek  and  'Gajamars  Song*  (1907). 

PBTERWARDBIN.  pa'tSr-var-din,  Hun- 
gary, a  town  in  Croatia-Slavonia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  45  miles  by  rail  northwest 
of  Belgrade.  It  is  the  site  of  the  castle  of 
Peter  rae  Hermit  (q.v.).  It  stands  parUy  on  a 
stee^  rock  and  partly  on  a  marshy  flat  below 
and  is  the  strongest  fortress  on  the  Danube.  It 
communicates  by  a  bridge  of  boats  and  a  rail- 
way bridge  with  the  town  of  Ncusatz  on  the 
opposite  bank.  The  fortifications  are  exten- 
sive and  contain  barracks  for  a  garrison  of  10,- 
000  men ;  but  die  town  itself  is  small.  It  has, 
however,  four  churches,  a  military  hospital,  an 
arsenal,  a  high  school  and  a'  trade  in  wine  and 
fruit  A  great  victory  was  gained  here  (5  Aug, 
1716)  over  the  Turks  by  Prince  Eugene.  Peter- 
wardein  was  occupied  by  the  Hungarians  in  the 
civil  war  of  1848-49.  It  was  surrendered  to  the 
Austrians,  6  Sept.  1849.   Pop.  6,000. 

PBTIGRU,  p<ltTgroo,  James  Louis,  Amer- 
ican lawyer:  b.  Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  10 
March  1789;  d.  Charleston,  S.  C,  3  March  186*. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, nOw  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  in 
1809  and  in  1812  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Hav- 
ing attained  professional  eminence  in  the  rural 
districts,  he  removed  to  Charleston,  where  he 
rapidly  rose  to  distinction.  In  1822  he  became 
attorney-general  of  the  State,  whidi  office  he 
held  for  eight  years.  During  the  Nullificatibn 
troubles  of  1830-32  he  opposed  the  doctrine 
of  the  State  veto  and  was  the  most  notable  of 
the  leaders  of  the  "Union  and  State  Rights* 
party.  U^xm  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he  became 
in  his  political  capacity  an  object  of  much  popu- 
lar dislike;  but  his  talents  and  virtues  neveruie- 
less  secured  him  the  respect  of  the  community  in 
wMdi  he  lived,  and  he  continued  to  maintain 
his  po^on  as  a  leader  at  the  bar  with  scarcely 
a  rival.  He  subsequently  served  in  the  State 
legislature  and  despite  general  condemnation  of 
his  political  opinions  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
codification  of  the  laws  and  statutes  of  South 
Carc^a.  Although  stoutly  opposed  to  the  se- 
cession movement  of  1860-61,  he  followed  the 
fortunes  of  his  State.  Consult  Grayson,  W.  J., 
'James  Louis  Petigru*  ([New  York  1866)  ;  and 
a  memorial  volume  mbluhed  die  Charleston 
bar  in  1867. 
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FBTIOLB,  in  botait^f,  the  stalk  of  a  leaf. 
When  the  petiole  is  wanting,  the  leaf  is  said  to 
be  sessile.  In  general,  however,  it  is  distinctly 
marked  and  is  usually  either  round,  or  half- 

Slindrical  and  channeled  on  the  upper  side.  In 
e  poplar  it  is  strongly  flattened  at  right  angles 
to  me  blade  and  hence  the  remarkable  move- 
ment observable  on  the  least  breath  of  wind, 
especially  in  the  aspen.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
garden  sweet-pea,  the  petiole  is  furnished  with 
a  kind  of  border  or  wing.  In  many  umbellifer- 
ous plants  its  base  is  diUted  into  a  broad  mem- 
branous Inflated  sheath.  In  grasses  and  various 
other  plants  it  consists  of  a  sheath  embracing 
the  stem ;  in  the  pea  tribe  the  apex  of  the  petiole 
is  often  changed  into  a  tendril.  In  one  section 
of  the  genus  Astragalus  (tragacanth)  it  hardens 
into  a  spine  after  the  leaflet  drops.  The  petiole 
in  some  Australian  species  of  acacia  and  euca- 
lyptus is  flattened  into  a  leak-like  expansion, 
occupying  the  place  of  the  true  leaf ;  such  pet> 
ioles  have  received  the  name  phyllodia.  See 
Leaves. 

POTION,    pa-te-6A,    Alexandre  Sabes, 

Haitian  soldier  and  politician :  b.  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti,  2  April  1770  j  d.  there,  29  March  18I& 
He  was  Mucated  in  the  military  school  of 
Pari^  entered  the  French  army  in  Haiti  and  in 
1791  joined  the  forces  of  Toussaint  I'Ouverture 
(q.v.),  serving  as  commander  of  artillery.  In 
1799  he  entered  the  service  of  General  iSguad 
and  upon  the  latter's  defeat  by  I'Ouverture  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  island.  He  went  to  France 
and  returned  in  1802  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
under  General  Leclerc,  who  was  to  subdue  the 
island  but  in  the  same  year  Potion  joined  the 
revolt  under  Henry  Christo{Ae  and  later  served 
under  Dessalines.  Tht  latter  was  murdered  in 
1806  and  Christophe  assumed  the  Presidency  in 
1807.  The  south  and  west  provinces,  however, 
declared  for  Petion  and  chose  him  president  of 
that  portion  of  the  island,  which  resulted  in 
almost  continual  warfare.  Potion's  administra- 
tion was  in  marked  contrast  to  Uiat  of  Christo- 
phe. He  opened  his  ports,  granted  protection  to 
commerce,  paid  the  debts  of  the  country  and 
introduced  measures  which  gave  great  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  prosperi^  to  die  coun- 
try. In  1815  be  was  elected  Preddent  for  life 
widi  power  to  nominate  his  successor,  but  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  administration  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  government  became  depressed,  and 
Pition  fell  a  victim  to  hypochondria  in  which 
state  he  starved  himself  to  death.  Consult  Saint 
John,  Sir  S.  B.,  'Hayti;  or,  the  Black  Repub- 
lic>  (London  1889). 

POTION  DB  VILLBNSUVE,  d«  vel-nev, 
Jerdme,  French  revolutionist:  b.  Chartres, 
France,  1753;  d.  near  Saint  Emilion,  France, 
1794.  He  was  an  advocate  in  his  native  city 
when  chosen  a  d^ty  to  the  States-General  in 
IJW,  and  in  1790  was  preadent  of  the  National 
Assembly.  He  later  became  a  member  of  the 
Jacobin  Qub  and  a  supporter  of  Robespierre. 
He  was  elected  mayor  of  Paris  in  1791,  and 
president  of  the  Convention  in  1792  and  voted 
for  the  execution  of  the  king.  Although  he  had 
exhibited  unnecessary  cruelty  in  forcing  the  re- 
turn of  the  royal  family  from  Varennes,  he 
was  nevertheless  suspected  of  bein^  a  legalist 
and  the  jealousy  of  Robesperre  bong  aroused 
he  was  arrested  with  the  Girondists  in  1793.  He 


cfoved,  but  perished  in  a  fidd  near  Saint  Enu- 
lifm,  eitfier  1^  suicide  or  starvation.  His  works 
were  imUished  in  four  volumes  in  1793.  Con- 
sult Oauban,  C  A.,  'M^mcares  in&lites>  <Paris 
1866). 

PETIT,  pt-t6,  Lotus,  French  clergyman  and 

author:  b.  Viuz-la-Chi£saz,  Haute- Savoie, 
France,  21  Fd>.  1868.  He  was  educated  at 
Notre  Dame  des  Chateaux,  Pas-de-Catais, 
France,  the  Assumption  Scholasticate,  Osma, 
Spain,  and  at  Rome.  He  entered  the  order  of 
the  Augustinians  of  the  Assumption  in  1880  and 
was  ordained  in  1891.  He  was  professor  at 
Notre  Dame  des  Chateaux,  and  at  the  Oriental 
Seminary,  Phanarald,  Constantinople,  in  1893- 
94.  Thereafter  he  was  superior  of  the  houses 
of  his  order  at  Toulouse  m  1894-95,  at  Ka(U- 
Keui,  Constantinople,  in  1895-190^  and  superior 
of  Assumptionist  missionaries  in  the  Orient  1903 
and  from  1906  to  1912  was  member  of  the  gen- 
eral chapter  of  his  order.  From  1908  to  19U  he 
was  engaged  in  research  work  in  the  Propa- 

Sinda  and  Vatican  Archives,  Rome.  In  1912 
r.  Petit  was  made  archbishc^  of  Athens  and 
apostolic  delegate  to  Greece  He  originated 
the  plan  of  recasting  and  publishing  in  separate 
monographs  Le  Quien's  *Oriens  ChristUnas' ; 
made  two  trips  of  scientific  exploration  to 
Mount  Athos  in  1901  and  1905  and  in  1911  was 
tlieologian  and  consnhor  of  the  Council  of 
Armenian  Catholics,  Rome:  His  published 
works  include  *Les  confr^ries  musulmanes' 
(1899) :  ^Typicon  de  Grigoire  Pacouranos 
povr  le  monast^  de  Bachkoro  (1904); 
*Serborum  pa:  Hungarian  constitntoram  ordi- 
nationes  ecclesiasticc*  (1906);  'Acta  dissidii 
«»:lesiastici  gneco-balgarid*  (1911) ;  *Recueil 
des  inscriptions  chr^tiennes  de  I'Athos)  (1904). 
With  Martin  he  edited  and  contributed  to 
Mansi,  <AmpUssima  coUecdo  ccmdlioram* ;  and 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  rdigious  reviews 
and  periodicals. 

PETIT  DE  JULLEVILLH,  de  zhiil-vel. 
Louis,  French  historian  of  literature:  b.  Paris, 
18  July  1841 ;  d.  Paris,  1900.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  ficole  Normale  in  1863,  receiving  their 
d^ree  of  doctor  of  letters  In  1868,  and  after 
teadting  in  tiie  Collie  Stanislas  of  Paris  and 
the  faculhr  of  letters  at  Dijon,  became  pro- 
fessor of  French  literature  in  the  Paris  faculty 
of  letters  in  1886.  His  principal  work  is  *  His- 
tory of  the  Theatre  in  France'  ( 1880-86)  ;  very 
complete  with  regard  to  the  old  French  theatre. 
He  gives  in  'The  Theatre  in  France*  (1889)  an 
account  of  the  evolution  of  the  French  drama 
down  to  the  present  time.  In  1896  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  *  History  of  tiie 
Frendi  Language  and  Literature,*  but  died  be- 
fore its  completion, 

PETITION,  Right  of.  in  public  law.  Uie 
right  of  the  dtizen  to  present  a  formal  sup- 
idicatimi  to  the  goveninient  for  the  granting  of 
some  favor,  usimly  the  redress  of  a  grievance, 
in  whidi  the  established  courts  were  not  au- 
thorized to  act.  The  •better  opinion  is  that  it 
also  tndudes  the  right  of  the  petitioner  to  have 
his  petition  heard,  otherwise  the  rig^t  of  peti- 
tion is  worthless.  Like  many  of  the  great  con- 
stitutional safeguards  it  is  ute  result  of  a  long 
struggle  against  tyranny.  It  was  implied  in  the 
guarantees  of  lugna  Charta  and  was  so  fre- 
quently exerdsed  in  the  time  of  Edward  II  diat 
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it  became  necessary  to  fonnalate  rules  by  which 
the  task  of  hearing  petitions  could  be  facilitated. 
During  this  period  petitions  were  usually  made 
to  the  king,  but  later  when  Parliament  had  sac* 
ceeded  in  establishing  its  supremacy  over  the 
royal  power  petitions  came  to  be  preferred  to 
that  body  instead.  The  Stuarts  looked  with  dis- 
favor upon  the  growing  practice  of  wesenting 
petitions,  and  during  ^e  reipn  of  Qiarles  II 
Parliament  inssed  an  act  forbidding  the  presen- 
tation of  petitions  signed  by  more  than  10  per- 
sons and  placing  omer  restrictiona  upon  die 
right  of  petition.  The  refusal  of  James  II  to 
hear  the  petition  of  die  seven  Inshops,  who  re- 
fused'to  poblisli  his  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, created  a  great  sensation  throughout  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  Declaration  of  Right  drawn  up 
by  ParUament  after  the  Revolution  of  16E^  it 
was  declared  to  be  the  right  of  English  sub- 
jects to  petition  the  king  and  all  commitraents 
and  prosecutions  for  such  petitioning  were  de- 
clared to  be  illegal.  This  r^t  was  confirmed 
by  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1700.  Petitions  to 
Parliament  now  became  very  numerous  and  the 
exercise  of  the  ritrht  may  be  said  to  have  cul- 
minated in  the  Chartist  movement  of  1848,  when 
a  petition  bearing  its  signatures  of  more  than 
1,000,000  persons  was  presented  to  Parliament 
praying  for  annual  parliaments,  universal  suf- 
frage and  other  reforms.  In  early  times  it  be- 
came the  custom  of  Parliament  at  the  opening 
se.5sion  to  appoint  'recdvers*  and  *triers"  of 
petitions,  who  examined  diem  and  referred 
them  to  the  courts  or  to  Parliament  for  con- 
sideration. In  order  to  receive  ::ttention  from 
Parliament  petitions  must  be  in  a  prescribed 
form,  respectful  in  language  and,  with  a  few 
specified  exceptions,  must  be  presented  by  a 
member.  The  men4)er,  however,  is  not  com- 
pelled law  to  present  it  to  the  Parliament, 
and  this  omission  has  occasionally  been  the 
cause  of  complaint. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  prohibits  Congress  from  mak- 
ing any  law  to  abridge  *the  right  of  the  people 
to  peacefully  assemble  and  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances.*  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  language  of  this  provision 
that  its  jmrpose  is  not  to  create  die  ridit  of 
petition,  its  existence  beii%  assumed,  but  to 
secure  it.  In  spite  of  this  provision  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives  in  the  course 
of  the  controversy  over  slavery  encroached  seri- 
ously upon  this  right.  Bes^nning  as  early  as 
1790  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  and  the  pn^tntion  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumlHa  were  presented  to  Congress. 
The  latter  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  reported  unfavor- 
ably. As  the  petitions  increased  the  committee 
ceased  to  make  reports.  In  1836  the  House 
adopted  a  rule  providing  that  all  petitions  re- 
lating to  slavery  should  be  laid  on  the  table 
without  action  and  without  being  printed  or  re- 
ferred to  a  committee.  This  was  the  first  of 
die  so-called  "gag"  rules  and  was  stoutly  op- 
posed by  John  Quinc^  Adams,  who  had  pre- 
sented most  of  the  petitions  relating  to  slavery. 
Finally  in  January  1840  the  House  adopted  a 
rule  declaring  that  no  petition  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  or  of  the  interstate  stave 
trade  should  be  received  or  entertained  in  any 
manner  whatever.  For  the  repeal  of  this  il- 
liberal rule  Adams  labored  incessantly  until  fait 
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efforts  were  crowned  with  success  in  1844. 
After  this  the  rirfit  of  petition  was  never 
again  abridged  by  Congress. 

By  the  present  rale  petitions  are  delivered 
to  die  clerk,  endorsed  with  the  name  of  the 
member  presenting  them  and  of  the  committee 
to  which  they  are  referred,  and  by  him  they  are 
transferred  to  the  approoriate  committee.  All 
of  the  States  with  one  or  two  excepdons  have 
constitutional  provisions  guaranteang  die  right 
of  pedtion. 

Jahes  Wiltord  Garner, 
Professor  of  PoKliad  Scienee,  University  of 
luinois, 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT,  in  English  poli- 
tics, a  celebrated  statute  of  Parliament  passed 
in  1628  declaratory  of  certain  of  the  ancient 
rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  controversy  between  Charles  1  and 
the  Parliament  concerning  the  prerofatives  of 
the  king  and  the  privileges  of  the  Commons. 
Charles  had  violated  the  privileges  of  Com- 
mons and  the  rig^hts  of  the  people  by  evasions 
of  the  Constitution.  Accordingly  it  was  re- 
solved to  demand  from  him  a  formal  conces- 
sion of  those  ri^ts  and  privileges,  in  particular, 
which  fie  had  violated  and  to  refuse  a  grant  of 
supplies  until  his  consent  had  been  given.  These 
rights  were  embodied  in  a  statute,  but  the  docu- 
ment is  popularly  known  as  the  Petition  of 
Right  from  the  fact  that  the  grievances  of  the 
Commons  were  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
petition.  When  the  petition  was  presented  to 
the  kit^  for  his  approval  he  quibbled  and  hesi- 
tated and  finally  answered  in  a  general  way 
*that  rigiit  should  be  done  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  realm  and  that  the  statutes 
should  4>e  executed  that  his  subjects  may  have 
no  cause  to  complain  of  any  wrouff  or  optwsi- 
tion  to  their  rights  and  liberties.*  But  the 
Commons  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  an  an- 
swer so  vague  and  indeterminate  and  prepared 
a  remonstrance.  FinaUy  the  king  yielded  and 
rave  bis  assent  in  a  manner  acc^>table  to  the 
Commons  on  7  June  1628.  The  petition,  after 
reciting  various  statutes  recof^izing  the  rights 
contended  for,  declared  that  taxes,  forced  loans, 
benevolences,  rifts,  etc,  should  no  longer  be 
demanded  by  the  king  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament;  that  soldiers  should  not  be  billeted 
upon  the  citizens  without  payment;  that  no 
freeman  should  be  imnriaooed  except  the 
law  of  the  land;  and  that  martial  law  ^ould 
not  be  proclaimed  in  time  of  peace. 

The  Petition  of  Right  Act  of  1860  assures 
the  petitioner  the  privilege  of  proceeding 
against  the  Crown  at  common  taw,  or  he  may 
file  his  petition  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
upon  which  the  king's  fiat  that  right  be  done 
may  t)e  issued  on  the  merits  of  the  petition,  the 
Crown  thus  accepting  die  defense.  This  privi- 
l^e  was  extended  to  Ireland  in  1873,  but  has 
never  been  bestowed  upon  Scotland. 

PETOfI,  or  PBTON,  p«'tc-fl,  Bandor 
(Alexander.  Hungarian  poet:  b.  Kis-Koros, 
comitat  of  Pesth,  1823;  d.  near  Schassburg,  31 
July  1849.  He  was  a  common  soldier  for  some 
two  years  and  for  a  time  a  subordinate  member 
of  a  troop  of  stroUii^  players.  His  first  Di>b- 
lished  collection  of  verse  (1844)  established  his 
national  fame  as  a  poet.  He  was  less  fortunate 
as  a  novelist.  In  March  1848  he  came  forward 
as  a  patriotic  leader  of  the  youth  of  Pesdi  with 
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the  celebrated  12  national  requisitioas  and  raade 
the  revolutionary  cause  triumidiant  for  the  time. 
IKs  spirited  lyric  ^Talpra,  Magyar*  ( *Up, 
IfagjrarO  was  everywhere  sung,  and  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  patriotic  verses.  In  1846 
he  jmned  the  Honved,  and  served  with  dU- 
tinction  under  Bern.  He  is  bdieved  to  have 
perished  in  the  battle  of  Schassburg,  ^cugh  hia 
body  was  never  found,  and  doubts  were  long 
entertained  as  to  his  being  really  dead.  He 
banished  false  rhetoric  from  Htmgarian  poetiy, 
and  much  of  his  own  work  attained  a  true  folk- 
character.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  and 
in  the  six  years  1844-49  he  published  10  vol- 
umes of  poems,  be^des  producing  a  countless 
number  of  minor  writings.  There^  are  render- 
injrs  into  English  by  Sir  John  Bowring  (London 
(1866);  Loew,  W.  H.,  '(kms  from  Fetofi  and 
other  Hungarian  Poets>  (New  York  1881),  and 
Phillips,  Henry  J.  (Philadelphia  1885).  There 
are  also  numerous  translations  in  German  and 
other-  lan|:uages.  The  best  critical  edition  of 
his  work  is  mat  by  Haras  (1894).  Consult  bi- 
ographies in  Magyar  by  Zilahy  (1864)  and  Vut- 
kovics  (1883);  Bubenik.  <A  Petofi,  eine  Skizze 
seines  Lebens  und  Dichtens*  (1882)  ;  Fischer, 
<Petofis  Leben  und  Weike*  (1889);  Ferenczi, 
Z.,  tPetofi:  Po^e  de  la  Liberte>  (Budapest 
1912). 

PBT08KBY.  pf-tosVi,  Mich.,  city,  coim^ 
seat  of  Emmet  County,  at  the  mouth  of  Bear 
River,  on  the  south  shore  of  Little  Traverse 
Bay,  an  inlet  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the 
Pere  Marquette  and  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  railroads,  about  191  miles  north  of 
Grand  Rapids  and  35  miles  south  of  Mackinac 
It  has  steamer  connections  with  the  lake  ports. 
It^  was  settled  in  1^4  by  white  traders  and 
missionaries;  incorporated  in  1879  and  char- 
tered  as  a  city  in  1895.  It  is  in  a  lumber 
r^on,  but  the  surrounding  cleared  land  has 
been  converted  into  productive  farms.  The 
chief  manufactunng  establishments  are  lumber 
works;  leather  works,  wfaidi  empl<^  about  150 
persons;  fibre  and  paper  mills,  125  persons; 
woodenware  works,  75 ;  lime  works,  110; 
other  industries  about  200  more.  The  delif^:  - 
ful  summer  climate  attracts  ^ousands  of  vis- 
itors which  necessitates  extensive  hotel  accom- 
modations and  the  employment  of  many  per- 
sons daring  the  season.  It  has  the  Lockwood 
Hospital,  11  churches,  public  and  parish  schools 
and  a  public  library.  The  two  banks  have  a 
combined  capital  of  $160,000,  and  the  annual 
amount  of  business  is  over  $1,000,000.  The 
county  oifices  are  housed  in  the  new  $30,000 
city  hall.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  a  board  of  pubUc  works,  a  conndl 
of  eig^t  members,  who  hold  office  two  ^t&rs. 
The  population  is  composed  of  a  majority 
American  boin,  a  number  of  C^rmans,  a  few 
Armenians,  Indians,  Hungarians  and  Poles. 
Pop.  5,500. 

PETRA,  pS'tr^,  in  Aramaic,  called  Rekem, 
and  in  Hebrew  Sela,  a  rained  Nabataean  city  of 
the  land  of  Edom,  northern  Arabia,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Arabia  Petnea,  to  v^iich  it  gave 
that  name.  Its  great  importance  was  as  a  trad- 
ing place  and  station  on  the  caravan  route 
between  Syria  and  Arabia  up  to  the  4th  century 
A.a  ■  A  century  later  it  iiad  disappeared  from 
the  annals  of  human  hbtory  and  even  its  site 
was  unknown  until  1812  when  finrckhardt  dis- 


covered it  in  the  Wadi  Musa.  The  nuned  dty 
lies  in  a  narrow  vall^  which  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  embracing  an 
area  about  one  mile  in  leng^  and  half  a  mile 
in  width.  One  ot  the  str^dng  characteristics 
of  the  ^ace  is  die  carving  npoa  tbe  perpen- 
dicnlar  taces  of  the  cUffs  of  ornate  frcmts  of 
temples  and  tombs.  The  interiors  of  these  ex- 
cavated rooms,  however,  are  scanty  more  Uian 
caves,  bare  of  any  attenqrt  at  ornament  or  even 
finish.  A  great  'treasure  house.*  an  amphithea- 
tre, ctmvent,  citadel  and  palace  have  been  found, 
mostly  of  late  Greek  ardiitecture,  but  with 
evidence  of  Egyptian  and  Oriental  influences, 
also  in  the  older  remains.  The  atf  was  cap- 
tured by  Amaztah  of  Judah  in  the  9th  centurr 
K.C. ;  became  the  proper^  of  the  Nabatzans  in 
the  3d  (or  2d)  century  B.C.,  was  made  tributary 
to  Rome  in  the  1st  century  ac,  and  in  the  2d 
century  A.D.  became  capital  of  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, Arabia  Petixa.  It  was  a  Cliristian  bishop- 
ric during  its  last  years.  Consult  Buhl.  H^ 
<Geschidite  der  Edomiter>  (Heidelberg  1893) ; 
Bnrddiardt,  J.  L.,  ^Travels  in  Syria  and  the 
Holy  Land>  (London  1822) ;  Dalman.  G.  R, 
<Petra  und  seine  Fdsfaeiligtiimer  (Letpzig 
1905) ;  Due  de  Luynes,  <Voy^  d'Exploration 
a  la  Mer  Morte,  a  Petr*e>  (Paris  1875); 
Hornby,  E.,  *Sinai  and  Petra'  (London  1901): 
Pahner,  E.  H.,  <The  Desert  of  the  Exodus* 
(Cambridse  1871). 

PETRARCH,  pe'trark  (Italian,  Pbibarca. 
pa-trarlca),  Franceaco,  Italian  lync  poet  and 
scholar :  b.  Af ezzo,  20  July  1304 ;  d.  Arqua,  near 
Padua.  18  July  1374.  Soon  after  his  birth  the 
family  moved  to  Avignon,  France,  and  here 
the  lad  received  his  early  education,  going  later 
to  institutions  at  MontpelUer  (131$-23J,  and 
thence  to  Bolcmia,  where  he  studied  law  dur- 
ing the  period  1323-25.  Thou^  he  fHirsued  his 
profession  with  success,  his  own  indinations  led 
him  to  devote  much  time  to  the  Latin  and  Pro- 
vencal poets.  He  returned  to  Avignon,  where 
he  came  into  a  small  inheritance  whidj  gave 
him  freedom  to  pursue  his  favorite  studies 
His  talent  for  Latin  poetry  commended  him 
to  the  court  of  Pope  John  XXII,  and  be  took 
minor  orders  in  the  Church.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  first  saw  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Qaire  (1327)  the  Laura  who  exercised  so  great 
an  influence  on  his  future  life,  and  was  his 
inspiration  in  his  most  famous  works.  The 
identity  of  this  personage,  and  whether  she  was 
a  real  or  ideal  one,  has  been  much  disputed,  but 
she  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  19- 
ycar  old  wife  of  Hugues  de  Sade,  and  the 
stor^  is  that  she  was  so  embarrassed  by  the 
passion  of  Petrarch  that  she  rebuked  him  in 
public  Pope  Benedict  XII  conferred  on  Pe- 
trarch a  cannonry  at  Lombez  (1335).  In  1336  be 
embarked  at  Marseilles  for  Rome,  the  antiqtii- 
tics  of  which  he  visited  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  he  has  recorded  in  his  poems.  In  1337 
he  returned  to  Avignon  and  bot^ht  a  small 
estate  at  Vauduse.  He  remained  here  for 
three  years  and  wrote  ntmieious  stmnets  which 
acquired  popularity  even  before  the  earlier  and 
longer  work  of  Dante  (still  in  nnouscript),  and 
served  to  fix  the  Italian  language  These  were, 
however,  only  his  recreation.  He  rested  lus 
hopes  ol  fame  on  his  Latin  sdiolardiqk  Virgil, 
Cicero  and  Livy  were  his  favorite  authors,  but 
he  was  a  dilqient  explorer  ol  die  mooasteries 
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for  old  manuscripts  of  all  the  Latin  classics  (he 
did  not  learn  Greek  till  comparatively  late  in 
life),  which  he  transcribed  with  his  own  hand, 
and  diffused  as  much  as  possible,  while  he 
formed  a  precious  collection  of  his  own.  In  his 
search  he  traveled  widely  through  France,  Ger- 
many. Italy  and  Spain,  making  many  discov- 
eries, which  have  placed  his  name  high  among 
the  restorers  of  letters,  and  preserving  through 
his  copies  invaluable  manuscripts  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  lost  to  the  world  of  let- 
ters. He  had  advanced  views  for  his  age  of 
history  and  science,  despising  legends  and  as- 
trology, and  recommendinfr  true  research.  In 
politics  his  views  were  equally  advanced.  In 
religious  matters  he  had  no  sympatliy  with  the 
skepticism  common  among  the  scholars  of  his 
day.  His  Latin  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
were  highly  esteemed,  and  in  1341  he  was  called 
to  Rome  to  receive  on  Easter-day  (8  April), 
the  crown  of  laureate  of  the  civilized  world, 
awarded  him  for  his  Latin  epic,  'Africa,^  a  work 
of  real  eloquence.  He  was  subsequently  charged 
with  various  diplomatic  missions,  and  in  1342 
appointed  joint  ambassador  with  Rienn  to 
Clement  VI  to  solicit  his  return  to  Rome.  He 
praised  the  enterprise  of  Rienzi  (1347)  in  a 
Latin  epistle,  and  went  to  Rome,  though  too 
late,  to  support  him.  At  one  time  he  thought 
of  shutting  himself  up  in  a  monastery,  and  de- 
termined to  live  more  in  accordance  with  his 
ecclesiastical  profession.  In  1353  he  returned  to 
Italy,  where  bis  repute  led  to  his  employmentjn 
many  impommt  diplomatic  n^tiations.  He  was 
oonsalted  by  the  Pope  and  the  emperor.  In  1354 
he  negotiated  a  peace  between  the  republics  of 
(jenoa  and  Venice  in  the  name  of  Giovanni  Vts- 
conti  of  Milan.  From  this  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  embassies  to  France  and  Germany, 
he  lived  entirely  in  Italy,  and  until  1366  chiefly 
at  Milan,  Padua  and  Venice,  to  the  last  of 
which  he  presented  his  library.  In  1370  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Arqua,  near  Padua,  where 
he  passed  his  remaining  years  in  religious  exer- 
cises. He  had  two  natural  children  by  an 
Avignon  lady — a  son  who  died  before  his 
father,  and  a  daughter  who  married  Francesco 
de  Brossano,  a  Milanese  gentleman,  who  became 
his  executor.  Petrarca  left  no  works  in  Italian 
prose.  Among  his  Latin  works  are  three  books 
of  *Epistles*  (*EpistolK  Familiares')  and  12 
'Eclogues,*  his  epic  poem  *Africa,'  various 
philosophical,  religious,  political  and  historical 
treatises,  as  <De  Officio  et  Virtutibus  Impcrato- 
ris* ;  *De  Remedtis  atriusque  Fortunae' ;  <De 
Vita  Solitaria';  *De  Vera  Sapientia*;  *De 
Contemptu  Mundi';  'Itinerarium  Syriacum' 
(a  geographical  work),  and  'Epitome  Vitarum 
Viror  Illustrium.'  His  Italian  poems  consist 
of  'Sonetti*  and  'Canzoni  in  Vita  e  in  Morte  di 
Laura,*  and  of  'Trionfi.'  The  first  edition  is 
dated  Venice,  1470.  The  subsequent  editions 
are  innumerable.  They  may  be  found  trans- 
lated into  English  by  vanons  hands.  The 
*Trionfi>  are  in  terga  fima.  Despite  their  re- 
finement and  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  purity 
of  language,  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch  are  some- 
what dull  and  monotonous.  They  are  also  filled, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  with  conceits, 
artificial  refinements  of  sentiment  and  plays 
upon  words.  Petrarch's  learning  was  very 
great,  and,  for  his  time,  critical.  He  despised 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  Italy,  but  as  the  chraipioa 


of  national  unity  wrote  in  that  tongue  such 
celebrated  patriotic  poems  as  the  canzone 
'Spirito  C^ntil.*  As  a  writer  of  Latin  he  ranks 
among  the  best  of  modem  times  and  shares 
with  Boccaccio  tiie  credit  of  having  restored 
classical  sdiolarship.  He  is  placed  1^  suffrage 
of  the  Italians  as  among  their  poets  second  to 
Dante  only.  (See  Pbtsabch's  Sonnets).  Con- 
sult Lord  Woodhouselee,  'An  Historical  and 
Critical  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Petrarch*  (1810)  ; 
Campbell,  T.,  'Life  and  Times  of  Petrarch* 
(London  1843);  Cayley,  C.  B.,  'The  Sonnets 
and  Stanzas  of  Petrarch*  (London  1879): 
Koerdng,  Gi.  C  O.,  'Petrarca's  Leben  una 
Werke*  (Leipzig  1878);  Longfellow,  H.  W.. 
*Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe'  (New  York 
1855)  ;  M6ziercs,  A.  J.  F.,  <Petrarque*  (Paris 
1896) ;  Robinson  and  Rolfe,  'Petrarch,  the 
First  Modem  Scholar*  (New  York  1898). 

PETRARCH'S  SONNETS.  The  Sonnets 
of  Petrarch,  written  and  often  revised  during 
the  years  between  1327  and  1374,  cannot  be 
properly  understood  without  reference  to 
Petrardi  the  scholar,  whose  earnest  study  of 
classic  authors  then  known  by  little  more  than 
their  names  gave  him  philosophic  breadth  and 
humanistic  sympathy  far  in  advance  of  the 
narrow  and  dogmatic  teaching  of  mediaeval 
scholastics  and  dowered  him  with  a  delicacy  of 
dicticm  and  a  wealth  of  mytholc^cal  imagery 
that  gained  him  the  delighted  appreciation  of 
his  own  generation  and  helped  establish  him  as  a 
master  for  several  generations  of  romantic  lyr- 
ists. Nor  can  we  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
these  centuries-old  love  poems  without  a  sympa- 
thetic knowledge  of  the  man  himself,  a  scholar 
of  genuine  and,  for  his  generation,  surprising 
inteUectual  attaimnent,  yet  a  sti^ularly  winning, 
affectionate  human  being,  with  a  lively  interest 
in  all  that  concerned  those  near  him,  and  an 
a^nirable  omacity  for  lo/al  and  enduring 
friendship.  The  constancy  to  a  relation  so 
entirely  one-sided  as  Petrarch's  passion  for 
Laura,  the  lady  of  his  vers^  seems  not  un- 
characteristic of  die  man  who  said,  'After  you 
have  once  decided  upon  a  friauL  there  must 
be  no  doubt  concerning  the  friendship.  .  .  . 
There  must  be  no  mistrust,  no  fear> 

The  term  'Sonnets,*  in  die  case  of  Petrarch, 
has  been  loosely  applied  to  that  verse  which  is 
the  expression  of  the  poet's  love  passion.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Petrarch  employed  as  his  in- 
stmment  not  only  about  300  sonnets,  but  a 
niunber  of  poems  in  looser  verse  form,  vari- 
ously styled,  and  six  long  poems  entitled  die 
*Trionfi>  or  <Triuiiiphs,>  celefaratiiig  the  suc- 
cessive victories  over  each  other  of  love,  chas- 
tity, death,  fame,  time  and  eternity.  To  tfie  en- 
tire collection  he  himself  gave  the  name,  'Can- 
zoniere*  or  'Song  Book.*  As  everyone  knows, 
this  volinne  of  verse  is,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  occasional  poems,  insinred  by  the  lady  whom 
Petrardi  names  Laura.  Whether  Laura,  under 
either  this  or  another  name,  really  existed  is  a 
matter  of  dispute  among  scholars.  Beyond  sus- 
IHcion  of  forgery  are  die  records  made  by 
Petrarch  of  his  meeting  with  her,  and  of  her 
death  21  years  later.  Yet  no  indisputable  evi- 
dence confirming  her  identity  exists,  and 
Petrarch's  constant  play  on  the  name  Laura, 
likening  it  to  Laus  (renown)  and  Laurel,  the 
meed  of  the  successful  poet,  gave  rise,  even 
among  his  own  contemporaries,  to  the  accnsa- 
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tion  that  the  lady  of  his  upintim  was  merely 
the  personi6cation  of  the  poet's  literary  ambi- 
tions. However,  it  would  seem  impossible  for 
anyone  reading  die  Sonnets  with  sympathetic 
attention  to  give  such  an  impersonal  interpreta- 
tion to  them.  They  certainly  lack  definite  in- 
formation concerning  Laura.  Other  than  that 
she  is  lovely  to  look  upon,  with  golden  hair, 
and  lashes  and  eyebrows  of  jet,  that  her  bear- 
ing is  modest  and  dignified,  and  that  she  is 
endowed  wrath  a  qHiitual  grace  that  is  at  once 
tiie  inspinitioa  and  despair  of  the  poet,  she  is 
without  attribute  But  that  this  is  so  by  no 
means  disproves  the  actuality  of  her  existence, 
and  it  most  assuredly  does  not  disprove  the 
reality  and  poignancy  of  the  emotion  aroused 
through  her  in  the  soul  of  Petrarch.  The 
quality  of  this  emotion  and  the  mood  and  philos- 
ophy to  which  it  gave  rise  can  be  more  clearly 
tmderstood  after  an  examination  of  the  poems 
themselves  to  discover  the  poet's  method  and 
the  scope  of  his  artistic  range. 

Exclusive  of  those  whidi  deal  with  other 
matters,  the  Sonnets  begin  with  chronicling  his 
first  encounter  with  Laura  at  the  age  of  23, 
and  his  helplessness,  as  a  naked  youth,  against 
love's  dart,  which  foimd  entrance  through  his 
eyes  and  transfixed  his  heart.  From  that 
moment,  he  is  love's  captive,  borne  on,  as  by  a 
steed  heedless  to  bridle  or  spur,  to  that  laurel 
whose  6ower  aggravates  the  pain  that  it  should 
heaL  This  comparison  of  Laura  to  the  laurel  is 
one  of  many  fieures  emploved.  Now  she  is  a 
stm,  shedding  the  light  of  ner  <yes  on  him  to 
waken  him  into  new  life ;  she  is  a  flame  and  he 
the  fated  moth;  she  is  the  enchantress  who 
transforms  Petrarch  himself  into  a  laurel  whose 
constant  green  defies  the  changing  wintry  blasts. 
She  is  dire  winter,  on  her  eyes  han^  the  cloud, 
in  her  heart  is  unyielding  ice.  Again,  stich  fire 
burns  in  her  eyes  that  he  melts  as  snow  and 
would  fain  assuage  his  pain  by  death.  Some- 
times she  is  not  Love  but  Love's  opponent 
Because  his  ^'two  loved  lights  (Lauras  eyes) 
their  wonted  aid  restrain,®  Love  rides  the  poet's 
ship,  desire  mans  every  oar,  and,  while  ^Reason 
and  Art  lie  dead  amid  the  storm,*  he  himself 
is  borne  by  the  wet  vnnd  of  his  own  sighs  and 
tears  through  the  fog  of  disdain  to  destruction. 
The  figure  of  his  lady's  ejres  acting  as  beaconi 
of  safety  atid  a  guide  to  nigger  things  is  often 
emplojred,  and  with  the  passage  of  years  and 
Qk  deepening  of  the  poet's  passion  takes  its 
place  as  a  symbol  of  that  spirituaUzing  influence 
exerted  by  her  to  which  he  so  often  and  espe- 
cially after  her  death  pays  tribute.  In  her  pres- 
ence lust  (hed,  in  her  regard  was  a  heavenly 
grace  worn  only  by  the  blest  in  realms  on 

The  above,  translated  almost  Uterally  from 
passages  throughout  the  poems,  indicates  how 
enttrdy  subjective  is  their  content  They  cele- 
brate not  the  lady  but  the  moods,  the  mought, 
the  reflections  aroused  in  the  poet  by  the  sig^t 
and  memory  of  her.  Her  presence  causes  him 
unspeakable  joy,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
creates  unendurable  desires.  She  unfits  him  for 
serious  work,  even  as  she  inspires  him  to  nobler 
ends.  The  lover  and  poet  would  rejoice  in 
this  manifestation  of  human  loveliness  did  not 
thwarted  passion  demand  toll,  while  monastic 
tradttuKi  frowned  in  angry  reproof.  Entirely 
nnccfc  are  Pctraridi'a  puu  that  heaven^  aid 


deliver  lutn  from  Hit  "mortal  knreHnes^  that 
"seized  and  soiled*  Ms  soul.  Yet  quite  as 
sincere  is  ^e  expression  of  his  grief  and  loneli- 
ness after  the  death  of  Laura,  his  lo^ng  for 
her  presence,  and  the  comfort  that  dreams  and 
visions  of  her  bring. 

This  dualism  or  antagonism  of  thought  and 
utterance  became  the  k^note  of  the  horde  of 
Petrarchan  imitators  that  followed  in  Italy, 
France,  Ei^land  and  Spain.  With  diem  it  was 
ahnost  entirely  a  matter  of  form,  the  contrast- 
ing moods  of  the  poet  or  lover  bang  simply 
material  out  of  watch  to  fashion  what  are 
known  as  'conceits,*  highly  elaborated  and  in 
crude  hands  highly  absurd  figures  of  speech. 
With  Petrarch,  however,  sophisticated  as  he  i^ 
and  in  style  polished  almost  to  the  point  of 
preciosity,  there  is  a  profound  -ba^  of  feeling 
and  an  trrecondlaUe  spiritual  paradox.  It  u 
not  enough  to  recall  Aat,  whatever  the  impedi- 
ment, Petrarch's  love  was  not  returned.  Mere 
possession  of  the  loved  one  might  have 
brought  passing  joy  to  Petrarch  the  man. 
But  there  would  still  remain  unsatisfied 
Petrarch  the  idealist,  the  mortal  conscious 
of  his  dross,  of  his  eternal  inabili^  to  remain 
at  one  with  the  divine.  From  this  arose  the 
restlessness,  the  self-conflict,  the  recurrent 
stand  against  that  love  whidt  now  inflamed  him 
with  holy  zeal,  now  fanned  denre  and  the  pur- 
suit of  self -gratification.  A  disciple  of  Aui^is- 
tine,  he  could  not  but  believe  such  imagining 
and  affections  were  unholy  things,  even  as  his 
intellect,  founded  on  the  calm  philosophy  of 
the  Stoics,  resented  the  beauty  that  *^spoiled  his 
mind  of  judgment  and  from  freedom's  lofty 
path  so  drew  him.*  Yet  the  very  nobility  of  the 
object  of  his  desire  was  to  him  both  as  idealist 
and  lover  suflkient  justification  'for  its  con- 
tinued pursuit 

The  type  of  imagery  employed  by  Petrarch 
has  been  indicated.  To  this  factor  in  artistic 
effect  may  be  added  his  many  dbarming  de- 
scriptions of  nature.  In  this  there  is  nothing 
of  marked  originality  or  intimacy.  Fresh- 
leaved  woods,  fountains,  sweet  air,  are  usually 
but  a  backgrouncL  sympathetic  or  the  reverse, 
to  the  mood  of  the  pcieL  The  attitude  of  the 
writer  is  again  subjective,  his  ranpe  of  observa- 
tion distinmy  limited.  But  read  m  the  light  of 
Petrarch's  many-times  avowed  preference  for 
the  peace  and  beau^  of  the  country,  and  his 
actual  choice  of  it  as  a  residence,  these  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  are  added  confirmation  of 
the  sincenty  of  his  feeling  and  its  utterance. 

A  complete  critical  edition  of  Petrarch's 
verse  was  made  in.  1896  by  Giovanni  Uestica. 
His  lyrics  were  e^ted  by  Carducct  and  Ferrari 
in  1899,  and  by  Salvo-Cozzo  in  1904.  The 
'Trionfi'  were  edited  in  1901  by  Carl  Awel. 
A  number  of  English  poets  have  translated  in- 
dividual poems.  These  translations  have  been 
collected  into  a  convenient  volume  issued  by 
George  Bell  and  Sons  of  London  in  their  Bohn 
library. 

ClARA  DBLiSSA  BeKC 

PETREL,  anv  of  the  smaller  species  of  a 
group  of  oceanic  birds  allied  to  the  albatrosses, 
characterized  by  webbed  feet  and  tubular  nos- 
trils. In  the  albatrosses  the  tubular  nostrils  of 
the  two  ndes  are  quite  distinct,  while  the  ful- 
mars, diearwaters  and  petrels  proper  have  them 
imited  to  each  other  and  to  the  base  of  the  bill. 
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and  are,  therefore^  placed  in  a  distinct  family 
the  ProctUariida.  Most  of  them  also  have  the 
hallux  much  better  developed  than  have  the  al- 
batrosses. The  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  the 
tail  abort  bat  of  various  sliMes,  and  usually 
with  14  or  16  quill-feathers.  Owing  to  its  com- 
pactness and  oiUness  the  plumage  is  extremely 
resistant  to  water.  The  feet  are  small  and  com- 
pletely webbed  in  front  The  fulmars  and 
^earwaters  are  relatively  large  birds,  the  petrels 
proper  of  small  size  and  distinguished  by  the 
prominence  of  the  nasal  tube  and  the  more  or 
less  hooked  beak.  Except  during  the  breeding 
season  the  petrels  never  volunurily  come  on 
land,  and  sddom  even  approadi  the  shores,  but 
remain  out  at  sea  even  during  the  most  severe 
storms.  Sailors  call  the  smaller  ones,  indis- 
criminately as  to  species,  Mother  Carey's  chick- 
ens. Probably  75  species  are  known,  many  of 
which  have  a  wide  range.  They  feed  on  small 
marine  animals  and  on  almost  any  kind  of  food- 
refuse  cast  overboard  from  ships,  and  appear 
exceedingly  fond  of  fat  or  grease,  for  which, 
and  for  other  edibles,  they  will  follow  in  the 
wake  of  vessels  for  great  distances,  and  for 
many  days  continuous,  and  often  collect  in 
great  numbers  where  food  is  plentiful  When 
irritated  they  vomit  an  oi^  fluid  of  iof^ 
offensive  odor. 

These  birds  breed  in  la^  communities  in 
localities  adjoining  the  sea,  forminp;  their  nests 
in  holes,  usually  in  the  face  of  a  cliff,  but  often 
in  burrows  or  cavities  which  they  dig  for  them- 
selves or  appropriate  from  rabbits  and  other 
burrowing  animals.  Where  the  earth  is  hard 
and  digging  difficult  several  females  will  lay 
in  the  same  burrow.  The  female  la^  one  egg. 
They  are  not  often  seen  near  shore  m  die  day- 
time, remaining  hidden  in  the  nest  and  going 
abroad  for  food  at  night.  They  'fly  rapidly, 
and  gjenerally  close  to  the  water;  and  when  in 
pursuit  of  food  they  suspend  themselves  by  ex- 1 
tending  their  -wings,  and  appear  to  run  on  the* 
surface  of  the  water.  It  is  from  this  circum* 
stance  that  they  are  called  petrels  (*little 
Peters*),  after  the  apostle  Peter,  who  walked 
on  the  water.  The  appearance  of  these  birds 
is  considered  1^  seamen  to  presage  a  storm  — 
hence  the  common  name  of  a  familiar  species 
(P.  felagica)  known  as  the  'stormy  petrel* — 
and  It  is  thought  peculiarly  unlucky  to  kill  one 
of  them.  The  largest  representative  of  the 
group  is  the  Giant  Fulmar  of  the  southern  seas. 
This  bird  has  a  wing  spread  of  six  to  seven  feet. 
In  northern  waters  the  largest  is  the  fulmar 
petrel,  a  bird  about  20  inches  in  length.  Owing 
to  thar  wandering  habits  most  of  the  species 
are  likely  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  North 
American  waters,  where  fully  15  species  of  true 
petrels,  besides  as  many  more  shearwaters  and 
fulmars,  have  been  actually  recorded.  The  best- 
known  on  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  is  Leach's 
petrel  (Cymochorea  leHcorrhoa),  a  pretty  little 
bird  in  blade  with  a  white  rump,  which  skims 
the  waves  with  the  most  marvelous  skill  and 
seems  never  to  tire.  It  is  barely  six  inches  long 
and  one  of  the  smallest  of  water  birds.  Wil- 
son's stormy  petrel  (Oceanitts  oceankus)  is  one 
of  several  petrels  characterized  by  their  long 
plover^Iike  legs.  It  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
dispersed  and  commonest  species  on  die  high 
seas.  The  diving  petrels  are  a  distinct  ^pup, 
belon^ng  to  the  fanuly  Ptteamoidida.  These 


birds  are  ei«^t  to  nihe  inches  in  length,  and 
they  are  numerous  in  the  waters  about  Aui- 
traUa  and  New  Zealand.  They  have  become 
famous  from  their  habit  of  £ving  at  full  speed 
through  the  crests  of  waves.  Consult  Baird, 
Brewer  and  Ridgway,  ^North  American  Water 
Birds>  (Boston  1884) ;  Knowlton,  F.  H.,  *Binls 
of  the  WorId>  (New  York  1909);  Salvin,  *(3ial- 
lenger  Reports'  (Vols.  II  and  IV,  Loadoa 
1881-82). 

PBTRIB.  pe'trf,  Wniiam  Matthew  Flin- 
ders, EngBsh  Egyptologist,  grandson  of  Mat- 
thew Flinders  (q.v.),  the  Australian  explorer; 
b.  Oiarlton,  3  June  1853.  He  received  a  private 
education,  and  in  1875-80  devoted  his  attentitm 
to  British  archeology,  the  results  appearing 
in  the  works,  ^Inductive  Metrology,  or  me  Re- 
covery of  Ancient  Measures  from  tfie  Monu- 
ments>  (1877),  and  *Stonehenge:  Plans,  De- 
scription, and  Theories*  (1880).  He  Chen  went 
to  Egypt,  making  a  careful  survey  of  the 
pyramids  of  Gizeh,  of  which  he  published  an 
account  in  ^The  Pyraoiids  and  Temples  of 
Gizeh*  (1883).  He  continued  his  work  in 
Egypt  under  die  auspices  of  the  Egypt  Ex.- 
pkiration  Fund  Committee  (1884-86);  exca- 
vated the  fiite  of  Tanis.  and  discovered  and 
excavated  Naukratis,  Am  and  Daphnse,  his 
results  being  published  in  ^Tanis*  (1885-87), 
<Naukrads>  (1886).  In  1894  he  founded  the 
Egyptian  Research  Account  and  was  instm- 
meotal  in  tnla^ng  the  Briti^  School  of 
Archaeology  in  Egypt  in  1905.  He  has  con- 
tinued his  explonmotts  of  ancient  sites,  his 
encavatkuis  forming  the  Uicme  of  the  works 
<Hawara>  (1889);  <Tell  el  Amama>  (1895); 
<Koptos>  (1896);  'Denderah*  (1900);  <Diospo, 
liB>  (1901),  and  'Royal  Tombs  of  the  Earhest 
Dynasties'  (1901),  etc  Among  other  publi- 
cations are  'A  Season  in  Egypt'  (1888) ;  'Ra- 
cial Portraits'  (1888) ;  'Historical  Scarabs' 
n889)  ;  'Ten  Years'  Digging  in  Egypt'  (1893) ; 
^A  History  of  Egypt'  (2  vols.,  1895-97) ; 
'Egyptian  Tales*  (2  vols.,  1895-99) ;  'Egyp- 
tian Decorative  Art*  (1895);  'Religion  and 
Conscience  in  Ancient  Egypt'  (18^);  'Syria 
and  Egypt'  (1898);  'Diospolis'  (1901); 
<Abydos>  (1902-03)  :<Ehnasya'  (1904);  'Re- 
searches in  Sinai'  (1906);  'Hytoos  and  Israelite 
Oties'  (1906);  '(^izeh  and  Rifeh>  (1907); 
'Athribis*  (1908);  'Pcrional  Religion  in 
Egypt'  (1908) ;  'Memphis'  (1909) ;  'Qurneh' 
(1909);  'Arts  and  Crafts  in  Egypt'  (1909); 
^Egypt  and  Israel*  (1911);  'Tarkhan*  (1912- 
13);  *Amulets*  (1914);  <Hdiopolis*  (1914); 
'Scarabs*  ^  (1917) ;  'Tools  and  Weapons* 
(1917).  Since  1892  he  has  4ieen  professor  of 
Egyptology  in  University  College,  London. 

PETRIFACTION,  literally  to  make  into  a 
stone,  specificalljr  the  replacement  of  organic 
substance  by  mineral  matter  in  such  a  way 
that  the  minute  details  of  structure  are  pre- 
served. The  petrifaction  of  wood  with  the 
preservation  of  the  grain  is  a  familiar  ex- 
ample. The  common  statement  that  petrifac- 
tion and  fossilization  are  the  same  is  not 
strictly  true,  since  some  fossils  are  merely 
the  imprint  of  the  organism,  such  as  the  tracery 
of  fern  leaves  in  coal  beds.  Silica  and  calcium 
carbonate  arc  the  most  common  substances 
to  replace  organisms.   See  Fossils. 

PETRIFIED  FORESTS.    See  Founs, 
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PSTROBRUSXANS,  followers  of  Pierre 
de  Bniys,  who  in  Languedoc,  during  the  12th 
century,  founded  a  sect  of  rdigious  extremists. 
His  tenets  included  tbe  rejection  of  infant 
baptism,  the  abolition  of  church  music,  the 
destruction  of  church  buildings,  the  disuse  of 
the  cross  as  an  object  of  veneration  and  a 
denial  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist, 
whose  elements  were,  he  said,  mere  symbols; 
and  strenuously  onwsed  all  prayers  and  serv- 
ices offered  in  b^alf  of  the  dead.  For  20 
years  his  doctrines  were  propagated  with  fierv 
zeal,  and  the  niHnber  of  his  foNowers  in  south- 
cm  France  raftidly  increased.  Peter,  abbot  of 
Cluny,  wrote  a  treatise  to  refute  him,  and  be 
incurred  the  anger  of  the  people  by  the  demo- 
lition of  altars  and  churches,  and  in  1124  was 
burnt  to  death  by  the  mob  at  Saint  Gilles,  near 
Nimes.  The  Fetrobrusians  as  a  sect  disap- 
peared in  the  closing  years  of  the  13th  century. 

PBTROORAD,  a  government  of  Russia, 
fonnerly  (till  1  SepL  1914)  called  Saint  Peters- 
burg.  Situated  in  the  northwest  of  RussiaL 
Petrograd  is  hounded  on  die  north  by  Finland 
and  the  gulf  of  that  name;  area,  17,236  square 
miles  of  land  and  3,534  square  mites  of  water 
surface;  population  in  1914,  3,136,500,  of  wliich 
number  2,133  100  were  at  that  time  located  in 
the  city  of  Petrogiad.  On  the  west  lie  the 
provinces  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia;  south  and 
southeast  those  of  Pskov  and  Novgorod,  re* 
MKctively.  Fetrc«rad  includes  Lake  Ladoga 
(the  largest  in  Europe,  nearly  7,000  square 
miles),  Lake  Peipus  and  the  Neva,  and  Narova 
rivers.  The  flat  and  generally  marshy  surface 
is  nearly  ha'lf  covered  with  forests  and  sdmost 
a  quarter  with  waste  lands,  unsuitable  for  till- 
age. Little  effort  has  been  made  to  render  tbe 
ground  available  for  cultivation;  potatoes,  Qax, 
rye,  barley  and  oats  are  grown,  mainly  for  local 
consumpuon.  The  waters— inchiding  the  gulf 
— supply  an  abundance  of  fish.  Cotton  weaving 
is  an  important  industry,  while  the  other  in- 
dustries and  manufactures  are  tite  same  as  those 
carried  on  in  the  city  of  Pctrograd.  Much 
trade  is  transacted  at  the  numerous  fairs  which 
are  periodically  held  in  almost  every  town  and 
vill^ce.  Its  early  history  is  almost  parallel 
with  that  of  the  dty,  though  the  whole  terri- 
tory did  not  become  Russian  till  1721,  or  19 
years  after  Peter  the  Great  had  conquered  the 
site  on  which  the  capital  stands.  Two  com- 
munes belonging  to  the  province  of  Viborg 
(Finland)  were  detached  in  1911  and  added 
to  Petrograd,  which  was  thus  enkirged  by 
abovt  600  square  miles. 

PETROGRAD,  formerly  Saint  Petersbui]?, 
the  capital  of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  in 
the  government  of  Petrograd,  situated  on  the 
delta  of  the  Neva,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  in  59"  57'  N.  lat.  and  30°  20'  E.  long., 
400  miles  northwest  of  Moscow,  the  ancient 
capital,  and  1,400  miles  from  Odessa.  The 
city  covers  an  extensive  area  embracing  the 
banks  of  the  river  bordering  the  m^nland  as 
well  as  numeroos  islands  formed  by  the  many 
branches  of  the  Neva,  about  30  feet  above  sea- 
le\'el.  The  principal  portion  is  on  the  right 
bank;  the  other  parts  are  built  on  the  islands, 
w-hich  are  connected  with  each  other  and  the 
mainland  by  numerous  bridges.  The  Neva, 
which  fk>ws  from  Lake  Ladoga  near  SAlussel- 
burg,  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland 


after  a  course  of  43  loHci.  It  eaten  Petrograd 
near  Ae  convent  of  Saint  AlexaiideT-Ne\-sky, 
descritung  a  great  arc  about  10  miles  long  and 
dividing  into  several  brandies  —  Great  or 
Bolshaya  Neva,  Little  or  Malaya  Neva  and 
the  Great  and  Little  Nevka.  The  prindpal 
navigation  is  on  the  Great  Neva,  but  there 
are  numerous  sand-banks  where  only  vessels 
of  low  drau^t  can  pas^  iDundations  not  in- 
fre^nently  oocnr;  the  strong  southwest  winds 
at  times  raise  the  Neva  omuderably  and  causes 
it  to  overfiow  its  banlcs.  On  sudi  occasions 
cann<m-diot5  from  the  citadel  warn  the  people 
of  the  coming  flood.  Between  the  Great  Neva 
and  the  Little  Neva  lies  Basil  Island  (Vassili 
Ostrov),  a  part  of  which  (Golodai  Ostrov)  is 
urain  cut  off  by  the  narrow  Smc4enskaya  River. 
The  next  largest  island  is  what  was  formerly 
called  the  P^erburgsky  Ostrov,  oa  which  tlu 
Alexander  Paric  and  Zoological  (zarden  are 
ntuated,  separated  tnr  a  canal,  Kronvers^y, 
fiom  the  fortress  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 
Paul,  which  stands  on  an  island  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  the  Troit^cr  Bridge.  The 
other  islands  are  Aptekarsky  Ostrov  (Apothe- 
carie's  Island),  Kamenny  Ostrov  (Stone  Is- 
land), Yelaghine  Ostrov,  Krestovsky  Ostrov, 
Volny  Ostrov,  Petrovsky  Ostrov,  Gutuijevsky 
Ostrov,  Krugly  Ostrov  and  several  smaller  ones. 
Of  the  bridges  <mly  three  are  permanent ;  others 
are  built  on  boats  (pontoons)  and  removed 
periodically,  especially  when  the  ice  descends 
from  Lake  Ladoga.  Some  200  canals  have 
been  constructed  to  receive  the  overflow  of  the 
river  and  the  melting  ice  and  snow  in  the 
spring.  The  canals  are  spanned  by  granite  and 
iron  bridges,  with  a  draw-bridge  in  the  mid- 
dle. Lying  on  low,  marshy  ground,  the  climate 
is  extremehr  variable,  cold  and  danut;  rain 
and  snow  tall  for  over  ISO  days  in  the  year. 
Spring  commences  late;  snow  often  Ues  till 
May,  and  aibout  the  middle  of  that  month 
the  first  green  begins  to  appear.  June,  July 
and  part  of  August  there  is  agreeable  weadier. 
During  September  and  the  first  half  of  October 
the  temperature  is  fairly  regular.  Alh^ether, 
Petrograd  enjoys  barely  three  and  a  half 
months  of  pleasant  weather.  The  average  tem- 
perature in  lu^  is  64°  F.  and  in  January  15' 
R,  when  all  the  waterways  are  frozen  over. 
The  time  in  Petrograd  is  seven  hours  ahead  of 
New  YoHc  The  banks  of  the  prindpal  canals 
are  protected  ^y  solid  walls  of  granite,  and 
the  qua^  of  the  Neva  are  necessarily  more 
substantial  than  those  of  any  other  European 
dty.  Great  forests  extend  to  the  _very  con- 
fines of  the  dty  in  one  direction,  while  marshy 
bogs  are  characteristic  everywhere.  Petrograd 
comprises  12  districts  or  quarters  (cbasti),  sub- 
divided into  38  arrondissements  or  police  pre- 
dncts.  The  most  important  section  of  the  dty 
is  that  south  of  the  Admiralty,  from  which 
the  prindpal  streets  radiate.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions the  streets  are  wide  and  oommodious; 
the  sidewalks  are  narrow  and  most  of  the 
roads  are  roughly  paved.  The  streets  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes:  "prospect,*  equivalent 
to  the  New  York  "avenue* ;  61itza,  cross-street, 
and  "pereulok,"  or  third-class  thoroughfare. 
Of  the  «prosp^cty»  the  most  famous  is  the 
"Nevsky  Pr6spect,*  nrfiich  shares  with  Princes 
street  in  Edinbur^  (Scotland)  the  distinctiiHi 
of  being  the  two  finest  streets  in  the  worid. 
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Many  travelers,  indeed,  award  the  pahn  to  the 
Nev^  Prdspect.    Other  prominent  tborou^* 
fares  are  the  Vocnessensky  Pr6q>ect»  Liteiny 
Pr68pect,  the  Vladimirsky  Pr6spect,  Gorok- 
b6vaya  Ulitza,  M6r^ya,  MilUdnn^a,  Sad6- 
vaya,  Kaz&nslraya  and  Koniuch£nnaya.  These 
streets  contain  the  paJaces  of  the  court  and 
nobility  and  of  the  better  classes.    Owing  to 
the  swampy  nature  of  the  ^ound  the  main 
buildings  are  generally  erected  on  wooden 
piles  in  large  plots.    This  part  of  the  resi- 
dential district  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Neva 
occupies  the  peninsula  or  the  B61shaya  or 
Great  Side;  that  on  the  north  bank,  including 
the  islands,  Fetrograd  (formerly  PMetimrff- 
dcaya).   Across  the  Alexander  Bndge  lies  the 
district  of  Viborg.    The  Peterburgskaya  sec- 
tion contains  the  commercial  and  business  dis- 
trict and  also  the  important  docks  and  ware- 
houses, the  stock  exchange  (blrAa),  scientific 
institutions  and  numerous  schools  and  colleges. 
The  old  fortress  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul 
on   Peterburgsky   Island   faces   die  Winter 
Palace,  and  contains  die  Mint  (Monety  Dvor) 
and  the  andent  cathedral  (sob6f)  where  aU 
the  Russian  sovereigns  except  the  last  one  are 
buried  with  their  families.   Here  are  political 
prisons  —  generally   crowded  —  behind  which 
stands  t3ie  arsenal,  and  in  the  wide  streets  are 
the  houses  where  die  minor  government  offi- 
cials dwelt  before  the  revolution  cut  off  their 
functions.    Many  of  the  islands  contain  at- 
tractive parks  and  summer  houses  of  the  wealthy. 
The  old  Admiralty,  fotmded  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1705,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  square 
enclosed  by  trees  on  three  sides.    Near  it  are 
grouped  the  principal  iDuildings  of  the  capi- 
tal, wliich  include  the  'Glavny  Shtab'*  (head- 
quarter staff) ,  containing  the  Foreign '  OfHce  and 
Customs   Department;   the  War  Department 
(Voyennoye  Minist^rstvo)  the  cathedral,  the 
Senate  and  the  Synod,  and  nearby  the  ecjuestrian 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  erected  by  Catherine 
II.    On  die  right  is  the  huge  Winter  Palace, 
an  immense  quadrilateral  block  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  It  was  rebuilt  after 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1837.    It  is 
the  largest  palace  in  the  world  and  was  a  dty 
in  itself  when  formerly  occupied  by  the  im- 

ferial  family,  accommodating  6,000  people.  Its 
ne  halls  are  rich  in  statuary,  paintings  and 
gems  of  art,  including  the  tables  of  rare 
nalachite.  The  great  court  ceremonials  were 
held  in  this  palace,  and  in  its  treasury  were 
pieserved  the  costb^  crown  jewels.  The  Her- 
n'itage,  a  classical  edifice  built  by  C^itherine 
II,  but  reconstructed  in  1840-50,  contains  one 
of  the  richest  artistic  and  ardiaralogical  col- 
lections in  the  world,  including  sculptures  and 
masterpieces  from  all  the  famous  sdraols  of 
painters.  In  Petrovsky  square  stands  the 
cathedral  of  Saint  Isaac,  bmlt  of  granite  and 
iiKLiible,  whose  five  gilded  domes  are  conspicuous 
from  all  parts  of  the  dty.  It  is  of  almost  cuImc 
form  and  void  of  any  ardstic  beauty,  though 
its  peristyles  of  cobssal  red  granite  mom^iths 
create  a  striking  unpression.  Rich  in  interior 
decorations,  its  paindrars  represent  Russian  art 
for  over  a  century.  On  a  large  square  south 
of  the  cathedral  stands  a  monument  to  Nicholas 
I,  a  rather  sdflE  Doric  coltmm ;  there  are  orfier 
monuments  to  Catherine  11,  one  commemorat- 
ing the  Russo-Turki^  War  1877-78,  etc  The 


arsenal  contains  a  museum  of  artillery;  the 
Academy  of  Sdences  has  an  extensive  museum 
and  art  odlection  and  a  library  of  350^000 
volmncs.  Hie  ^'Imperial*  Library  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  world,  containing  con- 
siderAly  over  1,000,000  volumes  and  many 
priceless  manuscripts,  beudes  some  100,000  en- 
gravings. Oitherine  II  {furchased  the  library 
of  Voltaire  and  added  it  to  the  collection. 
Besides  other  theatres,  there  are  four  in  which 

filays  and  operas  are  rendered  in  different 
anguages.  Scattered  all  over  the  dty  are  lofty 
wateh-towers  used  for  signaling  danger  by  fire 
or  water.  The  general  style  of  architecture  — 
apart  from  the  purely  Russian— is  nondescript 
and  lacks  the  picturesque  element  —  masses  of 
architecture  in  endless  lines,  often  gorgeous, 
but  frequently  tasteless.  There  are  about  400 
churches;  besides  those  mentioned  are  the 
cathedral  of  <>ur  Lady  of  Kazan,  celebrated  for 
its  Napt^eonic  trcq^ies;  the  diurch  of  Saint' 
Alexander  Nevski,  the  churdi  of  the  Smolnoi, 
convent  and  the  church  of  the  Preobrazhen- 
sloyaj  rich  in  military  trophies.  The  chief 
sdoitific  and  educational  institutions,  of  which 
there  is  a  vast  number  and  variety,  include  tbe 
University,  die  Ladies'  University,  the  Mining 
Institute,  The  In:q>erial  Academy  of  Medidne, 
the  Technological  -Institute  of  Nicholas  I,  Medi- 
cal College  for  Women,  Polytechnic  College 
for  Women,  besides  a  great  number  of  art, 
musit^  literary,  mining,  military  and  sdentific 
institutions  wmcfa  make  Petrograd  one  of  the 
great  intellectual  centres  of  the  worid.  Despite 
this,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  for  European 
Russia  is  as  high  as  70.  .  Albout  150  newspapers 
were  published  in  Petrograd  before  the  revolu- 
tion. The  palaces  not  already  referred  to  are 
the  MarUe,  Taurida  (where  the  Duma  met), 
Annitchkov  —  a  favorite  residence  of  the  late 
Tsar,  and  the  new  Michaelov  Palace,  one  of 
the  most  degant  buildings  in  the  dty.  The 
government  bailings  are  remarkable  for  thdr 
enonnoos  sizcl  Hiere  are  numerous  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  convalescent  homes  and  charitable 
institutions.  Among  the  more  important  of 
the  manufactures  are  those  of  Gobelin  tapestry, 
glass,  porcelain,  military  surgical  instruments, 
articles  of  malachite  and  predons  stones,  ma- 
chinery, embroidery,  etc  There  are  great  iron- 
works, shipbuilding  yards,  breweries,  distilleries, 
sugar  refineries,  textile  mills,  factories  for  the 
preparation  of  tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  leather, 
paper  mills,  ckxJi,  watdi  and  jewelry  works, 
and  various  other  industries.  The  commerce 
of  the  dty  is  enormous ;  six  railroads  converge 
there;  nearly  half  of  the  entire  shipping  trade 
of  the  country  passes  through  the  ports  of 
Petrograd  and  iCronstadt,  the  latter  16  miles 
distant  (connected  by  canal),  where  the  large 
vessels  un4oad.  Increased  railway  fadlities  have 
developed  internal  traffic  and  trade  to  a  re- 
markaA>le  extent.  A  great  grain-produdi^ 
country,  Rusna  exports  diousands  of  shipk>a£ 
dirough  Petrograd  to  northern  Europe.  The 
war  and  the  subsequent  revolution  in  1917  have 
so  disorganized  the  trade  of  Petrograd  that 
all  former  statistics  are  now  obsolete  and 
meaningless. 

Ts4rskoe-Sd6  (Tsar  Village),  22  versts  (16 
miles)  south^utheast  of  Petrc^ad,  is  a  sum- 
mer resort  of  sodety.  It  contains  two  castles 
eii^t  diurches,  several  barracks,  hospitals,  etc.. 
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and  has  a  population  of  24^.  Peter  the 
Great  bad  a  residence  bcre,  and  since  his  time 
it  has  been  Uie  favorite  stunmer  reudence  of 
Russian  soverdgns.  The  Old  Pahce  (St&rr 
Dvorets)  is  an  immense  building  in  rooooeo 
ityle  erected  under  Elizabetfa  and  Cadierine 
II,  and  internally  decorated  with  extraordinary 
magnificenccL  The  New  Palace  (Now 
Dvorets)  was  "built  by  Catherine  for  her  grand- 
son, Alexander  I,  and  contains  a  valturole  li- 
brary and  a  miHtary  mtiseum.  A  fine  theatre 
ill  Chinese  style  stands  in  the  Alexander  Gar- 
den. Several  German  conununkies  are  scattered 
around  the  environs.  Peteiiiof,  also  a  former 
imperial  residence,  is  ntttated  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  girif  about  20  miles  fi'om  the  city 
and  contains  a  magnificent  paJace  begun  by 
Peter  the  Great  in  imitation  of  the  palace  at 
Versailles. 

The  population  of  Petrograd  in  15H4 
'was  2,133,100,  and  in  1915,  tt  was  2318,- 
645,  of  vriiidi  number  ahout  75  per  cent 
was  Rusaan;  the  remainder  was  made  119 
of  Poles,  Ffams,  Germany  Jews  and  other 
nationaHties.  After  London,  Paris,  Bertin 
and  Vienna  it  is  die  fifth  lai^est  dty  in 
Europe.  By  far  the  bulk  of  the  population  — 
o\'er  80'  per  cent  —  professed  the  Orthodox 
faith;  less  than  10  per  cent  was  Protestant, 
and  about  4  per  cent  Roman  Catholic  In  1800 
the  population  was  220,000;  in  1864  it  was 
539,120:  it  rose  to  1^0,000  in  1908  and  in  1912^ 
at  the  last  census,  it  was  2.018,596. 

Hfctoiv^Tbe  territory  between  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  and  Lake  Ladoga  was  inhabited  by 
Finns  and  Slavs  during  the  9eh  century.  Swedes 
settled  at  die  mouth  of  the  Neva  in  1300,  and 
during  the  next  four  centuries  the  land  changed 
hands  several  times,  hut  remained  most  of  the 
period  in  possesion  of  -the  Swedes^  from  whom 
It  Mras  reconquered  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1702. 
He  laid  ^e  foundation  of  the  city  in  May  1703; 
the  first  brick  house  was  bnilt  in  1710,  and  in 
1712  the  seat  of  emirire  was  transferred  hUher 
from  Moscow,  by  wtucfa  move  Peter  trans- 
formed Russia  (Muscovy)  from  an  Oriental 
into  an  Ocddental  power.  He  forced  Western 
dvilization  upon  his  snbjects  by  relentless 
methods,  compiled  diem  to  help  in  the  build- 
ing and  development  of  the  capital  by  residing 
^re,  and  obliged  every  vessel  arriving  to  carry 
stones  in  her  cargo  to  bnild  the  walls  and  pave 
^e  streets.  All  ue  stone  had  to  be  tranfported 
to  the  site,  n^idi  was  at  tbe  time  a  deflate, 
mihealdiy  Finnish  marsh.  A  great  fire  m  1736 
destn^d  2,000  houses;  anomer  in  1780  de- 
stn^ed  over  1 1,000  houses,  and  in  1796  a  con- 
Ragratton  devoured  government  magazines, 
naval  stores  and  many  vessels.  The  last  great 
fice  was  in  1862.  The  railroad  to  Moscow 
was  completed  in  1851 ;  to  Berlin  in  1862.  Apart 
from  local  disturtiances.  such  as  revolutionary 
riots,  Petrograd  ius  no  stirrii^  history  Ulce 
^  odi«r  and  older  European  cairftals.  In  1901 
and  1902  revolutionary  demonstrations  were 
rigorously  suppressed,  and  the  Putiloff  inm* 
works  strike  m  Tanua^  1903  led  to  the  events 
of  "Bloody  Sunday*  (22  January),  when  thou- 
sands of  worlonen  approached  the  Wintez 
Palace  headed  by  the  notorious  Father  Gapon 
to  petition'  die  Tsar  for  redress  of  tlieir 
grievances.  The  troops  fired  on  the  crowd  and 
tnoKlreds  WOK  klUed.  On  1  Sept  1914  the  old 
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name  of  Saint  Petersburg  was  aboUdied^  by 
imperial  nkase  on  aocount  of  its  Gerjnan  derivsr 
tion,  and  that  of  Petrograd  substitnted,  4  name 
llut  had  already  bem  used  for  many  years 
by  non-Rusaian  Slavs,  and  which  was  conse- 
i|uently  not  new.  The  wildest  scenes  ever  wit- 
nessed in  Petrograd  broke  out  earty  in  I9l7 
and  developed  into  the  great  revolution  which 
swept  away  the  Romanov  family,  broke  the  mili- 
tary power  of  Russia  and  eliminated  her  from 
the  war  as  a  bellk^erent.  For  nearly  two  years 
anarchy  and  wholesale  murder  prevailed  in  the 
city  under  die  Kerensky  and  Bolshevik  regimes, 
and  at  the  close  of  1918  there  was  no  indica- 
tion diat  the  city  was  likely  to  settle  down  in 
the  near  future  to  normal  life'  under  a  stable 
govenunent  See  Kerensky  ;  Lenine:  Raspu- 
tin; Russia;  Russian  Rev(U.utioh;  Tsotsky; 
War,  European. 

Consult  Buchanan,  (Miss)  M»  ^Petrtwrad: 
The  Gkf  of  Trouble'  (London  1918) :  Dobson, 
G..  <s2nt  Petersburg>  (New  York  1910); 
Elaroff,  *Saint  Petersburg  et  ses  environs* 
(Saint  Petersburg  1892) ;  Stevens,  W.  B., 
^Petrograd,  Past  and  Present'  (London  1915; 
FhiUdelphia  1916). 

Henri  F.  Klein, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana, 

PBTROGSAPHY.  the  science  winch  deals 
with  the  description  of  individual  rock  forma- 
tions. In  modem  mediods  the  microsoope  and 
chemical  analyses  pldy  a  ooo^icuous  part 
Strictly  considered,  petrography  confines  itself 
to  the  study  of  the  rock  ^ecunen  per  se,  while 
the  study  of  the  fidd  relations  and  of  the  origin 
o£  the  rock  falls  more  properly  uncfer  ibe 
science  of  petrotogy.  The  two  are,  however, 
often  used  s^onymously,  and  often  inter- 
changeably with  lithology.  The  latter  term, 
however,  is  preferably  limited  to  the  discussion 
of  rock  material  as  distii^(uiahed  from  oAer 
natural  substances. 

PBTROLBUM,  the  general  name  applied 
to  one  of  the  three  great  classes  of  natural  oily 
liquids,  the  other  two  being  the  essential  oils 
and  the  fixed  oils.  (See  Oil).  It  is  obtained 
Tca^  formed  from  the  earth  and  from  various 
locaRties.  It  beli^gs  to  a  great  series  of  bo£es 
grouped  under  the  name  "Bitumens*  which  to- 
gether comprise  a  range  of  materials  of  (he 
highest  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the 
human  family.  The  famiKar  bitumens  are  the 
gaseous  natural  eas,  the  liquid,  petroleum,  the 
semi-liquids,  malma  and  asphalt  pitch,  ana  the 
solids,  natural  asphalt  and  ozokent  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Latin,  petra,  fock,  and 
oleum,  oil,  and  literally  means  n>dc  oil.  It  is 
also  tmown  in  ^osat  parts  of  the  world  in  its 
crude  state  as  naphtha,  derived  from  the  Per- 
sian *'nafata.B  As  used  in  the  United  States  the 
term  •naphtha'  is  applied  only  to  one  of  the 
lighter  products  which  is  given  off  in  the  process 
of  distillation.  In  Germany  it  is  known  as 
•erdoel"  or  earth  oil  and  ^steinod* —  stone  <m1  ; 
the  French  and  Italian  equivalent  is  <petroL' 
Crude  petroleum  varies  in  specific  gravity  over 
a  wide  range.  This  characteristic  of  petroleum 
and  its  products  is  usually  expressed  in  degrees 
Baume,  a  type  of  hydrometer  which  found  favor 
in  the  early  days  of  the  indnstry.  Its  reatfings 
are  directly  rethidble  to  specific  gravity  throoRh 

use  of  the  formula  laxa  ^  Sp.  Gr.  Water  is 
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10*  Bautni.  One  of  the  heavj;  crudes  from 
.Wyoming  approaches  this  gravis,  while  the 
amber  varieties  from  Pemuj^vania  are  a»  light 
as  46°  to  48°  Bauni&  Most  of  the  paraffin 
crudes  (see  classification  below)  take  fire  on 
application  of  a  flame,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
due  to  the  gasoline  content.  Others,  like  the 
natural  West  Virginia  black  oils,  must  be 
heated  to  180°  F.  or  above  before  they  will 
give  o£f  inflammable  vapors  rapidly  enough  to 
produce  a  flash-  Cert^n  crudes  are  not  frozen 
at  0°  F.,  while  others  omtaintng  larger  per- 
centages of  paraffin  solidify  at  temperatures 
only  slightly  below  normal  In  color  petroleum 
ranges  all  the  way  from  a  light  straw  through 
amber,  red  and  brown  to  jet  black.  The  trans- 

Sarent  oils  also  exhibit  a  variety  of  c(^r  by  re- 
ected  light. 

Crude  oils  have  been  variously  classified, 

f reference  now  being  given  to  naming  them 
rom  the  group  of  hydrocarbons  representing 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  crude.  Nearly  aU 
contain  percentages  of  the  paraffins,  of  the  ole- 
fins^ or  etl^lenes,  of  the  najAthenes,  and  of 
various  other  bodies  in  smaller  proportions,  but 
because  of  the  variable  prc^rtions  of  these 
groups,  certain  ones  having  strongly  marked 
characteristics  have  been  chosen  as  types  and  the 
two  generally  recognized  are  differentiated  tiy 
Holde  as:  (1)  the  naphthenes,  and  (2)  the 
paraffins.  The  first  are  those  that  are  nch  in 
naphthenes,  low  in  paraflin  (from  0  to  1}^  per 
cent),  containing  little  n^)htha  as  well  as  very 
little  kerosene  but  much  lubricating  oil,  and 
frequently  asphaltic  bodies:  Most  of  the  Cali- 
fornia crude  and  that  from  the  Gulf  Coastal 
fields  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  are  properly 
naphthenes.  They  have  been  also  called  asphalt 
base  crudes.  Asphaltic  or  asphalt-bearing 
crudes  would  be  a  better  designation.  The^ 
paraffins  or  paraffin  base  crudes  contain  smaller 
quantities  of  naphthenes,  larger  proportions  of 
paraffin,  ranging  from  3  per  cent  to  8  per  cent, 
considerable  amounts  of  naphtha  and  illuminat- 
ine  oils,  and  both  light  and  heavy  lubricating 
oils,  the  relative  yields  of  the  latter  depending 
somewhat  on  the  method  of  distillation.  The 
Pennsylvania  crudes  are  the  best  of  this  type. 
There  are  various  grades  between  these  two  as 
well  as  those  containing  sulphur  or  pitch-like 
bodies  or  both.  Some  of  the  more  recent 
writers  are  confining  the  term  ^asphalt*  to  the 
naturally  existing  body  and  the  names  'mineral* 
or  'artificial  pitdi"  to  the  semi-fluid  product  of 
petroleum  used  as  an  adulterant  of  me  natural 
asphalt. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Types. — 
The  former  divisions  of  the  petroleum  pro- 
ducing areas  into  rather  definite  sections  in  the 
United  States  are  being  disregarded  because  of 
the  widening  areas  of  ^uch  fields  and  the 
separation  has  come  to-be  based  more  and  more 
on  fundamental  differences  in  the  ^/pe  of  oil 
produced  and  its  adaptability  to  refining  needs. 
Thus  the  oils  of  the  Appalachian,  fields  are  in 
the  main  paraffins  free  from  objectionable  sul- 
phur and  asphalt  and  they  yield  by  ordinary 
refining  methods  high  percentages  of  gasoline 
and  illuminating  oils.  Contrasted  with  them  is 
the  petroleum  of  the  X4ma-Indiana^fields  which 
contutis  some  a^halt  though  consistii^  chiefly 
of  paraffin  hydrocarbons,  and  is  contaminated 
with  sulphur  compounds  which  necessitate 
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special  treatment  for  their  elimination.  Illinois 
oils  coAtaki  varying  proportions  of  both  asphalt 
and  paraffin  and  differ  considerably  as  to  spedfio 
gravity  and  distillation  products,  Salpfaur  b 
-generally  present  but  rarely  in  such  form  as  to 
necessitate  special  treatment  for  its  removal 
Mid-continent  oils  vary  in  composition  within 
wide  limits,  ranging  from  the  naphthenes  con- 
taining asphalt  to  the  paraffins  m  which  the 
asphalt  content  is  n^lig^ible  and  which  yield 
correspondingly  high  percentages  of  the  lifter 
products  of  distillation.  Sulphur  is  present  in 
varying  quantities  in  the  lower  grade  cnls,  in 
certain  of  which,  Healdton,  for  example,  it 
exists  in  the  form  requiring  special  treatment 
for  its  elimination.  Oils  from  the  Gulf  field 
exhibit  a  considerable  variety,  but  many  of  the 
naphthenes  are  characterizecl  by  relatively  high 
percentages  of  asphalt.  Considerable  sulphur 
ts  present,  much  of  which,  however,  is  in  the 
form  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  and  is  easily  re- 
moved by  steaming  before  refining  or  utilizing 
the  ml  as  fuel  Oils  from  Wyoming  and 
Colorado  are  in  the  main  paraffin  hydrocarbons 
suitable  for  refining  by  ordinary  methods.  Cer- 
tain of  the  naphmenes  containing  large  per- 
centages of  asphalt  and  suitable  only  for  use  as 
a  fuel  are  also  obtained  in  the  Wsroming  fields^ 
The  California  oils  exhibit  a  variety  of  com- 
positions, none  of  them  containing  hj^rocar- 
bons  of  the  paraffin  series  and  all  of  them  con- 
taining more  or  less  denbe,  asphaltic  hydrocar- 
bons. The  phenols  are  a  common  cimstituent 
of  the  denser  oils;  many  of  them  also  contain 
sulphur.  The  chief  products  are  fuel  oils, 
illuminating  chIs,  lubricants  and  artificial  asphalt, 
though  low  percentages  of  naphthas  may  be  de- 
rived from  certain  of  the  lighter  oils,  notably 
those  of  the  Santa  Maria,  Sespe  and  Santa 
Paula  fields  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
Canadian  petroleum,  like  that  from  die 
Aiq)alachian  field,  is  classed  as  a  paraflin. 

Cheinlstry^  Much  work  has  been  done  in 
determining  the  actual  chemical  formulse  of  the 
various  hydrocarbons  found  in  crude  petroleum 
and  its  distillates,  and  many  in  the  series  of  cer- 
tain types  have  been  identified.  CKt  is  marsh 
gas  or  methane,  the  first  of  the  series  of  the 
paraffins  which  have  the  general  formula  of 
Cift_  H*n-K  Pentane,  GH»^  is  one  of  the  lowest 
boiling  point  parafiins  of  commerdal  import- 
ance. It  also  luis  a  low  freezing  point  for  which 
reason  it  is  used  instead  of  alcohol  in  ther- 
mometers for  measuring  very  low  temperatures. 
A  'straii^t  run*  kerosene  of  this  series  con- 
tains a  large  percentage  of  tridccane,  CiiH«. 
One  of  the  paraffin  waxes  having  the  unusual 
melting  point  of  167°  F.  is  chemically  CiJIti.  The 
members  of  this  series  are  said  to  be  saturated 
because  the  chemical  bonds— Hnloiges  —  are 
all  satisfied.  The  olefins  or  ethylenes  whidi 
have  two  tmsatisfied  Unlca^  are  unsaturated, 
and  are  wluble  in  sulphuric  add.  This  char- 
acteristic is  made  use  of  commercially  in  sweet- 
ening and  deodorizing  kerosene  by  treating  with 
that  acid.  The  olefins,  named  from  olephiant 
gas,  CtH*,  the  first  member  of  the  series,  have 
the  general  formula  CnHm.  and  widi  the  para- 
ffins are  known  as  open  chain  hydrocarbons. 
The  n^ihthenes  or  Qrclop^rafinns  have  the  same 
diemical  oomposition  as  the  olefins  but  differ 
widely  f  rmi  them  in  physical  characteristics,  the 
dieoty  being  that  the  mvhthenes  are  dosed 
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diains  or  closed  ring  hydrocarbons,  m  which 
the  grouping  of  the  elements  in  the  mcriecule  is 
not  the  same  as  that  in  the  chain. 

IjfabcTy,  whose  studies  of  the  pctrolenms 
have  been  of  great  scientific  value,  has  iden- 
tified members  of  the  groups  CnHw— *,  and 
CnUm—i  in  oil  from  the  Trenton  limestone  in 
Ohio.  The  next  series  CnHn—*  is  represented 
by  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  benzol,  toluol 
and  xylol.  They  are  found  only  in  small  ^r- 
ccntages  in  Pennsylvania  crude  but  certain  of 
the  petroleums  from  the  Far  East  yield  sudi 
i4)predable  quantities  that  they  are  being  worked 
as  a  substantial  source  of  supply  of  the  aromat- 
ics.  The  aromatics  are  chiefly  collected  in  the 
(^stillation  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  for  domestic  purposes,  but  because 
of  the  adaptability  of  some  of  them  to  use  in 
high  explosives,  such  as  picric  acid  and  trinitro- 
toluol.  "T.N.T,*  it  has  become  necessary  to 
secure  them  from  every  available  source. 

Origin^  The  question  of  the  formation  of 
petroleum  is  of  great  chemical  as  well  as  geologi- 
cal  interest  The  older  hypothesis  that  petrol- 
eum was  formed  entirely  from  inorganic  re- 
actions has  been  modified  during  recent  years 
through  continued  studies  of  the  optical  rotatory 
power  of  the  crude  oil  (See  Polakization  of 
Light)  and  for  geological  reasons.  Such 
hypotheses  were  si^ested  MendeKeff  and 
In;  Sabatier  and  Senderens.  According  to 
ISendeJieff  petroleum  restdted  from  the 
action  of  steam  on  caibidea  in  the  interior 
of  tht  earth ;  according  to  Sabatier  and  Sen- 
derens hydrogen  and  acetylene  fresulting 
from  the  action  of  water  on  alkali  and  alkaline 
earth  metals  and  carbides)  by  contact  with 
metaUic  bodies,  acting  as  catalyzers,  fanned 
aliphatic  and  cyclic  derivations  according  to  con- 
ditions. The  hypotheses  proposed  more  re- 
cently favor  in  general  the  formaticm  from 
organic  material.  This  view  is  sup^torted  by  the 
work  of  Biot  in  1835  on  the  optical  rotatory 
power  of  crude  oil  to  which  attention  was  again 
drawn  1^  Walden  and  by  Tschugajef  and  has 
recently  been  carefully  studied  and  confirmed  by 
Rakusin,  by  C.  Engler  and  others.  Differences 
of  opinion  exist  as  to  whether  the  petroleum  is 
derived  from  animal  or  from  vegetable  material, 
or  from  both.  C.  Engler  first  showed  by  ex- 
periment, after  Hofer  had  concluded  from 
geological  evidences  that  petroleum  was  derived 
from  marine  deposits,  that  an  artificial  petro- 
leum could  be  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
fats.  He  carried  out  his  experiments  ¥fith  the 
fat  of  marine  animals.  According  to  the  theory 
of  Engler,  petroleum  is  formed  from  the  fatty 
remains  of  all  kinds  of  life  after  decomposition 
under  pressure,  and  after  the  other  accompany- 
ing matter  (protein  substances)  has  changed 
by  putrefaction  into  water,  soluble  nitrogen  and 
sulphur  derivatives.  The  Hghter  hydrocarbons 
resulting  from  vigorous  treatment  ot  fatty  acids 
(adipocere)  containing  paraffins,  ethylenes  and 
naphthenes  are  sup^sed  to  have  polymerized  to 
those  of  higher  boiling  pants  in  the  course  of 
long  geolc^cal  period.  Marcusson,  thinks  that 
the  higher  boiling  point  fractions  of  petroleum 
could  not  have  formed  from  the  same  volatile 
portions,  because  the  former  have  a  greater 
optical  rotatory  power  than  the  Hitter.  The 
opposite  view  would  seem  to  him  the  more  rea- 
sonable one.  liany  of  the  InttimitioBS  deposits 


in  nature,  however,  seem  to  point  to  a  gradual 
tranntion  from  natural  gas  uirough  die  petro- 
leums to  die  semi-liquid  or  more  solid  bodies. 
All  the  great  pools  of  petroleum  have  been 
found  immediately  below  impervious  strata  of 
the  earth's  crust  Where  this  crust  has  faulted, 
pressures  from  below,  either  gasedtis,  aqueous 
or  from  sheer  waght  of  the  earthy  material, 
have  forced  the  more  plastic  bodies  to  the  sur- 
face where  the  transition  has  taken  place.  It 
cannot  be  stated  that  any_  one  theory  has  found 
universal  acceptance  and  it  seen^s  qmte  plausible 
diat  different  kinds  of  petroleum  may  have  been 
produced  from  different  materials.  - 

Geological  Distribution.— In  the  Appa- 
lachian field  the  petroleum  yielding  strata  be- 
long to  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  sys- 
tems, the  most  productive  including  the 
Mahoning  sandstone  and  the  Bradford  *third 
oil  sand*  immediately  underlying  the  Devonian 
shale.  However,  every  welf-dimned  and  j>er- 
sistent  sandstone,  t&scovered  below  the  Potts- 
ville  coi^Iomerat^  has  produced  oil  Or  gas  in 
paying  quantities.  In  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  x 
they  are  generally  found  in  Carboniferous  sand- 
Stones.  The  principal  oil  horizon  of  Canada  is 
confined  to  the  Comiferous  limestone,  still  older 
than  the  Devonian  shales ;  in  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
the  Trenton  limestone  is  the  chief  source  of  oil 
and  ^as;  in  Colorado,  northern  Texas  and 
Louisiana  it  is  found  in  the  Cretaceous;  in 
California  chiefly  in  the  Miocene  Tertiary;  in 
southern  Texas  and  southern  Louisiana,  in 
association  with  salt  domes  which  also  carry 
limestone  and  gypsum,  while  in  Europe  it  is 
found  in  the  Tertiary. 

Early  Uses  of  Petroleum.—  The  use  of 
petroleum,  in  its  semi-Iit^uid  and  solid  forms,  was 
common  among  the  anaent  nations  of  the  East 
The  *slime»  note^  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  was,  without  doubt,  partially  evaporated 
petroleum.  The  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
reveal  its  use  as  a  bond  in  cementing  structures 
of  brick  at  least  2000  B.c  Herodotus,  the  Gredc 
historian,  mentions  the  oil  sn-ings  on  the  island 
'of  Zante  and  the  asphaltic  deposits,  which  were 
carried  down  by  the  river  Is  and  collected  by 
the  early  Babylonians.  Bitumen  was  an  article 
of  commerce  in  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
was  transported  into  ^gypt  and  sold  for  em- 
balming purposes  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Christ.  "Sicilian  Oil*  obtuned  from  natural 
springs  near  Agrigentum,  on  the  island  of 
Sicily,  was  burned  in  the  lamps  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  about  the  be^nning  of  the  Christian 
era.  This  is  the  earhest  record  of  petroleum 
being  used  for  illuminating  purposes.  A  Roman 
general  built  a  bridge  across  the  Danube  about 
the  year  100  a-O-,  near  the  city  of  Severance. 
The  i»ers  were  of  brick,  cemented  with  lutumen. 
Two  of  these  ancient  piers  remain  to  this  day 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  which  the  outer 
layers  of  brick  have  crumbled  away,  leaving 'the 
black  pitchy  matter  protruding.  Historical  ref- 
erences to  the  early  knowledge  and  use  of 
petroleum  in  Galicia,  Persia,  India,  (Thina  and 
Japan  are  very  numerous.  The  "holy  fire" 
from  the  naphtha  and  natural  gas  springs  of 
Ac  Apsheron  Peninsula,  on  the  borders  of  the 
C^asi^n  Sea,  has  been  known  and  worshipped  by 
certain  sects  among  the  Pernans  for  from 
2,580  to  3,000  years. 
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_  On  the  western  contineiit  this  important 
mineral  product  was  known  to  the  aborigines 
centuries  before  the  discovery  by  Columbus. 
The  presence  of  pits,  excavated  for  the  purpose 
of  cwlecting  oil,  along  the  waters  of  Oil  Creek 
and  I^«nch  Creek,  bear  witness  to  this  fact 
Many  of  these  were  from  six  to  eight  feet 
square  and  varied  in  depth  fr<xn  4  to  12 
feet  They  were  lined  with  heavy  timbers  and 
were  always  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  and 
along  streams  where  natural  seeps  of  petroleum 
existed.  They  were  not  constructed  by  the 
Senecas  or  other  Indian  tribes  that  occupied  the 
territory,  when  the  first  white  man  appeared  in 
America  They  were,  doubtless,  the  work  of 
the  same  race  of  people  who  developed  the 
copper  deposits  of  Lake  Superior,  the  lead  ores 
of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  built  the  great  mounds 
in  Ohio  and  other  of  our  Western  States. 

The  earliest  mention  of  petroleum  in  the 
United  States  was  in  1627  by  a  French  mis- 
sionary, who  described  the  famous  petroleum 
^Ming  near  Cuba,  in  western  New  York  State. 
The  first  mention  of  petroleum  in  Pennsyl- 
vania tras  by  a  Moravian  missionary  vmo 
visited  the  region  in  1767  and  described  the 
petroleum  bubbling  up  in  springs  and  from  the 
beds  of  creeks,  accompanied  1^  natural  gas. 
Many  subsequent  travelers,  who  penetrated  the 
almost  unbroken  wilderness  in  after  years  in 
southwestern  New  York,  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  southeastern  Ohio,  mention  the  ex- 
istence of  petrol^m  and  natural  gas.  These 
explorers  were  guided  to  these  localxties  by  die 
Indians,  who  usually  collected  sufficient  petro- 
leum from  the  surface  of  the  streams  for  a 
fire.  This  phenomenon  was  regarded  by  them 
with  religious  awe  and  superstition. 

The  artesian  well  driller,  in  search  of  salt 
brine  in  subsequent  years,  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  petroleum  in  greater  or  less  quanti- 
ties, accompanied  by  natural  gas,  Iboth  of  which 
were  considered  a  source  of  annoyance  and 
danger,  over  a  large  area  in  the  Ohio  Vall^ 
readiing  from  Frceport,  on  the  Allegheny  River 
hi  Pennsylvania,  to  Burkesville,  in  southeastern 
Kentucky,  and  from  the  waters  of  Duck  Credt, 
in  Washington  County,  Ohio,  to  a  few  miles 
above  Charleston,  on  me  Big  Kanawha  in  West 
Vii^nia.  The  last-named  locality  has  the  dls- 
tiiKtion  of  containing  the  pioneer  salt  brine 
welt  of  the  United  States,  whidi  was  drilled 
bv  the  RufFner  Brothers  in  1808.  They  em- 
ployed the  most  primitive  appliances,  but  suc- 
cessfully cased  off  the  weaker  salt  brine,  adopt- 
ing methods  that  are  now  employed  in  sinking 
deep  artesian  wells  of  every  kind.  About  the 
year  1810  the  first  salt  wells  were  drilled  at 
Tarentum,  Pa.,  followed  by  those  on  the  Big 
Sandy,  on  the  borders  of  Kentud^,  which  also 
produced  considerable  petroleum  and  natural 
eras  associated  with  the  salt  brine.  About 
the  year  1829  a  well  was  drilled  for  salt 
near  Burkesville,  in  Cumberland  County,  K^., 
which  struck  a  great  reservoir  of  petroleum; 
the  oil  flowed  into  the  Cumberland  River 
nearby,  caught  fire  and  produced  a  conflagra- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  river  for  nearly  50 
miles.  For  z  number  of  years  after,  this  well 
continued  to  flow,  and  a  portion  of  me  product 
was  "bottled  up  and  marketed  under  the  title 
of  «Amencan  Medical  Oil,  Burkesville,  Ky.» 

From  the  year  1848  to  1856  Mr.  Samuel 
Kier,  of  IMttsbur^  Pa.,  bottled  the  petroleum 
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produced  from  the  salt  wells  at  Tarentum  and 
sold  quantities  of  it  for  medicine  under  the 
name  of  Seneca  Oil,  which  name  has  been 
given  it  from  the  oil  produced  by  the  cele^ 
brated  spring  near  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  whose  product 
was  also  sold  for  medidnal  purposes. 

A  portion  of  Ae  petroleum  from  these  wells 
was  used  in  its  crude  state  for  illuminatitHi, 
but,  because  of  the  smoke  and  offensive  odor, 
it  was  unfit  for  burning  indoors.  Mr.  Kier  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  also  made  a  nmrtber  of  experi- 
ments and  suoceeded  in  manufacturing  an  il- 
luminating oil,  but,  owing  to  the  crude  and 
imperfect  me^ods  emnloyed  and  the  faulty 
character  of  the  lanqts,  it  aid  not  become  popu- 
lar as  a  source  of  artificial  light  In  the  mean- 
time other  minds  were  at  work  on  die  problem 
of  suppling  the  world  with  a  cheap,  safe  and 
efficient  illuminant,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
beeswax  and  tallow  candle  and  the  greasy  whale 
oil  tamp,  whidi  were  then  the  common  sources 
of  artificial  light  in  general  use.  The  decline 
in  the  whale-oil  industry,  owing  to  the  grow- 
ing scarciQT  of  the  animals  in  the  high  seas, 
tlireatened  the  total  extinctioa  of  the  supply 
of  sperm  and  whate  ml. 

The  Shale  Oil  Industry^  To  meet  the 
emergency,  manufacturers  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  stiale-oil  industry,  which  had  already 
made  considerable  progress  in  Scotland  and 
some  other  parts  of  Europe.  By  distillation  it 
was  found  possible  to  extract  a  rich  paraffin  oil 
from  the  bituminous  coal  shales  and  out  of  this 
was  manufactured  a  very  fur  grade  of  illumi- 
nating oil.  The  first  patmt  for  refining  coal  oil 
(as  it  was  called)  was  granted  to  James  Young 
of  Mandiester,  England,  hi  1850. 

The  same  process  was  patented  in  the 
United  States  in  1852.  Dr.  Abraham  Gessner 
patented  his  illuminating  oil,  which  be  called 
•kerosene,*  and  was  obtained  from  the  same 
sources  in  1854.  By  1859  the  shale-oil  industry 
had  made  considerable  progress  and  there  were 
nearly  60  establishments  engaged  in  its  manu- 
facture. It  was  the  progress  made  by  this 
industry  that  paved  the  way  for  the  almost 
instant  success  of  refining  crude  petroleum. 
But  the  discovery  of  the  latter  in  commercial 
quantities  at  Colonel  Drake's  experifnental  well 
in  1859  rendered  the  laborious  process  of  ob- 
taining a  crude  distillate  from  the  shale  rocks 
no  longer  necessaiy  and  speedily  broi^t  about 
die  aMuidonment^  of  the  shale  refineries.  A 
number  of  them  immediately  took  up  the  new 
discovery  and  adapted  their  works  to  the  manu- 
facture of  illuminating  oil  from  the  crude  prod- 
uct that  they  secured  from  the  Pennsylvania 
oil  regions.  Between  1853  and  1860  four  large 
distilhng  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  shale 
oil  were  erected  on  the  Allegheny  River,  near 
FrenKMt,  Pa.,  ei^t  miles  above  Tarentum.  A 
number  of  factories  were  established  along  the 
New  England  coast,  which  used  the  bo^ead 
coal,  obtained  in  Scotland,  for  distilling  pui> 
poses.  Albertite,  from  Nova  Scotia,  was  em- 
ployed in  some  Maine  establishments,  and 
several  manufactories  were  erected  in  the  in- 
terior for  distilling  oil  from  the  Breckenridge 
cannel  coal  obtained  in  Kentucky  and  from  the 
Grahamite  deposits  of  West  Virginia.  The 
rincipal  points  of  manufacture  were  at  Can- 
eld,  Ohio;  Ritchie  Mines  and  Peytonia.  W. 
Va.,  and  Cloversport  and  MaysviUe  in  Km- 
tuclqr. 
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Diitribotion  of  PetrolenitL—  The  United 

States  leads  Uie  world  in  the  production  of 
petroleum  as  welt  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
refined  oil.  For  several  years  it  was  surpassed 
by  Russia,  but  recent  disooveries  of  enormous 
supplies  in  the  Mid-Continent  region  together 
with  the  rapid  development  of  the  California 
oil  fields  have  placed  the  United  States  once 
more  in  the  first  rank  of  oil-producing  coun- 
tries. Outside  the  United  State^  petrowum 
is  obtained  in  commercial  <^antities  in  other 
countries  ranking:  in  production  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Russia,  Mexico,  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Rumania,  India,  japan  and  Formosa,  Peru, 
Germany,  Trinidad,  Argentina.  Egypt,  Canada 
and  Italy. 

Petroleum  in  the  United  States.— For 
years  the  world  was  almost  dependent  up<Mi  the 
c»I  fields  of  Penn^yfvania  for  its  supply  of 
niuminating  oil  and  the  American  product  dom- 
inated the  markets  of  the  world.  Develop- 
ments gradualljr  extended  to  the  Northeast  and 
Southwest,  talang  in  several  counties  in  the 
lower  part  of  western  New  York  and  coverine 
large  areas  of  territory  in  West  Virginia  and 
southeastern  Ohio.  Then  followed  the  discov- 
ery of  oil  in  the  Treston  Limestone  formations 
of  northwestern  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Up  to  the 
year  1901  almost  the  entire  production  of  the 
United  States  came  from  five  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi;  namely  —  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  In  1901  the 
wonderful  petroleum  fields  tn  Texas  were 
opened  up  and  California  and  Kansas  came  into 
prominence  as  producing  sections.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  (1918)  the  production  of  the  Western 
States  surpasses  that  of  the  Eastern,  and  whik 
the  original  territory  producing  paramn  base  oil 
appears  to  be  on  the  decline  were  are  immense 
fields  opening  up  west  of  the  Mississippi  In 
1907  Oldahoma  advanced  at  once  to  the  first 
rank  as  a  producing  territory,  going  beyond 
California,  notwithstanding,  the  fact  that  during 
that  year  she  increased  her  production  nearly 
20  per  cent.  Oklahoma  still  holds  first  position, 
while  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Illinois  have  shown 
marked  devdopments.  The  latter  State  readied 
its  largest  yield  in  1906. 

A  table  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Ae 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  published  in  February 
1916^  estimates  that  the  oil  fields  of  the  countiy 
are  exhausted  to  an  average  of  32  per  cent, 
based  on  the  present  methooof  production,  but 
that  the  fields  already  being  worked  can  rea- 
sonably be  looked  to  for  the  production  of  an 
additional  7,629,000,000  barrels  of  crude  petro- 
leum. A  competent  authority  staled  in  July 
1917  that,  'this  country  is  prododng  oil  at  the 
rate  of  about  300,000,000  barrels  a  year,  but  it 
is  using  it  at  the  rate  of  about  335,000,000  bar- 
rels per  year.  The  amount  of  crude  oil  in 
storage  (all  grades)  1  May  1917  was  165^- 
797  barrels." 

^In  1910  there  were  400,000  automobiles  in 
use  in  the  United  States.  In  1916  the  number 
was  2,250,000.  To-day  there  are  more  than 
4,000.000  cars,  demanding  more  than  2,000.000;- 
000  sallons  of  ^soline  a  year  and  other  uses  of 
gasimne  and  oil  are  expanding  upon  an  enor- 
mous scale." 

Caaiiig-head  GaBoline.— While  Uie  enor- 
mous q^uantities  of  natural  gas  gasoline  being 
recovered  from  the  great  natural  gas  fields  will 
go  far  to  make  up  die  shortage,  it  is  apparent 


that  the  gawdine  aitastion  is  bcconuns  acute. 
At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  all  the  sur^ 
plus  stocks  of  crude  oil  above  grocmd  will  have 
beonne  exhausted  within  five  jrears  unless  pro- 
duction is  iucreased  in  a  substantial  percentage, 
or  methods  are  discovered  under  which  more 
of  the  petroleum  can  be  obtained  from  the  oil 
sand.  In  12  States  in  1916  diere  were  596  plants 
which  produced  103,492,689  gallons  of  raw  gas- 
oline from  natural  gas.  Much  of  it  was  ob- 
tained from  casing-head,  oil-well  or  *wct' 
natural  gas,  and  both  by  the  compression  and 
condensation  and  the  absorption  methods.  The 
former  is  the  familiar  one  applied  to  liquifying 
gases.  The  absorption  method  is  carried  out  in 
two  ways,  in  one^  the  gas  is  bubbled  throti^ 
an  oil  of  higher  boiling  point  than  gasoline  like 
a  300°  F.  fire  test  burnmg  oil,  untU  it  will  no 
lon{[cr  absorb  all  the  suspended  gasoline.  The 
oil  18  transferred  to  a  still,  where  it  is  heated 
and  the  ^uoline  recovered  by  ordinary  frac- 
tional distillation.  In  the  other  the  gas  is  ab- 
sorbed directly  into  a  naphtha  of  higher  boiling 
oint  until  the  mixture  is  brought  down  to  or 
elow  the  boiling  point  of  commercial  gasoline. 
This  grade  is  then  steam  stilled  or  weathered 
to  remove  the  excess  of  lifi^t  ends  boiling 
below  140°  F.  'Gravity'  is  no  longer  a  safe 
guide  in  choosing  a  gasoline  for  automobile 
use,  because  a  mixture  of  a  casing-head  gas  and 
kerosene  in  the  proportions  to  make  a  70°  aa- 
oline  might  contain  so  much  low  boiUng 
material  as  to  interfere  with  carburation  and 
make  it  unsuitable  for  engine  fuel.  The  ideal 
fuel  contains  enough  low  bailing  point  fractions 
for  easy  startiiw  and  not  so  much  "'heavy 
end*  as  to  interfere  with  instantaneous  com- 
bustion of  the  atomized  mixture. 

It,  is  easily  understood  that  this  ca»ng-head 
gasoline  is,  Uierefore,  becoming  of  commercial 
importance  not  only  as  a  conservancy  of  fuel 
but  because  it  makes  possible  the  use  of  naoh- 
thas  too  heavy  for  service  alone  as  an  engine 
fuel,  by  raising  the  boiUng  ooint  of  the  mixture 
to  a  satisfactory  decree.  It  adds  to  the  avail- 
able supply  besides  its  volume  the  quantity  of 
heavy  naphtha  not  otherwise  usable  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  estimated  that  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  commercial  gasoline  represented  by  the 
output  of  casing-head  gasoline  for  1916 
amounted  to  approximately  200,000,000  gallons. 
Natural  gas  containing  as  low  as  one  pint  of 
gasoline  per  1,000  cubic  feet  is  now  profitably 
treated.  Casing-head  gas  conuins  as  high  as 
3.6  snllons  per  thousand  cubic  feet 

The  Drake  Discovery^  Previous  to  1858 
tio&ing  had  been  aooomplislied  toward  estab- 
lishing the  fact  Aat  petroleum  existed  in  al- 
most inexhaustiAile  quantities  and  that  large 
supplies  could  be  obtained  by  simply  drilling 
wells  into  the  rocky  structure  of  the  earth. 
The  natural  petroleum  had  been  analyzed  by 
eminent  cheimsts,  its  properties  as  an  illuminant 
had  been  pretty  well  established  and  in  a  small 
way  it  had  become  an  article  of  commercial 
exdnnge.  Its  production,  however,  was  con- 
fined to  collecting:  it  by  vaiious  crude  and  im- 
perfect me^ods  ircm  Ac  oil  springs  and 
streams  that  4xire  petroleum  on  their  waters, 
in  various  parts  of  the  awintry.  It  was  ob- 
tained in  considerable  Quandttes  from  the  salt 
wells  of  Tarentum,  Pa.,  and  the  lower  Allegheny 
Valley,  and  it  was  gradually  finchng  a  market 
in  Pittsburg  and  New-Yoric  for  various  pur- 
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poses.  On  4  Maidi  1S68  une  barrels  of  ail. 
from  Tarenttim  were  ^pped  to  the  Kerosene 
Oil  Company  at  New  York  Oty  and  sold  for 
^5.19.  From  sadi  small  beginnings  rose  an 
mdustry  that  was  to  revolutionize  tfiie  methods 
of  3rti£dal  li^tin?  in  general  use  and  add 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  combined  wealth  of- 
the  United  States. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Cotapany,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  was  oifranized  in  New  York 
in  December  1854  by  George  R  Bissell  and 

ionathan  D.  Evdeth.  They  were  prosperouB 
'ew  York  attorn^,  who  had  hecome  inter- 
ested in  petroleum,  and  had  secured  some  land 
on  Oil  CnA  from  Brewer,  Watson  and  Com- 
pany, a  firm  of  lumbermen  operating  a  lumber 
mill  below  Titusville,  Pa.  Their  first  idea  was 
to  collect  the  oil  from. the  surface  spring  and 
they  hoped  by  systematic  work  to  secure  it  in 
sumcioit  qttantities  to  market  it  in  the  East, 
Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  of  New 
Haven,  Coim.,  had  made  an  exhaustive  analysts 
of  die  samples  of  cal  submitted  to  him  by 
Messrs.  Eveteth  and  Bissell,  and  bis  report 
confirmed  their  bluest  expectettons  as  to  the 
value  of  the  product  The  efforts  of  the  com- 
pany to  obtain  petroleum  iby  sudi  inimitive 
memods  proved  far  from  successful,  and  an- 
other company  was  formed  in  Connecticut  for 
the  same  pun>oses.  It  took  over  die  properly 
of  die  New  York  ooncem  and  later  on  was  suo 
ceeded  W  the  Seneca  Oil  Company,  in  wiuch 
Col.  £.  L.  Drake  of  New  Haven  became  in- 
terested. Drake  was  sent  to  Titusville,  Pa., 
in  1858,  and  shortly  after  commenced  prepara- 
tion for  drilling  an  artesian  well  in  order  to 
tap  the  bidden  sources  of  the  oil  suwly  in  the, 
underling  rocks.  He  encountered  many  trials 
and  diffioilties,  his  partners  lost  faith  in  the 
enterprise  and  he  was  oonqwUed  to  strain  hts 
own  resources  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  project.  His  persistency  was  rewarded 
and  on  28  Aug.  1859  the  first  oil  well  in  the 
United  States  began  producing  at  a  d^th  of 
&>yi  feet  The  oil  rose  to  within  10  feet  of 
the  5urf»:e  and  when  the  well  was  equipped 
for  pumping  it  produced  for  a  short  time  about 
40  barrels  a  6sy.  The  product  sold  readily  at 
50  cents  a  gallon  or  about  $20  a  barreL  The 
news  of  the  wonderful  discovery  spread  over 
the  country  and  created  the  greatest'  excitement 
The  production  of  the  Drake  well  during  the, 
last  four  months  of  1859  and  the  first  four 
months  of  its  existence  is  estimated  at  2J0OO 
barrels..  Another  well  was  completed  near 
Rouseville,  farther  down  Oil  Creek,  in  I>e- 
cember  1859.  wtiidi  pumped  abottt  eifl^t  bar-: 
rels  a  day. 

Hundreds  of  wells  were  then  started  in  the 
Oil  Creek  Valley  and  up  and  down  the  Alter 
^eny  River,  and  the  rush  to  engage  >n  the  new 
mdustry  resembled  greatly  the  excitement  that 
followed  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in 
1849.  Oil  was  found  the  following  year  at 
Tidiout&  Henry's  Bend,  Franklin  am]  &mth's 
Ferry,  Pa.,  and  the  moduction  of  the  year 
1S60  amounted  to  over  500,000  barrels.  Most  of 
these  wells  were  drilled  only  to  the  first  sand, 
as  the  upper  jprodndng  formation  of  the 
Venango  group  is  commonly  termed,  and  dry 
holes  were  numerous  in  territory  that  in  after 
years  proved  highly  productive  from  the  deeper 
sands. 

In  1861  the  first  flowing  well  was  struck 
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on  the  Foak  farm,  near  RottseviUe,  Pa.  It  was 
400  feet  in  d^th  and  the  oil  was  obtained  in. 
the  third  sand.  Tlus  well  was  followed  by  oth- 
ers that  ^tited  from  2,000  to  3,000  barrels  a 
day.  The  market  was  overstocked  and  prices 
went  down  to  the  lowest  point  known  in  the 
history  of  the  oil  industry.  The  estimated  pn>; 
duction  for  1861  was  2,113,609  barrels,  bnt  thou- 
sands of  barrels  flowed  upon  the  groimd  and 
were  carried  away  by  the  waters  of  the  Oil 
Creek  and  the  Allegheny  River. 

The  oil  devekqmaents,  which  were  at  first 
confined  to  the  lowlands  sJonx  the  valleys  ci 
Oil  Creek,  French  Creek  and  the  Allegheny 
RjTer  were  rajndly  extended  in  all  directions 
and  test  wells  in  search  of  the  hitherto  little- 
known  product  were  drilled  miles  away  from 
the  original  strike.  An  era  of  oil  stock  ctun- 
panies  ensued,  which  came  to  an  end  in  1866-67 
after  causing  heavy  losses  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dol" 
lars.  The  rise  and  fall  of  Pithole  occurred  dur* 
ing  this  period,  wUch  was  almost  dimlicated  a 
few  years  UutT  in  the  history  of  PetiV>letmi 
Centre.  Bodi  were  fkturishing  towns  in  Ve^. 
nango  County,  Pa.,  but  the  exotustion  of  their 
big  weUs  and  the  removal  of  tbdr  population  to 
fresh  centres  of  oil  development  caused  their 
whole  or  partial  abatidonment  At  pretent 
Pithole  is  nothing  but  a  memory^  while  tfa«  naane 
of  Petroleum  Centre  is  still  preserved  by  a  jflag* 
station  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  between 
Oil  Gty  and  Titusville,  Pa. 

From  Venango  County  the  oil  developments 
were  extended  southward  into  Clarion,  Butler 
and  Armstrong  counties,  and  within  15  yestra' 
after  the  Drake  strike  pro<^tion  had  risen  to 
nearly  30,000  barrels  a  day.  In  December  1874 
the  initial  well  of  the  great  Bradford  oil  fickt 
in  Pennsylvania  was. opened  up»  but.  it  was  not 
until  1878  that  the  exodus  of  lower  countn^ 
crations  to  the  prolific  districts  of  the  Nor^ 
east  began  in  real  earnest.  For  three  years  dtis 
new  district  which  covered  over  100,000  acres, 
extending  from  Cattaraugus  County,  in  .New 
York  State,  thrcaigh  the  central  portion  of  Mc- 
Kean  County,  Pa.,  was  the  centre  of  an  un> 
paralleled  actWi^.  New  wells  were  drilled  and 
producdon  increased  at  a  rapid  rate,  beyond  dw 
ability  of  the  pipe-line  companies  to  take  care 
of  the  oil  In  jnly  1880  the  production  of  the 
Bradford  field  reached  100,000  barrels  a  day, 
but  not  more  than  80,000  barrels  were  run  into 
the  storage  tanks  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies. The  remainder  ran  to  waste.  Thfc 
same  year  the  developments  .  in  AllegaiV' 
Onin^,  in  New  York  State,  beean  to  attract 
attentti»t  and  it  likewise  proved  a  veiy  rich 
and  i»^nfic  source  of  oil  production.  Stodca 
were  steadily  increasing  during  this  time,  and 
prices  going  down,  but  there  was  no  ceasation 
of  drilling  operations.  Bradford  and  Allegany 
were  followed  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cherrv 
Grove  district  in  Warren  County,  Pa.,  which 
came  into  prominetKe  during  the  summer  of 
1882.  It  furnished  a  number  of  spouting  wells, 
stich  as  the  1^1  countnr  had  not  known  since  die 
development  of  the  fourth  sand  belt  in  Butler 
Coun^i  about  10  years  previous.  The  pool, 
however,  was  quickly  drilled  over  and  the 
*'gushers^  declined  to  pumpiiur-wells  of  small 
calibre.  Cherry  Grove  was  followed  by  Cooper 
and  Balltown,  both  of  which  produced  a  large 
amount  of  petroleum  and  helped  swell  (he  con- 
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stantty  increasing  stodcs  In  the  cnstody  of  the 
pipe-hnes.  These  three  last-named  pools  ob- 
tained their  oil  from  white  sand  formations, 
similar  to  those  of  Venango  and  Butler  coun- 
ties, but  they  were  found  at  a  greater  depth  and 
of  a  different  geolc«ical  horizon.  The  Brad- 
ford and  Allegany  oil  is  found  in  a  dark,  choc- 
olate-colored formation  commonly  known  as 
the  *'black  sand*  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
white.  These  sands  are  all  fotmd  below  the 
regular  Venango  group,  which  was  the  first  and 
only  oil  formation  known  to  the  early  drillers 
and  operators.  With  the  advent  of  the  Cherry 
Grove  6eld  in  1882,  oil  declined  to  less  than  ^ 
cents  a  barrel,  and  the  steady  accumulation  of 
the  stocks  made  the  outlook  very  discouraging 
for  the  oil  producers.  By  August  1884  the 
gross  stocks  had  reached  over  40,000,000  bar- 
rels and  its  depresung  influence  upon  prices  of 
crude  petroleum  was  freely  admitted  by  every- 
one. In  1884  another  tog  white  sand  develop- 
ment was  opened  up  in  Washington  County, 
Pa.,  and  the  attention  of  oilmen  was  again  at- 
tracted toward  the  Southwest.  These  develop- 
ments were  extended  into  West  Virginia  and 
southeastern  Ohio,  and  for  many  years  have 
proved  the  sources  of  a  great  supply  of  hi^- 
grade  petroleum.  In  1891  the  phenomenal  oil- 
field at  McDonald,  in  ^egheny  and  Washing- 
ton  counties.  Pa.,  was  opened  up  and  ran  the 
production  for  that  year  up  to  the  largest 
amount  that  had  ever  been  recorded.  Manmng- 
ton  and  Sisterville,  in  West  Virginia,  were  the 
next  pools  of  importance,  and  they  were  fol- 
lowea  by  others  in  succession,  au  of  wlUch 
helped  to  maintain  the  supply. 

For  years  the  prodtiction  of  Pemuylvanb 
oil  had  steadily  exceeded  the  demand,  stocks 
continued  to  accumulate  and  the  price  ruled 
very  low.  In  1887  the  market  declined  from  an 
average  of  71  cents  in  January  to  59%  cents  in 
July.  A  movement  among  the  oil  producers 
was  then  started  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Producers'  Protective  Association, 
and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  to  stop 
drilling  new  wells  and  Aut  in  a  tlurd  of  the 
daily  production.  The  object  was  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  the  surplus  stoclcs  and  increase  the 
price  of  oil  at  uie  wells.  The  movement 
proved  a  remarkable  success.  The  net  pipe-line 
stocks  which  at  die  close  of  July  1887  amounted 
to  over  32,000,000  barrels,  by  tiie  close  of  De- 
cember 1888  had  become  reduced  to  18,604,474 
Imrrels.  The  production  for  the  year  1888 
showed  a  decline  of  over  5.000,000  barrels  from 
that  of  the  previous  year.  At  tiie  same  time  it 
was  over  9,000,000  barrels  less  than  the  consump- 
tion and  the  market  value  of  the  oil,  which  av- 
eraged 66$i  cents  per  barrel  in  1887,  increased 
to  87  cents  in  1888  and  94%  cents  in  1889. 

Trenton  Rock  Oil  Fidds.— For  nearly  30 
3^ars  Pennsylvania  had  maintained  her  posi- 
tion as  the  leading  oil-producing  State  of  the 
countiy,  and  during  the  first  10  years  after 
Drake  s  discovery  had  been  the  source  of  the 
world's  principal  supply  of  illuminating  oil.  In 
IfflS  oil  was  discovered  in  the  Trenton  rock 
at  a  well  drilled  for  natural  gas,  near  Lima, 
Ohio,  which  proved  the  be^nning  of  the  de- 
velopments in  northwestern  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
This  oil  was  of  different  quality  from  that  pro- 
duced in  Pennsylvania  and  was  imprep:nated 
with  sulphur.  It,  however,  had  a  paraffin  base, 
but  its  value  for  illuminatii^  purposes  was  not 


at  once  established.  For  many  years  it  was 
marketed  as  a  fuel  oil,  the  suppfy  being  very 
much  below  the  demand.  When  a  process  was 
found  for  converting  it  into  an  acceptable  il- 
luminant  its  market  value  was  considerably  en- 
hanced. The  production  of  northwestern  Ohio, 
which  amounted  to  1,079,025  barrels  in  1885.  in 
11  years  increased  to  20,575,138  barrels,  and  at 
the  ck>se  of  1896  there  was  a  surplus  stock  of 
over  25,000,000  barrels.  Indiana  came  into 
prominence  as  an  oil-prodndng  State  in  1891 
and  grew  in  importance  until  it  reached  its 
highest  production  in  1904  with  a  yield  of 
11339,124  barrels.  The  production  has  gradu- 
ally diminished,  and  in  1916  it  was  only  769,036 
barrels.  The  Indiana  oil  is  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  as  that  of  northwestern  Ohio 
and  comes  from  the  same  Trenton  Rock  for- 
mation. The  ^elds  from  Kentudgr  and  Tennes- 
see are  usually  grouped  because  tfte  quantity 
from  the  latter  State  has  been  so  small.  Hie 
oil  from  both  States  is  of  paraffin  base  though 
heavier  in  specific  gravi^  than  the  usual  run 
from  the  Appalachian  field.  This  district  pro- 
duced in  916  1,203,246  barrels  and  gives  prom- 
ise of  even  greater  yields  for  the  future. 

West  of  the  MississippL— Oil  has  been 
produced  in  California  since  1876,  but  not  until 
1895  did  it  readi  the  million  barrel  mark.  In 
1903  California  advanced  to  first  place  as  a  pro- 
ducing State,  which  position  it  held,  except  the 
years  1907  and  1908,  continuously  until  1915 
when  its  production  of  86,591,535  barrels  was 
surpassed  by  the  97,915,243  barrels  produced  by 
Oklahoma.  It  is  still  far  ahead  of  every  other 
competing  State.  The  product  is  marketed 
largely  for  fuel  purposes  for  the  railroads  of 
the  Southwest,  for  steamships,  inclatfing  diose 
of  the  navy,  and  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  production  is  chiefiy  asphaltic,  in  some  re- 
spects similar  to  that  from  the  Gulf  Coastal 
field,  all  of  which  are  now  classified  as  naph- 
thene  base  oils.  The  percentage  of  illuminaung 
oils  and  gasoline  is  small,  but  the  lubricating 
(nl  manufactured  from  these  crudes  is  of  good 
quali^. 

For  commercial  purposes  it  is  customary  to 
group  under  the  title  Mid-Continent  field,  the 
areas  of  oil  production  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
northern  and  central  Texas  and  northern 
Louisiana.  For  many  years  the  oil  territory  in 
Kansas  was  confined  to  a  small  area  around  a 
refinery  at  Neodesha,  in  Wilson  County,  where 
a  small  refinei^  was  erected  and  connected  with 
the  wells  by  pipe-lines.  The  develoinnents  were 
gradually  extended,  but  no  great  volume  was 
produced  until  1903  when  the  yield  was  932,214 
barrels.  The  next  year  the  record  was  4,250,779 
barrels,  and  Oklahoma  also  became  a  million- 
barrel  State.  The  production  in  the  latter 
State  increased  so  enormously  that  its  yield  of 
43,524,128  barrels  in  1907  exceeded  the  Califor- 
nia yield  by  more  than  4,000,000  barrels.  Its 
prodtiction  for  1915  was  <^,915^  barrels, 
^ain  exceedii^  California,  but  the  banner  year 
was  1916  when  ttie  yield  was  107.071,715  bar- 
rels. The  first  refinery  in  this  field  was  built 
in  1892;  the  second  one  in  1904,  and  since  that 
year,  with  the  increased  production,  many  re- 
fineries have  been  erected.  In  1916  there  were 
71  independent  and  three  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany refineries  in  operation,  with  an  approxi- 
mate investment  of  $107,000,000  and  consuming 
upward  of  208,000  barrels  of  crude  per  day. 
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One  of  die  results  of  tiie  enormous  production 
in  this  field  was  the  laying  of  pipe>lines  so  that 
the  crude  oil  could  be  oeKvcrea  to  lAie  largo 
refineries  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at 
Whiting,  Ind. 

Texas. —  Oil  was  discovered  in  Texas  in 
1867,  the  first  development  having  been  located 
about  15  miles  south  of  Nacogdoches.  About 
100  wells  were  drilled  and  a  pipe-line  built  to 
the  nearest  railroad.  This  oil  was  of  fair  lu'- 
bricattng  quality,  but  the  yield  was  very  small 
and  the  held  quickly  lapsed  into  disuse.  In 
Jtme  1894  in  the  process  of  drilKng  an  artesian 
well  for  water  near  Corstcana,  a  good  flow  of 
oil  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  1,027  feet.  The  oil 
was  cased  off  and  the  well  continued  down  to 
2,470  feet  where  a  good  flow  of  warm  water 
was  encountered,  but  no  more  petroleum  re- 
vealed itself.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
first  successful  oil  devdopment  of  any  commer- 
cial importance  in  Texas.  It  was  over  two 
years  later  before  outside  capital  was  attracted 
to  this  district  which  in  1897  was  credited  with 
a  production  of  65,975  barrels.  This  was  in- 
creased until  it  reached  the  maximum  of  28,- 
136,1B9  barrels  in  1905.  The  yield  fell  off  for 
the  several  succeedinfr  years  but  started  upward 
in  1911,  and  in  1916  became  the  third  in  order 
of  quantity  produced  with  27,644.605  barrels. 
The  great  oil  field  in  southeasteni  Texas  was 
opened  up  in  January  1901,  when  a  well  drilled 
on  Spindletop,  near  Beaumont,  in  Jefferson 
County,  started  to  flow  at  70,000  barrels  a  day 
and  proved  the  forerunner  of  developments 
that  soon  placed  the  Lone  Star  State  in  the 
front  rank  of  oil-producing  sections  of  the 
world.  Oil  is  obtained  from  two  formations  in 
this  State,  in  the  northern  and  central  portions 
from  strata,  in  the  former  from  sandstone  be- 
longjna-  to  upper  Carboniferous,  and  in  the 
central  from  sandstones  or  other  porous  rocks 
of  the  Cretacewis  and  Tertiary,  and  in  the 
Coastal  plain  f  rcun  domes  associated  witii  rock- 
salt  and  g}rpsum.  Here  the  reservoir  rodC  is 
generally  either  porous  dolomitic  limestone  or 
sandstone  ranging  from  the  CretaceooB  to  Ibe 
Quaternary. 

Lomsiana. —  Oil  was  discovered  at  Jen- 
nings shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  prolific 
field  in  southeastern  Texas.  In  1911  the  State 
produced  more  crude  than  the  combined  pro- 
duction of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Yoric  Some 
of  the  largest  wells  in  the  country  were  found 
in  Louisiana,  and  to  the  close  of  I9I5  its  yidd. 
was  on  the  increase,  that  year  amounting  to 
18,191,539  barrels.  For  1916  the  quantity  pro- 
duced was  15,248^138  barrels.  The  oil  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  is  from  tfce  same 
strata  as  found  in  central  Texas;  Aat  from 
the  southern  part  from  domes  similar  to  those 
of  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  of  Texas. 

Rocky  Mountain  Field. —  For  convenience, 
all  areas  of  production  of  petroleum  in  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming  and  M(»itana,  as  well  as  a  num>- 
ber  of  areas  of  prospective  production  in  Utah 
and  New  Mexico,  are  classified  as  the  *Rodcy 
Mountain  X^cld.*  Various  grades  of  petro- 
leum are  found  both  in  the  strata  of  the  Car- 
boniferous md  ^e  Cretaceous.  The  oils  from 
the  former  range  in  gravity  from  18°  to  24° 
Baum^  are  asphaltic  and  arc  utilized  chie^ 
for  fuel.  Those  from  the  CretaceotiS  rodcS 
range  from  32°  to  48°  Baum^  are  of  paraffin 
base  and  in  wide  demand  fov  refining. 


Colortido.'—  The  oil  production  of  Cotoiado 
is  confined  to  a  small  pool  in  the  vicinity  of 
Florence,  and  aoiother  of  still  more  limited  di- 
mmaons  at  Boulder.  It  is  of  daik-green  o^r 
and  generally  of  paraffin  base  and  above  31° 
Baume.  It  b  all  refined  at  Florence  and  mar- 
keted in  the  Rocky  Mountain  stations.  In  1904 
the  production  amounted  to  a  half-million  bar- 
rels, but  it  has  almost  continooushr  declined 
since  that  year,  the  production  in  19£6  amount- 
ing to  only  197^  barrels. 

Wjrommir.— The  descrqrtiMi  of  an  expedi- 
tion to  Great  Salt  Lake  written  in  1894  refers 
to  a  spring  of  petroleum  or  mineral  tar  in  the 
valley  of  Sul|^r  Creek.  The  em^rants  col- 
lected it  for  medicinal  purposes  and  for  greas- 
ing their  wagon  wheds.  The  Carter  Sprii^, 
six  miles  to  the  west,  was  discovered  about  the 
same  time.  Various  other  discoveries  were 
made,  but  the  first  production  mariceted  from 
drilled  wells  was  from  the  Carter  well  in  Uinta 
County.  The  first  gusher  wdls  were  drilled  in 
the  Dalhu  field  in  18S3  and  the  first  wells  at 
Shannon  on  the  north  end  of  the  Salt  Credc 
field  in  1880.  The  earlier  discovered  wells 
yielded  heavy  dark  products  chiefly  valuable  for 
lubricating  purposes.  Up  to  1910  the  production 
was  nominal  when  it  began  to  increase  and 
passed  the  million-barrel  mark  in  1912.  In  1916 
Wyoming  produced  6^234^137  barreb>  and  is  be- 
coming recognized  as  the  dominant  factor  in 
the  situation  with  respect  to  hi^-^rade  petro- 
leum in  western  North  America.  The  fact  tliat 
the  greater  part  of  this  yield  consists  of  high- 
grade  refining  oil,  capable  of  furnishing  15  to 
25  per  cent  of  gasoline  by  modem  refining 
methods,  indicates  well  for  the  local  industry. 

Montana^  In  1916  this  State  mark^xd 
44,917  barrds  of  petroleum  from  the  only  di»- 
trict  that  had  been  developed  cooamercialqr. 

Utah.— -The  few  wefls  devebped  in  this 
State  yielded  in  1916  15,200  barrels.  Plans 
were  also  made  two  companies  in  1917  for 
the  erection  of  experimental  plants  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  oil  shale  which  promises  to  ba:ome 
an  important  industry. 

The  quantities  above  given  are  in  barrels  of 
42  gaUons  each  and  represent  mariceted  produc- 
tion taken  from  government  reports.  In  prac- 
tical^ cvciy  State  at  the  time  these  figures  were 
compiled  ue  actual  nniduction  from  the  wells 
was  greater,  the  difference  going  into  storage 
tanks  and  not  being  available  for  publication. 
In  some  States  tfiis  storaRc  is  now  being  drawn 
on,  and  as  stated  in  another  section  of  this  ar- 
ticle, at  the  present  rate  all  the  accumulated  sur- 
plus will  be  used  up  within  five  years. 

Prodnction.—  In  the  older  fields  where  die 
esl  wells  are  drilled  through  stratified  rock,  the 
ordinary  method  of  procedure,  after  locating 
the  well,  is  to  sink  a  shaft,  the  same  as  for  a 
water  well,  or  to  drive  down  a  wooden  or  in»i 
*conductor^  through  the  soil  neariy  or  quite  to 
the  bed  rock.  When  the  rock  has  beea  reached, 
the  real  drilling  is  begun  with  a  strinp^  of  toob 
consisting  of  rope  socket,  drilling  jars,  drill 
stem  and  bit.  Various  sizes  of  the  latter  are 
at  hand  and  the  one  selected  to  start  the  hole 
with  may  be  anywhere  from  ft  inches  to  12 
inches  in  diameter,  dc{>ending  on  the  known 
rock  fomation.  The  drill  is  raised  by  mechan- 
ical means  and  allowed  to  fall  of  its  oMm 
weight,  dius  crushing  its  wa>;  through  the  strata 
until  water  is  readied.  An  iron  pipe  or  casing 
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is  then  placed  in  the  drill  hole  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  exclude  the  water  and  belaw  this 
point  a  drttl  of  smaller  size  is  used  until  water 
IS  again  encountered.  A  pipe  of  smaller  size 
is  fitted  within  the  first  casing  and  this  pro- 
cedure  repeated  until  the  oil  sand  is  reached 
Usually  it  is  unnecessary  to  case  the  lovrer 
part  of  the  drill  hole.  Just  before  the  produo* 
mg  oil  sand  is  reached  is  a  layer  of  impervious 
shale.  Unless  the  oil  starts  flowing  imme- 
diately, it  is  customary  in  some  sections  to 
continue  the  drilling  for  several  feet  into  the 
oil-bearing  sand,  and  after  due  preparation 
explode  a  charge  of  nitropfhrcerine  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  drill  hole,  which  shatters  the  sur- 
rounding rock,  forming^  a  cavity  in  which  the 
oil  can  accumulate.  Tms  cavity  is  then  cleared 
of  debris,  and  the  pump,  with  all  its  upU- 
ances,  placed  in  the  well  which  is  started  on 
its  career  as  an  oil  producer. 

In  several  sections  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  Texas,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
IS  such  that  cave-ins  occur  and  the  drill  hole 
has  to  be  carried  down  by  other  means.  The 
rotating  pipe  method  has  been  very  useful  for 
this  work.  The  lower  end  of  the  drive  pipe  is 
supplied  with  a  cutting  tool  on  the  plan  of  saw 
teem  and  as  the  pipe  is  rotated  it  quickly  cuts 
its  way  throu^  the  soft  soil.  These  cuttings 
are  removed  from  the  drill  hole  or  well 
forcing  downward  tbroi^  the  inside  of  the 
drill  pipe  a  stream  of  water.  This  passes  out 
below  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  edge  and  floats 
the  cuttings  to  the  surface.  When  the  line  of 
rotating  pipe  is  suidc  to  its  length  in  the 
gtounoT  anodier  run  is  screwed  into  its  upper 
end  and  this  plan  carried  on  until  the  well 
reaches  either  ue  oil  sand  or  some  obstruction 
requiring  a  different  tool.  With  the  use  of 
different  cutCii^  e<^es,  the  rotating  pipe  can  be 
forced  through  rock  that  is  reasonably  hard, 
and  in  the  hardest  strata  the  drilling  is  carried 
out  by  lowering  steel  shot  into  the  bottom  of 
the  well  and  grinding  this  mto  the  rode  Inr 
means  of  the  rotating  pipe.  The  cone  of  rou 
within  the  tube  is  brdcen  off  frequent^  and 
brought  to  the  surface 

In  the  Mid-Continent  fields  where  gas  is 
met  at  varying  depths  when  in  search  of  oil, 
a  modification  of  the  rotary  method  has  come 
into  use  which  has  proVen  of  great  utility  both 
in  conserving  the  natural  gas  as  well  as  in 
overcoming  ue  troubles  inddient  to  the  bubbfiner 
of  the  gas  through  the  water  or  mud-hden 
fluid  used  in  putting  down  the  well.  This 
modification  consists  in  mixing  in  a  seoarate 
tank  from  5  to  15  per  cent  of  day  wi^  water 
sod  puttqiing  this  mixture  down  through  the 
drill  and  catching  it  again  when  it  comes  im 
outside  the  casing,  allowing  it  to  pass  through 
a  serrate  tank  where  the  drill  cuttings  drop 
out  and  the '  mud-laden  fluid  again  returns  to 
the  tank  from,  which  it  is  drcuuted.  The  clay 
deposits  aa  a  thin  layer  of  mud  over  the  loose 
strata  from  which  the  gas  flows  into  the  well 
and  eventually  so  fills  the  openings  as  to  ef- 
fectively shut  out  the  gas.  The  pressure  neces- 
sary to  force  this  flmd  down  is  estimated  to 
be  from  500  to  600  pounds  per  square  inch  in 
a  well  1,000  feet  deep  and  increasingly  greater 
in.  de^r  wells.  The  depth  of  oil  wells  natu- 
rally varies  in  different  fields,  but  it  is  note^ 
worthy  that  the  Drake  well,  the  first  one 
drilled,  was  but  6!^  feet  deep  and  may.be  con<- 


sidered  rcfiiaricable.  in  mftny  trays.  Some  of 
the  West  'Virginia  wells,  drilled  into  the  fifth 
sand,  approach  3,400  feet  in  depth. 

TriBSportatian.—  The  crude  petroleum 
from  the  Oil  Creek  Valley  was  first  transported 
down  Oil  Creek  and  Allegheny  River  in  bar- 
rels on  barges  to  Pittsburdb,  where  it  found 
a  ready  market.  The  barrels  were  of  oak  with 
iron  hoops  holding  about  42  gallons  cadi,  which 
doubtless  is  the  origin  of  the  unit  of  capad^ 
still  in  use  in  Ubulations  of  petroleum  and  its 
products.  It  was  also  hauled  overland  in 
wagons  to  Union  City  and  Garland,  where  the 
barrels  were  loaded  on  cars  for  shipment  by 
rail,  to  points  Ea^  and  West  The  boats  loaded 
with  empty  barrds  were  towed  up  the  creek  by 
horses  or  mules  wading  in  the  stream,  there 
being  no  towpath.  After  filling,  the  barrels 
were  again  loaded  on  the  boats  whidi  were  re- 
leased at  the  next  freshet.  As  a  matter  of 
econoBiy,  two  upH^t  wooden  tanks  or  datems, 
heading  2,000  gaUoos  each,  replaced  the  barrels 
on  barges  and  platform  cars,  and  later  boats 
having  a  number  of  water-tight  compartments 
took  the  place  of  barrd  barges.  In  1871  the 
wooden  tanks  began  to  disappear,  their  place 
being  stq>plied  by  the  horisontaU  cylindrical 
tanks  now  in  general  use. 

The  first  pu)e-line  was  three  miles  long  and 
was  laid  in  18q2.  It  was  of  ordinary  four-inch 
gas  pipe  with  caulked  joints.  The  leakage  was 
so  great  that  but  little  oil  was  delivered  at  des- 
tination and  the  line  was  soon  abandoned. 
However,  it  existed  long  enough  to  arouse  titt 
oppoudon  of  the  teanutcrs  who  had  been  haul- 
ing die  oil  ovt  of  the  district  and  who  saw,  in 
its  successful  operation,  the  ruin  of  dieir  oc- 
cupation, and  much  riotiiqf  followed.  In  1865 
the  first  successful  hne  was  constructed  and 
was  the  forerunner  of  this  most  useful  method 
of  trans[K>rtation.  It  connected  the  Shaffer 
Farm  with  Bennin0ioff  Run,  was  of  four-indi 
pipe  and  four  miles  long.  Now  the  entire  pro- 
dnt^ion  of  the  Eastern  ul  fields  is  handled  1^ 
pipe-Une  systems  which  cover  the  oil  coimtry 
with  a  net-work  of  gathering  lines  that  con- 
nect the  small  receiving  tanks  of  the  producers 
vnth  the  large  storage  tanks  of  ^e  pipe-line 
companies.  The  first  seaboard  pipe-line  was 
completed  about  1879  and  its  route  was  from 
Glean,  N.  Y.,  throtigh  the  southern  part  of' 
New  York  State  to  Saddle  River,  N.  ].  At 
this  point  is  was  divided,  one  branch  going  to 
Ibe  Standard  Oil  Company's  refineries  at  Hun- 
ter's Point,  L.  I.,  and  another  to  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
The  growth  of  the  pipe-line  has  been  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  developments  in  connec- 
tion with  the  growth  of  the  oil  industry.  The 
Transit  line  to  New  York  conveyed  the  petro- 
leum of  the  great  Bradford  oil  fidd  to  the 
Eastern  seaboard  and  su(>plied  the  maricets  of 
the  world  with  American  illuminaring  cmL  The 
Tide  Water  {npe-Une  whicA  antedated  the  New 
York  Transit,  did  aot  succeed  in  reaching 
die  Eastern  coast  until  many  ^ears  later.  Its 
route  was  through  Pennsylvania,  from  Brad- 
ford to  Williamsport,  where  it  halted  and 
shyiped  the  oil  of  the  Bradford  field  in  tank 
cars  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

At  the  present  trunk  lines  convey  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Penn^lvania,  West  Virginia,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see oil  fidds  to  New  York,  Philadelpliia,  Balti- 
more, Qevdand,  Pittsburg  and  Chicago.  With 
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the  line  now  completed  from  Kansas  City  to 
Whiting,  Ind,  it  is  possible  to  pump  oil  through 
iron  pipes  {roin  the  remotest  sections  of 
the  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  oil  fields  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Of  the  great  trunk  lines 
now  in  operation,  the  New  York  Transit  ex- 
tends from  Olean  to  New  York,  the  Southern 
Pilje  Line  from  West  Virginia  to  Philadelphia, 
while  the  Buckeye  Pi^  line  cares  for  the 
prodoction  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  fields. 
The  Tide  Water  Pipe  Line  Company  transports 
oil  from  the  Allegany,  N.  Y.,  and  Bradford, 
Pa.,  oil  fields  to  the  refineries  at  Bayonne  and 
Philadelphia.  The  United  States  Pipe  Une 
Company  was  the  first  to  undertake  the  trans- 
portation of  refined  oil  throng  pipe-lines.  It 
has  a  double  line,  one  for  conveying  crude  and 
the  other  refined  oil.  It  receives  its  supply 
of  crude  oil  from  the  Producers  and  Refiners 
Oil  Company,  a  gathering  line,  which  extends 
throiq^  normera  FeimsylTama  into  the  chI 


fields  of  eastern  6hio  ind  West  Virginia.  Its 

refined  oil,  which  it  ships  to  New  York,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  refiners  of  Oil  City,  Titnsvflle, 
Warren  and  Bradford,  Pa.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  minor  companies  with  tines  that  penetrate 
various  sections  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
oil  regions.  Pipe^Iines  form  an  important  part 
of  the  transportation  system  in  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Tliese  lines  are  of  pipes  of  various  sizes 
from  four  inches  to  eight  indies  in  diameter. 
From  Kansas  Qty  to  New  York,  much  of  the 
way  the  lines  are  in  pairs,  so  that  the  total 
length  amroaches  3/X)0  miles,  holding  approxi- 
mately 760,000  barrets.  This  is  dead  capital 
At  the  price  at  which  Mid-Continent  oil  was 
quoted  during  May  1917  this  had  a  total  value 
of  $1,500,000. 

The  pipe-line  is  of  special  construction  of 
wroi»fat  iron,  lap-welded  and  tested  to  1,200 
pounds  pressure.    At  distances  of  ^q^roxi- 
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PiPE-LniE  Statistics. 

BUCKSTB  PIPE  LINE  (LIMA) 

Runs  from  WeUa  Other  receipts, 

iMinils.  1918  barrels.  1918 
117,444  1,9M,73S 
1,832,297  26,»5,259 


BUCKKVE  PIPE  LINE  (BCACES) 

  260,683  1.778 

3.474.46S  39.506 
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Total.  12  montha. 
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Total,  12  nontlM. 


nntBEA  PIPE  UNE 

515.959 
6.968.028 

NATIONAL  TRANSrr 

17tf,4l5 
2,456.955 


t.090,4«3 
13,70S.8» 


1,302,108 
17,971.906 


Pebniary  

Total,  12  montba. 


SOUTHWEST  PENNSYLVANIA  PIPE  LINES 


Pebntary  

Total.  12  moDtha. 


100,477 
1.447,475 

ntDUNA  PIPE  LINE 

13,434 
189,351 


Ptobnuny ........ 
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Pebruaiy  

Total,  12  flumtaa. 


NEW  YOKE  TKANSrr 
11.678 
163,486 

NOXTBEKH  PIPB  UNE 


917,150 
11,908.053 


2.274,967 
32,262,102 


927 
12,192 


1,383,355 
16,638,804 


84.125 
1.786,471 


1.027,547 
14,730.206 


1.193.155 
17,738,772 


Pebraanr  

Total.  12  moBtha. 


TIDE  WATER  PIPB  UNE  (BASTBBH  DIVISIDH) 

  100.840   

  1,365,706   


FebruHy  

Total.  12  moatlM. 


pnODUCBRS'  AND  RBPINHKS*  OIL  OMPANY 

  218,421 

  2,185,472   


Petmuuy  

Total,  12  montba. 


BMBBV  PIPE  UHB  COKPAKY 

23,079 
318,051 


February  

Total,  12  mmUis. 


Ilunois  Fno-D  ' 

nXIKOIS  PIPE  UHB 

721,234 
10,514,716 


3.926 
2,224,963 


Pabrnary  

l^^tal,  12  mootlia. 


TIDE  WATES  PIPE  UHB  COMPAKT  (WEaxEEH  DIVtSION) 

  36.S37   

  537,670   


Delivnies.  Gtoh  stocks, 

bamla,  1918  bamb.  1918 

2,088,141  1,627,210 

29,035,722   

212,529  400.004 

3.576,TO6   

1,710,128  1,322.343 

20,946,559   

1.405.591  772,292 

20.363.313   

995.081  464,195 

13,401,598   

2,384,029  741.910 

32.320,159   

242.970  138.966 

3,214,343   

1.321,84?  624,030 

16,575,885   

112,659  138,766 

1.738,367   

1,286,387  852,769 

15.393,692   

1,213.316  336,311 

18,266,273   

78.712   

1.723,865   

153,409  348,804 

2,181.470   

19,835  21.065 

311,318   

787,840  1,928,769 

13,794.080   

120,540   

1.6»1,977   
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mately  25  miles  pumpiiu;  stations  are  located. 
Besides  the  two  or  more  Targe  tanks  for  holding 
the  crude  discharged  from  the  line  is  a  power- 
house in  which  are  located  the  great  pumps 
for  forcing  the  oil  throu^  the  line,  auxitiary 
pumps  for  various  purposes,  as  welt  as  steam 
BoiJers  in  which  to  generate  steam  for  operating 
the  plant.  The  triplex  doufile-acting  pump  is 
the  type  quite  generally  used.  These  are  sup- 
plied with  a  liberal  number  of  valves,  which 
condition  together  with  the  action  of  the  three 
pistons  results  in  forcing  forward  a  nearly 
constant  stream.  At  the  next  station  the  crude 
is  received  in  one  of  the  large  tanks  from  which 
it  is  again  pumped  forward!  In  1907  the  rified 
pipe  was  introduced  in  California  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handling  the  heavy  viscous  crudes.  The 
rifling  is  about  one-eighth  inch  in  dc^tth  and 
makes  one  complete  revolution  in  every  10 
linear  feet.  .In  ooeration  water  is  pumped  into 
the  line  at  the  same  time  as  the  <m1,  and  it 
follows  the  pipe  itself,  acting  as  a  lubricant 
As  an  indication  of  the  capacity  of  these  lines, 
the  following  statements  are  interesting:  The 
Gulf  Pipe  Line  Company  has  an  eight-inch 
trunk  line  from  Watkins  Station  to  Glenn 
Pool,  Sour  Lake,  a  distance  of  419  miles.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  14,000  barrels  per  day.  The 
Texas  Company  has  a  trunk  line  eight  inches 
in  diameter  from  Lefebre  Station,  Tulsa,  to 
Humble,  Tex.,  the  length  of  whidi  is  470  miles. 
The  delivery  capacity  of  this  line  is  15,000 
barrels  daily. 

The  statistics  given  in  the  preceding  table 
taken^  from  a  current  periodical  show  the  vast 
quantities  of  crude  petroleum  being  transported 
by  the  principal  pipe-line  companies. 

Production  of  the  United  States^  The 
amount  of  marketed  production  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  10  years  has  suffered  no 
set-back,  reaching  in  1915  a  total  of  281,104^104 
barrels,  valued  at  $179,462390.  Of  this  quan- 
tity 83.49  per  cent  was  produced  in  the  newer 
fields  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  actual  gal- 
lonage  in  the  Eastern  fields  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  formerly  but  the  great  change  in 
percentage  of  yield  between  the  sections  is  due 
lo  the  enormously  increased  production  in  the 
\yest.  The  following  table  snows  the  produc- 
tion of  crude  petroleum  and  the  value  by  years 
since  the  beginning  in  1859  to  1917  inclusive: 

Quantity  and  Value  of  Production  of  Crude 
Petboleuu.  1859-1917. 

Bureb, 

  2.000 

  500,000 

  2.113,609 

  3.056.690 

  2.611.309 

  2.116,109 

  2,497.700 

  3.597.700 

  3,347,300 

  3,646.117 

 .■   4,215,000 

  5,260.745 

  5.205,234 

  6,293.194 

  9,893.786 

  10.926.945 

   8,787,514 

  9,132.669 

1877   13,350,363 

1878   15,396,868 

1879   19,914,146 

IfWO   26.2S6.123 

18B1   27,661,238 


1S59. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1S63. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868, 

1B69. 

IS70. 

1871. 

1872 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 


TotftI 

vslue 

(32,000 
4,800.000 
1.035,668 
3,209.525 
8,225,663 
20,896,576 
16,459.853 
13.455,398 
8,066,993 
13,217.174 
23,730.450 
20.503,754 
22,591,180 
21,440.503 
18,100,464 
12,647,527 
7,368.133 
22,982.822 
31,788,566 
18,044,520 
17,210,708 
24.600,638 
Z5.448.3» 


YXAS  ngaXloaM 
1882   30,349.897 

1883    23,449,633 

1884    24,218.438 

1885   21,858,785 

1886    28.064,841 

1887   28.2S3.48J 

1888   27,612.025 

1889    35,163.513 

1890    45,823.517 

1891   54,292,655 

1892    50,514,657 

1893  ..,  48.431,066 

1894   49.344,516 

1895   52,892,276 

1896    60.960,361 

1897   60.475,516 

1898.   55.364,233 

1899    57,070,850 

1900    63,620,529 

1901   69,389.194 

1902    88,766,916 

1903   100,461.337 

1904   117,080.960 

1905   134,717,580 

1906   126.493.936 

1907   166.095,335 

1908   178,527,355 

1909   183,170,874 

1910    209.557,248 

1911   220.449.391 

1912    222.935,044 

1913    248,446.230 

1914   265,762,535 

1915   281,104,104 

1916   300.767.158 

1917   335,315.601 


Total 
value 

(23.631,165 
25.790,252 
20.595.966 
19.198.243 
19.996.313 
18.877.094 
17.947.620 
26.963.340 
35,365.105 
30,526.553 
25,906.463 
28.9SO.326 
35.522.095 
S7.&32.296 
58.5I8.70g 
40,874.072 
44,193.354 
64.603.904 
75,989,313 
66.417.3-V 
71.178.910 
94,694.050 
101,175.455 
84,157,399 
92,444.735 
120,106.749 
129.079, 184 
128.328,487 
127. 899. 6M 
134,044.752 
164,213.247 
237.121,388 
214,125,215 
179.462.890 
330.899.868 
522,635.213 


The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  of 
crude  petroleum  produced  by  eadi  State  for 
the  years  1914.  1915  and  1916: 


STAia 

Califomia  

Oldalmm  

nnrii  

Tens  


Ouantity 

Years  (bbU.) 

.    1914  99.775,327 

1915  86,591.535 

1916  90.951,936 
.    1914  73,631,724 

1915  97,915,243 

1916  107.071,715 
.    1914  21,919,749 

1915  19,041.695 

1916  17,714.235 
.    1914  20.068.184 

1915  24.942,701 

1916  27,644,605 
Louisiana                      1914  14,309,435 

1915  18,191.539 

1916  15,248,138 
WutVirgmia                1914  9,680,033 

1915  9,264,798 

1916  '  8,7ai.l84 
Olib                            1914  8,536,352 

1915  7,825.326 

1916  7.7U.51t 
PraniTlvBfiia                 1914  8,170,335 

1915  7,838,705 

1916  7,592,394 
Wraming                      1914  3 , 560 , 375 

1915  4,245.525 

1916  6.234.137 
Kansas                         1914  3,103,585 

1915  2.823,487 

Indiana                         1914  1.335,456 

1915  875,758 

1916  769.036 
New  York                     1914  938,974 

1915  887,778 

1916  874,087 
Kentucky                      1914  502,441 

1915  437.274 

1916  1,203,246 
Colorado                       1914  222.773 

1915  208,475 

1916  197,235 

Atatla                          1914  7,792 

Michigan                     1915  14,265 

Missouri                        1916  7.705 

Montana                       1916  44,917 


centage 

37-54 
30.81 
30.24 
27.71 
34.83 
35.60 
8.25 
6.77 
5.89 
7.55 
8.87 
9.19 
5.39 
6.47 
5.07 
3.64 
3.30 
2.90 
3.21 
2.78 
2.57 
3.07 
2.79 
2.52 
1.34 
1.51 
2.07 
1.17 
1.00 
.50 
.31 
.26 
.35 
.32 
.29 
.19 
.16 
.40 
.09 
.08 
.07 


.02 


Ranlt 
1 
2 
1 
2 
t 
I 
3 

4 
4 
4 

3 
3 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 

6 
8 


9 

8 
9 
10 
9 
10 
10 
12 
13 
11 
11 
12 
12 
13 
11 
13 
14 
14 
16 
18 
17 
15 


Total 


1914  265,762,535  100.00 

1915  281,104,104  100.00 

1916  30D,767rtS»-~lW.-O0 
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Watajfs  Pboductkin  of  CftODB  Feimuuh  in  1916  Attn  Sihcb  1857,  vt  OnnrmB. 


COUNTKT 


ProdaOiPn,  1916 


Barrels  of  42 
g&UoiM 


MatriotOM 


Pisrcsii't^ 
ag<  of 
total 


Total  production.  1857-1916 


Banels  of  42 


Metric  tou 


Pcf  cent- 
age  of 
total 


IftiitBd  Statei  a  

SnMifti  •  •  •  • 

Mexico  

Dutch        Indies  e. 

Rumuiia  

InHwt  

n^ljrl'p  , 

Japan  and  Vomuim.. 


Trinidad  

Gennany  

Argentina. ..... 

Bgypt  

Italy  

Other  countriH. 


MO.  767, 158 
672.801,110 
39.817.402 
13.174.399 
MO,  298, 208 
8.«»l.t37 
6,461.706 
2.997,178 
2,550,645 
<ft. 000,000 
995.764 
870,000 
411.000 
198.123 
43,143 
<t25,O0O 


40.102,288 
9.933.387 
S. 308, 987 
1.820,247 
1,432,296 
1,132.152 
898,670 
399.624 
340,086 
139,082 
d40,000 
116,000 
54,800 
26.416 
AS.OOO 
3,333 


69.26 

is.ao 

8.64 

2.86 
2.23 
1.84 
1.40 
.65 
.55 
.22 
.22 
.19 
.09 
.04 

.01 


03,917.328.402 
1,163.588.017 
163,087.779 
162,174,312 
140.310,595 
90,083.522 
142.»4.206 
33,166,800 
19.344,868 
3,819.430 
14.957,097 
1.903,121 
1,739.936 
23.907,197 
I  889,513 
1  997.000 


•322,310.554 
233.917.643 
21,728,993 
21,849.705 
18,910.174 
12.011,136 
19.817,034 
4.422,230 
2,579.315 
331,114 
2.015.974 
267.693 
234.658 
3,187.^6 
125,884 
3Z.953 


00.46 

27.22 
2.52 
2.50 
2.16 
1.39 
2.20 
.51 
.30 
.06 
.23 
.03 
.03 
.37 
.02 
.02 


Totato   460,901.973 


61.853,368 


100.00  6.479.206,795 


862,962,766 


100.M 


a  Marketed  production. 


ft  Batitnated  in  part. 


c  Includes  Britiih  Borneo. 


JErttmated. 


Distillatioii  and  Refining. —  The  separation 
of  petrolenm  into  its  various  usable  components 
is  based  npon  the  principle  of  fractional  distil* 
lation.  This  is  carried  so  far  as  to  result  in 
the  actual  decomposition  of  some  of  Ae  coi^ 
stituent  bjrdrocarbons  when  running  crude  spe- 
cially for  the  production  of  ffasoliiie  and  11* 
lumtnating  <mL  In  the  early  days  of  the  distil- 
lation of  crude  petrolenm  tiUe  main  purpose 
was  to  make  iUuminaring  oils.  At  that  period 
the  gasolines  were  worse  than  useless  and 
when  the  stocks  had  accumulated  to  the  capacity 
of  storage,  not  infrequently  the  water-cock  in 
the  bottom  of  tht  tiuiK  would  be  ''accidentally* 
left  open  and  the  ns^tha.  as  it  was  then  called, 
allowed  to  flow  out  until  the  tank  was  em^ty. 
Many  disastrous  fires  resulted  in  the  oil  region 
from  this  practice. 

Destructive  or  Cracldng  Process^  The 
stills  utilized  in  distilliag  for  illuminating  oils 
by  the  destructive  process  are  usually  horizontal 
Cylinders  mounted  in  brickwork,  much  the  same 
as  steam  boilers,  except  that  the  upper  half  of 
the  still  is  left  uncovered.  Heat  is  applied  by 
burning  coal  in  a  furnace  the  same  as  under 
bcalers.  From  the  top  of  the  still  a  large  vapor 
jape,  or  pipes,  lead  to  coils  of  pipe  suDroeTged 
in  water  held  in  targe,  shallow  iron  tanks  called 
condensers ;  these  coils  end  in  a  pipe  leading  to 
the  running-room  where  it  terminates  in  a 
boiler  iron  "look-box»  fitted  with  plate-glass 
for  purposes  of  observation.  Leading  from 
this  "look-box®  is  a  pipe  with  side  outlets  con- 
necting with  various  tanks. 

After  charging  the  still  with  crude  petro- 
leum the  fires  are  started  and  the  tighter  prod- 
ucts known  as  the  naphthas  pass  over  through 
the  vapor  pipes  and  condenser  into  the  running- 
house.  Samples  are  takeh  from  the  "look- 
boxes'  and  weighed  and  when  the  degree  Baume 
is  heavy  enou^  to  indicate  that  all  the  naphtha 
is  off,  the  stream  of  distillate  is  conducted  into 
another  tank  and  allowed  to  run  until  the  next 
lower  'cut'*  is  indicated  by  the  Baume  degree 
of  the  sample.  In  this  way,  roughly,  the 
naphthas  of  various  grades  and  the  illuminating 
oils  are  taken  olf.  The  heavier  residual  oil  is 
usually  then  transferred  to  another  still  —  *tar 
still'* — in  which  distillation  is  similarly  con- 


ducted until  nothing  t>ut  coke  remains.  The 
heavier  distillates,  as  the  process  proceeds,  do 
not  easily  pass  out  throu^  the  vapor  pipe  but 
condense  on '  the  cooler  upper  surface  of  the 
still  and  finally  fall  back  in  drops  into  the  hotter 
oil  below.  This  results  in  the  decomposition 
or  *cracking*  of  the  original  hydtxKaflion  and 
die  formation  of  additional  quantities  of  illumi- 
nating oil  distillates.  When  necessary  the  fires 
are  increased  until  all  of  the  oil- has  been  de- 
composed and  die  carbon  which  was  set  free  by 
the  operation  has  collected  as  coke,  which  must 
be  removed  by  pidcs.  Formerly  this  coke  was 
largely  used  m  the  production  of  carbons  for 
are  lamps  used  in  street  lighting.  One  of  its 
uses  at  present  is  in  diy  cells  employed  for 
battery  ignition  in  motor  cars. 

The  heavy  distillates  from  the  second  sta^ 
of  this  process  are  treated  with  aulji^uric  aad 
in  a  lead-lined  agitator,  followed  by  a  soda 
solution,  and  finally  wa^ed  with  water,  are 
chilled  and  pressed  for  parafi&n  wax,  whidi  is 
subjected  to  various  treatments,  and  is  finalfy 
marketed  as  a  white  refined  scale  wax.  The 
distillates  from  whidi  the  waxes  have  been  re- 
moved are  used  in  making  Uie  pale  and  red 
paraffin  oils  for  Inbricating  purposes. 

The  naphthas  from  this  process  are  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  washed  and  neutralized 
with  caustic  soda  and  redistilled  for  separation 
into  the  various  grades  of  gasoline.  From 
Pennsylvanian  petroleum  88°  Baum^  gasoline 
is  separated  for  use  in  carburetting  air  in  gas 
machines  to  be  used  both  for  domestic  heatmg 
and  lighting.  Following  this  is  cut  a  grade 
known  as  76  Baume  gasoline  and  then  follow  the 
heavier  grades  used  as  fuel  for.automot^les  ana 
other  internal  combustion  engines.  Because 
of  the  great  demand  for  the  latter  purposes 
very  small  amounts  of  the  higher  grades  are 
now  separated.  This  demand  has  also  resulted 
in  a  multiplication  of  ^'cracldt^  processes.*  so 
that  stills  or  other  devices  in  wr  lich  some  of 
the  lugh-boiling  residuals  may  be  cracked  and 
recombined  under  pressure  are  now  being 
erected  in  large  numbers. 

Burton  Process.—  One  of  them  is  the  Bur- 
ton process  which  has  been  developed  com- 
meroally  to  such  an  extent  that  the  production 
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of  "motor  spirits*  by  this  method  alone  was 
stated  in  April  1916  to  amount  to  over  3,000,000 
iKirrels  per  year.  The  apparatus  used  by  Burton 
consists  of  a  still  mounted  over  a  furnace  and 
equipped  with  a  safety-valve,  pressure  gauge 
and  mermometer.  A  pipe  leads  from  the  top 
of  the  still  to  the  usual  condenser,  consisting 
of  a  pipe-coil  immersed  in  the  usual  cooling 
tank.  From  near  the  lower  end  of  this  coil,  a 
small  pipe  leads  up  to  a  relief  valve,  and  lower, 
connected  to  a  receiver  for  the  condensates,  is 
a  shut-off  valve.  This  valve  is  normally  closed. 
The  relief  valve  allows  an>r  excess  gas  pressure 
to  escape.  The  pressure  with  the  shut-off  valve 
closed  runs  up  to  four  or  five  atmospheres,  rais- 
ing the  boiling  point  from  500°  F.  to  750°  F.  or 
800°  F.  After  charging  a  Burton  still  with  the 
special  cut  of  distillate  oil  that  has  been  found 
to  yield  the  most  satisfactory  products,  the  fires 
are  started  and  distillation  begins.  Similarly  to 
the  way  steam  pressure  is  built  up  by  the 
evaporation  or  distillation  of  water  in  a  steam 
boiler,  so  the  oil  vapors  build  up  the  pressure 
in  the  still,  condenser  and  receiver,  oil  and 
vapor  —  two  phase^  system  — beinp  under  the 
same  pressure.  .  The  heavier  distillates  are 
'cracked'  under  this  treatment  and  recombined 
to  form  ^ood  yields  of  gasoline,  the  residual 
being  purified  and  utilized  as  a  lubricant.  The 
shut-on  valve  is  opened  at  intervals  to  allow 
withdrawal  of  the  gasoline  formed  As  stated, 
in  this  process  both  vapor  and  liquM  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  presMire,  differing  in  this 
req»ect  from  the  Rittman  process  in  which  the 
vapor  only  —  one  phase  system  —  is  under  pres- 
sure. Another  difference  is  that  the  Burton 
process  is  operated  chiefly  for  the  production 
of  gasoline,  while  the  Rittman  process  can  be 
operated  either  to  produce  gasoline  or  the 
aromatic  hydrocarbons,  benzol,  toltiol  and 
aodoL 

Rittman  Proceit^  In  the  process  of  Wal- 
ter F.  Rittman,  vaporized  petroleum  is  passed 
into  a  hot  tube  at  840"  F.,  the  pressure  in  the 
tube  being  held  variously  from  90  to  500  pounds 
per  square  indi,  adjusted  for  the  product  de- 
sired. The  cracked  vapors  are  condensed  un- 
der pressure  and  the  condensate  transferred  to 
a  still  where  it  is  distilled  for  its  gasoline  con- 
tent It  is  claimed  for  this  process  that  by 
cracking  the  oil  In  the  form  of  vapor  any  com- 
bination of  temperature  and  pressure  may  be 
applied;  and  any  oil  from  kerosene  to  mudi 
heavier  fractions  may  be  used.  It  is  interesting 
that  Rittman  concludes  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ments that  the  formation  of  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons (benzol,  toluol,  etc)  occurs  best  at 
moderate  to  high  temperatures  and  under  high 
pressure.  The  formation  of  gasoline  is  favored 
by  moderate  to  low  temperatures  and  by  high 
pressure. 

McAfee  Process. —  For  the  increased  pro- 
dttction  of  gasoline,  this  is  an  interesting 
method  depending  on  the  reactive  or  catalyzing 
power  of  ^uminum  diloride  and  pnmer  temper- 
ature cotttrtrf.  There  is  no  need  of  employing 
extra  pressure,  or  vacuum  or  special  apparatus ; 
any  still  with  a  stirrer  in  tt  suffices.  The  opera- 
tion is  so  controlled  that  the  vapor  is  kept  at  a 
temperature  not  to  exceed  356°  F.  The  distillate 
obtained  will  bt  a  mixture  of  gasoline,  solvent 
oil  and  kerosene  which  is  afterward  separated 
by  fractional  distillation.  These  products  are 
all  water-white,  sweet-smelling,  saturated  and 


need  no  refining  with  sulphuric  add  In  prac- 
tice no  treatment  is  given  them  except  a  wash- 
ing with  alkali  followed  with  water  to  remove 
hydrogen  sulphide.  With  proper  back-trapping 
of  hi^-boiling  oils  into  the  still  from  the  air- 
cooled  condenser  of  320°  F.  in  the  vapor  Un^ 
the  distillate  obtained  will  be  gasoline  altme 
which  is  ready  for  the  market  when  washed 
with  an  alkaUne  solution. 

Fractionml  Distillation.—  The  other  method 
of  distilling  crude  petroletun  is  by  fractional 
distillation  throu^out  the  process  and  with  the 
least  possible  crackinK  or  decomposition.  Stills 
for  this  purpose  are  horizontal  cylindrical  tanks 
from  approidmatety  30  to  40  feet  in  length  1^ 
10  to  12  feet  in  diameter,  some  of  iban  holding 
as  much  as  1,000  barrels.  These  stills  are 
mounted  similarly  to  those  for  destructive  dis- 
tillation except  that  the  tops  are  bricked  over 
and  insulated,  with  even  greater  care  than  with 
steam  boilers,  to  prevent  any  possible  condensa- 
tion within  the  stilL  They  are  also  supplied 
internally  with  perforated  iron  pipes  at  the 
bottom  to  allow  the  admission  of  steam  to  k^ 
the  (ul  in  a^tation  during  distillation,  as  well 
as  to  assist  in  carrying  over  the  oil  vapors  as 
fast  as  formed  These  stills  are  fitted  with 
vapor  pipes,  condensers,  loc^-boxes,  etc,  much 
the  same  as  the  stills  for  destructive  distillation 
above  described 

During  the  early  pvt  of  the  process  the 
nai^thas  and  burning  oils  come  off  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  craddng  process.  Bekiw 
the  fraction  from  which  the  nrosene  can  be 
made  is  a  heavier  distillate  utilized  in  making 
a  burning  oil  of  300°  F.,  fire  test,  which  is  used 
in  signal  oils  required  for  lighting  on  steam- 
boats or  other  means  of  transportiiigpassengers 
where  electricity  is  not  available.  Then  follow 
heavier  distillates  containing  die  paraffin  wax. 
The  residnal  is  a  heavy  viscous  oil  which  may 
be  used  just  as  produced  for  the  lubrication  of 
the  cylinders  of  steam  engines  or  may  be  first 
filtered  through  filtering  clay  to  decolorize  it 
and  broi^t  on  the  market  as  a  transparent 
oil.  Prom  this  filtered  cylinder  stock  petrolatum 
is  also  manufactured. 

The  wax  distillate  is  chilled  and  pressed  for 
the  removal  of  the  paraffin  wax.  The  wax  is 
submitted  to  various  operations,  being  washed 
with  su^uric  acid  to  decolorize  and  sweeten 
It  by  ^ssolving  out  unsaturated  bodies  that  bear 
both  color  and  odor ;  by  being  neutralized  widi 
a  soda  solution  whidi  also  dissolves  out  bodies 
not  removed  by  the  add,  by  being  washed  widi 
water  to  remove  all  traces  of  chemical  treat- 
ment ;  and  finally  filtered  and  put  on  the  market 
as  refined  wax  of  different  mdting  points.  One 
grade  has  become  an  important  article  of  do- 
mestic consumption  because  of  its  adaptability 
as  a  "cover*  for  jelly  jars.  TTie-wax  is  chemi- 
cally pure  and  heating  for  the  purpose  of  melt- 
ing so  sterilizes  it  that  jelly  covered  with  the 
melted  wax  always  •keeps.*  The  wax-free  dis- 
tillate is  fractioned  bv  further  distillation  into 
various  grades  whidn  are  given  the  added 
preparation  needed  for  each  special  service  and 
the  whole  series  from  this  process  brought  to 
the  market  as  "neutral  oils."  While  all  pe- 
troleums are  practically  neutral  in  reaction,  the 
term  "neutral  oil'*  has  always  been  applied  to 
the  lighter  colored  distillate  cnls  made  fay  the 
process  of  "fractional  distillation.* 

One  of  the  most  notable  variations  of  the 
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process  of  fractional  distillation  is  the  use  of 
diminished  pressure  by  means  of  which  the  dis- 
tillation proceeds  at  lower  ten^ieratures  and 
reduces  possible  cracking  to  the  minimum.  The 
inventor  of  the  vacuum  process,  patented  in 
1866,  expected  to  convert  the  entire  body  of 
the  crude  petroleum  into  iUominating  oil,  the 
hc^  of  all  refiners  at  that  period.  However, 
though  the  results  obtained  in  working  this 
patent  were  disappointing,  they  did  furnish 
products  of  such  excellence  that  they  became 
the  foundation  of  what  has  grown  to  be  the 
largest  industry  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  They 
were  the  first  unburned  residual  oils  offered  for 
sale  and  were  sold  direct  to  consumers,  a  policy 
alwi^  followed.  The  Gargoyle  Brands,  or,  as 
they  were  earlier  known,  die  Vacuum  Brands, 
of  lubricating  oils,  have  literally  carried  the 
name  of  the  Vacutmt  Oil  Company  o{  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  around  the  world. 

Wells  Process.— Another  modification  for 
fractional  distillation  was  patented  by  Witlet 
C.  and  Frank  £.  Wells,  in  1908.  The  essential 
a{>paratm  consists  of  a  separating  vessel  to  con- 
tain the  petroleum  to  be  refined  and  frac- 
tionated; a  condenser  in  wUch  to  cool  the  dis- 
tilled fractions ;  receiving  tanks  for  holding  the 
condensates;  a  pump  for  circulating  gas,  and 
B  Steam  boiler  for  generatit^  steam  with  which 
to  heat  the  petroleum,  there  being  no  furnace 
under  the  separating  vessel.  The  heating  coil 
in  the  latter  has  an  upper  and  a  lower  connec- 
tion with  the  steam  boiler,  both  above  the  water 
level  to  ensure  circulation.  Instead  of  the  usual 
blowing  of  steam  into  the  petroleum  to  assist 
in  Uie  distillation,  the  Wells  process  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  a  permanent  gas  pre-heated  to 
a  definite  temperature  injected  into  the  pe- 
troleum heated  to  a  corresponding  temperature 
will  absorb  fractions  having  boiling  points  cor- 
responding to  these  temperatures.  By  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  petroleum  as  well  as 
the  gas  all  of  the  desired  fractions  can  be  suc- 
cessively distilled,  leaving  the  heavy  residual  in 
the  separating  vessel  Ine  tpi»  laden  with  the 
distillates  from  the  petroleum  is  conducted 
through  the  condenser  and  thence  to  the  receiv- 
ing tanks.  Here  the  separation  is  completed, 
the  condensed  fraction  remaining  in  the  tank, 
the  gas  being  exhausted  by  means  of  the  pump 
and  returned  to  the  separating  vessel  through 
heated  pipes,  to  again  perform  its  function  of 
extracting  fractions  of  consecutively  higher 
boilii»;  points.  If  it  be  desirable  to  decolorize 
any  fraction,  this  is  done  by  passing  it,  while 
still  dissolved  in  the  gas.  through  filters  diarged 
with  fullers  earth. 

In  no  other  country  has  the  manufacture  of 
lubricating  oils  reached  such  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  as  in  the  United  States.  No  other 
crude  afiords  such  a  wide  range  of  lubricating 
oils  as  the  paraffin  base  oil  from  the  Appalach- 
ian field.  These  facts  are  substantiated  by  the 
practically  exclusive  use  in  this  country  of 
mineral  lubricating  oils  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture for  all  purposes,  and  by  tlie  greater  and 
constantly  increasing  quantities  exported. 

Export —  For  many  years  the  production 
of  crude  oil  was  in  excess  of  the  home  demand 
and  over  one-half  of  the  entire  yield  had  been 
compelled  to  seek  a  market  in  foreign  lands. 
This  condition  has  changed  considerablv  as 
shown  by  the  figures  available  for  1915.  Dur- 
ing that  year  there  was  produced  in  the  United 


States  11,806,372,368  gallons  of  crude  petroleum 
of  which  only  158,263,069  gallons  were  exported 
Prior  to  the  development  of  the  Russian  oil 
industry  on  the  CaSjpian  Sea,  on  a  large  scale, 
American  refined  oil  held  almost  undisputea 
sway  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  latterly  the 
Java  petroleum  has  become  an  active  com- 
petitor. 

Nearly  all  the  oil  shipped  abroad  is  trans- 
ported in  bulk  in  tank  steamers  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  Beginning  about 
1900  large  fleets  of  these  vessels  have  come 
into  existence,  and  the  ocean  carrying  trade  of 
oil  in  bulk  has  assumed  vast  proportions.  These 
vessels  are  built  of  steel  and  many  of  them 
use  oil  for  fuel  to  furnish  their  steam  power. 
The  lar^st  motor-driven  ship  built  in  America 
to  date  15  equipped  with  three  Bolinder  internal 
combustion  engines  and  is  owned  and  used  ex- 
clusively by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  for  the 
transportation  of  petroleum  and  its  products. 
While  sailing  vessels  are  sometimes  used  for 
cargoes  of  lubricating  oils  in  barrels,  their  em- 

Sioyment  for  this  purpose  has  nearly  ceased. 
>y  the  old  method,  the  sailing  vessel  carrying 
from  5,000  to  ^000  barrels  ot  oil  would  make 
but  three  or  four  trips  a  year.  The  modem 
type  of  tank  steamer  has  been  increasing  in 
size  from  the  6,000  to  10,000  tons  carrying 
capacity,  capable  of  making  8  to  10  trips  per 
year,  to  the  tanker  Standard  which  hcuds 
enou^  oil  to  fill  108,000  barrels  of  the  cus- 
tomary 50-gatlon  size. 

The  first  of  the  very  large  tankers  for  ex- 
port slupments  was  the  Narragansett,  completed 
for  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company  in  1903. 
She  is  built  of  steel,  and  has  a  gross  tonnage 
of  9,169  tons. 

The  oil  tanks  proper,  of  which  there  are 
eight,  are  ratuated  four  forward  an^  four  aft 
of  the  machinery  space  and  are  divided  by  a 
longitudinal  bulkhead  running  fore  and  aft 
through  all  the  tanks. 

The  steamship  Paulshoro,  completed  for  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  in  September  1916,  is  a 
typical  vessel  of  the  modern  tanker  type;  built 
of  steel  —  435  feet  long,  56  feet  beam,  depth 
of  33  feet  6  inches.  She  has  a  capacity  for 
11,529  tons  of  cargo,  the  equivalent  of  78,835 
42-gallon  barrels.  Besides  ttiis,  she  has  a  ca- 
pacity for  fuel  oil,  for  the  use  of  her  boilers, 
of  1,708  barrels.  She  has  8  main  ca\  tanks 
ibestdes  10  wing  or  summer  tanks  and  2  fuel 
tanks.  She  is  propelled  4>y  triple  expansion 
engines  and  has  a  speed  oi  12^  knots  under 
fully  loaded  condition  in  ^ood  weather.  She 
is  equipped  with  two  National  Transit  cargo 
pomps  size  18"  x  14"  x  24".  Pipe-lines  are  12- 
Inch. 

The  record  of  petroleum  and  its  products 
exported  since  1862,  together  with  its  value,  is 
as  follows,  as  reported  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Statistics: 

PETBCX.EUII    EXPQBTB    AITO    ValUB   FOB  YeAKI 

1862  to  1916l 

TX&K  Gftlkmi  Vahie 

1862    2.664.280  $1.598. 56S 

1863    4.680.174  2,340,087 

1864    23.210,369  10,782,689 

1865    25.496,849  16,563,413 

1866    50,987,341  24.830.887 

1867   70,255 ,481  24,407 ,642 

1868    79.456,888  21,810,676 

18«9   10D,tf3<,68i  31,127,433 
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1870   113.735,294 

M71   152,195,617 

l»n   144,318,707 

1875   240,369,908 

U74     235.108,168 

1875   237.526.312 

1876   263,449.455 

1877    361,883.225 

1878    349,346.253 

1879   421.719,782 

1880   346,779.443 

1881   514.561,719 

1882    503,492.462 

1883   533,145,429 

1884   544.495,608 

1885   560.784,459 

1886   591.884,302 

1887   601.846,317 

1888    572.457,975 

1889   680,705.456 

1890   693,829,848 

1891   673.905.577 

1892    744,638.463 

1893    804.221.230 

1894    908,252,314 

1895    884,502,082 

1896   890,458,994 

1897    994,297,757 

1898    986.480,610 

1899   951.024.441 

mo   975,123.476 

1901   1.079,074.519 

1902   1.0iM,?33.«Wt 

1903   936.6^7, i?.^ 

1904   1,022.116.276 

1905   ».220,5t3,5«7 

1906  -   1,269,777.645 

1907   1.394,659.979 

1908   1,547.402.601 

1909   l.S69,l£>-5,33« 

1910   1,503,491,93.1 

1911   1,7M,  731  .fiW 

1912   1.5«,1,47*>,897 

1913   2,I3*.JAS.T^1 

1914   2,240.0J3.6?2 

1915   2,323, 725, M'J 

1916    2,607.482,366 

ToUl   43,244.922.607 


ValiM 
132,668,960 
36.663.825 
33,761,685 
45.924,880 
33,042.276 
31,734,861 
49,545.219 
57,539,873 
41,022.007 
37,235.467 
34.505,645 
48,556.103 
44,623,074 
47 . 763 .079 
49,457,116 
49.671.743 
48.145,204 
46,898,842 
48.105.703 
53,293.299 
52,270.953 
46.174,835 
42,729.157 
42.142.058 
41.499,806 
46,660,082 
62,383.403 
59.057,547 
52.551.048 
64,982,249 
73,276,282 
72,784,912 
68,597.143 
72,628.539 
80,624,207 
79,640.929 
85,738.866 
91,383.064 
108.815.455 
103.838.590 
94.107.022 
105.922.848 
124.210,382 
149.316.409 
139.900.587 
142.941.669 
201,721.291 

$3,309,510,589 


This  t^ble  includes  all  crude  as  well  as 
manufactured  oils  shipped  abioad  during  the 
past  55  years. 

The  following  table  pves  the  annual  exports 
o£  illuminating  oils  only  from  July  1863  to  30 
June  1916: 


TKAR  ENDING 

jtniB  30 

1864  

1865  

1866  

1867  

1868  

1S69  

1870  

1871  

1872  

1873  

1874  

1875  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

M81  

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885  

1886  

1887  

1888....  

1889  

1890  


Oalloni 

12.791,518 
12.723.005 
34.255.921 
62.686.657 
67.909.961 
84,403.492 
97.902,505 
132,608.955 
122.539,575 
158,102,414 
217,220,504 
191,551,933 
204.814,673 
262,441,844 
289,214.541 
331,586,442 
367,325.823 
332,283.045 
488.213.033 
419,821.081 
415,615.693 
458,243.192 
469.471.451 
480.845,811 
456.487.221 
502,257,455 
523.295,090 


YEAR  KHDINC 

jvm  30 

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908   1 

1909   I 

1910  

1911   1 

1912   1 

1913...   1 

1914   1 

1915  

1916  


G«Ilona 
571.119,805 
564,896.658 
642.239.816 
730.368.626 
714,859.144 
697,346.150 
761.367,900 
806.096.250 
713.353.600 
710.002.700 
769,487.250 
842.829,070 
699.807.201 
741.567.086 
881,450.388 
878,274.104 
905,924.296 
.129.004.833 
,046.401,072 
940.247.039 
.112,295,006 
.026.138.239 
.119.U1.243 
.010,449,253 
836.958,665 
854,688,404 


As  stated,  the  manufacture  of  lubricating  oil 
in  the  United  States  has  reached  a  high  degree 
of  perfection.  The  recognition  of  this  fact 
abroad  is  attested  by  the  record  of  our  exports 


of  lubricating  (heavy  paraffin,  etc)  oib  with 

their  values  since  1887  given  below: 

TEAR  Gallons  Value 

1887   20,582,613  $3,559,280 

1888    24.510.437  4,215,449 

1889    27,903,267  4.638.724 

1890    32,090,537  4,766.850 

1891   33,310,264  4,099.978 

1893    34,036,858  5.130.643 

1893    33.432,857  4.738,892 

1894    40.190,577  5,449.000 

1895   43.418.942  5,867.477 

1896   50,525,530  6.556.775 

1897   51,228.384  «,478.479 

1898    63.968,341  7,385,054 

1899   69.339.188  8,344,735 

1900    68,997,715  9.542.618 

1901    75,305,938  10.260,125 

1903    82 , 200, 503  10 . 873 , 154 

1903   95,631.941  12,690.065 

1904    89,688.123  12.393,381 

1905.   113,730.205  14,312,383 

1906   151,268,533  18,689,622 

1907   153.028,855  19.210.353 

1908   147,769.024  18.971,436 

1909   161,639.609  20,016.107 

1910   163,832,544  20,921.103 

1911     183,319.645  23.337.126 

1913    216,393.206  28.297,467 

1913    207,639,092  29,008.549 

1914   191,647,570  20,316.313 

1915    239,678.725  32.459.641 

1916    260, 805 ,939  43 , 027 . 371 

Tbtal   3,125,084,848    $423,057. 151 


Petroleum  as  Fuel.— With  the  largely  in- 
creased supply  of  crude  oil  in  1913,  its  use  as  a 
fuel  oil  was  considerably  extended,  particularly 
in  the  West  and  Southwest  section  of  this 
country  where  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  coal 
as  fuel  has  been  greatest  Both  locomotives 
and  steamboats  have  been  fitted  for  burning 
fuel  <nl  This  is  in  some  cases  the  crude  itself, 
in  others  the  residual  after  taking  off  the 
kerosene  and  lighter  products  —  and  in  still 
others,  the  distillates  too  light  for  lubrication 
and  too  heavy  for  illuminating  oils.  The 
American  merchant  ships  especially  in  the 
Pacific,  d«>end  almost  entirely  on  petroleum  as 
a  fuel,  and  its  popularitjf  in  the  Atlantic  coast- 
wise trade  is  making  its  use  general  there. 
However,  in  the  States  near  the  great  bitu- 
minous coal  mines  where  the  solid  fuel  is  ob- 
tained at  relatively  lower  prices,  oil  is  more 
expensive  to  bum  for  the  generation  of  steam 
power  than  coal,  though  there  are  many  uses 
to  which  the  ■  liquid  fuel  is  adapted  where  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  use  coal.  One-half 
the  tonnage  of  the  ocean-going  steamers  now 
being  built  in  America  are  constructed  with 
tanks  for  oil  for  fuel,  an  indication  of  the  line 
of  future  development  of  American  trade. 

Some  figures  were  publi^ed  early  in  1917 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States  navy  for 
fuel  oil,  including  1923.  For  1917  it  was  ex- 
pected that  1,475,000  barrels  would  be  required 
and  this  quanti^  necessarily  increased  from 
year  to  year,  so  that  in  1923  the  volume  to  be 
provided  would  amount  to  6,721,000  barrels.  To 
take  care  of  this  suppljr  the  government  ha? 
set  aside  certain  claims  in  the  West;  some  of 
it  is  proven  territory  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  navy.  One  of 
these  fields  is  known  as  Reserve  No.  2  and  prob- 
ably contains  above  400,000,000  barrels  of  oil. 

Complete  statistics  of  the  consumption  of 
petroleum  as  fuel  in  the  United  States  are  not 
available.  Data  compiled  from  reports  by  pipe- 
line companies  show  48,868,000  barrels  of  do- 
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mcstic  crude  petroleum  were  delivered  for  fuel 
purposes  in  1915.  In  addition  more  than  16,- 
000,000  barrels  of  crude  oil,  much  of  whidi 
was  used  as  fuel,  were  im|K>rted  from  Mexico ; 
and  indeterminate  quantities  of  refinery  prod- 
iKts  of  domestic  oil  found  the  same  use;  In 
tiie  oil  fields  of  the  United  States,  no  less  than 
3,191,000  barrels  of  crude  oil,  not  recorded  any- 
where, were  consumed  in  drillins  and  pumpins- 
During  191^  85  railroads,  operating  in  21 
States  and  Territories,  used  fu^  oil  in  whole 
or  in  part.  The  followimr  table  shows  oonsmnp- 
tum  for  several  years : 

Statistics  of  OiL-BUBinNG  RAn^aoADS. 


TBAK 

1506  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

191S  

1916  


Fuel  oil 

barreli 
15,S77,6SS 
18,849,803 
16.870,882 
19.905,335 
23.817.346 
29.748,845 
33,605.598 
33 .004. SIS 
31.093,266 
36,648.466 
42,126,417 


Length 
of  line 
operated 
or  B«e 
oi  fuel 

oa, 

milea 


Total 
milease 
mado  oy 

ennnes, 
iDUee 


Averaeo 
No.  mSet 
perbbl. 

oil 

coiuumed, 
miles 


U.573 
15.474 
17,676 
22,709 
30.039 
28,451 
29,145 
29.595 
30.776 
31,980 


74,079.726 
64.279.509 
72.918.118 
89.107.883 
109.480.976 
121.393.228 
118,672.162 
118.737.469 
125.255.533 
140.434.566 


3.93 
3.81 
3.66 
3,74 
3.69 
3.61 
3.60 
3.82 
3.39 
3.33 


The  following  table  shows  the  relative  evap- 
orative values  of  various  coals  in  comparison 
with  petroleum.  In  addition,  however,  the 
labor  item  enters  in  deciding  which  is  the  more 
ectmomical  steam  producer  for  the  individual 
plant. 


in  the  mdcavor  to  determine  the  character  of 
its  effects.   These  experiments  have  seemed  to 

Erove  that  the  deleterious  effects  noted  have 
ecn  caosed  only  by  the  heavy  oils  and  the 
residuimi  after  (ustillation,  the  light  oils  being 
entirely  harmless.  The  chief  nrmptoms  re- 
corded were  an  irritation  and  innanunation  of 
the  stomafh  with  a  few  lacerations  and  blood 
clots  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  in  extreme  cases.  On  the  other 
band  the  widespread  use  of  refined  heavy  oil 
by  multitudes  of  personG  for  the  relief  of 
sluggish  action  of  the  bowels  indicates  that  ex- 
cept in  large  Quantities  the  poisoning  efifects  do 
not  supervene.  In  excessive  doses  oetroleum 
has  been  known  to  cause  faintness  with  vertigo, 
headadie  and  palpitation  of  the  Keart 

PBTROLIA,  Canada,  town  of  Lambton 
County,  Ontario,  on  the  Michigan  Central  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  railroads,  20  miles  southeast 
of  Port  Huron.  It  is  an  important  oiUpro- 
dudng  centre,  has  numerous  oil  wells,  refineries, 
etc.,  and  manufactures  of  oil-well  machinery, 
boilers,  automobiles,  wagons,  machine-shop 
products,  bricks,  etc.  It  has  also  a  hospital,  pub- 
lic library,  two  parks  and  a  buuness  college. 
Pop.  3,518. 

PETROLOGY,  that  branch  of  geology  that 
treats  of  the  origin,  composition,  texture,  classi- 
fication and  occurrence  of  rocks.  Petrography 
is  narrower,  dealing  only  with  composition, 
texture  and  classification,  largely  as  revealed 
by  the  petrographic  microscope.  Litholonr  has 
been  used  as  a  svnonym  for  petrology,  but  is 
coming  to  -be  applied  to  a  study  of  roocs  with- 
out the  microso^  but  otherwise  in  the  more 
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Pound!  of  water 
evaporated 
at  212*  P. 
per  pcmnd  of 
combustible 


Barrelaof 

petroleum 
required  to  do 
the  aame 

amount  of 

evaporation  as 
tons  of  coal 


Cost  of  coal 
per  ton  to 

equal  petro- 
leum at  $1 

per  barrel 


Leae  10  per 
cent,  owing 
to  the  greats 

aconooiy  in 

handling 
petroleum ' 


Petroleum,  18"  to  40''  

Pittsburgh  lump  and  nut,  Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburg  nut  and  ^ck,  Pennsylvania 

Anthracite.  Pennsylvaiiia  

Indittaa  block  

Georges  Creek  lump.  Maryland  

New  River.  Wert  Virginia.  

Pocahontas  lump.  Virginia  

Cardiff  lump,  Wales  

Cape  Breton.  Canada  

Nanaifflo,  British  Columbia  

Co-oparativa.  Britidi  Colombia  


16.0 
10.3 
8.0 
9.8 
9.5 
10.0 
9.7 
10.5 
10.0 
9.2 
7.3 
8,» 
7.6 
T.6 


4.1 

3  2 
3.9 
3.8 
4.0 
3.8 
4.2 
4.0 
3.7 
2.9 
3.6 
3.0 
3.0 


<4.10 

3.20 
3.90 
3.80 
4.00 
3.80 
4.20 
4.00 
3.70 
2.90 
3.60 
3.00 
3.00 


S3. 69 
2.88 
3,51 
3.42 
3.60 
3.42 
3.78 
3.60 
5.33 
2.61 
3.24 
2.70 
2.70 


One  pound  petroleum  =  16  pounds  of  water  evaporated  from  and  at  212*  F. 
Om  pound  coal  =  10  pounds  of  water  evaporatM  {nno  and  at  312'  P. 
Oneppund  petroleum  ™  1.6  pounds  good  coal. 
(2J001  =!  1,250  pounds  petroleum  — 2.000  pounds  coal. 

16      312  pounds  petroleum  =  1  barrel  of  petroleum. 
(1.2501  SB  <4  faarrdspetroletun^  3,000  poundi  coaL 
312 


As  these  figures  are  based  on  equivalent 
weights,  it  follows  that  the  fuel  oils  of  low 
decree  Baum£  or  high  specific  gravis  offer 
advantages  both  as  to  heat  units  per  barrel  and 
as  to  storage  capacity  required- 

Funua  R.  Baxteb. 
Chief  Chemist,  Vacuum  Oil  Compaky. 

PETROLEUM  POISONING.  Not  a 
few  instances  of  poisoning  by  petroleum  have 
been  recorded  in  medical  annals,  and  numerous 
experiments  have  been  performed  upon  animals 


restricted  sense  of  petrography.  See  Optical 
Mineralogy;  Rocks  and  Geology. 

PETRONIUS,  pe-trd'ni-us.  Arbiter,  Ro- 
man author,  identified  as  the  man  o£  unsavory 
reputation,  known  to  be  the  favorite  of  Nero, 
at  whose  court  he  was  arbiter  etegantiarum. 
The  influoice  thus  gained  \xy  Petroniua  made 
him  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  all-|»owerful 
Hgetlinns.  Accused  of  treason,  be  forestalled 
D^at  he  thought  inevitaUe  death  by  an  eccen- 
tric stiicid^  otpening  his  veins,  but  prolcutging 
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PBTROPOLIS  —  PBTTENKOFBK 


life  for  some  time  by  the  application  of 
bandages  (66  a.d.).  Such  is  a  brief  resume 
of  the  account  by  Tacitus  in  the  *Annales.*  To 
this  Petronius  is  generally  assigned  the  book 
known  as  *Satira*  or  *Satiricon,'  an  incom- 
plete work  of  picaresque  fiction  in  prose  and 
verscj  published  in  Paris  in  1601  and  in  Amster- 
dam m  1663.  Hie  hmgtst  portion  is  die  *Baii- 
qoet  of  Trimakhto^  (*Cena  Trimalchionis*),  a 
satirical  account  of  a  dinner  given  by  Trimal- 
chio,  a  eood-humored  freedman  and  nouveau 
riche.  The  work  is  of  interest  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  speech  of  many  of  the  cliaracters  is 
preserved  the  sermo  plebeius,  or  dialect  of  the 
tower  classes,  of  which  little  remains.  The  best 
text  is  that  of  Biicheler  (1862;  smaller  ed., 
1895).  There  is  an  edition  of  the  *Cena,'  with 
commentary,  by  Waters  (1901);  and  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  it,  with  introduction  by 
Harry  Thurston  Peck  (New  York  1898).  Con- 
sult also  Collignon,  A.,  ^Etude  sur  Petrone* 
(Paris  1892) :  Whibley.  C.  ^Studies  in  Frank- 
ness* (New  ifork  1912). 

PBTROPOLIS,  pat-r6'p6-les,  Brazil,  city 
of  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  30  miles  by  rail 
from  the  citv  of  that  name.  Virtually  a  health 
resort,  it  lies  in  the  Serra  d'Estrdla,  was  built 
in  1845  and  settled  by  a  German  colony  who 
named  it  in  honor  of  Dom  Pedro.  It  is  a 
thriving  and  [MCturesque  mountain  aty,  with 
broad,  clean  streets,  down  some  of  which  run 
little  brooks.  Hie  buildings  are  of  tasteful 
architecture,  and  hotels  and  sanitariums  abound. 
The  city  is  connected  with  Rio  de  Janeiro  by 
two  railway  lines,  and  it  is  the  favorite  summer 
resort  for  the  government  officials  and  diplo- 
mats of  the  capital  and  for  the  elite  of  the  en- 
tire country.  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  have  Petropolis  declared  the  capital  of  its 
state,  but  that  distinction  is  firmly  hedd  by  its 
commercial  rival.  Nichtheroy,  on  the  coast.  The 
dty  has  varied  manufactures  and  a  population 
estimated  at  about  12,000. 

PETROTOHE.  The  petrotome  is  a  ma- 
chine for  cutting  sections  of  rocks  or  fossils 
and  is  used  both  by  mineralogists  and  biologists. 
Its  essential  feature  is  a  circular  saw  of  some 
rather  soft  metad,  UIr  tin,  without  any  teeth, 
but  with  the  edge  impregnated  with  diamond 
dust.  The  saw  is  run  at  such  a  tremendous 
speed  that  the  centrifugal  force  keeps  it  rigid. 
A  stream  of  cold  water  keeps  &e  saw  and  the 
object  from  becoming  too  hot.  In  botany,  it  is 
used  for  cutting  sections  of  petrified  plants. 
Manv  fossils  are  mere  impressions,  or  'casts,* 
whicn  show  only  the  form  without  internal 
structure ;  but  some,  designated  as  petrifactions, 
^ow  hotb  external  form  and  internal  struc- 
ture. The  method  of  cutting  thin  sections  of 
petrifactions  is  the  same  as  for  cutting  granite 
or  any  other  hard  rock. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  transverse  section  of 
a  petrified  stem  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter 
is  to  be  cut.  First  the  stem  is  fastened  in  a 
rigid  damp  and  a  piece  is  sawed  off  so  as  to 
leave  a  fairly  smootfi  surface.  This  surface  is 
then  polished  by  holding  it  on  a  revoMt^  disc 
covered  with  polishing  powder  and  water.  The 
polished  surface  is  now  cemented  to  a  glass 
slide.  Dry  white  shellac,  heated  until  it  melts, 
is  a  good  cement.  The  polished  surface  is 
pressed  firmly  into  the  cement.  When  it  has 
become  cool  tiie  object  is  again  fastened  in  the 


clamp  and  sawed  off  as  close  as  posnble  to  die 
glass  slide.  The  section  firinly  cemented  to  the 
slide  is  now  ground  thinner  and  policed  on 
the  revolving  disc  until  it  is  tliin  enou^  for 
microscopic  observation.  Any  powder  and  dirt 
is  carefully  washed  away.  When  the  slide  is 
perfcclly  aey  a  few  drops  of  Canada  balsam  and 
a  thin  cover  glass  are  added,  and  the  mount 
is  ready  for  use.  Not  on^r  cell  walls,  but  even 
the  nuclei  and  other  cell  contents  are  ea^ly 
shown  in  sections  cut  fnnn  Paleozmc  rocks. 
Consult  Chamberiain,  C  L,  'Methods  in  Plant 
Histology  >;  Wieland,  G.  It.  *  American  Fossil 
Cycads'  (Vol.  I). 

Chakles  J.  Chamberlain. 

PETRUCCI,   pi-troo'che,   Ottsviano  di 

CPetkutius  Foroseupbonensis'),  Italian 
printer:  b.  Fossombrone,  near  Urbino.  Italy, 
1466;  d.  1539.  He  invented  the  art  of  printii^i 
music  by  means  of  taovwtAc  types,  each  note 
being  cast  complete  with  a  staff  Ime.  He  estab- 
lished himself  in  Veiuoe  in  1491,  and  in  1496 
was  granted  sole  right  to  the  use  of  his  dis- 
covery for  20  years  by  the  council  of  Venice. 
From  149&-1511  he  prospered,  but  then  at- 
tempted further  experiments  which  proved  so 
expensive  that  he  was  forced  to  sell  his  rights. 
He  then  removed  to  his  native  city,  and  from 
Pope  Leo  X  secured  rights  for  the  paiKil  states 
for  15  years,  but  never  achieved  any  conuder- 
^le  success  there.  His  process  invited  double 
printing,  the  staff  lines  being  first  laid  on  and 
then  the  notes  in  their  proper  position  requiring 
the  utmost  nicety  in  execution.  The  specimens 
remaining  of  his  work  are  exceedinglv  neat  and 
exact  and  are  both  rare  and  valuable.  His 
first  work  was  *Harmonice  Musices  Odbecaton 
A.^  It  was  printed  in  Venice  in  1501.  It  com- 
prised a  c(dlection  of  96  lueces  arratiifed  for 
three  or  four  voices  by  eminent  musicians  of 
the  time.  He  was  very  prolific,  his  publications 
following  one  another  in  rapid  succession.  A 
fine  collection  of  lus  works  is  treasured  at  the 
British  Museum. 

PETRUCHIO,  p6-troo'ch«  or  -ld-5,  m 
Shakespeare's  'Taming  of  the  Shrew,*  a  gentle- 
man of  Verona,  who  becomes  the  husband  of 
Katherine,  Baptista's  high-tempered  daughter, 
known  to  her  friends  and  neighbors  as  *lhe 
shrew.^  Petnichio  treats  her  with  a  mad 
turbulence  even  exceeding  hers,  in  order  'to 
kill  her  in  her  own  humor.*  Under  all  his 
roughness  he  preserves  his  own  good  nature, 
and  in  the  end  the  *taming*  of  Katherine  is 
comi^ete. 

PBTTENKOFBR.  p«t't£n-ko-fer.  Mai 
oseph  von,  German  chemist :  b.  near  Nenbut^ 
Dec.  1818:  d.  10  Feb.  1901.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  tne  University  of  Munich  with  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1843.  FoKowing  his  gradua- 
tion he  was  associated  with  Liebig  in  his  prepa- 
ration of  meat  extracts.  In  1847  became  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  there,  a  post  which  he  neltl 
until  1894.  He  was  the  earliest  in  C>ermany  to 
give  practical  instruction  in  hyd^ene,  which  he 
began  to  do  in  1866,  and  his  name  has  since  been 
associated  with  advances  in  that  direction.  He 
made  many  valuaftile  contributions  to  science  on 
subjects  as  various  as  gold-refining,  gas-makinR. 
the  manufacture  of  (rfass.  ventilation.  cIothinE, 
the  influence  of  soils  on  health,  epidemics,— his 
researches  in  regard  to  ventilation  and  cholera 
being  of  especial  value.  He  also  established  the 
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connection  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  subsoil  water 
with  the  prevalence  of  typhoid.  He  was  the 
first  to  demonstrate  that  cholera  is  pn^agated 
by  a  germ  and  that  local  conditions  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  spread  of  the  disease.  He 
published  ^Untersuchungen  uber  die  Verbrei- 
tungsart  der  Chofleni*  (18K)  ;  *Ueber  den  Luft- 
wecnsel  in  Wohneebauden*  (1858)  ;  ^Populare 
Vortrage> ;  *Beziehungen  der  Luft  zu  Kleidung, 
Wohnung  und  Bo  den' ;  <Handbuch  der  Hy- 
gtene>  (1882),  etc 

PETTIE,  p4t'i,  John,  Scottish  genre  pain- 
ter: b.  Edinburgh,  17  March  1839:  d.  Hast- 
ings, 21  Feb.  1893.  He  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  *The 
Prison  Pet*  (1859);  removed  to  London  in 
1862  and  was  elected  associate  to  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1867  and  Royal  Academician  18/5. 
His  wonc  as  a  historical  painter  was  much  ad- 
mired and  his  pictures  sold  well.  Of  the  very 
large  number  which  he  produced  only  a  few 
of  the  more  prominent  ones  may  be  mentioned, 
*Disgrace  of  Wolsey*  (1869)  ;  *Juliet  and  Friar 
Laurence>  (1874);  ^Flag  of  Truce'  (1873); 
*Duke  of  Monmouth  before  James  IP  (1882). 

PETTIGREW,  pit'I-groo,  James  John- 
ston, American  solder :  b.  Tyrrell  County, 
N.  C,  4  July  1828;  d.  Bunker  Hill,  Va..  17  July 
1863.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  1847,  was  professor  in  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington  for  a  year 
when  he  resigned  to  study  law  in  CHiarleston, 
S-  C.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849. 
Early  in  1850  he  went  to  Germany  where  he 
spent  about  two  vears  in  the  study  of  taw,  and 
afterward  traveled  extensively.  For  a  few 
months  he  acted  as  secretary  of  legation  at 
Madrid,  reluming  in  1852  to  Charleston  where 
he  practised  law  with  much  success.  In  1856 
he  was  elected  to  the  'legislature,  where  he 
vigorously  opposed  the  slave  trade.  Foreseeing 
the.  Civil  War  he  went  in  1859  jo  Italy  in  order 
to  acquire  knowledge  of  arms  m  the  Sardinian 
army,  but  they  had  been  wltiidrawn  from  active 
service.  He  then  returned  to  South  Carolina 
and  engaged  in  drilling  a  regiment  of  riflemen. 
With  this  rentnent  he  took  possession  of  Castle 
Pinkney  in  December  1860,  immedtate4v  upon 
the  secession  of  his  State.  After  the  (^ening 
of  the  Civil  War  he  proved  himself  an  able 
engineer  in  the  construction  of  batteries  and 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  in  1862.  He  defended  Richmond 
against  General  Stoneman  in  1863  and  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  led  his  brigade  in  Hill's 
corps  a^inst  the  Iron  brigade.  He  was  in 
command  of  Heth's  division  on  the  third  day  and 
participated  in  the  famous  charce  on  Cemetery 
Ridge.  In  the  retreat  which  followed  the  -battle 
he  was  fatally  wounded.  His  book,  'Spain  and 
the  Spaniards,'  was  published  in  1861. 

PETTIGREW,  Richard  Franklin,  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  political  leader:  b.  Ludlow.  Vt. 
23  July  1848.  ^  He  was  educated  at  BeJoit  Col- 
lie, Wisconsin,  and  at  the  law  school  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  In  1869  he  went  to 
Dalmta  as  surveyor  in  the  United  States  serv^ 
ice,  and  located  at  Sioux  Falls,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  surveying  and  real  estate  business.  It 
was  not  until  1872  that  the  population  of  that 
section  had  increased  to  the  degree  that  he 
could  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law.  He  be- 
came prominent  also  in  pul^ic  life;  was  a  mem- 


ber of  the  legi^ative  council  of  Dakota  1877- 
81 :  rqpresented  the  Territory  in  Confess  in 
1881-83;  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1883,  and  of  die  Territorial  Coun- 
cil in  1884-85.  After  the  admission  of  South 
Dakota  as  a  State  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  Republican  ticket,  where 
he  served  two  terms,  from  1889  to  1901.  In 
1896  he  left  the  Republican  party  on  account  of 
its  opposition  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and 
its  attitude  toward  the  trusts,  and  in  the  elec- 
tions of  that  year  and  of  1900  supported  Bryan 
for  the  Presidency.  After  the  Spanish  War  he 
led  the  opposition  in  the  Senate  against  the 
annexation  of  the  Philippines  and  the  imperial- 
istic policy.  Besides  his  political  activities  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  civic  and  industrial  enter- 
prises, building  the  Sioux  Falls  street  railways 
and  the  Sioux  Falls  Terminal  Railway,  and 
organizing  the  Sioux  Falls  Stock  Yards  and 
the  MitUand  Pacific  Railroad,  extending  from 
Sioux  Falls  through  Wyoming  and  Idaho  to 
Puget  Sound. 

PETTUS,  Edmund  Winston.  American 
IcDslator:  b.  Limestone  Coun^,  Ala.,  6  July 
1^1 ;  d.  Sehna,  Ala.,  27  July  1907.  Pettus  was 
educated  at  Clinton  Cc^lege,  Tennessee.  In 
1842  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Gainesville,  Ala.  From  1842 
to  1855,  except  for  a  short  time  when  in  Cali- 
fornia, Pettus  was  district  solicitor.  From  1855- 
58  he  was  circuit  judge.  In  the  Mexican  War 
he  served  as  a  lieutenant.  When  Alabama  se- 
ceded in  1861  Pettus  was  sent  as  commissioner 
to  Mississimi,  of  which  State  liis  brother  was 
governor.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army  as 
major  and  rose  to  be  brigadier-general  in  the 
Western  army.  After  the  war  he  devoted  him- 
self to  his  profession  until  1897  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1903  without  opposition. 

PETTY,  pet't  SiB  William,  English  politi- 
cal economist:  4).  Romsey,  Hampshire,  26  May 
1623;  d.  London,  16  Dec  1687.  He  showed 
^reat  precocity  in  carpentry  and  other  mechan- 
ical trades,  and  went  to  sea  in  his  early  teens. 
Suffering  a  broken  on  ship  board  he  was 
left  by  uie  sailors  on  a  sparsely  settled  section 
of  the  coast  of  France,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  teaching  until  he  bad  acquired  funds  to 
enter  the  Jesuit  College  at  C^en.  He  later 
studied  at  tiie  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Am- 
sterdam and  then  took  a  course  in  medicine  at 
Leyden  and  at  Paris.  Returning  to  England  he 
entered  the  Royal  navy,  but  during  me  Gvil 
War  lived  on  the  Continent.  In,  1648  lie  was 
instructor  in  anatomy  and  chemistry  at  Ox- 
ford; in  1651  filled  the  chair  of  anatomy  there, 
at  the  same  time  holding  a  professorship  in 
music  at  Gresham  CoUe}^  London,  and  in  1652 
he  was  appointed  c^ysician  to  the  army  in 
Ireland,  a  post  in  wniui  he  achieved  renown  in 
his  skilful  reorganization  of  the  medical  serv- 
ice. He  was  secretary  to  Henry  Cromwell  when 
the  ilatter  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  but 
upon  the  Restoration  soon  f^ned  die  confidence 
of  Charles  II,  who  appointed  him  surveyor- 
general  of  Ireland  and  knifdited  him.  He  was 
Bins  the  founder  of  the  I^ansdowne  family. 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
one  of  the  leading  political  economists  of  the 
day,  receiving  the  title  of  'The  Father  of  Eng- 
lish Economics.*  He  published  *  Political  Anat- 
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onv  of  Ireland^  (1672)  ;  ^Observations  upon 
the  Cities  of  London  and  Rome>  (168/); 
<PoUtical  Arithmetic*  (London  1683-89).  His 
'Economic  and  Statistical  Writings*  were 
gathered  and  published  by  Charles  H.  Hull  in 
1894;  and  another  fdition  by  the  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  ^island,  in  two  volumes  in 
1^.  His  history  of  the  survey  of  Ireland, 
*The  Down  Survey.'  was  pubushed  by  the 
Irish  Archaeological  Society  in  1851,  at  Dublin. 
Consult  Sevan,  W.  L.,  'Sir  William  Petty> 
(Baltimore  1894)  ;  Carroll,  W.  G.,  *Thc  Lans- 
downe  Irish  Estate  and  Sir  William  Petty* 
Dublin  1881) ;  Fitrmauricc,  E.  C.  P.,  'Life  of 
ir  William  Petty'  (London  1895). 

PETTY  OFFICER,  a  rank  among  the  en- 
listed men  of  the  navy  analogous  to  die  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  army.  Such  officers 
are  comparatively  more  numerous  in  the  navy 
and  receive  a  higher  rate  of  pav  than  the  army 
non-commissioned  officers.  They  are  also 
elij^ble  to  promotion  to  warrant  rank,  and  un- 
der certain  conditions  are  commissioned  as 
ensigns. 

PETTY   SESSIONS,   Court   of.  See 

Court. 

PETUNIA,  p«'ta-ny'9,  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  garden  flowers  on  account  of  its  pro- 
fusion oi  bloom  under  almost  all  conditions  of 
soil  and  culture.  A  defect  in  the  habit  of  the 
plant  is  its  tendency  to  sag  down  on  the  ground 
after  reaching  a  modest  height,  and  sprawl 
about,  with,  however,  many  upright  flowering 
brandies.  This  feature  is  not  objectionable 
where  the  plants  are  massed,  and  in  the  dwarf 
varieties,  like  the  little  Countess  of  Ellesmere 
group,  is  practically  absent.  In  other  uses  the 
plants  may  be  potted  and  trained  to  stakes,  the 
pots  being  sunk  in  the  ground. 

From  the  16  known  natural  species  the 
florists  have,  through  hybridizing,  obtained  re- 
markably beautiful  and  rich  shades  of  crimson 
and  rose  in  which  lingers  hardly  a  trace  of  the 
objectionable  magenta  of  earlier  days.  There 
are  also  to  be  found  among  them  magnificent 
shades  of  purple,  and  one  group  is  decorated 
with  a  distinct  yellow  throat.  A  profusion  of 
blotched,  striped,  penciled  and  spotted  varieties 
have  been  produced,  and  these  are  peculiarly 
effective  when  massed,  as  well  as  interesting 
individually.  Another  section  has  its  ample 
corollas  deegrfy  ruffled  and  fringed,  as  well  as 
variegated.  The  grandiftora  or  large-flowered 
type  bears  great  ruffled  flowers  five  inches  or 
more  across,  the  throats  often  veined  and 
stained  with  a  characteristic  blackish  purple. 
Double  varieties,  produced  in  the  first  instance 
as  sports,  have  been  multiplied  by  fertilizing 
the  single  and  semi-double  flowers  with  the 
pollen  of  the  best  doubles.  The  seed  thus  ob- 
tained will  produce  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of 
fine  double-flowering  plants,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  seedlings  are  apt  to  be  the  choicest  of 
the  single  blooms.  Double  petunias  of  fine 
form  and  habit  are  propagated  by.  cuttings,  and 
thus  an  endless  succession  of  the  best  types  pre- 
served. 

Petunias  thrive  best  in  deep  rich  soil  and 
abundance  of  sunshine.  In  the  open  ground 
they  bloom  continuously  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber. For  early  Aowermg  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  a  hotbed  and  transplanted  into  the  borders 
when  the  weather  has  become  settled  warm. 


^RIL  OP  THE  PEAK 

They  are  quite  tender  and  are  stunted  by  low 
temperatures.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  directly 
in  the  open  border  when  the  ground  has  be- 
come warm.  For  winter  blooming  in  pots  it 
is  customary  to  strike  cuttings  from  the  bedded 
plants  in  early  September  and  bring  them  along 
under  glass  protection. 

The  wild  species  are  mostly  natives  of  Brazil, 
Argentina  and  southern  South  America,  al- 
though one  is  Mexican  and  one,  P.  parvifiora, 
has  become  naturalized  in  the  southern  States. 
They  are  perennial  herbs  belonging  to  the  order 
Solanacece,  with  opjposite  leaves  and  axillary 
blossoms.  The  species  which  have  been  most 
used  in  the  production  of  the  modem  garden 
petunias  are  P.  violacea,  which  is  probably  not 
now  in  cultivation  as  a  pure  species,  and  P, 
nyctaginafiora,  which  may  be  found  in  some 
old  gardens.  The  former  has  purplish-violet 
blossoms;  the  latter,  white. 

PBTZITB,  a  tclluride  of  stiver  and  gold 
(AgAu)iTe.  Carrying  from  18  to  25.6  per  cent 
of  gold  and  40.7  to  46.8  per  cent  of  silver.  An 
important  ore  in  San  Juan  and  other  districts* 
Colorado,  and  in  several  mines  in  California. 

PEUBRBACH  (PURBACH  or  PBUR- 
BACH),  Georg  von,  Austrian  astronomer  and 
mathematician:  b.  Peurbach,  30  May  1423;  d. 
8  April  1461.  He  studied  at  Vienna  and  de- 
livered astronomical  lectures  in  the  principal 
cities  throughout  Europe,  later  becoming  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  the  University  of 
Vienna.  He  prepared  a  table  of  sines,  which 
probably  were  the  basis  for  the  modem  decimal 
fraction,  but  he  died  before  it  was  done,  and  his 
pupil,  Re^omontanus,  completed  it.  He  was 
also  astronomer  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  and 
prepared  for  him  a  list  of  planets  and  the  fixed 
stars.  His  chief  works,  published  after  his 
death,  were  *Theoricae  nova;  Planetarum* 
(1472);  'Tabulae  Ecclipsium»  (1514). 

PEUTINGER'S  (pol'ting-erz)  TABLE 
(Tabula  Peutingeriana),  a  popular  name  for  a 
Roman  chart  showing  the  military  roads  of 
the  world,  drawn,  it  was  formerly -believed,  for 
Hieodosius  the  Great  in  the  3d  century.  In  the 
original  it  was  in  12  sheets.  It  is  so  c^led  after 
Conrad  Peutinger,  a  German  scholar  (1465- 
1547).  Among  his  papers  was  this  famous 
map,  evidently  a  copy  by  a  monk  at  Colmar  in 
1265.  Conrad  Celtes,  who  found  it  in  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Tegernsee,  borrowed  and 
did  not  return  it.  Such  a  tnappa  mundi  in 
rotulo  was  extant  in  that  convent  in  1502. 
Celtes  bequeathed  this  map  to  Peutinger,  who 
intended  to  public  it.  but  his  death  intervened 
After  his  death  it  disappeared  for  many  years, 
until  Mark  Welser  published  fragments  of  it 
The  manuscript  of  the  map  is  at  present  in  the 
imperial  library  at  Vienna,  where  an  additional 
leaf  of  it  was  some  time  ago  discovered.  The 
characters  and  figures  show  that  the  map  is 
not  the  original.  Docen  thinks  that  it  belongs 
to  the  12th  century.  Impressions  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Mannert  (LiHpzig  1824),  Desjardins 
(Paris  1869-70)  and  Miller  (Ravensburg  1888), 
the  last  on  a  reduced  scale. 

PEVERIL  OF  THE  PEAK,  a  novel  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  published  in  1823.  The  time 
of  the  story  is  the  reign  of  Qiaries  II,  and 
the  action  takes  place  in  the  Peak  region  of 
Denbyshire  and  on  the  Isle  of  Matu  The  story 
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is  built  around  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,  of  the 
Peak,  as  tiie  principal  character. 

PEWEB,  a  popular  name  given  to  several 
species  of  American  flycatchers  of  the  si^)family 
Tyraminte,  the  typical  Tyrant-birds  or  king- 
birds. The  cooMDon  pewee  or  Ph<Ebe-bird 
(Sayomis  fuscus),  is  seven  inches  long  and 
nine  and  one-half  inches  in  wingspread.  The 
generaJ  ct^r  is  dull  olive  brown  alnve,  darkest 
on  the  bead  and  yellowish  white  below  with  a 
browni^  hue  chi  the  breast;  quills  brown,  most 
of  the  wing  feathers  edged  with  dull  white; 
tail  forked,  the  outer  edge  of  the  lateral  feather 
dull  white;  bill  and  feet  black.  This  lively 
species  is  found  throug^iout  eastern  North 
America,  from  Newfoundland  to  Florida,  and 
as  far  west  as  eastern  Wyonung  and  Colo- 
rado. The  pewees  winter  generally  in  the 
Southern  States,  hut  some  go  to  Mexico,  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  In  the  Middle 
States  it  arrives  from  the  south  early  in  April 
and  gets  out  a  first  brood  by  the  middle  of 
Hay;  it  leaves  again  for  the  south  in  October, 
migrating  by  night  Though  the  pewees  mate 
for  life  Aey  do  not  migrate  togetlier,  the  one 
first  retummg  waiting  near  the  old  nest  till 
its  mate  arrives.  The  nest  resembles  that  of 
the  .  bam  swallow,  being  made  of  mud,  grasses 
and  mosSk  lined  with  softer  materials  and  at- 
tached to  a  rock,  wall  or  rafter.  The  rough 
stone  piers  of  a  country--bridge  are  so  often 
chosen  that  a  widespread  name  for  the  bird 
is  •bridge-pewee.*  The  owners  sometimes  re- 
pair the  same  nest  year  after  year;  the  eggs, 
four  to  six,  are  white,  with  a  few  reddi^ 
spots  at  the  larger  end;  the  young  are  hatched 
out  on  the  13th  day,  and  leave  the  nest  in  16 
more;  the  ^rents  show  great  affection  for 
lliesn,  snapping  the  bill  and  darting  boldly 
toward  all  intruders.  The  flight  of  this  bird 
is  rapid,  with  frequent  sailings;  it  is  fond  of 
vibrating  the  tail,  erecting  the  crest  ajid  mak- 
ing a  tremulous  motion  with  the  wings.  It 
feeds  on  insects,  which  it  takes  with  great 
dexterity  and  rapidity  on  the  wing,  swallowing 
them  whole,  and,  after  digestion,  ejecting  the 
hard  parts.  The  pewee  though  offish  widi 
human  beings  is  fearless  of  them,  and  becomes 
in  a  measure  sodable  upon  extended  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  wood  pewee  (Contopus  virens)  is  six 
and  one-half  inches  long  and  10^  in  extent  of 
wings,  the  wings  extending  beyond  the  tip  of 
the  tail;  the  general  color  albove  is  brownish 
olive;  browni^  black  on  the  head;  two  pale 
grayish  bands  across  the  wings ;  a  narrow  white 
circle  around  the  eyes :  greenish  yellow  bekm, 
with  a  gr^sh  tinge  f»i  the  throat  and  breasL 
Its  ran^  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
phcebe-bird.  It  is  fond  of  forests  and  shady 
orchards.  The  fli^t  is  swift,  with  sudden 
sweeps  in  pursuit  of  its  insect  prey.  Its  notes 
are  low,  mellow  and  sweetly  melancholy  when 
in  its  favorite  haunts;  its  common  name,  tike 
that  of  others  of  the  sub-family,  is  derived 
from  its  utterance  of  the  syllables  «pe-wee» 
or  often  in  three  notes,  as  "pe-a-wee.* 
plaintively  prolonged.  The  nest  of  this  fly- 
catcher is  a  imy  cup  of  soft  materials  covered 
by  lichens,  and  so  apfurently  a  part  of  the 
brandi  upon  which  it  sits  as  to  be  seen  with 
difficulty;  the  eggs  are  four  or  five,  li^^t  yel- 
towisli,  with  reddish  spots  at  the  larger  end; 


in  the  Middle  States  two  broods  are  raised  in 
a  season;  it  boldly  attacks  man,  beast  or  bird 
^rov:hing  its  nest 

Several  other  daric-colored  flycatchers  of 
this  group  are  called  "pewee''  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  most  of  them  resnnble  the 
examples  given  above  in  general  habits. 

PKWS  (Old  French,  pui,  from  Latin,  po- 
dium, a  balcony),  enclosed  stalls,  or,  also,  open 
seats  in  a  church  devoted  to  the  sole  occupancy 
of  a  person  or  family.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  I4th  century  worshippers  in  churches  were 
accustomed  to  stand  or  to  sit  on  the  floor.  A 
little  later  they  were  provided  with  short  three- 
legged  stools.  But  from  1450  onward  mention 
is  found  in  church  records  of  *pues.'*  The 
title  of  *reading  Pue*  was  given  in  those  days 
to  the  elevated  stall  which  held  the  reading 
desk.  Pews  were  in  use  before  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England  and  are  held  by  their  occu- 
pants in  the  Established  Church,  by  two  tenures : 
first,  by  prescriptive  ri^t,  when  they  descend 
as  an  heir-loom;  second,  all  pews  not  so  held 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
for  use  and  benefit  of  the  parish,  and  are  un- 
der him  assigned  by  the  church  wardens  to  the 
parishioners  according  to  their  rank.  The 
bishop  may  grant  the  right  to  sit  in  a  par- 
ticular pew.  In  the  dis^sat  of  tfie  pews  or 
seats  in  the  area  of  pansh  churches  in  Scot- 
land parishioners  have  a  preferable  claim  ac- 
cording to  the  valued  amount  of  their  rent. 
The  disposal  of  pews  or  seats  in  churches  of 
odier  denominations  is  a  matter  of  private  ar- 
rangement. They  are  common)"  rented  to  de- 
fray the  congregational  expenses.  In  the  United 
States  i>ews  are  the  property  of  the  churdi 
corporation,  who  can  sell  or  lease  them. 
Whether  property  in  pews  is  real  or  personal 
depends  upon  the  provision  made  ini  the  statutes 
of  the  different  States.  A  purchaser  or  lessee 
of  a  pew  may  maintain  an  action  at  law  for 
trespass  or  disturbance  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
right.  The  usual  church  practice  under  its 
rules  is  to  reserve  owned  and  leased  pews  only 
for  a  limited  period  after  the  commencement 
of  a  regular  service.  If  they  are  not  then 
occupied  by  the  owner  or  lessee,  they  are  at 
die  disposal  of  the  ushers  for  seating  other 
attendants  at  ihe  service. 

PEWTBR,  a  generic  term  for  a  variety  of 
alloys,  of  which  tin  forms  the  predominating 
component  The  ordinary  pewter  is  tin  alloyed 
with  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  to 
one.  Specimens  of  the  old  Roman  pewter  left 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  that  country  show  a  variance  in  com- 
position ranging  from  99  per  cent  tin  to  1  per 
cent  lead,  for  me  richest,  to  46  per  cent  tin  and 
53  per  cent  lead,  with  a  little  copper.  Gen- 
erally, however,  the  proportions  were  either 
71.5  per  cent  tin  to  27.8  per  cent  lead  or  78.2 
per  cent  tin  to  21.7  per  cent  lead. 

Specimens  of  early  English  pewter  show 
a  composition  of  112  parts  tin  to  26  parts  cop- 
per, with  no  lead,  for  what  is  called  'fine 
pewter."*  Another  formula  is  84  parts  tin,  7 
parts  antimot^  and  4  parts  copper.  A  lower 
quality  has  56  parts  tin,  8  ^rts  lead,  6  parts 
copper  and  2  parts  zinc.  The  harder  alloys 
were  used  for  articles  subject  to  the  greatest 
strains  in  their  use,  as  in  bowls  and  dishes. 
For  mi^  and  tankards  a  some«4iat  softer 
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alloy  was  prepared;  that  is  one  contaimng 
more  lead  in  proportion  to  the  tin. 

As  early  as  1348  the  guild  of  pewterers  in 
Great  Britain  were  allowed  to  make  a  set  of 
rules  by  which  all  pewterers  were  governed, 
and  these  rules  were  enforced  on  the  trade  by 
law;  the  intent  being  to  prevent  a  debasement 
of  the  metal  by  so  Targe  a  proportion  of  lead 
as  to  render  it  liable  to  poison  any  acid  food 
standing  in  it. 

In  the  manufacture  of  pewter  three  processes 
were  employed.  The  metal  was  cast,  spun  on  a 
lathe,  or  hammered.  Molds  were  generally  of 
gun  metal  or  brass,  and  on  account  of  the  large 
expense  o!  making  them  were  passed  about 
from  shop  to  shop,  each  paying  a  proportion 
for  their  use.  The  decline  of  pewter  followed 
upon  the  cheap  production  of  pottery  and  china 
ware  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  activity  of 
the  silversmiths  on  the  other.  The  pewterers 
for  a  time  imitated  the  designs  of  the  silver- 
smiths, but  the  metal  was  not  suited  to  this 
worl^  and  lost  a  large  part  of  its  artistic  value 
in  consequence. 

A  revival  of  interest  in  pewter  had  begun 
by  several  English  societies  just  before  the  War 
broke  out  in  Europe.  There  is  so  much  of 
historical  and  artistic  value  in  the  old  pewter 
that  it  offers  a  fair  field  for  collectors,  and 
with  the  return  of  peace  a  renewal  of  the  pur- 
suit is  to  be  anticiMted. 

Bibliography.— Bell,  Malcom,  'Old  Pewter> 
(London  1906) ;  Markham,  C.  A.,  'Pewter 
Marks  and  Old  Pewter  Ware*  (London  1909) ; 
Masse,  R.  J.  L.,  'Chats  on  Old  Pewter'  (Lon- 
don 1911);  Moore,  N.  H.,  'The  Pewter  Col- 
lector's ManuaP  (London  1907) ;  Welch  C, 
*History  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Pew- 
terers of  the  City  of  London*  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don 1902) ;  Wood  L.  I.,  ^Scottish  Pewter  Ware 
and  Pewterers*  (Edinburgh  1904). 

P£WTBR-MUGGERS»  in  American  his- 
tory, a  popular  name  given  to  a  New  York  fac- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  which  was  opposed 
to  the  Tammany  candidates  in  1828.  Their 
meetings  being  held  in  a  Frankfort  Street  re- 
sort, where  liquors  were  served  in  pewter-mugs 
the  name  was  aiHxed  by  their  opponents. 

PEYER'S  (pi'irz)  PATCHES  or 
GLANDS  (also  c^Uled  Peyerian  Glands),  in 
anatomy,  aggregate  oval  patches  on  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  bowels,  and 
surrounded  by  simple  follicles,  with  flattened 
villi  occupying  the  interspace.  They  are  situ- 
ated near  the  lower  end  of  the  snwl  intestine 
(ileum),  arid  their  ulceration  is  the  pathogno- 
monic characteristic  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever. 
In  health  they  are  indistinct,  groups  about  four 
inches  in  length  and  half  an  inch  across.  Th^ 
were  discovered  and  described  in  1677,  by 
Johann  Konrad  Pcyer,  a  Swiss  anatomist. 

PEYOTE,  pa-yo'ta,  a  small  cactus  (Lopho- 
phora  tvilliamsn)  abundant  in  the  southwestern 
United  States  and  northern  Mexico,  formerly 
used  by  all  the  native  redmen  of  that  region  as 
an  exhilarant  in  connection  with  certun  cere- 
monies, and  as  a  remedy  for  various  ailments; 
and  b  still  so  used  among  the  remaining  In- 
dians and  Mexicans.  The  effect  is  to  produce  a 
delightful  and  apparently  non-injurious  languor 
accompanied  by  a  stimulated  imagination.  Some 
tribes  look  upon  the  plant  as  of  divine  origin 
and  treat  it  with  veneration.   The  name  is  de- 


rived from  the  Aztec  word  peyotl,  and  was 
originally  applied  to  a  composite  plant  of  south* 
ern  Mexico. 

PEYTON,  pa'tdn.  Jenc  Enlows,  Ameri- 
can patriot  and  promoter:  b.  Maysville,  Ky., 
10  Nov.  1815;  d.  Haddonfieid,  N.  J.^  28  April 
1897.  He  fitst  came  into  promineDce  in  184$-44 
through  his  secret  and  successful  effort  to  raise 
$40,000  to  reUeve  Henry  Clay  frmn  the  seizure 
of  his  estate  by  creditors.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Constitutional  Union  Par^  in 
1860  and  was  sent  by  President  Lincoln  on  a 
mission  to  Kentucky  to  dissuade  that  State  from 
seceding.  The  first  regiment  in  the  Gvil  War 
to  reach  Washington  was  a  cavalry  force  that 
Mr.  Peyton  had  raised  in  New  Jersey,  and  of 
which  he  was  quartermaster.  He  also  organize 
two  other  regiments  for  the  Union  army,  the 
3d  and  11th  Pennsylvania  cavalry.  He  was 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  centennial  of 
Independence  Day  (Philadelphia  1876)  ;  Bunker 
Hill  Day  (1875);  Yorktown  Day  (1881);  and 
of  the  inauguration  ot  American'  constitutional 
government  He  was  also  the  prime  mover  in 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  held  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  in  1^3.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  attempting  to  organize  an  international 
celebration  of  the  Urth  of  Christ,  to  be  held 
in  Jerusalem  in  1900.  He  was  the  author  of 
'Reminiscences  of  Philadelphia  during  die  Past 
Half  Century>  (Philadelplua  1888). 

PEZET.  p&'thSt',  Federico  Alfonao,  Peru- 
vian diplomat:  b.  London,  1859.  He  received 
his  education  in  England  and  at  the  Lima  MiU- 
tary  Academy;  entered  the  army,  and  saw  serv- 
ice in  the  war  with  diile,  in  which  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  In  1884-86  Pezet  was  Spanish 
editor  of  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald,  and  in 
the  latter  year  entered  the  diplomatic  service  of 
his  country,  becoming  consul  at  Panama.  Sub- 
sequently he  served  as  consul  successively  at 
Liverpool,  London  and  New  York.  In  1902-09 
he  was  charge  d'affaires  and  consul  general  at 
Panama,  was  Minister  to  Panama  in  19iD9,  and  in 
1909-12  was  envoy  extraordinary  to  Central 
America  and  Panama.  Pezet  was  appointed 
Peruvian  Minister  to  the  United  States  in'191Z 
He  has  published  'Peru:  Its  Commerce  and 
Resources*  (1893) ;  'The  Question  of  the 
Pacific'  (1901);  'What  the  Panama  Canal 
Means  to  Peru*  (1911);  'Handbook  of  Peru 
for  Investors  and  Immigrants.* 

PFAFERS,  pfa'ffirs,  or  PFEFFERS,  pf cf '- 
fSrs,  Switzerland,  a  small  health-resort  in  the 
canton  of  Saint  (Sail  and  31  miles  east  of  the 
vill^e  of  tiiat  name.  It  is  famous  for  its 
warm  baths,  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  Tamina, 
in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  gorges  in 
Switzerland.  Its  permanent  population  is  about 
600.  The  baths  are  built  on  a  narrow  ledge  of 
rock  a  few  feet  above  a  rushing  mountain  tor- 
rent,  the  buildings  which  fonn  them  consisting 
of  two  structures  connected  by  a  chapel  so  de^ly 
sunk  between  the  rocks  that  the  sun  in  the 
longest  summer  day  is  visible  above  them  only 
from  10  to  4  o'clock.  The  spring  is  heavi^ 
impregnated  with  chlorides,  and  has  a  tempera- 
ture of  nearly  100°  F.  Since  1840  the  ivater 
has  been  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  village  of 
Ragatz  (q.v.)  below  the  gorge,  a_  distance  of 
about  two  and  one-half  miles,  without  losing 
its  warmth.    Near  the  village  is  situated  the 
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andent  Benedictine  abb^  of  Ffeffers,  a  vast 
edifice,  built  in  1665,  and  now  used  as  a  lunatic 
asylum  under  the  name  of  Saint  Ptrminsbei^. 
The  abbot  of  tfiis  institution  in  the  10th  century 
enjoyed  independence  of  the  civil  government 
of  the  dnchy.  Up  to  1838  the  baths  were  con- 
trolled by  ^e  abbey. 

PFAFF,  pfaf.  Christian  Heinricfa,  German 
phyisctan  and  physicist :  b.  Stuttgart,  2  March 
1772;  d.  Kiel,  Holstein.  24  April  1852.  His 
interest  in  electricitjr  was  first  awakened  by 
the  celebrated  experimenter  Gross.  He  was 
graduated  as  a  physician  at  Stut^rt  in  1793 
and  then  went  to  Cfdttingen,  where  he  published 
the  results  of  his  pplvanic  inquiries  in  *Ueber 
thierische  Electricitat  und  Reizbarkeit.*  In 
17!^  he  became  an  extraordinary  professor  at 
Kiel  and  in  1801  was  made  professor  of  chem- 
istry, ^ysics  and  medicine  diere  with  rank  at 
die  same  time  as  a  member  of  the  medical 
(acuity.  He  then  directed  lus  attention  partic- 
ojbrly  to  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  and  was 
thus  led  to  the  compontion  of  his  most  impor- 
tant work,  ^System  der  Materia  Medica  nach 
cbemischen  Princtpten*  ( 1808-24) .  Amonj; 
other  writings  of  his  are  *Handbuch  der  analy- 
tischen  Chemic'  (1824-25) ;  'Ueber  und  gegen 
den  thierischen  Magnetismus'  (1807);  *E>er 
EIectromagneti5mu8>  (1824) ;  <Parallele  der 
diemischen  Theorie  anid  der  voltaischen  Con- 
tacttheorie  der  galvanischen  Kette*  (1845). 

PPBIFFBR,  pflf'ir,  Ida  Lanni  Reyer, 
Austrian  traveler:  b.  Vienna,  14  Oct  1797;  d. 
there,  27  Oct  1858.  She  received  the  education 
usually  nven  a  boy  and  was  married  in  1820 
to  Dr.  Pfeiffer,  a  lawyer  connected  with  the 
Austrian  government.  Her  first  long  journey 
was  a  trip  to  Palestine  and  Egypt  when  she 
was  but  five  years  old.  The  influence  of  this 
experience  remained  with  her,  and  upon  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  1842  she  determined  to 
travel.  In  that  year  she  made  a  tour  which 
included  the  Holy  Land,  Constantinople,  Cairo, 
Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  Mediterranean  and 
Rome,  and  later  she  again  visited  the  Holy 
Land.  In  1845  she  visit^  Scandinavia  and  Ice- 
land, and  in  1846-48  made  a  tour  of  the  world 
traveling  in  Brazil,  CThile,  C^ina,  India,  Persia, 
Armenia,  Caocasns  and  Turicey.  and  in  1851-55 
made  a  tour  which  included  England,  South 
Africa,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Australia  and 
North  and  South  America.  Her  last  long  jour- 
ney was  to  Madagascar  in  1856  and  after  many 
hardships  and  a  narrow  escape  from  death  fol- 
lowing imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  Queen 
Ranavalona  I,  she  returned  to  Vienna.  Her 
travels  covered  160,000  miles  of  sea  routes  and 
over  21,000  miles  on  land;  a  record  which  had 
never  been  approached  by  any  woman  traveler 
up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  Amon?  her  works 
which  have  been  translated  into  English  are 

aoumey  of  a  Viennese  to  tiie  Holy  Land* 
843)  ;  *Joumey  to  the  Scandinavian  North 
and  Iceland*  (1846);  <A  Woman's  Journey 
Round  the  World'  (1852)  ;  'A  Lady's  Second 
Journey  Round  the  World'  (2  vols.,  1855); 
*L8St  Travels;  Inclusive  of  a  Visit  to  Mada- 
gascar>  (postiiinnously  1861). 

PFENNIG,  a  (German  monetaiy  unit,  equal 
to  one-hundredth  part  of  a  marlc.  There  are 
bronze  coins  of  the  value  of  one  ofennig  and 
two  pfennige,  ■  or  about  one-fourth  cent  and 
one-half  cent  respectively.   Nickel  coins  valued 


at  five  and  10  pfennige  are  also  in  use,  and 
in  silver  a  coin  of  50  pfennige,  or  about  1 1  cents. 

PFEUFER,  pfoi'fer,  Karl  von,  German 
physician:  b.  Bamberg  1806;  d.  1869.  He  se- 
cured his  professional  education  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Erlanpen  and  Wiirzburg;  practised 
eight  years  in  Munich,  from  1840  to  1844  was 
professor  at  Ziirich,  from  1844  to  1852  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  from  1852  to  1869  at  Munich.  Pfeu- 
fer  acquired  an  international  reputation  for  his 
rattond  system  of  explanation  of  pathological 
and  other  conditions.  He  published  'Ueber  die 
(jholera  Epidemic  in  Mittenwalde*  (1837); 
<Zum  Schutz  wider  die  Cholera'  (1849;  3d  ed., 
1854)  and  important  contributions  to  the  Zeit- 
sehnft  fur  rationelle  Medirin'  (1844  et  seq.). 

PFISTER,  pfis'ter,  Albrecht,  German 
printer:  b.  Bamberg,  Germany,  about  1420;  d. 
there  about  1470.  He  was  engaged  in  card- 
painting  in  Bamberg  and  about  1455  began 
printing  with  movable  type.  It  has  been  claimed 
for  him  by  some  writers  that  he  is  the  real 
inventor  of  the  art  of  printing,  but  whether  he 
invented  his  process  or  learned  it  as  an  assist- 
ant of  Gutenberg  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt 
His  types,  though  similar  to  Gutenberg's,  have 
some  peculiarities.  He  printed  prayer  and 
school  books,  some  of  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, as  are  also  *Indulgences*  printed  with 
metal  types  in  the  years  1454-55,  an  almanac 
of  1457  and  a  'Biblia  Pauperum'  (1462).  His 
crowning  achievement  was  his  Latin^  36-line 
Bible  in  three  volumes  and  comprising  881 
leaves.  These  were  printed  in  part  with  worn 
type  which,  it  ts  claimed,  was  formerly  in  use 
by  Gutenberg.  In  Pfister's  books  published 
about  1461  appear  the  first  known  printed  illus- 
trations, in  the  form  of  crude  woodcuts.  Con- 
sidt  Dziatzko,  <Gutenbefgs  fruheste  Dnicker- 
praxis>  (1890). 

~  PFLBIDERaR.  pflrdSr-Sr,  Otto,  German 
Protestant  theologian:  b.  Stetten,  Wurtemberg, 
(krmany,  1  Sept.  1839;  d.  Berlin,  20  Tuly  1908. 
He  was  educated  at  Tiibingen,  and  later  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  entered  the  mints- 
try,  serving  at  Tiibingen  and  Heilbronn.  In 
IwO  he  became  chief  pastor  and  superintendent 
at  Jena  and  later  was  made  professor  of  the- 
ology there.  In  1875  he  became  professor  of 
^stematic  theology  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, a  post  which  he  held  rill  his  death.  He  be- 
came widely  known  as  a  writer  and  lecturer, 
his  inclinations  being  toward  a  liberal  theolo^. 
His  lectures  in  London  in  1858  and  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1894  were  published  in  English. 
Among  his  works  are  *Die  Relipon,  ihr  V/esen 
und  ihre  Geschichte'  (2  vols.,  1869-78)-  <Re- 
ligionsphilosophie  anf  geschichtlicher  (3nmd- 
lage'  (1878-93)  ■  <Geschichte  der  Religionsphil- 
osophie  von  Spinoza  bis  auf  die  Gegcnwart' 
(1893) ;  'Evolution  an'd  Theology'  (English, 
1900);  *The  Early  Christian  Conception  of 
Christ'  (1905):  ^Religion  und  Religionem' 
(1906);  'Christian  Origins'  (Huebach's  trans- 
lation, appeared  in  1906) ;  and  <The  Develop- 
ment of  Christianity'  (by  the  same  translator, 
in  1910). 

PFLUGK-HARTTUNG.  pfloo^  har'toong, 
JnliiiB  Albert  G.  von,  German  historian :  b. 
Wamikow,  Germany,  8  Nov.  1848.  He  was 
educated  at  Bonn,  Berlin  and  Crottingen,  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  history  in  the  University 
of^  Basel  in  1883  which  he  held  until  1893  when 
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he  was  made  head  of  the  Secret  State  Archives 
at  Berlin.  He  is  an  authority  on  mediaeval  and 
papal  history  and  has  published  'Studten  zur 
Gcschichte  Konrads  11  >  (1876-77)  ;<Norwegen 
und  die  deutschen  Seestadte>  (1^);  ^Kneg 
und  Sie^  1870-71  >  (1895);  *Dic  Bullen  der 
Fapste  bis  zum  Ende  des  zwolften  Jahrhun- 
derts>  (1901);  <Weltgeschichte>  (6  vols.,  1907- 
10) :  'Das  Befreiungsjahr  18I3>  (1913)  ;  'Belle- 
Alliance-verbiindetes  Heer*  (1915).  A  num- 
ber of  his  important  works  have  been  translated 
into  English,  among  them  The  Great  Migration' 
and  <The  Early  Middle  Ages  — by  Wright* 
(Philadelphia  1902);  and  T'he  Franco-Ger- 
man War,*  by  (jcneral  Maurice  (London  1900). 

PFORZHEIM,  pfortsliim,  C^rmany,  the 
fourth  largest  (1914)  city  of  Baden,  15  miles 
southeast  of  Carlsndie,  on  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Black  Forest,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Wiirm,  the  Nagold  and  the  Enz.  Among  its 
buildings  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle, 
former^  the  residence  of  the  margraves  of 
Baden-Durlach ;  the  castle  church,  dating  from 
the  l2th  century,  containing  the  tombs  of  many 
of  the  margraves;  the  townhouse,  a  handsome 
building,  rebuilt  in  1892-95;  the  post  office:  a 
fine  museum,  a  g^nasium,  and  many  other 
educational  institutions.  The  chief  industry  of 
the  place  is  the  manufacture  of  cheap  jewelry, 
which  employs  over  22,000  hands.  There  are 
also  chemical  works,  machine-works,  forges, 
tanneries,  copper-works,  bleachfields,  paper- 
mills,  oil-mills,  saw-mtlls,  etc.  The  trade  in 
wood  is  important,  the  timber  being  floated  by 
the  Enz  and  Neckar  to  the  Rhine.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  trade  in  oil,  fruit  wine  and 
cattle.  The  inhabitants  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  TWrty  Years'  War.  Reuchlin,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  precursors  of  the 
Reformation,  was  born  here.  Pop.  73,786. 

PFUHL,  pfool,  Johannes,  Gtrman  sculp- 
tor: b.  Lowenberg,  Silesia,  1846.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Berlin 
and  later  became  an  assistant  of  Schievelbein, 
under  whom  he  had  studied,  and  after  his  mas- 
ter's death  in  1867  completed  his  designs  for 
the  bronze  memorial  in  mt  Donhoffsptatz,  Ber- 
lin. His  work  includes  several  portrait  busts, 
but  his  best  work  is  seen  in  his  colossal  groups 
in  relief.  He  has  executed  a  frieze  in  rilievo  m 
commemoration  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
in  the  Military  School  of  Lichterfelde  (1876); 
an  equestrian  statue  of  William  I,  with  Bis- 
marck and  Von  Moltke,  in  Gorlitz  (1893) ;  the 
Laube  monument  at  Sprottau  (1895) ;  the 
Goethe  monument  (1902) ;  the  standing  group 
of  William  I  and  Frederick  (1902);  the  Wil- 
liam I,  of  the  Reichstag  btiilding  (1905) ;  and 
many  others. 

"  PHiEDO,  fe'dA.orPHJBDON  (Gr.  fUd«*v), 
philosopher;  b.  Elis.  Having  been  captured  in 
nis  youth,  he  vras  sold  as  a  slave,  and  was 
brought  to  Athens  by  his  owner  b.c.  400.  Freed 
through  the  influence  of  Socrates,  he  became 
one  of  his  favorite  students.  After  the  death 
of  Socrates,  Phsedo  remained  for  a  time  at 
Athens  and  then  returned  to  Elis,  and  there 
founded  a  school  of  philosophy  of  which  no 
definite  knowledge  remains.  The  dialogue  of 
Plato  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  whidi  con- 
tains the  last  conversation  of  Socrates  with  his 
scholars  while  he  was  in  prison,  bears  his  name; 
but  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it  as  to 


his  teaching.  None  of  Pbsedo's  writings,  whidi 
were  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  have  come  down 
to  us;but  Seneca,  in  his  'EpistolaeadLucilium.* 
has  a  translation  of  an  extract  from  one  of 
his  works.  Mendemenus,  who  founded  the 
Eretrian  branch  of  the  Heatic  school,  was  in- 
directly a  disciple  of  Phsedo,  but  to  what  ex- 
tent he  expressed  the  views  of  his  teacher  has 
not  been  determined.  (See  Socrates).  Consult 
*Life'  by  Mendelssohn  (Leipzig  1871). 

PHJBDRA,  fe'dr),  in  Oeek  mythology, 
daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete  and  of  Pan- 
phae,  was  the  sister  of  Ariadne  and  wife  of 
Theseus.  Happening  to  meet  Hippolytus,  her 
step-son,  whom  she  had  never  before  seen,  and 
whom  she  did  not  know  to  be  the  son  of  The- 
seus, she  was  inflamed  with  an  ardent  passion 
for  the  youth.  He  would  not  reciprocate,  and 
to  satisfy  her  revenge  she  accused  him  to  her 
husband  of  a  criminal  attempt  upon  her  honcv. 
The  father  cursed  his  son,  and  Neptune  soon 
carried  his  execrations  into  effect  by  bringing 
upon  Hippolytus  a  violent  death.  When  thb 
event  was  known  in  Athens,  Phaedra  repented  of 
her  crime  and  handed  herself.  Seneca  in  his 
'Phaedra*  and  Eunpides  in  <Hippolytu5>  have 
talren  Phaedra  as  the  subject  of  their  tragedies, 
now  lost 

PHADRUS,  fC'drfls,  Roman  anthor.  Lit- 
tle is  known  of  him  but  from  his  own  writing. 

He  was  a  slave  brougfet  from  the  Pierian  district 
of  Macedonia  to  Rome,  and  manumitted  by 
Augustus.  By  the  publication  of  the  first  two 
books  of  his  ^Fables*  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
ill-will  of  Tiberius'  minister,  the  all-powerful 
Sejanus,  who  ima^ned  that  he  saw  in  ^e  fables 
reflections  upon  himself  and  Tiberius.  The  re- 
maioing  books  did  not  appear  until  after  the 
death  of  Tiberius  in  &c  37.  Ph»drus  intro- 
duced the  fable  into  Latin  literature,  and  a 
prose  version  of  his  work,  prepared  by  one 
Romulus,  was  the  basis  of  the  mediaeval  fable. 
He  was  less  a  translator  than  an  imitator  —  not 
always  skilful  — of  Msop,  from  whom  only  a 
small  proportion  of  lus  material  is  taken.  The 
five  books  remain  in  an  imperfect  state.  They 
are  written  with  more  or  less  fluency  in  the 
iambic  senaritis,  and  exhibit  great  purity  of 
style.  It  seems  from  contemporaiy  records  tlut 
Fhaedrus  was  not  appreciated  in  his  own  per^sd. 
The  best  editions  of  the  fables  of  Phaednis  are 
those  of  Bentley  (1726),  Orelli  (1832).  Koch 
(1846),  Luden  Miiller  (1877),  Riese  (1883)  and 
Havet  (1895).  Besides  the  above  fables  some 
have  ascribed  to  Phsedrus  another  group  of 
32,  the  ^Epitome  Fabulamm^  or  ^Fabufie  Novae,* 

Eublished  from  a  manuscript  of  N.  Ferotti,  arch- 
ishop  of  Manfredonia  in  the  15th  centniy.  The 
genuineness  of  these  is  doubtful.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  amon^  the  gennine  are  many  writ- 
ten by  others.  Consult  Hervieux,  'Les  Fabu- 
listes  Latins'  (1893-96). 

PHJEOPHYCES,  fC'A-fl-sS'^  a  division 

of. Alg(P  (q.v.)  containing  the  brown  seaweeds, 
whose  color  is  due  to  the  pigment  phycopha-in. 
The  ^roup  is  almost  wholly  marine,  and  mainly 
inhabits  the  cold  seas,  flourishing  especially 
in  the  polar  regions.  The  group  includes  the 
great  kelps  (9.%.)  and  other  lar^leaved  forms, 
many  of  whidi  have  commerci^  value,  or  do 
an  important  service  in  protecting  shores  against 
excessive  erosion.  The  various  •rtsde-vreeds* 
and  *gulf<weeds>  also  bdong  here.  The 
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plest  Pkaophycea,  iiowever,  consist  of  single 
Blanients.  Reproduction  takes  place  in  a  very 
variable  manner.  A  sexual  reproduction  is  the 
only  means  known  in  some  forms,  such  as  the 
kelps.  It  takes  place  by  motile  ciliated  spores. 
Elsewhere  sexual  and  asexual  reproduction  ex- 
ist concomitandy.  The  sexual  reproduction 
na.y  vary  between  the  fusion  of  equal  free- 
swmuning  gametes  and  the  fertilization  of  a 
non-rootife  egg  by  motile  sperms.  This  latter 
mode  of  reproduction  may  form  a  st^e  in  a 
definite  alternation  of  sexual  and  asexu^  gen- 
trations,  or  as  in  the  case  of  Fucus,  it  may  be 
the  only  mode  of  reproduction. 

PHASR,  or  PHAYER,  fS'Sr,  Thomas, 
English  author:  b.  Kilgerran,  Wales,  about 
ISIO;  d.  there,  1S60.  He  had  a  legal  training 
and  studied  medicine  at  Oxford.  He  settled 
at  Kilgerran  in  Pembrokeshire  where  he  prac- 
tised both  professions;  publishing  two  popular 
handbooks  of  law,  and  a  number  of  booklets 
on  medical  subjects.  From  1544  onward  he 
wrote  considerable  poetipr  which  was  published 
locally.  He  translated  in  heroic  ballad  metre 
the  first  nine  books  of  the  JEneid,  publishing 
seven  books  in  1558,  but  died  before  the  com- 
idetion  of  the  other  two.  Oxford  gave  him  the 
degree  of  M.D.  a  year  before  his  death. 

PHAflTHON.  f&'e-thdn.  in  Gredc  nwthol- 
c^,  according  to  the  myth  most  generally  ac- 
cepted, the  onspring  of  Helios  and  Oymene, 
and  brother  of  the  Heliades.  To  please  his  un- 
fortunate mother,  and  to  satisfjr  those  who 
doubted  whether  the  Sun  were  his  father,  he 
desired  the  latter  to  grant  him  a  favor.  Helios 
imprudently  promised  it  unconditionally.  Phae- 
thon  asked  permissiot^  to  take  his  father's  place 
as  driver  ht  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  and  would 
not  be  denied.  But  he  had  scarcely  mounted 
die  flaming  car  and  taken  the  reins,  when  the 
celestial  horses,  despising  the  weakness  of  their 
mortal  charioteer,  turned  out  of  the  path,  and 
set  everything  on  fire.  The  Ethiopians,  on  the 
left,  were  blackened  by  the  near  approach  of 
the  sun ;  and  when  the  chariot  careened  danger- 
ously over  the  earth  to  the  right,  Zeus  with 
his  bohs  plunged  the  helpless  driver  into  the 
river  Eridantis  or  Po.  His  sisters  found  him 
there  lifeless,  and  lunented  him.  They  were 
changed  into  poplars,  and  their  tears  into  amber. 
The  god  of  the  sun  was  also  called  Fhaethon 
(the  enllghtener). 

PHABTON,  the  troiric-bird  (q-v.). 

PHAGOCYTOSIS,  a  process  of  destruc- 
tion of  foreign  bodies  by  living  cells.  The  terra 
was  originated  by  Metchnikofl,  the  Russian 
scientist,  who  founded  upon  the  process  a  theory 
of  immunity!/'  to  disease.  He  observed  that  in 
many  infectious  diseases  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  leucoqrtes  or  white  blood- 
cells  in  the  body.  These  were  observed  to  be 
^eatly  increased  in  the  neighborhood  of  an 
infected  area,  and  he  further  noted  that  these 
leucocytes  were  capable  of  enveloping  or  swal- 
lowing as  it  were  the  invading  bacteria,  and  de- 
stroying them  by  a  process  of  intercellular  diges- 
tion. The  enveloped  substance  might,  however, 
resist  digestion,  in  which  case  it  would  be  dis- 
gorged after  an  interval;  or  the  organism 
swulowed  might  be  the  stronger  and  destroy 
the  cell  which  engulfed  it,  and  multiply  at  its 
expense.  The  white  blood-cells  were  early 
termed  by  Metchnilraff  the  protecting  army  of 
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the  interior,  which  alw^  stood  ready  to 
annihilate  the  bacterial  foe.  He  explained  in- 
flaramatic  as  a  phagocytic  reaction  of  the  animal 
organism  against  an  irritant,  the  phagocytes 
swarming  to  the  affected  locality,  settlit^  about 
the  noxious  bacteria  and  swallowing  them.  The 
injection  of  protective  serums  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  to  act  through  arousing  the 
ph^o^es  to  unusual  activity.  While  this  early . 
theory  rested  upon  a  mechanical  basis,  and  is 
now  accepted  only  as  to  that  view,  it  has  never- 
theless stimulated  an  immense  amount  of  re- 
search along  this  line,  and  the  general  theories 
of  phagocytosis  are  broader  qow  than  formerly, 
including  distinct  chemical  reactions.  It  is  now 
known  that  not  all  leucocytes  are  phagoQrtes; 
the  lymphoQrt^  are  not;  the  eosinoi^iles  are 
never  i«agocytic,  although  they  are  elements  in 
the  stnu^e  of  the  body  against  infecting 
foreign  bodies.  The  polynuclear  and  Iqraline 
leucocytes  are  the  chief  agents  in  phagocytosis. 
It  is  further  recognized  that  some  of  the  fixed 
cells  of  the  body  have  some  phagocjrtic  power. 
The  endothelium  that  lines  the  blood-vessels 
can  take  up  and  destroy  bacteria.  Many  epi- 
thelial elements,  as  in  the  mammary  glands,  and 
in  the  respiratory  mucous  membrances,  can  de- 
stroy  bacteria;  otherwise  infections  would  be 
much  more  frequent  than  tHey  are.  The  phe- 
nomenon of  phagocytosis  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  much  more  complicated  one  than  Metchnikoff 
at  first  supposed,  but  he  has  been  able  to  defend 
and  develop  his  theory  with  much  skill  in  view 
of  the  many  recent  studies  on  immuni^.  It  is 
certain  that  phagocytosis  is  an  important 
mechancial  process  in  the  struggle  with  disease 
but  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  bioiogicfu 
agencies  utilized  by  the  body  in  this  conflict 
See  Blood;  Iumunity;  Inflauhation. 

PHALANGERS.  fa-lin'jirs,  a  group  of 
small  polyprotodont  marsupials,  which  owe  their 
name  to  the  fact  that  the  slenckr  fourth  and 
fifth  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  united  in  a  com* 
mon  ini^ument  They  have  thick  wooly  coats 
of  such  density  as  to  repel  a  charge  of  shot 
from  an  ordinary  gun.  The  great  toes  are 
opfMsable,  and  are  destitute  of  nails,  the  other 
digits  being  provided  with  curved  nails.  Some 
varieties  have  prehensile  tails.  The  phalangers 
are  about  the  size  of  the  house  cat,  and  are 
adapted  for  an  arboreal  life.  They  inhabit  the 
trees  of  the  forests  of  Australia  and  the  P»> 

£uan  'Archipelago.  They  are  nocturnal  in 
abits,  and  feed  upon  fruits  and  leaves,  but 
some  varieties  also  devour  grubs  and  young 
birds.  In  confinement  they  are  found  to  prefer 
flesh  as  an  article  of  diet  They  are  eaten  by 
the  natives  of  the  countries  in  which  ibty  occur, 
although  die  fiesh  is  said  to  emit  a  strong  ana 
offensive  odor. 

These  animals  are  grouped  in  a  family 
iPhalonperida)  which  is  composed  of  several 
sub-families.  The  Tarsipedina  contains  the 
penus  Tarsipes  alone.  In  the  Phalongerina  are 
included  10  or  12  genera  and  numerous  species, 
among  them  the  typical  phalangers,  the  nying- 
pbalangers  and  the  flying-mouse.  The  largest 
of  them  is  the  ^vulpine*  or  true  phalanger,  ex- 
ampled  by  Trickosurus  vulpecula,  the  sire  of  a 
small  fox.  The  fl^ng  phalangers  are  provided 
with  a  parachute-like  expansion  of  the  skin  be- 
tween the  fore  and  hind  limbs;  by  which  they 
can  make  long  skimming  leaps  from  tree  to 
tree  as  do  the  flying-squirrels  of  northem 
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countries.  The  foremost  genus  is  Petaunu, 
and  the  best  known  species  is  P.  breviceps, 
which  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  an 
American  flying  squirrel,  but  is  somewhat 
larger.  The  fiying-mouse  is  the  minute  Aero- 
bates  pygmaus,  which  is  not  more  than  six 
inches  long,  including  the  plume-like  tail.  The 
koala  and  wombat  (qq-v.)  are  also  phalangers. 

PHALANGES.  See  Anatomy  ;  Osteology. 

PHALANGIIDiB,  fil-in'jid-e,  a  family  of 
■rachnidans,  the  daddy-longlegs  (q.v.)  or  har- 
vestmen,  one  of  six  families  of  the  order  Phor- 
longida,  or  with  scorpions  and  false  scorpions 
constituting  the  order  Arthrogastra  of  Packard. 
The  distinguishing  feature  is  the  fact  that  the 
abdomen  is  distinctly  six-segmented,  instead  of 
the  usual  nine,  but  the  cephalo  thorax  is  unsi^- 
mented.  The  legs  are  very  long  in  most  species 
though  relatively  short  in  oAers,  and  are  many- 
jointed.  The  pedtpalps  are  short  and  leg-liw^ 
the  last  segment  with  a  claw  at  the  end,  and 
the  chelicene  three-jointed  and  chelate.  The 
organs  of  respiration  are  tracheae,  and  there  are 
no  spinning-glands.  These  creatures  live  in 
the  grass  for  the  most  part,  and  feed  upon 
plant-lice  and  ^  other  minute  insects.  Many 
common  American  forms  may  be  found  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  by  WooA  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Essex  Institute  (Salem,  Mass.), 
Vol  VI.  Consult  also  Comstock.  J.  N.,  <Tbe 
Spider  Book>  (Garden  Gty,  N.  Y.,  19123. 

PHALANSTERY.   See  Fouriebisu. 

PHALANX,  fa'Unks  or  fil'inks,  a  vord 
ased  by  the  Greeks  to  designate  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  heavy  infantry  of  the  Greek 
armies.  Three  Greek  states  acquired  renown 
for  their  snperior  organization  and  use  of  the 
phalanx— Sparta,  Thebes  and  Macedon.  In 
all  of  them  it  consisted  of  several  ranks  of 
infantry  in  close  array,  armed  with  long  spears 
as  their  principal  weapon.  The  organization  of 
the  troops  composing  the  phalanx  varied  in  dif- 
ferent states,  but  generally  they  were  arranged 
in  regular  divisions  under  officers  of  various 
ranks,  as  in  a  modern  army.  The  Spartan  pha- 
lanx varied  in  depth,  accoraing  to  circumstances, 
but  was  commonly  eight  ranks  deep.  The 
Theban  phalanx,  particularly  under  Epaminon- 
das,  was  much  deeper,  reaching  12  ranks,  the 
longest  spears  being  18  feet  long.  At  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  he  kept  one  of  the  two  divisions  into 
which  the  phalanx  was  usually  divided  retired, 
using  it  to  strengthen  the  other  wing  in  depth. 
The  phalanx  was  perfected  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
don. He  increased  the  length  of  the  spears  to 
24  feet  and  the  number  of  ranks  to  16;  and  the 
lines  were  arranged  at  such  intervals  that  the 
spears  of  the  fifth  rank  projected  three  feet  in 
front  of  the  first,  so  that  the  front  was  pro- 
tected by  a  solid  array  of  five  lines  of  spears. 
The  men  were  also  armed  with  large  shields 
which  nearly  covered  the  body.  The  rush  of 
the  phalanx  was  well-nigh  irre»stib1^  but  it 
was  unwieldy,  and  was  aTrandoned  because  it 
could  not  be  manoeuvered  quickly  and  failed  al- 
t<^ther  when  tfie  figliting  became  hand  to  hand. 

PHALARIS,  filVris,  ruler  of  Agrigentum 
in  Sicily  remembered  as  the  'Tyrant*:  b. 
near  Cnidus,  Asia  Minor,  6th  centntv  b.c  He  as- 
cended the  throne  about  570  B.C.  and  thoi^h  ap- 
parently elected  by  his  fellow  citizens  appears 


to  have  usurped  despotic  authority.  His  his- 
tory is  largely  enveloped  in  fable,  and  his  name 
has  become  symbolical  of  savage  cruelty,  his 
most  infamous  act  being  the  roasting  alive  of 
prisoners  in  the  brazen  bull,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  first  executed  its  inventor,  Ferillus.  In 
an  insurrection  16  ^ears  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  Phalaris  himself  was  overthrown 
and  tortured  in  the  same  horrible  manner. 
Later  traditions  attempted  to  paint  him  as  a 
humane  and  high-minded  ruler  on  the  strength 
of  the  (Epistles  of  Phalaris,>  148  letters  (first 
printed  in  Venice,  1498)  attributed  to  him.  But 
these  were  proved  by  Richard  Bentley  (q.v.)  in 
1697-99  to  be  spiu^ous.  (Consult  Freeman,  E. 
H..  'History  of  Sicily*  (New  York  1892). 

PHALARIS,  a  genus  of  grasses,  of  which 
the  fruit  of  one  of  uie  species  {P.  canariettsis} 
or  canary-grass,  is  canary-seed  extenuvely  em- 
ployed as  food  for  birds.  See  Canaby-seed; 
Grasses  of  the  United  States. 

PHALAROPE,  a  snipe-like  shore  bird 
of  the  Northern  Henusphere  belonging  to  the 
family  Phalaropodida.  They  are  from  seven  to 
nine  inches  in  length  and  have  a  straight  slender 
beak  and  lobate  toes,  enabling  them  to  swim 
well.  The  females  are  larger  tban  the  male^ 
more  brii^tly  (and  very  handsomely)  colored 
and  more  aggres^ve  tiran  their  mates.  These 
birds  spend  their  summers  in  the  Arctic  resions 
and  nest  in  a  shallow  cavity  in  the  ground  dug 
and  lined  with  grass  by  the  male,  llie  female 
lays  three  or  four  veiy  dark-colored  egsfs  of 
oUve-gray  blotched  wim  chocolate.  These  are 
incut»ted  by  the  male  akme.  Their  flesh  is 
oily  and  of  poor  taste.  In  winter  they  migrate 
southward,  sprea(Ung  over  both  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  Two  of  the  three  appear  com- 
monly in  the  Unitoi  States, —  the  northern 
phalarope  (PhaUtropus  lobatus)  which  in  winter 
passes  numerously  all  along  the  Atlantic  Coast ; 
and  the  distinctively  American  variety,  Wilson's 
phalarope  (Stegonopus  tricolor),  the  largest  of 
all  rare  on  the  coast  but  common  all  over  the 
Rocky  Mountain  rc^on  and  breeding  in  north- 
western C^anada  as  far  south  as  the  borders 
of  Dakota.  It  is  an  esteemed  game  bird  in  the 
mountain  lakes  of  the  hig^  Western  Plains. 
The  red  phalarope,  or  gray  phalarope  (Crymo- 
philus  fMlicar%u3)f  is  rare  here,  but  familiar  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  thus  variously  called 
because  of  its  rich,  brownish-red  plumage  in 
summer  changes  to  gray  (and  white)  in  winter. 
Consult  Coues,  E.,  <Birds  of  the  Northwest* 
(Washington  1874) ;  Forbush,  E.  H.,  <Game 
Birds,  Wild-Fowl  and  Shore  Birds'  (Boston 
1912). 

PHALLACEjB.   See  Fungl 

PHALLICISM.  A  form  of  nature  wor- 
ship which  particularizes  upon  rroroduction  as 
symbolized  by  the  sex-organs.  The  fact  deter- 
minant for  phallicism  was  the  discovery  by 
primitive  man  of  natural  objects  resembling 
the  male  (Greek,  phallos)  or  the  female  (Greek, 
ktds)  organ  of  generation.  A  roughly  cydin- 
drical  stone  or  rock  was  considered  an  erect 
penis:  a  stone  or  rocl^  amorphons  in  general 
but  showing  any  sort  of  cleft,  was  considered  an 
opened  vulva.  Wherever  a  furtfier  corre- 
spondence of  aze  or  color  (red  for  male,  bbdc 
f<u-  female)  appeared,  the  object  was  all  the 
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more  esteemed  The  term  itliTphmllie  "erect 
pluUlos'*  is  superfloons,  since  all  phallic  sjrmboU 
are  erect 

AmcKig  all  the  varied  obiects  of  man's  wor- 
sUpv  aUke  in  the  mineral,  vegetal  and  antmal 
worlds,  this  phallos  and  Icteis  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinctioa  of  corre^KMidence  of  form  to  the  neces- 
sarily and  diereforc  invariably,  human-hkc 
deities  that  man  sou^  to  discover  and  to  in* 
flnence  as  the  controllers  of  his  changing  for- 
tunes. Such  resemblance  would  afford  the  nuMt 
powerful  aid  possible  to  that  nature-worship 
wbich,  co-ordinate  with  ancestor-worship,  medi- 
ated all  forms  of  religion.  Man  is  the  measure, 
here  as  in  every  other  cultural.  In  consonance 
with  these  facts  and  this  prindple,  phaUidsm 
was  bodi  a  primitive  and  a  tmivers^  practioe. 
It  combined  admirabty  with  the  Ukemse  trfivi- 
ous,  primitive  and  universal  myth  that  ^e  out- 
stretched Father  Heaven  discharges  the  fertiEz- 
ing  rain  into  the  lap  of  recumbent  Mother 
Earth,  who  then  teems  with  all  Uvii^  things. 
Pballidsm  still  so  combines  in  the  cosmologies 
of  the  Japanese;  but  other  people  has  been 
associated  with  various  other  nature-gods  dis* 
tingaished  for  productive  energy,  as  will  appear 
in  the  following  etimical  slwtdu 

An  original  phallos  and  ktds  are  sometimct 
found  in  the  same  region,  occasionally  in  prox- 
imity; otherwise  a  phallos  is  made  for  the  kteis 
or  a  Icteis  for  the  i^llos.  The  same  sex-dual- 
ism prevails  for  the  later  deities  in  all  religions, 
widi  few  exceptions.  An  adeqwtte  term  for  the 
ssrstem  would  therefore  be  phafioktenism. 

That  phallicism  was  not  solely  a  species  of 
magic,  bat  a  form  of  religion  is  evident  fnnn 
the  use  of  ^hallos  or  ktds  as  an  idol  -vrfiether 
under  a  shrine  or  in  the  open,  the  offering  to 
them  of  food  and  drink,  or  tiie  presentation  of 
small  duplicates  as  votives.  accompanied  by  peti- 
tion or  thanksgiving.  This  use  of  the  artifi- 
dal  i^allos  as  a  votive  led  to  its  facture  hy 
thousands  in  stone,  wood,  iron  and  clay.  No 
artificial  ktds  is  known  to  be  used  as  a  votive 
to  either  the  phallos  or  the  phallos  with  ktds. 
Oiher  uses  of  the  phallos  dispense  widi  all  cuh 
and  must  therefore  be  r^rded  as  magic  of  the 
sympathetic  type.  The  purpose  of  pballidsm 
was  naturally  to  secure  fertinty  equally  of  cere- 
als, animals  and  humans.  Fhallie  festivals 
sometimes  permitted  sexual  liberties  beyond  &e 
laws  ccMnmonly  observed. 

Phallidsra  was  freely  practised  througfaotit 
Japan  until  in  1872  forei^  influence  began  to 
suppress  it,  but  in-yo-seki,  *female-male-stone* 
may  still  be  met  in  the  remoter  r^ons.  Nato- 
tal  i^aUoi  and  ktenes  occur  tn  tSi  sizes  "from 
rocira,  one  of  which  formed  a  whole  islet,  named 
Onogoro,  down  to  pebbles.  No  artifidai  ktenes 
are  made  but  the  awabi  (haUotts)  ^ell  is 
offered  as  votive  to  a  phallos  by  infertile  or 
sick  women.  Artifidai  phallcn  are  wrought  in 
great  numbers  for  use  as  votives  to  a  natural 
phallos  or  a  i^iallos-ktds.  Also  a  large  artifi- 
cial phallos  may  be  traced  near  a  natnrgd  ktdt 
to  complete  the  pair.  The  peach  and  tiw  bean  are 
used  also  as  symbols  of  the  ktds  and  the  mush- 
room and  the  nog's  snout  similarly  for  the  phal- 
I0&.  ^  Phallos  and  ktds  are  credited  with  pro* 
moling  pregnancy,  parturition  and  the  cure  of 
all  diseases  of  the  generative  system.  The  phal- 
los serves  also  as  symbol  of  me  road-god  and 
as  patron-ffod  of  harlots,  a  small  spedmen 
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often  appearing,  among  odter  symbols  on  the 
kami~dana  "god-shelf*  of  the  house.  The  offer- 
ings made  to  phallos  and  ktds  are  the  usual 
ones  of  food,  drink  and  light.  This  cult  a^tly 
interprets  the  cosmology  given  in  tkit  Kojila 
diat  Izanagi  (tfale  that  inrites)  and  Izanami 
(Female  that  invites)  stirred  tiie  ocean  with 
^  jewded  spear,*  which  dripped  from  its  end 
the  sea  water  that  made  the  islet  Onogoro.  The 
nalred  pair  then  ran  around  a  'heavenly  foliar,* 
and  b^t  the  remaining  islands  of  Japan. 
Since  the  phallos  was  life-giving,  it  could  also 
avert  diseases  and  other  ills,  which  traveled,  as 
men  do,  on  roads  and  therefore  became  road- 
god,  api»raring  on  road-sides  and  cross-roads. 
Such  ddties  were  the  Sahe  no  Kami  'Prevet^ 
tive  Ddties,*  comprising  an  E^t-road-forlc 
Prince  with  a  consort,  Eight-road-fork  Princess 
and  a  tiurd,  Kunada  They  had  no  temples  and 
their  festivals  were  held  at  cross-roads.  An- 
other phallic  road-god  was  Dosoiin  *Road- 
ancestor  ddty,*  a  popular  name  for  Sarua-faiko 
of  the  Kojiki,  represented  tw  a  natural  boulder, 
often  with  a  pile  of  stones  before  it  These  ddties 
were  supplicated  1^  travders  before  starting  on 
a  journey  and  were  also  invoked  in  tm/i-ura, 
a  form  of  divination  oondncted  at  cross-roads. 
At  a  few  famous  irfialUc  shrines,  the  animal 
festival  has   permitted  promiscuous  coition. 

Several  popular  sex-nwths  are  reported  in 
Mayer's  "Chinese  Readers  ManuaV*  several  sex- 
ceremonies  are  described  in  De  Groot's  *Fetes 
Anmidle  A  Amoui'*  and  M'Clatdiie  construes 
the  trigrams  as  conventionalized  sex-^mbols, 
yet  no  phallicism  has  been  discovered  in  China. 
Chinese  scriptures,  both  the  kin^  and  the  shu 
are  devoid  of  sex-myths,  as  ummaginative  as 
are  the  Chinese  tablets,  idei^^phs,  literature 
and  entire  culture: 

Phallidstn,  prdbistoric  in  India  as  elsewhere 
but  unknown  to  the  Veda,  was  only  later  united 
with  Rudra,  a  storm-god  as  chief  trait  in  Siva, 
^od  of  destruction  and  reproduction,  symbol- 
ized alon^  with  his  wife.  Kali,  in  millions  of 
linga-yom,  a  mere  stone  cylinder  or  cone  erect 
upon  a  stone  disc.  Natural — large  stones  or 
tocks  —  Imga  are  considered  of  thdr  own  na- 
ture pervaded  by  the  essence  of  Siva,  so  tihat 
shrines  are  bxiilt  over  them  and  a  yoni  is  then 
usually  added.  Not  less  sacred  are  certsun  peb- 
bles found  in  rivers.  Two  such  are  oval  shaped, 
one  being  the  bana-linga  of  white  quartz,  for 
Siva  and  another  the  sala-grama,  a  black  peb- 
ble containing  amnonites  —  fossil  shells  —  the 
spiral  of  which  suggested  the  serpent;  for 
Vishnu.  These  two,  with  a  bit  of  metallic  stone 
for  Ganesha  and  a  crystal  for  Surya,  arc  used 
m  the  panchayatOM,  the  daily  household  rite 
in  India.  The  cult  of  the  Itnga-yoni  consists 
in  decorating  it  with  flowers,  pouring  miDc 
over  it,  and  wrapping  it  with  bilva  leaves,  in 
order  to  alla^  its  irritation.  Vigil  and  fastitw 
accompaiQr  this  cult  on  the  great  Sivaite  festiv^ 
27  Fd>niary.  Artifidai  Unga^om  need  •en- 
dowment with  breath,*  namdy;  consecration  W 
a  Braham.  The  Sankhya  philos<9hy  recants 
the  Unga-yoni  as  symbols  of  the  eternal  prind- 
ples :  Prakriti,  tibe  one  creative  force  or  matter, 
female;  and  Pumsha,  inntunerable  spirits,  male. 
But  among  the  masses  phallidsm  promotes  sex- 
ual excesses  in  the  cult  of  Siva's  consort,  one 
of  the  forms  of  Sakti  (the  female  energy  in 
nature)  and  1^  obscene  carvings  and  pictures 
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in  the  Sivalte  temples,  thou^  no  more  of  either 
practice  than  the  unrelated  Vaishnavism  pre- 
sents, fioth  systems  are  products  of  the  Indiaa 
beredit^y  and  environment. 

Tibetu  Buddhism  probably  derived  its 
prayer-wheel  formula,  "Om  mani  padm*  Hum^ 
from  Satvism,  with  the  meaning  *0m  Jewel 
(the  Hnga)  lotus  (the  yoni)  Hum*  In  the  East 
India  Islands  phalloi  figure  as  members  on  the 
statues  of  ancestral  ddties  and  are  accompanied 

crocodiles  as  symbols  of  bravery,  the  other 
chief  male  attribute. 

The  primitive  phallicism  of  Greece  was  later 
adopted  by  several  cults.  Dionysos  was  cele> 
brafeed  ui  a  rite  (resembling  that  of  the  consort 
of  his  Indian  analog  Siva)  irtiere  phallos  and 
kids  were  borne  in  procession,  sacrificial  vic- 
tnns  were  torn  apart  and  devoured  raw,  wine 
drunk,  and  dancing  with  wild  cries  practised, 
all  ending  in  coition  under  cover  of  darkness. 
Out  of  the  coarse  humor  inseparable  from  such 
scenes,  Greek  genius  developed  comedy.  In  the 
Thesmophoria,  celebrated  by  women  alone  in 
honor  of  Demeter  and  Kor(^  phallQi  and  snakes 
made  of  dous^  vrere  earned  about  irith  fir- 
cones and  de(ticated  to  these  goddesses  of  ^rt- 
cnlture.  (Concurrently  the  participants  indulged 
In  flitUng  indecent  chafif,  doubtless  with  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  reproduction  in  both  earth 
and-  humans.  The  Haloa,  a  festival  m  honor 
equally  of  Demeter,  Kore  and  Dionysos,  re- 
f^rabled  the  Thesmophoria,  but  here  the  symbols 
represented  both  sexes  and  the  priestess  whis- 
pered into  the  ears  of  the  women  present  words 
that  mi^t  not  be  uttered  aloud.  Bo^  fdiallos 
and  kteis  were  used  also  at  the  Eleuniuan  mys- 
teries; some  authorities  think  with  the  usual 
symliolism  of  fertility,  while  others  believe  that 
they  connoted  rebirth  after  death.  The  minor 
deity,  Priapos,  showed  by  the  consincuous  phal- 
los of  his  statues  that  he  represented  the  merely 
sensuous  factor  in  reproduction.  At  Greek 
marriages  a  phallos,  with  other  symbols  of 
plenty,  were  carried  in  the  liknon,  doubtless  as 
9  diarm  to  produce  the  tfiing  signified. 

The  phallic  duties  native  to  ancient  Rome  are 
aafaanuar  to  the  modern  reader,  because  dic^ 
were. early  identified  with  correspondent  Greek 
deities  and  thenceforward  passed  under  Greek 
names.  Such  were  Matunus  identified  with 
Priapos  and  Liber  with  his  consort  Libera, 
identified  with  Baochos  and  Aphrodite.  Liber 
and  Libera  were  represented  in  their  shrine 
simply  by  a  o^allos  znA  kteis.  The  extreme 
gros^nesa  of  tms  cult  is  evidenced  1:^  the  bronze 
figures  now  preserved'  in  die  Naples  Museum. 
As  late  as  1781  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton  could 
cQllect  votive  phalloi  in  Naples  and  forward 
them  to  the  British  Museum.  Phalloi  were 
widely  used  by  the  children  of  ancient  Rome  as 
amulets  and  are  still  so  used  in  Italy. 

The  three  great  gods  of  northern  Europe 
Were  represented  (according  to  Adam  of  Bre- 
men) at  Upsala  in  Sweden  by  three  images: 
Odin  (fit  Wodan)  as  a  warrior  in  mail,  'Rior 
with  hts  sceptre  holding,  as  greatest  god,  the 
middle  place,  and  Freyr  widb  his  customary 
^lallic  symbols  of  fwundity  and  peace.  Evi- 
dence of  a  similar  cult  in  France  and  Belgium 
ronained  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  later  in 
the  practice  of  supplicating  [Gallic  saints,  such 
as  Saint  Foutin,  for  offspring  or  the  cure  of 
venereal  disease.   As  late  as  modem  times  fe- 


male figures  with  conspicuous  vuhra  appeared 
in  carving  over  church  doors  in  Ireland  and 
England,  but  most  of  them  have  now  been 
removed.  Those  in  Irehmd  were  called  skaia- 
no-gig.  Definite  evidence  in  SMne  cases  and 
survivids  in  others  show  that  tfiroa^iout  me- 
diKval^  Europe  spring  festivals  nsoally  culmi- 
nated in  sexual  or^es.  A  survival  from  plnl- 
lic  symboHsm  in  the  druidical  use  of  the  signifi- 
cantly shaped  tmstletoe  appears  in  its  exclosioa 
from  church  decoratioos  at  Christmas,  but  its 
welcome  to  hang  in  every  house,  where  it  licenses 
Idssing  beneath  its  bough.  Also  English  farm- 
ers used  to  decorate  with  mistletoe  the  fint 
cow  to  calve  Sn  Ae  New  Year. 

Tnnting  to  the  Semitic  peoples,  we  find  Baal 
and  Astarte  (Istar,  Baalat)  worshiped  together, 
commonly  under  the  form  of  a  stone  pillar 
called  tnasstba  and  a  tree  or  stake  called  ashera. 
Monuments  and  records  indicate  that  these  were 
just  a  phallos  and  kteis.  This  cult,  as  practised 
ay  the  Canaanites,  proved  a  boentious  snare  to 
the  Israelites  who  were  urged  by  that  propbeti 
"to  dash  in  pict^  the  mossoMi  and  <to  cut 
down*  the  ashera.  (Exodus  xxxiv,  13,  Revised 
Version).  A  ^cleft  in  a  rock*  served  as  natufal 
kteis  and  the  "smooth  stones  of  the  valley*  as 
I^iatloi,  doubtless  in  Palestine  as  every«4iere 
else.  ^Isaiah  Ivii,  S-6,  Revised  Version).  The 
unconvincing  arguments  of  Robertson  Smith 
and  the  Encyclopasdia  Biblica  against  this  view 
have  been  disproved  by  recent  excavations  of 
phalloi  innn  the  ruins  of  Nippur  and  of  Tell 
Lob  in  Babylonia  and  at  Ladush,  Gezer  and 
other  sites  in  Palestine 

In  Egypt  the  phallos  was  attached  to  the 
images  of  Min  I^Khem),  old  father  Nature,  ac- 
companied by  his  consort,  the  cow-bomed  Ha- 
thor,  a  pair  upon  whom  all  the  force  and  pleas- 
ure of  life  depend.  Furthermore,  the  phallo; 
of  the  ^eat  creative  ^od,  Osiris,  is  prominent 
etjually  in  his  myth,  his  representation  and  lus 
ritual.  FhalUci«n  is  current  among  the  Tusa- 
yans,  Pueblos  aikd  other  Redskins  of  North 
Amoica;  and  its  symbols  have  been  found  in 
Mexico,  Central  America,  Peru  and  other  parts 
of  South  America.  As  examples  of  phalhdan 
in  West  Africa  there  may  be  cited  the  Ewe* 
Speakers,  the  Yoruba  and  the  Dahomeyans. 

Bibliography.— Knight,  R.  P.,  'Discourse  on 
the  Worship  of  Priapus'  (1865;  this  work  con- 
tains 138  illustrations  from  the  orimnals  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Knight  to  the  British  Museum) ; 
Forlong.  J.,  H.  R., /Rivers  of  Ufe>  (1883); 
much  of  this  material  was  gathered  in  India; 
Inman,  Thomas,  ^Ancient  Pagan  and  Modem 
(Christian  Symbolism*  (1884,  contains  200  illus- 
trations);  Jennings,  H.,  ^Phallicism'  (1884); 
Westropp  and  Wake,  'Ancient  Symbol  Wor- 
ship^ ;  Dulaur^  J.  A.,  *Les  Divinity  Genera- 
trices* (1885)  ;  Utpree,  A.,  'Monumens  dn  Cnlte 
Secret  des  Dames  Ramaines>  (1784). 

EdUUKD  BuCKLEIf. 

PHALLUS  (Gredc  Phallos}.  a  symbol  of 
the  productive  pnadplc  of  nature  as  exempb- 
fied  by  the  male  sex  in  contradtstinctiott  to  the 

female.   See  Pualucism. 

PHANARIOTS,  f9-nfir'i-6ts,  or  FANAR- 
lOTS,  Greek  inhabitants  of  Fanar,  C>)n3tanti- 
nople.  They  were  of  Byzantine  descent  and 
when  Mohammed  II  conquered  Constantinople 
he  granted  them  the  quarter  of  Fanar  in 
recognition  of  their  services.   The  district  takes 
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its  nane  from  *beacon*  which  stood  on  the 
pranontory  extending  into  the  Golden  Horn. 
The  Phanariots  were  descended  from  some  of 
the  oldest  and  noblest  Byzantine  families,  and 
their  superior  intelligence  soon  ^ned  for  them 
a  dominant  influence  over  the  ignorant  TutIm. 
Amonff  them  were  poets  and  dramatists  of  con- 
siderable renown,  '^ey  were  amUtiovs, 
avaricious  and  doublc-deaunff,  and  their  subtle 
intrigue  soon  gained  for  tfiem  hif|^  poKticfd 
places,  in  which  they  displayed  much  selfishness 
and  greed.  The  offices  of  dragomans,  secre- 
taries, etc.,  were  filled  by  them  as  well  as  many 
civil  offices  and  Ae  hospodars  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  were  appointed  from  their  ranks 
from  1716  to  1821.  llieir  position  became  one 
of  great  power  and  importance,  but  they  never 
dtowed  any  appreciable  degree  of  patriotism 
and  when  the  war  of  Liberation  broke  out  their 
services  fell  far  short  of  the  importance  which 
their  wealth  and  position  should  have  made 
them.  Since  the  revolution  ( 1822)  their  power 
has  been  broken  and  as  a  class  they  have  no 
longer  any  political  influetrce  in  the  affairs  of 
Turicey.  Consolt  Tennent,  ^History  of  Modem 
Greece>  (1845). 

PHANEROGAMS,  the  class  of  the  flow- 
ering plants ;  those  in  which  the  sex  processes 
are  plainly  obsehrable,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Cryptogams,  in  which  these  processes  are 
concealed.  Neither  of  these  terms  is  strictly 
accurate,  but  they  are  in  common  popular  use. 
See  Cbyptocamous  Plants. 

PHANTASIASTS,  fan-ta'zi-fts^,  Mono- 
phj^ites  of  the  6th  century,  who  believed  that 
the  Divine  nature  had  so  transformed  the  body 
of  Jesus  from  the  very  moment  of  His  con- 
ception that  His  apparent  body  had  become 
ethereal,  imperishable  and  immortal.  It  felt 
neither  htuiger,  thirst,  fatigue  nor  pain,  but 
only  semblances  or  phantasms  of  these  affec- 
tions, and  His  whole  human  ^life'  was  only  a 
vision,  and  that  He  did  not  and  could  not  from 
his  spiritual  nature  suffer  and  die  upon  the 
cross.  Prominent  amone;  the  adherents  of  this 
sect  were  Julian,  the  bishop  of  Halicarnassus, 
and,  in  his  latter  days,  Justinian  (q.v.).  They 
were  known  also  as  Apbtbartodocets(  Docets, 
and  were  grouped  with  others  under  the  title 
of  Manichacans. 

PHANTASMAGORIA.  See  Magic  Lah- 

TEUt. 

PHARAOH,  ffi'rS.  the  Hebraic  name  fi^ven 
in  the  Bible  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  correspond- 
ing to  the  PER-'O  (Great  House),  P-RA  or 
PH-RA  of  the  Egyptian  hiero^y^ics,  which 

signifies  the  sun. 

The  Pharaohs  mentioned  (Gen.  xii;  10) 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  (believed  to  be  Osirte- 
sen  I)  and  Joseph  (the  latter,  according  to 
tradition,  minister  of  Apophis  II  Aa-Kenen- 
Ra),  were  probably  the  shepherd  Idnn^  or 
Hyksos.  The  Pharaoh  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
200  years  later,  was  Rameses  II,  the  Sesostris 
of  the  Greeks,  He  was  succeded  by  his  son 
Meneptab  II,  and  the  Exodus  took  place  either 
under  the  latter,  or  in  the  rdgn  of  his  succes- 
sors Seti  II  and  K-Ptah.  The  two  Pharaohs 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  one 
who  ^ave  his  sister-in-law  to  Hadad  tile 
Edomite,  and  the  one  whose  daughter  Solomon 
himself  married,  were  the  last  kings  of  the  21st 
dynasty.  The  Pharaoh  mentioned  as  die  op- 


ponent of  Sennacherib  was  prohaUy  die  Sethos 
of  Herodotus.  Pharaoh-Necho  is  the  first  Pha- 
raoh mentioned  in  the  Bible  whose  proper  name 
is  recorded  He  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
untler  the  name  Nekds.  He  was  the  king  of 
Egypt  during  die  reign  of  Josiah,  Jeboahaz 
utd  -Jehoiakim,  kings  of  Judah.  Pharaoh- 
Htntbra  succeeded  Necho.'  He  is  identified 
-witti  Apriesi,  in4io  rdgned  from  about  590-571 
B.C.  but  the  dates  of  both  the  he^ntung  and 
end  of  his  ragn  are  variously  stated.  He  is 
the  last  Pharaoh  mentioned  in  th^  Bible  narra- 
tive. Several  kings  of  Egyot  are  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  wfao  are  not  odled  Pharaoh.  See 
Egypt. 

PHARAOH'S  ANT,  the  tiny  red  ant 
(Monomorium  pharaonis),  which  is  a  house- 
hold pest  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
makes  its  nests  in  the  walls  or  under  the  floors 
of  houses,  and  forms  long  trails  to  any  bit  of 
acceptable  food  that  may  be  discover^  pref- 
erably sweets  or  some  kinds  of  cocked  meats. 
Within  a  few  hours  such  dainties  may  be  taken 
possession  of  by  swarms  of  ants  numbering 
tens  of  thousands.  Why  it  is  so  called  is  not 
clear.  Several  other  famiUar  and  troublesome 
animals  are  called  by  the  royal  name  as  'Pha- 
raoh's  hen,*  the  Egj^tian  vulture  (q.v.),  and 
•Pharaoh's  rat,*  an  ichneumon  (q-v.).  Con- 
sult Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  ^Ants,  Bees  and  Wasps' 
(London  1882);  Wheeler,  W.  M,  <Ante:  their 
Stnictuie,  Development  and  Behavior^  (New 
York  1910). 

PHARISBES,  a  religious  sect  of  fSbn  an- 
cient Hebrews  who  based  their  division  from 
other  sects  upon  their  unbending  adherence  to 
the  Mosaic  laws  governing  the  division  between 
the  clean  and  the  unclean.  This  party  probaMy. 
became  a  distinct  sect  as  a  result  of  me  reaction 
against  the  attempt  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  b) 
eliminate  the  distmctions  between  the  |ews  and 
the  Greeks,  and  as  a  party  were  in  opposition  tQ 
John  Hyrcsnus,  the  high  priest  (13f-10S  b.c), 
who  reigned  over  the  state  founded  when  ^e 
Maccabean  revolt  was  4>rouE^t  to  a  successful 
termination.  They  were  also  in  opposittoti  to 
the  Sadrfucees,  being  essentially  a  religious  sect, 
opposed  to  anj^ng  non-Jewish,  and  rarely  en- 
gaged in  political  strife  unless  some  of  their 
rights  or  privileges  had  been  outraged  The 
principles  of  the  Pharisees  were  many  and 
varied.  As  their  name  signifies  (separatists), 
they  held  aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
lower  classes;  even  their  orthodox  countrymen, 
unless  they  lived  up  to  the  Pharisaic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws,  v;ere  sfautined.  by :  then) ;  and 
they  carried  their  religious  fanaticism  to  such 
an  extent  that  laws  were  even  imposed  upon 
members  of  their  bo<ty  prohibiting  trade  with 
disbelivers.  They,  however,  worshipped  with 
their  countrymen  in  the  same  synagogue  under 
the  command  of  that  great  ratbi:  *Separate 
not  thyself  from  the  congregation.*  They  in- 
sisted upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  laws  as 
being  necessary  to  righteousness,  though  they 
placed  more  weight  on  the  belief  in  traditional 
laws  tfian  on  the  written  -laws,  and  extended  the 
observance  of  these  laws  to  the  tithes,  fasts. 
Sabbath  worshii>.  the  ablution  of  hands,  vessels, 
etc.  Especially  in  the  matter  of  tithea  they  pre- 
served rifnd  watchfulness,  holding  that  only 
food  which  had  been  tithed  could  be  partidten 
of  without  an.  Hiis  was  the  preUminaty  le- 
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qniranent  imposed  upon  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  sect.  Among  the  Pharisees  them- 
selves there  were  four  ranks  of  purity,  accord- 
ing^ to  the  d»ree  of  cleansinf?  practised  by  the 
individual,  "niey  also  believed  in  the  existence 
of  an  oral  law  to  complete  and  explain  the 
written  Jaw  (the  Torah),  in  which  was  set 
forth  the  contintiance  of  life  after  death,  ihc 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead^  human  freedom,  providence,  etc.  We 
find  in  the  Mishna  that  *Moses  recdved  the  law 
from  Sinai,  and  ddivered  it  to  Joshua  and 
Joshua  to  die  elders,  and  the  elders  to  the 
prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the  men  of  the 
great  syn^ogues.*  In  the  course  of  time  dtesc 
laws  received  many  additions  which  were  not 
supposed  to  be  of  divine  origin,  but  were  made 
by  ix)th  the  writers  of  the  sacred  books  and 
the  commentators. 

The  Pharisees  came  into  prominence  more 
particularly  in  the  time  of  Christ  because  of 
their  opposition  to  the  principles  of  religion 
as  taught  bv  him.  But  their  main  objection  to 
Jesus  and  tne  disciples  lay  in  the  fact  that  they 
associated  so  freely  with  the  publicans  and  stn- 
nerSj  this  being  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  the 
traditions  and  Iwliefs  of  the  Pharisees.  -Jesus 
also  taught  that  the  relifrious  relationship  should 
be  one  of  personal  fellowship,  while  with  the 
Pharisees  ^is  was  held  to  be  one  only  of  legal 
compact.  This  doctrine  the  Pharisees  perceived. 
If  allowed  to  sain  influence  with  die  people, 
would  lose  to  them  tSieir  power,  hence  mar  de- 
sire to  be  rid  of  him,  even  if  by  death. 

The  Pharisees  have,  however,  been  misun- 
derstood and  maligned,  especially  as  to  bang 
hypocritical.  This  party  was  iJie  popular  party 
of  the  day,  having  as  members  some  of  the 
most  learned,  pious  and  patriotic  men  of  the 
country,  and,  as  in  all  sects  where  strict  ad- 
herence to  prindfde  is  an  intensely  rel^ious 
duty,  some  defects  of  virtue  crept  in,  hut  to 
stigmatize  all  as  insincere  and  hypocritical  is 
beyond  reason.  ^  It  is  to  he  remembered  that 
Simeon,  Zacharias,  Gamaliel  and  Paul  of  the 
Bible  narrative  were  all  Pharisees. 

Josephus  is  authority  for  the  assertion  that 
under  the  Herods  the  number  of  the  Pharisees 
exceeded  6,000.  The  sect  survived  until  long 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.p.,  still  be- 
lieving in  the  restoration  of  the  kit^om  of 
Israel  throu^  divine  raediatioiL  Consult 
Delitzsch.  P..  <Jesus  und  Hinci>  (Kriangen 
1866;  MonUiouse  trans.,  London  1877);  Mil- 
man,  H.  H.,  ^History  of  die  Jews'  (London 
1863). 

PHARHACBUTICAL  SCHOOLS.  See 

Education,  Professional,  in  America. 

PHARBIACOPBIA,  far"m^-ko-pe't-a^  a 
fao<^  of  directions  or  formuls  for  the  idoitifi- 
cation  and  preparation  of  medicines  wluch  has 
received  the  official  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  at  least  that  of  a  responsible  body  of 
practitioners.  Such  a  book  is  issued  in  every 
leading  country,  and  contains  a  list  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  substances  used  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  and  included  in  the  materia  medica 
(q.v.),  widi  the  chemical  processes  for  obtain- 
ing them,  their  puritv-tests.  the  prescriptions 
most  a^roved,  etc  The  object  of  the  i^ar- 
macopcia  is  to  so  standardize  dn^  as  to  se- 
cure a  utuform  compounding  of  prescriptions 
by  pharmacists-    After  ISv  when  the  first 


pharmacopeia«  that  of  Nuremberg,  appeared, 
these  books  gradually  superseded  the  treatises 
of  apothecanes  and  increasingly  acquired  2 
more  audioritative  character.  In  1618  die 
Lmdon  College  of  Physicians  issued  its  ^lar- 
macopeia,  of  which  11  editions  afterward  ap^ 
pear^  the  last  in  1851.  Until  the  mssage  oi 
the  Medical  Act  in  1858,  separate  i^rmaco- 
{Kias  were  published  by  die  colleges  of  physi- 
cians of  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  Since  • 
that  act  went  into  effect  a  British  jdiarmocopeia 
issued  by  the  medical  council  of  die  United 
IGn^dom  has  been  recognized  by  the  general 
medical  profession  of  Great  Britain. 

The  imarmacopoeia  of  Prussia,  which  is  used 
throughout  Germany  and  the  *Codex  medica 
mentarius'  of  France,  in  use  also  in  most  01' 
the  countries  of  South  America  and  in  Turkey-, 
are  the  most  important  published  in  the  conu- 
nental  countries  of  Europe. 

In  the  United  States  die  first  pharmacopeia 
was  published  in  Pbiladel^ia  in  1778;  in  1805 
appeared  another  in  New  England ;  others  were 
afterward  issued  by  hosfHtals  and  other  medi- 
cal institutions ;  and  in  1818  medical  societies  in 
New  York  planned  a  convention  of  del^ates 
from  medical  colleges  and  societies  in  the  vari- 
ous  States,  which  was  held  in  Washington,  Jan- 
uary 1820.  Out  of  the  transactions  of  that 
convention  came,  in  the  same  year,  the  firsi 
^armacopceia  published  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  called  *The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States  of  America,^  and  was  printed  in 
Latin  and  English  at  Boston.  A  second  edi- 
tion of  this  pharmacoporia  appeared  in  1828.  In 
1830  two  others  appeared,  one  published  in 
New  York  and  the  other  in  Philadelphia. 
These  were  eventually  combined  and  a  second 
edition  issued  in  18^.  The  third  edition  was 
published  in  1851,  and  a  revision  in  1855.  The 
fourth  revision  was  issued  in  1863,  and  the  fifth 
in  1873.  In  1882  die  sixth  edition  appeared, 
and  steps,  were  taken  to  secure  government 
sanction.  The  medical  officers  of_  the  annr 
and  navy  were  enlisted  in  a  new  revision  whidi 
was  published  in  1893  and  was  made  the  official 
pharmacopeia  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
required  by  Federal  law  that  this  pharmacopeia 
shall  be  followed  in  the  medical  practice  of  the 
country,  but  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  legal 
standard  in  many  States. 

At  the  International  Conference  for  Unifi- 
cation of  the  Formulas  of  Heroic  Medicines,  at 
Brussels,  each  country  being  represented  by  2 
physician  and  a  chemist,  new  standards  of 
strength  for  all  very  potent  drugs  were  agreed 
upon  and  pledges  were  made  by  each  go\'cm- 
ment  that  the  national  pharmacopoeia  should 
conform.  The  new  *United  States  Pharma- 
copoua*  has  adopted  the  results  of  the  Brus- 
sels conference,  and  it  will  be  the  first  national 
I^rmacopeia  of  international  scope. 

RevisiiHi  of  the  Pharmacopeia. —  National 
regulation  of  the  purity  and  strength  of  drugs 
was  still  in  the  future  when  the  eifdith  revision 
of  the  Pharmacopeia  (held  in  1900)  became 
official,  1  Sept  1905.  The  Federal  law  which 
bears  the  short  title  "The  Pure  Food  uid  Drugs 
Act,  June  30,  1906,*  was  passed  the  following 
year,  and  became  operative  on  1  Jan.  1907.  This 
law  specifically  designated  the  Pharmacopeia  as 
the  legal  standard,  and  thereby  gave  it  a  stand- 
ing which  it  had  not  previously  attained.  Tlie 
vigorous  manner  in  which  the  authorities  pro- 
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ceeded  to  execute  the  law,  at  once  caused  thoa- 
sands  who  had  known  the  book  simply  as  a 
name,  or  not  at  all,  to  buy  or  use  it.  The 
Pharmacopeia  has  thus  become  a  part  of  the 
Federal  taw,  as  well  as  of  Ae  taws  of  many 
of  the  States  wbkh  enacted  statutes  based  on 
die  Federal  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act;  and  since 
the  organization  which  owns  and  controls  it  is 
an  incorporated  body,  the  meeting  of  the 
•United  States  Phannacopeial  Convention,  for 
ihe  last  revision  of  the  worl^  which  took  place 
in  Washington  10-12  May  1910,  exceeded  in 
importance  any  of  the  conventions  which  had 
previou^  t>een  held  to  make  or  revise  the 
book.  Tlie  far-reaching  effect  of  the  work  of 
manufacturers  and  importers,  retail  pharma- 
cists, food  and  dru^  officials,  and  practitioners 
of  medicine  made  it  importvit  that  eadi  of 
diese  interests  should  be  well  represented  in  the 
convention.  Wholesale  and  retail  druggists' 
organizations  and  medical  societies  had  been 
discussing  the  Pharmacopeia  with  a  view,  par- 
ticularly, to  protect  the  public  against  the  evils 
of  low-grade  drugs,  and  at  the  same  time  safe- 
goard  their  own  interests  impresdng  upon 
Oiose  most  interested  the  invortance  of  con- 
udering  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

The  United  States  Pharmacopeia]  Conven- 
tion is  itself  an  incorporated  body,  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Cotumlna 
7  July  1900,  and  is  continuous,  with  power  to 
conduct  future  revisions  under  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  framed  1^  the  convention. 

Hie  convention  for  the  9th  decennial  revi- 
non  was  held  in  the  New  Willard  HoteL 
Washington,  and  was  attended  by  about  325 
delegates,  representing  about  1S7  medical,  phar- 
maceutical and  chemical  societies  and  associa- 
tions, government  departments,  etc  The  re- 
port in  detail  of  the  action  of  the  convention  is 
pnbltslied  officially  in  The  Druggists  Circuiar 
forjune  1910. 

'nie  revision  became  official  1  Sept  19I6l 
Among  the  recommendations  adopted  by  the 
convention  was  the  following  proposed  limit 
to  the  scc^  of  the  Pharmacopeia: 

*We  recommend  that  this  committee  of  revi- 
sion be  authorized  to  admit  into  the  Pharmaco- 
p«a  any  medical  substance  of  known  orifdn ;  but 
no  substance  or  combtnaition  of  substances  shall 
be  introduced  if  the  composition  or  mode  of 
manufacture  thereof  be  kept  secret,  or  if  it  be 
controlled  hy  luiUmited  proprietary  or  patent 
ri|rfitB,  and  me  list  of  substances  ^uld  be  care- 
fulty  selected,  with  standards  for  identity  and 
punty,  as  far  as  possible.  Substances  used  only 
for  technical  purposes  should  not  be  admitted 
to  the  next  Pharmacopeia,  and  a  statement 
should  be  placed  in  the  preface  to  the  effect 
that  standards  of  purity  and  strength  prescribed 
in  the  text  of  die  Pharmacopeia,  are  intended 
solely  to  apply  to  si^tances  which  are  used  for 
medical  purposes  or  in  determining  the  identity 
and  purity  of  the  same.' 

Anodier  of  die  "general  principles*  of  revi- 
sion adopted  was : 

•That  the  committee  be  instructed  to  revise 
as  carefully  as  possiible  the  limits  of  purity  and 
strength  of  the  pharmacopeial  chemicals  and 
pr^iarations  for  which  limiting  tests  are  or 
may  be  given.  While  no  concession  should  be 
made  toward  a  diminution  of  medicinal  value, 
allowance  should  be  made  for  unavoidable, 
innocuous  imparities  or  variations  due  to  tfie 


particular  source  or  mode  of  preparation,  or  to 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  several  articles. 
The  *purity  ruoric,*  which  limits  die  percoitage 
of  innocuous  impurities,  as  introduced  into  the 
eighdi  revision,  should  be  continued,  and  tests 
and  requirements  should  be  appended  to  eadi 
article  carrying  a  *purity  rubric*  In  the  ease 
of  crude  drugs  and  natural  products,  the  limits 
of  admissible  impurities  should  foe  placed  at 
such  a  figure  as  to  exclude  any  that  would  not 
be  accepted  by  other  countries.*  COnsuh  Flint, 
J.  M.,  'Report  on  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  All 
Nations*  (Washington  1883). 

PHARMACY.  Definitions.—  (1}  Phar- 
macy is  the  art  of  preparing  and  dispensing 
remedial  agents.  (2)  ITie  term  Pharmacy  is 
also  applied  to  the  place  (shop  or  store)  where 
medianes  are  prepared  or  sold,  for  example, 
a  drug  store  or  apothecary's  shop.  The  phar- 
macist is  the  operator  or  dispenser,  known  also 
as  druggist,  or  pharmaceutist  (in  England, 
chemist  or  pharmaceutical  chemist).  The 
product  of  the  pharmacist's  skill  is  called  a 
pharmaceutical  preparation  or  compound.  At 
present,  owing  to  the  evolution  that  has  largely 
transferred  to  manufacturing  estaiblishments,  or 
factories,  the  making  of  specialties,  and  many 
compounds  employed  by  physicians,  such  trade 
compounders  are  known  ^  as  manufacturing 
pharmacists.  Thus  the  differentiating  terms 
retail  pharmacist  and  manufacturing  pharmacist 
now  prevail. 

The  word  jAarmacy,  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  tfapfuuwv  signified  in  early  times 
either  "the  use  of  medicine*  or  'the  practice  of 
witdicraft.^  The  past  record  of  the  art,  in  all 
oountries.  seems  to  be  fairiy  ondined  by  these 
definitions.  In  alt  cases,  me  early  record  of 
pharmacy  is  intricately  connected  widi  the 
practice  of  medicine,  nor  is  it  possible  to  write 
the  history  of  one,  witfiout  entering,  somewhat 
circumstantially,  into  the  story  of  ttie  other. 

Beginning  of  Pharmacy.— The  bepnning 
of  the  practice  of  pharmaQ^  may  be  located  in 
the  efforts  of  primitive  people  of  all  ages  to 
counteract  £sease  or  to  relieve  injuries.  The 
very  earliest  literature  of  all  nations  gives 
proof  of  the  study,  as  well  as  does  the  practice 
of  the  aborigines  of  everj^  land.  Scriptural 
reference  to  the  'dead  flies  in  the  ointment  of 
the  apothecary,*  the  fig  poultice  _  applied  bv 
Isaiah,  and  the  many  references  in  Jeremiah 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  medid- 
nat  virtues  of  leaves  and  plants  are  fairaliar  to 
all  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  give  proof  of  the 
practice  of  the  art  of  pharmacy  among  the 
Hebrews. 

In  Assyria,  cuneiform  inscriptions  teach 
that  the  healing  art  was  practised  by  the  priest- 
hood at  a  very  early  date.*  Ancient  Egyptian 
inscriptions**  illustrate  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion, while  a  papyrus  3300  years  B.C*  gives 
prescription  formulx.  Recent  explorations  have 
brought  to  light  the  interesting  code  of  Ham- 
murabi, king  of  Babylonia,  2250  B.C,'  in  which 
we  read  of.  the  doctor  healing  the  sick,  and  the 
surgeon  operating  with  the  knife,  but  in  which 
we  find  no  reference  to  the  compounding  of 
medicines.  _  By  inference,  then,  we  know  that 
the  physician  and  the  pharmacist  of  ancient 
Susa  must  have  been  identical,  wnce  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that,  had  this  not  been  the  case,  a 
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document  emboc^ag  such  minutue:  of  deteub  in 
law  would  have  omsidered  penalties  for  phar- 
macists' blunders,  as  well  as  for  medical  and 
surgical  ma^ractke.  In  Guaa  and  Japan, 
pharmacy,  coexistent  with  theiT  earliest  recorda, 
IS  a  curious  art,  while  India,  as  shown  in  its 
*Qiaraka-Samhit£**  (8th  century,  or  eariierX 
is  to  be  credited  with  a  wonderfiu  detail  study 
of  drugs  and  simple  pharmaceutical  prepara^ 
ttons. 

Glancing  rapidly  over  the  history  of  the 
world,  we  find  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages 
a  like  development  of  the  ^larmadst's  art 
Swayed  originally  by  reli^ous  principles,  the 
people  looked  naturally  to  me  priest  as  council- 
or and  helper,  for  physical  as  well  as  for  moral 
ailments.  In  mediaeval  time^,  <Knirist  as  an 
Apothecary,*  surrounded  by  the  well-known  im- 
plnnents  of  the  art,  was  the  subject  of  more 
than  one  painting.  Of  the  semi-barbarous 
tribes  of  mediaeval  history,  the  Druids,  who 
were  held  in  such  veneration  'by  the  people  that 
thar  authority  was  almost  absolute,  were  espe- 
cially proficient  in  mystic  rites  and  medicine.* 
It  is  recorded  that  "tne^  nine  rural  arts  known 
and  practised  by  the  ancient  Cyniry,  before  they 
became  possessed  of  cities  and  a  sovereignty,' 
which  was  before  the  time  of  Prydain  ab  Aldd 
Mawr,^  about  1000  ^  b.c,  was  medicine.'  The 
abori^nes  of  America  attained  a  considerable 
skill  in  phaimacy,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  collec- 
tion in  our  own  possession,  of  stone  mortars 
from  prehistoric  Kentucky  tonAs,  and  lava, 
mortars  employed  in  the  processes  of  making 
remedies  and  face  paints,  from  the  habitations 
of  the  lost  Arizona  Mound  Builders.  In  fact, 
the  records  of  early  man,  everjrwhere,  give  evi- 
dence of  some  form  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  rudiments  of  pharmacy.  Said  the 
erudite  Dr.  Alexander  Wilder,  *Every  country 
having  a  literature  of  andent  periods  of  its  his- 
toHL  possesses  some  account  of  a  healing  art** 

The  early  healing  arts,  among  primitive  peo- 
ples, were  dominated  by,  or  connected  with  reli- 

fious  rites,  and  consequently,  with  such,  *the 
unctions  of  the  physician  are  usually  united 
with  those  of  the  priest  and  civil  ruler,*^  to 
whom  was  relegated  both  the  compounding  and 
the  administering  of  drugs.  Ignorance  and  su- 
perstition led  natural^  to  belief  in  sorcery, 
charms  and  witchcraft,  as  well  as  to  confidence 
in  the  priest-physician,  and  faith  in  the  wisdom 
of  philosophers,  astrologers,  believers  in  divina- 
tions and  the  charm  of  soothsayers.'  Hence  we 
find  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  word 
^fiOKov  to  be  sorcery,  with  which  the  prim- 
itive practice  of  medicine  fand  pharmacy)  was 
often  most  intricately  complicated,  a  practice 
exemplified  to-day  by  belated  people,  for  exam- 
ple, by  the  *pow-wow*  methods  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  "Medicine  Man,*  and  the  *Ordeal 
Tests'  of  the  Africau.  The  separation  of  the 
duties  of  the  physician,  as  we  know  him,  from 
the  offices  of  the  priest  or  charm  healer,  came 
as  a  natural  sequence  to  civilization's  progress, 
and  marks  the  first  step  in  die  development  of 
the  pharmacist. 

Evolution  of  Pharmacy.— For  a  long  pe- 
riod this  process  necessarily  consisted  of  a  pick- 
ing out,  or  establishing,  of  remedial  agents,  and 
an  excision  of  religious  ceremony.  By  slow 
degrees,  the  sacred  groves  and  pagan  temples 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  hospitals  for 
Ihc    sick,    and   priests    and    mystics  were 


no  loaser  regarded  as  special  physicians  for 
disordtfs  of  the  body,  llie  magic  touch  of  a 
k>ve  draugbt,  or  philter,  the  li^endary  *cry  of 
the  mandrake  toot,*  the  casting  of  the  horo- 
soope,  the  influence  of  metals,  plants,  consteU 
latioas,  the  forebodbg  bad  sign,  and  the  acts 
of  witches  and  wizards  these  and  such  as  these 
became  severally  less  conspicuous,  and  were 
B^dually  etiminated  from  the  domain  of  medi- 
cine. A  majority  of  such  remedial  agents  as 
were  used  even  to  the  very  door  of  the  19di 
century,  were  likewise  destined  to  be  displaced, 
tiiduding  a  osultitude  of  loathsome  mixtures  and 
concoctions,  such  as  preparations  of  vipers  and 
toads,  excrement,  hw  lice,  dead  creatures,  se- 
lected parts  of  animal  viscefa,  dead  human  be- 
ings, etc,  etc.  In  the  march  of  events,  the  al- 
chemistic  comi^exities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  such 
as  Van  Helmont's  *Amulet,'>  Albertus  Magnus' 
«Elixir  of  Ufe,*  the  "Elixir  Album,*  "Elixir 
Rubrimi,*  and  a  multitude  of  elixirs  of  the 
Disciples  of  Hermetic  Philosophy  disappeared, 
as  did  also  the  numberless  complex  distillates 
and  illogical  compounds  of  memaeval  Europe, 
a  few  of  which,  however,  have  left  fragments 
of  their  skeletons,  reclassified,  to  cumber  our 
pharmacopoeiaa.  As  examples  of  such  linger- 
ing compounds  that  came  thus  to  our  doors 
may  be  cited  "Elixir  of  Vitriol,*  which  gave  us 
aromatic  sulphuric  add;  "Elixir  Salutis,*  which 

five  us  compound  tincture  of  senna:  "Elixir 
royrietatis  *  which  gave  us  compound  tincture 
of  aloes;  "Elixir  Stomachicum,*  which  gave  us 
compound  tincture  of  gentian;  "Elixir  Sacrum,* 
which  gave  us  tmctare  of  rhubarb  and  aloes. 
Taken  as  a  wholes  we  perceive  in  the  history  of 
pharmaco-medidne  a  m^ty  struggle  or  tur- 
moil through  the  passing  ages,  amidst  which 
reason  graoually  toolp'  the  place  of  both  fani^ 
and  faith,  and  in  which  the  action  of  definite 
drugs  repbKed  diann,  superstition,  and  the  at- 
tractive mystery  of  occultism.  As  a  factor,  as 
well  as  a  shadowy  actor  in  it  all,  is  to  be  seen 
the  growth  of : 

The  Pbamacitt—  Not  until  die  18th  cen- 
tury had  well  passed  into  history,  did  the  p bar- 
mad  s<  ^ear  as  a  distinct  factor  in  his  un- 
happy strugfcle  for  individuality.  Into  the  field 
where  religion,  legend,  superstitiosi  and  medi- 
dne  were  commingled,  the  aldiemtsts^  those 
searchers  for  the  *AIk^est,*  the  ■Philosopher's 
Stone,*  the  "Quinu  Essentia,*  or  "Soul  of  the 
Four  Elements,*  wedg^  -themsdvcs.  Not  only 
were  these  men  destined  to  serve  thar  parts  is 
the  birth  of  modem  chemistry,  but  in  the  evolu- 
tioa  of  the  ^lannadst  as  welL  Such  as  Para- 
celsus. Cagliostro,  the  healers  by  v^tables 
(Galenical  pharmacy),  the  advocates  of  miner- 
als (remedies  originated  by  fire),  each  in  turn 
combated  for  supremacy,  while  the  votaries  ol 
sulphur  (the  "Home  of  the  Spirit*),  Mercury 
( the  "connecting  link  between  spirit  and 
body*),  the  users  of  animal  and  vegetable  nos- 
trums, the  believers  in  the  doctrines  of  signa- 
tures, of  charms,  of  mystidsm  and  astrolt^, 
by  turns  deceived  the  people,  zad  themselves  as 
well,  and  racked  and  tortured  humanity.  Char- 
latanism was  ever  rampant;  mystery,  decq^tion, 
fallacy  and  legend  rdgned  supreme.  Fact  con- 
cerning both  remedies  and  diseases  dovetailed 
so  dosdy  into  fancy,  both  of  form  and  ex* 
pression,  as  to  mystify  both  the  actors  and  be- 
holders, and  to  distract  the  historian.  But  at 
last,  as  a  result  of  this  ord^  and  struggle,  the 
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iriqwdan,  freed  largely  f  rdm  the  realm  «(  mys* 
tiasm,  became  a  sdi-exUtiiig  entity.  Yet,  for  a 
long  period,  he  served  a  dual  part,  for  he  was 
both  the  giver  and  the  maker  of  tnedicitie,  «4ule 
the  surgeon  and  the  barber  were  still  one.  Now 
came  a  cry  for  the  separation  of  the  art  of 
compotmdin^  from  the  art  of  prescribing  medi- 
cine, but  it  18  impossible,  in  a  limited  article^ 
to  locate  with  exactness  the  dates  of  die  vary^ 
iag  differentiations,  inasmuch  as  the  process  has 
not  been  a  uniform  proceeding,  so  far  as  ^ther 
periods  or  countries  are  ccmcemed.  Different 
countries  moved  separately,  as  indeed  did  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  same  country.  Nor  do 
th«y  to-day  parallel  each  other.  There  have 
been  ebbs  and  flows  in  die  mardi  of  caviliza- 
tion,  and  to  these  medicine  has  ever  respwided, 
and  yet  responds.  For  example,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Aristotle,'  the  "physician"  practised 
medicine,  and  the  business  oi  the  'apothecary'* 
consisted  in  "preparing  and  dispensing  medi- 
cines* ;  and  yet,  not  until  1754  did  the  code  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburg  prohibit 
their  Fellows  and  Licentiates  from  "keeping 
an  Aoothecazy  Shim.*  In  En^and.  a  still 
greater  license  prevailed  in  the  selling  of  medi- 
cises,  which  were  not  infreauently  earned  "by 
grocers  as  a  part  of  their  stock,  until  1617,  when 
It  was  1^  law  enacted  that  "no  grocer  should 
keep  an  apothecary's  shop,  ana  no  surgeon 
should  sell  medicines.'  Even  when  the  shop  of 
the  apothecarv  finally  took  a  recognized  place 
as  a  supply  for  medicine,  the  apothecary  did 
mpre  or  less  prescritmup.  This,  propordonately, 
led  to  a  degree  of  rivalry  and  even  antagonism 
between  phjrsicians  and  apothecaries,  an  antago- 
nism which  had  come  down  throuRh  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  15th,  16th  and  l7th  centuries, 
bsting  even  into  the  19th  century.*  Finally, 
under  the  inroads  of  modern  science  and  the 
higlKr  ethics  of  the  leading  professional 
men  of  healing^  the  physician  turned  his 
attmtion  more  directly  to  therapy,  while  the 
coexisting  tnrber  and  surgeon  separated. 
Chemistry  became  a  modern  science,  and  phar- 
macy a  recognized  art,  but  one  whose  limits  are 
even  yet  uodeBned,  for  never  has  the  "apothe- 
cary* been  rwarded  merely  as  a  'collector  or 
compounder  of  drugs.* 

The  latter  part  of  the  pharmacist's  evolution 
may  be  |[ra^ica)ly  shown  by  a  study  of  the  suc- 
cessive issues  of  the  Etiropean  pharmacopeias, 
to  which  we  may  briefly  allude;  The  first  Eng- 
lish pharmaco^a,  issued  (1618)  by  the  Col- 
1^  of  Physicians,  carried  man^  curious  mix- 
tures and  many  cumbersome,  ndicutous  com- 
pounds. "Thenaca  Andromachi,*  containing  60 
ingredients  (one  of  them  a  prei>aration  of 
vipers),  ami  other  prescriptions  of  similar  com- 
plexity held  place,  even  in  the  revision  of  1650. 
But  animal  drugs  and  similar  products  were 
gradually  relegated  to  obsctlrity,  and  finally, 
when  chemistry  became  the  master  of  alchemy, 
and  the  art  of  conHKHinding  became  separate 
from  the  art  of  prescribing,  mysticism  practi- 
cally vanished  from  the  field  of  European  phar- 
macy, leaving  a  number  of  pharmacopeias,  each 
bearing  momiied  relics  of  formulae  that  had 
sifted  to  them  from  the  past'* 

American,  Pbannac^^In  the  early  prac- 
tice of  American  mediane.  remedies  similar  to 
those  employed  in  England  naturall>[  prevailed. 
In  our  infancy,  such  works  as  the  Dispensatory 
of  Qiiinc;y,  and  the  Dublin  and  Edinburg  dis- 
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vensatories  were  cot^caous  authorities.  £jie- 
ush  text-books  and  EjigUsh  educational  tnstiti>- 
tions,  directly  or  indirectly,  schooled  the  ma- 
jority of  American  physicians.  From  them  the 
professors  in  the  American  medical  colleges 
drew  their  inspiration.*  Familiar  English  coiri- 
pounds,  such  as  Dover's  Powder,  James'  Pow- 
der, Fowler's  Solution,  Elixir  of  Vitriol,  Sweet 
Spirit  of  Nit^,  Hicra  Picra^  Black  Drop,  Laud- 
auim,  Paregoric,  et&»  were  everywhere  in 
evidence; 

Early  American  pharmaceutical  preparar 
tions,  like  the  practice  o£  American  medicin& 
were  thus  but  the  outcome  of  the  tran^lanted 
^iglish  art,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  was  a 
conglomerate  from  out  the  siftiz^  of  mediaeval 
Europe,  which  in  turn  liad  heired  th^  temvns  . 
of  ancient  sects  and  systems.  As  an  example, 
althou^  sassafrasf  and  sarsaparilla  were  in- 
troduced into  the  Cordic  Dispensatory,  in  1502, 
American  remedial  agents  were  not  taken  seri- 
ously, even  in  America,  utuil  long  after,  this 
date.  American  medicine,  as  well  as  therap;jr, 
were,  until  the  opening  of  the  19th  centnnr,  in 
the  hands  oi  the  f^ysician,  who  prescribed  from 
his  own  stock  of  dnigs^  There  is  oo  evidence 
that  a  pharmacist,  as  now  known,  existed,  in 
America  prwding  the  Rev<^ution.  The  first 
American  attempt  at  separating  the  two  factors 
then  vested  in  the  physician,  was  made  -by  Dr. 
John  Morgan,  of  Pbatade^hia,  in  an  address 
(30  May  1765),  for  which  he  was  severely 
criticised  for  "trying  to  transplant  into  a  aow 
country,  ideas  that  were  suited  only  to  con- 
tinental practice.*  "  Not  until  1774  did  another 

ghysician  write  aprescription,  when  Dr.  Abra- 
am  Chovert  of  Pnilade^tlua  presumed  to  make 
the  Innovation. 

No  author,  no  committee,  even,  ventured  to 
issue  an  American  pharmacopeia  before  1778, 
at  which  date. William  Brown  published  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,"  a  little  work  of  32  pages 
for  the  use  of  die  military  hospital  of  Washing- 
ton's army.it  This  was  followed,  1808,  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  and  in  1820  by  the  first  edition  of  the 
Pharmaooip(£ia  of  the  United  States,  whidi  has 
since  been  revised  each  decade,  silthough  in 
1830,  owing  to  a  split  in  the  convention,  two 
revisions  ajtpeared,  one  from  New  York,  the 
other  from  Philadelphia.    See  Fharhacopeia. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
which  met  first  in  1852,  and  continuously  each 
year  thereafter,  excepting  1862.  has  been  of  in- 
valualble  service  in  advanung  American  phar- 
macy. To  its  endeavors  may  be  added  the  in- 
fluence of  the  State  Plmrmaceutical  societies 
and  their  publications,  as  well  as  the  many 
journals  on  pharmacy.  The  attention  of  olv- 
serving  physicians  and  'botanists  practising  in 
rural  American  districts,  and  others,  was  finally 
drawn  to  the  possibilities  of  the  American  flora, 
which  was  destined,  eventually,  to  comribute  its 
quota  of  remedial  agents.  Among  the  keen  ob- 
servers of  that  time  may  be  mentioned  B.  S. 
Barton,  Benjamin  Rush,  Manassch  Cutler.  Wm. 
Tully,  C.  S.  Rafinesque,  Jaccfc  Bigelow,  Robley 

•  The  firrt  jn  America  to  teach  medicine,  including 
matenft  medica,  plmmwcy  «nd  pharmaceutical  Chemistrr. 
ms  Dr.  John  HorgBn,  176S,  Philadelphlft. 

t  Tha  nnt^maricsn  ranedy  iotroduocd  into  Europe, 
ftbout,  1562.  Fim  described  in  deUil  by  the  Spamsh 
ptirnaan,  Motwrdo.  of  Scrilla,  ui 

t  The  BoUoIcqI  ImtiM  of  Haauseh  Cutter.  178S, 
and  SdMMpf,  17S7.  coal4  Boarcely  be  called  mtdUat.  ■ 
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Dut^Iison,  Sanraet  Thomson,  Stephen  Elliott, 
Daniel  Drake,  Wooster  Beadi,  R.  E.  Griffith, 
Wm.  ZoIHcoffer,  John  King  and  nmnerous 
others. 

In  the  first  half  of,  the  19lh  century  the 
Thomsonian  and  Eclectic  schools  of  medicine 
arose,  whose  efforts  were  conspicuously  devoted 
to  the  study  of  American  vegetable  products 
and  the  suppression  of  cruelty  in  medication, 
such  as  blistering,  bleeding,  salivation  and  the 
use  of  depleting  energetics.  In  1821,  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy  was  instituted, 
white  the  New  Yoric  College  of  Pharmacy 
opened  in  1829.  The  JourmU  of  the  Philadel- 
phia  College  of  Pharmacy  (the  first  journal 
on  pharmacy  in  the  English  language),  ap- 
peared in  1825,  and  the  American  Druggists' 
Circular  in  1857,  to  be  followed  by  a  number 
of  journals  on  pharmacy,  now  current  A 

Sower  in  themselves,  great  has  been  their  in- 
uence. 

These  separated  and  of-ten  anta^nistic  fac- 
tors led  to  a  remarkable  interest  ra  American 
medicines,  which  was  furthered  by  the  rivalries 
both  of  the  American  sdiools  in  medicine,  and 
hy  die  sects  and  factions  practising  medicine  in 
Ainerica^  from  which  must  not  be  excluded 
those  using  ^Domestic  Medicine,*  as  well  as  the 
•hydropaths*  and  the  so-called  *Indian  Doctors.* 
About  this  period  (middle  of  tiie  19th  century), 
pharmacists  t>eg3n  to  give  their  attentiop  more 
uberally  to  remedies  that  were  increasingly 
American,  while  simple  preparations,  equally  as 
■effective  but  more  pleasant,  were  devised  to  re- 
place the  more  complex  Fharmacopceiat  mix- 
tures. The  *Compound  Tinctures*  (the  elixirs 
of  old) ,  "Compound  Powders,"  etc.,  were 
largely  displaced  by  fluid  extracts,  and  simple 
tinctures,  while  the  great  class  of  foreign  con- 
fections or  conserves,  the  numerous  treacle 
mixtures,  die  many  electuaries,  the  distilled 
waters  of  herbs  and  mixtures  of  herbs,  familiar 
in  Eurtmean  Pharmacopoeias,  also  mostly  dis- 
appeared. 

Let  us  now  brieflj;  consider  this  evolution 
of  medicinal  products  in  its  connection  with  the 
practice  of  American  medicine,  for  medicine 
and  pharmacy  are  inseparable.  Until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century,  remedies  nasty  and 
violent  were  not  only  prevalent,  but  were  pre- 
scribed in  heroic  doses.  The  public,  as  wefl  as 
the  medical  profession,  had  been  taught  to  con- 
sider desirable  drug  action  as  necessarily  con- 
nected with  systemic  shock.  Pharmaceutical 
preparations,  as  well  as  dosage,  were  such  as 
usually  violated  the  patient's  conception  of 
pleasure,  rest  and  peace.  Distasteful  decoctions 
and  concoctions,  salivating  mercurials,  violent 
emeties,  blisters  and  escharotics,  bleeding  and 
torturim;  medianical  processes,  were  conspicu- 
ous. This  condition  confronted  pharmacy 
when  Coxe's  American  Dispensatory  appeared 
(1806),  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Pharmaco- 
peia, already  mentioned  (1820).  No  less  was 
It  a  factor  when  appeared  in  1833  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  *  Dispensatory  of  the  United 
States,*  fashioned  like  that  of  Coxe^  after  the 
European  dispensatories,  but  yet  evidencing  a 
spirit  of  unrest  and  independence.  Already  had 
arisen  in  America  a  growing  questioning  of 
such  methods  of  medication,  a  questioning  that 
was  fostered,  if  not  insdc^ated,  by  the  attacks 
of  the  irregulars,  the  faddists,  the  various 
curers  bjr  secret  piixtures,  and  independent  agita- 


tors outside  the  medical  professim,  who,  with- 
out much  hope  of  success,  and  with  no  system- 
atic plan,  demanded  reform,  both  in  me^od 
and  medicine.  Their  indinent  attempt  was  first 
a  questioning  cry,  next  an  energetic  plea,  then 
a  demand  for  kindness  to  the  sick.  But  these 
alike  met  the  resistance  of  a  body  of  phyadam 
trained  by  the  authority  of  centuries  in  the 
belief  that  disease  was  due  to  devils,  as  an 
invading  entity,  and  that  the  devil  must  be 
fought  by  fire.  The  crusade  that  followed 
made  Wooster  Beach  (see  Ecianicisic)  and 
Samuel  Thomson  conqncuous.  Eurc^iean  drug 
conglomerates  were  finaHy  bitterly  and  pnblicly 
assailed,  as  well  as  were  the  generally  accepted 
methods  of  those  who  treated  disease  by  such 
authori^  as  reigned  supreme,  espedatly  bleed- 
ing, blistering  and  mercurials.  Thoug^ful 
physicians  likewise  became  imbued  widi  a  de- 
sire for  new  and  more  kindly  agents  to  take 
the  place  of  harsh  and  disagreeable  femedies. 
All  this  gave  both  an  incentive  and  an  enccmr- 
agement  to  pharmacists,  and  now  it  was  mat 
American  substitutes  for  Enropean  remedies, 
both  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  prcfniations,  be- 
gan to  creep  into  conspicuity.  The  resultant 
more  elegant  pharmaceutical  preparations  and 
more  direct  remedies  led  also  to  simplicity  of 
medication,  tfiat  was  fortified  by  the  discovery 
of  a  few  proximate  principles  of  plants.  New 
processes  and  new  classes  of  t4iannaceutical 
preparations  now  b^n  to  prevail,  on  jAanna- 
coponal  authority. 

As  in  medibine,  so  in  pharmaQr.  The  pe- 
form  b^n  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  I9tfa  cen- 
tury with  the  application  of  the  process  of  per- 
colation to  powdered  drugs,  suggested  by  Count 
Real  in  1815,  and  adopted  by  Roullay  Brothers, 
Paris,  France,  1837.  This  process  took  deep 
root  in  America,  and  owing  diiefly  to  the 
impetus  iHven  the  subject  the  French  phar- 
macist, Dtthamel,  in  his  paper  republidied  in 
the  <American  Journal  of  Pharmacy*  (18K), 
and  to  the  effon^s  of  Proctor,  Graham,  Parish, 
Squibb,  and  others,  it  was  adopted  in  die  1840 
Pharmacopoeia,  in  making  *Fluid  Extracts.* 

This  new  class  of  i^armaceutical  prepara- 
tions, the  'Fluid  Extracts,*  was  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  decoAions,  infusions  and 
coRunon  tinctures  then  so  common^  employed 
American  manufacturing  pharmacists  and  imar- 
maceutical  factories  now  for  the  first  time  be- 
came a  factor  in  pharmacy,  and  turned  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  promi^ng 
field.  By  means  of  special  studies,  improved 
appliances,  and  expert  manipulative  talent,  they 
accomplished  more  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected of  the  circumscribed  apothecary,  of  end- 
less cares,  limited  oppoatnnities,  and  innumer- 
able sho^  diversions.  Factory-made,  sugar- 
coated  inlls  were  introduced  (followers  of 
French  coated  drages),  and  attained  a  wonder- 
ful popularity  (1860  to  1880).  These  were 
closely  followed  by  gelatine  coated  pills  (known 
long  previously,  but  nearly  foiyotten),  and 
under  the  force  of  these  machine-made  prod- 
ucts and  their  numberless  combinations,  the  art 
of  extemporaneous  pill-maldng  by  prescription, 
practically  disappeared  from  the  realm  of  the 
American  pharmacist.  Then  came  factory- 
made,  empty,  gelatine  capsules  for  encasing 
powders  and  masses,  and  finally,  at  the  close 
of  the  19th  century,  with  a  rush,  came  mechani- 
cal taiblets  of  various  fancy  colors  and  designs 
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carrying  divided  amounts  of  drags,  and 
stamped  into  a  variety  of  pleasing  forms. 
These  being  advertised  to  physicians,  largely 
brushed  aside  the  prescription-made  powders  of 
the  a^thecary.  Trade  emulsions  and  trade- 
marked  specialties  also  took  a  place  in  medica- 
tion, while  elixirs  (1860  to  1875)  in  the  way 
oi  sweetened  and  aromatized  liquids,  arose 
in  numberless  combinations  to  help  the 
manufacturer  in  his  aggressive  inroads. 
The  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine  idt  the 
toudi  of  the  times,  and  turned  its  at- 
tention to  the  evolving  of  remedies  more  ef- 
fective and  more  pleasant  than  were  the  vety 
disagreeable  early  Eclectic  products.  The  first 
edition  of  Kings  'American  Dispensatory' 
(1852),  had  been  a  great  factor  in  correlating 
and  somewhat  simplifying  Eclectic 'preparations, 
after  which  Scudder's  aggressive  attadcs  on  the 
complex  (shot-gun  processes^  in  Eclectic  medi- 
cine, and  his  luea  in  ixbali  of  kindlier,  more 
effective  and  more  pleasant  reme^es,  estab- 
lished the  reformation.  The  heroic  methods  of 
Samuel  Thomson  were  likewise  abandoned  1^ 
his  followers  (now  known  as  the  Physio-Medi- 
cal school) ,  until  the  past  harshness  of  Thom- 
sonian  practice  contrasts  with  their  present 
methods,  about  as  favorably  as  does  the  evolu- 
tion in  the  Eclectic  school.  Notwithstanding 
ridicule  and  sarcasm  of  the  "Regular"  medical 
profession,  the  pleasant  granules^  and  ^lutions 
of  Homceopathy  found  favor  with  the  public, 
and  although  of  European  origin,  found  a  fer- 
tile and  responsive  field  in  America,  serving 
American  pharmacy  and  medication  even  more 
than  its  disciples  appreciate,  or  its  antagonists 
concede.  The  inroad  of  these  discordant  fac- 
tors came  between  1820  and  the  century's  dose. 
With  increasing  r^di^  they  followed  each 
other,  and  together  led  to  a  1)rushing  out  of 
the  <Usagreeable  old,  and  its  replacement  with 
a  more  pleasant  new. 

Looking  back  over  this  period,  one  perceives, 
mainly,  the  biftemess  of  nvals  and  antagonists, 
the  calumnies  and  attacks  of  individuals,  the 
contentions  of  sects  in  medicine,  and  of  fac- 
tions in  i^iarmacy.  But  this  discord  of  the  fac- 
tors was  accompanied  i>y  a  harmonious  mov^ 
ment  of  the  whole,  in  which  pharmacy  and 
medidne  were  slowly  uplifted,  and  by  "vriiich 
the  people  have  surely  ^benefited. 

^  The  Present  in  Pharmacy^  Contrasted 
with  half  a  century  ago,  the  art  of  pharmacy  in 
America  is  scarcely  to  be  recognized  by  either 
the  constituents  of  physicians'  prescriptions,  or 
bv  dasses  of  pharmaceutical  preparations. 
True,  the  Pharmacopeia  still  gives  place  to 
tinctures,  syrups,  piUs,  decoctions,  infusions, 
etc,  while  old  style  bottles  stiH  cumber  the  phar- 
madsts'  shdves,  but  in  practice  the  remedial 
preparations  of  the  last  century  are  no  longer 
supreme,  and  many  drugs  then  deemed  vital 
are  obsolete.  Bitter  has  been  the  crusade  that 
resulted  in  their  displacement,  a  revolution  has 
it  been,  largely  to  be  credited  to  the  factors  that 
America  has  evolved  and  fostered,  since  she 
arose  to  take  an  active,  critical  part  in  the  evo- 
lution of  modem  pharmacy. 

At  present,  the  evolution  of  pharmaceutical 
plant  preparations  is  increasingly  teaching  that, 
in  their  natural  settings,  they  constitute  classes 
of  substances  that  cannot  be  wholly  paralleled 
by  isolated  constituents.  In  thdr  interstructural 
fonns  and  relation^ips,  plant  constituents  are, 


as  a  dass,  colloidal  or  amorphous.  It  is  now 
becoming  apparent  that  the  sdence  of  phar- 
maceutical chemistry  applied  to  the  ve^table 
kii^om  demands  the  dosest  investigation  of 
colloidal  attributes,  and  of  connected,  catal^ic 
affinities.  A  pronounced  feature  in  alkaloidal 
problems  is  the  discovery  (by  John  Uri 
Lloyd),  that  colloidal  hydrous  aluminum  sili- 
cate has  a  spedal  affinity  for  all  alkaloids. 
This  affinity  is  considered  as  an  adhesion  attrac- 
tion, the  compounds  of  even  the  bitter  alkaloids, 
suck  as  strychniae,  being  tastdess  or  nearly  so. 
These  compounds  have  the  remarkable  quality 
of  retaining  their  integrity  in  the  presence  of 
dilute  (aqueous)  acids,  while  dilute  alkalies 
liberate  the  alkaloids  from  combination.  This 
fact  enables  physidans  to  administer  freely 
alkaloids  that,  uncombined,  would  disturb  the 
stomadi,  because  in  the  add  gastric  juice,  the 
alkaloid  is  inert.  As  an  example  may  be  men- 
tioned the  emetic  alkaloids  of  ipecac,  chief  of 
which  is  emetine,  that  in  this  combiiiation  have 
no  nauseating  qu^ities. 

An  Amencan  ^^armacy®  (drug  store)  now 
embraces  not  only  medicines,  but  many  fordgn 
substances  which  permit  of  profit  The  country 
drug  store  carries  a  miscellaneous  assortment 
of  nearly  every  description,  even,  at  times,  in- 
duding  grocenes,  wall  paper,  paints,  glass  and 
oils.  In  our  dties  the  past  50  years  have,  as  a 
rule,  exduded  oils,  paints  and  glass  from  the 
pbarmadst's  province,  hut  have  introduced 
candies,  fancy  soda  beverages,  and  many  similar 
substances  fully  as  foreign  to  medidne.  Pre- 
scriptions are  to  a  less  degree  than  formerly 
compounded  from  preparations  prepared  by  the 
pharmadst,  factory-made  products  being  favored 
fay  physicians  to  a  great  extent,  and  increasingly. 
Ready  made  spedaities  for  the  sdf-cure  of  dis- 
ease are  becoming  familiar  to  the  public,  who 
purchase  tablets  and  {alls  of  active  drugs  so 
freely,  as  increasingly  to  breed  harmful  drug 
habits,  a  wrong  that  now  receives  the  urgent 
attention  of  lawmakers  and  philanthropists. 
The  past  decade  has  brought  from  Germany  a 
number  of  patented,  copyrighted  and  trade- 
marked  synthetics,  introduced  first  to  the  med- 
ical profession,  who  prescribed  them  by  name. 
Thus  they  became  known  to  the  laity,  who 
soon  became  sdf-prescribers  of  energetic  rem- 
edies, such  as  the  hazardous  heart  d^ressants, 
whose  employment  is  not  without  risk,  even 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  physidan.  This 
pernicious  effect  of  over-drugging  by  these  sub- 
stances, as, well  as  by  the  narcotics  of  old,  has 
perhaps  led  an  increasing  class  of  dtizens  to 
(fiscard  all  remedies,  and  to  discredit  all  physi- 
dans, thdr  bdiefs  remin^ng  one  of  the  healers 
of  the  far  distant  past,  ^en  the  Church  cared 
for  (both  sinritual  and  temporal  ailments.  And 
lastly,  may  be  briefly  noted  the  introduction 
of  animal  extracts,  anti-toxins  and  serums, 
which  came  at  the  very  close  of  the  19th  century. 
Within  recent  years,  uiese  animal  products  have 
claimed  the  attention  of  many  physidans,  the 
iong  estaUished  animal  digestive  agents,  pepsin 
ana  panmatin  bdng  well-known  examples. 
Proline  sources  of  supply  of  such  as  these  are 
the  slaughter-houses  of  America,  from  whidi 
come  an  extensive  line  of  crude  products,  once 
considered  as  *offal,*  but  now  offered  in  ?ood 
faith  to  manufacturers  of  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts, for  utilization  in  the  direction  of  serums 
and  vacdnes.  The  following  is  a  list  of  *am- 
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Dial  glands*  recently  offered  by  a  rqiutable 
packing  company:  Parathyroid  glands,  pectoral 
glands,  sheep  uiyroids,  inguinal  glands,  pre- 
crural  lymph  stands,  prescapular  (Hands,  mam- 
mary glands,  pancreas  glands  or  Uver  sweet- 
breads, posterior  sublingual,  pineal  glands,  hog 
ovaries,  calf  thyroids,  stomach  linings  for  pep- 
sin, calf  thyroid  glands,  bee£  Uiyroids,  suprarenal 
glands,  sheep  thymus  glands,  reto-pfaaryngeal 
glands,  calf  thymus  or  throat  sweetbreads,  pitui- 
tary glands,  beef  thymus  gland  or  throat  sweet- 
breads, anterior  sublingual,  beef  ovary  glands, 
hog  thyroids,  sheep  ovaries,  'or  any  other 
pharmaceutical  preparations  in  our  line." 

AU  these  conspiring  influences  together  with 
annoying  State  pharmacy  laws,  and  the  inroads 
of  cut-rate  druggists  and  aggressive  department 
stores,  have  no  doubt  harassed  the  dupensing 
pharmacist  And  yet,  the  Utontare  ox  phar- 
macy to-day  is  the  most  «xten8ive  in  all  its 
record,  the  atest  edition  o£  the  Pharmacopeia  of 
the  United  States  is  superior  to  anything  that 
has  preceded,  and  pharmacenlicai  education  is 
the  most  comprehensive  and  exacting  in  all 
American  history. 

•  *  «  *  * 

The  author  is  indebted  to  the  Lloyd  Library 
for  the  data  on  which  this  paper  is  based.  The 
titles  of  Pharmacopeias  and  Materia  Medicas, 
numbering  several  hundred,  in  this  collection, 
need  not  be  given,  but  it  is  desirable  that  a 
few  volumes  concerning  the  historical  record  be 
referred  to  by  consecutive  text  numbers.  These 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Petcn.  H.  {Netur'i  timiuUtion).  '  Pktoiisl  Hirtorr  of 

Ancient  Fbamucy,'  Cbicaco  1S89. 

2.  Bben.  '  Pwynu  Bben,'  Leiptb  1889. 

i.  *  Lftwi  <rf  Henununbi,'  found  ui  ruine  of  ucient  Sum. 
Tbe  moM  endest  code  of  poblic  lam  jmt  dncovered. 
2Z50  B.C  (700  Teen  bebwe  the  time  <rf  Mows.) 
TnaaUted  tad  deecribed  in  '  Reooidt  of  the  nut,^ 
WediixiBtoa.  D.  C,  Nbtrch  1903. 

4.  '  Chewlt»&iTnliit4  '  ('  Works  of  Cbanln  ')  775  b.c. 

Tnndnted  into  BngUah  end  publuhed  by  Avuieih 
ChaiMlre  Ksviratnft.  Calcutte.  Still  in  procesa  of 
putrtiattion.) 

5.  WePcome,  '  Andent  Cymik  Medidoe,'  London  1903. 

6.  TCWwT^HirtQrT  of  Medidae.*  New  S^M^lle..  1901. 

7.  WatKm,  '  Tbe  Medical  Profaedan  of  Andent  Hmes,' 

New  Yorlc  1856.  _ 

8.  Heydon.  'Theomagia  or  The  Ten^  of  vnnJoni. 

London  1664. 

9.  Bell  and  Redwood, 'Piogreaiof  Phannacy,' London  ISSa 
W.  Lloyd  Library  Collection  ot  Pbamacopcelaa. 

11.  Uwd.  '  Historical  Story  of  Seaeafru,'  Cbicago  1898. 

12.  VilDert, '  Life  of  John  Uonan,' '  Amer.  Jour,  of  Riann.* 

1904 

13.  '  Am.  Jour.  Pharmw?.'  VtfL  50,  48M91.  U84;  Vol.  tfS, 

156-157. 1091. 

14.  Lk^d  Library  Bulletins.  Reproduction  Series,  Noe.  3  and 

4. 

Other  valuable  volumes  consulted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  paper  should  also  receive 
special  mention. 

HaesBT,  H., '  Geschicbte  d*r  Medicine,'  VoL  I,  Jena  1S75. 

Hoffman, '  History  of  American  Phannacy.'  Transactions 
Am.  Phami.  Asa'n,  1902.  , 

Park,  '  An  Stntome  of  tiie  History  of  MedieiDe,  Plma- 
daliJiia  1897. 

Renouard.  '  History  of  Medicine.'  Trans,  by  Comegys, 
Philadelphia  1867. 

Schelenz,  H., '  Geschichte  der  Pbarmane,'  Berlin  1904. 
Wise. '  Review  of  the  History  of  Medicine,'  London  1867, 

John  Uri  Lloyd, 
President  Lloyd  Library,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
PHARNACES,  far'n^-sez,  king  of  Pontus. 
son  of  Mithridates  the  Great  He  usurped  the 
throne  o£  his  father,  who  was  compelled  to 
commit  suicide,  63  B.C,  and  by  friendly  em- 
bassies to  Pompey  enjfqml  for  a  time  ^  mead- 


ship  of  Rome.  The  civil  war  hetween  Gnar 
ana  Pompey  tempted  him  to  make  an  effort  to 
extend  his  territory,  thereby  bringing  on  a  war 
with  Rome.  For  a  time  he  was  successful, 
capturing  Colchis  and  Armenia,  but  Caesar  him- 
self met  him  near  Zela  (47  B.a>,  utterly  roated 
his  armies,  and  sent  to  Rome  the  famous  mes- 
sage, "Vcm,  vidi,  vici.*  Reports  conflict  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  Phamaces,  some  aocounu 
haying  him  slain  bv  his  son-in-law,  Asander, 
while  others  make  mm  die  in  avtivi^. 

PHAROS,  an  Island  off  the  coast  of  Egypt 
opposite  Rakotis.  The  island  was  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  constructed  the  Tamons  mole  known  as  the 
Heptastadium.  At  the  entrance  of  the  greater 
harbor  Ptolemy  I  engaged  Sostratus  of  Cnidus 
to  erect  a  great  lighthouse,  which  was  brought 
to  completion  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
This  huge  tower  had  a  square  base  100  feet  to 
the  side  and  a  beacon  fire  was  maintained  at 
die  summit.  It  ranked  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  ancient  world  bnt  there  are  evident 
exaggerations  as  to  its  height  and  other  dimen- 
sions. On  7  Aug.  1303  this  lighdiouse,  long 
known  as  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  was 
partially  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  its 
ruin  was  comnleted  about  1346.  Subsequently 
the  stone  was  used  in  tbe  construction  of  the 
fort  Kait  Bal.  Consult  Tiibker,  ^Reallexikon 
des  klas«sciien  AStertums*  (Vol.  II,  8th  ed. 
Leipzig  1914). 

PHARSALtA,  fftr-siH-),  tbe  name  given 
to  the  northermost  section  of  the  great  plains 
of  southern  Thess^,  whose  principal  city  is 
Pharsalus  (q.v.).  Tne  name  of  the  district  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  battle,  better  known 
as  that  of  Pharsalus;  and  served  Lucan  (q.v.) 
as  the  title  for  his  republican  epic  glorifying 
Cato  and  the  other  opponents  of  C^sar,  many  of 
whom  were  Idlted  in  that  battle. 

PHARSALUS,  far-sa'lus  (now  Fersau  in 
Greek;  Cuatalja  in  Turid^),  city  of-southem 
Thessaly  on  the  Enipeus,  south  of  Larissa.  A 
town  01  considerable  antiqui^  with  fortifica- 
tions commanding  the  important  defiles  of  the 
Oihryst  one  of  the  gateways  of  northern  Greece, 
it  played  no  part  in  Greek  history,  but  was  the 
scene  of  a  Roman  victory  over  Philip  V  of 
Macedon  in  196,  and  in  48  B.C.  (9  August,  or 
possibly  6  June),  of  the  complete  defeat  of 
Pompey  (q.v.)  by  Julius  Cxsar  (q.vj,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  republican  RcHue.  In 
1881  Pharsalus  became  a  part  of  Greece  through 
cession,  with  Thessaly,  by  the  Turks.  In  me 
war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  the  Greeks 
wore  defeated  near  this  town  5  May  1897,  and 
the  Turks  occupied  it  the  next  day.  Since  1900 
the  dty  has  been  the  scat  of  two  Roman 
Catholic  sees:  Phanarus  and  Tfaessaliotides. 

PHARYNGITIS,  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  pharynx 
(q.v.).   See  Nose  and  Throat,  Diseases  of. 

PHARYNX,  the  region  included  in  the 
back  part  of  the  mouth  and  upper  portion  of 
the  throat.  The  pharynx  is  a  funnel-shaped 
elastic  pouch-like  passage,  about  four  inches 
in  length,  connecting  the  cavities  of  the  month 
and  nose  with  the  cesopbagus  and  the  larynx. 
In  repose  the  pharj^x  is  continuously  open 
for  the  passage  of  air  to  and  from  the  V^n^ 
During  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  j^arynx  n 
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closed  by  its  muflciilar  fibres  to  imptl  the  food 
toward  the  stomach.  As  a  whtrie,  it  is  attached 
superiorly  to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone.  Its  broadest  part  lies  opposite  the  l^oid 
bone.  Its  lowest  boundary  is  at  the  criond 
cartilage  of  the  larynx,  that  is,  abotit  the  level 
of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  where  it  passes 
into  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  narrower 
ceso^diagus  or  'gullet.*  It  is  loosely  attached 
bebutd  to  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebne 
by  areolar  tissue  destitute  of  fatty  elements. 

The  phaijmx  is  composed  of  three  coals  — 
the  inner  being  die  mucous  layer,  the  middle  a 
fibrous  coat,  and  the  outer  a  muscular  layer. 
The  muscular  coat  is  composed  of  vanous 
distinct  muscles,  chief  among  which  are  the 
three  constrictor  muscles  of  each  side.  The  in- 
ferior constrictor  arises  from  the  sides  of  the 
cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages;  the  middle  con< 
stiictor  takes  orinn  from  the  great  comu  or 
horn  of  the*  hyoia  bone,  from  the  lesser  comu, 
and  from  part  of  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament; 
while  the  superior  constrictor,  situated  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  arises  from  the 
lumular  process  of  the  si^enoid  bone.  All  of 
these  muscles  are  inserted  into  the  middle  line 
of  the  pharynx.  The  stj^o-pharyngeal  muscle 
of  each  side  arises  from  the  inner  aspect  of 
the  base  of  the  styloid  process.  The  constrictor 
muscles  of  the  pharynx  contract  upon  food  and 
cause  it  to  pass  downward  to  the  oesophagus, 
the  action  of  the  stylo-pharyngd  muscles  being 
to  draw  the  aides  of  the  pharynx  outward  and 
upward  and  so  to  widen  the  cavity  for  the 
reception  of  food  from  the  base  of  the  tongue. 
The  pharynx  forms  only_  part  of  the  mechanism 
connected  with  swallowing  the  tongue  and  the 
palate  (q.v.)  and  its  arches  and  muscles  being 
also  intimately  concerned  in  the  process.  The 
pharynx  is  also  concerned  in  die  modulation  of 
the  voice. 

The  pharynx  is  commonly  considered  as  of 
two  general  parts:  The  nasal,  or  nasopharynx 
—  that  part  above  die  plane  of  the  soft  palate; 
and  the  oral,  or  oropharynx  —  that  part  below 
the  soft  palate.  Some  anatomists  divide  the 
oropharynx  into  a  middle  section  to  which  they 
limit  that  name,  and  the  taryngofAaiynx,  die 
section  lying  next  to  the  larynx. 

Seven  apertures  open  into  the  pharynx :  The 
two  Eustachian  tubes  of  the  ear;  the  two  pos* 
tenor  nares  or  hinder  openings  of  the  nostrils; 
the  single  aperture  opening  backward  from  the 
mouth,  termed  the  isthmus  facium;  the  cordi- 
form  or  heart-shaped  opening  of  the  larynst 
guarded  by  the  epiglotis;  and  the  opening  of 
the  oesophagus,  into  which  the  pharynx  itself 
is  conunued.  See  Adenoids  ;  Alimentary 
System;  Bsaiw;  Digestion;  Nose  and  Throat. 

PHASCOLOGALB.  f&a-kd-l5  gi-le,  or 
"pouched  mouse,^  a  genus  of  small  marsupials, 
mfferin^  from  me  dasyures  in  ibcit  dentition, 
which  IS  on  the  insectivorous  order;  found 
throughout  Australia,  New  Guinea  and  the 
Aru  Islands.  They  hear  some  resemblance  to 
rats,  but  are  usuallv  much  smaUer.  The  muzzle 
IS  long  and  pointe(^  and  the  ears  are  somewhat 
rounded  and  nearly  naked.  The  pouch  is  rudi- 
mentary rarely  more  than  a  fold  in  the  skin 
below  the  teats  which  range  from  4  to  10  in 
"i?  The  latter  fact  would  indicate  that 
tnpr  produce  more  youug  at  a  birth  than  any 
other  marsupiaL   The  hind  feet  have  five  toes 


and  generally  are  broad  with  smooth  soles. 
They  feed  on  insects,  and  climb  trees  (except 
P.  Virginia  of  North  Queensland)  in  order  to 
get  them.  P.  penicillota,  or  Tapoa  Tafa,  is  one 
of  the  commonest  species*  and  is  a  pret^  little 
animsd  with  a  hushjy  tail.  The  four  Pi^niau 
varieties  are  marlnd  with  a  stripes  See 
Dasyure. 

PHASE.   See  Electrical  Terms. 

PHASE,  or  PHASIS,  m  astronomy,  one  of 
the  appearances  noted  as  to  the  illumination  of 
the  moon  in  its  passing  from  an  uniUumined 
state  (dark  moon)  through  that  of  a  continu- 
ally broadening  crescent  and  gibhous  stages  to 
a  complete  orb  (full  moon),  and  back  to  a  dark 
moon  again.  (See  Moon).  Similar  phases 
are  undergone  by  the  planets  whose  orlnts  lie 
between  that  of  the  earth  and  the  sun.  Mars, 
though  his  orbit  lies  outside  the.  earth's  orbit, 
exhibits  slight  phases;  when  in  opposition  his 
disk  is  circular,  at  all  other  times  it  is  gibbous. 
Saturn's  rings,  also,  show  limited  phases. 

PHASIS,  f&'s!s.  in  ancient  geography,  a 
navigable  river  of  Colchis,  305  miles  in  length, 
rising  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  boundary  line  betwe^i  Colchis 
and  A^a  Minor.  It  is  now  called  Riont  or  Rion 
(q.v.),  after  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Rhion 
of  antiquity.  Near  it  pheasants  were  plentiful 
and  their  name,  Phasianus  colckicus,  is  derived 
from  that  of  the  river,  Phasiam  in  Latin  mean- 
ing ^belonging  to  the  Phasis.* 

PHASMIDiB,  or  «spectre  insects,*  «leaf 

insects,*  and  ^walking  sticks,*  a  family  of 
orthopterous  insects  alHed  to  the  Mantidee,  and 
remarkable  for  their  very  close  resemblance  to 
the  leaves,  twigs,  grass  and  lichen-covered  bark 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  live.  The  family 
indudes  about  600  spedes,  nearly  all  bang 
natives  of  tropical  and  semi-trojncal  Asia, 
Africa  and  Australia.  Only  six  genera  are 
represented  in  the  United  States  and  only  one 
species,  Diapheroma  femorata,  in  the  eastern 
section.  The  others  are  to  be  found  only  in 
the  south  and  southwest.  They  arc  all  vege- 
table feeders  in  which  they  differ  from  the 
Mantida.  Some  of  them  are  destitute  of  wings, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  dead  twigs,  while 
the  motionless  attitudes  they  assume  add  to 
the  deception.  In  others,  as  the  genus  PhylHum, 
die  wings  have  the  appearance  of  withered 
leaves,  while  the  brighter  hue  of  the  wing- 
covers  of  a  few  of  larger  size  give  to  the  animal 
the  appearance  of  a  fresher  leaf.  An  interest- 
ing peculiarity  of  these  insects  is  their  ability 
to  reproduce  a  lost  limb  in  the  succeeding 
molt,  provided  the  joint  next  the  body  was 
not  severed.  See  Leaf-Insect;  Mimicry  in 
Animals;  Walking- Stick  Insect. 

PHEASANT,  the  common  appellation  of  a 
group  of  magnificent  gatlinaceons  birds  gen- 
erally considered  to  constitute  a  family  (Phasi' 
amidtr).  There  are  20  genera  indnded,  with 
over  lOO  species.  The  name  is  an  Anglicized 
form  of  the  Latin  Phasianus.  The  upper  man- 
dible is  arched,  overhangs  the  lower  at  the  tip, 
and  is  naked  at  its  base ;  the  nostrils  are  placed 
at  'the  base  of  the  mandible,  and  are  covered  by 
a  scale.  The  cheeks,  region  about  the  eyes, 
and  often  other  parts  of  the  head  are  naked 
and  often  provided  with  fleshy  outgrowdis. 
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The  wings  arc  short;  the  tail  long,  wedge- 
shaped,  and  consisting  of  18  to  32  feathers,  biit 
with  its  coverts  often  presenting  a  remarkable 
development.  The  three  front  toes  are  united 
by  a  membrane  np  to  the  first  jmat,  and  the 
hinder  toe  is  articulated  to  the  tarsus.  The 
males  possess  homy  tarsal  spurs.  The  food 
consists  of  grains,  soft  herbage,  roots  and  in- 
sects. Pheasants  are  chiefly  terrestrial  in 
habits,  taking  short,  rapid  flights  when  alarmed. 
They  are  polygamous,  the  males  and  females 
consorting  promiscuously  together '  during  the 
breeding-time,  which  occurs  io  spring.  The 
simple  nest  is  commonly  formed  amid  long 
grass  or  bushes,  and  the  female  performs  the 
entire  duties  of  incubation.  No  true  pheasants 
are  indigenous  to  America,  but  all  of  the  genera 
and  species  belong  to  Asia  and  are  particularly 
represented  in  India  and  Indo-China.  The 
English  riiw-neckcd  pheasant,  which  is  a 
familiar  bird  in  this  country,  having  been 
introduced  into  pheasantries  and  preserves, 
is  a  hybrid  between  the  ring-necked  pheasant 
{Phastanus  torquatus),  imported  from  China 
about  a  century  ago,  and  P.  colckicus,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  Great  Britain 
hv  the  Romans,  but  may  have  been  native.  This 
pheasant  is  found  throughout  southern  Europe, 
and  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans;  Jason  is  reported  to  have  brought  it 
from  Colchis  in  the  famous  ship  Argo.  The 
English  pheasant  often  has  also  blood  of  P. 
versicolor  and  the  plumage  varies  accordingly. 

These  birds  breed  freely  in  a  domesticated 
state.  The  pheasant  will  interbreed  with  the 
common  fowl,  the  Guinea  fowl,  and  even  with 
the  black  grouse;  and  there  are  white  and  pied 
varieties  of  the  common  species.  The  hybrid 
produced  the  traion  of  a  cock-pheasant  with 
the  common  hen  is  termed  a  pero.  The  female 
pheasants  when  old  may,  like  pea-fowl,  assume 
the  feathers  and  general  plum^e  of  the  males. 

The  pheasant  is  a  famous  game-bird  in  Eng- 
land and  parts  of  the  Continent.  Great  numbers 
are  reared  and  fed  arti6cially,  and  liberated  in 
selected  coverts  on  English  estates.  Consider- 
able numbers  have  been  placed  on  preserves  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Umted  States;  but,  wliile 
these  handsome  birds  undoubtedly  add  interest 
to  the  landscape,  pheasant  shooting  cannot  be 
commended  as  a  sport;  the  birds  are  too  tam& 
As  practised  in  England  it  differs  little  from  a 
slaus^ter  of  barnyard  fowls. 

The  green  pheasant  of  Japan  (P.  versicolor) 
and  the  copper  pheasant  of  China  (P.  soemmer- 
ringi)  have  also  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  Many  of  the  Asiatic  species  of  ttheas- 
ants,  the  males  of  whidi  exhibit  striking 
handsome  colors  or  peculiar  modifications  of 
the  plumage,  are  well-lcnown  objects  in  aviaries 
and  fancy-poultry  yards  in  this  country.  The 
golden  pheasant  (Chrysolophus  pictus)  of 
eastern  Tibet  and  southern  Cliina  is  a  beautiful 
species,  colored  scarlet,  blue,  black  and  yellow, 
and  having  a  brilliant  golden  erectile  crest  borne 
on  the  head.  The  Lady  Amherst  pheasant  (C. 
Amherstta)  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
among  the  largest,  reaching  50  inches  in  length 
and  exhibiting  golden  yellow,  oranRe,  blue, 
russet  and  crimson  shades.  It  succeeds  well  in 
confinement  The  silver  pheasant  of  Indo- 
Oiina  and  the  lower  Himalayas  (Genn(Fus 
nycthetnerus)  belongs  to  the  F6ilij  (kaleege) 
group.    It  possesses  a  generally  silver-white 


plumage,  the  feathers  being  marked  by  fine  con- 
centric black  tines;  the  under  parts  are  colored 
black.  The  trag^>an  or  ^'horned*  pheasant 
{Tragopan  satyra),  found  in  the  Himalayas, 
approaches  more  nearly  the  domestic  banqwd 
fowls.  The  males  of  this  species  possess  pe- 
culiar bluish,  fleshy,  horn-like  processes  on  the 
head,  and  wattles  of  a  similar  color.  The  m^e 
plumage  is  colored  red  with  white  spots,  that  of 
the  female  being  brown.  The  habitat  of  the 
tragopan  is  the  high  Himalayan  forests,  from 
7,000  to  12.000  feet  elevation.  The  argus  pheas- 
ant iArgMsian^u  argus),  included  by  some 
naturalists  with  the  {kcaicocks  (Pavommt),  is 
a  large  species  fotmd  in  Stmiatra  and  the  Indo- 
Malayao  region.  The  males  of  this  bird 
measure  from  five  to  six  feet  from  the  tip  of 
the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The 
plumage  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  second- 
ary quiUs  oi  the  wings  being  each  adorned  with 
a  series  of  ocdlatied  or  eye-Uce  spots  of  bril- 
liant metallic  hues.  The  general  body  plumage 
is  colored  brown.  The  mght  is  feeble.  owinK 
to  the  length  of  the  secondary  feathery  which 
latter,  however,  assist  these  birds  in  running. 
A  bird  of  somewhat  similar  eye-spots  found 
over  the  same  region  is  the  peacock  pheasant 
(Polyflectron). 

Reinhardt's  argus  pheasant  (Reinhardius 
ocellatits)  also  belongs  in  this  group,  and  is 
the  largest  of  the  pheasants,  being  84  imjies  in 
length;  of  which  die  tail  measures  60  inches. 
The  Blood  pheasant  (Ithaginis)  is  a  native  of 
Tibet  inhabiting  even  higher  elevations  than 
the  Tragopan— from  10,000  to  14,000  feet  al- 
titudes. The  male  has  bright  grass-green  plum- 
age; the  female,  brown.  The  Eared  pheasant 
(CrossoptUoH)  is  another  species  of  the  hif{b 
Himalayas,  It  readily  becomes  extremely  tame^ 
and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  domesti- 
cation. The  Cheer  pheasant  is  another  Hima- 
layan species  frequenting  the  lower  levels.  Its 
colors  are  less  striking  but  elegant  —  buff, 
barred  with  black  and  pale  blue.  Reeves' 
pheasant,  a  native  of  central  Asia,  is  a  very 
large  bird,  75  inches  in  length,  with  a  lonx 
white  tail  barred  with  blade  It  has  been 
naturalized  in  English  coverts,  and  also  tested 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  regarded  as  the 
*gamest*  of  all  the  idieasante.  flying  readily 
and  with  great  swiftness.  Other  pheasants 
often  found  in  aviaries  are  the  Firebacks 
(Lophuro)  of  Cochin  China  and  Malaysia,  and 
the  Koklass  pheasant  (Pucrc^)  from  the 
mountain  region  of  Afghanistan.  The  gorgeous 
Impey^n  pheasant  or  Moonal  (Lopkopnorus 
impeyanus)  is  found  in  South  Kashmir.  This, 
and  related  species  of  the  same  genus  inhabitinR 
the  Himalayas,  are  of  surpassing  beauty,  with 
their  crested  heads  and  brilliant  metallic  greens, 
purples,  golden  and  coppery  colors,  set  off  by 

? Itches  of  silvery  white  and  velvety  black, 
he  Jungle  Fowl  (Galltts),  from  which  our 
domestic  fowls  are  doubtless  descended,  is  a 
member  of  the  pheasant  group.  So  also  is  the 
Pea-fowl  (q.  v.).  In  parts  of  the  United  States 
the  ruffed  grouse  is  erroneously  known  under 
the  name  of  *pheasant.*  The  turkeys  belong 
to  a  family  closely  related  to  the  pheasants, 
which  they  represent  in  the  native  avifauna  of 
America. 

The  first  successful  introduction  of  pheas- 
ants into  the  United  States  was  in  1880-81  by 
Hon.  O.  N.  Denny,  then  coiisul-E^eral  at 
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^lat^^,  China.  He  selected  the  native  ring- 
necked  pheasants  and  in  two  importaticHis  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  alive  22  cocks  and  20  hens. 
These  birds  were  liberated  in  the  Willamette 
Valley,  in  Or^n,  and  prospered  exceedingly 
In  an  open  season  of  10  weeks  was  de- 
dared,  and  it  was  reported  thai  the  first  day's 
shooting  netted  50,000  Inrds.  This  experience - 
aroused  a  demand  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  breeding  stock,  and  pheasantries  multiplied 
throughout  Oregon.  In  1899  alone  shipments 
of  breeding  birds  were  made  to  509  different 
localities,  from  Alaska  to  Mexico.  The  greater 
part  of  these  experiments  failed  utterly,  but 
the  birds  have  flourished  in  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  British  Columbia.  Consult  Barton, 
F.  T.,  'Pheasants  in  Covert  and  Aviary^  (Lon- 
don 1912);  Elliott,  D.  G.,  'Monograph  of  the 
Phasianid«>  (2  vols..  New  York  1872); 
Tegetmeier,  W.  B.,  *  Pheasants:  their  Natural 
History  and  Mam^ement^  (London  1897) ; 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
^Farmers'  Bulletin  390>  (Washington  1910). 

J.  Percy  Moohb, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

PHEASANTS  BYE,  a  popular  name  for 
die  garden  Adonis  flower  (Adonis  ettikfoUs). 
It  is  also  used  as  s  distinctive  name  for  a  par- 
ticular group  of  hardy  pinks.    See  Pinks. 

PH&DRE,  fa'dr*  (Phsdra  1677)  was  the 
last  trage<ty  written  for  public  performance 
by  JTean  Racine  and  shows  his  dramatic  method 
in  Its  highest  development.  He  gave  it  the  first 
place  among  hts  tragedies.  Boileau  agreed  with 
him.  Votaire  thought  Phaedra's  role  *the  finest 
ever  put  on  the  stage  in  any  language.^  Yet  its 
immediate  success  was  bitterly  contested,  as 
that  of  some  of  his  other  plays  had  already 
been,  by  a  court  cabal  directed  by  the  Duchess 
de  Bouillon.  Pndon's  insignificant  ^Phedre 
et  Hn>polyte>  was  set  up  against  it.  There  was 
a  lively  war  of  sonnets,  too,  in  which  Racine's 
friend  Boileau  had  the  better  part.  Old  scan- 
dals were  revamped,  and  matters  grew  so  em- 
bittered tl«t  only  the  intervention  of  Condi 
saved  Racine  from  prosecution  on  a  trumped- 
up  charge  of  corruption  of  public  morals.  With 
the  substdoKe  of  personal  piques  and  pasdons 
*Phidre>  was  recognized  as  a  masterpiece  and 
has  engaged  the  talent  of  a  long  series  of 
great  actresses  to  this  day.  The  theme  is  that 
of  the  exquisite  'Hippolytus>  of  Euripides  and 
the  declamatory  *Phaedra,>  or  *Hippolyt«Sj*  of 
Seneca.  Comparison  well  illustrates  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  practice  in  tragedy  and  the 
French  classical  tradition.  But  in  'Ph^re,* 
as  in  no  other  French  dmna,  the  analysis  of 
passion  is  so  wrought  as  to  produce  not  merdy 
Aristode's  purgation  by  moral  fear  but  also  1^ 
psychic  terror  at  the  victims'  powerlcssness  to 
contend  against  what  she  knows  to  be  ran, 
against  *Venus  clinging  utterly  to  her  prey* 
(line  306).  Racine  thus  wholly  dianges  the 
ethical  bearings  of  the  situation.  He  brings 
into  it  a  Christian  conviction  and  something  of 
the  peculiarly  Jansenlst  theory  of  the  powerless- 
ness  of  the  hnman  will  without  prevenient  di- 
vine grace,  which  was  then  deeply  engafring  his 
interest  and  that  of  Church  and  court  inFrance. 
This  gives  to  his  treatment  of  the  characters  in 
the  play  a  distinct  modernity.  Greek  feelings 
and  ideas  are  so  deftly  mingled  with  the  modem 
that  this  heroine  of  ancient  legend  seems,  in 
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Qiateaubriand's  phrase,  "the  sinner  fallen  alive 
into  the  hands  of  God,"  to  be  pitied,  though 
inexcusable. 

PhaHlra,  young  bride  of  the  aging  Theseus, 
who  has  left  her  at  Troezen,  finds  herself 
truly  sick  of  love  for  his  son  Hippolytus, 
votary  of  the  chaste  htmtress  Diana  and  oold 
to  her  advances.  Her  'shameful  grief*  is  thus 
further  inflamed.  She  knows  it  to  be  criminal, 
but  finds  no  power  in  herself  to  resist  *aU  the 
furies  of  love*  which  dr^  her,  the  woman 
scorned,  through  desire  of  death  and  fear  for 
her  good  name,  to  frantic  resolve  of  jealous 
vengeance.  Calumniating  the  son  to  the 
father,  she  leads  Theseus  to  will  and  effect  th« 
deatii  of  Hippolyttts,  whose  strange  fate  is  re- 
counted in  the  famous  ricit  de  Tkeramine, 
a  stock  declamation  piece  in  France  (lines  1498- 
1570).  Phaidra  in  terrified  remorse  confesses 
her  fault.  Her  guilty  confidante  Oenone  *has 
found  in  the  sea  too  mild  an  expiation."  She 
'exposing  her  penitence  to  all,  will  go  down  to 
the  dead  by  a  slower  way,*  and  ends  her  life  by 
a  poison  of  Medea's  brewing. 

Ph^re  is  edited  with  Eng^sh  Cements  by 
Bui  (London  1903),  and  Babbitt  (Boston 
1910)  ;  with  French  comments  by  Mesnard  in 
<Oeuvres  de  J.  Racine>  (Vol.  ill.  1865)  and 
by  Oouard  in  *Th£atre  complet  de  Racine* 
(Vol.  Ill,  1912).  Translated  as  <Pha:dra'  by 
Boswell  in  'Dramatic  Works  of  Racine*  (Lon- 
don 1890)  by  Tickell  and  others.  Consult 
Deltour,  'Les  Ennemis  de  Racine*  (pp.  331- 
3G&.  Paris  1859). 

Benjamin  W.  Wells. 
PHSLAN.  James  Duval,  American  legis- 
lator: b.  San  Fnmdsco,  20  April  1861.  In  Iwl 
he  was  graduated  at  Saint  Ignatius  College  and 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Calitomia. 
He  was  a  commissioner  and  a  vice-president  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Commission  and  after 
the  San  Francisco  disaster  of  1906  was  president 
of  the  Relief  and  Red  Cross  funds;  was 
designated  by  President  Roosevelt  to  receive 
ftinds  and  was  memiber  of  the  committee  of  50 
and  40  for  relief  and  reconstruction.  He 
erected  the  lai^est  office  building  in  San  Fran- 
cisco after  the  fire.  In  1896-1902  Mr.  Phelan 
was  mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  in  1900  re- 
ceived a  complimentary  vote  for  United  States 
senator  in  the  California  legislature.  In  1913 
President  Wilson  appointed  him  special  com- 
missioner to  Europe  to  support  his  invitation  to 
foreign  countries  to  participate  in  the  Panama- 
Padnc  Exposition  of  1915,  and  was  also  special 
commissioner  to  ^  investigate  the  diplomatic 
complications  arising  in  Santo  Domingo  in 
1915.  In  1914  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  the  term  1915^1. 

PHELAN,  Richard,  American  Roman 
Cath<riic  bishop:  b.  near  Ballyragget,  County 
Kilkenny,  treland,  I  Jan.  1828;  d.  Idlewood,  Pa., 
20  Dec  1904.  He  was  educated  in  the  College 
of  Saint  Kieran,  Kilkenny;  came  to  this  country 
in  1850  attending  first  the  old  seminary  of 
Saint  Michaels,  and  subsequenUy  spending  three 
years  in  Saint  Maiy's  Theological  Seminary 
at  Baltimore.  Ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1855  he  was  for  fonr  years  a  curate  at  Saint 
Paul's  Cathedral  at  Pittsburgh,  after  which  he 
served  as  pastor  at  Freeport,  Pa.,  until  18M, 
when  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  Saint  Peter's 
Church,  Alle^eny  City.   A  new  church  which 
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he  built  there  at  a  cost  of  $1S0,000,  regarded  as 
perhaps  the  finest  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  just  as  Father  Phelan  was 
leaving  for  a  new  and  higher  appointment.  He 
relinquished  his  elevation  and  remained  with  die 
charge  until  a  new  church  had  replaced  the 
ruins  of  the  former  building.  He  served  the 
diocese  several  times  as  administrator  and  in 
lfi83  was  made  vicar-general.  In  1885  be  was 
consecrated  coadjutor  bishop  of  the  two  sees 
of  Alleghen^r  and  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  to  the 
full  biuiopnc  of  Pittsbut^  in  December  1889. 

PHELPS,  Anson  Greene,  American  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist:  b.  Slmsbury,  Cono., 
12  March  mi ;  d.  New  York,  30  Nov.  1853.  He 
was  by  trade  a  saddler  and  at  18  established 
himself  in  business  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  after- 
ward owning  a  branch  business  at  Oiarleston, 
S.  C.  In  1815  he  removed  to  New  York  where 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Elisha  Peck  under 
the  tide  of  Phelps  and  Peck,  dealing  in  tin 

filate  and  hea^  metals.  This  house  became  the 
argest  house  m  the  metal  trade  in  the  United 
States.  By  the  later  addition  of  Mr.  William 
E.  Dodge,  a  recruit  from  the  dry  goods  trade, 
the  world  famous  house  of  Phelps,  Dodge  and 
Company  was  established.  In  1845,  Mr.  Phelps 
bought  a  dam  and  surrounding  lands  on  the 
Naugatuck  River,  Connecticut,  and  built  a 
factory  and  some  dwelling-houses ;  thus 
founding  the  town  of  Ansonia  whidh  was 
named  for  him.  Out  of  this  concern  grew  the 
great  Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper  Company.  Mr. 
Phelps  amassed  a  large  fortiine,  which  was 
augmented  by  fortunate  investments  io  real  es- 
tate. His  later  years  were  spent  in  benevolent 
enterprises;  he  was  president  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  For«gn  Missions; 
of  the  New  York  Asylum  for  the  Blind;  the 
Seaman's  Friend  Society;  the  Seamen's  Bank 
for  Savings;  the  American  Tract  Society,  and 
the  New  York  branch  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety. H1&  will  bequeathed  large  sums  to  re- 
ligious and  charitable  institutions. 

PHELPS,  Austin,  American  Congrega- 
tional clergyman  and  author:  b.  West  Brook- 
field,  Mass.,  7  Jan.  1820;  d.  Bar  Harbor,  Me..  13 
Oct.  1890.  He  entered  Hobart  College,  and 
after  two  years  ^  there  went  to  Amherst  and 
thence  to  the  University  of  Peunsvlvania  where 
he  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in 
1837.  He  studied  theology  first  at  the  Union 
Theolo^cal  Seminary  in  New  York  and  later  at 
the  Yale  Theological  School;  but  having  begun 
to  preach,  he  was  persistently  urged  before  his 
course  was  completed  to  accept  a  pastorate. 
He  continued  his  study,  however,  until  1842 
when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Pine  Street  Con- 
gregational Qiurch,  Boston.  He  remained  pas- 
tor of  this  church  until  1848  when  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  chair  of  Homiletics  and  Sacred 
Rhetoric  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
His  health  failing  he  resigned  his  professorship 
in  1879.  He  had  also  been  president  of  the  in- 
stitution from  1869.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  retirement.  His  oublished  works  in- 
clude <The  Still  Hour>  (1859).  a  book  which 
was  reprinted  in  many  thousands  abroad ;  *The 
New  Birth>  (1867)  ;  ^Studies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment* (1879)  ;  <Theory  and  Practice  of  Preach- 
ing,* a  much  valued  work  (1881);  *Men  and 
Books*  (1882)  ;  <English  Style  in  Public  Dis- 
course* (1833);  *My  Studies  and  Other  Es* 


says>  (1886):  ^lAy  Note  Book:  Fragmentary 
Studies  in  Theoloifrv  and  Subjects  Adjacent 
Thereto*  (1889).  He  was,  beudes,  a  constant 
contributor  to  *The  C^ngregatiooafist.*  and 
other  religiotH  periodicals.  (See  also  Philps, 
EiJZABBTH  Stuart).  Consult  'Anatin  Phelps: 
A  Ifemoir  >  br  Elisabeth  Stuart  Kwlps-Ward 
-  (New  York IWl). 

PHELPS.  Chftrles  Edward,  American  sol- 
dier and  jurist:  b.  (Guilford,  Vt,  1  May  1833;  d. 
Balttmore,  Md.^  26  Dec  190a  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Pnnceton  in  185^  from  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1653,  and  established  a  law  prac- 
tice in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Maryland  Guard,  serving  first 
as  captain  and  later  as  major.  In  1862  he  en- 
tered the  Federal  service  as  lieutenant-colond 
in  the  7th  Maryland  Volunteers,  and  was  soon 
made  cc^onel.  He  commanded  a  division  of 
the  Fifth  Army  Corps  at  Laurel  Hill,  where  he 
was  Severely  wounded.  He  was  nromoted  to 
tiie  rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers and  was  awarded  a  medal  of  honor  for 
gallantry  at  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and 
Spottsyivania.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1864  and  186e^  and  in  1882  elected  to  the 
Stxpnax  bench.  Baltimore,  for  a  IS-year  term. 
Rfr-elected  in  1897  for  a  tike  term,  a  special  act 
of  the  legislature  in  19Q2  permittinK  him  to 
continue  in  office,  thoui^  past  the  constitutional 
age  limit  He  was  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  wrote  ^Phelps's 
Juridical  Equity*  (1894)  and  ^Fadstaff  and 
Equity*  (1901). 

PHELPS.  Edward  John,  American  diplo- 
matist: b.  Middlcbury,  Vt,  U  July  1822;  d. 
New  Haven,  Coon.,  9  Mardi  1900.  He  was 
graduated  at  Middlcbury  &)11<^  in  1840.  and 
took  op  the  study  of  law  in  Ifae  office  of  Horatio 
Seymour  at  Utica,  finishinjf  with  a  year  at  die 
Ysue  Law  School ;  was  admitted  to  the  Vermont 
bar  in  1843,  and  began  practice  at  Middlcbury, 
but  in  1845  aettled  in  Burlington.  Vt  In  18^1 
he  was  appointed  second  comptroller  of  the 
treasury  by  President  Fillmore  and  remained  in 
the  office  through  his  administration.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  CivH  War,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Vermont  constitutional  conveation  in 
1870,  and  in  1881  was  oresident  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  and  in  that  year  ran  for 
gOTCrnor  of  Vermont  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
«ut  was  defeated.  In  1881  he  was  made  Kent 
professor  of  law  in  the  Yale  Law  School  and 
also  lecturer  on  constitutional  law  in  Boston 
University.  President  Cleveland  appointed  him 
Minister  to  En^d  1885-89.  In  1890  he  was 
the  Deeaocratic  candidate  for  Umted  States 
saiator  in  die  Vermont  legislature  but  failed  of 
election.  During  the  Bering  Sea  dispute  in 
1893  he  was  an)ointed  by  President  Harrison 
senior  counsel  for  the  United  States,  after 
which  he  resumed  his  chair  at  Yale  and  con- 
tinued there  until  his  death.  He  wrote  ^The 
Life  and  Character  of  Charles  Linsley* ;  ^Ora- 
tions and  E^nys'  (pi^ished  posdiumously 
1901),  and  a  series  of  artides  on  the  <!>oiistico- 
tion  of  the  United  States  ptdilishcd  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  in  1888. 

PHELPS.  EUaaheth  Stuart  («H.  Tikista*): 
American  author:  b.  A'ndover,  Mass.,  13  Aug. 
1815;  d.  Boston,  Mass..  30  Nov.  1852.  She  was 
married  to  Anstin  Phebs  (n.v.)  In  1842  and 
subsequently  devoted  much  attention  to  writing 
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Her  'Sumn;  Side>  (1851)  reached  a  sale  of 
over  100,000  in  one  year.  Among  her  other 
works  are  the  ■Kitty  Brown*  senes  (1850)  ; 
tThe  Angel  over  the  Right  Shoulder'  (1851)  ; 
<A  Peep  at  Number  Five*  (18SI);  'The  Tell- 
Tale>  (1852);  'Little  Mary>  (1853).  and  'The 
Last  Sheaf  from  Sunnv  Side^  (published  with 
a  memorial  hy  her  husband  1853). 

PHELPS.  Blizabeth  Stuart   See  Wabs^ 

EuzABETB  Stuart  Fhelps. 

PHELPS,  John  Wolcott,  American  soldier 
and  abolitionist;  b.  Guilford  Centre,  Vt,  13 
Nov.  1813;  d.  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  2  Feb.  1885. 
His  progenitors  for  several  generations  were 
eminent  lawyers  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1836;  entered  the  artillery  and  served 
against  the  Credcs  and  Seminoles,  1836-3& 
After  this  war  he  was  in  charge  of  the  removal 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians  to  the  West  In  the 
Mexican  War  he  fought  at  Monterey,  Vera 
Cmi,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Moliao  del  R«^, 
and  City  of  Mexico,  and  was  brevetted  captain 
for  gallant  conduct,  but  declined  a  nominal  pso' 
notion,  and  in  1850  received  the  regular  pro> 
motion  to  that  rank.  He  suved  along  the 
Mexican  border  tmtil  1852  when  he  went  to 
Europe  on  a  year's  furk>u^.  On  his  return 
he  served  under  General  Johnson  in  the  Utah 
expedition.  He  resigned  from  the  anny  in 
1859,  and  devoted  himself  to  writing  vigorous 
and  scholarly  articles  attaddng  the  pnnciple 
and  practice  of  slaveiv.  He  -enlisted  in  1861 
as  colonel  of  the  Ift  Vermont  Volunteers,  was 
soon  made  brigadier-general,  and  was  with 
Farragut  in  the  lower  MississiMH  in  April  1862. 
He  occupied  New  Orleans  I  May  1862.  and  Is- 
sued soon  after  a  proclamation  ag^nst  slavery, 
which  resulted  in  a  reproof  from  General  But- 
ler. During  his  command  of  Camp  Parapet, 
near  New  Orleans,  the  camp  was  thronged  with 
escaped  slaves  and  General  Phelps  began  or- 
ganizing them  as  troops.  The  government  was 
not  yet  ready  to  accept  this  policy,  and  General 
Phelps  was  sharply  rebuked,  and  ordered  to  use 
the  negroes  only  for  menial  labor,  the  argument 
presented  being  that  they  were  still  slaves,  and 
that  slaves  could  not  be  soldiers.  In  August 
1862  he  was  declared  an  outlaw  by  the  Con- 
federate government  for  having  *organized  and 
arnied  negro  slaves.®  Failing  to  make  headway 
against  continual  opposition,  he  resigned  and 
returned  to  Vermont.  A  few  months  later  the 
government  adopted  his  view,  and  began  to 
organize  negro  regiments,  and  President  Oncoln 
tendered  him  a  commission  as  major-general  in 
command  of  such  troops.  This,  however,  he 
declined.  In  Vermont  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  educational  work  and  in  historical  research, 
and  was  an  eminent  anti- Mason.  He  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  American 
(or  Anti-Masomic)  party  in  18^.  He  opposed 
all  secret  societies,  and  m  1864  translated  de  la 
Hodde's  <Societ£s  secrites  tie  France*  under 
the  title  'The  Cradle  of  Rebellions.'  He  also 
wrote  'Sibylline  Leaves*  (1858);  'Secret  So- 
cieties, Anaent  and  Modem*  (1873^  :  'History 
of  Madagascar*  (1884),  and  contributed  exten- 
'ively  to  literary  and  scientific  oeriodicals  of 
the  day.  Consult  biographical  sketch  by 
Howard,  C.  H.  C.  (Brattleboro,  Vt..  1887). 

PHELPS,  Oliver.  American  merchant  and 
land  speculator:  b.  Windsor,  Conn.,  1749;  d. 
Canandaigiia.  N.  Y.,  21  Feb.  1809.  He  was  a 


merobant  in  Suffield,  Conn.,  and  from  1771  in 
Granville,  Mass.,  and  amassed  a  large  forttme; 
In  1788  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Nathaniel 
Crorham  and  purchased  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  its  pre-emptive  rights  to 
a  tract  of  6,000,000  acres  of  land  in  New  York 
for  £}00.000,  to  be  paid  for  in  "consolidated 
securities,*  The  land  was  within  the  charter 
limits  of  both  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
but  a  compromise  vras  effected  whereby  the 
sovereignty  remained  with  New  Yoric  and  the 
ownership  of  the  territory  was  ceded  to  Massa- 
chusetts by  the  Hartford  convention  of  1786 
Phelps  secured  the  Indian  title  to  2.600,000  acres 
of  the  land  and  opened  at  Canandaigua  the  first 
land  office  in  the  country.  The  rise  in  value  of 
the  "consolidated  securities*  made  full  payment 
impossible  and  Phdps  relinquished  to  the  State 
the  portion  of  the  land  sdll  unpaid  for.  In  1790 
he  sold  to  Robert  Morris  his  remaining  share, 
2.100.000  acres,  and  in  1795,  in  partnership  with 
several  odiers,  purchased  from  Connecticut  3,- 
300,000  acres  in  Ohio,  known  as  the  Western 
Reserve.  Later  he  sold  his  interest  and  re- 
turned to  Canandaigua._  He  was  the  first  judge 
of  the  county  of  Ontario,  and  was  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1803-05.  He  toc^  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Welland  Canal, 
and  for  a  time  engaged  in  building  steamboats 
on  Cayi^  Lake. 

PHELPS.  Samuel,  English  actor:  b.  Devon- 
port,  Devonshire,  13  Feb.  1804;  d.  near  Eppii^, 
Essex,  Ejigland.  6  Nov.  1878.  He  was  em.- 
ployed  as  junior  reader  in  the  office  of  the 
Plymouth  Herald,  and  later  on  the  London 
Globe  and  Swt.  For  some  time  he  belonged  to 
a  private  am^cur  theatrical  society  of  which 
Douglas  Jerrold  and  Wttliam  Edward  Love 
were  also  monbers.  In  1825  he  made  his  pub* 
Uc  d6but  as  an  amateur  at  the  01ynM>ic  Theatre^ 
later  joining  a  circuit  in  which  he  achieved  pop- 
ular success,  in  1837  he  made  his  first  appear* 
ance  in  London,  in  the  character  of  Shylock,  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre  and  scored  a  success, 
appearing  later  in  the  same  season  with  Ma- 
cready  in  C^vent  Garden  Theatre,  alternating 
with  him  the  roles  of  Othello  and  lago.  He 
came  rapidly  to  the  front  as  an  actor,  rivaling 
(Charles  Kean  in  many  Shakespearian  roles.  In 
partnership  with  TbcHnas  Greenwood  and  Mrs. 
Warner  he  took  the  management  of  Sadler's 
Wells  Theatre,  Islington,  in  1844,  and  th(ye 
achieved  a  great  success,  extending  over  20 
years,  and  producing  more  than  30  of  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  ana  other  famous  dramatists. 
He  pi4>lished  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  1853. 
Consult  Coleman,  J.,  'Memoirs  of  Phelps* 
(London  1886) ;  Forbes-Robertson,  T„ 'Lifeand 
Life- Work  of  KieTps*  (London  igfe). 

PHELPS,  Thomas  Stowell,  American 
naval  officer :  b.  Buckfield,  Me.,  2  Nov.  1822 ' 
d.  New  York,  10  Jan.  1901.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1846^ 
served  in  the  Mexican  War,  was  engaged  in 
the  coast  survey,  and  participated  in  the  Indian 
War  in  Washington  Territory  in  1855-56.  In 
1858-59  he  served  on  Ae  Paraguay  expedition 
as  master,  and  later  as  lieutenant,  and  at  the 
outibreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  in  command  of 
the  coast  survey  steamer  Vixen,  engaged  in 
making  surveys  of  southern  harbors.  He 
joined  the  naval  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Fort  Snmter  and  was  actively  empl(^ed  in 
making  the  needed  war  charts  of  southern 
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rivers  and  inlets,  taking  part  in  many  skir- 
mishes while  carrying  on  his  work.  In  1862  he 
joined  the  North  AUantic  squadron  and  partici- 
pated in  the  Peninsula  Campaign  (q.v.).  He 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-commander  and 
took  a  creditable  part  in  many  engagements. 
In  1863  he  was  made  commander  of  the  Corwm 
and  resumed  the  work  of  making  charts  for 
campaign  purposes.  In  1864  be  distinguished 
himself  at  Fort  Fisher,  where  he  commanded 
the  Jumita.  He  afterward  served  on  the 
southern  coast  until  1867,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  California  navy  yard.  In  1871  be 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in 
1879  to  commodore.  In  1881-^  be  was  con> 
mandant  of  the  Mare  Island  navy  yard  and  in 
18S3-84  commanded  the  South  Atlantic,  squad- 
ron. In  1884  be  was  made  rear-admiral  and 
was  retired  in  that  year,  atter  45  years  of  active 
service.  He  published  ^Sailing  Directions  for 
the  Straits  of  Magellan>  (1855)  ;  and  ^Remi- 
niscences of  Washington  Territory*  (1882). 

PHELPS,  William  Lyon,  American  educa- 
tor: b.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  2  Jan.  1865.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1887  and  is  now 
professor  of  &tglish  literature  there.  He  is 
the  author  of  ^llie  Beginnings  of  the  English 
Romantic  Movement^  (1893);  *The  Permanent 
Contribution  of  the  19tb  Century  to  English 
Literature*  (1901);  <A  Dash  at  the  Pole> 
(1909) ;  *Essays  on  Modern  Novelists*  (1910)  ; 
*  Essays  on  Russian  Novelists'  (1911);  Teach- 
ing in  School  and  College*  (1812);  'Essays  on 
Books*  (1914);  'Browning,  How  to  Know 
Him*  (1915);  <The  Advance  of  the  English 
Novel>  (1916);  <ArchH>ald  ManhaU*  (1918). 
He  has  also  edited  many  editkms  of  Ei^sh 
class'ical  authors.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  member 
of  the  Authors  Cli^,  London,  and  president  of 
the  New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Phelps  is  also  a  well-known  lecturer  on  literary 
subjects. 

PHELPS,  William  Walter,  American 
statesman  and  diplomat;  b.  New  York,  24  Aug. 
1839;  d.  Teaneck  N.  J.,  16  June  1894.   He  was 

f:raduated  from  Yale  in  1860  and  from  the  Co- 
umbia  Law  School  in  1863,  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive law  practice  as  counsel  for  a  number  of 
banks  and  trust  companies,  and  nine  railroad 
companies.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he 
withdrew  from  his  general  law  practice  and 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  management  of 
some  large  estates  and  the  trusts  connected  with 
them.  In  1872  he  was  elected  menAer  of  (Con- 
gress from  New  Jersey  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
iiigs  of  that  body,  particularly  on  monetary 
questions.  He  was  appointed  Minister  to  Aus- 
tria in  1881,  resigned  in  the  follovnng  year,  and 
in  1882-88  was  again  in  Congress  for  three  con- 
secutive terms.  In  1889  he  was  one  of  three 
United  States  commissioners  to  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  the  Samoan  question,  held 
in  Berlin,  and  in  1889-93  was  United  Slates 
Minister  to  Berlin.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
appointed  judpfe  of  the  New  Jersey  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals,  which  office  he  resigned  on 
account  of  failing  health  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death. 

PHENACETIN,  f^-n&s'^-tln.  in  pharmacy, 
C;H..O.CiH..NH,COCHfc  para-acet-phenetidm 
(acetphenetidin  in  the  United  States  Pharma- 


copoeia) is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  strong- 
est acetic  acid  on  para-phenetidin,  a  body  re- 
lated to  'both  aniline  and  phenetoL  When  crys- 
tallized from  a  water  solution  ohenacetin  forms 
colorless  crystaUine  scales,  odorless,  tasteless, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  so  in  hot 
water  or  alcohol.  It  has  fotmd  extensive  use 
as  an  antipyretic  and  an  analgesic,  being  one  of 
the  least  dangerous  and  most  efbcient  drugs  of 
its  kind.  It  is  a  heart  depressant,  diminishing 
the  action  of  the  cardiac  muscle.  Frequently 
combined  with  caffeine  when  used  for  rdief  of 
headache,  neuralgia,  the  pains  of  rheumatism, 
and  the  like.   See  Analgesics;  ANTtPYRETics. 

PHENACITE.  a  transparent  mineral,  not 
unlike  quartz,  for  which  it  may  be  easily  mis- 
taken, usually  colorless,  bat  sometimes  tinted 
yellowish  or  wine-red  It  possesses  extraordi- 
nary hardness,  7.5  to  7.8^  and  yields  gems  of 
much  brilliancy.  It  occurs  in  prismatic  cryst^s 
often  very  large,  up  to  one  pound  or  more  in 
weight,  and  also  in  tenticniar  form  in  Rusaa 
and  Switzerland,  also  in  the  United  States,  widi 
topaz  at  Topaz  Butte  (near  Florissant),  aiid  on 
Mount  Antero,  Colorada  In  lenticular  form  it 
is  found  with  topaz  on  Bald  Face  Mountain 
near  Giatham  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in  the 
mica  mines  of  Amelia  Couaty,  Virginia.  It  is 
a  beryllium  ordiosilicate,  with  the  symbol  Bci 
SiO«  or  2  BeO.SiOi  and  the  average  conuKisi- 
tion ;  silica  54.45  per  cent  and  gtucina  45.55  per 
cent. 

PHENACODUS,   or  PHBNACODON, 

a  typical  perissodactylic  representative  of  the 
early  extinct,  ungulate  group  Condylarthra 
(q.v.),  whose  well-preserved  remains  arc  recov- 
ered from  the  lowest  strata  of  the  Lower 
Eocene  (Wasatch)  formations  of  the  central 
Rocky  Mountain  region.  Two  species  are 
known  —P.  primavus,  about  as  far^  as  a 
tapir  and  P.  wortmanni,  smaller  —  that  is,  from 
five  to  six  feet  in  length.  The  head  was  com- 
paratively smalt  and  the  brain-cavity  relatively 
so  and  the  brain  itself  small  and  smooth,  the 
cerebellum  uncovered  and  as  large  as  the 
cerebrum.  The  halves  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
not  fused  at  the  chin;  Uie  dentition  is  gmeral- 
tzed:  clavicles  are  absent;  the  hind  limbs  are 
much  larger  than  the  fore  limbs  and  the  feet 
arc  nearly  plantigrade  and  five-toed.  The  ter- 
minal phalanges  of  the  toes  show  that  they  did 
not  bear  claws  but  hoofs,  with  the  axis  pass- 
ing through  the  third  digit,  foreshadowing  the 
condition  of  the  single-hoofed  animals  (horses). 
Consult  Woodward  J.,  'Vertebrate  Palson- 
tology*  (London  1898)  :  Beddard,  F.  E.,  <Mam- 
malia*  (London  19(^). 

PHENOL,   or   CARBOLIC  ACID, 

GHtOH,  is  the  first  member  of  a  series  of 
hydro:^  compounds  in  which  the  hydroxyl  group 
is  directly  attached  to  the  nuclens.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Runge  in  coal-tar,  in  1834.  The 
commercial  product  is  obtained  from  this 
source  by  fractional  distillation.  The  fraction 
containing  carbolic  acid  is  shaken  with  suffi- 
cient sodium  hydroxide  solution  to  form  so- 
dium phenate,  which  ^elds  phenol  when 
treated  with  carbon  dioxide  in  the  presence  of 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  ^  For  the 
manufacture  of  certain  compounds,  i.e.,  picric 
acid  and  for  niedtcinal  purposes,  phenol  is  pre- 
pared synthetically  by  fusing  dry  somum 
benzene  sulphimate  with  caustic  potash-  The 
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prodnct  b  cooled,  dissolved  in  water  and  acidi- 
fied with  HCl.HiSOi  or  carbonic  add.  An- 
other g^thetic  process  consists  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acidified  aniline  sulphate  solution  with 
the  repuired  quantity  of  sodium  nitrite.  The 
diazonium  salt  obtained  in  this  reaction  yields 
phenol  when  heated  with  water.  The  products 
in  all  these  processes  may  -be  purified  by  dis- 
tillation. Phenol  has  also  been  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  ci^stallized  saU^Hc  add, 
and  by  heating  molecular  proportions  of  chlor- 
benzene,  sodium  hydroxide  and  water  to  about 
300°  C.  under  pressure.  _ 

Phenol  crystallizes  in  needles  or  prisms, 
melts  at  42*  C.  and  boils  at  183°  C.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  glycerine,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
benzene  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  water,  one 
part  of  phenol  dissolving  in  IS  parts  of 
water  at  16°  C. ;  the  solubility  increases  with 
rise  of  temperature.  The  crystals  of  phenol 
are  hygroscopic  and  fiquefy  in  the  presence  of 
moisture.  Under  the  influence  of  Ught  or  air 
the  compound  assumes  a  red  color.  According 
to  recent  investigations  this  is  caused  by  minute 
traces  of  quinone  or  its  derivatives.  Chemi- 
cally pure  phenol  has  practically  no  action 
upon  blue  litmus  paper,  the  red  color  imparted 
to  blue  litmus  by  phenol  from  coal-tar  is  evi- 
dently due  to  benzoic  acid.  The  hydroxides  of 
strong  alkalies,  halogens,  nitric  add,  sulphuric 
acid  and  other  reagents  readify  react  with  phe- 
nol  forming  a  number  of  derivatives. 

Phenol  finds  wide  application  as  a  power- 
ful antiseptic.  Disinfecting  powders  or  liquids 
contain  a  mixture  of  the  compound  with  neu- 
tral substances  like  infusorial  eafth,  tar-oil, 
etc.  In  the  concentrated  form  phenol  is'  a 
powerful  irritant,  coagulating  albumin,  destroy- 
ing the  mucous  membrane  and  gradually  para- 
lyzing the  higher  tissues.  Taken  internally  it 
acts  as  a  fatal  poison.  Phenol  is  used  on  an 
.extensive  scale  for  the  manufacture  of  piciic 
acid,  sali^lic  add,  phenacetin,  phenolphtnaldn 
and  other  derivatives.  It  is  an  important  in- 
termediate in  the  dye  industry;  with  benzo- 
trichloride  it  forms  benzaurine,  with  oxalic  and 
sulphuric  acids  it  condenses  into  coralline,  with 
diazo-sulphanilic  acid  it  is  converted  into 
Tropaeolin  Y  and  with  meta-  and  para-dia- 
mines  it  forms  derivatives  from  which  black 
dyes  of  the  aniline-black  series  are  obtained. 
The  important  commercial  artide,  known  as 
Bakelite,  is  manufactured  by  the  condensation 
of  Phenol  with  formaldehyde  in  the  presence 
of  a  base.  When  this  product  is  molded  into 
the  desired  form  and  heated  under  pressure  in 
the  presence. of  a  filling  material  like  asbestos, 
rubber,  casein,  nitrocellulose,  etc.,  it  becomes 
insoluble,  hard  and  sometimes  infusible.  But- 
tons, umbrella  handles,  insulators,  tobacco  pipes 
and  many  useful  articles  of  commerce  are 
manufactured  from  Bakelite.  See  also  Cab- 
■buc  Aaa 

V.  S.  Babasinun. 
Professor  of  Cfumistry,  L{h^k  University. 

PHENOL,  Poisoning  by.  See  Toxicology. 

PHBNTL,  a  monovalent  radical  with  the 
symbol  C«H(,  entering  into  the  composition  of 
many  organic  substances,  as  bcnzeiu  (phenylhy- 
dride) ;  phenol  (phenylhydroxjd) ;  anitme 
(phenviamine),  etc.  It  exist*  in  the  free  state 
ni  dipoci^,  in  the  comtnnation  C«Ht— H<C*. 
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PHBIUB,  K'rS,  one  of  the  most  -  andent 
cities  of  southeastern  Thessaly,  in  the  Peta^- 
otis.  It  was  situated  in  a  fertile  r^on  and 
was  surrounded  by  gardens  and  plantations 
and  was  10  miles  westerly  from  its  harbor  chy 
of  PagasK;  both  towns  were  intimately  con* 
nected  with  the  myth  of  Alcestis  (q.v.J  and 
Admetus,  the  son  of  Pheres,  the  founder  of 
Pherse  and  father  of  Emmelus  who  sailed  with 
11  ships  from  Phersc  and  ndBfaboring  towns 
to  take  part  In  the  Trojan  War.  In  me  early 
years  of  the  4th  century  b.c,  toward  tihe  e)ose 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  which  Pherse 
had  aided  the  Athenians,  a  tyranny  was  es- 
tablished here  by  Lycophron,  whose  son  Jason 
succeeded  him,  became  the  practical  master  of 
all  northern  Greece  and  thus  the  forerunner  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedon  and  was 
assassinated  in  B.C.  374,  by  his  brothers.  They 
quarreled  quickly;  Pt^yphron  killed  Polydortis 
and  was  himself  assassinated  by  his  nei^ew 
Alexander  in  369,  who  is  remembered  for  his 
fiendish  cruelties.  But  his  reign  was  short; 
about  359  his  wife  Thebe  and  her  brothers 
killed  him.  The  government  waS  continued  by 
two  of  the  brothers,  Tlsiphonus  and  Lyct^hron, 
successively.  The  latter  was  deposed  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  who,  after  an  nnsticcessful  expen- 
ment  with  danocratic  goverranent  at  Pherae, 
made  it  a  part  of  the  prtmnce  of  Thessaly. 
The  ruins  of  Phene  ma^  still  be  traced  near  the 
modem  town  of  Velestino. 

PHERECYDES,  fgr-i-sfdSz,  early  Greek 
philosopher,  probably  belonging  to  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century  B.C  He  was  a  native  of 
ibt  island  of  Syros  (and  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  Pherecydes  of  Leros,  485-400  B.C.,  an 
Athenian  historian,  of  whose  works  only  frag- 
ments rematn).  His  philosophy  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Phoenidans  and  jirobably  had 
an  admixture  also  of  the  Egyptian  and  possibly 
included  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  or 
transmigration  of  souls.  His  great  work,  en- 
titled *Heptamychus'  or  *Pcntemychus,*  a  cos- 
mogony based  on  the  three  elemental  energies 
of  Time,  Earth  and  ^ther;  a  curious  blending 
of  sdence  and  mythology.  Gcero  says  that 
Pherecydes  was  the  first  Greek  to  teach  the 
immortality  of  the  souL  Pythagoras  was  his 
pupil,  but  it  has  not  been  established  that  the 
theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  pro- 

ftounded  by  the  latter,  was  a  part  of  the  phi- 
osophy  of  Pherecvdes.  Philojudseus  is  reck- 
oned among  his  followers.  Tne  few  remains 
of  his  writing,  in  the  Old  Ionic  dialect,  are 
edited  ih  Miiller,  K.  O.,  'Fragmenta  Histori- 
corum  GrJccorum*  (Gottingen  1850) :  and  the 
recently  discovered  ^Marriage  of  Zeus  and 
Chthonia>  in  Grenfell.  B.  P.,  <New  Classical 
Fragments*  (Oxford  1897). 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA  SOCIETY.  Sec 

GSEEK-LETFEK  SOCIETIES  AND  CCUXBCE  .  FsATKB- 
mtlEB. 

PHIDIAS,  ftdl-as,  Greek  sculptor:  b. 
Adiens,  B.C.  408;  d.  there,  b.c.  432;  the  age  of 
Pericles.  He  was  the  son  of  Channides,  and 
a  pupil  of  Henas  the  Athenian  and  probiaAily 
of  Ageladas,  the  sculptor  of  Argos.  He  was 
first  employed  on  public  works  by  Cimon  (((.v.) 
under  whom  he  executed  several  statues  at 
Delphi.  The  works  of  himself  and  his  pumls 
wene  excee^i^dy  aulnerotts,  and  he  is  ssdd  to 
have  executed  uuoe  important  statues  of  Mt- 
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nerva  or  Athene  alone,  all  of  which  were  stand- 
ing in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (175  a.d.).  One 
coTossal  statue,  "Athene  Promachos,*  that  is, 
the  champion,  was  of  bronze,  the  metal  for 
which  was  taken  from  4he  spoils  of  Marathon. 
It  stood  between  the  Parthenon  and  the  Propy- 
Iseum.  Upon  her  shielf^  io  rilievo,  was  wrought 
the  battle  of  the  Centaurs,  from  deigns 
Parriusius.  Near  the  statue  stood  an  owl,  the 
bird  of  Athene,  eoddess  of  wisdom.  This 
statue  towered  so  high  on  the  Acropolis  that 
mariners,  doubling  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
saw'  her  helmet  and  her  spear.  The  second 
of  his  most  famous  statues  was  made  of  ivory 
and  gold.  It  was  the  Athene  of  the  Parthenon 
or  the  temple  of  Parthenon  the  virgin  ^d- 
dess,  and  was  ^ut  41 J4  English  feet  in  height. 
This  was  the  renowned  chrysele-phanttne  statue^ 
formed  of  wood  overlaid  with  ivory.  The 
arms  were  of  gold,  as  was  the  peplos  or  gar- 
ment, and  the  metal  was'  either  beaten  or  cast 
with  such  exquisite  skill  that  this  robe  mi^t 
be  put  off  or  on,  and  could  be  weighed  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  tMni>le.  Thus  me  sculptor 
was  enabled  to  refute  the  dia^TKc  of  pecula- 
tion afterward  made  against  him.  and  fore- 
seen by  Periclu  who  warned  him  to  devise  the 
removafbie  garmoits.  The  gold  weighed  44 
talents.  The  eyes  were  of  marble,  <painted  ac- 
cording to  the  Homeric  description  of  the 
blue-eyed  goddess.  The  figure  stood  upright, 
aegis  on  breast  and  spear  in  hand.  A  serpent 
or  draeon  stood  near  it,  suM>osed  to  be  that  of 
Ericthonius,  one  of  the  gods  of  Uie  hill.  In 
the  right  hand  of  tiie  fpddess  was  the  figure 
of  Victory,  of  ivory,  with  a  vestment  of  gold, 
four  cubits  htg^  By  her  side  stood  the  shield ; 
on  the  convex  side  of  which  was  carved  the 
battle  of  the  Titans.  Phidias  is  said  to  have 
introduced  portraits  of  himself  and  of  Pericles 
in  the  Battle  o£  the  Amazons,  one  of  the  sub- 
jects  carved  upon  this  shield.  The  Olyn^ian 
Zeus  of  Phidias  was  ranked  for  its  majestic 
beauty  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
was  nearly  oD  feet  in  height,  including  the 
throne  and  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  of 
Greek  sculptures.  Zeus  was  here  seen  sitting 
upon  a  throne,  with  an  olive  wreath  of  gold 
about  his  temples;  the  upper  part  of  his  hody 
was  naked;  a  wide  mantle  covering  the  rest 
of  it.  hung  down  in  folds  to  his  feet,  which 
rested  on  a  footstool.  The  naked  parts  of 
the  statue  were  of  ivory,  die  dress  was  of 
beaten  gold.  In  the  right  hand  stood  Victory 
fadng  the  statue,  and  canned,  }ike  it,  out  of 
ivorjr  and  gold;  she  was  holding  out,  as  if 
offering  to  the  deity  a  fiJIet  of  triumph.  In 
his  left  hand  Zeus  held  a  sceptre,  made  of 
various  metals  skilfully  joined,  and  on  the 
sceptre  an  eagle  had  alighted.  Power,  wisdom 
and  goodness  were  admirably  expressed  in  his 
features.  Cicero  relates  that  the  artist  was 
ted  by  a  passage  in  the  Ihad  to  concnve  such 
a  figure.  The  statue  was  surrounded  and  con- 
cealed hy  hanging  tapestry,  which  was  drawn 
aside  only  on  particular  occasions.  This  statue 
was  removed  to  Constantinople  by  Theodosius 
I,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  475. 

Phidias  was,  moreover,  employed  by  Penctes 
as  an  architect,  and  hy  his  genius  Athens  was 
made  the  most  magnificent  city  in  Greece.  Dur- 
ing the  government  of  Pericles,  which  lasted 
20  ytaiTS,  it  was  adorned  with  more  temples, 
coloimafMS  and  wotks  of  art  than  Rome  could 


boast  the  construction  of  in  seven  centuries. 
Materials  and  artists  were  abundant.  Phidias 
superintended  these  improvements;  and  the 
sculptures  with  which  the  Acropolis  was 
adorned  were  partly  from  his  own  hand  and 
partly  worked  out  by  pupils  in  the  spirit  and 
after  the  ideas  of  this  great  master.  While  a 
number  of  existing  statues  are  attributed  to 
him  none  can  be  identified  as  positively  of  Us 
own  handiwork.  The  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
of  which  only  fragments  remain,  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  his  personal  work.  Phidias 
received  great  honors  from  the  Athenians,  but 
was  subsequently  accused  first  of  peculation, 
which  he  successful^  disproved;  and  then  of 
impietjr  for  putting  his  own  Ukeness  and  that 
of  Pericles  on  the  shield  of  Athena.  He  died 
in  prison,  a  martyr  to  bis  friendship  with 
Pencles,  on  whom  his  iiersecutors  aimed  by 
this  action  to  inflict  suffering. 

Consult  Collignon,  M.j  'Phidias*  (Paris 
1886) ;  Gardner,  E.  A.,  *Six  Greek  Sculptors* 
(London  1910) ;  Lechat,  H.,  *Phidias  et  la 
Sculpture  Grecque  au  Ve  Siecle>  (Paris  1906) ; 
Mueller,  K.  O..  *Commenlatio  de  Phidiae  Vita 
et  Openhus*  ((^ottingen  1827) ;  Murray,  A.  S, 
'History  of  Gredc  Sculpture*  (London  1890); 
Waldstcin.  C,  *Art  of  Phidias*  (Cambridge 
1885): 

PHIGALIAN  (H-ga'li-9n)  tiARBLES.  a 
frieze  from  the  tenk>le  of  A^llo  Epicurius  at 
Bassfe,  four  miles  from  Phigalia  in  Arcadia, 
rediscovered  by  Bochor  and  by  Chandler  in 
1765,  when  the  temple  was  practically  intact, 
having  been  nearly  hidden  by  the  v^etation  of 
the  mountain  slopes  below  which  it  lies.  The 
temple  was  unique  in  that  its  orientation  was 
north  and  south,  instead  of  east  and  west,  and 
in  that  its  frieze  was  on  the  inner  walls  of  the 
cella,  a  circumstance  which  preserved  it  from 
weathering.  The  frieze  comprised  23  marble 
blocks  cut  in  high  bas-reliei,  each  two  feet 
two  and  one-half  inches  high  and  forming 
complete  a  length  of  over  100  feet.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  British  government  in  1814 
for  £15,000  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Although  the  original  design  was  evidently  ex- 
cellent, the  workmanship  snows  many  evidences 
of  hasty  execution  at  the  hands  of  several  dif- 
ferent workmen.  The  subjects  of  the  carvings 
were  the  battles  of  the  Lapithse  and  the  Cen- 
taurs, and  between  the  Amazons  and  the  Greeks. 
Tlie  restoration  of  the  temple,  a  Doric  build- 
ing, 125  by  46  feet,  of  yellowiw  limestone,  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Greek  Archaeological 
Society.  Consult  Cockerellj  C  R.,  TTic 
Temples  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  &t  ^^^na  and 
Apollo  Epicunus  at  Bassa:'  (London  I860), 
and  Smith,  A.  H.,  'Catalogue  of  the  Sculptures 
in  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  An- 
tiquities, British  Museum*  (London  1892). 

PHIX^DBLPHIA.  SeeAu-SaEHK. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.,  the  largest  city  in 
the  State  and  the  third  largest  in  the  United 
States,  at  the  junction  of  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  rivers  (Independence  Hall,  laL  39" 
56'  57.5"  N.,  and  long.  75°  8'  54.75"  W.).  The 
site  was  determined  by  the  "Falls  fine,*  wfaidi 
marks  the  limit  to  inland  navigation  on 
Schi^^ll  and  to  navigation  by  deep-sea  craft 
on  the  Delaware.  Both  sociological  and  natural 
causes  combined  to  establish  a  centre  of  popu- 
lation between  the  Hudson  and  Oiiesi^eake  Bay 
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PHILADBLPRIA 


on  the  peninsula,  partly  alluvial  and  partly 
glacial  drift,  whereon  Philadelphia  arose,  96 
miles  from  the  Atlantic  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  New  York  and  Baltimore. 

Topography.—  The  city's  .  area  (84,933.12 
acres,  whereof  1,593  acres  is  water  surface  or 
1?2.7  square  miles  in  all)  is  an  irregular  figure. 
Its  curving  eastern  'boundary  is  formed  by  the 
Delaware.  The  southern  limit  is  a  line  east 
and  west  following  narrow  watercourses  which 
separate  League  Island  and  Hog  Island  from 
the  municipality.  Its  western  and  northern 
limits  are  Delaware,  Montgomery  and  Bucks 
counties  and  are  defined  by  the  early  colonial 
admiidstrative  Hnes  fixed  by  proprietory  grants. 
C6bbs  and  Dart^  credcs  divide  off  Delaware 
County  on  the  southwest  and  Poquessing  Credc 
marks  the  extrnne  northeastern  limit.  Within 
this  area  there  are  three  fairly  defined  regions. 
The  first  is  the  low,  flat  oeninsula  between  the 
rivers,  from  8.7  to  40  feet  aA>ove  mean  tow 
tide.  The  second  region  is  bounded  to  the 
south  by  a  4&'foot  contour  line,  whose  souA- 
em  ai^le  reaches  to  Broad  and  Callowhill 
streets,  and  rises  over  on  a  strike  of  azoic 
sctiists  and  gndsses  (Bush  Hill),  which  ex'- 
tends  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware. 
This  region  runs  to  the  north,  with  tower 
ground  near  the  Delaware,  culminating  in  the 
northwest  in  Chestnut  Hilt,  431  feet  high,  and 
other  elevations  of  tike  height.  The  third 
Te«on  is  west  of  the  Schuylkill  (West  Phil- 
adelphia), a  rolling  country  200  feet  hi|^  in 
Fairmount  Park  and  100  feet  in  the  built-over 
sections.  The  old  dty  was  laid  out  on  the 
peninsula  from  river  to  river;  the  factory  sec- 
tion grew  up  in  the  second  region,  with  Ger- 
mantown  on  the  heights,  while  West  Philadel- 
phia began  as  an  open  suburb  and  stilt  is  mainly 
a  residential  (fistrict.  Three  lesser  streams 
crossing  the  municipal  area  originate  outside 
the  city  limits.  The  Wissahickon,  draining  an 
upland  plain  in  Montgomery  County,  has  cut  a 
canyon-like  valley  throu^  primitive  rocks  and 
enters  the  Schuyltdtl  at  Manayunk,  furnish- 
ing a  remarkable  park  feature.  Across  north- 
eastern Phitadel[4iia,  whidi  remains  in  great 
part  open  country,  the  Pennypack  and  Tacony 
flow,  iboth  draining  the  plateau  to  the  north  of 
the  dty.  Widiin  the  built-over  sections  the 
drainage  is  tfy  |>araltel  streams  enterit^  the 
Delaware  and  rising  in  the  elevated  rc^fion  in 
the  northwest  of  the  city,  the  most  important 
being  Wingohocking  Creek  and  (tuners'  Run, 
These  parallel  streams  have  Iseen  made  the 
l^asis  of  a  sewage  system,  which  has  nearly 
everywhere  a  fall  of  from  20  to  40  feet.  The 
easy  grades  and  the  absence  of  restraining 
phjfl^cal  features  have  led  to  the  spread  of 
population  and  habitations  in  all  directions. 
Settlements  started  at  favorable  points,  as  C^- 
mantDwn  on  the  fertile  and  sunny  southern 
slofMS  toward  Oestnut  Hill;  or  they  grew  up 
around  mill,  shipyard  and  furnace  and  were 
gradually  enveloped  by  the  greater  community. 
Philadelphia's  amceba-like  growth  resembles 
that  of  'London  rather  than  the  organic  ex- 
tension of  Paris  or  New  York. 

City  Plan.— Philadelphia  was  the  first  of 
modem  mtmidpafides  whose  plan  was  pre- 
pared for  a  particular  site,  (^iptaan  lliomas 
Holme,  surveyor-general  for  Pennsylvania, 
whose  name  has  survived  in  that  of  the  village 
of  Holmesburg  on  Pennsylvania  Ctttk,  made 


the  lay-out  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  10,922 
feet  5  inches  east  and  west  and  5,370  feet 
8  inches  north  and  south,  extending  from  river 
to  river  and  from  Vine  street  to  Cedar  (now 
South)  street,  comprising  two  square  miles. 
In  this  area  two  streets,  .Broad  and  High  (now 
MarketV  were  laid  out  at  right  angles,  6  perches 
wide.   The  other  main  streets  were  laid  out  3 

?erches  (50  feet)  and  the  alleys  ivi  perch  (25 
eet)  wide.  The  main  streets  defined  squares 
of  about  400  feet  to  a  side,  containing  4 
acres  each  and  bisected  by  alleys.  The  plan 
gave  30  per  cent  of  the  area  to  street  Surface 
twice  the  usual  proportion  in  European  dties 
of  the  day,  and  the  two  main  arteries  were 
twice  the  width  of  die  broadest  street  pro* 
vided  for  in  London.  Broad  street  is  now 
113  and  Market  street  110  feet  wide.  This 
rectangular  plan  has  been  extended  over  the 
entire  area  and  has  guided  dty  planning  in 
America  ever  since.  It  was  followed  by  Ran- 
dell  in  the  lay-out  of  New  York  and,  by  re- 
dudng  realty  to  lots  of  tmiform  size,  it  has 
rendored  the  transfer  of  property  easy  and 
certain.  On  the  original  plan  the  streets  run- 
ning north  and  soum  were  nuniA>ered,  as  they 
still  are;  those  running  east  and  west  were 
named  after  trees,  the  botanical  vocabulary 
having  since  been  supplemented  by  a  wider 
nomenclature.  At  irregular  intervals  avenues 
100  feet  wide  liave  been  added,  some  of  these 
running  diatfonally.  A  system  of  numbering, 
under  which  the  century  changes  for  every 
hUxkj  makes  the  house  number  a  co-ordinate 
and  fixes  the  place  of  any  lot  in  the  dty  system. 
Modern  ideas  of  city  planriing  took  root  late  in 
Philade^hia.  Some  20  years  ago  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  more  direct  access  to  the  north- 
east from  the  centre  of  tfie  dty  by  cutting  100- 
foot-wide  extensions  of  Kensington  and  Frank- 
ford  avenues  throu^  to  Broad  street;  the 
proiwsals,  however,  received  little  official  or 
public  support.  The  Parkway  project,  conceived 
^bout  the  same  ^time,  was  not  taken  in  hand 
energetically  until  1909,  but  has  now  been  car- 
ried almost  to  completion.  Beginning  with  a 
width  of  150  feet,  which  increases  to  250  feet, 
this  magnificent  avenue  runs  from  the  city  hall 
to  Fairmount  Park,  where  it  leads  throurit 
a  plaza  of  2,000  feet  lateral  extension  to  the 
Munidiial  Art  Museum  and  where  it  connects 
with  Fairmont  Park  drives  east  and  west  of  die 
Schuylkill.  The  building  sites  on  fte  line  of 
thc_  Parkway  have  been  reserved  for  the  -mu- 
nidpal  auditorium,  the  free  public  library  and 
other  structures  of  a  public  or  semi-public  char- 
acter. The  Northeastern  boulevard,  300  feet 
wide  and  running  a  distance  of  seven  miles 
from  Hunting  Park  to  Pennypack  Credc,  is 
also  practically  complete:  It  will  form  a  part 
of  the  national  Lincoln  highway.  Besides 
diese  20  odier  avenues,  most  of  Aem  148  feet 
wide,  with  dotibte  or  triple  roadways  separated 
by  planting  spaces  for  trees,  shrubis  and  grass, 
have  been  confirmed  on  the  dty  map.  The 
total  length  of  the  park  boulevards  and  avenues 
thus  plotted  is  150,240  feet  and  considerably 
more  dian  one-half  of  them  arc  open.  The 
Schuylkill  embankments  (approved,  but  stayed 
tnr  war  -exi^eades}  are  second  to  the  Parkway 
alone  as  atf  embellishments.  The  Delaware 
waterfront  improvements  are  utilitarian  in 
character,  though  ornamental  also  in  their  own 
vay.  The  foundation  of  the  plan  is  wden- 
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ing,  of  Ddaware  avenue  from  ISO  to  250  feet 
its  estire  length  (17  miles).  The  work  has 
been  coiwleted  on  the  whole  of  the  old  com- 
wercia)  front,  with  concrete  itmer  bulkheads 
and  nine  municipal  and  about  30  other  piers 
that  HKiy  be  rated  as.  modern.  The  plan  in- 
cludes the  elevation  of  all  railroad  frei^rt 
lines  passing  through  populated  territory  to 
the  waterfront,  with  belt-Itne  connections  for 
all  fners  \  the  establishment  in  the  extreme  south 
pf  the  aty  of  a  freight  terminal  covering  600 
acres  and  conecting  -with  10  railroad  and  nine 
municipal  piers,  each  about  1,000  feet  in  length. 
The  city  has  $13,000,000  immediately  available 
to  carry  out  its  part  of  the  work.  One  double- 
deck  pier  has  been  completed  by  the  city,  and 
die  Federal  government  is  coastructing  three 
ethers  for  an  oversea  shipping  d^rat,  which 
will  cost  $lSjOOO,000.  The  revised  map  of  South 
Philademiia,  showing  these  improvements  with 
League  ulaiki  Park,  etc.,  is  a  good  example 
of  modem  dty  planning.  Scarcely  of  leas 
utilitarian  value  than  the  Delaware  street  widen- 
ii^  is  the  Central  Traffic  Orcuit  —  a  parallelo- 
grapi  o£  50-£oot  streets,  in  the  heart  of  the 
tixy  to  be  broadened  to  140  feet  and  connected 

radial  avenues  with  the  northeast,  north- 
wcst>  southwest  and  the  river  {ront  The  pro- 
jected  bri<fare  across  the  Delaware  River  is 
neariog  reaUxatien. 

HotiBiog  imd  Public  Wwks^  About  oae- 
half  the  city  area  is  built  over,  the  unimproved 
property  being  mainly  in  the  northeast,  where 
a  large  proportion  is  still  rated  and  assessed 
as  farm  land.  The  buildings  increase  on  the 
averse  about  6,000 'yearly,  though  the  number 
has  n#en  in  some  years  to  11,000;  Of.  this 
yearW  increase  all  but  a  few  hundreds  are 
amali  dwellings,  costing  nomall;/  about  $3,000 
each.  The  number  of  <buildings  in  Philadetehta 
at  the  last  count  was  443.566,  of  which  373,608 
were  dwellings,  two-thiras  of  the  latter  being 
two-story  brick  houses,  and  125,000  owned  by 
the  people  who  live  in  them.  In  the  newly- 
developed  regions  the  monotony  of  rows  upon 
fows  pf  such  dwellings,,  unrelieved  by  a  sit^gle 
distinguishing  feature,  is  being  broken  by  ar- 
rangement -between  the  building  operators  and 
the  city.  The  new  houses  are  grou4)ed  around 
''garden  streets*  or  "neighborhood  centres,*  Uie 
builders  dedicating  the  ground  and  the  ^  city 
providing  for  the  planting  or  other  beautifica- 
tion  of  the  same.  There  are  in  all  the  city 
1,703^  miles  of  highways,  whereof  1,'164J^ 
miles  are  paved  dty  streets,  nearly  half  of  them 
covered  with  sheet  asphalt,  3S8^  miles  with 
granite  -blod^  182^  nutes  with  vitrificci  brick, 
43  miles  with  wood,  asphalt,  fAag  or  cement 
and  granolithic  blocks  and  less  than  10  miles 
with  cobbles  or  rubble.  Of  the  country  roads, 
250^  miles  are  paved  with  water-bound  mac- 
adain,  105j>-3  with  bituminous  or  cement  concrete 
and  J.82^  miles  are  unsurfaced  (earth)  roads. 
In  the  pavement  of  newly-opoied.  primary  and 
Secondary  thoroughfares  (118  ana  88  feet  wide, 
respectively)  an  elastic  system  has  been  adopted. 
Beyond  the  permanent  curb  lines  temporary 
curbs  are  laid  down,  narrowing  the  roadway 
to  be  paved;  In  the  wider  streets  the  middle 
of  the  Toad  is  also  left  unsurfaced,  •  to  be 
planted,  like  the  spaces  along  the  temporary 
curbs,  .with  trees^  shrubs  and  grass  tmtil  such 
a  time  as  increasing  traffic  requires  the  use  of 
the  roadway  to  its  full  width.   This  effects  a 


great'  saving  in  the  imtial  cost  ol  the  pave* 
ment  as  well  as  in  the  ujfke^.  Meanwhile 
these  temporary  and,  possibhr,  permanent  garden 
streets  are  much  increased  in  value  and  de- 
sirability for  residential  pui^Kwes.  The  23 
sewerage  districts  with  over  1,000  nules  of  main 
and  branch  sewers  (there  were  only  238  miles 
in  1883}  follow  in  general  the  drainage  basins 
of  the  ancient  watercourses  and  are  calculated 
to  dispose  of  a  rainfall  whose  maxima  and 
minima  nm  from  23  to  67  inches  annually. 
Surfacie  drainage  for  household  waste  water 
still  prevails  in  many  of  the  'back  alleys  of  ttw 
older  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  number  of 
houses  not  directly  connected  with  die  sewers 
was,  until  recently,  quite  large.  This  nuisance, 
however,  is  being  abated.  In  four  recent  years 
nearly  40,000  privy  vaults  were  abandoned.  The 
Fairmount  waterwoiks  were  put  in  c^eration 
as  a  steam-pumi^ng  plant  in  1815.  After  1822 
die  punqiins  was  maiaty  by  water  power,  which 
had  meuiwnile  been  installed.  The  distribut- 
in{(  reservoir  was  completed  in  1837  and  the 
Fairmount  works,  where  the_  water  *pumped 
itself,'^  became  one  of  the  engineering  wonders 
in  America.  The  growdi  of  population  necessi- 
tated an  increased  supply  and  other  punning 
stations  were  established  successively  at  Rox- 
borou^  Belmont  and  ()ueen  Lane,  all  of  which 
drew  from  the  SchiiyUalL  The  Frankford  sta- 
tion vmt  the  only  one  on  the  Delaware  and 
supplied  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
consumed.  The  contamination  of  the  rivers  by 
sewage  led  to  unsanitary  conditions  which  made 
die  name  of  Philadelphia  a  byword.  Typhoid 
fever  became  endenuc.  The  deaths  averaged 
611  annually  for  the  five  years  1898-19Q2  and 
were  946  in  1S99,  with  some  IZflOO  cases.  It 
was  decided  in  1902  to  purify  the  water  sui^ly 
by  slow  sand  filtration,  and  on  1  March  1909  the 
entire  city  received  filtered  water.  The  filters 
have  a  nominal  daily  capacity  of  382,000,000 
gallons,  and  two-thirds  of  the  city  water  is 
now  drawn  from  the  Delaware,  the  filter  beds 
of  the  new  pumping  station  at  Torresdale  hav- 
ing a  daily  capacity  of  240,000,000  galtoos.  The 
installation  cost  of  the  system  was  over  $2^- 
000,000.  HI^  pressure  services  for  fire  pro- 
tection have  also  been  established  in  the  con- 
gested business  centre  and  in  the  mill  district 
The  necessity  of  changing  the  method  of  sew- 
age disposal  was  enforced  by  the  health  laws 
of  the  State  as  well  as  by^  local  self-interest, 
which  does  not  comport  with  the  pollution  of 
die  water  stipphr.  The  plan  adttfted  involves 
the  diversion  of  the  sewage  from  the  streams 
by  three  systems  of  collecting  mains  to  treat- 
ment works  located,  one  in  the  northeast,  one 
in  the  southeast  and  the  third  and  largest  in 
the  southwest  of  the  city,  where  the  solids 
will  be  screened  out  and  digested,  aad  the 
efiluKit  oxidized  by  spring  filters  and  made 
innocuous.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  endre 
system  is  $22,400,000;  annual  ccst  of  opm6oa 
£500^  and  $2,000,000  a  year  will  be  required 
tor  new  sewers  to  keep  us  widi  the  dt/i 
growth.  The  construction  of  the  oortheastem 
system  of  collectors  and  ImhofF  tanks  is  well 
under  way. 

Govemment— Penn  granted  the  first  citt 
charter  in  1701,  on  the  model  of  Bristol,  which 
followed  English  precedents  by  est^lishing  a 
body  coisorate  of  nayor,  council  and  freemen 
of  the  liberties.  This  charter  was  superseded 
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by  the  act  of  assembly  U  March  1789,  which 
cieated  a  dty  government  with  an  elective 
mayor  (two<year  term),  a  select  eoundl  (one 
member  elected  from  each  ward  for  three 
.years)  and  a  common  council  (one  member 
for  every  2,000  taxpayers  in  a  ward).  The 
ma^Hs  ditef  function  was  the  charge  of  the 
police.  OAer  administrative  bodies  were  cre- 
ated by  subsequent  legislation :  health  board, 
park  commission,  park  wardens,  selected  by 
common  pleas  judges;  ^ardians  of  the  poor, 
chosen  by  the  councils,  whose  committees  con- 
ducted most  of  the  executive  administration  of 
the  city.  The  Act  of  1854,  whereby  the  dty 
was  made  coterminous  with  the  county,  13 
townships  heing  absoi<bed,  made  little  change 
in  the  form  of  government.  In  188S  the 
•Bullitt  BiH="  was  passed,  embodying  the  present 
dty  charter.  This  extended  the  mayor's  term 
to  four  years  and  greatly  enlai^ed  ms  powers, 
trying  turn  tfie  aownntment  of  nearly  all  dty 
officims.  It  consofiaated  the  numecHis  nwnidpal 
bureaus  in  departments  under  single  heads, 
called  directors.   These  are: 

The  <li rector  of  public  safety,  whose  depart- 
ment comprises  the  electrical  bureau,  the 
bureatis  of  police,  £re,  building  inspection, 
etc.,  the  director  of  supi^ies;  the  director  of 
pubtic  works,  whose  department  includes  die 
bureau  of  dty  property  (dty  markets,  public 
buildings,  parks  and  squares^ ;  the  bureau  of 
hi^ways  (paving,  street  cleaning,  dty  bridges)  ; 
die  borcan  of  surveys  (street  openings,  sewers, 
dty  plamiing)  ;  the  director  of  ptiblic  healUi 
and  diarittes,  whose  department  administers  the 
almshouses,  hospitals  and  dty  farms  and  in- 
cludes a  housing  division;  the  director  of 
wharves,  docks  and  ferries,  in  charge  of  the 
water  front  improvement,  and  whose  depart- 
ment  in  ooniuncdon  with  the  commissioners  of 
navigation  (a  State  board)  has  diarge  of  the 
local  admimBtratioirof  the  port  oi  Philadelphia; 
die  director  of  d^  tran^t,  whose  department 
(oTguuKcd  1  July  1913)  is  in  diarge  of  die 
planning  and  construction  of  a  dty-owned  sys- 
tem of  high-speed  transit  lines. 

Other  bodies  appointed-  by  the  mayor  having 
important  administrative  or  advisory  functions 
are  the  civil  service  commission;  the  recrea- 
tion commisnon,  in  d»rge  of  public  play- 
grounds;  the  permanent  committee  on  coonne- 
hensive  plans,  which  ixicludes  in  its  member- 
ship the  mayor  and  the  heads  of  the  engineer- 
ing departments-  and  bureaus,  advises  and  co- 
operates in  the  projection  and  advancement  of 
public  improvanenu ;  die  art  jur^,  passes  on 
the  design  and  location  of  all  buildings,  bridges, 
arches  or  odier  structures  and  of  sculptures  or 
other  worlks  of  art  to  be  preiented  to  or 
for  by  the  dty  or  other  public  authority,  or  for. 
whidi  the  city  or  other  public  authoii^  is  -to 
provide  a  site,  and  the  zoaing  commission,  em- 
powered to  draft  a  building  code,  restrict  the 
height,  character,  use  and  location  of  buildings 
to  be  constructed  or  altered,  and  to  prescribe  and 
define  residential,  manufacturing  and  odicr 
areas. 

The  deiKirtments  of  educaUon,  parks,  taxa^ 
don  and  d^  trusts  (Qrard  estate)  remain 
under  boards  and  commissions  appointed  farjr  the 
judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas.  The 
controller,  city  treasurer,  recdvcr  of  taxes  and 
city  soUdtor  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  The 
ct^  f^vernment  is  oisanized  oo  what  is  called 


by  munldpal  researchers  the  federal  plan;  the 
authority  ot  the  executive  officers  to  raise  ahd 
expend  monnr  for  municipal  purposes  bdng 
granted  b^  the  l^^isladve  branch,  which,  in 
Philadelphia,  consists  of  a  select  and  c:ommon 
coundl.  These  bodies  sit  and  vote  separately  j 
but  in  practice  the  financial  prc^ram  is  ar- 
ranged by  a  joint  finance  committee,  from  the 
recommendations  of  department  chiefs  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  controller,  the  twro  cham- 
bers of  coundls  ordinarily  confining  themselves 
to  confirmation  of  the  budget  ant)  die  tak  rate 
thus  agreed  upotL  Loans  may  be  authorized  hy 
ordinances  of  the  council  when  their  total  does 
not  exceed  2  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of 
taxable  property;  when  this  is  exceeded  ratifi- 
cation of  the  ordinance  by  popular  vote  is  re- 
quired. Franchises  for  the  operation  of  public 
utilities  must  be  obtained  from  die  coundls. 
The  muntdpal  gasworks  are  operated  by  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company  under  a 
lease,  the  city  recdving  in  lieu  of  rent  20  pet 
cent  of  all  collections  from  consumers.  Therti 
is  very  Kttlc  Other  original  l^slation  by  die 
legislative  branch  of  the  dty  government.  The 
department  of  health  prescribes  the  sanitary 
ordinances;  the  board  of  surveyors  in  the  de- 
partment of  public  works  makes  and  revises  the' 
street,  sewer  and  water  supply  systems;  the 
zoning  commission  is  authorized  to  frame  the 
building  code;  the  art  jury  and  other  adminis- 
trative bodies  exercise  powers  which  are  legis- 
lative in  effect.  Of  course  where  money  is  re- 
quired the  departmental  and  other  rulings  and 
plans  cannot  be  carried  out  unless  die  funds  are 
provided  —  and  the  purpose  of  expenditures 
must  be  stated  in  the  ordinances  of  coundls  and 
have  recdved  thdr  approval.  The  substi- 
tution of  a  small  single-chambered  dty  council 
for  the  present  unwiddy  bicameral  l^slative 
body  of  200  members  is  a  desideratum.  The 
police  force  of  the  aty  consists  of  230O  patrol- 
men, 300  mounted  men  and  a  cycle  corps  of 
SO.  The  traffic  regulations  are  very  good.  An 
ambulance  service  has  been  organized  in  con- 
junction with  the  hospitals,  one  of  die  latter 
covering  each  of  the  37  ambulance  districts. 
The  fire  department  has  1,037  men  and  is 
equipped  with  50  steamers,  eight  chemical  en- 
gines, 20  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  two  water, 
towers  and  one  fire  boat 

Municipal  I^ances.— Hie  assessment  of 
real  estate  for  taxes  in  1918  was  $1,766,553,000. 
The  rate  was  $1.75  per  hundred  for  the  general 
•tax  (an  increase  of  25  cents  above  previous 
years)  and  60  cents  per  hundred  (an  increase 
of  10  cents)  for  the  school  tax.  The  revenue 
recdpts  of  the  city  (exclusive  of  the  scho<J 
tax)  for  1917,  die  last  year  of  which  there  are 
complete  returns,  amounted  to  $40,050,418,  of 
which  more  than  one-half,  or  $20,148,273,  was 
yielded  by  die  real  estate  general  tax.  The 
departmental  expenditures  for  1917  were  $40,- 
223,130:  The  finandal  statements  of  the  City 
Manual  are  not  well  arranged.  A  better  view 
may  be  obtained  in  the  'Finandal  Statistics  of 
Cities'  published  by  die  United  States  Censits 
Bureau.  These  rel^  to  the  year  ended  30  June 
1916,  bat  no  essential  or  fundamental  dianges  in 
the  fiscal  administration  of  Philadelphia  have 
occurred  since  then.  The  total  revenue  recdpts 
of  the  munidpality  in  that  year  were  $36,195,- 
193,  of  which  $18,607,117  came  from  general 
phiperty  tax;  $2,14(^137  from  business  (chiefly 
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liquor)  licenses;  $1,142,173  from  special  assess- 
ments; 256^  from  State  subvenUons;  $1372,- 
781  from  departmental  earnings  (of  whtdi$4Q5,- 
658  and  $243,028  received  in  fees  by  the  courts 
and  the^register  of  deeds,  respectively,  were  the 
lai^est  items)  ;  $628,549  for  highway  privileges 
from  public  service  corporations;  $4,301,709  lor 
rents  (including  $2,784,213,  20  per  cent,  receipts 
from  consumers  of  the  United  Gas  Improve- 
ment Company)  ;  $1,657,258  for  interest,  on  cur- 
rent deposits,  siiUdng  fund  and  public  trust 
funds)  ;  $5,1^128  in  earnings  of  public  utilities 
—  almost  entirely  irom  the  bureau  of  water 
supply.  The  governmental  cost  payments 
amounted  in  total  to  $41,317,229.  distributed  as 
follows:  DN^iartmental  expenditures  $23,988,- 
582  (which  included  $1,668,046  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  $4,532,835  for  police,  and 

t 1,453,967  for  fire  protection,  $1,194,066  for  the 
nandal  departments,  inducUng  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  taxes,  and  |668,181  for  elec- 
tions) ;  expenditures  in  jpubhc  service  enter- 
prises $2,2(^134  (nearly  aU  in  the  water  supply 
service)  :  $4,616334  interest  on  the  funded  debt, 
and  Sl0i09,979  for  departmental  outlays.  The 
prinapu  outlays  were:  for  the  first  pavement 
and  r«>air  of  streets  and  roads,  $3^*6,932,  a 
part  of  which  is  recouped  in  the  form  of  special 
assessments;  for  sewers  and  sewage  disposal 
$1,828,903;  for  public  charities  $527306;  for 
recreation  (playgrounds,  public  baths,  etc) , 
^.095,398;  for  material  and  supplies  in  the 
water  bureau  $1,028,567.  The  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  any  year  rarely  balance,  the  dis- 
crepancy bang  covered  the  surplus  carried 
over  from  the  preceding  year,  and  it  is  often 
necessary  to  resort  to  temporary  loans  to  con- 
vert a  bookkeeping  credit  into  actual  cash. 
Under  the  headings  •non-revenue  receipts'  and 
*non-^ovemment^  cost  payments'  the  Census 
Bureau  includes  moneys  received  from  the  sale 
of  bonds  and  investment^  moneys  paid  in  the 
purchase  of  investments  and  the  redemption  of 
obUgations  and  debits  and  credits  represoiting 
transfers  between  the  munidpali^  and  its  inde- 
pendent departments.  The  following  financial 
statement  covers  the  receipts  and  payments  for 
1916  of  the  dty  as  well  as  the  school  district 
and  poor  district  of  Philaddphia: 

CMh  faaluice  M  mar   $16,679,332 

RevoiM  ncetpu   i5.858,«5 

Non-rmnne  rveotpts   24.756,097 

1      TobU   W7.2g3.aS* 

GovenuiwDtal  awt  pBymenti   $52,734,967. 

Non-gownmeotal  cost  paynMnts.   23.441.617 

tMal   •76.176,534 

CuhfaakiwBataiidoCjmt   <11,UT.2TO 

History.—  The  original  site  of  Philadelphia 
was  occupied  by  Delaware  Indians  i)eaceful  and 
industrious,  tributary  to  the  Iroquois.  Though 
the  17th  century  Swedes  and  Dutch  made  a 
number  of  settlements  on  the  Ddaware  River 
and  Bay,  most  of  them  abortive,  of  which  the 
only  permanent  monument  is  Gloria  Dd  (the 
Old  Swedes  Church)  erected  in  1700  on  the  site 
of  a  former  Swedish  fort  Some  368  Swedes 
and  Dutdi  and  over  800  newly  arrived  English 
immigrants  (mostly  Quakers)  were  in  and  about 
future  Fhiladeti^a,  when  in  1681  Penn  ot>- 
tained  lus  charter  as  proprietor.  The  *Letitia* 
boose  (now  removed  to  Faiimount  Park) ,  wfaidi 


was  built  by  Penn  for  bis  town  residence,  was 
occupied  by  the  Provincial  Coundl  as  its  ofiidal 
home  during  the  proprietor's  absence.  The 
mnnidpal  coundl  remained  homeless  until  in 
1709  the  Towne  Halt,  a  ctunbined  market  and 
courthouse,  was  built  opposite  the  original 
Friends'  Meeting  House,  in  the  centre  of  Hi^ 
street  between  Second  and  Third  streets,  giv- 
ing that  thoroughfare  its  new  name.  Until  the 
State  House  (Independence  Hall)  was  erected 
in  1735,  the  Towne  Hall  was  also  the  frequent 
meeting  place  of  tlie  general  assembly.  From 
its  balcotw  war  was  prochumed  against  Spun 
14  April  1740  and  later  on  George  Whitfield,  the 
evangelist,  addressed  his  6,(XXi  or  more  hearers. 
The  dtj[  grew  with  great  rapidity  and  became 
the  grain  and  lumber  mart  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  In  1725  it  was  overbuilt  and  passed 
through  its  first  reaction.  The  recovery  was 
rapid,  however.  In  1725  the  vessels  arrived 
and  deared  from  the  port  numbered  140;  in 
1735  there  were  427.  In  1728  the  naturalist 
Bartram  built  his  bouse  and  estaUisfaed  his 
world-famed  botanical  garden  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  lower  Schuylkill  The  house  has  been 
preserved  and  the  garden  is  now  a  dty  paric 
The  building  of  Christ  Church  was  completed 
in  1744.  For  40  years  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  Franldin  was  the  dominant  figure, 
founding  the  American  Philosophic  Sodety, 
Philadelphia  Library,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  The  first  two 
of  these  institutions  were  direct  outgrowths  of 
^e  *Junto,'  a  literary  club  organized  before 
1730,  which,  through  various  mutations,  led  to 
the  committee  of  safety,  whereby  the  dty  was 
governed  through  the  Revolution.  "Nothing  I 
ever  gained  by  cunning  gave  me  so  much 
pleasure,*  wrote  Franklin,  alluding  to  the 
charter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, granted 
in  1751.  Hie  original  building  fronting  on 
I%ie  street  and  extending  the  iHdiole  length  of 
die  square  between  Kgh^  and  Nindi  streets  is 
still  in  service.  In  the  way  of  amusements 
early  Philadelnhians  had  little  choice.  Bull- 
bating  remained  popular  until  1820,  when 
Mayor  Wharton  confiscated  the  last  bull  to  ap- 
pear in  a  Philadelphia  ring.  The  ordinance 
against  play-acting  notwithstandii^,  the  old 
Southwark  Theatre  from  1760  enjoyed  a  pre- 
carious existence.  It  was  finally  opened,  under 
a  license,  with  the  performance  of  Beau- 
marchais'  *Eugenie,>  given  in  honor  of  General 
Washington  on  his  return,  a  victor,  from  York- 
town.  Peace  brought  a  rapid  expansion  of 
population  and  commence,  checked  somewhat  by 
yellow  fever,  which  had  frequently  visited  the 
dty  during  the  preceding  SO  years  but  came 
with  exceptional  severity  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  18th  century,  when  it  twice  ravaged  a 
most  filthy  dty.  During  the  epidemic  of  1793 
an  army  of  people  (17,(K)0)  camped  in  open 
fields  or  toc^  refuge  in  neighboring  towns.  The 
scourge  claimed  5,000  victims,  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  population.  The  first  organized  bank  in 
the  United  States  was  established  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1780  by  an  unchartered  assodation.  This 
became  the  Bank  of  North  America,  planned  by 
Robert  Morris  with  the  approval  of  C^on^^ess 
and  incorporated  by  the  Pom^lvania  legisla- 
ture in  1782.  The  dty  suffered  anodier  com- 
mercial setback  early  in  the  19th  century  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Embargo,  which  was  accentuated 
by  the  loss  of  trade  and  bank  failures  attend- 
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ing  the  War  of  1812.  The  second  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress 
10  April  1S16,  was  located  in  Philadelphia,  and 
on  the  expiration  of  its  20-year  charter  was 
reorganized  as  a  State  bank  under  the  same 
name.  By  the  year  1820  the  dty  had  cmce  more 
begun  to  grow.  Many  charitable  institutions, 
asylums  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
city  almshouses,  etc.,  were  founded.  Girard  Col- 
lege was  founded  and  its  building  commenced 
in  1833.  The  decade  1837-47  was  a  period  of 
disaster,  culminating  in  the  failure  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  Canal  and  railroad  con- 
nections wiUi  the  anthracite  coal  fields  aided  in 
the  development  of  manufactures,  and  from 
I8S0  Philadelphia  led  all  other  American  cities 
in  the  aggregate  value  of  its  products.  This 
industrial  grrowth  reached  its  apex  in  1876  and 
was  visualized  in  the  Centennial  Elxhibition, 
which  was  attended  by  9,910,966  visitors.  A  de^ 
pression  ensued  and  when  the  dty  emerged 
from  this  in  1879-80  it  was  to  begin  a  new 
;>eriod  of  development  The  quali^  of  its  tex- 
tile products  greatly  improved.  Cramp,  ships ; 
Baldwin,  IcKomotives ;  Dobson,  carpets:  Stetson, 
hats,  and  eight  other  industnal  establishments 
were  at  the  dose  of  the  19th  century  the  largest 
in  their  lines  known  anywhere. 

Population. —  Early  estimates  of  the  jjopu- 
latton  of  Philadelj^ia  partake  of  the  dubious- 
ness attaching  to  all  colonial  statistics.  In  1683 
the  dty  propv  was  estimated  to  have  80  houses 
and  500  inhabitants.  It  quadrupled  in  a  year,  and 
in  1699  a  rude  census  showed  4^00  inhabitants. 
In  1740  the  population  was  estimated  at  20,000. 
A  count  of  nouses  (4,474)  made  in  1772  indi- 
cates a  population  of  26,844,  and  another  house 
census  in  1777,  showing  5,743  dwellings,  indicates 
a  population  of  35,000.  Exact  statistics  began  in 
1790  with  the  first  Federal  census.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  the  population  of  the  dty  proper 
and  of  the  dty  and  county  combined  are  shown 
side  1^  side  up  to  the  trate  of  the  census  of 
1850,  After  that  the  figures  rubricated  under 
the  hea(fing  *City*  show  the  entire  population  of 
the  dty  and  coun^,  which  had  oeen  con- 
solidated : 


1790. 
1800. 
IBIO. 
IS20. 
lUO. 
IfMO. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 
1900. 
1910. 


atjr 
28,5n 
41.220 
SS.T22 
W,802 
80,463 
93. M5 
I21.ST6 
565. 529 
674,022 
847.170 
1.046(964 
1.293.697 
1,549.008 


City  Wid 
cooBtir 
54.391 
81,009 
111,210 
137,087 
188. T97 
258,037 
408.462 


Down  to  1820  the  dty  and  coun^  of  Phila- 
delphia was  greater  in  population  than  New 
York,  though  the  population  of  the  d^  proper 
was  smaller.  In  l830  and  1840  the  dty  was 
exceeded  by  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  in 
1850  by  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Boston. 
After  the  consolidation  Philadelphia  became  and 
remained  the  sea»id  city  until  the  census  of 
1890,  when  it  became,  as  it  still  is.  the  third  d^ 
in  the  Union.  The  early  population  of  Phila- 
delphia had  a  laiger  proportion  of  non-EngUsh 
(Germans,  French  Ht^enots  and  Swedes) 
than  any  colomal  dty,  New  York  soon  losing  its 
preponderance  of  Dutch.   The  radal  conglom- 


eration has  continued,  though  an  unusually 
lar^e  proportion  of  Philadelpma's  population  is 
native-born.  No  other  large  Northern  dty  has 
so  large  a  proportion  (63  per  cent)  bom  in  its 
own  State  and  the  ratio  of  fordgn-bom  is 
smaller  only  in  Baltimore  and  Saint  Louis.  But 
the  persons  of  fordgn  parentage  constitute 
more  than  one-half,  55  per  cent.  Less  than  one- 
fourth  (24  per  cent)  are  of  native  birth  and 
native  parentage.  The  fordgn-bgrn  constitute 
22  per  cent  of  the  total  and  about  one-third 
are  of  Irish,  one-fourth  of  German  and  one- 
dghth  of  English  birth.  In  number  the  colored 
population  is  larger  than  in  any  other  Northern 
dty:  but  it  is  only  5  per  cent  of  the  total, 
whereas  it  was  10  per  cent  a  century  a^o. 
Statistics  on  a  basis  of  munidpal  boundanes 
often  give  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  population 
grouped  about  an  urban  centre.  In  the  im- 
mediate vidnity  of  Philadelphia  there  live  500,- 
000  people  who  form  as  truly  a  part  of  the 
metropolitan  community  as  those  who  live  in 
the  dtjr  proper.  The  census  of  1910  shows  a 
population  of  1,972,342  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict of  Phtladelpma,  which  indudes  Chester, 
Darby,  Norristown  and  Bristol,  Pa.,  and 
Camden,  Gloucester  and  Burlington,  N.  J. 
The  normal  rate  of  increase  is  2  per  cent  an- 
nually, but  in  the  two  and  one-half  years 
preceding  31  Dec.  1917,  there  have  been  added 
to  the  community  not  less  than  175,000  inhabit- 
antS[  indicating  a  present  population  of  2350,- 
000  in  metropolitan  Philadelfuiia. 

IndUBtry. —  Industry  has  grown  coramensu- 
rately  with  the  population.  A  consolidation  of 
manufactures  be^an  when  the  number  of  es- 
tablishments, which  had  risen  from  8.461  in 
1880  to  18,166  in  1890,  diminished  to  8,381  in 
1910.  Capital,  which  had  not  increased  between 
1870  and  1890;  had  quadrupled  by  1910,  reach- 
ing tiie  total  of  $688,782,000.  In  1914  capital 
invested  in  8,454  industrial  establishments 
amoanted  to  $772,696,000.  Since  then  the  in- 
dustrial devdofunent  has  been  tremendous.  The 
present  capital  investment  is  estimated  at  1,000- 
000,000  and  the  annual  industrial  output  at  more 
than  that  in  value.  The  greatest  single  increase 
has  been  in  the  shipbuilding  industry.  The  yard 
of  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration at  Hog  Island  is  the  largest  m  the 
world.  It  has  50  ways;  its  equipment  includes 
70  locomotive  cranes,  650  electric  motors  and 
80'  miles  of  standard  laih-oad  track ;  approxi- 
mately 35^000  worldn«nen  are  employed  and  the 
weekly  payroll  exceeds  $l,00O,O0a  Nearly  lOO;- 
000  pe<^e  are  engaged  in  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry within  the  Philadelphia  zone.  In  rolling 
mill,  foundry  and  machine  shop  output  Phila- 
delphia maintains  its  pre-eminence  in  quantity, 
though  the  product  of  some  American  cities  mav 
exceed  it  in  value.  The  Baldwin  works  are  still 
the  largest  producers  in  the  country  of  loc«no- 
tives;  the  Pencoyd  Iron  Works,  now  employed 
mainly  in  government  service,  built  the  bridge 
across  the  .Nile  bdow  Khartoum  and  the  Que- 
bec bridge  across  the  Saint  l^wrence,  the 
greatest  cantilever  span  ever  concdved  and 
carried  to  completion.  The  product  of  the  roll- 
ing milts,  foundries  and  machine  shop  indus- 
tries at  date  of  the  last  census  was  valued  at 
$50,474,000  a  year.  Other  metal  industries  were 
brass  and  bronze,  worth  $4,057,000  of  output; 
copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron  wares,  $7,493,000; 
cntleiy.  $1^000;  files,  $1,S4C^;  electrical 
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machinery,  ^,065,000.  The  Disston  saw  works 
at  Tacony  are  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the 
world.  The  textile  products  of  Philadelphia 
were:  woolens  and  worsteds,  $54,922,000  (iirst 
in  fhe  United  States) ;  hosienr  and  knit  goods, 
$23,971,000:  cotton  goods,  $^338,000;  carpets 
and  rugs,  $22,629,000.  Tanned  leather  was  pro- 
duced of  the  value  of  $23,526,000;  boots  and 
ithoes,  $6,517,000;  belting,  saddles  and  other 
leather  goods,  $3,994,000.  Other  industries  io 
which  the  city  stands  in  the  first  rank  are: 
cordage  and  twine;  dyeing  and  finishing:  felt 
hats  (of  which  25,000  arc  produced  per  da^^)  ; 
chemicals  ($9^43,000  per  annum) ;  medical 
compounds  (^,423,000  per  annum) ;  soap 
($7,319,0001;  ^aint  and  varnish  (g,045,000); 
lumber  and  plaimfig  mill  products  ($7,703,000)  ; 
tobacco  and  dgars  ($13,429,000)  ;  confectionery 
($7^15,000)  ;  fertilizer  ($4,268,000)  ;  women's 
dothing  (130,133,000),  and  millinery  and  lace 
($5,052,000).  There  has  been  a  great  diversion 
of  the  industries  from  their  ordinary  employ- 
ment to  war  woilc,  but  the  quiuittty  and  value  of 
th«r  product  as  a  whole  has  increased  by  more 
than  So  per  cent  above  the  figures  given.  Phila- 
delphia re6nes  500,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  an- 
nually, one-sixth  of  the  United  States  total. 

Commerce  and  Banking.—  The  Federal 
Reserve  banking  district  ot  Philadelphia  in- 
cludes eastern  Pennsylvania,  the  whole  bf 
Delaware  and  all  of  New  Jersey  excepting  that 
whidi  lies  in  the  metropolitan  area  of^  New 
Yorl^  and  is  the  location  of  one  of  the  12 
Federal  Reserve  banks  of  the  United  States. 
The  Philadelphia  clearing-house  transactions  for 
nine  months  ended  30  Sept.  1918  amounted  to 

S 4,276,449,469,  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  over 
e  corresponding  period  in  I9l7.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  summarized  bank  statement  of  the  in- 
corporated banking  institutions  located  in  the 
dty,  compiled  from  ^e  latest  available  State 
and  Federal  reports: 


are  subports.  The  business  of  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  has  grown  more  than  prooortion- 
atety  to  the  growth  of  the  population  and  indus- 
tries of  the  metropolitan  district  The  exports 
for  four J^rs  ended  30  June  1914  were  about 
$28^000,000  in  value;  in  the  four  years  ended 
30  June  1918  they  amounted  to  $1,195,000,000^ 
a  fourfold  increase.  The  imports  in  recent 
years  have  averaged  $110,000,000  per  annum, 
about  50  per  cent  increase.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment is  maintaining  a  35-foot  channel  in 
the  Delaware  to  the  sea.  More  than  4,000,000 
ions  of  coal  are  shipped  annually  by  water  from 
the  storage  yard  at  Port  Ridimond.  The  new 
grain  elevator  at  (^rard  Point  has  a  capadiy 
of  2,200,000  bushels  and  is  capable  of  delivering 
60,000  bushels  per  hour,  and  there  is  docking 
room  for  three  vessds  at  its  pier.  The  ore 
piers  at  Richmond  and  Girard  Point  have  un- 
loaders  which  can  handle  from  ship  to  car 
1,000  tons  per  hour.  Almost  45  per  cent  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  exports  from  Philadelphia 
consisted  until  quite  recently  of  oil  from  die 
refineries  of  the  lower  Schtrylkill.  There  has 
been  a  great  industrial  expansion  northward 
from  Chester  to  Philadelphia  whidi  ^ives  indi- 
cations of  permanence  and  emphasizes  the  sug- 
gestion  to  direct  and  plan  the  develoT)ment  of 
this  region  as  a  unit,  with  a  coherent  street 
systems,  docks,  basins,  wardiouses,  terminals,  a 
factory  district  -  and  residential  areas  with 
parks  and  playgrounds.  A  consolidation  of  a 
score  of  small  munidpalities  would  be  a  prereq- 
uisite. The  area  is  traversed  by  three  railroads 
and  has  a  frontage  on  deep  water  affording 
sites  for  wharves  2,500  to  3,000  feet  long.  A 
tunnel  under  the  Delaware  affordiiw  direct 
freight  routes  to  New  York  and  the  East  and 
railroad  connections  with  the  trunk  lines  to  the 
West  and  South  are  other  essentials.  The 
project  would  bring  the  new  port  of  Philadel- 
phia 10  miles  nearer  to  the  sea  and  establish  it 
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28  tutiooal  t»nka . . . 
58  trust  companies. 
18  State  banks  


AUraaoarcaa 

$587,570,436 
1,459.453.043 
ll.S97,75« 


Loans  and 

ducouott 

1323,937.328 
175, 9M.  749 
6,9IW,890 


IllTMlnBIltli 

caib  and  crediti 
$263,633,098 
1.283,456,294 
4.636.866 


Capital 
and  Huptua 

170. 391. 065 
114,777.949 
2.198.280 


Depouta 

(330,040.514 
256,096,516 
6.013.243 


Savingiand 
tntat  itiods 
t5. 979. 814 
1.070.497,763 
2,874.958 


Total   92,058,621,325    $506,894,967    $1,551,726,358    $187,967,294    $582,150,273  $1,079.35:7.535 


The  miscellaneous  liabilities  of  the  national 
banks  were  $191,159,033,  including  bank  notes 
in  circulation ;  ol  the  trust  companies,  $18,090,- 
855;  Slate  banks,  $511,275.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  investments  of  the  national  banks  were 
United  States  and  other  bonds  -deposited  in  the 
Treasury  as  securiw  for  drculating  notes. 
Very  nearly  $1,000,000,000  of  trast  company  in- 
vestments included  in  the  foregoing  statement 
are  held  by  these  institutions  as  trustees  only 
and  represent  a  corresponding  amount  of  indi- 
vidual trust  funds.  In  addition  the  trust  com- 
panies of  Philadelphia  are  mortgage  trustees 
for  corporate  bond  issues  to  the  amount  of  ap- 
proximately $2,200,000,000  (face  valtie),  and 
hold  securities  pledged  as  collateral  for  trust 
bond  issues  to  the  value  of  nearly  $700,000,000. 

The  United  States  customs  district  und  port 
of  Philadelphia  (Act  of  24  Aug.  1912)  in- 
cludes all  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  east  of 
79"  W.  longitude,  all  of  Delaware  and  all  of  New 
Jersey  not  included  in  the  New  York  district. 
Chester,  Pa.,  Wilmington  and  Lewes,  Del., 
and  Tnckerlpn  and  Thompsons  Point,  N,  J., 


below  the  Horseshoe,  whose  always  dangerous 
shoals  and  occasional  ice  blockades  could  thus 
be  avoided  by  shipping. 

Boildinf  8.— The  architecture  of  Philadelphia 
was  determined  by  the  building  material  nearest 
to  hand  —  azoic  marble,  red  sandstone  and 

Sladal  clay,  giving  brick.  Penn's  town  re»- 
ence  (the  Letitia  House)  in  Fairmount  Park 
and  his  grandson's  m'anor  in  the  Zoolo^cal 
Garden,  with  the  Chew  mansion  and  vanous 
early  homes  in  Germantown,  begin  the  list  of 
historic  edifices,  wrherein  are  included  some  of 
fhe  best  examples  of  colonial  architecture 
known.  These  tare  Independence  Hall  and 
Christ  Church  both  following  Gibbs'  models 
and  designed  by  John  Kearse!ey,-and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  erected  a  few  years  later, 
constructed  of  bride  imported  from  England. 
Ridgeway  Brand)  of  the  Philadeli^ia  Ubrary 
(Doric)  and  Girard  f'ollege  (Corinthian)  1^ 
MacArthur  illustrate  Neo-GreCque  at  its  best. 
Le  Brum's  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and 
Academy  of  Music  reflect  the  first-  appearance 
in  the  city  of  Renaissance,  while  Notman's 
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1  A  view  of  the  Holme  Avenue  Bridie,  on  the  Northeaat  BoulflTUd,  lotddog  toward  WeU  road.   Thim  view  alw  ■howi 

a  portion  of  Holme  Arenue  beyond  the  liinits  of  the  bridie 

2  Piers  S8  ud  io.  South  DeUware  Whaivei.    View  from  River  lookinc  north 

S  Araminco  Avenue  and  Lchigb  Avenue,  ahowing  the  elevation  of  the  railroad  tracka  formalj  in  Lehiffa  Avenue.  Thii 
work  was  very  recant^  completed,  and  bronaltt  to  a  doae  one  of  the  moat  important  improvemata  effectsd  ia  pUladelflua 

faa««yy-ra  ^^^.^.^^^  byXiOOglt: 


Saint  Mark's  is  one  of  tbe  earlier  examples  of 
Godiic.  The  vast,  clamsy.  marble  pile  of  the 
ctly  liall  covers  four  and  one-half  acres;  its 
fronts  are  90  feet  hich.  the  central  pavilion  303 
feet  and  the  tower  547  feet,  1154  indies  — 2J4 
feet  diorterthan  Wtashington. Monument,  which 
it  was  intended  to  excel.  It  is  470  feet  squaTe, 
has  15  acres  of  floor  space,  has  cost  $25,O0aOOOk 
utd  its  design  by  MacArthur  is  derived  ttom 
die  style  of  the  Second  &i^re.  On  the  same 
square  frpnt  the  Masonic  Temple  ^Norman)  bv 
J.  T.  Windrim,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal 
(EnRli^  Gvic  GoAic)  hy  Frank  Furness,  with 
florid  sculptures  by  Carl  Bitter.  Other  note- 
worthy buildines  are  the  Art  Club  and  Horti- 
cultnral  Hall,  both  designed  by  Frank  Miles 
Da^,  and  the  new  United  States  Mint.  The 
designs  for  the  Mnnidml  Art  Museum 
Borie,  Dantzinfter  and  Trumbau,  and  die  Free 
Public  Libraiy  (Renaissance)  hy  Horace 
Trtmibauer,  have  oecn  approved  by  the  art 
jury,  whose  powers  have  also  been  exercised 
to  make  the  numerous  new  railroad  bridges 
ornaments  to,  neither  than  disfigurements  of, 
the  streets  and  streams  they  cross.  The  sky- 
scrapers came  late  to  Philadelphia;  but  there 
are  now  <ntite  h  number,  die  best  in  design  be- 
ins  die  Wanamaker  Store  (marble)  and  the 
Bell  Telephone  Central  (limestone  and  brick), 
J.  T.  Windrim,  architect.  The  principal  mon- 
uments are  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Memorial 
in  FatrmouTit  and  the  Washington  Monument 
at  the  Spring  Garden  entrance  to  the  park. 
There  are  a  number  of  equestrian  and  other 
bronze  statues  scattered  over  the  city,  which  it; 
is  proposed  to  remove  to  more  appropriate  sur- 
rounmngs  and  in  more  fitting  settings  along  the 
Parkway. 

Street  Railwaya,  etc. —  The  narrowness  of 
the  streets  in  the  older  parts  of  the  city  per- 
mits the  running  of  surface  car  lines  in  only 
one  direction  on  all  but  the  few  lOC^-foot  thor- 
oughfares, some  30  miles  in  length.  Over  400 
miles  of  the  paved  streets  are  tracked.  All  of 
the  trolley  lines  have  been  combined  in  opera- 
tion tinder  one  corporation,  the  Philaddphia 
Rapid  Tran^t  0}mpBny.  with  a  capital  of 
000:000.  This  corporation  has  constnicted  a 
hi^-4peed  Hne  (subway  and  elevated)  from 
die  Ddaware  River  to  Wth  land  Market  streets, 
where  there  is  connection  with  suburban  elec- 
tric railways  to  West  Chester,  Ardmore  and 
Norristown.  The  agreement  of  1907  with  the 
city  requires  payment  by  the  Rapid  Transit 
Company  for  the  repair  and  repayement  of 
streets  occnpied  by  its  lines,  in  accordance  with 
^e  frandiises  ot  the  underlying  corporation. 
The  payments  on  this  account  have  averaged 
about  $500,000  la  year,  and  will  continue  during 
the  life  of  the  contract,  which  runs  for  50 
years. '  The  city  was  also  to  receive  one-half 
the  net  income  from  operation  after  deducting 
interest,  guaranteed  dividends  and  other  fixed 
ckargcs  and  curmit  obligations  of  the  operating 
company.  Up  to  cUrte  nothit^  has  cmne  to  the 
dty  from  diis  source.  The  city  is  represented 
on  the  compan/s  board  by  three  directors,  of 
whom  the  mayor,  ex  officio,  is  one.  The  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Philadelphia  land  Reading 
own  360  miles  of  track  within  the  municipal 
area,  reaching  the  centre  of  the  city  on  viaducts 
land  furnishing  belt  freight  lines  as  well  as 
suburban  passenger  service.  Grade  crossings, 
of  ivliicb  there  are  several  hundred,  are  4»eiag 
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eHminated,  die  city  sharing  the  expense.  Those 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  lines  have 
been  abolished  to  a  very  large  extent:  most  of 
those  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines  will  oe  abated 
by  the  devation  of  that  company's  existing  and 
projected  freight  tracks  to  the  water  front. 
The  city-owned  high-speed  lines,  for  which 
$63,000,000  have  been  ai^ropriateid  and  tnade 
available  through  (authorized  loans,  provide  a 
cotoiprdiensive  system  of  intramnral  -  transit 
fadfities.  The  system  includes  a.  subway  on 
Broad  street,  construction  of  which  has  been 
begun;  an  elevated  Une  to  Holmesburg,  which, 
is  nearing  completion,  with  a  surface  line  ex- 
tension to  Bustleton;  a  subway  on  Chestnut- 
Street  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  ex- 
tended by  elevated  road  to  Dart^-  a  delivery 
leop  (subway)  In  die  heart  of  the  aty ;  a  Park- 
way subwaywith  an  elevated  extension  to  Rox* 
borough.  The  total  mileage  of  the  system  as 
approved  is  30,  of  which  15.4  is  subway,  24.5 
elevated  and  10.1  surface  road.  These  vfith 
existing  high-speed  lines,  steam  and  electric,' 
will  give  service  radially  from  the  city's  centre 
in  every  direction. 

Parks  and  PlaygiosndK—  Fairmovnt  Pat^ 
began  with  five  acres,  purchased  in  1812  for 
the  waterworks  and  opened  in  1825.  It  was 
enlarged  to  41  acres  in  1855  and  to  neatiy  its 
present  dimensions  in  1867-^,  when  a  number 
of  country  estates  on  the  Schuylldll  were  ex- 
propriated. Fairmount  Parte  includes  373  acres 
of  water  surface  (Schu>dkill  River),  and  its 
total  area  is  now  about  3,546  acres,  but  this  is 
being  added  to  constantly.  By  a  legislative  act 
Of  1917  the  condemnation  of  between  1,100  and 
1,200  acres  in  the  Wissahickon  Valley  was 
ordered.  This  will  include  Fort  Washington, 
second  in  Its  historic  associations  only  to  Valley 
Forge.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the 
most  considerable  additions  to  the  city's  park 
area  outside  of  Fairmount  were  Hunting  Park 
(86^  acres)  in  North  Philadelphia  >and  Bart- 
ram's  Garden  (27  acres)  on  the  lower  Schuyl- 
kill. A  large  number  of  smalt  squares  have 
since  then  been  confirmed  on  the  city  map. 
The  more  important  accessions,  however,  have 
been  quite  recent.  Among  these  are  League 
Island  Park  (300  acres) ;  Pennypack  Park 
(726  acres)  ;  Tacony  Creek  Park  (250  acres) ; 
Cobb's  Creek  Park  f288  acres).  The  last  three 
follow  the  valleys  ot  the  creeks  for  which  they 
are  named  from  four  to  six  miles.  Tht  bank 
of  the  Delaware  from  Torresdale  to  Tacony, 
owned  bv  the  city  and  the  site  of  pumping  sta- 
tions, nitration  iilants  and  odier  municipal 
woiks  and  institutions,  fnven  landscape  garden 
treatment  as  intended,  will  provide  nearly  four 
miles  of  river  front  park  connecting  with  Pen- 
nypack, the  largest  of  the  *creefc"  oarks.  Bur- 
holme  Park  (69  acres) ;  Whitehall  Commons 
(35  acres);  Femhill  Park  (10j4  acres);  Wis- 
ter's  Wood  (37  acres)  and  the  Cope  Arboretum 
(22  acres,  donated  to  and  admimstered  trv  the 
Qty  Park  Association)  are  all  in  the  north- 
eastern or  northetn  sections  ot  the  city.  The 
total  park  area  of  Philadelphia,  including 
squares  and  parkways,  is  6,000  acres  —  only  a 
little  more  than  one-third  the  park  area  of 
metropolitan  Boston.  The  Fairmount  Park  com- 
mission governs  most  of  these  parks,  but  some 
are  under  the  control  of  the  department  of 
public  works.  Permanent  playgrounds,  22  in 
number  (several  of  them  ttonations  ol  public- 
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spirited  citizens  —  Happy  Hollow  is  the  most 
famous),  have  been  opened  by  the  board  of 
recreation  since  it^  came  into  existence.  Of 
these,  eiE^t,  averagii^  four  acres  in  area,  are 
provided  with  recreation  centre  bulldini^.  The 
other  14,  which  average  about  two  acres  in  ex- 
tent, have  equipment  and  are  enclosed,  and  four 
of  uiem  have  swimming  pools.  The  attendance 
is  in  excess  of  2,500,0()0.  Of  the  248  school 
yards  in  the  city,  106,  averaging  one  acre  in 
dimension,  are  operated  as  playgrounds  in  the 
summer  under  direction  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  attendance  at  the  public  bath- 
houses maintained  1^  the  municipality  exceeds 
3,000,000  in  a<  season. 

Librariei,  Musenms,  Etc— There  are  65 
libraries  and  reading-rooms  in  the  dty.  Hie 
Philadelphia  Library  Association  —  an  out* 
growlii  of  Franklin's  "Junto"  founded  in  1731 
—  has  250,000  volumes,  equally  divided  between 
the  main  library  at  Locust  and  Juniper  streets 
and  the  Ridgewa^  Branch  at  Broad  and  Chris- 
tian. It  is  sustamed  to  the  extent  of  one-faalf 
of  its  disbursements  ^  endowments,  the  largest 
being;  that  made  to^  Dr.  James  Rush— $1,30(^- 
000,  mduding  the  value  of  the  very  handsome 
building  for  the  Ridgeway  Branch.  The  Mer- 
cantile nas  about  200.000  volumes.  The  library 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  housed  in 
the  most  ornate  structure  oi  the  grounds,  has 
had  a  remarkable  growth,  increasing  in  10  years 
from  60,000  to  over  400,000  volumes.  The  other 
large  libraries  in  the  city  are  tedinical  or  other- 
wise specialized  in  character:  the  Acadennr  of 
Natural  Sciences,  50,000  volumes  and  15,000 
pamf^etsj  Drexel  Institute,  27,000  volumes; 
Franklin  Institute,  51,000  volomes,  and  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  .Society  (principally  transac- 
tions), 35,000.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  So- 
ciety has  a  large  collection  of  Americana,  chiefly 
of  the  Middle  States.  All  of  these  are  open  to 
m)n-men^rs  for  consultation,  a  concession  ex- 
acted from  stibscription  and  (association  libraries 
in  return  for  exemption  from  taxation.  The 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  was  established 
under  a  charter  granted  February  1891 ;  it  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  pursuant  to 
ordinances  of  the  city  councils  and  an  act  of 
assembly.  The  principal  trust  funds  rare  be- 
quests of  Georgfi  S.  Pepper,  R.  G.  White, 
George  fi.  Roberts,  William  Brooke  Rawle  and 
Jonathan  Livezey.  The  plant  consists  of  the 
main  library,  at  f3th  and  Locust  streets,  and  27 
branches,  of  which  21  occupy  buildings  erected 
from_  Andrew  Carnegie's  gift  of  $1,500,000  to 
the  cit^.  Of  the  sites  for  these  15  were  donated 
by  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  two  branch 
buildings,  including  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand,  rare  gifts  of  the  late  P.  A.  B.  Widener 
and  Robert  Ryerss.  The  library  building  now 
contains  534,152  volumes  and  27^821  inmphlcts. 
During  1917  3,148,509  volumes  were  lent  for 
home  use,  including  1,280,943  books  taken  out 
and  read  by  children.  In  addition  1331,580 
persons  used  the  library  buildings  for  reading 
and  study.  On  12  May  1917  ground  was  broken 
for  the  new  main  building,  which  is  being  built 
by  the  city  on  the  Parkway,  This  great  build- 
ing, which  will  have  la  shelving  capacity  for 
more  than  1^5011000  voltmies,  will  be  an  orna- 
ment to  the  Parkway  and  in  every  way  worthy 
of  the  city. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  is  the 
on^  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 


Its  object  is  the  promotion  of  intematkuial 
trade  by  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the  re* 
sources  and  needs  of  foreign  countries.  It  oc- 
cupies a  group  of  buildings  at  34th  and  Spruce 
streets,  vmere  tt  maintains  a  very  complete  ex- 
hibition of  fibres,  minerals  and  other  raw  mate- 
rial of  industry,  illustrative  of  the  commercial 
geography  of  ,Uie  world. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  has  pos- 
sibly tbe  largest  of  all  collections  of  butterflies 
«na  marine  shells.  The  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  notable 
for  its  Oriental  ceramics,  its  archaeological  col- 
lecticHis,  illustrative  of  the  most  ancient  civil- 
izati<ms  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Minoan,  etc.,  and  of  the  ethnography 
of  America.  The  Franklin  Institute  shows 
models  of  epoch-making  inventions.  The 
nucleus  of  a  superior  museum  of  fine  «rts  ex- 
ists in  the  Wilstach  collection,  now  housed  in 
Memorial  Hall  at  Fairmount  Park,  The  collec- 
tion bequeathed  to  the  city  by  the  late  J.  G. 
Johnson  is  on  exhibition  at  the  donor's  former 
residence,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of 
the  bequest;  but  it  will  have  to  be  removed  to 
the  projected  Art  Museum  building  to  protect 
it  from  fire  and  other  risks.  There  are  others, 
notably  the  superb  Widener  a^^d  Elldns  collec- 
tions, which  will  inevitably  gravitate  to  the  mu- 
nicipal museum.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
has  an  almost  complete  collection  of  portraits 
1^  Stuart  and  a  permanent  free  exhibition  o£ 
earlier  and  modern  American  art.  which  is  out- 
growing its  space.  The  display  in  Independ- 
ence Hall  constitutes  a  historic  art  museum  ia 
itself  and  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association 
has  an  endowment  fund  of  $800/XX)  for  the 
purchase  of  works  of  sculpture. 

Philadelphia  has  two  opera-houses,  the 
Academy  of  Music  and  the  Metropolitan,  and 
there  are  five  theatres  of  modern  constnictioo. 
Mrs.  Drew's  Arch  Street  Theatre  is  still  in 
service;  in  recent  years  it  has  given  a  home  to 
German  and  Yiddish  drama  and  vauderille. 

Education. —  The  Provincial  Council,  26 
Oct  1683,  provided  for  the  hire  of  a  school- 
master, ana  established  the  fees  to  be  charged 
for  his  tuition  in  the  ordinary  English  branches. 
In  1689  the  William  Penn  Charter  School  was 
opened,  chartered  1697,  and  has'  been  continu- 
ously iu  operation  down  to  the  present  time,  its 
building  standing  now,  as  it  has  for  many  yearL 
at  12th  and  Market  In  1743  the  Academy  and 
Charitable  School  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  outlined  by  Benjamin  FrankGi^ 
urged  in  a  pamphlet  in  1749  and  the  common 
council  of  the  city  began  in  1/50  the  policy,  fol- 
lowed by  the  city  since,  of  establishing  scholar- 
ships by  giving  £200  in  cash,  i50  per  annum  for 
five  years  and  an  additional  sum  for  each 
scholar  sent  to  the  Charity  Department.  Out  of 
this  academy  grew  the  University  of  Fenns^-' 
vanta. 

Public  schools  for  "^indigent^  children  were 
opened  in  1818.  There  were  6  schools  with  10 
teachers  and  2,845  pupils,  about  one-fourth  the 
population  of  school  age.  Since  1830  the  public 
schools  have  been  free  to  all,  and  in  1838,  20 
years  after  their  first  opening,  the  number  of 
pupils  was  18,794,  seven  times  the  original  at- 
tendance—  and  llierc  were  167  schools  with 
257  teachers.  The  law  of  1912  established  Phila- 
delphia  as  a  school  district  in  the  State's  de- 
partment of  ptiblic  instruction  and  empowered 
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liie  board  of  education  to  levy  the  sdiool  tax 
and  borrow  money  indqiendently  o£  the  ciiy 
coundL  In  1917  the  board  expended  a  total  o£ 
$11^71,018.  A  remarkaUe  development  o£  the 
public  school  system  has  been  the  growth  of 
tbe  high  school  attendance.  The  faiith  school 
enrolment  now  exceeds  18,000,  more  than  three 
times  the  number  10  years  ago.  There  are 
more  than  1,600  applicants  annually  for  admis- 
sion, and  to  obviate  the  construction  of  a  new 
building  each  year  the  freshmen  classes  are 
Eefi;re^ted  in  a  janior  hisfh  school.  Besides 
this  jiuiior  hig^  school  there  are  11  academic 
high  schools,  one  industrial  arts  hig^  school, 
two  schools  for  trades  and  hi^er  vocational 
training,  the  Normal  Sdiool  with  two  adjuncts, 
and  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  giving  two  years 
post-graduate  courses  for  female  and  male 
scholars,  respectively,  who  are  qualifying  for 
the  profession  of  teaching.  There  are  also  five 
evcnmg  hieh  schools  and  one  evening  trade 
school  for  those  unable  to  attend  in  the  daytime. 
The  elementary  schools  are  197  in  number  and 
there  are  20  elementary  evenii®  schools.  Voca- 
tional training  (elementary)  is  now  given  to  all 
pupils  of  the  7t9i  ^od  8th  grammar  school 
grades  —  in  48  metal  and  woodworking  shops; 
48  domestic  sdence  classes  (cooking,  etc-i) ; 
40  dasses  for  elementary  instruction  in 
the  industrial  arts  (three  times  that  number  are 
required),  and  there  are  122  sewing  dasses. 
In  1917  the  enrolment  in  elementary  sdiools 
(induding  8,281  in  continuation  classes  and 
nearly  3,(300  in  spedal  classes  for  the  backward 
and  other  subnormals)  was  212,599,  and  the 
Rrand  total  for  all  the  public  schools  was 
232,051.  The  school  buildings  owned  by  the 
district  number  Z2&f  and  there  are  17  portable 
and  12  rented  buildings  in  use.  The  equipment 
has  been  greatly  improved  since  1912  and  the 
new  buildings  are  models  of  tiidr  kind.  In 
addition  the  city  pays  for  the  tuition  of  200 
graduates  from  the  public  high  schools  at  col- 
leges and  professional  schools  and  provides 
also  more  tnan  400  scholarships  at  the  various 
art  schools  in  the  city.  The  parochial  schools 
in  the  city  — chiefly  Roman  (Jatholic  —  contain 
about  35,000  pupils  and  private  schools-  nearly 
3,(KX)  more,  (jirard  College,  founded  by 
Stephen  Girard,  has  an  endowment  of  nearly 
$15,000,(X)0  and  receives  white  male  orphans 
from  9  to  19  years  of  age.  It  has  about  1,600 
pupils. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  about 
330  instructors  and  over  3,000  students.  It 
maintains  in  its  collegiate  department,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  curriculum,  technical  courses 
in  architecture,  mechanical  engineering,  musi^ 
etc.  Its  law  sdiool  has  about  400  students. 
The  university,  originally  upon  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  post  office  at  9th  and  Chest- 
nut streets,  is  now  at  Woodland  avenue  and 
33d  street,  where  since  the  removal  in  1876 
there  have  been  constructed  29  buildings,  in- 
cluding a  library,  a  museum,  a  hos^tal  and  a 
botanical  garden.  The  dty  receives  50  free 
scholarships  in  return  for  its  grant  of  the  land 
on  whidi  the  university  stands.  Philadelphia 
is,  and  has  long  been,  famous  for  its  medical 
schools.  The  university  medical  department, 
established  1765,  was  the  first  in  the  United 
Siratcs.  Besides  this,  the  best-known  medical 
sdioots  are  Jefferson.  Medico-C3iirurgical, 
Woman's  and  Hahnemann.   All  of  these  ^ve 
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four-year  courses  and  have  univeruty  privi- 
leges. The  College  of  Pharmacy  is  one  of  the 
brat  in  the  country.  Divinity  schools  are  main- 
tained  in  the  dty  bv  the  Presbyterian.  Lutheran, 
Reformed,  Protestant  E^isco^l  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  These  seminaries  have  had 
for  A  nttmber  of  years  an  average  of  1,500 
students.  Approximately  l^M  students  attend 
tiic  four  dental  schools  in  the  dty,  induding 
that  of  the  university.  Industrial  training  for 
the  inthgeitt  is  provided  at  Girard  College  and 
at  the  Williamson  Trades  School,  iust  out«de 
<>f  Philadelphia,  which  has  an  endowment  of 
$2,000,000.  The  Drexel  Institute  gives  courses 
in  mechanical  drawing,  ei^neering,  archi- 
tecture, chemistry,  dressmaking  and  domestic 
economy.  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  is  the  oldest  institution  of  its  land  in 
America  and  gives  instruction  in  applied  as  well 
as  in  hig^  art  The  Academy,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 
and  the  Woman's  School  o£  Design  (Spring 
Garden  Institute)  are  attended  by  an  a^regate 
of  neariy  3,000  pupils. 

HfMpitala,  Etc— There  are  about  2,500  asso- 
dations  of  religious  and  humanitarian  character 
and  aims.  The  realty  owned  by  these  bodies, 
and  exempt  from  taxation  is  of  the  value  of 
more  than  $50,000,000,  which  is  divided  in 
nearly  equal  parts  between  churches  and  char- 
itable and  educational  foundations.  About 
1,500  agendes  are  directly  engaged  in  the  relief 
of  physical  suffering.  01  these  40  are  special 
and  22  general  _  hospitals,  with  16  dispensaries. 
The  city  maintains  four  homes  lor  the  indigent ; 
the  latest  published  oflidal  census  shows  204 
male  and  473  female  inmates  at  the  old  alms- 
houses in  West  Philaddphia,  947  old  men  at  the 
Holmesburg  Home  and  160  women  at  the 
Brown  farm.  The  Munici^  Hospital  (for 
contagious  diseases)  m^ntaios  an  ambulance 
service,  which  makes  an  average  of  10  calls  per 
day,  averaging  nine  and  one-half  miles  per  run. 
The  Philadelphia  (public)  Hos|ut8i  for  the 
Insane  has  a  world-wide  reputation  and  cares 
for  ujiwards  of  2,(X)0  patients;  more  than  5(X) 
other  insane  persons  are  treated  and  kept  oc- 
cupied on  the  city  farms  at  Ryberry.  The  Phil- 
adelphia General  Hospital  (Blockle^'s)  has 
usually  more  than  2,100  inmates  under  treat- 
ment. Of  private  charitable  institutions  the 
Pennsylvania  (free)  Hospital,  founded  by 
Franklin  in  1751,  and  its  filiate  for  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  and  nervous  diseases  (Kirk- 
bride's)  are  still  foranost.  Other  large  hospi- 
tals are  the  Episcopal.  Saint  Joseph's,  Uount 
Sinai,  (jerman,  Jeflferson,  Polyclimc,  Medico- 
CHururgical  and  Pennsylvania  University. 
Among  other  semi-public  charitable  foundations 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  established  1820;  the  Home  for  Train- 
ing in  Speech  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children;  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  estab- 
lished 1820;  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
for  Feebleminded  Children,  established  1853; 
the  Widener  Home  for  Crippled  C^dren;  the 
CThildren's  Aid  and  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Crudty  to  Children  are  conspicnous. 

Bibliography.— Belisle,  D.  W.,  'Histonr  of 
Independence  HalP  (Philadelphia  1859)  ;  Ebcr- 
lein,  H.  D.,  'Colonial  Houses  of  Philadelphia 
and  its  Neighborhood*  (Philadelphia  1912) ; 
Fishei;  S.  G.,  'The  Making  of  Penn^lvania> 
(lb.  1896)  ;  id.»  'Pennsylvania :  Colony  and  Con- 
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'Penn's  Greene  Counnr  Towne*  (Philadelphia 
1904):  King,  Moses,  ^Philadelphia  and  Notable 
Philadelphians>  (New  York  1902)  ;  Lawrence, 
^History  of  Philadelphia  Almshouses  and  Hos- 
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1912):  Oberhdtzer,  E.  P.,  'Literary  History  of 
Philaddphia>  (ib.,  1906);  Pennell,  Elizabeth, 
*Our  Philadelphia>  (ib.  1914)  ;  Repplier,  Agnes, 
'Philadelphia:  the  Place  and  the  People'  (new 
ed..  New  York  1907);  Rhoades,  L.  1.,  *The 
Story  of  Philadelphia'  (New  York  1900); 
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1609-1884>  (3  vols.,  Philadelphia  1884) ;  Shack- 
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atielphia  1919) ;  Talcott.  WtUiun.  'Philadelphia.' 
(in  Powell's  <  Historic  Towns  of  the  Middle 
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'Philadelphia:  The  Stoiy  of  an  American  City* 
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Stephen  Pfeil, 
Formerly  of  the  Philadelphia  ^Press? 
PHILADELPHIA,  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  ol,  an  institution  for  the  advancement 
of  learning  in  the  natural  sciences,  founded  in 
1812.  It  has  a  large  and  handsome  builditig  in 
the  dty  bl  Philadelphia  and  conducts  its  highly 
organized  work  through  four  principal  depart- 
ments :  the  library,  the  museum,  the  publication 
office  and  the  department  of  instruction  and  lec- 
tures. The  library  has  grown  chiefly  by  gifts 
and  numbers  upward  of  80,000  volumes  and 
many  more  thousands  of  pamphlets.  It  is 
essentiallv  a  reference  libraipr.  The  museum  is 
one  of  the  most  important  m  the  world.  The 
collections  are  in  two  grand  divisions :  one  for 
public  exhibition,  and  the  other  for  study  hy 
spcdaltsts,  some  of  whom  come  from  great  dis- 
tances to  avail  themselves  of  its  unequaled 
advantages.  Of  vertebrate  animals  there  are 
over  130,000  specimens,  comprising  12,000  mam- 
mats,  60,000  birds,  20,000  reptiles  and  40,000 
fishes.  Insect  specimens  number  over  400,000 
and  of  shells  there  are  more  than  1,500.000 — 
tiie  largest  collection  in  Uie  world.  There  are 
upwards  of  50,000  fossils ;  30,000  minerals ; 
20,000  archseolt^cat  objects  and  more  than  900,- 
000  dried  plant  specimens  in  the  herbarium. 
The  several  series  of  publications  have  filled 
nearly  150  volumes,  the  annual  output  being 
nearly  2,000  pages,  with  a  large  number  of 

Slates  both  in  half-tone  and  color.  Lectures 
ave  been  ^ven  since  1814.  Besides  the  regular 
evening  wmter  courses,  special  educational  series 
are  given  to  schools.  For  25  years  past  all  lec- 
tures have  been  free  to  the  public.  A  number 
of  scientific  clubs  make  the  Academy  their 
headquarters,  meeting  there  at  regular  intervals. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Delaware 
Valley  Ornithological  Club  and  the  Philadelphia 
Botanical  Club.  The  Academy  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  scientific  education  free  to  worthy 
students.  Its  regular  periodical  publications  are 
its  Proceedings  and  Journal. 

Hiatoryv— Within  a  few  months  after  Its 
founding  a  considerable  number  of  valuable 
scientific  works  had  been  presented  to  the  new 
association,  forming  the  nucleus  of  its  now 
famous  library;  and  the  museum  now  renowned 
the  world  over  began  its  existence  with  a  few 
coBtributions  by  the  members,  and  a  collection 


of  2,000  specimens  of  minerris  purchased  tipon 
pledges.  By  1814  the  Academy  had  14  members 
and  33  correspondents  and  courses  of  lectures 
in  botany  and  entoniol<^  were  arranged 
The  Journal  first  appeared  in  1817.  The  neces- 
sity for  larger  quarters  led  to  the  purchase  of  a 
small  meeting-Bouse  in  1826,  and  there  the 
museum  was  first  opened  to  the  public  in  1828. 
Hie  Acadenqr's  second  btnltfioe  was  erected  es- 
pecially for  its  purpose  in  1839.  This  was  en- 
larged in  1646,  and  again  in  1855.  In  1860  the 
Thos.  B.  Wilson  collection  of  birds,  then  the 
largest  in  the  world,  which  had  long  been  on 
esdiibition  in  the  museum,  was  given  to  the 
Acadeiny.  It  comprised  2(),000  mounted  speci- 
mens and  2,000  skins.  In  the  same  year  a  pub- 
lication fuiid  and  several  endowment  scholar- 
^ips  were  established  tbrourii  gifts  to  the 
Academy.  At  tins  time  the  Proceedings  and 
the  JowTtal  were  the  most  important  publica- 
tions on  natural  history  in  the  United  States. 
A  large  and  handsome  building  was  completed  in 
1876  on  Logan  square  and  the  collections  and 
library  were  installed  the  same  year.  From  this 
time  the  growth  of  the  institution  was  rapid  and 
through  appropriations  from  the  State  legisla- 
ture additions  have  been  made  to  the  buncUng 
frtMU  time  to  thne^in  1890,  1892,  1906  and 
1911  until  the  original  building  has  been  trebled 
in  size,  a  fine  library  stack  and  reading-room 
having  been  added  to  house  the  scientific  library 
which  is  unrivalled  in  America.  In  1912  the 
Academy  celebrated  its  first  centennial  and  del- 
egates or  messages  were  received  from  upwards 
of  5(30  societies  throughout  the  worid.  During 
its  king  history  the  Acadeiny  has  taken  part  in 
very  many  important  scientinc  explorations  and 
some  of  its  members  took  part  in  Long's  Expe- 
ditkm  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  (18I9-20) j  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition  (Wilkes' 
Expedition,  1838) ;  Dr.  Kane's  and  Dr.  Hays' 
Arctic  expeditions;  Audubon's  Missouri  River 
Eiroedition;  the  first  Peary  Arctic  Expedition 
(IWl-M).  The  Acadenpr  financed  one  of  Du 
ChsUllu's  African  expeditions  and  sent  mem- 
bers of  its  staff  on  exploration  to  Mexico  and 
Yucatan  (1890),  and  to  various  parts  of  the 
western  United  States,  The  institution  has  also 
furnished  from  its  membership  time  and  again 
eminent  scientists  for  posts  in  various  govem- 
mcnl  departments  and  dsewhere,  while  the 
Jessup  Scholarship  Fund  left  in  trust  to  the  in- 
stitution has  been  instrumental  in  developing 
naaxy  young  men  who  have  made  their  mark 
in  science,  by  maldng  it  possible  for  them  to 
pursue  thdr  studies  In  science  at  the  Academy. 

PHILADBLPHIA.  The  College  of  Phy- 
dclans  of.  an  association  of  phv^cians  founded 
at  Philadelphia  on  2  Jan.  1787,  having  for 
object,  according  to  its  first  constitution,  *to 
advance  the  science  of  medicine,  and  thereby 
to  lessen  human  misery,  by  investigating  the 
diseases  and  remedies  which  are  peculiar  to 
our  country,  by  observing  the  effects  of  different 
seasons,  climates  and  situations  upon  the 
haman  body,  by  recording  the  changes  that  are 
produced  in  diseases  hy  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, arts,  [Kjpulation  and  manners,  by  search- 
ing for  medicines  in  our  woods^  waters  and  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  by  enlarging  our  avenues 
to  knowledge  from  the  discoveries  and  publica- 
tions of  foreign  coimtrics;  by  appointing  stated 
times  for  Hterair  intercourse  and  communica- 
tions, and  by  cultivating  order  and  unifonni^ 
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in  the  practice  of  physick.*  At  first  the  col- 
lege consisted  of  12  senior  fellows  and  an  in- 
definite number  of  junior  and  associate 
fellow's;  the  senior  and  junior  fellows  being 
chosen  f fom  plnrsiciant  who  resided  *in  the  Gty 
or  I^trict  of  Southwatic  or  liberties  of  Fhil^ 
driphia,'^  and  the  asmciates  from  *such  per- 
toOB  of* merit  in  the  profession  of  medicine'^ 
who  did  not  live  within  diese  described  limits. 
The  first  three  presidents  were  John  Redman, 
William  Shippen  and  Adam  Kuhn.  The  college 
was  incorporated  on  26  March  1789.  The  col- 
lege was  never  a  teaching  institution  in  the 
ocdinuy  sense  of  that  term,  nor  has  it  the 
(tower  to  confer  de^ees.  It  has  tiie  right  only 
to  bestow  fellowship  and  associate  fellowship 
t^oa  those  who  are  eligible  for  these  honors 
and  to  elect  a  limited  number  of  corresponding 
biembers.  It  is,  therefore,  a  scientific  body,  and 
Once  a  month,  except  during  July,  August  and 
September  meetings  are  held  at  which  papers 
OP  medical,  surgical  and  allied  subpects.are  read 
and  discussed.  These  are  pubhshed  in  the 
'Transactions,^  the  first  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared in  July  1793.  At  an  early  period  in  its 
histoiy  the  college  assumed  a  guaroianship  over 
the  healdi,  safety  and  even  the  morals  of  the 
community.  The  first  standing  committee,  that 
on  meteorology  and  epidemics,  had  a  contmued 
existence  from  1787  to  1882.  The  members  of 
the  college  did  much  to  combat  the  epidemics 
of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  which  were 
frequent  prior  to  1820.  The  college  took  a 
prominent  part  in  all  movements  for  die  better- 
ment of  public  health,  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  a  quarantine  and  hospital  for  con- 
tagious (Useases,  o£  hot  and  cold  baths,  of  the 
regulation  of  the  practice  of  physic  within  the 
State,  and  its  important  actions  in  relation  to 
the  preparation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States.  Within  recent  years,  however, 
the  college  has  confined  itself  in  largest  meas- 
ure to  the  discussion  of  scientific  matters.  The 
new  building  of  the  college  was  completed  and 
occupied  on  10  and  U  Nov.  1909.  Here  is 
maintained  a  large  library  of  over  100,000  vol- 
umes, an  equal  number  of  unbound  pamphlets 
and  165  medical  incunabula.  The  ubrary  is 
free  and  is  open  to  any  one  who  is  interested. 
Onhr  Fellows  have  the  privilege  of  taldng 
books  from  the  building.  About  1,200  current 
periodicals  are  received.  The  Miitter  Museum 
IS  one  of  the  features  of  the  building,  with  its 
htmdreds  of  pathological  specimens.  The 
museum  is  open  to  all  research  students,  medi- 
cal students  and  physicians  under  proper  regu- 
lations. In  1882  a  Directory  for  Nurses  was 
oi^anized.  Since  the  foundation,  935  Fellows, 
91  American  Associate  Fellows,  51  Foreign  As- 
sociates and  eight  Corresponding  Fellows  have 
been  elected.  At  present  there  are  404-  In- 
dent Fellows.  27  Non-resident  Fellows,  20 
Foreign  Associate  Fellows  and  four  Corre- 
spondmg  Fellows.  Several  series  of  lectures 
are  given,  under  the  provision  of  various  en- 
dowments, to  some  of  which  all  physicians  and 
even  the  general  public  are  admitted.  Consult 
Henry,  F,  P.,  ^Historical  Sketch  of  the  College 
of  Phy»(d»i8  of  Philadel^iia>  (New  York 
1909);  and  Schweinitz;  &  EL  de,  < Account  of 
the  College  of  Plmidefis  of  Philadelphia* 
(Philadelphia  1912). 

PHILADELPHIA,  DcBtmctioii  of  the, 

one  of  the  boldest  attd  most  daring  exploits  in 


naval  history.  This  American  frigate  had  pur- 
sued a  piratical  Moorish  vessel  into  the  harbor 
of  Tripoli,  31  Oct.  1803.  In  endeavoring  to 
beat  on  from  the  harbor  the  PHUadelfihia  struck 
on  a  sunken  ledge  which  was  not  laid  down  in 
the  charts.  The  TripoHtans  at  once  sent  out 
nine  gunboats  to  attack  the  helpless  vessel,  and 
Captain  Bainbridge,  in  command  of  the  PAt/a- 
delphia.,  had  no  resort  except  to  surrender.  H& 
however,  first  threw  all  his  guns  overboard  and 
scuttled  the  shi]^  so  that  if  she  were  pulled  oS 
the  ledge  she  would  go  to  the  bottom.  He  and 
his^  men  were  treated  humanely.  Captain 
Bainbridge  succeeded  in  sendinginformatioii  of 
his  misfortune  to  Commodore  Frd)le,  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  squadron  at  Malta. 
Meantime  the  TripoHtans  had  worked  the  frig- 
ate off  the  rock,  plugged  the  holes  in  her  bot- 
tom and  removed  her  into  the  harbor,  where 
they  were  fitting  her  out  to  be  used  against  the 
Americans.  Captain  Bainbridge  devised  a  plan 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
managed  to  send  it  hy  letter  to  Conmiodore 
Preble  who  assigned  Lieut.  Stephen  Decatur  to 
the  dangerous  task.  Lieutenant  Decatur  with 
74  volunteers  started  on  his  errand  9  Feb.  1804 
in  a  small  vessel  called  a  *ketch,"*  which  had 
been  captured  hy  the  Americans  and  christened 
the  Intrepid.  The  Siren,  LieuL  Charles  Stew- 
art, accompanied  the  Intrepid  to  cover  the  re- 
treat. A  gale  sprang  up  and  for  six  days  the 
men  who  crammed  the  "ketch*  to  its  cwacity 
were  practically  imprisoned  and  compelled  to 
subsist  on  half-rations.  On  15  February  the 
gale  passed  and  the  expedition  was  resumed.  It 
was  a  moonlight  evening,  and  as  the  officers 
and  men  were  concealed  below,  the  Intrepid 
looked  to  the  TripoHtans  like  an  innocent  mer- 
chant vessel.  A  hail  from  the  Philadelphia 
was  answered  in  Maltese,  and  as  the  Intrepid 
was  warped  alongside  the  frigate,  die  Ameri- 
cans sprang  from  concealment,  rushed  on  board 
and,  after  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  attack,  the 
TripoHtans  threw  themselves  into  the  sea.  The 
fire  squads  went  promptly  to  their  stations  with 
the  combustibles  and  the  Philadelphia  was  fired 
in  four  places.  Then  under  the  glare  of  the 
flames,  with  no  wind^  the  *ketch»  was  slowly 
moved  out  of  the  harbor  by  sweeps,  a  target  for 
115  heavy  cannon  in  the  land  fortifications  and 
for  24  gunboats  and  other  heavily  armed  craft 
which  took  up  the  pursuit.  The  retirement, 
however,  was  made  without  mishap.  Parts  oi 
the  water-logged  timbers  of  the  Philadelphia 
were  recovered  by  Captain  Breese  of  the  C«»- 
berland  in  1844  and  converted  into  souvenirs. 

PHILADELPHIA  (Tenn.),  MiUtary  Op- 
erations at  Philadelphia,  a  station  on  the  rail- 
road from  Chattanooga  to  Knoxvilte,  south  of 
Holston  River,  was  held  in  September  1863  as 
an  outpost  to  Bumside's  army,  which  was  north 
of  the  Holston  and  spread  out  widely  titirougfa- 
out  the  valli^  of  eastern  Tennessee,  tn  the 
endeavor  to  keep  the  entire  country  clear  of 
the  numerous  bodies  of  Confederate  troops 
whidi  threatened  it  at  several  points.  On  27 
SeptenAer  the  Union  troops  were  driven  from 
the  place  and  other  points  south  of  the  river 
hy  me  Confederates,  who  had  advanced  to 
tnreaten  Bumside  at  Loudon  and  to  cover  a 
cavalry  raid  upon  Rosecrans*  communications 
wiA  Naihwlle.  In  this  advance  the  Confed- 
erates captared  at  various  punts  6  guns.  50 
wt^fons  and  some  tM  to  700  pxisoacn.  About 
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8  October  Philadelplna  vas  reoccupied  by  Colo- 
nel Wolford,  widi  his  Union  cavalry  brigade 
of  2,200  men  and  six  ^ns.  Wolford's  force 
was  made  up  of  the  1st,  Uth  and  12tli  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry  and  the  45th  Ohio  Mounted 
Infantry.  On  the  19th  Gen.  C.  L.  Stevenson 
ordered  the  Confederate  cavalry  brigades  of 
Colonels  Dibrell  and  Morrison,  numbering  about 
7,000  men  to  move  upon  Philadelphia  and 
c^ture  Wolford  or  drive  htm  across  the  Hol- 
ston.  Dibrell  was  to  move  from  Qeveland  and 
attack  from  the  south,  while  Morrison,  march- 
ing from  Wolf  River  Bridge,  was  to  gain  the 
Loudon  road  and  attack  from  the  north.  Mor- 
rison, with  1,800  men,  in  approaching  the  Lou- 
don road  from  the  west,  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  captured  a  foraging  train  with  its  guard 
of  40  men,  and  in  quick  succession  the  Uth  and 
1st  Kentucky  Cavalry  were  sent  by  Wolford  to 
recapture  it.  A  fight  ensued,  with  varying 
success,  font  Morriscm  finally  interposed  be- 
tween the  two  regiments  and  Philadelphia,  driv- 
ing them  in  the  direction  of  Loudon,  and  gain- 
ing the  road  two  miles  tn  rear  of  Philadelphia. 
Meanwhile  Dibrell,  moving  throu^  Sweetwater, 
came  in  sight  of  Wolford's  l2th  Kentucky  and 
4Sth  Ohio,  with  the  six-gun  battery,  and  at 
1  P.M.  opened  with  his  artillery  and  charged  with 
his  cavalry,  but  met  with  such  a  determined 
resistance  that  he  was  held  at  bay,  and  the  ac- 
tion on  that  front  lapsed  into  an  artillery  duel 
Morrison  now  came  up  in  Wolford's  rear,  dis- 
moanted  his  men  and  began  his  attack.  Leav- 
ing a  small  party  to  oppose  Dibrell,  Wolford, 
with  his  two  regiments  of  700  men  and  his 
battery,  turned  upon  Morrison,  repulsing  sev- 
eral attacks.  After  three  hours'  fighting  the 
artillery  ammunition  was  entirely  exhaustecL 
and  the  carbine  ammunition  nearly  so;  Dibrell 
was  closing  in  on  one  side  and  Morrison  on 
the  other^  and  Wolford  ordered  a  sabre-charge 
to  cut  his  way  out  to  Loudon.  He  dashed 
a^inst  Morrison  and  broke  throu^,  jost  as 
Dibrell  was  cutting  into  his  rear,  detaching 
scores' of  prisoners.  He  left  his  guns,  am- 
bulances, 30  wagons,  many  horses  and  mules 
and  324  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates, and  made  his  way  in  some  confusion 
to  Loudon^  taking  with  him  some  50  Con- 
federate prisoners.  He  was  joined  on  the  road 
by  the  1st  and  11th  Kentuc^.  Morrison  fol- 
lowed until  he  came  in  sight  of  Burnside's  in- 
fantry near  Loudon.  The  Union  loss  was  32 
killed  and  wounded  and  447  captured.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  15  killed  and  82  wounded, 
and  111  prisoners. 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING 
RAILWAY  COMPANY,  a  pubHc  utility  cor- 
poration, incorporated  in  Permsylvania,  17  Nov. 
18%,  to  acquire  the  railroad  lines  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  which  were 
sold  under  foreclosure  on  23  September  of  that 
year.  The  company  operates  the  railrcnd  for< 
merly  leased  to  the  old  company,  nther  through 
transfer  of  the  old  leases  or  through  creation 
oi  new  leases.  Its  entire  rolling  and  fioating 
equipment  is  leased  from  iht  Reading  Company, 
which  equipment  it  undert^es  to  maintain  un- 
impaired as  to  capacity  and  efiiciency.  The 
company  is  largely  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal  from  the  first  and  second  anthra- 
cite coal  fields  in  Pennsylvania  to  tidewater  at 
Port  Reading,  N.  J.,  and  Port  Richmond,  Phila- 
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ddphia.  The  tennhub  at  the  latter  port  cover 
140  acres  of  bnd  and  include  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  piers  and  wharves  from  whence  the 
company  operates  a  service  of  sea-gmng  barges 
and  tugs  distributing  coal  to  many  points  aioag 
the  coast  The  yard  comprises  over  80  miles 
of  track  and  has  accommodations  for  over 
6,000  freight  cars.  There  is  a  grain '  elevator 
with  a  storage  capacity  of  1,5011000  bush^ 
and  disdiarging  cs^ad^  of  over  dOflOO  boshels 
an  hour.  There  is  abo  an  ore-nnloatfing  plant 
and  pier  wiOi  a  discharsing  capacity  of  600  tens 
per  hour.  On  31  Dec  1918  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Company  owned  386.79  miles  of 
first  track,  186.77  of  second  trackj  75.48  of  third 
and  fourth  tracks  and  620.33  miles  of  sidings 
and  laterals,  making  a  total  of  1,269.37  niiles  of 
track.  On  the  same  date  the  company  held 
under  leases,  705.92  miles  of  first  track,  379.57 
of  second  tracl^  50.71  miles  of  third  and  fourth 
tracks  and  546.Si2  of  ndiiws  and  laterals,  a  total 
of  1,652.72  miles  under  lease.  In  addition  it 
held  tradcM^  rights  over  34.46  miles,  making  a 
grand  total  of  2,956.55  miles  over  whidi  it 
operates.  The  main  line  has  105.63  miles  of 
first  track  and  a  total  of  595,11  miles  of  all 
tracks  and  sidings;  main  line  branches  have 
total  trackage  of  56.05  miles;  Lebanon  Valley 
branch,  55.4S  miles  of  first  track  and  243.93 
miles  of  all  tracks,  etc.  On  the  above  date 
the  rolling  stock  and  floating  equipment  were  as 
follows:  1,028  locomotive  engines  and  tenders, 
worth  $13,334,265;  42,487  revenue  freight  cars, 
worth  $42591,681 ;  and  capacity  of  3.581,408,000 
pounds ;  954  passenger  cars,  worth  $5,193,047 ;  and 
620  work  cars,  worth  $460,103;  21  sea  tugs,  worth 
$1,518,906;  and  114  sea  barges  of  83,478  regu- 
lar gross  tons,  worth  $2,651,017,  making  a  total 
valuation  of  rolling  vnd  sea-gcnng  equip- 
ment over  $65,500,000.  In  1918  the  income  from 
all  sources  aggregated  $16,570,754.88;  the  vari- 
ous deductions  from  income  ffi,0G0,292.90,  leav- 
ing a  net  income  of  $8,510,461.98.  Of  the  latter 
$6,858,568.24  was  appropriated  for  investment  in 
physical  property,  leaving  a  balance  transferred 
to  profit  and  loss  of  $1,651,893.74.  The  ca^rital 
stock  amounted  to  $42,481,700:  the  funded  debt, 
$49,495,585.61;  current  liabilities,  ^,852,61&77; 
unadjusted  credits,  $26,946,257.89;  deferred  Ua- 
Irilities,  $1,373.70:  additions  to  property  diroogfa 
income  from  190/  and  charged  as  an  asset,  $28,- 
861,046.35;  profit  and  loss,  $10,780,898.74,  a  total 
liability  of  $164,946,404.48.  The  main  line  is 
from  Philadelphia  to  Reading ;  In-anches :  Read- 
ing to  Harrisburg,  Lebanon  to  Pine  Grove  and 
Auburn,  Pine  Grove  to  RockviUe,  Reading  to 
Shenandoah,  Mahanoy  Plane  to  Port  Trevor- 
ton,  with  numerous  shorter  branches  in  Ac 
coal  regions. 

PHILADBLPHIANS,  a  sect  or  sodety  of 
mystics  founded  in  London  toward  the  dose 
of  the  17th  century  by  Jana  Leade  and  Dr. 
John  Rordage;  the  latter  a  follower  of  the 
German  mystical  iiAuk>s(^er,  Jacob  Bodim^ 
whose  conwlete  works  had  been  translated  into 
English  and  published  at  intervals  "between  1644 
and  1662.  There  had  already  existed  a  society 
or  sect  of  Boehmenists  in  England  with  a  mem- 
bership made  up  of  cultured  people  and  simple, 
but  it  became  merged  into  Quakerism.  The 
philosophy  of  Boehme  had  a  special  attraction 
for  cultured  mystics,  and  such  were  Dr.  Francis 
Lee,  Dr.  Lot  Fisher,  Dr.  Thomas  Bnunlqr 
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and  others  who  became  founders  of  the  Society 
of  the  Philadelphians  or  of  Brotherly  Love. 
The  belief  peculiar  to  the  Philadelphians  was 
that  of  possible  intimate  comtminion  with  the 
^ritual  reahn,  which,  years  afterward,  marked 
the  teadiings  of  Swedenborg.  The  Society 
gathered  a  laiwe  following  among  the  members 
of  orthodox  churches  who  retained  such  mem- 
bership while  subscribing  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Philadelphians.  Many  of  these  were  in  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  to  which  countries  the  So- 
ciety sent  literature  and  missionaries.  Consult 
Illgen,  ^Zcitschrift  f«r  Historiscfae  Theologie* 
(1865.  Vol.  II,  pp.  171-290). 

PHILADBLPHUS,  or  MOCK 
ORANGE,  commonly  known  in  America  as 
Syringa,  which  is,  however,  the  botanical  name 
of  the  Klac.  The  name  *Mock  Orange*  arises 
from  the  similari^  ot  perfnme  of  the  flowers 
of  the  syringa  and  the  orange.  It  is  a  genus 
of  deciduous  or  sub-evergreen  shrubs  of  the 
order  Saxifrogacea,  and  thus  related  to  the 
Deutzias.  The  species,  of  which  about  30  have 
been  described,  are  natives  of  the  Northern 
hemisiAere,  and  very  widely  distributed,  being 
found  in  China  and  Japan,  the  Himala^s, 
Mexico  and  die  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  three-nerved  leaves,  flow- 
ers in  racemes  or  solitary  on  little  twigs  and 
many-seeded  dehiscent  fruits  (capsules). 
Twenty  of  the  species  recognized  by  Koehue 
are  indigenous  to  North  America.  The  popular 
name,  "syringa,*  by  which  several  of  the  species 
are  widely  known  in  America,  is  misapplied. 
Syringa  is  the  generic  name  for  lilac.  The 
species  are  mostly  hardy  in  the  Northern  States, 
tropical  and  sub'troptcal  species  generally  ex- 
cepted. ITiey  are  readily  propagated  by  means 
of  division  of  the  roots,  layers,  snckerSj  cuttings 
and  seeds.  But  since  the  species  readily  inter- 
cross, seeds  are*  rarely  used  except  for  pro- 
ducing new  varieties.  They  will  thrive  in  any 
ordinary,  well-drained  soil  and  in  ai^  degnc 
of  sunn^ht;  some  will  even  stand  shade,  but 
they  thrive  test  in  a  deep,  moderately  rich  loam. 
.The  flowers  appear  in  early  summer  upon 
twigs  of  the  previous  year.  Pruning  is  rarely 
ne^ed,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  tall-grow- 
ing sorts,  but,  when  necessary,  should  be  given 
in  summer  just  after  the  plants  have  blossomed. 
T^e  popular  garden  forms  are  much  alike  in 
appearance,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
fragrance.  Probably  P.  coronarius  ChmtHsis 
is  the  most  common.  It  is  a  native  of  western 
Asia  and  southern  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  fragrant  Some  very  remarkable  and 
valuable  varieties  have  'been  developed  by 
florists  through  hybridization.  They  produce 
flowers  of  twice  the  size  of  the  parent  stocks, 
readiing  over  two  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter,  and  some  semi-double  and  double  sorts 
have  been  created.  AmoiK  the  more  desirable 
varieUes  may  be  named  the  Lemoine  hybrids: 
Avalanche;  PtMtaisie  (tinged  with  rose)  ;  Mont 
Blanc:  Purpweo-maculatus  (purple-spotted) ; 
and  virginal  (double).  The  Lemoine  varie- 
ties require  qtute  vigorous  pnuung  and  make 
fine  single  specimens  when  kept  dwarf  upon  a 
single  stem. 

PHIL^,  frie.  a  small  island  of  the  Nile 
in  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  old  boundary  of  Ethio- 
pia, aA>out  seven  miles  south  of  Assouan  and 
oa  the  upper  side  of  the  First  Cataract  The 


name  Phtlie  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  repro- 
duce in  Greek  Pitak  or  Pilakeh,  a  Coptic  word 
meaning  *corner*  or  *end,*  given  because  of  die 
border  site  of  the  island;  it  is  now  called 
Jcziret  el-Birba,  «Tcmple  Island,*  or  Jeziret 
Anas  el-Wogud,  "Island  of  Anas  el-W<^d,» 
as  the  scene  of  a  tale  in  the  ^Arataan  Nights,' 
whose  hero  rs  so  called.  The  present  site  of 
the  island  is  within  the  Assouan  reservoir;  see 
plate  accompanying  article  Assouan.  The 
reservoir  waters  overflow  the  island  and  par- 
tially submerge  the  temples,  except  from  August 
to  December  of  eadi  year,  when  the  gates  of 
the  dam  are  open  and  the  river  falls  to  its 
accustomed  flood  level,  but  elaborate  precau- 
tions were  taken  to  strengthen  the  foundations 
of  the  various  temples;  these  are  described  in 
the  article  Assouan.  '  A  minute  inspection  made 
in  1907  showed  that  there  had  been  no  settling, 
and  excq>t  for  the  blurring  o£  some  inscrip- 
tions at  the  base  of  sandstone  structures,  whidi 
had  become  infiltrated  with  salts  from  the 
mudhouses  built  against  them,  the  ruins  were 
nnchai^ed.  To  some  extent,  however,  there  has 
been  discoloration  of  the  sandstone  from  iron 
and  manganese  in  its  com}>osition.  *'Temple 
Island*  is  the  most  expressive  appellation  for 
this  place,  which  was  sacred  to  Isis  and  is  cov- 
ered with  remains  of  the  best  preserved  temples 
of  all  Egypt  The  island  is  scarcely  less  re- 
markable for  its  position  high  above  the  sur- 
rounding waters,  so  that  it  was  never  over- 
flowed until  the  building  of  the  Assouan  dam, 
and  for  its  beautiful  vegetation,  luxuriant  palms 
and  mimosas,  than  for  the  adaptation  of  Egyp- 
tian architecture,  usually  massive  and  majestic, 
to  the  exigencies  of  an  island  1,500  feet  long 
and  480  feet  wide.  The  monuments  oi 
Nectanebo  II  (4fli  century  b.c.)  are  the  oldest 
now  existing  on  the  island  or  anywhere  men- 
tioned in  inscripdons  as  having  been  built 
here.  The  tcn^le  of  Isis,  which  was  doubdess 
antedated  by  an  important  cultus,  was  begun 
in  die  time  of  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus,  carried 
out  by  his  successor,  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and 
added  to  'by  Neos  Dionysos  in  the  1st  century 
B.C,  when  the  decorations  on  the  walls  were 
trade  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  whose  votive 
offerings  in  the  form  of  reliefs  decorate  the 
exterior,  and  by  Hadrian,  who  reared  a  shrine 
at  the  west  of  die  main  temple.  Other  build- 
ii^  are  the  pavilion  of  Trajan,  a  ^rtico  of  14 
ooTumns;  a  temple  to  Hathor.  built  by  Euer- 

getes  II  and  finished  by  Augustus;  the  Kiosk; 
le  temple  of  Harendotes  and  a  shrine  of 
Imhotep.  For  a  full  description  of  the  Island 
consult  B&i6dite,  G.  A.,  'L'lle  de  VhiW  (Paris 
1893) ;  Edwards.  A.  B.,  <A  Thousand  Miles 
up  the  Nile>  (London  1877),  and  Baedeker's 
<  Egypt* 

FHILANDBR,  fi-l&n'dir.  die  Dutch 
knight  in  Ariosto's  ^Orlando  Furio8o>  (1516). 
He  is  r^resented  as  making  love  to  Gu>rina» 
the  vrife  of  his  host,  and  his  name  has  come 
to  ihe  synonymous  with  masculine  coquetry. 
It  was  used  for  the  character  of  the  lover  in 
many  old  plays,  and  from  it  came  the  verb  ''to 
philander." 

PHILANDBR  SMITH  COLLBGB,  at 

Little  Rock,  AHc  It  was  founded  in  1877 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Mediodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  college  offers,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  coU^ate  work,  a  business  coarse,  a 
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nonnal  course  and  a  spedal  musk  course;  there 
it  also  a  pr^aratory  deim'tment  The  col- 
legiate work  is  arranged  in  two  courses,  the 
classical  and  philosophical,  and  the  d^rees  o£ 
A.B.  and  B.Ph.  are  conferred.  Women  are 
admitted  to  all  courses.  Webb  Hall,  a  new 
dormitory  for  g^irls,  was  opened  >in  1915.  The 
grounds  and  buildings  tn  1918  were  valued  at 
over  $175,000,  and  the  libraiv  contained  2,000 
volumes.  The  annual  income  for  1918  amounted 
to  $18,000.  The  studenta  in  that  year  numbered 
429  and  the  faculty  24. 

PHILANTHROPY,  the  impersonal  love 
of  humankind  based  upon  the  idea  of  the 
brotherhood  of  all  men.  It  is  most  commonly 
exhibited  by  the  founding  or  endowment  of 
public  institutions  for  the  organized  and  sys- 
tematic relief  of  the  indigent  or  suffering.  In 
German  and  Swiss  peds^ogics  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  theory  of  those  who  advocate 
Rousseau's  n^an  of  education;  chief  among 
whom  was  Basedow  (q.v)  who  fottnded  die 
first  of  many  Philanthropina  at  Dessau  in  1774. 
The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  con- 
ducted by  the  Charity  Organization  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  publishes  an  ^AnnuaP  and  a 
series  of  'Bulletins*  keeping  fully  abreast  of 
irfrilanthropic  movements.  Consult  Bolton,  S. 
K.,  'Famous  Givers  and  Their  Gifts*  (New 
York  1896) ;  Goodale,  F.  A..  'The  Literature  of 
Philanthropy'  (New  Yoric  1693);  Hodges,  G., 
'Efficient  Hiilanthropy*  (New  York  1911). 

PHILARST,  fe-li-rJt'  (Vasili  Drosdot). 
Russian  prelate:  b.  near  Moscow,  26  Dec.  1732; 
d.  Moscow,  1  Dec.  1867.  He  was  ordained  priest 
and  in  1812  became  rector  of  the  Alexander 
Nevski  Academy  at  Saint  Petersburg.  In  1817 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Reval;  in  1819  arch- 
bishop of  Tver;  in  1820  archbishop  of  Yaroslav; 
in  1821  archbishop  of  Moscow,  and  metropoli- 
tan of  Moscow  in  1826.  He  was  an  elocjuent 
crator  and  long  one  of  the  most  in6nential  of 
the  Greek  clergy.  His  cathechism  has  been 
used  by  all  the  orthodox  clergy  and  in  alt  the 
schools  in  Russia  since  its  pinlication  in  1857. 

PHILASTER,  or  LOVE  LIES 
A'BLEEDING.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the 
courtly  pair,  who,  though  writing  together  only 
some  six  or  seven  plays,  gave  their  joint  names 
to  a  vastly  greater  output,  had  most  of  Shakes- 
peare's secondary  virtues.    In  the  handling  of 

Klot  and  situation  and  character  they  had  all  of 
is  theatrical  skill;  in  poesy  they  had  much  of 
his  grace  and  vigor.  But  they  lacked  his  genius 
for  truth.  They  carried  playwriting  out  of 
the  domains  of  life  into  the  regions  of  con- 
vention. 'Philaster'  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  that  class  of  tragi-comedy  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  the  sensibili- 
ties without  wringing  them  with  true  tragedy. 
The  situation  is  built  up  by  painstaking  artifices 
to  reach  a  moment  of  artificial  tensity.  At  any 
moment  *all  these  jealousies  had  flown  to 
nothing*  had  a  word  been  spoken,  but  the 
Word  1$  not  spoken  until  the  authors  are  ready 
for^  it.  The  authors  are  no  less  adept  at  pro- 
viding a  solution  than  they  are  in  creating  the 
situation.  In  this  case  a  tragic  denouement 
is  avoided  by  the  introductidn  of  a  crowd  as 
god  outside  the  mechanism  and  by  an  oppor- 
tune confession. 

The  1^  itself  must  be  read  in  the  li^t  of 
die  romantic  love-opmedies  of  Shakespeare, 


the  tnateriaU  of  whidi  it  uics  md  dtmiopi 
for  theatrical  effect  The  figure  of  the  girl 
dressed  as  page  and  serving  as  lov^tribune  of 
the  man  shie  loves  comes  direct  from  Shake* 
speare,  as  also  do  the  woodland  scenes. 
'Philaster'  is  "a  weakened  adi^tation  of  Ham- 
let.'' And  yet  between  the  two  there  is  the 
difference  between  stylish  embrcnder^  in  the 
"vogue"  and  the  first  minted,  imasining  of 
the  pattern.  EngUab  dramatic  poe^  has  wva 
gone  t>qytMd  the  flexibility  ana  iMteous  muuc 
of  the  hues  of  'Philaster' ;  the  combined  verse 
and  itfoce  are  handled  with  perfect  grace.  The 
atmosphere  of  playful  tmreajity  is  skilfully 
n\aintair>ed  ''Tis  but  a  bit  of  childhood  dirown 
away."  Thilaster'  was  first  acted  ai>out  1608 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  and  later  at  the  Black- 
friars.  It  was  first  printed  in  1620,  after 
Beaumont's  (kath,  which  occurred  in  1616,  un- 
der the  names  oi  both  authors.  The  plot  is 
original  with  the  writers.  The  play  was  very 
popular,  being  pl^ed  after  the  Restoration, 
when  according  to  Dryden  its  autiiors  were 
more  popular  than  Shakespeare.  In  adapted 
form  It  held  the  stage  tmtil  die  early  19th 
centuiy. 

Edttions:  'Variorum.*  ed.  Bullen,  A.  H.,  1904 
— ;  Glover,  A.,  and  WaUer.  A.  R.,  10  vols.,  1905- 
12:  Schelling,  F.  E.,  'Masterpieces  of  the  Eng- 
lish Drama*  (1912) ;  'Everyman's  Library* 
(Vol.  506) ;  'Mermaid  Series,'  ed,  Strachey; 
'Philaster,*  ed.,  Boas,  F.  S.,  'Temple  Drama- 
tists* (1898)  :  Thomdike,  A.  H.,  'Belles  Lettres 
Series*  (1906).  Consult  Ward,  A.  W..  ' A  His- 
tory of  English  Dramatic  Literature,  etc' 
(1899);  (rtyley,  C.  M.,  'Beaumont  the 
Dramatist*  (1914) ;  Hatcher,  O.'  L.,  'John 
Fletcher  a  Study  in  Dramatic  Method*  (1905) ; 
Thorndike.  A.  H.,  'The  Influence  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  on  Shakespeare*  (1901). 

Thomas  H.  Dicriksok. 

PHILATBUC  ASSOCIATIONS,  Amei^ 
ican*  various  associations  in  the  United  States 
devoted  to  the  study  of  philately  or.  the  adenoe 
of  poetic  stamps.  There  are  local  societies  in 
the  larger  dties  and  a  national  association  or- 
^nizod  in  1885.  The  New  York  Cicy  associa- 
tioa  has  a  club  house  and  a  large  and  valuable 
library,  and  publishes  monthly  The  American 
PhiktUlitt.   See  Pheutbly. 

PHILATELIC  SOCIETY,  The  London, 
an  association  founded  in  Lonoon  in  1869,  for 
the  study  of  postage  stamps.  The  Society  pub- 
lishes the  Monthly  Journal  of  Philately. 

PHILATELY,  fi-iat'«-II,  a  term  embrac- 
ing the  collecting  and  study  of  the  postage 
stamps  of  all  nations  and  the  trade  which  has 
resulted  therefrom.  The  beginning  of  this  di- 
version or  pastime,  as  it  was  in  the  early  days, 
dates  about  1850.  It  has  since  developed  into  a 
recognized  pursuit  comparable  with  the  collect- 
ing of  curios  generally.  The  word  philatelist 
comes  from  the  Greek  ph3os,  a  friend  or  ad- 
mirer, and  ateleia,  exemption  from  taxatiotL 
Taxation  at  the  time  it  derived  its  tiame  in 
Greek  was  represented  by  a  small  printed  piece 
of  paper  or  check  used  as  a  postage  stamp  is 
now  used.  Primarily  philately  is  an  intellectual 
pursuit.  It  connotes  geography,  history,  art  and 
science,  and  stimulates  research-  iti  many  di- 
rections. Postage-stamp  collecti|ig  has  been 
visaed  with  more  or  lets  ri£cule,  tmt  has  stead- 
ily held  its  devotees  by  its  imquestionaMe  fasd- 
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nation,  and  once  aroused  the  collector's  inter- 
est nerer  wanes. 

Postage  stamps  general^  bear  upon  their 
face  the  effigy  of  the  reigning  king  or  princ^ 
or  the  national  arms,  or  various  other  attrib- 
utes of  sovereignty,  or  the  likenesses  of  tnen 
who  have  made  history  for  their  country.  The 
various  alterations  to  which  stamps  of  a  cotin- 
try  have  been  subjected  during  the  passing 
years  have  furnished  in  many  instances  recor(u 
of  political  or  dynastical  movements  of  certain 
states  or  countries.  History  is  accurately  de- 
picted in  the  stamps  bearing  portnuts  of  rulers. 
There  have  been  issued  for  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies  over  1,325  stamps  of  different  de- 
^gns  and  value,  bearing  the  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  stamps  of  some  other  countries 
are  embellished  by  numerals,  heraldic  devices 
and  arabesques,  the  latter  emanating  from  Mo- 
'hammedan  lands.  Others  bear  the  figures  of 
gods  and  goddesses  and  various  devices,  thus 
enabling  the  collector  to  tell  ixdience  tfaey  come. 
The  collector  can  trace  the  changes  of  govern- 
ments, kingdoms  and  empires  that  have  be- 
come republics,  and  republics  that  have  pro- 
visional government  regencies,  insurrections,  re- 
bellions and  confederacies.  Upon  the  simple 
postage  stamp  can  be  studied  the  rise,  dechne 
and  fall  of  empires.  The  displacement  of  the 
stamps  of  the  Roman  states,  of  the  Church  and 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  tells  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Idngdom  of  Italy.  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  Confederate  stamps  from  arcula- 
tion  told  of  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
absence  from  cireulation  of  the  beautiful  stamps 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  heralded 
the  fact  of  the  confederation  of  these  prov- 
inces under  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  rise 
of  the  German  Empire  made  obsolete  various 
cxintinental  stamps  as  well  as  those  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine;  In  other  instances  old  stamps 
have  been  superseded  1^  stamps  of  newer  oe- 
stgn,  but  the  majority  of  obsolete  stamps  have 
been  set  aside  by  external  forces  and  thus  illus- 
trate history  and  political  geography.  The  more' 
recent  rise  and  rapid  progress  of  Japan  is  no- 
ticed by  a  series  of  stamps  engraved  by  native 
artists  and  printed  upon  paper  of  native  manu- 
facture. 

The  S'ceot  stamp  of  the  United  States 
first  issued  bears  the  face  of  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Mexican  War.  Inadvertently,  the  col- 
lector is  led  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  the 
war,  and  in  a  short  time  learns  the  relation  ex- 
isting between  Mexico  and  other  countries.  He 
learns  that  Spain  was  known  to  the  Romans  as 
Hispania,  that  France  was  known  as  Gallia  and 
what  now  comprises  the  Ottoman  Empire  was 
formerly  a  group  of  provinces  of  Greece  and 
Kcmie.  He  must  know  where  each  stamp-issu- 
ing country  is  located  and  by  what  government 
it  IS  ruled,  in  order  to  understand  and  classify 
his  stamps  properly,  and  in  the  chronological 
order  of  their  issne.  The  relation  philately 
bears  to  the  study  of  languages  is  important. 
Native  letters  and  Arabic  numerals  are  found 
upon  the  stamps  of  many  countries,  including 
Montenegro*  Bu^ria,  Serbia  and  Russia. 
There  are  countries  employing  both  native  and 
Roman  letters  and  numerals,  such  as  China  and 
Japan,  Egypt  and  Turicey,  and  some  of  the  na- 
tive Indian  and  Oriental  sutes.  The  first  seri- 
ous collecting  of  postage  stamps,  began  about 
1854-55,  and  was  ^iefly  geograidiical,  takii^  the 
m.  21—47 


form  of  arranging  on  a  large  sheet  a  single 
specimen  from  each  of  as  many  different  for- 
eign countries  as  were  obtainable.  About  1860 
exchanges  began  to  be  conducted  between  hoy' 
collectors,  who  met  in  the  Ixmdon  stneti  —  at 
first  in  Birehin  lane  —  with  their  dunUcates.  A 
year  or  two  later  these  *cxdianges*  were  dig- 
nified by  the  attendance  of  adult  collectors  of 
both  sexes,  some  of  them  of  notable  position, 
who  entered  into  the  trading  with  such  earnest- 
ness tliat  thepolice  not  infrequently  dispersed 
the  crowd.  There  was  similar  trading  in  other 
cities  of  Enrt^e,  and  out  of  diese  exchanges 
grew  the  dealers'  shops  and  a  lively  and  profit- 
able business  sprane  up.  Ardent  collectors  be- 
gan to  issue  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  more  or 
less  valuable  according  to  their  research  and 
means  of  information.  From  this  beginning 
the  pursuit  has  expanded  to  very  considerable 
proportiotts;  and  as  the  number  of  specimens 
extant  of  the  older  issues  is»  of  course,  limited, 
and  the  dennd  by  new  collectors  is  continually 
increasing,  the  acquisition  of  rare  stamps  has 
become  a  matter  of  keen  rivalry,  in  which  the 
prices  of  such  specimens  has  gone  to  astonish- 
ing ftgures.  Perhaps  the  record  price  paid  for 
specimen  stamps  was  reached  in  Enc^and  a  few 
years  ago  when  a  fine  pair  of  Matiritius  'Post 
Office*  stamps  brought  $17,150.  There  are  now 
about  750,000  collectors  scattered  throughout 
the  world  in  abont  the  following  proportions: 
United  States,  above  150,000;  Canada,  above 
30,000;  South  America,  4,000  to  5,000;  Great 
Britain,  above  120,000;  France  and  Belgium, 
above  vO,000;  Germany,  above  50,000;  Austria, 
above  30,000;  Italy,  above  6^000:  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, above  4,000;  Switzerland,  above  6,000; 
all  other  European  countries,  above  30,000; 
Asia,  above  1,500;  Africa,  1,000  to  1,500;  Aus- 
tralia, 2.000  to  3,000;  West  Indies,  above  600; 
countries  and  cc^nies  not  included  in  the  above 
list,  about  1.000. 

Among  prominent  philatelists  are  kings, 
queens,  presidents,  financiers  and  men  of  af- 
fairs. There  are  many  private  collections  val- 
ued at  from  $10,000  to  $100,000,  and  the  Roths- 
child collection  is  said  to  be  worth  $175,000. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  is  the  former  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Tapling  now  belonging  through  his 
bequest  to  the  British  Museum.  It  has  more 
tfum  100,000  specimens  of  stanms  and  postal 
stationery  and  is  valued  at  $500,000.  It  u  the 
best  in  England  and  the  third  in  value  in  the 
world.  "IHiere  are  other  than  philatelists  proper 
who  collect  stamps.  A  great  many  artists  gather 
the  more  beautiful  specimens  to  study  designs. 
These  are  also  very  valuable  guides  in  the  mat- 
ter of  engraving  on  tinted  paper.  The  stamps 
of  die  French  Riepublic  are  masterpieces  in  thu 
respect.  Until  mey  appeared,  it  was  neve^ 
thought  possible  to  give  such  effects  in  engrav- 
ing on  tints.  The  engraving  companies  now 
have  in  many  instances  beautiful  collections  of 
stamps,  but  they  are,  of  course,  of  the  uncan- 
celed specimens. 

The  American  Philatelic  Association  has 
nearly  2,000  members  scattered  throughout  all 
the  States  of  the  Union.  The  members  in  New 
York  City  are  among  the  representative  men  of 
the  country.  Among  them  may  be  found  cler- 
gymen, physicians,  lawyers,  merchants  and 
stock-brokers,  there  being  some  20  members  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  the  associa- 
tion.   In  addition  to  the  parent  assodatioii 
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there  are  branch  societies  in  nearly  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  sale  of  postage  stamps  by  public 
auction  took  place  in  London  IS  March  1872. 


Confedentto  States  FWvbioiial  Stamps. 


The  catalogue  comprises  some  275  qwcimens* 
and  the  time  consumed  by  the  sale  was  about 
four  and  one-half  hours. 

Among  the  rare  American  stamps  highly 
prized  by  collectors  are  the  early  United  States 
provisionals,  issued  in  1845.  The  government, 
being  unwilling  to  undertake  the  expense  of  a 
general  issue  of  postage  stamps,  permitted  the 
postmasters  of  certain  towns  and  cities  to  issue 
stamps  at  their  own  expense  and  for  their  own 
convenience.  The  postmasters  of  Alexandria. 
Va.,  Brattleboro,  Vt,  Baltimore,  Md.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  adopted  the  plan 
with  such  success  that  the  government  under- 
took in  1847  a  general  issue.  Other  rare  stamps 
are  the  Confederate  provisionals  issued  during 
the  Civil  War  by  the  postmasters  in  seversd 
Southern  cities.  These  stamps  were  super- 
seded by  the  regular  issue  of  the  Confederate 
government. 

The  philatelist  collects  not  only  postage 
stamps,  hut  revenue,  telegraj^  and  express 
stamps,  now  long  since  obsolete.  The  internal 
revenue  stamps  formerly  used  on  proprietary 
articles  were  of  varied  design.  There  was  a 
common  stamp  for  them  just  as  there  is  now 
for  tobacco.  But  under  the  law  any  manu- 
facturer who  was  willing  to  bear  the  additional 
expense  of_  preparing  a  special  die  and  the  fur- 
ther cost,  if  any,  of  printing  stamps  after  hts 
own  design,  could  have  speaal  stamps  printed 
for  him  at  the  government  bureau.  Many 
of  the  proprietors  of  well-known  articles,  par- 
ticularly patent  medicines,  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege  because  of  the  prestige  and  adver- 
tising which  it  carried.  A  unique  branch  of 
philately  is  that  of  State  revenue  stamps.  These 
stamps,  which  are  exceedingly  rare,  represent 
the  tax  imposed  upon  the  citizens  by  the  State 
government  in  addition  to  a  regular  tax  im- 
posed hy  the  United  States  government.  Only 
a  few  States  have  ever  issued  revenue  stamps. 
They  are  Alabama,  California,  Louisiana,  Ore- 
gun  and  Nevada.  Those  of  Alabama  have  arms 


in  the  centre  and  are  printed  in  vermilion,  red 
and  dark  blue.  Their  values  are  $1  and_  $2. 
Telegraph  and  express  stamps  are  nuich  prized 
by  collectors  on  accotuit  of  thdr  extreme  rarity. 
They  are  not  issued  1^  governments,  but  by 
private  corporations,  and  are  both  stamps  and 
franks. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  stamps  them- 
selves is  the  literature  relating  to  them,  and 
the  collector  who  desires  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  latest  devekipments  in  matters  pertaining 
to  stamp  rollecting  must  devote  conHdeiable 
time,  space  and  money  to  his  i^ilatdic  tibrary. 
The  most  rapid  growth  in  this  line  has  oc- 
curred within  recent  years.  About  1863  the  first 
journal  devoted  to  the  "literature*  of  postage 
stamps  appeared  in  Belgium.  It  was  a  monthly 
publication,  Le  Timbre  Paste.  The  first  stamp 
paper  started  in  the  United  States  was  the 
Philatelic  Journal  of  America.  Philatelic  papers 
are  published  most  numerously  in  this  country, 
thoujgh  the  highest  class  of  them  come  friMn 
foreign  lands.  Amon^  the  countries  that  ccmi- 
tribute  liberally  to  philatelic  literature,  outside 
of  the  United  States,  are  England,  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, Denmark,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentine  Re- 
public, Chile  and  Peru,  one  or  more  papers  be- 
ing  issued  from  each  of  these.  But  more  im- 
portant and  desirable  to  the  collector  than  all 
the  regular  philatelic  publications  are  the  cata- 
logues, giving  a  list  of  all  the  stamps  ever  is- 
sued and  the  current  prices  of  most  of  them. 
The  cash  values  of  the  rarer  stamps  are  estab- 
lished by  the  prices  they  bring  at  auction  sales. 
The  great  values  of  some  of  these  have  led  to 
the  production  of  clever  counterfeits  and  some 
notable  frauds  have  been  perpetrated  Up 
to  a  recent  date  there  was  but  one  American 
catalogue  that  was  generally  accepted  by  col- 
lectors and  dealers  alike,  but  now  there  are 
several  catalogues  issued  in  the  United  States 
by  different  houses,  all  of  which  are  much  fuller 
and  more  comprehensive  than  any  heretofore 
'published.  The  catalogues  issued  by  En^Ush, 
German  and  French  dealers  are  also  utilized 
to  some  extent  in  this  countiy  as  the  basis  of 
valuation,  as  they  are  usually  more  correct 
as  to  the  actual  market  value  of  foreign  stamps. 
Handbooks  play  ao  small  part  in  a  ^lilateltc 
library.  They  are  usually  the  production  of  a 
student  of  the  stamps  of  some  particular  coun- 
try and  the  exhaustiveness  with  which  the  sid>* 
ject  is  entered  into  indicates  a  marvelous 
amount  of  patience  and  research  on  the  part  of 
the  author.  These  monographs  are  in  demand 
chiefly  by  advanced  collectors  and  speciaUsts. 

Strii^ent  laws  have  been  passed  b^  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  prohil»ting 
under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  the 
making  in  any  manner  of  facsimiles  of  the 
regular  issues  of  postage  or  revenue  stamps. 
These  laws  prevent  also  the  printing  or  pub- 
lishing of  facsimiles  of  government  stamps  in 
books,  newspapers,  periodicals  or  other  publi- 
cations, as  a  protection  against  counterfating. 
Governments,  however,  the  world  aroimd  have 
not  hesitated  to  cater  to  the  stamp  collectors 
by  special  issues  of  stamps  to  commemorate 
expositions  or  historic  celebrations  and  the 
profits  made  on  the  sales  of  stamps  which  never 
carry  any  mail  are  very  large.  In  some  of  the 
smaller  countries  new  issues  of  stamps  are  much 
more  frequent  because  of  the  army  of  coUec- 
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ton  who  may  be  depended  upon  to  absorb  a 
considerable  value  far  bcrvond  the  postal  needs 
of  the  country  itself.  (See  Post  and  Postal 
Seevice)  .  Consult  Burroughs,  W.  D.,  The  Won- 
land  of  Stamps>  (New  York  1910) ;  Creeke,  A. 
B.,  'Stamp-Collecting;  A  Guide  for  Beginners' 
(Londoa  1914)  ;  Unn's  'Philatelic  Handbooks> 
—on  United  States  stamps  (Columbus,  Ohio, 
1913-14);  Melville.  P.  T.,  <A11  about  Postage 
Stamps*  (London  1913);  Nankivell,  E.  J., 
*Stamp  Collecting  as  a  Pastime'  (London 
1902)  ;  Power,  £.  B.  L.,  *The  General  Issues  of 
United  States  Stamps'  (New  York  1909). 

PHILBRICK,  John  Dudley,  American  ed- 
ucator: b.  DeerfielcC  N.  H.,  1818;  d.  1886.  In 
1842  he  was  graduated  at  E)artmouth  College 
and  from  1843  to  1853  was  engaged  as  a  teacher 
in  Boston.  He  was  nominated  prindpal  of  the 
Connectictit  Normal  School  in  1853  and  two 
years  later  was  made  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Connecticut  In  1857-74  and  in  1876-78  Mr. 
Philbrick  was  superintendent  of  die  public 
sdiools  of  Boston.  He  attended  the  Vienna 
exposition  of  1873  as  educational  representative 
of  Massachusetts.  Subsequently  be  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Teachers'  Association.  He 
wrote  *Gty  School  Systems  in  the  United 
States*  (published  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington  1885)  and  edited 
the  Massachusetts  Teacher  and  mt  Connecticut 
ComtnoH  School  Journal. 

PHILEMON.  fi-le'm6n,  Greek  comic  poet, 
the  son  of  Damon:  b.  Soli,  CHicia,  about  360 
B.C.;  d.  262.  He  became  _  a  citizen  of  Athens 
before  330  b.c,  and  is  credited  with  53  comedies, 
some  of  wbidi  may  have  been  written  by  his 
son.  Of  these  only  fragmentary  quotations, 
mostly  from  Stobseus,  remain  (ed.  tn  Kock, 
'Comicprum  Atticorum  Fragmenta,'  1884). 
Philemon  flourished  in  the  reiRn  of  Alexander 
and  was  a  contemporary  of  Menander,  though 
preceding  him  by  eight  years  and  outliving  him 
ty  many.  He  is  called  the  first  poet  of  the 
New  Comedy,  the  first  example  of  this  school 
being  Philemon's  play  'Hypobolimacus.'  An 
idea  of  his  wit,  which  was  ranked  above  that 
of  Menander  in  his  own  day,  although  Menan- 
der was  called  the  greater  poet,  may  ht  ob- 
tained from  Plautus'  imitations  of  the  *Mer- 
cator,*  'Trinummus*  and  'Mostellaria*  of 
Philemon's  *EmporuSj*  ^Thesaurus*  and 
'Phasma.*  Consult  Meineke,  A.,  'Menandri  et 
Philemonis  Reliquiae'  (Berlin  1840). 

PHILEMON.  Epistle  to.  The  little  letter 
of  Paul  to  Philemon  is  the  only  private  letter 
of  the  Apostle  which  has  been  preserved,  al- 
though doubtless  he  wrote  many  which  have 
periled.  We  gather  from  it,  compared  with 
Colossians,  that  Philemon  was  a  prominent 
meniber  of  the  church  at  Colossae,  presumably 
wealthy,  and  certainly  favorably  known  for  his 
kindness  and  hospitality.  A  slave  of  his. 
Onesimus  by  name,  had  stolen  from  him  ana 
run  away  to  Rome.  Brought  in  some  way  in 
relations  with  Paul,  he  had  become  converted, 
a  thoronghly  changed  man.  Although  Paul 
had  not  only  found  him  mef ul  but  had  learned 
to  k>ve  him  as  well,  yet  it  was  Us  dnty  to  re- 
tam  to  his  master  whom  he  had  wronged,  and 
accordingly  when  the  departure  of  Tyditcns 
for  Colossae  gave  an  opportunilv.  Paul  sent 
Onesimus  with  him  and  wrote  this  letter  to  en- 
sure for  bim  kind  treatment,  since,  as  should 


be  remembered,  the  law  set  no  limits  to  the 
punishment  which  an  angered  master  might  in- 
flicL  The  letter  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
masterpiece  of  tact.  After  the  usual  greetings 
Paul  praises  the  Christian  character  of  Phile- 
mon about  which  Paul  had  heard,  and  then 
tums_  to  make  a  most  winning  appeal  for 
Onesimus,  in  the  past  unworthy  but  now  use- 
ful, as  he  assures  Philemon  in  an  untranslatable 

Slay  on  the  name,  urging  his  master  to  receive 
im  as  a  brother  in  the  Lord.  Paul  even 
offers  to  make  good  to  Philemon  any  loss 
which  he  might  have  suffered  throueh  Onesimus, 
at  the  same  time  reminding  Philemon  of  his 
obligations  to  himself,  and  holds  out  hope  that 
he  may  soon  visit  him.  This  inimitable  letter 
is  now  accepted  with  practical  unanimity  V 
critics  of  all  schools  as  a  genuine  Pauline 
Epistle,  written  from  Rome  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  (See 
Colossians,  Epistle  to.  )  Too  much  can 
scarcely  be  said  of  the  temper,  the  skill,  the 
beauty  with  which  Paul  handled  the  situation  so 
difficult  at  that  time.  Sabatier  said:  «We  have 
here  only  a  few  familiar  lines,  but  so  full  of 
grace,  of  salt,  of  serious  and  trustful  affection, 
that  this  short  epistle  ^[leams  like  pearl  of  the 
most  exquisite  purity  in  the  treasure  of  the 
New  Testament,*  and  Renan  said  "Only  Paul 
could  have  written  this  litde  masterpiece  of  the 
art  of  letter- writing.* 


(International  Critical  Commentary,  1897). 

Davio  Fosteb  Estes, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation, 
Colgate  Univenity. 

PHILEMON  AND  BAUCIS,  Wds,  im 
Greek  mythology,  a  couple  celebrated  for  iheir 
faithful  anection  even  in  advanced  age.  Jupi- 
ter and  Mercury  in  htmian  form  traveling 
through  Phrygia  found  no  one  willing  to  enter- 
tain them  except  this  aged  couple,  who  received 
them  hospitably,  washed  their  feet,  set  before 
them  a  rustic  meal  and  prepared  a  coudi  for 
their  repose.  The  deities  then  took  their  hosts 
Jo  a  neighboring  mountain,  and  when  dier 
looked  behmd  them  they  saw  their  village  sunk 
beneath  the  waves  of  inundation;  but  the 
cottage  in  whidi  they  had  welcomed  the  pil- 
grims had  hecome  a  magnificent  temple. 
Jupiier  promised  also  to  fulfil  all  their  wishes; 
but  they  only  asked  that  they  miifht  die  together 
as  servants  in  that  temple.  At  length,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  as  they  sat  at  the  temple 
door  they  were-  transformed.  Philemon  into  an 
oak  and  Baucis  into  a  linden.  They  were  con- 
scious of  their  <diange,  which  came  gradnalb^ 
upon  them,  and  while  they  were  able  to  see 
and  speak  they  took  the  most  a^ectionate  leave 
of  each  other.  The  trees  were  regarded  as 
sacred. 

PHILETAS  (fi-le't^s)  OF  COS.  Greek 
poet  and  grammarian:  b.  island  of  Cos,  about 
350  B-c ;  d.  about  290  b.c.  He  was  preceptor  to 
Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus  and  is  quoted  by  TTieoc- 
ritns  as  his  model.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
earliest  of  the  ^grammarians,*  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  elegies,  epigrams  and  grammatical  works 
which  were  imitated  and  much  admired  hy 
Propertius,  and  as  a  poet  was  ranked  by  the 
Alexandrian  critics  second  only  to  Calltmaditu. 
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Fragmenti  of  his  poems  still  in  existence  were 
collected  and  published  in  1B29.  Consult  Couat, 
A.  H.,  <La  Po^e  Alexandrine>  (Paris  1882) ; 
Weber,  *Elegi5che  Dichtcr  der  Hellenen* 
(1826). 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETIES,  are  or- 
ganizations for  the  cultivation  of  orchestral 
music,  and  are  trenerally  found  in  ali  large 
cities.  The  London  society,  founded  in  1813, 
has  not  only  produced  many  works  by  Briti^ 
composers,  but  has  also  brought  to  England 
several  great  foreign  composers  to  conduct  at 
its  concerts.  Among  these  are  Cherubini  (1815), 
Spohr  (1820  and  1843),  Weber  (1826),  Men- 
delssohn (1829,  1842,  1844,  1847),  Wagner 
(1855)  and  (Jounod  (1871),  some  of  whom 
wrote  works  expressly  for  the  society.  Beet- 
hoven's great  ninth  symphony  was  written  for 
the  London  society  and  its  timely  aid  helped  to 
soothe  the  sadness  of  the  great  composers  last 
hours.  Among  its  regular  conductors  have  been 
most  of  the  best  known  of  Enfdish  19th  cen- 
tury musicians.  The  Society  has  an  extensive 
library  dating  back  to  the  year  of  its  organiza- 
tion. It  contains  orchestral  parts  of  the  prind- 
pal  works  of  the  classic  composers  suffiaent  to 
Bt  out  a  full  orchestra;  and  many  priceless 
manuscripts  and  original  scores  autographed  by 
eminent  composers.  The  Philharmonic  Society 
of  New  York  is  the  oldest  organized  orchestra 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  founded  in  1842, 
and  its  first  concert  was  given  on  7  Decem*)er 
of  that  year.  Among  its  conductors  have  been 
Bergman,  E>amrosch,  Thomas,  Seidl,  Paur  and 
Walter  Damrosch  (1902).  The  orchestra  num- 
bers about  110  performers.  There  are  similar 
organizations  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
and  other  cities.  Consult  Hogarth,  G.,  *The 
Philharmonic  Society  of  London'  (London 
1862) ;  Huneker.  J.  G.,  ^Philharmonic  Society 
of  New  York:  A  Retrospect*  (New*  York 
1917). 

PHILHBLLBNES,  Hl-h^'enz  (Greek, 
philellin),  a  term  employed  to  designate  those 
who  were  friendly  to  the  Greeks  in  meir  strug- 
gle for  independence  in  the  first  third  of  the 
19th  century.  Their  sympathies  were  aroused 
fay  the  realizatiDn  that  the  cause  of  the  Greeks 
was  in  fact  that  of  dvilization  as  opposed  to 
barbarism.  They  were  of  all  nationalities.  Lord 
Byron  'being  one  of  the  most  noted,  and  associa- 
tions of  Piiilhellenes  occupied  themselves  in 
collecting  resources  in  aid  of  the  struggling 
Greeks.  As  these  associations  multiplied  they 
came  gradually  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  polit- 
ical movements  of  far-reaching  importance. 

PHILIDOR,  fllM-dor,  the  assumed  name  of 
the  Danican  family,  of  which  the  most  illus- 
trious member  was  Francois  Andr£  Danican. 
French  musician  and  chess  expert :  b.  Dreux,  7 
Sept.  1726-  d.  London,  30  Aug.  1795.  He  became 
a  page  ana  then  dioir-fooy  in  &t  rojral  chapel,  in 
which  cai^dty  he  rectdved  instruction  in  music 
from  the  eminent  Andr£  Cam^rz.  For  some  time 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching  of  music,  but 
dissatisfied  with  the  rewards  he  turned  to  chess- 
playing  in  which  he  was  alreadv  locally  famous 
as  an  amateur.  By  the  time  he  was  18  years 
old  he  was  supporting  himself  by  his  playing. 
In  1745  he  started  on  a  tour,  traveline  in  Hol- 
land, England  and  Germany  as  a  chess  player. 
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While  in  En^^Iand,  where  lie  played  three  blind- 
fold games  simultaneously,  he  wrote  a  book  on 
the  ^ame,  wluch  was  published  there  in  1749, 
and  m  an  enlarged  form  in  Paris  in  1777.  His 
musical  friends  u  France,  mourning  his  loss  to 
their  art,  finally  persuaded  him  to  abandon  his 
chess  performances,  and  in  1754  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  wrote  several  successful  comic 
operas.  The  first  of  these,  ^Blaise  le  Savetier,* 
was  performed  in  1759  and  brought  fahn  im- 
mediate popularity.  Among  the  many  scores 
which  followed  from  his  pen  may  be  mentioned 
as  of  tmusual  interest  'Le  MarichaP  (1761); 
*Le  Sorder'  (1764),  and  'Torn  Jones>  (1765). 
He  wrote  also  several  ortgina]  and  able  tragic 
operas,  ^Emebnde*  (1767)  6eing  the  best 
laiown,  and  various  religious  compositions.  His 
'Analyse  du  Jeu  des  Eches*  (1777)  was  long  an 
authoritative  work  on  chess.  Consult  Allen,  G., 
'The  Life  of  Philidor>  (Philadelphia  1864). 

PHILINTS,  fl-lant,  a  character  in  Uo- 
liere's  'Misanthrope'  (1666).  His  easy-going 
tolerance  of  the  faults  of  others  due  to  his 
recognition  of  the  impossibility  of  reforming 
them  makes  him  a  strong  foil  to  the  impatient 
hero  Alceste,  his  intimate  friend. 

PHILIP  (Marcus  Juuus  Philippus), 
styled  '^the  Araibian,''  Roman  emperor:  b. 
Arabia,  about  204;  d.  249.  He  entered  the 
Roman  military  service  and  'became  Prietorian 
prefect  243.  The  Emperor  (rordian  was  forced 
to  receive  him  as  a  colleague  on  the  throne  by 
the  soldiers  who  had  conquered  Sapor,  king  of 
Persia,  and  who  had  found  (xordian  immature. 
In  244  Philip  put  his  rival  to  death  and  became 
sole  emperor.  In  248  he  celebrated  the  thou- 
sandth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Rome 
by  a  remarkable  exhibkion  of  the  secular  games. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  soldiers  of-  Dedus. 
He  has  tieen  called  by  certain  writers  the  "first 
Christian  emperor,*  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by 
facts;  as,  witness,  the  accounts  of  the  anniver- 
sary ^lAration.  He  is,  however,  credited  with 
exerdsing  a  powerful  check  on  the  licentious 
vices  of  Rome,  and  the  title  may  have  been 
applied  upon  this  ground. 

PHILIP  I  (Fr.  fe-lep),  «the  Fair,*  king  of 
France,  son  of  Henry  I  and  Anne  of  Russia: 
b.  1052;  d.  29  July  1108.  He  was  crowned  at 
Rheims  iri  1059,  ruling  for  a  year  jointly  with 
his  father,  upon  whose  death  in  1060  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  For  seven  years  he  ruled 
under  the  reseat^  of  his  mother  and  later  of 
his  uncle,  Baldwin  V  of  Flanders.  When  the 
hitter  died,  in  1067,  Philip,  thou^  but  15  years 
of  ^e,  assumed  the  government.  His  reign 
was  troubled  by  frequent  contests  between  his 
great  feudatories.  He  was  defeated  by  Robert 
the  Frisian  in  1071,  but  in  1075  he  defeated 
William  I  of  England,  _  Duke  of  Normandy. 
In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  however,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  grca-tly  exterKhn^  his  domain.  He 
married  Bertha  of  Holland  in  1071,  and  thou^ 
a  son  was  bom  to  them  in  1081,  who  later  be- 
came Louis  VI,  he  repudiated  his  wife  and 
Uved  openly  with  Bertrada,  Countess  of  Anjoo. 
Both  were  excommunicated.  In  1095,  a  year 
after  Bertha's  death,  he  was  excommunicated 
for  the  second  time,  and  in  1100  was  forced 
by  the  legates  of  Paschal  II  to  acknowledge  his 
son  Louis  VI  coregent.  The  ban  of  excommu- 
nication was  removed  in  1104  by  Paschal  upon 
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hi*  pnaix  of  reform;  a  promiK  wluch  he 
failed  to  keep,  however. 

PHILIP  11,  or  PHILIP  AUQUSTUS. 

kins  of  France^  sob  of  Louis  VII^  b.  Gonesee, 
near  Paris,  21  Aug.*  1165;  d.  Mantes.  14  July 
1223.  He  was  crowned  in  1179,  becoming  co- 
regent  with  his  father;  and  a  year  later  suc- 
ceeded him.  He  persecuted  the  Jews,  driving 
them  in  1182  from  the  countiy,  and  proiitea 
by  Henry  II's  quarrels  with  his  children  to 
force  the  English  Idng  to  do  him  homage  for 
his  continentjQ  fiefs,  By  declaring  war  against 
him.  He  undertook  Uie  diird ,  Crusade  with 
Richard  I  of  Enghmd  in  1190;  but  the  two 
kinss  quarreled  after  the  capture  of  Acre  in 
1191,  and  Philip  returned  to  France,  intrigued 
•with  the  German  emperor  to  imprison  Richard 
on  his  way  home,  made  an  alliance  with  John, 
whom  he  had  assisted  to  the  English  throne, 
and,  in  spite  of  this,  invaded  Normandy.  From 
1194  to  1199  he  made  war  on  Richard,  and  upon 
his  deadi  in  the  latter  year  renewed  his  quar- 
rel with  John.  A  nephew  of  both  Richard  and 
John,  Arthur  of  Brittany,  claimed  the  crown 
from  John,  at  Philip's  instigation,  hnt  was 
seized  and  killed  by  the  English  king,  who 
as  Philip's  vassal  was  condemned  for  this 
crime  to  lose  his  continental  fiefs  of  Nor- 
mandy, Maine,  Touraine  and  Anjou.  Only  a 
part  of  Guyenne  remained  in  Uie  possession  of 
the  English.  Philip,  then  prcnared  to  invade 
England  but  was  frustrated  by  the  Pope,  to 
whom  John  had  become  subservient  John 
formed  an  alliance  first  with  Ferrand  of  Portu- 
gal. Count  of  Flanders,  and  then  with  Otto  IV 
of  Germany,  only  to  be  defeated  by  Philip's 
splendid  military  organization  at  Bouvines  in 
1214,  the  foundation  of  the  continental  great- 
ness of  the  French  Idnp^om.  During  John's 
stru^le  with  the  rebelhous  nobles  Phifip  as- 
sisted them  and  put  his  son  Louis  forward  as 
a  claimant  to  the  English  throne.  His  internal 
policy  was  no  less  active:  the  Crown  was  made 
more  powerful  by  a  reformed  system  of  ad- 
ministration; .papal  influence  in  France  was  ob- 
stinately combatted;  the  feudal  system  made 
subservient  to  the  king;  and  in  Paris  he  aided 
in  the  building  of  Ae  first  Louvre  and  Notre 
Dame,  and  in  the  foundation  of  the  university. 
Philip  married  Isabella  of  Hainault.  who  died 
in  11S)0;  then  Ingeburga,  daughter  of  Walde- 
mar  of  Denmarlc  whom  he  repudiated  in  less 
than  three  months  ([1193);  and  in  June  1196 
Agnes  of  Meranie  (in  the  Tyrol).  This  mar- 
riage was  declared  null  by  the  Pope  and  Philip 
was  forced  to  receive  Ingeburga  again.  Agnes 
died  in  1201 ;  her  children  were  legitimatized 
by  the  Pope.  PhiUp  was  the  ablest  of  the 
C^petingian  kings  oi  France.  Consult  Cape- 
figue;  J.  B.  H.  R.,  <Histoire  de  Philippe-Au- 
Ruste*  (4  vols.,  Paris  1829)  ;  Delislt  L.  V- 
^Catalogue  des  Actes  de  Phitippe-Auguste' 
(Paris  1856),  and  C:artenieri,  A..  *PhiUpp  II, 
August>  (Leipzig  1913)  ;  Hutton.  W.H..  <Fi^ 
Augustus^  (London  1896). 

PHILIP  III,  king  of  FHmce.  called  la 
Habdi,  «The  Bold» :  b.  Poissy,  3  April  1245 ;  d. 
Penngnan,  5  Oct  1285.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  Louis  IX,  in  1270  at  the  camp  before 
Tunis,  Philip  was  proclaimed  ki^g.  In  1271 
n  inherited  from  his  uncle  Alphonse,  Count  of 
FoUou  and  Toulouse,  much  of  Languedoc ;  was 
under  the  influence  of  Pierre  de  la  Bross^  his 
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bai1>erf  whom  he  afterward  made  the  court 
chamberlain,  until  1^4  when  he  married  Marie 
of  Brabant,  who  ruled  the  king  thereafter.  In 
1279  Edward  I  of  England  ceded  to  him  the 
whole  of  Normandy.  In  1285  he  undertook  to 
ptmish  Peter  III  of  Aragon  for  the  massacre 
known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (q.v.).  He  died 
on  his  home  after  an  unsuocessfal  campaign. 
Consuh  Langlots.  C  V..  ^Le  R^e  de  Philippe 
le  HardiMPatis  1887). 

PHILIP  rv,  king  of  France,  called  Le 
Bel,  «The  Fair,'  son  of  the  preceding;  b.  Fon- 
tainebleau.  1268;  d.  29  Nov.  1314.  He  came  to 
the  throne  in  1285,  was  crowued  at  Rhetms 
6  Jan.  1286,  and  began  his  reign  with  Cham- 
pagne and  Brie  as  appanages,  dumks  to  his  mar- 
riage (1284)  with  Johanna  of  Navarre  Guy- 
enne he  won  from  Edward  I  of  England  in 
1294  only  to  restore  it  in  1299,  when  he  gained 
the  most  of  Aquitaine.  Almost  immediately 
afterward  he  occupied  Flanders,  but  ruled  there 
so  cruelly  as  to  arouse  a  great  revolt  uuder  the 
leadership  of  the  weaver  Peter  de  Koninck.  The 
French  nobles  were  terribly  beaten  by  these 
Flemings  at  Courtrai  (Kortrijk)  11  July  1302, 
the  "Day  of  Spurs,»  "after  which  4,000  gilt 
spurs  were  hung  as  trophies  in  Courtrai  came* 
oral."  Two  years  later  Philip  made  peace  with 
Flanders,  giving  up  his  title  to  the  countty.  The 
subjection  of  Lyons  to  the  Crown  (13l2)  was 
his  last  and  most  important  addition  to  the 
royal  territory.  But  neiAer  temporal  strife  nor 
territorial  change  is  the  most  important  event 
of  Philip's  reign.  His  relations  with  the  papacy 
and  his  internal  and  financial  policy  are  the  two 
things  that  mark  out  Philip's  rule — if  not 
Philip's  self,  for  it  is  impossible  to  decide  how 
far  his  personality  was  a  factor  in  diploma<7  or 
administration;  contemporary  mention  of  him 
gives  no  hint  of  any  vigor,  force  or  ability, 
whereas  modern  historians  are  loath  to  describe 
the  far-reaching  events  of  his  reign  without 
intimating  that  they  were  primarily  the  result 
of  his  own  definite  poli^.  His  break  wi^ 
Boniface  Vin,  whedier  due  to  the  Idng  or  to 
his  civil  jurisconsults,  began  in  the  eari^  years 
of  Philip  s  reign,  when  the  Pope  attempted  to 
bring  Philip  and  Edward  of  England  to  a  peace? 
able  understanding.  In  1296  the  Pope  issued  a 
bull  excommunicating  Philip,  and  bidding  the 
clergy  pay  no  taxes  to  the  Crown  or  any  other 
temporality  without  papal  consent,  under  pains 
of  the  ban.  An  apparent  reconciliation  took 
place  in  1297,  but  three  years  afterward  the 
Pope's  Iwate  to  France  was  arrested  by  the 
Im^  on  the  chaige  (spedous^  trumped  up)  of 
treascm,  ^edfically  of  rousing  the  jpeople  to  re- 
volt In  the  foUowing  year  Phihp  and  the 
French  kingdom  were  interdicted  by  papal  ban. 
This  bull  Philip  openly  burned.  TbA  counter- 
move  was  sharp  and  decisive ;  Nogaret,  Philij^s 
greatest  lawyer-difilomat,  in  130^  with  the  help 
of  the  Colonne,  seized  the  person  of  the  Pop^ 
who  died  soon  after  (1304).  BCoreover,  Philip 
succeeded  in  dectiii^  die  bishop  of  Bordeaux, 
Bertrand  de  Goth,  as  Pope  Qement  V,  and  in 
ke^it^  the  curia  out  of  Rome  and  in  Avignon, 
the  beginning  of  the  *(rfeat  Captivity,*  during 
which  the  papacy  was  under  French  control  for 
70  years.  The  internal  administration  of  Philip 
was  significant  in  that  fresh  and  cm^  taxes 
were  levied,  the  Jews  (1306)  and  Lmibards 
(1311)  persecttted  for  their  wealdi,  uid  the 
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cfunage  of  the  realm  debased.  In  1307  he  had 
attacked  the  Templars,  seizing  and  executing 
their  grand  master  and  the  principal  knights, 
and  contiscating  their  pr(Kierty.  Consult 
Boutaric,  France  sous  Philippe  le  BeP 

(1869) ;  Renan,  ^Etudes  sur  la  Politique 
religieuse  du  Regne  de  Philippe  le  BeP  (1899). 

PHILIP  V  (Le  Long,  le  ISAg),  "the  Tall» 
king  of  France;  son  of  Philip  IV:liL  about  1294; 
d.  3  Jan.  1322.  Upon  the  oeath  of  his  brother, 
Louis  X,  he  became  regent;  and  after  a  few 
months  succeeded  to  the  thitme  in  1316  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Salic  law  which  excluded  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  brother.  In  131/  Philip  settled  the 
dispute  with  Flanders,  ac(iuiring  additional  ter- 
ritory, and  throughout  his  reign  endeavored  to 
make  various  reforms,  but  was  usually 
thwarted  by  the  States-General.  In  1320  a 
cruel  persecution  against  the  Jews  was  benm. 
Philip's  death  occurred  in  the  midst  of  it  Con- 
sult Lehugeur,  P.,  <I£stoire  Phifippe  V  le 
Long'  (Paris  1897). 

PHILIP  VL  *the  Fonunate,»  king  of 
France,  brother  of  Philip  "the  Fair,*  ana  son 
of  Charles,  Cotmt  of  Valois,  hence  founder  of 
the  house  of  Valois  and  therefore  styled 
Philip  of  Valois:  b.  129^;  d.  Nogent-le-Roi,  22 
Aug.  1350,  He  was  grandson  of  Philip  III  le 
Hardi  (Q-v.),  and  had  shown  himself  an  able 
soldier  before  he  became  count,  16  Dec  1325, 
and  as  count  a  fiery  feudal  lord.  On  the  deadi 
of  his  cousin,  CZharles  IV,  he  was  named  regent, 
and  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  preferred  by 
the  second  application  of  the  Salic  law  (the  6rst 
in  1317,  when  Philip  V  came  to  the  throne)  to 
that  of  the  posthumous  infant  daughter  of 
Charles^  and  he  was  made  king,  April  1328. 
The  claim  of  Philip  was  admitted  in  1330  1^ 
Edward  III  of  England  who  had  himself  laid 
claim  to  the  throne  of  France  through  his 
mother,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  Putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  nobles,  who  were  eager 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Flemish  for  the  de- 
feat of  Courtrai,  the  king  won  the  battle  of 
Cassel,  23  Aug.  1328^  and  made  Flanders  a 
French  county.  Philip's  interference  in  Scot- 
land, his  attempt  to  close  Flanders  to  English 
merchants,  and  a  stor;^  that  he  had  become 
Count  of  Valois  by  trickery,  and  so  king  of 
France,  prompted  ^ward  III  of  England  to 
consider  his  acquiescence  in  Philip's  accession 
to  the  throne,  and  he  claimed  the  French  crown 
for  himself  as  son  of  Isabelle,  sister  of  Charles 
IV  (in  spite  of  the  Salic  law).  In  1337  the 
Hundred  Years'  War  broke  out.  Its  main 
events  occurring  In  this  rugn  are  Ae  defeat  of 
Philip's  fleet  at  Sluys  (1340),  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  British  supremacy  in  the  Channel, 
and  the  loss  of  the  great  battle  of  Cr£cy  (1346) 
and  of  30,000  of  the  flower  of  the  Fr«ich  no- 
bility at  Clalais  (1347).  Edward  diallenged  him 
to  a  duel,  but  he  declined.  The  terrible  Black 
Death  devastated  France  daring  tiie  last  years 
of  Philip's  life.  His  reign,  though  the  source 
of  so  much  mediate  loss  to  France  wu  not 
without  territorial  gain;  Vakris,  of  course,  came 
to  the  Crown;  Champagne  and  Brie  were  ceded 
by  Philippe  d'Ebreux;  and  Montpellier  and 
I)at4>hiny  were  bought  Philip  VI  was  suc- 
ceeded ]w  his  son  John  II,  called  "^The  Good.» 
Consult  Gaillard,  G.  H.,  'Histoire  de  la  Qnerelle 
de  Philippe  de  Valois  et  d'Edouard  IIP  (Paris 
1819),  and  Longman.  W.,  'Life  and  Times  of 
Edward  the  Tfaird>  (London  1869). 


PHILIP  II,  king  of  Macedon:  b.  PelhL 
382  B.C ;  d.  336  b.c  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Amyntas  II,  and  obtained  at  Thebes  a  carelul 
education,  gaining  knowledge  of  military  insti- 
tutions and  statecraft  from  Epaminondas  (q.v.), 
the  victor  of  Leuctra,  and  familiarizing  hunseli 
also  with  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Greeks. 
He  was  later  regarded  as  an  orator  of  consider- 
able  ability.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Per- 
diccas  II  (359  B.C.),  he  became  the  supreme 
ruler  of  Macedonia  as  guardian  of  his  nephew 
Amyntas,  whom  he  soon  set  aside  in  order  to 
assume  for  himself  the  regal  title.  At  that  time 
Macedonia  was  in  very  real  danger.  Pausanias, 
a  pretender  who  had  been  expdled  from  tiie 
kingdom,  and  Argaeus,  who  had  once  held  the 
throne  for  two  years  while  Amyntas  II  was  a 
fugitive  in  Thessab',  now  asserted  claims  to  the 
royal  power.  The  Pseonians  were  making  attacks 
at  the  north,  the  lUyrians  on  the  west  Philip 
reorganized  the  army,  increasing  its  efficiency 
by  the  invention  of  the  well-known  Macedonian 
phalanx,  a  compact  mass  protected  by  round 
shields  and  bristling  with  long  spears.  In  a 
year  he  had  completdy  freed  hmiself  from  his 
enemies,  and  having  dius  made  his  small  do- 
mains secure  proceeded  to  enter  upon  that 
career  of  aggran^zement  which  extended  Mace* 
donian  sway  over  Greece,  and  was  aimed  to 
include  Perda  also.  There  were  then  three 
powers  upon  the  position  of  which  his  success 
depended.  These  were  Amphipolis,  a  dty  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,  once  a  colony  of  Athens, 
but  later  successful  in  revolt;  Olynthus,  the 
strongest  town  of  the  Thradan  Penmsula ;  and 
Athens.  Philip  agreed  in  secret  negotiations 
with  Athens  to  restore  Amphipolis  on  condition 
of  bdng  given  control  of  Py<|na,  the  latter  hav- 
ing a  harbor  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  dien  com- 
manded by  Athens.  He  captured  Amphipolis 
(358  B.c),  and  then  marched  on  Pydna,  me  easy 
conquest  of  which  by  his  own  forces  and  not 
through  Athenian  aid  afforded  a  pretext  for  re- 
fusing to  keep  his  agreement  He  prevented  any 
co-operation  between  Athens  and  Olynthus  by 
taking  Potidaea  from  the  former  and  giving  it 
to  the  latter  in  356  b.c.  Not  long  after  he  took 
the  Thradan  settlement  of  Crenides,  which  he 
renamed  Philippt,  and  which  was  the  valuable 
centre  of  a  gold-mining  district  His  capture  of 
Methone  in  352,  after  a  long  siege,  gave  him 
the  key  to  Thessaly,  where  he  quickly  established 
his  ascendency.  He  marched  as  far  sfmth  as 
Thermoiorbe,  whidi  he  found  so  strongly  guarded 
that  he  retired.  Already,  in  352,  Demostiienes 
(q.v.},  in'his  first  philippic,  had  endeavored  to 
arouse  Athens  to  a  sense  of  its  danger.  Philip 
conquered  Thrace,  by  347  was  in  possession  of 
all  the  Chalddian  cities,  and  in  that  year  took 
Olynthus,  which  had  recdved  tardy  and  in- 
effectual assistance  from  Athens,  with  whom 
Philip  concluded  peace  in  346.  He  then  en- 
tered Phods,  destroyed  the  Phodan  dties  and 
had  thdr  place  in  the  Amphictyonic  Coundl 
given  to  hbnself.  His  Hellenic  influence  was  fur- 
ther conceded  by  his  joint  appointment  with  the 
Thessalians  and  Thebans  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Pythian  games.  In  340  he  began  the  aege 
of  Byzantimn  and  Perinthus,  but  Athens,  finally 
alarmed,  sent  aid  under  Fnodon,  who  in  339 
compelled  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of  both 
towns.  Philip  now  seemed  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  peoples  of  the  north;  but  his  agoits  were 
basy  compassing  hts  designs.  The  Am^nctyomc 
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Council  declared  war  in  339  against  the  Locrians 
of  Ami^ssa  for  having  seized  part  of  toe  sacred 
territory,  but  the  arnimander  of  the  anny  sent 
accom^shed  nothing.  In  337,  therefore,  Philip 
was  appointed  general.  He  marched  through 
TheitnoOTlae,  and  took  Elatea.  Again  Dcmos- 
thencs  aundered;  the  Athenians  were  aroused 
and  fonned  an  alliance  with  Thebes.  But  the 
combined  army  was  defeated  by  Philip  at 
Chaeronea  (August  338).  Thus  ended  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece.  Athens  was  treated  with 
leniency,  but  Thebes  resisted  and  fared  hardly. 
The  invasion  of  Persia  was  now  within  ream. 
A  congress  was  held  at  Corindi,  to  which  all 
the  states  of  Greece  but  Sparta  were  invited. 
At  this  congress  the  war  with  Persia  was  deter- 
mined on,  and  Philip  appointed  commander  of 
the  confederate  forces.  In  336  B.c  he  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp  the  marriage  of  his 
dau^ter  Cleopatra  with  his  brother-in-law 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  by  which  he  hoped  to  heal 
this  division,  but  he  was  assassinated  during  the 
feast  by  a  Macedonian  youth,  Pausanias,  who 
had  a  private  gmdge  aeainst  him.  Alexander 
(q.v)  and  his  mother  OM^inas  were  suspected 
of  compfidty  in  the  plot.  Phifip  was  a  bold  and 
warlike  ruler,  with  the  craft  which  he  found 
necessary  if  he  were  to  carry  out  an  ambitious 
foreign  policy  by  means  of  a  small  state.  He 
was  a  patron  of  art  and  literature.  Consult 
Leland,  J.,  'History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
Philip,  King  of  Macedon*  (2  vols.,  London 
1775) ;  and  standard  histories  of  Greece.  See 
Greece,  History. 

PHILIP  V.  king  of  Macedon:  b.  237:  d. 
AmphipoUs,  179  b.c  He  was  dght  years  old  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  came  to  the  ^one 
in  220  after  nine  years  of  capable  regency  of  his 
uncle;  Antigonus  Doson.  Philip  was  a  general 
but  no  statesman.  In  217.  having  joined  the 
Achsean  League,  he  defeated  the  ^tolians.  In 
order  to  subdue  all  Greece  he  made  an  alliance 
with  Hannibal  against  the  Romans,  who  occu- 
pied Illyria.  In  the  first  Macedonian  war  (214- 
205)  he  accomplished  nothing  and  was  forced  to 
a  humiliating  peace.  He  still  aided  Hannibal 
with  supplies,  however,  and  in  20O,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  Punic  War,  Rome,  roused 
by  this  fact  and  the  complants  of  Attalus, 
the  Rhodians  and  the  Egyptians  made  war 
u^n  him  again.  He  was  successful  until  Fla- 
minius  todc  command,  and  then  the  allied  army 
of  Romans  and  .StoUans  completely  defeated 
him  at  Cynoscephalse  in  197,  the  end  of  the 
second  Macedonian  War.  Macedonia  became  an 
ally  of  Rome;  all  Philip's  alliances  and  con- 
quests were  renounced,  and  he  had  to  pay  a 
heavy  tribute.  Perseus,  his  natural  son,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  Consult  Droysen, 
<Geschichte  des  Hellenismus>  (1877-78) ;  and 
Mahaffy,  'Alexander's  Empire>  (1888). 

PHILIP  I,  king  of  Spain,  sumamed  "the 
Handsome* :  b.  Bruges,  22  July  1478 ;  d.  Spain, 
25  Sept  1506.  He  was  the  son  of  Maximilian  I, 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  a  grandson  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  He  became  ruler  of  the 
Netherlands  in  1482,  and  by  lus  marri^  in 
1496  vrith  Joanna,  daughter  of  FerdinaM  V, 
king  of  Aragon,  and  Isabella,  queen  of  Cas- 
tile, he  obtained  the  Crown  of  (^stile  in  1504. 
He  was  the  father  of  Uie  emperors  T^harles  V 
and  Ferdinand  I. 


PHILIP  II,  tdng  of  Spain,  son  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V  and  Isabella  of  Portugal:  b. 
VaDadolid.  21  May  1527;  d.  palace- of  the  Esco- 
rial,  13  Sept.  1598.  He  was  married  in  1543  to 
Mary  of  Portugal,  who  died  in  1545  after  the 
birth  of  Don  Carlos ;  and  early  showed  himself 
Iraugfaty,  cold  and  restrained,  so  that  the  pur- 
pose of  his  father  to  procure  for  him  the  im- 
perial election  was  made  impossible  by  his  un- 
popularity, and  in  1551  he  returned  to  Spain 
after  a  three  years*  stay  in  Germany  and  as- 
sumed the  royal  duties  there,  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  since  his  16th  year,  when  upon 
his  father's  departure  for  Germany  the  boy  had 
become  regent  with  a  council  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  Philip  married  Mary  of,  Eng- 
land in  1554,  and  the  quccn,  who  was  11  years 
bis  senior,  seems  to  have  been  deeply  in  love 
with  him  and  was  certainly  greatly  mfluenced 
by  his  advice.  But  the  English  climate  did  not 
agree  with  him,  and  in  1555  he  left  the  country 
for  Brussels,  having  been  appointed  governor 
of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  Italy;  on  16  Jan.  1556  his  father  abdi- 
cated the  Spanish  throne  in  his  favor.  His 
royal  policy  was  'worldwide  power  for  Spain 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  but  this  did 
not  prevent  war  with  the  Neapolitan  Pope  Paul 
IV,  and  the  papal  ally,  the  French  Idng,  bodi  of 
whom  were  defeated.  Yet  in  general  Philip's 
project  was  in  behalf  of  the  defense  of  the 
Qiurch,  which  he  regarded  as  a  means  to  his 
own  ends.  With  En^ish  help  he  had  defeated 
the  French  at  Saint  Quentin,  10  Aug.  1557,  and 
at  Gravelines,  13  July  1558,  and  had  made  the 
peace  of  Chateau  Cambr^is  in  April  1559. 
Upon  Mary's  death  (1558)  Philip  became  one 
of  the  many  suitors  of  Elizabeth,  her  succes- 
sor, but,  learning  that  her  policy  was  entirely 
opposed  to  his,  24  June  1559  married  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  Henry  II  of  France.  In  the 
meantime  Alva's  stem  attempts  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  maintainiuK  Catholicism  in  the  Neth- 
erlands had  roused  the  province  to  determined 
rebellion  and  had  annihilated  the  king's  income 
from  Ehitch  commerce,  so  that  Alva  was  re- 
called, and  his  place  taken  first  by  Requesens, 
then  by  Philip's  brother,  Don  John,  the  hero 
of  the  wars  with  the  Moors  and  with  the  Turks. 
Don  John's  want  of  success  was  apparently  due 
to  the  king's  refusal  of  funds  as  a  part  of  the 
royal  plan  to  repress  this  brilliant  and  popular 
leader,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Farnese.  In  1570,  after  the  death  of  Isabella, 
Philip  married  his  niece  Anne  of  Austria,  who 
lived  only  10  years  and  left  him  one  son,  the 
future  Philip  III.  Roused  by  the  widespread 
assistance  offered  his  rebelbous  Nethei^udSt 
Philip  undertook  a  great  sdieme  of  European 
conquest,  claimed  and  won  the  throne  of  Portu- 
gal, struck  a  great  blow  at  the  Netherlands 
by  the  assassination  of  William  of  Orange,  and, 
having  made  France  entirely  subject  to  his 
policy,  in  1588  fitted  out  the  great  Armada  which 
was  to  punish  Elizabeth  for  the  execution  of 
Mary  of  Scotland  and  to  make  En^and  a 
Catholic  appanage  of  Spain.  The  destructtfm 
of  this  fleet  was  a  terrU>le  calamity  to  Spain. 
Troubles  with  France,  where  it  was  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  Philip  placed  on  the 
throne  his  daufi^ter  Isabella  and  where  Henry 
of  Navarre  kept  the  Le^e  in  disorder,  were 
followed  tnr  oe  deatfi  of  Alexander  Farnese 
(1592)  and  by  increased  boldness  on  Uie  part 
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of  English  privateers  a^nst  SpanUi  shipping, 
so  that  the  Spanish  lungdom  was  practically 
ruined  at  the  death  of  Philip,  and  largely  by  his 
arabitious  schemes,  whose  only  success  was  in 
the  firm  foundation  of  the  counter- Reformation. 
Consult  the  biographies  of  Philip  by  Prescott, 
Dumesnil,  San  Miguel  and  Hume  and  the  re- 
habilitation by  Montafia,  <Nueva  lus  y  jtiido 
vcrdadero  sobre  Felipe  II>  (1882). 

PHILIP  III,  king  of  Spain:  b.  Madrid,  14 
April  1578:  d.  there.  31  March  1621.  He  was 
the  son  of  Philip  11  and  his  fourth  wife,  Anne 
of  Austria,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1596.  In 
the  next  year  he  married  Princess  Margaret  of 
Austria.  During  his  reign  the  war  in  the 
Netherlands  contmued,  his  general,  Spinola,  tak- 
ing Ostend  in  1604  after  a  three  years'  siege. 
Nevertheless  Philip  was  at  last  obliged  to  ad- 
mit the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces 
and  made  a  truce  with  them  in  1609.  In  the 
same  year  he  expelled  the  Moors  from  Spain,  a 
step  which  accelerated  the  downfall  of  Spain's 
importance.  The  expelled  persons  were  for  the 
most  part  valuable  citizens, —  thrifty  traders 
and  farmers  —  and  their  departure  left  entire 
provinces  half  depopulated. 

PHILIP  IV,  king  of  Spain :  b.  ValladoUd, 
8  April  1605:  d.  17  Sept.  1665.  He  was  the  son 
of  Philip  III,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1621.  His 
first  Prime  Minister  was  Olivarez,  whose  mat- 
administration  had  proved  so  calamitous  in  the 
previous  reign.  The  war  with  the  Netherlands 
was  renewed,  lasting  until  the  Peace  of  West- 

{thalia,  when  the  independence  of  the  Nether^ 
ands  was  conceded  by  Spain.  Other  events  of 
this  melancholy  reign  were  the  war  with  Prance 
1635-59;  a  formidable  revolt  in  Catalonia,  sup- 
pressed in  1652;  the  revolt  of  Portugal  in  1640 
with  a  long  war  ensuing  which  terminated  in 
the  Portuguese  victory  of  Villaviciosa  in  June 
1665.  An  equestrian  portrait  of  this  monardi  by 
VelasquK  amf^s  in  the  Ro^  Museum  at  Mad- 
rid and  is  considered  the  finest  portrait  by  that 
artist  A  second  portrait  of  Philip  ZV  ^ 
Vela«quez  is  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

PHILIP  V,  king  of  Spain,  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV  of  France:  b.  VerMulles,  19  Dec. 
1683;  d.  Madrid,  9  July  1746.  He  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  the  Dauphin  Louis,  who  died  when 
the  boy  was  10;  received  from  Louts  XIV  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Anjou ;  and  as  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Philip  II  of  Spain  was  named  successor 
to  Charles  11  of  Stain  in  the  will  of  that  child- 
less monarch  in  1^.  To  withstand  this  ad- 
vance of  the  Bourbon  family  and  of  the  per- 
sonal power  of  Louis  XIV,  and  to  promote  the 
claim  of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  who 
was  as  near  the  Spanish  throne  as  Philip  by 
ties  of  blood,  England,  Holland  and  Austria 
formed  the  Grand  Alliance  and  precipitated  ^e 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  (See  Spanish 
Succession,  Wab  of).  His  realms  suffered  by 
the  detachment  of  his  domains  in  Italy  and 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  of  Minorca  and  (^bral- 
tar,  but  he  remained  king  of  Spain.  The  loss 
of  his  wife,  Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy,  in  1714 
deprived  him  of  a  wise  counselor  and  put  an 
end  to  the  inBuence  of  the  Countess  of  Orsini. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Famese  of  Parma,  came 
under  the  influence  of  Alberoni,  minister  from 
Parma  to  Spain,  and  was  hurried  inW  war  with 
France  by  Uie  scheme  to  arrange  for  his  chil- 
dren by  this  second  marriage   In  1717  Great 
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Britain  and  Holland,  and  in  1718,  Austria, 
joined  France.  The  Duke  of  Berwidt  invaded 
Spain,  and  Sardinia  was  lost  as  soon  as  won. 
Alberoni  was  dismissed  and  his  place  taken  by 
Jesuit  advisers.  Philip  in  January  1724  for 
obscure  reasons  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son 
Luis,  who  died  in  August,  so  that  Philip  had 
to  return  to  power.  His  mind  failed  during 
his  last  years.  Consult  Baudrillart,  'Philippe 
V>  (1890) :  and  Coxe,  ^Memoirs  of  the  Kings 
of  Spain>  (1815). 

PHILIP,  often  called  KING  PHILIP, 
chief  of  the  Wampanog  or  Pokanoket  tribe  of 
Indians;  b.  near  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury; d.  12  Aug.  1676.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Massasoit  (q.v.).  In  1662  he  became  ciiief 
and  renewed  the  former  treaties  with  the  whites 
But  suqtidon  seems  from  the  first  to  have  pre- 
vailed on  both  sides.  In  1674  Jtdin  Sausamon, 
a  'praying  Indian,*  or  disciple  of  John  Eliot 
reported  that  Philip  was  stirring  up  the  tribes 
against  the  English.  An  investigation  was  made 
vt4iich  proved  practically  nothiop,  but  the  colo- 
nists were  aroused,  and  the  Indians  in  turn  put 
themselves  on  the  defensive.  On  30  June  1675 
the_  first  attack  was  made  on  the  colonists  durii^ 
their  retnrn  from  church.  The  war  was  of  the 
most  desolating  character,  the  Indians  never 
meeting  the  enen^y  in  the  open  field,  but  rapidly 
assing  from  one  exposed  point  to  another, 
uming  villages,  cutting  off  by  ambuscades  de- 
tached parties  of  troops,  and  shooting  down  all 
who  strayed  outside  of  the  places  of  protection. 
Philip  also  formed  an  alliance  with  the  powerful 
tribe  of  Narragansetts,  and  in  December  1675, 
1,000  men  under  die  command  of  (jovemor 
Winslow  invaded  their  territory,  stormed  a  fort 
in  which  there  were  said  to  have  been  4,000 
Indians,  and  utteriy  destrosred  tfarir  village  with 
all  its  stores.  The  war  raged  during  the  first 
half  of  1676  with  unabated  fury,  but  the  con- 
quest of  the  Narragansetts  and  the  complete 
destruction  of  his  own  tribe  soon  left  Philip 
without  resources.  Deserted  by  all,  he  was 
hunted  from  spot  to  spot,  and  at  last  taking 
refuge  at  Mount  Hope,  was  there  attacked  and 
in  attempting  to  flee  was  killed  by  a  renegade 
Indian.  Large  numbers  of  the  Indians  were 
sold  as  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  During  the  war,  which  had  tasted  a 
little  more  than  a  year  Brookfield,  Northfield, 
and  Springfield  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  Lan- 
caster, Weymouth,  Marlboro,  Groton  and  Med- 
field  in  Massachusetts,  and  Providence  and 
Warwick  in  Rhode  Island,  had  been  destroyed ; 
and  manv  attacks  and  massacres  had  taken 
place.  The  character  of  Philip  has  been  vari- 
ously represented;  but  it  seems  plain  that  the 
encroachments  of  the  whites  were  responsible 
for  his  desperate  outburst,  and  that  jud^d  by 
Indian  standards,  he  was  a  valiant  warrior. 

PHILIP,  John  Woodward.  American  naval 
officer:  b.  New  York,  26  Aug.  1840;  d.  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  30  June  1900.  He  entered  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1856,  was  app^nnted 
a  midshipman  in  1861,  served  on  the  Cfmfft'hffim 
and  the  Santee  and  was  promoted  in  that  year 
to  be  acting  commander  of  the  sloop-of-war 
Marion.  In  1862  he  received  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, served  on  the  Chippewa,  Pawnee  and 
the  monitor  Montouk  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  siege  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1868  he 
was  promoted  lieutenant-commander  and  served 
in  the  Asiatic  and  European  squadrons  until 
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1674  when  he  was  commissioned  commander. 
He  wu  appointed  to  oimmand  the  Woodruff 
sdeoUfie  expedition  roimd  the  worid  in  1B77, 
was  lighthouse  inspector  in  1884-87,  received 
the  rank  of  captain  in  1889  and  in  1894-97  was 
in  command  of  the  BosU>n  navy  yard.  In  1897 
he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  battle- 
ship Texas  and  played  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  batde  of  Santiago  in  1898.  In  that  year 
he  was  traced  in  command  of  the  North  At- 
lantic squadron  and  in  1899  was  promoted  rear- 
admiral  in  charge  of  the  Brooklyn  iiayy  yard, 
in  which  command  fie  remained  tmtil  his  death. 
Consult  Mackoy,  ^Life  and  Adventtu'es  of  Jack 
PhUi|^  Rear-Admiral  United  States  Navy> 

PHILIP,  The  Adventures  of,  a  novel  by 
W.  M.  Thackeray,  published  in  1862.  It  was  a 
sequel  to  'The  Stubby  Genteel  Stonr*  and  first 
appeared  serially  in  the  Comhilf  Magaxine 
<I861-«2).  . 

PHILIP  THE  APOSTLB,  the  fourth  of 
the  12  AiKMtles  chosen  Jesus  Christ.  In 
the  sjmoptic^  gospels  he  is  merely  named  on 
occasion  as  one  of  the  12;  in  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel he  is  individualized;  there  the  manner  of  his 
call  is  told.  Jesus  "found  Philip,"  who  ^was 
from  Bethsaiaa>*  and  said  to  him,  '^Follow  me.* 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  to  have  been  inflnenced  to  ai^roach 
Jesus  by  Andrew.  Immediately  after  he  was 
tumself  called  he  brought  to  Jestn  his  com- 
paaioa  Nadianiel  (called  also  Bartholomew). 
Philip  is  the  only  one  of  die  apostles  who  had 
a  Greek  name;  probably  he  spdce  Greek,  as  it 
was  to  him  that  'certam  Greeks  came"  to  re- 
quest to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Jesus 
(John  xii,  20-22}.  He  is  one  of  the  two 
apostles  who  alone  are  named  in  the  narrative 
of  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  5,000. 
(John  vi.  5-9).  Of  his  life  after  the  apostles 
went  forth  on  their  mission  very  little  is  known. 
According  to  Theodoret  and  Eusebius  his 
special  field  was  the  two  Phrygias.  His  festival 
is  observed  in  the  Hastem  Church  on  14  No* 
vember,  in  Ike  Latin  Churdt  on  1  May. 

PHILIP  THE  BOLD,  duke  of  Burgundy: 
b.  15  Jan.  1342;  d.  27  April  1404.  He  was  ^e 
fourtli  son  of  John,  king  of  France.  He  fought 
at  Poitiers  (1356),  where,  according  to  Frois- 
sart,  he  acquired  the  surname  of  the  Bold, 
shared  his  father's  captivity  in  England,  and  on 
his  return  his  father  restored  for  him  the  Duchy 
of  Burgundy,  which  he  bad  united  irrevocably 
to  the  crown,  and  made  tiim  premier  peer  of 
France.  Philip  married  in  1369  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Louis,  Count  of  Flanders,  which 
gave  him  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law 
(1384)  the  counties  of  Flanders,  Artois,  Rethd 
and  Nevers,  and  made  him  one  of  the  most 
powerfid  soverci^s  of  Europe.  Philip  served 
against  the  English  in  campaigns  in  Beauce  and 
Bui^ndy  (1364).  before  Calais  (1369),  in 
Poitou  U372)  and  Flanders  (1377V  On  the 
death  of  Charles  V  (1380)  he  became  regent 
with  his  brothers.  His  administration  in  Flan- 
ders spears  to  have  been  wise  and  conciliatory. 
In  13^  the  king,  Onrles  VI,  took  upon  him- 
self the  administration  of  the  kingdom  but  in 
1392  showed  signs  of  insanity,  and  Philip  re- 
sumed the  regency,  whidi  he  retuned  till  hit 
death  in  1404. 
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PHILIP  THB  EVANGELIST,  or 
PHILIP  THE  DEACON,  was  witih  Stephen 
and  five  others,  ^  all  Greeks,  chosen  by  the 
apostles  to  administer  the  economic  affairs  of 
the  faithful  in  Jerusalem.  After  the  death  of 
Stephen,  Philip  went  as  an  evangelist  into 
Samaria,  where  his  ministry  was  exceedingly 
fruitful  (Acts  viii),  and  where  Simon  Magus, 
or  Simon  the  Sorcerer,  professed  the  faith, 
convinced  by  Philip's  preaching.  Other  inci- 
dents of  Philip's  life  recorded  in  the  same 
chafiter  of  Acts  are,  the  conversion  of  the 
Ethiopian  eunudi,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
gospd  in  all  the  cities  of  Philistia  till  he  came 
to  Caesarea.  He  appears  to  have  fixed  his  resi- 
dence there,  for  several  years  after,  when  Paul 
visited  Oesarea  (a.d.  55)  he  was  entertained 
in  the  house  of  Phihp,  who  at  that  time  ^had 
four  daughters,  virgins,  which  did  prophesy* 
(Acts  xxi).  The  nistory  of  this  Philip  has 
been  by  many  ancient  writers  confounded  with 
that  of  Philip  the  Apostle.  The  Latin  Church 
commemorates  Philip  the  Deacon  on  6  Jtme. 

PHILIP  THE  GOOD,  duke  of  Burgundy: 
b.  Dijon,  13  June  1396;  d.  Bruges,  IS  June  1467. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  John  the  Fearless,  on 
the  assassination  of  the  latter  in  1419,  «nd  at 
once  entered  into  the  Trea^  of  Arras,  by  which 
he  recognized  Heniv  V  of  England  as  succes- 
sor to  the  crown  of  France.  Charles  VI  con- 
cluded with  him  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  (1420), 
which  was  accepted  by  the  States-General  and 
the  parliament,  excluding  the  Dauphin  from  the 
succession  and  recognizing  Heniy  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  kingdom  and  heir  to  the  crown. 
Both  Henry  V  and  C^iarles  VI  died  in  1422,  and 
Henry  VI  was  then  proclaimed  king  of  Prance. 
Bedford,  who  now  necame  regent  of  France, 
married  Philip's  sister.  Disputes  with  the  Eng- 
lish present^  followed  and  Philip,  making  ms 
peace  with  Charles  VII,  concluded  a  defensive 
alliance  with  him.  and  declared  wtar  on  England. 
He  received  the  Dauphin  Louis  (see  Louis  XII) 
at  his  court,  when  he  quarrded  with  his  father 
(1456)  and  accompanied  him  to  his  coronation 
in  1461.  PluUp  w^s  much  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects, and  under  his  rule  Burgundy  was  both 
prosperous  and  tranquil.  He  was  succeeded  1^ 
his  son  Charles  the  Bold. 

PHILIP  THE  MAGNANIMOUS,  land- 
grave of  Hesse:  h.  Marburg,  13  Nov,  1504;  d. 
Cassel,  31  March  1567.  He  was  the  sou  of 
William  11.  ^  whom  he  succeeded  under  the 
regency  of  nis  mother  in  1509.  He  vanquished 
Franz  von  Sickingen  in  1523,  and  joined  the 
princes  who  went  out  in  1525  to  quell  the  in- 
surrection of  the  peasants.  The  same  year  he 
issued  an  edict  on  the  preaching  of  the  ^spel 
and  the  morality  of  the  clergy,  and  to  aid  the 
success  of  the  new  doctrine,  formed  the  League 
of  TorOTu  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  1526^ 
At  the  Diet  of  Spires  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
rights  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  then  ex- 
pdled  the  monks  from  the  monasteries  and 
confiscated  their  revenues  to  secular  purposes. 
In  1527  he  founded  the  University  of  Marburg ; 
subscribed  the  protestation  to  the  Diet  of  Spires 
til  1529,  and  stdmiitted  tfie  Qmfession  of  Faith 
at  Aug^urg  in  I530l  He  was,  widi  the  ElechM' 
of  Saxony  in  1531,  head  of  the  Schmalkal^ 
League  but  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V  after  the  battle  of  MiihlberB 
(1547).  In  1552  he  obtained  his  freedan^aad 
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after  his  rctnm  to  his  doitninions  he  sent  a 
body  of  auxiliaries  to  assist  the  French  Hu- 
GTUenots.  With  the  consent  of  his  wife,  Chris- 
tina, who  lived  till  1549,  and  after  obtaining  the 
assent  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  he  in  1540 
married  Margaret  of  Saale,  usually  called  the 
*left  landgravine,''*  and  had  by  her  six  sons 
and  a  daughter,  an  alliance  which  caused  much 
scandal.  Consult  Rommel^  'Philip  der  Gross- 
muthige  Landgraf  von  Hessen,  nebst  einem 
Urkundenbuche^  (1830);  Ranke,  ^Histoiy  of 
the  Reformation  in  Germany*  (EnE^ish  transla- 
tion 1845-47). 

PHILIP  THB  MAGNANIMOUS,  Order 
of,  an  order  founded  by  the  Grand-duke  Lud- 
wie  I  of  Hesse,  25  Aug.  1807.  There  are  five 
classes;  the  decoration  is  a  cross  of  white 
enamel,  and  the  motto,  *Si  Deus  nobiscum,  quis 
contra  nos?»  (If  God  be  with  us,  who  can  be 
against  us?). 

PHILIP  NBRI,  Saint  See  Neri,  Saint 
Feluppo  de. 

PHILIP  OF  SWABIA,  emperor  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Elmpire:  b.  about  1177;  d.  21 
June  1208.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  and  was  educated  for  the 
Church,  becoming  bishop  of  Wurzburg  in  1191. 
He  resigned  his  see  the  next  year  and  in  1196 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Swataa.  He  at- 
tempted to  obtain  the  German  crown  for  his  in- 
fant nephew,  Frederick  II,  but  was  unsuccessful 
in  this,  though  himself  chosen  emperor  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1198.  He  was  opposed 
by  the  Guelf  candidate,  who  was  crowned  two 
months  before  him.  Otho  was  supported  by 
Pope  Innocent  III,  but  PhiKp  at  last  secured 
the  assistance  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  and 
other  great  rulers  and  was  crowned  by  the  arch- 
ibshop  in  1205.  Consult  Winkchnann.  <Philipp 
von  Schwaben  imd  Otto  IV,  von  Braunsdiweig' 
(1873-78). 

PHILIP  AND  HIS  WIFE,  a  novel  by 
Margaret  Deland,  published  in  1895.  The  book 
might  well  be  called  a  study  in  selfishness,  al- 
though its  emphasis  seems  to  bear  u^on  mar- 
riage and  the  marriage  laws ;  concemmg  which 
the  author  propounds  certain  theories  and  prob- 
lems, without  offering  any  direct  solution. 
There  are  some  scenes  of  great  dramatic  power 
and  the  background  of  village  life  in  southern 
Pennsylvania  is  pictured  with  much  charm. 

PHILIPP,  f&-lj^  Iflidor,  French  pianist: 
b.  Pcsth  Austria,  18&3.  He  removed  to  France 
when  very  young,  was  educated  in  the  Con- 
servatory and  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
Parisian  pianists  of  the  day.  His  appearances 
in  London  and  Brussels  were  also  very  suc- 
cessful. He  has  made  a  specialty  of  classical 
chamber  music  and  has  published  editions  of 
dassic  studies  as  well  as  compositions  of  his 
own.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  So- 
ciete  d'Art,  of  which  he  afterward  became  pres- 
ident Since  1903  he  has  been  a  professor  in 
the  Conservatoire  at  Paris. 

PHILIPPA  (fi-Hp'a)  OP  HAINAULT, 

ha-no',  English  queen,  dauj^ter  of  William  the 
Good  of  Holland  and  Hainault:  h.  Holland 
1314;  d.  Windsor  Castle  England  15  Aug.  1369. 
She  was  married  to  Edward  III  of  England  by 
a  special  papal  dispensation  in  1328  and  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  in  1330.  Her  mar- 
riage was  of  political  inqmrtance,  inasmuch  as 


it  strengthened  the  friendship  between  Eo^and 
and  Flanders,  greatly  benefiting  the  commerce 
of  England.  She  was  very  popular  among  her 
subjects  and  some  authonties  credit  her  with 
having  stmimoncd  and  harangued  the  forces 
which  defeated  the  Scots  at  Neville's  Cross. 
She  was  the  mother  of  seven  sons  and  five 
datigjiters,  her  eldest  child  being  Edward  die 
Black  Fiiiice. 

PHILIPPE  DB  CHAMPAIONB.  French 

painter:  b.  Brussels,  26  May  1602;  d.  Paris,  12 
Aug.  1674.  He  first  appears  in  history  as  en- 
gaged with  Duchesne  on  the  decoration  of  the 
Luxembourg  Palace  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
persecuted  by  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  his 
collaborators  and  driven  back  to  Brussels 
(1627),  but  was  recalled  by  Queen  Mark  de' 
Medicis  and  appointed  court  painter.  He  was 
elected  successively  member,  professor  and 
rector  of  the  Academy.  His  fame  at  Paris  was, 
however,  soon  eclipsed  by  that  of  Le  Bruo, 
and  he  retired'  to  Port  Royal,  where  the  recov- 
ery of  his  dau^ter,  a  nun  in  that  monastery, 
from  severe  sickness,  gave  occasion  for  the 
lovely  picture  now  in  the  Louvre,  'Sister  Su- 
saime  and  Mother  Agnes  in  Prasrer.'  If  the 
conception  of  this  work  lacks  clearness  and 
intensity  and  the  composition  is  not  perfect  in 
hannony,  there  is  everything  to  be  found  there 
irtiich  study  atnd  deftness  of  handHng  amid 
supply.  The  influence  of  Poussin  is  plainly 
discernible  in  all  his  works,  but  he  has  also  aU 
the  excellencies  of  the  Dutch  school,  and  is 
perhaps  most  successful  as  a  portrait  painter. 
His  own  portrait,  engraved  by  Edelinck,  is  in 
the  Louvre,  where  also  tnay  be  seen  liis  ^Philip 
the  Apostle' ;  'The  Last  Supper* ;  'Incidents 
from  the  Life  of  Saint  (xenrasius  and  Pro- 
tasius* ;  'Portrait  of  Richelieu.*  His  'Adam 
and  Eve  Weemng  Over  the  Death  of  AbeP 
(1656)  is  in  uie  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna. 
Consult  Gazter.  'Philippe  et  Jean-Baptiste 
Champaigne'  (1893). 

PHILIPPEVILLE,  fe-lep-v«l,  Algeria,  a 
seaport  and  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in 
the  department  of  Constantine;  on  the  Gulf  of 
Stora.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  protected  by  two 
moles,  one  1,310  feet  long  and  the  other  4,590 
feet  The  town  is  modem,  a  large  part  of  it 
was  built  since  1838  on  the  site  ol  the  ancient 
Rusicada.  It  has  manufactories  of  cork,  leather 
and  also  a  large  distillery.  Iron  mines  and 
marble  quarries  are  in  the  vicinity.  There  is 
an  extensive  trade  in  grain,  fruits,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, cork  and  leather.   Pop.  16,000. 

PHILIPPI,  fe'lep-pe,  Felix.  German 
dramatist:  b.  Berlin  1851.  He  entered  journal- 
ism and  in  1875  removed  to  Munich,  where  he 
wrote  for  different  French  and  German  period- 
icals, and  after  1884  devoted  himself  to  the 
writing  of  dramas.  His  plays  are  of  the  real- 
istic type  and  he  is  one  of  Germany's  most  suc- 
cessful dramatists,  his  plays  having  also  been 
successfully  presented  before  German  audiences 
in  New  York.  Among  them  are  'Der  Advokat* 
(1884);  'Dagmar'  (1886):  'Das  alte  Lied> 
(1889);  'Wohlthater  der  Menschhdt*  (1895); 
<Wer  Wars?>  (1896).  etc 

PHILIPPI,  fi-lip'i,  an  ancient  city  of  Mace- 
donia, northeast  of  Amphipolis,  now  Filibedjik 
Originally  a  Thracian  aty  named  Crenides,  *the 
place  of  springs,"  it  was  conquered  by  Philip  11 
of  Maceaon,  named  after  him,  and  expkiited 
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by  him  because  of  valuable  gold  mines  in  die 
ne^boriiood  Here  in  42  b.c.  the  triumvirs, 
Antoi^  and  Octavian  (later  Ai^stus),  de- 
feated the  republican  army  led  by  Bmtus  and 
Ca^us,  after  a  battle  m  whidi  Bnitus  de- 
feated die  wing  commanded  by  Octavian.  Ao- 
gustus  nude  the  ci^  the  Roman  colony  of  Julia 
Ansnsta  Philippi.  Saint  Paul  seems  to  have  vis- 
ited ^ilippi  twice  and  to  have  founded  there 
the  church  to  which  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
PUlippians  (q.v.).   The  dty  is  now  in  ruins. 

PHILIPPI,  Engagement  at.  Upon  the  se- 
cession of  Virginia  Governor  Letcher  ordered 
Col  George  A.  Forterfield  to  proceed  to  Graf- 
ton and  organize  a  command  to  hold  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  and  guard  the  west- 
ern frontier  of  the  State  against  invasion  from 
Ohio.  The  Union  sentiment  was  strong  and 
Porterfield  with  difficulty  succeeded  by  25  May 
1861  in  raising  about  500  infantry  and  175 
mounted  men.  Governor  Letcher  had  ordered 
him  to  make  a  descent  on  Wheeling  and  bum 
die  bridges  of  the  railroad  shoold  the  Union 
tnx»s  endeavor  to  pass  over  it  The  descent 
on  Wheeling  was  impossible,  but  on  the  2Sth 
he  burned  the  railroad  bridges  between  Farm- 
ington  and  Mannington.  Gen.  Geoi^e  B.  Mc- 
Oellan,  in  command  of  the  Union  department 
of  Ohio,  including  West  Virginia,  when  in- 
formed of  this  ordered  his  troops  to  move  to 
the  Ohio  and  four  r^ments  were  crossed  on 
the  27th  and  advanced  from  Wheelinfj  and 
^rkersbui]g  by  the  branch  railroads  unibng  at 
&afton.  The  bridges  were  repaired  and  the 
two  columns  joined  at  Grafton  on  the  30th. 
Portcrfidd  abandoned  Grafton  on  the  28th, 
retreating  15  miles  south  to  Philippi,  in  Ty- 
garf  s  River  Valley.  Gen.  T.  A.  Morris,  with  a 
brigade  of  Indiana  troops,  arrived  at  Grafton 
on  1  June  and  was  given  command  of  the  Union 
troops  in  West  Virginia.  Upon  his  arrival  he 
found  that  Col.  B.  F.  Kelley,  1st  Virginia 
(Union)  r^siment,  under  instructions  from 
McClellan,  had  planned  an  expedition  to  sur- 
prise and  capture  Porterfield.  Morris  enlarged 
it  by  sending  another  column,  under  Col.  Du- 
mont,  of  the  7th  Indiana,  to  co-operate  with 
Kelley.  Kelley  had  about  1,500  men  of  the  1st 
Virginia,  9th  Indiana  and  16th  Ohio  and  Du- 
mont,  the  7th  Indiana,  part  of  the  6th,  14th 
Ohio  and  two  guns  of  Harnett's  Ohio  artil- 
lery. Both  columns  made  a  night  march, 
Kell^  starting  from  Thornton  and  Dumont 
from  Webster,  on  the  railroad  and  converge 
ing  on  Philippi,  which  was  to  be  attacked 
about  4  A.H.  of  3  June.  Dumont  reached  the 
hills  overlooking  Philippi  soon  after  the  ap- 
pointed time  and  without  waiting  for  Kelley 
opened  fire  with  his  artillery  u|>on  Porterfield's 
camp,  taking  it  by  surprise;  in  the  midst  of 
which  Kelley  came  in  from  the  other  direction, 
but  not  soon  enough  to  intercept  the  Confed- 
erate retreat.  Porter6eld,  thoi^h  surprised,  by 
his  coolness,  courage  and  energnr  got  his  men  on 
with  but  few  casualties  and  the  loss  of  some 
public  stores  and  private  b^gage  and  retreated 
in  good  order  to  Beverly,  some  30  miles  south- 
east, and  the  Union  troops  occupied  Philippi. 
Col.  Kelley  was  the  only  person  wounded  on  the 
Union  side.  Three  Confederates  were  wounded, 
one,  J.  E.  Hagner,  hnr  a  cannon-ball,  necessitat- 
ii^  the  amputeition  of  a  leg,  the  first  ampntation 
of  the  war.  Hiis  was  the  first  passage  of  arms 
in  West  Virginia;  it  greatly  eftnted  the  Union 


men  and  ^ve  an  impetus  to  the  dismemberment 
of  Virs^a  and  the  formation  of  a  new  State ; 
the  secessionists  were  mudi  depressed. 

E.  A.  Carman. 

PHILIPPIANS,  BpisUe  to.  Authorship. 

—  That  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians  is  now  asserted  or  conceded  with  practical 
unanimity  by  critics  of  all  schools.  The  mani- 
fest sincerity  of  the  letter,  the  Pauline  charac- 
teristics displayed  in  a  plainly  unconscious  and 
utterly  inimitable  way,  the  total  lack  of  any 

?lausible  reason  why  such  a  letter  ^ould  be 
orged,  added  to  a  chain  of  external  evidence 
running  back  to  Polycarp,  these  arguments  seem 
to  have  decisively  and  finally  answered  the 
objections  raised  by  stnne  in  the  last  century  to' 
its  ^uineness. 

Church  Addnued^The  church  at  Phi- 
lippi was  the  first  fotmded  by  Paul  after  he 
crossed  from  Asia  to  Europe  on  his  second 
great  missionary  journey.  He  could  not  have 
worked  in  that  city  more  than  a  few  months, 
perhaps  only  weeks,  4}efore  a  riot  was  raised, 
and  the  magistrates  commanded  that  Paul  and 
his  companion  Silas  should  be  beaten  and  im- 
prisoned, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
Roman  citizens.  The  next  day,  to  be  sure,  they 
were  released  with  a  formal  apology  but  they 
left  at  once  to  work  in  other  places.  However, 
in  spite  of  the  shortness  of  his  stay,  a  church 
was  founded  which  seems  to  have  been  more 
loyally  and  affectionately  devoted  to  the  Apostle 
and  to  have  shared  more  largely  in  his  own 
tender  remembrance  than  any  other  of  his 
churches.  This  is  demonstratively  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  repeatedly  sent  contributions 
to  the  Apostle's  support,  and  by  the  character 
of  this  letter  which  is  in  large  part  a  cordial 
acknowledgment  of  their  ioying  generosity. 
Other  than  these  personal  relations  there  seems 
to  have  been  little  to  discuss.  The  section  of 
warning  appears  to  have  been  written  rather  to 
guard  against  possible  future  evils.  The  only 
suggestion  of  any  unfortunate  condition  in  the 
church  is  the  brief  reference  to  a  difficulty  ex* 
isting  between  two  women,  presumably  im- 
portant members  of  the  church,  and  possibly 
ladies  of  rank  and  influence  in  the  dty.  In  no 
other  Epistle  does  Paul  find  so  litde  to  correct; 
in  no  other  so  much  to  commend. 

Occasion  and  Purpose.—  As  has  been  said, 
the  primary  purpose  of  this  letter  was  to  ac- 
icnowledge  a  gift  which  the  Philipinan  church 
had  made  to  the  Apostle  in  his  imprisonment 
It  seems  safe  to  infer  that  Paul  was  also  an- 
swering a  letter  which  the  church  had  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  which  there  had  apparently 
been  some  suggestion  that  Paul  did  not  fully  ap- 
preciate their  affection  and  liberality,  and  also 
an  expression  of  their  fears  as  to  the  result  of 
his  imprisonment  on  his  work  as  an  Apostle. 
The  Epistle  assures  them  that  their  affection 
is  fully  reciprocated  and  their  gifts  appreciated, 
and  further  conveys  the  information  that  his 
bonds  had  helped  rather  than  hindered  (Chris- 
tian work  in  Rome.  With  these  assurances  go 
also  some  warnings  and  encouragements. 

Contents. — After  a  salutation  in  which, 
though  not  in  the  bodv  of  the  letter,  Timothy 
is  associated  (i,  1.  2),  Paul  expresses  his  grati- 
tude for  .dicir  fnft  and  his  prayerfulncss  in 
their  behalf  (i,  2-11);  assures  them  ttat  the 
work  of  Christ  is  gmnk  on  well  in  spite  of  his 
imprisonment  <i,  12-26)  ;  urges  them  ta>iimly,  , 
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bumili^,  a  blameless  life,  and  Christian  jo^ 

(t,  27-11,  18) ;  promises  to  send  Timothy  as  his 
representative,  even  though  he  hopes  soon  to 
visit  them  himself,  and  bespeaks  a  welcome  for 
Epaphroditus  the  Philippian  messenger,  who 
had  heen  very  ill  (ii,  1^-30).  With  an  abrupt 
turn,  which  has  led  some  to  think  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  news  of  his  enemies'  activity 
wluch  readied  him  as  he  was  writing,  he  warns 
ajgainst  the  *Judaizers,>  and  offers  himself  as 
their  example  (iii,  1-16),  adding  a  warning 
against  the  gross  immorality  of  some  (iii,  17- 
20).  After  various  injunctions,  special  and  gen- 
eral (iv,  1-9),  he  renews  his  expression  of 
thanks  for  their  gift  (iv,  10-19),  and  ends  with 
.brief  salutations  (iv,  20-23). 

Date  and  Places  It  is  generalhr  agreed 
that  this  letter  was  written  during  Paul's  im- 
prisonment at  Rome  rather  than  at  Ccsarea,  as 
some  have  thought.  The  majority  of  critics 
also  probably  rigfattv  infer  from  some  state- 
ments in  the  letter  that  it  was  near  the  end  of 
the  imprisonment,  as  Paul  does  not  appear  to 
have  the  liberty  which  he  enjoyed  for  two 
years,  and  seems  to  expect  his  case  to  be 
finally  settled  very  soon.  There  is  no  certain 
ground  on  which  to  assign  the  years  to  die 
events  of  Paul's  life  and  chronologies  vary 
more  than  five  years,  but  it  may  safely  ix  sua 
that  this  was  the  last  of  the  letters  from  his 
Roman  prison,  and  was  written  about  pos- 
sibly later,  possibly  somewhat  earlier. 

Bibliography.— Kennedy,  H.  A.  A.,  *The 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians*  (Expositor's  Gredc 
Testament,  1908) ;  Ughtfoot,  J,  B.,  <Saint 
Paul's  Emstle  to  the  Philippians>  (1869); 
Moule.  H.  C.  G.,  *The  Epistle  of  Paul  the 
Apostle  to  the  Philiimians^  (Cambridge  Greek 
Testament,  1906) ;  Vincent,  M.  R.,  *Com- 
mentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians*  (In- 
ternational Critical  Commentary,  1897). 

David  Fosteb  Estes, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation, 
Colgate  University. 

PHILIPPIC,  the  title  applied  to  the  re- 
markable speeches  made  by  Demosthenes,  the 
greatest  of  Attic  orators,  against  Philip  of 
Macedon.  The  invective  of  these  famous  ora- 
tions is  BO  powerful  as  to  rendw  them  unique, 
and  the  term  philippic  has  since  been  applied 
to  aiqr  damnatory  and  vituperative  pubbc  ad- 
dress. Thus,  Cicero  termed  philippics  those 
orations  of  his  which  drove  Marie  Antony 
from  Rome  and  compelled  the  Senate  to  pros-  * 
ecutc  the  war  against  him  after  the  murder  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

PHILIPPINE  (fillp-ln)  COMMISSION. 

See  Philippine  Islands. 

PHILIPPINE  (fn'i-pin,  pen,  or  pin)  IS- 
LANDS.   Geographical  Position  and  Area. 

—  The  Philippine  Islands  lie  approximately  be- 
tween 21°  and  4^*  north  latitude  and  116°  and 
128°  east  longitude.  The  accompanying  dia- 
gram gives  their  position  relative  to  uie  neiffh- 
boring  countries.  This  shows  that  while  tncy 
are  not  in  direct  line  with  the  best  devel- 
oped transportation  lines  along  the  Asiatic 
Cloast,  yet  they  are  not  far  distant  from  Hong- 
kong, Hie  shipping  centre  of  the  region.  Pre- 
nously  most  of  the  trade  with  Eprope  and 
America  was  carried  on  by  transshiptnent 
through  Hongkong,  but  recently  several  lines 
plying   between   the  west  coast  of  nordi 


America  and  ICanih  make  dus  dtjr  a  callbg 
|»ort  either  before  or  after  Hon^ong^  The 
islands  have  a  direct  monthly  service  to  EtirOpe 
by  the  Spanish  mail  Also  a  Une  of  steamers 
plying  between  Asiatic  ports  and  Australia  caU 
at  one  or  more  ports  of  the  Philipfrines. 

The  area  of  the  Philip^nes,  while  not  ac- 
curately determined.  Is  estmiated  to  be  about 
120^000  square  miles.  They  are  about  the  size 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  or  almost  exactly 
twice  as  large  as  die  four  States  of  Maiac^  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Uassacbasetts, 

Hiytical  Featium— The  Philippine  Ardu- 
pelasD  is  made  up  of  some  1,200  islands  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  narrow  channeb.  The 
largest  of  these  with  their  approximate  areas  in 
square  miles  fr«n  the  north  to  the  south  are 
as  foUows:  Luzon,  43,000;  Mindoro,  4,000; 
Samar,  5,200;  L«rte,  3,800;  Panay,  4,700; 
Negixo,  4^;  Cdbu.  1^600:  Palawan.  4^; 
Mindanao,  45,500.  The  islands  are  mountainous 
in  nature ;  the  larger  ones  have  more  or  las 
continuous  mountain  ranges  which  extend  in 
the  direction  of  the  loi^^est  axis.  In  some 
cases  these  ranges  are  nearer  one  side  of  the 
islands  than  die  other;  in  others,  large  river 
valleys  separate  two  parallel  mountain  ranges. 
The  peaks  are  volcamc  in  origin.  Oakv  one  of 
these  reach  an  altitude  of  lAont  IQffSO  feet 
There  are  recorded  50  vc^noes.  a  nmnber  of 
which  are  more  or  less  active.  Umestane  de- 
posits, often  crystallized  by  volcanic  actimi, 
occur  scattered  throughout  the  islands,  espe- 
datly  along  the  coast  In  s<Mne  portions,  large 
areas  of  stratified  volcamc  tufts  exist 

While  there  are  tnany  small  streams  wfaidi 
in  the  rainy  season  are  mountain  torrents,  there 
are  on^  a  few  large  rivers.  Some  of  these  are 
navigable  for  small  draft  steamers,  lifters  and 
canoes,  and  thus  play  an  im^tant  role  in  the 
development  of  the  valleys  in  which  they  lie 
The  (Zagayan  River  in  the  northern  part  of 
Luzon  is  about  168  miles  in  length  and  drains 
an  intermontane  area  of  scnne  16,000  square 
miles.  The  Agno  River  drains  the  mountainous 
region  in  north  central  Luzon.  The  Pampanga 
River  drains  a  large  area  of  central  and  north 
central  Luzon  and  enters  tidewater  at  the  north 
end  of  Manila  Bay.  The  Pasig  River,  at  the 
motith  of  which  Manila  is  situated,  is  the  outlet 
of  Laguna  de  Bay  (a  fresh  water  lake)  and 
facilitates  trade  by  small  steamers  between 
Manila  and  the  rioi  region  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  The  Mindanao  River,  the  chief  river 
of  the  island  of  that  name,  is  the  lan;^t  river 
in  the  archipelago.   The  lowest  third  is  navi- 

Sble  for  small  draft  steamers^  and  this  bids 
Ir  to  ph^  an  important  part  m  the  develop- 
ment of  its  ba&in,  which  is  as  yet  little  utilized 
CUmate^  The  insular  nature  of  the  Philip- 
pines exerts  an  important  influence  on  the  tem- 
perature and  ameliorates  what  might  other- 
wise be  an  extremely  unhealthy  climate.  The 
climate  of  Manila  is  divided  into  seasons, 
viz.,  the  rainy  season  (June  to  November); 
the  cool  dry  season  (December  to  Febru- 
ary) ;  and  the  hot  div  season  (March  to  May). 
For  nine  months  of  the  year  the  mgfats  are 
comparatively  cool,  for  the  remaining  three 
months  there  are  only  a  few  excessively  hot 
nights.  At  Manila  the  annual  mean  is  80  ,  the 
January  mean,  77°,  and  the  June  mean  82°. 
The  highest  recorded  temperature  is  a  little  over 
100°,  and  the  kiwest  a  Uttle  under  60°.  The 
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above  figures  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  temperature  At  high  altitudes  the  climate  is  much  lower, 
condition  throu^  the  islands  at  or  near  sea-  Thus  at  B^io  (altitude  of  station  4.777),  for- 
level,  though  interior  pcnnts  and  points  farther  merly  the  ^dal  simimer  capital,  now  a  sum- 
north  show  greater  oscillations  in  temperature,  mer  resort,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
and  those  nearer  the  equator  less  oscillations,  near  65',  the' mean  maximum,  77',  and  the  mean 
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minimum.  53*.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  varies 
from  less  than  40  inches  to  over  120.  With- 
out^ going  into  the  causes  that  produce  the 
variations  in  rainfall  in  different  parts  of 
the  islands,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  they 
have  been  divided  into  different  zones  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Zone  of  very  definite  rainy  and  dry 
seasons:  mainly  the  western  coast  of  northern 
and  central  Luzon,  western  coasts  of  Mindoro 
and  Panay  and  the  Calamianes  group.  (2) 
Zones  of  long  rainy  season  and  'short  dry  sea- 
son. The  northern  and  western  coasts  of 
Luzon,  the  central  Visayans  and  northern 
Mindanao.  (3)  Zones  with  more  or  less  uni- 
form distribution  of  rainfall  over  the  whole 
year:  the  southeastern  end  of  Luzon;  tfie  east- 
em  Visayans.  eastern  and  southern  Negros  and 
Panay,  the  eastern  and  southern  coast  of 
Mindanao  and  the  Jolo  group. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  months  the  rain- 
fall IS  abundant  diroughout  the  archipelago. 
The  winter  or  northeast  rainfall  is,  generally 
speaking,  abundant  in  zones  1  and  2.  The  spring 
rainfall  in  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May, 
due  to  local  disturbances,  occurs  in  all  zones  but 
is  most  abundant  in  zone  3.  The  different 
classes  of  rainfall  are  important  because  they 
determine  to  a  great  extent  the  classes  of  crops 
that  can  be  raised  most  successfully  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  islands. 

The  typhoons,  or  baguios  as  they  are  locally 


called,  are  cyclonic  mnds  that  cause  annually 
great  destruction  to  growing  crops,  shipping,  and 
buildings  of  all  kinds.  Sranettmes  when  most 
severe  diey  are  accompanied  1^  heavy  rains,  xai 
these  flood  the  streams  and  lowlands,  tfius  add- 
ing to  the  loss  of  property  and  hve*.  The 
stud^  of  the  history  of  these  storms  has  beoi 
earned  on  for  years  by  the  Weather  Bureau  in 
the  Philippines,  which,  aided  by  a  large  number 
of  stations  throughout  the  islands,  can  predict 
with  great  certainty  the  approach  of  a  typhoon. 
The  warnings  of  this  bureau  have  for  years 
saved  large  sums  of  money  to  the  shipping  in- 
dustry, not  only  by  the  Philippines,  but  of  the 
neighboring  Aaatic  coast  as  far  north  as  Japan. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  publications  of 
the  bureau  for  an  extended  description  of  tiiese 
storms.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  south- 
ern Mindanao  and  the  Jolo  group  are  practically 
free  from  them,  that  they  generally  ori^nate  to 
the  east  and  southeast  of  the  archipela£:o,  have 
a  general  northwest  trend  and  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September. 

Population  and  Inhabitants^  The  census 
of  1903  gave  the  population  as  6,975,073.  A  re- 
cent estimate  on  the  basis  of  the  electoral  vote 
as  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs 
gives  the  total  population  at  9,503^1.  See  fol- 
lowing table: 


ESTIHATED  PoPULAnON  BY  PlOVINCBS. 

Clam  A. —  Provinces  in  which  the  governor, 
representatives  in  the  legislature  are  elected  by 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17, 
18. 
19. 
30. 

21. 
23. 

U. 


BaUon, 


LUrOM  GKOUr 


other  members  of  the 
popular  vote : 
Christun  Hohammedan 
8,685   


provincial  board,  and 


Dokoa  Norte  

HoIcm  Sur  

Abra  

La  UniiSn  

RKnguinan  

Nueva  Edja  

TirUk  

ZambalcB  

BaUan  

Pampanga  

Bulaltan  

Manila  City  

Rizal  

L«Laguiia  

Cavite  

Batangaa  

Tayabaa  

fa)  Subprovince  of  Harinduqtic . 

Ambos  Camarines  

Albay  

(a)  ^ibprovince  of  Cataniluanes. 

Soraofldn  

(a)  Subprovince  of  Maabate . . . . . 


187,672 

94.763 
184.748 
167,435 

48.488 
148.347 
533.871 
167.250 
165.891 
106.862 

49.526 
268,602 
250.626 
266,108 
177,687 
175.354 
157,465 
286.641 
186,860 

61 ,812 
286,788 
241,873 

49.172 
146.419 

54,608 


117 


TbUl. 


4.473,553 


CaiMS  

(a)  Subprovince  of  Romblon. . . 

rioilo  

Antique  , 

Neurol  Occidental  

Negrtjs  Oriental  

(a)  Subprovince  of  Siquijor , .  . . 

Cebd  

Samar  , 

Leyte  

Bohd  


280,614 
66.048 
448,123 
1S6.S49 
409,893 
192,743 
57,421 
727,943 
323,745 
478.480 
307.911 


Pagan 

"i'.iso 

3,985 

698 
3,442 
16,682 

112 
1.154 

776 
1.847 
3,772 
1,741 
1.476 

623 
31 
2.S40 

47 
7 

'si 380 

'6i224 
1,109 
3 
23 


56,712 


Total 
8,685 
192.422 

98.748 
185.446 
170.877 

65,170 
148.459 
535. 02S 
168,016 
167,738 
110.634 

51.267 
270.078 
251.249 
266,246 
180.527 
175,401 
157.477 
286.643 
192,240 

61.812 
293.012 
242.982 

49.175 
146.442 
54,608 


4,530,389 


12 

67 


Total. 


Mis4niB. 
Surigao. . 


UINDANAO  GROUP 


3.449.470 


172.348 
112,973 


Total. 


285,321 


83 


3,797 
17 


3.814 


6,313 

286,927 

65 

66.113 

6,787 

454.911 

3.321 

159.870 

4,220 

414, lt3 

15.038 

207.781 

57,421 

727,955 

1.420 

325.232 

478,480 

307.914 

37,164 

3.486,717 

983 

177.128 

4,650 

117,640 

5,633 

294,768 
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■MOAL  OMXJP 

1.  Uindaro  

2.  PttUma  

Totol  


51, 5n 

42.056 
93,648 


UobaamMdan 


2.940 


Pagan 

137185 
20,135 


Total 

63.777 
65.131 


2,940 


Cliu  B. —  Provinces  in  which  the  governor,  other  members  of  Vht 
representatives  in  the  le^slature  are  appointed  by  the  KOvemcr-i^eraL 


MOUNTAIN  FBOVIMCB 


Ifaigao  

Lepaato-Ambunjran . 
BcnguM  


Total. 
Nueva  Viicaya . 


Chiittiaa 
350 
250 
986 
120 
15,750 
2.916 

20.372 

24.365 


Mohammedan 


DEPASmnfT  OF  MINDANAO  AND  SULV 

1.  Agusan  

2.  Bukidnon  , 

3.  Laaao  

4.  Zamboang  ■ 

5.  Sulu  

«.  Cotabato  

7.  Dmo  


22.890 
9,806 
9.747 

49,732 
6.728 
7.841 

33.238 


Total. 


CLASS  A  (BLBCnVB) 

Lttsoa  pfovncfifl ..r.  •  

Biaayao  provinces  

Mindanao  imvinccs  

HindofD  and  Palawan  


Total. 


CLASS  B  (APFonmv^ 

Mountain  pro  vine*  

Nnova  Viicaya  

Departmaat  of  Mindanao  and  Sola. . . . 


Total. 


Class  A. 
Cteas  B. 


Total  population. 


139.984 


4.473.553 
3,449,470 
285,321 
93.648 

S.301,992 


20,372 
24.365 
139,984 

184.721 

8,301.992 
184,721 

8,486.713 


542 
69,850 
43,687 
103.820 
82,670 
8. 450 

309.019 


124 

83 
3,814 

2.940 

6,961 


309,019 

309,019 


6,961 
300,019 


315.980 


32.330 

138.908 

provincial  board  and 

Pagan 

Total 

38,500 

28,850 

78.200 

78.450 

60,514 

61,500 

129,380 

129.500 

43,684 

59.434 

26,738 

29.654 

367,016 

387.388 

10,300 

34.665 

36.800 

59.600 

47,800 

58.150 

79,597 

31.450 

124.860 

110,548 

7.150 

97,661 

68,233 

109,921 

191,433 

640,436 

56,712 

4.530,389 

37,164 

3.486.717 

5.633 

294.768 

32.330 

128.906 

131,829 

8,440.782 

367.016 

387,388 

10,300 

84,669 

191,493 

640.'t3« 

568,749 

1.062. 489 

131.829 

8.440,782 

568,749 

1.062.489 

700.578 

9.503,271 

The  foregoing  table  shows  tfiat  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  islands,  8,486,713  are  classified  as 
Christians,  315.960  as  i»gans  and  700,578  as 
Mohammedans.  The  city  of  Manila  has  a 
pc^lation  of  266,108. 

It  is  genendly  conceded  diat  the  ori^^nal 
inhaMtants  of  the  islands  were  Negritoes 
(.£tas)  who  belong  to  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Ediiopic  division  of  the  human  race.  To^y 
diere  are  not  more  than  30,000  of  these  people 
scattered  through  the  mountains  of  some  of  the 
larger  provinces.  The  most  civilized  of  them  are 
more  or  less  mixed  with  the  Malays.  They  are 
pure  or  nearhr  savages,  a  nomadic  people  living 
on  roots  and  products  of  the  chas&  though 
many  of  them,  where  in  contact  with  ue  Chris- 
tians, piece  out  their  existence  1^  trade  in  for- 
est products,  prindpally  rattan,  gums  and  reans. 

After  tiie  Negrito  invasion  came  the  Malays, 
who  gradually  spread  throughout  the  islands. 
The  most  progressive  of  the  primitive  races  are 
the  Igorrotes  and  allied  tribes  of  the  mountains 
of  northern  Luzon.  Other  mountain  tribes  of 
importance  are  the  Ta^anuas  of  Palawan,  dw 
Mangnianes  of  Mindoro  and  several  of 
Mindanao.  Besides  the  wild  tribes  or  Pagans, 
as  they  are  officially  designated,  are  the  Cnris- 
tians  (Filipinos)  and  the  Moros  (Mohamme- 
dans). In  point  of  numbers  the  three  most  im- 
portant groups  of  Christian  Filipinos  are  the 
Visayans  of  the  Central  Islands,  the  Tagalogs 
of  central  Luzon  and  the  Ilocanas  of  the  north- 


west  coast  of  Luzon.  Besides  numerically  im- 
portant are  the  Ybanags  of  the  Cagayan  Valley, 
the  Pampangans  and  Pangasinanes  of  the  flat 
country  north  of  Manila  and  the  Bicols  of 
southeastern  Luzon.  The  languages  of  diese 
several  tribes  are  as  a  rule  very  afferent,  but 
where  they  come  in  contact  with  each  odier 
they  sometimes  merge.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  Bicol,  which  has  elements  of  both 
the  Visayan  and  Tagalo^  languages.  The 
Filipinos  also  occupy  various  points  on  the 
coast  of  Mindanao.  Sometime  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Philippines,  Malay  mission- 
aries imbued  with  die  Mohammedan  faith  car- 
ried their  religion  to  the  southern  islands.  This 
religion,  tinctured  with  paganism,  overran  the 
Sulu  Islands  and  parts  of  Mindanao  and  re- 
sisted successfully  the  attempts  of  the  Spamards 
to  change  it  to  the  Christian  religion. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  discovery  of  the 
Philippines  there  was  more  or  less  trade  with 
the  Chinese,  but  few,  if  any,  had  settled  in  the 
islands.  Only  after  the  Spanish  conquest  did 
any  considerable  number  migrate  to  the  islands. 
At  i>resent  there  are  perhaps  100,000  Chinese  in 
the  islands,  and  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
Chinese  mestizos.  Previous  to  die  discovery 
Japanese  colonies  were  made  in  certain  parts  of 
Luzon  and  left  their  imprint  in  racial  features 
on  the  Tagalc^s.  Of  tote  years  considerable 
numbers  of  Japanese  have  immigrated  to  the 
islands.   The  most  important  colony  is  in 
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Davao  district  of  Mindanao,  wbere  diey  are  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  hemp.  The  Spanish 
left  their  racial  imprint  on  the  population  and 
Spanish  mestizos  form  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  population.  The  American  influence 
in  racial  features  has  so  far  been  ahnost  negli- 
gible. 

Spanish  Rule  in  the  Phiuppines. 

Magellan  discovered  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  1521.  From  this  date  until  15oS  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  islands.  In  1565 
Lcgaspi  landed  at  Cebu  and  the  conquest  of 
die  islands  began.  Notable  events  during  this 
period  were  as  follows:  (1)  <n  1570  the  native 
dty  of  Manila  (Maynila)  was  captured  by 
Legaspi,  but  it  was  not  until  the  following  year 
that  the  modern  Spanish  dty  was  founded. 
(2)  In  1574  limahong,  a  Chinese  pirate,  at- 
tempted to  capture  Manila  and  later  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  Pangasinan,  but  both  attempts 
failed.  (3)  In  1581  the  first  bishop  of  Manila 
arrived  and  almost  immediately  there  began 
conflicts  between  the  civil  and  religious  authori- 
ties. (4)  In  1596  the  first  attempt  to  colonize 
the  southern  PhiliM>tnes  was  made  and  a  set- 
tlement estatilished  near  Zamboai^,  Mindanao. 
(5)  In  1599  this  settlement  was  destroyed  and 
then  commenced  (1600)  a  series  of  Moro  raids 
which  menaced  the  northern  islands  until  about 
1800:  Duriog  die  period  from  1565  to  160O  the 
conquest  of  all  the  large  islands  except  Palawan 
and  the  Moro  country  was  practically  com- 
pleted and  the  people  for  the  most  part  were 
ready  to  be  converted  to  Christianity.  Mamla 
bad  become  the  first  city  of  the  East.  Trade 
was  established  with  China,  Japan,  India  and 
Malacca.  The  period  from  1660-63  was  marked 
by  a  series  of  conflicts  with  the  Dutch  and 
Moros.  In  the  meantime,  1580,  under  Philip 
11,  Portugal  had  been  conquered  by  Spain 
and  with  this  sdzure  all  the  rich  Portuguese 
cobnies  of  the  East  Indies  came  under  the 
rule  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  centre  at  Manila. 
With  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  the 
English  Channel,  the  rule  of  the  East  passed 
to  the  English  and  Dutch. 

The  conflict  between  the  Dutch  and  Spani^ 
for  possession  of  the  East  ended  in  the  loss 
to  Spain  of  most  of  the  possesions  to  the 
south  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch^  althou^ 
eiTorts  of  the  latter  to  gain  possession  of  the 
Phiuppines  were  without  success.  In  1640 
Portugal  freed  herself  from  Spain  and  Spain 
lost  the  remainder  of  her  possessions  to  the 
south.  During  this  period  the  raids  of  the 
Moros  continued.  These  fnrates  did  much 
damage.  This  led  to  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Spain  to  conquer  these  warlike  people,  which 
resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Jolo  and  the  estab- 
lidunent  of  a  stronghold  at  Zamboanga.  In 
1662  l6>xtnga,  a  Chinese  oirate,  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Manila.  This  danger  was  so 
great  that  the  Spaniards  concentrated  all  thdr 
efforts  to  resist  the  threatened  invasions  and 
abandoned  some  of  their  strongholds  in  the 
south.  The  Chinese  in  Manila  were  suspected 
of  <bdng  in  die  plot.  They  assaulted  Manila 
but  many  were  slain  and  the  remainder  left 
the  city.  The  threatened  invasion  never  was 
carried  out  for  Koxinga  died.  The  effects  of 
the  events  cited  above  left  Spanish  prestige  at 
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a  low  ebb.  Manila  was  no  longer  the  prin- 
dpal  commerdal  centre  of  the  East  uid  never 
again  recovered  that  position.  The  century 
that  followed  from  1663-1762  has  been  de- 
scribed as  one  of  obscurity  for  the  Philippines. 
It  was  filled  with  conflicts  between  the  dvil 
and  Church  autho^ties.  Corruption  and  vio- 
lence went  unrebuked.  Efforts  made  by  Spain 
to  correct  the  abuses  were  for  the  most  part 
widiout  success.  One  of  the  courageous  gov- 
ernors was  killed  by  Oiurch  authorities.  Com- 
merce between  South  America  and  the  Philip- 
pines was  forbidden  and  that  with  Mexico 
greatly  restricted  for  the  benefit  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Spain.  This  economic  policy  nearly 
paralyzed  trade.  Moro  piracy  again  became 
active.  In  1762  the  Engfish  captured  Manila, 
but  made  no  atteinpt  to  extend  thdr  conquest 
By  ihe  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  Philippines 
were  restored  to  Spain.  From  then  to  1897 
Spain  was  in  undisputed  control  of  the  I%ilip- 

Gnes.  The  loss  of  her  South  American  colonies 
:tweai  1810-25  did  not  greatly  influence  her 
in  the  treatment  of  her  remaining  colonies  — 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  Durit^ 
tiiis  period  undoubted  progress  was  made  in  the 
industrial  development  of  the  Philippines. 
Some  of  the  more  progresuve  governors  en- 
couraged s^cultnrk  favorable  commerdal 
legislation  was  passed  and  the  ojpening  of  Uie 
port  of  Manila  in  1837  was  followed^  in- 
creasing prosperity.  The  different  reli^ous  or- 
ganizations of  the  Church,  which  at  first  were 
devoted  principally  to  religious  and  educational 
work,  increased  in  power  and  wealth  and  often 
overshadowed  the  local  rulers  in  different  parts 
of  die  islands.  The  Spanidi  friars  thus  be- 
came powerful.  Their  paternal  authority  was 
often  used  to  suppress  radical  views.  The  vast 
estates  which  they  owned  materialized  thdr 
religious  zeal.  Contact  with  die  outside  world, 
throuffh  the  opening  of  foreign^  commerce, 
brought  to  the  Philippines,  Spaniards  who  had 
been  influenced  by  the  revolutionary  changes  in 
Europe  and  agitation  against  the  power  of  the 
friars  began.  The  first  newspaper  made  its 
appearance  in  1822;  a  iramber  of  others  fol- 
lowed in  die  forties.  The  first  publications 
were  Spanish  and  were  followed  later  by 
periodicals  printed  in  the  local  tongues.  Thou^ 
severely  censored,  these  papers  spread  liberal 
ideas.  In  1863  public  schools  were  authorized. 
TTie  friars  were  the  local  inspectors  of  the 
schools.  However,  the  boys  and  girls  who  at- 
tended die  sdiools  grew  amtdtious  for  further 
progress.  Parties  for  reform  were  started. 
One  leader  of  these  reform  parties  was  JoU 
lUzal.  He  was  educated  by  one  of  the  Jesuit 
colleges,  studied  in  Spain  and  traveled  in  other 
European  countries.  While  there  he  wrote  his 
first  novel  entitled  *Noli  Me  Tangere,*  yAath 
dealt  with  his  life  in  his  Filipino  faome^  and  in 
this  and  a  later  novel  be  set  forth  hts  ideas 
of  reform.  This  woric  made  him  emmies  and 
on  his  return  to  the  islands  he  was  arrested  and 
deported  to  Mindanao  in  1892.  While  incident 
revolts  against  the  government  and  e^woally 
the  friars  previous  to  this  time  had  been  easily 
repressed,  a  more  serious  one  in  1896  led  to 
the  arrest  of  many  prominent  and  rich  Filipinos 
and  to  an  organized  revolt  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Aguinaldo.  This  revolt  was  sui^ressed 
hiit  not  without  great  difficulty.  Rizal  returned 
to  Manila  in  1896  and  thou^  it  was  di^raved 
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that  he  had  iny  part  in  the  revolt  he  was 
sentenced  to  death  and  shot  on  30  Dec  1896. 
This  execution  qnly  added  flame  to  the  feeling. 
It  broke  out  afresh  in  1897  and  ended  only  on 
promises  of  reform.  Aguinaldo  and  some  of 
his  followers  agreed  to  leave  the  islands  on 
the  payment  of  600,000  pesos.  This  thty  did 
on  »  Dec.  1897. 

The  Spanish-American  War. —  Because  of 
misrule  in  Cuba,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  long  been  in  sympathy  with  the  Cubans 
in  their  stmggle  for  independence.  On  20 
April  1898,  shortly  after  the  battleship  Mtane 
had  been  destrcnred  in  the  harbor  of  Havana, 
die  American  Oaiwress  demanded  that  Spain 
should  recognize  the  independence  of  Cuba. 
Spain  refused  and  this  was  followed  by  war. 
On  1  May  1898  Admiral  Dewey  destroyed  the 
Spanish  ifeet  at  Cavite.  On  13  August  Manila 
surrendered  to  Amen'can  land  forces.  On  10 
December  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at 
Paris.  By  the  terms  of  this  trea^  Spain  ceded 
to  the  United  States  for  $20,000,000,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Before  the  c^ture  of  Manila, 
the  insurrection  of  the  Fihi^nos  bn^e  out 
afresh.  Aguinaldo  returned  to  the  islands  and 
became  the  leader.  A  provisional  Kovemment 
■was  organized  by  the  Filipinos  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  archipelago  was  proclaimed 
The  expectation  was  that  as  soon  as  the 
Spaniards  were  defeated  the  Americans  would 
withdraw,  ^sappotnted  in  the  terms  of  die 
treaty,  Manila  was  attacked  by  the  Filiinnos  on 
4  Feb.  1899  and  war  was  declared  a^inst  tl)e 
United  States.  This  continued  until  March 
1901  when  the  insurrection  was  broken  by  the 
capture  of  Aguinaldo,  though  it  was  some  time 
after  diis  before  all  the  leaders  surrendered. 

The  Phtltppines  Under  Americak  Rule. 

The  policy^  of  the  United  States  has  been 
from  the  beginning  one  of  increasing  autonomy 
for  the  Filipinos.  The  question  of  how  rapidly 
this  should  be  granted  and  how  far  it  should 
go  has  been  in  constant  dispute  among  experts 
on  colonial  history.  The  political  parties  _  of 
the  United  States  represented  two  opposing 
views;  the  Republicans  advocating  caution  and 
slowness  in  developing  self-rule  and  the  Demo- 
crats urring  independence  either  at  once  or  the 
fixing  of  uie  date  in  the  near  future.  The 
time  from  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection 
to  the  present  date  can  be  divided  into  three 
periods,  each  of  which  marks  an  advance  to- 
ward increasing  autonomy. 

1.  The  Rnfe  of  the  Islands  by  a  Com- 
mission.—  In  June  1900,  President  McKinlcy 
appointed  a  commission  of  five  members, 
headed  by  William  H.  Taft,  to  legislate  for  the 
islands  and  to  prepare  a  way  for  establishment 
of  civil  government  A  little  later  three 
Filtpino  members  were  added  to  the  commis- 
sion. On  4  July  1901  civil  government  was  es- 
tablished with  changes  from  time  to  time  in 
the  personnel  and  lasted  by  commission  until 
15  Oct.  1907.  The  government  was  very  liberal 
It  provided  for  practically  self-government  of 
the  municipalities  and  part  self-government  for 
the  .38  provinces  of  the  islands.  The  central 
government  for  the  purpose  of  administration 
was  divided  into  four  dqiartments,  viz.:  in-- 
terior,  finance  and  justice,  commerce  and  po- 
lice aad  pubHc  instruction.  Under  these  de- 
partments the  various  bureaus  were  organized. 
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Education.— The  ketone  to  the  arch  of 
American  rule  has  been  education,  not  only 
by  the  establishment  of  a  public  school  system 
and  its  extension  as  rapidly  as  the  funds  would 
permit,  but  education  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously among  the  Filipino  enqtloyees  in  the 
various  bureaus.  As  only  a  few  of  the  edu- 
cated Filipinos  had  a  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
in  tiie  absence  of  a  common  native  lan- 
gu^e  the  Enirlish  language  was  decided  upon 
as  the  basis  of  education.  Some  idea  of  the 
progress  made  in  extendii^  education  is  given 
by  the  following  figures:  Up  to  1914  there 
had  been  establidied  3,913  primary  schools,  278 
intermediate  schools  and  44  secondary  schools ; 
in  1917  the  number  of  sdiools  had  been  in- 
creased to  4,274,  422  and  48,  respectively.  In 
1914  there  were  9,462  Filipino  and  612  Ameri- 
can teachers;  in  1917  the  Filipino  teachers  had 
increased  to  13,377  and  the  American  had  de- 
creased to  417.  In  1917,  out  of  an  estimated 
total  of  1,200,000  children  of  ^ool  age,  600,- 
000  were  receiving  free  elementary  education. 
For  die  five  years  from  1912  to  1916  the  sdiool 
expenditures  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
nearly  $20,000,000,  of  which  about  $13,000,000 
was  furnished  by  the  central  government  Ibis 
amounts  to  aibout  17  per  cent  of  the  total  reve- 
nue of  that  government  during  the  same  period. 
Industrial,  agricultural  and  phjrsical  training 
take  a  very  promioent  place  in  the  education^ 
systm  of  me  islands,  much  more  so  than 
in  the  public  sdiool  ^tem  of  the  United 
States.  No  act  of  American  rule  in  the  Philip- 
pines has  done  more  to  convince  the  Filipino 
people  of  the  unselfish  purpose  of  the  United 
States  in  remaining  in  the  islands  thaui  die 
attitude  toward  education. 

Reconstruction. —  The  early  years  of  the 
rule  of  the  commission  were  devoted  mainly 
to  various  reconstrucdon  problems.  In  many 
provinces  a  number  of  subordinate  leaders  of 
the  insurrection  refused  to  follow  tbe  leaders 
in  submission.  They  kept  up  a  period  of  raid 
and  pillage  that  continued  until  late  in  1906. 
The  evil  was  overcome  but  not  without  some 
serious  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment in  handling  it 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  an  eiMdemic 
-of  chimera  visited  the  islands  and  before  it  had 
run  its  course  some  300,000  deaths  were  re- 
corded. Smallpox,  until  checked  by  a  resump- 
tion of  general  vaccination,  claimed  a  lat^ 
number  of  victims.  Bubonic  plague  in  the 
early  days  was  a  source  of  much  worry  to 
the  officials.  Diseases  assailed  animals  as  well. 
Surra  and  rinderpest  nearly  depopulated  the 
islands  of  work  animals.  At  first^  widi  little 
trained  help  to  combat  these  diseases  and 
against  strong  opposition  by  many  interests, 

the  establishment  of  rigid  quarantine,  these 
elndemics  were  brought  more  or  less  under 
control,  so  that  to-da^,  with  the  excepdon  of 
rinderpat,  the  islands  are  conqiarativety  free 
of  these  diseases. 

The  purchase  by  the  government  of  the 
lands  held  by  the  friars,  the  misuse  of  which  was 
one  of  tiie  main  causes  of  discontent  in  Spanish 
days,  did  much  to  settle  the  intense  feeling 
diat  the  Filipinos  had  against  die  clerical  own- 
ership of  these  pn^erties.  Among  other  meas- 
ures undertaken  b^  the  commission  was  the 
perfecting  the  civil  service  by  strengthening 
the  merit  system  upon  wliich  it  was  based; 
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guaranteeing  interest  at  4  per  cent  for  a  period 
of  30  years  on  the  bonds  of  railway  companies 
to  attract  capital  to  construct  them;  the  im- 
provement and  beautifying  the  of  Manila; 
sanitary  measures  of  all  kinds  throiu^out  die 
islands;  a  reform  in  the  currency,  which  gave 
a  stable  medium  of  exchange ;  the  adoption  of 
the  metric  system  as  the  best  means  of  stand- 
ardizing the  unstable  system  of  weights  and 
measurements,  and  estai>tishiiu:  a  postal  sav- 
ings bank  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Fostt, 
to  encourage  lavings  among  the  Filitunos. 

In  the  meantime  the  junerican  Congress 
reco^zii^  the  political  ambitions  of  the 
niipinos  as  legitimate  and  promising  passed  an 
act  creating  a  Philippine  assembly.  _  This  act 
provided  that  the  appointed  commission  should 
remain  as  the  executive  head  of  the  government 
and  should  share  with  an  elected  assembly  the 
iM^slative  powers.  The  act  provided  that  the 
PhiEppines  should  be  represented  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington  by  two  resi- 
dent commissioners,  but  without  votes.  It  fnr- 
ther  provided  that  HUs  introduced  tw  dther 
body  of  the  l«|ish^ve  powers  should  have  the 
consent  of  hova  bodies  before  it  became  a  law, 
but  that  in  case  the  two  houses  could  not  agree 
upon  appropriation,  the  budget  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  period  should  remain  in  force.  It  also 
provided  that  the  non-Christian  people  (the 

?agans  and  Mohammedans),  being  not  rea^ 
or  self-government,  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  Kovenunent  hy  the  Christian  people,  hence 
the  former  were  left  to  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  commission-  Hub  leads  to  the  sec- 
ond period  of  government  under  American 
spvereignty. 

2.  The  Rule  of  the  lalanda  «n  Ap- 
pointive CfmuniBsion  Compoacd  of  a  Major- 
ity of  Americans  and  an  Elective  Philippe 
AuemUy..r- tlie  first  assembly  of  the  PhiU»- 
pine  Islands  was  inaugurated  on  16  Oct  1907. 
The  result  of  this  dual  legislative  arrangement, 
one  controlled  hjr  the  Americans  and  the  other 
by  Filipinos,  while  it  led  to  some  friction  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  especially  in  regard  to 
appropriation  bills,  to  the  rejection  of  some 
measures  advocated  b^  one  or  the  other  bodies, 
was  on  the  whole  fairly  successful  Changes 
in  the  personnel  of  the  commistion  had  con- 
tinued from  tim?  to  time. 

Mr.  Taft  left  Manila  in  December  1903  and 
Luke  E.  Wriest  was  inaugurated  as  governor^, 
general  February  1904.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  Clay  Ide  on  12  April  1906.  The  next 
man  to  hold  the  office  was  James  F.  Smith, 
from  20  Sept.  1906  to  May  1909,  when  he  was 
followed  t>y  Cameron  F.  Foriies,  who  remained 
in  power  until  October  1913. 

The  iPresidential  dectiott  of  1912  placed  the 
Democrats  in  power  by  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  As  the  Democrats  were  com- 
mitted to  an  early  independence,  this  changed 
ladicalty  the  policy  of  the  rule.  President  Wil- 
son appointed  Burton  Harrison  as  governor^ 
general.  This  inaugurates  the  third  period  of 
American  rule  in  the  Philippines. 

3.  Rule  by  an  Appointive  ConunissioB 
Composed  of  a  Majority  of  FillfKuos  and  an 
Elective  Atsemhly.—  Goremor-General  Harri- 
son in  his  inaugural  address  stated  tiiat  it  was 
the  policy  of  President  Wilson  to  appoint  to 
the  commission  a  majority  of  Filipinos.  This 
gave  the  pet^le  of  the  islands  control  of  both 


brandies  of  the  l«;is]ature.  In  his  message 
to  the  assembly  which  convened  in  October 
1913  he  announced  that  no  more  American  os- 

Eloyecs  would  at  present  be  engaged.  There 
egan  at  once  an  ouidus  of  many  Amaican 
employees  and  sobstibition  of  Filipinos  for  i 
number  of  important  and  many  subordioatt 
positions  in  the  different  bureaus.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Democratic  Congress  pressed  tbdr 
measure  to  provide  for  an  early  mdependence 
of  the  islands  by  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
Jimes  UlL  Thu  bill  at  first  fixed  the  date  for 
the  cstrfiKsluneat  of  a  republic  at  1921.  TUs 
act  as  finally  approved,  August  did  not 
inchide  the  date,  "nie  preamble  reads  as  fol- 
k>ws: 

"  WhtiM,  It  wu  never  the  iatentioii  erf  the  pcopli  d 
the  United  Statn  to  the  inc^)teDCjr  of  the  mr  with  S|«iii  to 
tnalM  H  A  mr  td  cod  quest  or  for  territocHd  mt^aa^ximii 
sad 

'*  Whereat,  It  u.  u  it  tau  alwmy*  ban.  the 
the  peofte  of  Vb*  United  6t»tcs  to  wttbtev  theit  savemEDtr 
om  the  PhOiiipttw  Uand*  aAd  to  noos&ue  their  lalt- 
pendence  em  won  m  a  staUe  government  can  be  ntaUshid 
therem:  and 

"  Whenu.  Fbr  Um  ipMdy  aoconqilkhmeBt  of  inch  ya- 
POM  it  it  desirable  to  jwce  in  the  huida  of  the  people  « ik 
Philippinet  u  Ur^  >  control  of  tbdr  domestic  aftun  ai  oi 
tx  Riven  them  mthont  ia  the  meantime  impairing  the  tm- 
dm  at  the  rishM  of  aovewignty  by  the  people  at  the  Umud 
Sutet.  in  oidar  thftt,  by  the  uae  snd  ezerdae  of  popilv 
bancluae  and  governmental  powers,  thev  may  be  the  heoa 
prepared  to  nllT  aatume  tn  ntponaituUtiet  and  tajaj  A 
the  prtrileaw  at  compkte  ladepaodanne." 

It  provided  for  an  elective  legislative  as- 
sembly composed  of  a  senate  and  house  ol 
representatives   and  a   governor-general  ap- 

Snnted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
y  the  act  certain  classes  of  laws  passed  1? 
the  legislature  are  subject  to  the  appro\'al  of 
the  President.  The  President  also  has  die 
power  to  appoint  a  vice-governor,  an  auiEtor 
and  the  chief  and  associate  justices  of  the  So- 
f  reme  Court  A  bureau  of  non-Qiristian  tribe 
IS  created  which  is  more  or  less  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  governor-general.  Another  restric- 
tion limits  the  power  of  the  newly-constituted 
assembly  to  limit  the  indebtedness  to  $15,000,- 
000  at  any  one  time,  exclusive  of  the  friar  Und 
bonds.  With  the  exception  of  these  and  other  r^ 
strictions,  mainly  to  ensure  constitutional  rights 
to  the  people  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  the  assembly  has  large  powers.  Widi 
Uie  creation  of  the  machinery  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  diis  act,  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  under  American  sovereignty  passed 
the  fourth  and  probably  last  milestone  on  ther 
march  toward  independence,  for  in  April  I9I8, 
President  Wilson  publicly  announwd  to  a  dele- 
gation of  Filijunos  appearing  in  Washiogtoo  to 
adc  for  independence  that  Uie  time  was  tipe 
for  granting  their  desire. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome^  the  Asteri- 
can  people  can  look  with  pride  on  the  two 
decades  of  their  rule  in  the  Fliilipirines.  Sweep- 
ing aside  all  precedents  diere  was  inatiRurate] 
a  new  precedent  in  colonial  rule.  They  found 
the  ishmds  in  a  deplorable  backward  and  un- 
saaitary  cradition ;  they  have  made  daem  pros- 
perous and  fairly  clean.  They  found  a  people 
with  many  languages  and  for  the  most  part 
uneducated.  They  have  succeeded  in  giving  an 
opporttmity  of  obtaining  an  education  in  > 
ccHnmon  language  to  more  than  half  the  pcopk 
of  school  age  uirouf^out  the  islands. 

In  this  place  it  is  c^portune  to  rccooat  die 
progress  made  alotig  various  lines  and  to  sm 
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op  the  ridiness  of  the  islands  in  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  Vegetation.—  The  flora  of  the  Philip- 
pines, like  all  tropical  ru;ions,  is  rich  and 
varied.  In  the  early  days  oT  American  occupa- 
tion provision  was  made  fur  its  classification, 
until  to-day  our  knowledge  concerning  the  flora 
of  the  islands  has  developed  more  rai»dly  pro- 
portionally  to  the  time  occuiHed  in  it  than  any 
other  troiMcal  region  of  the  same  area.  Much 
remains  to  be  acconqtlished.  The  fcreat  wealth 
of  the  natural  vegetation  consists  in  the  for- 
ests. Soon  after  the  occupation  of  the  Amer- 
icans a  bureau  of  forestry  was  established, 
grafted  onto  the  old  Spanish  organization. 
Whatever  can  be  said  against  Sfonidi  rule,  it 
had  kept  die  forest  lands  of  the  islands  under 
government  control,  so  that  when  the  Ameri- 
cans todc  possessicn  Aey  found  that  practically 
99  per  cent  of  forested  area  was  owned  by  the 
government  outrit^L  No  other  country  in  the 
world  has  such  a  large  proportion  of  its  forest 
land  under  government  ownerdiip.  Steps  were 
immediately  taken  to  conserve  and  properly 
use  this  asset  To  this  end  a  comprehensive 
forest  act  was  passed,  vfbicb,  with  some 
chaises,  remains  in  effect  to-day.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  forest  asset  was  not  suffi- 
ciently utilized.  The  islands  were  importing 
considerable  quantities  of  timber  that  was  be- 
lieved could  be  obtained  at  home.  In  order  to 
attract  caintal  for  the  instalment  of  more  mod- 
em methods  of  log^ng  and  milling  an  inven- 
tory of  the  forest  resources  was  undertaken. 

This  inventory  showed  that  vegetative 
clasiufication  of  the  islands  to  be  as  follows : 

SqnanimlM 

Wramtorerti   ^-99? 

SeoMtd  srowth  f OTMti   20,000 

QnjMbiid  with  Ksttmd  tm  snwtli   48.000 

OihivBUd  Iwuta   12,000 

Total   IM.OOO 

The  amount  of  standing  timber  in  the 
islands  is  estimated  at  about  200  billion  board 
feet,  or  more  than  half  the  amount  of  stand- 
ing timber  in  the  famous  ydlow  pine  forest  of 
thie  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  Uore- 
over,  the  forests  are  comparatively  simple  in 
composition,  and  in  heavy  enou^  stands,  to 
warrant  the  introduction  of  logging  machinery. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  stand  consists  of 
classes  of  timber  that  can  be  used  as  substitute 
for  pines  and  oaks  in  all  classes  of  general  con- 
struction work.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
PhilipiNnes  are  as  rich  in  fancy  hardwoods  as 
-Other  tr<^cal  forests,  yet  the  great  richness  of 
the  forests  consists  in  their  heavy  stands  of 
comparatively  Hgfat  hardwoods  fhat  are  easily 
worked  and  thus  meet  the  demands  of  the  gen- 
eral rather  than  the  special  markets. 

The  publications  of  Uic  Bureau  of  Forestry 
that  called  attention  to  tihese  facts  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  capital,  and  in  this  way 
the  lumbering  industry  of  the  islands  has  been 
rapidly  developed,  so  Aat  when  the  World 
War  curtailed  transportation  Ae  islands  were 
found  not  only  to  be  self-supporting  in  their 
requirements  for  tiie  raw  product  of  luinfcer, 
but  for  the  first  time  in  dieir  history  had  a 
comiderafcle  surplus  for  -the  export  trade.  In 
1910  the  lumbu-  production  of  the  islands 
amounted  to  176^7$  cubic  meters;  in  1917  it 


had  readied  366JB91  cuIhc  meters,  or  more  dian 

double. 

The  following  trade  figures  showing  the 
valne  of  timber  and  lumber  exported  and  im- 
ported gives  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the 
local  industry  in  ux  years : 

Bxports  InipOffti 

1910   ^oioOO  $300,000 

191«   565.000  170,000 

All  the  timber  is  cut  under  the  control  of 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry.  The  revenues  obtained 
amount  to  about  twice  llie  cost  of  maintaining 
the  bureau.  Besides  timber  there  are  other 
forest  products,  such  as  dyewoods  (sappan  or 
Brazil  wood  mostly),  tanbarks,  rattan,  bamboo, 
resins,  gutta  percha.  but  very  little  wild  rutiier. 

Mmenl  Resonrcea^  Comparatively  speak- 
ing the  ardiipclago  cannot  be  said  to  be  very 
rim  in  mineral  resources.  While  srold,  alver, 
iron,  coi^r  and  manganese  ore  are  known  to 
exis^  o^  the  gold  mines  are  producing.  Of 
recent  years  the  developing  of  these  has  been 
greatly  stimulated.    In  1911  the  production  of 

Sid  amounted  in  value  to  about  $150,000.  This 
s  steadily  increased  until  in  1917  the  produc- 
tion reached  a  little  more  than  $1,500,000  in 
value.  Coal,  «li^tly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
imported  Australian  and  Japanese  for  steaming 
pnxposes,  exists,  but  np  to  the  present  time  the 
depontB  have  been  little  worked.  Signs  of 
petrdenm  are  found  in  certain  sections,  but  up 
to  1918  tihe  evidence  is  not  condunve  that  the 
Philippiites  contain  paying  quantities  of  diis 
valuable  article. 

Fauna*  WUd  and  Domestic— The  islands 
are  not  rich  in  large  mammals ;  wild  hogs,  deer, 
monkeys  and  a  small  buffalo  called  the  timarau 
are  the  principal  ones.  Small  mammals  are 
more  abundant  A  manual  of  birds  published 
In  1909  showed  739  known  species  recorded, 
miere  are  probably  many  more.  Of  the  many 
varieties  of  snakes,  the  python  is  the  lareest 
Crocodiles  are  fairly  abundant  in  some  ox  the 
fresh  waters  and  are  sometimes  seen  along  the 
coast,  in  tkt  sea.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
fish  which  constitutes  an  important  item  of 
food,  and  in  the  southern  waters  fishing  for 
pearls  is  a  profit^e  industry.  The  most  im- 
portant domestic  animal  is  the  water  buffalo, 
called  carabao.  Tins  has  escaped  domestication 
and  in  some  islands,  like  Mindoro,  there  are 
wild  herds  of  this  animal.  Rinderpest  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  water  buffalo,  and  while 
^:reat  attempts  have  been  made  to  rid  die 
islands  of  this  disease,  it  is  still  present  and  ts 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  w^  the  islands 
have  never  been  able  to  raise  enough  rice  to 
be  self-supporting  in  this  valuable  cereal.  The 
cattle  industry  which  formerly  was  a  profitable 
one  is  now  at  a  low  ebb  because  of  &Lt  ravages 
of  this  disease.  Other  domestic  animals  have 
been  imported. 

Commerce  and  Agricultural  Products.— 
Since  the  main  oqiorts  of  the  islands  consist 
of  agricultural  products,  commerce  and  agricul- 
tural products  are  discussed  together.  In  1899 
die  total  trade  of  the  islands  amounted  to  about 
$32,000,000.  From  that  date  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  forei^  commerce.  The 
following  tidile  will  ^ow  this  trade  and  its  re- 
lation to  thp  United  States; 
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Total  Foreign  Trade. 


Tmtva  uomm 

ntPIMG  31  Die 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1913 
1913 
19U 
1915 
1916 
1917 


ConnsnisenU 
from  United 
etatcs 


»S. 101, 836 
6,445,331 
20.068.542 
19.136,987 
34,309.010 
26,676.261 
24,020,395 
26.381.069 
22,862,673 
37.620.648 


CooMgnmenta 
boBk  othsr 
conntnu 


$24,084,284 
24.639.088 
29,650,819 
28.867.420 
37.358.941 
26,636,525 
24.568,258 
23.931,115 
22.633.665 
28.176.3S3 


TotmJ 


«29.1S6.120 
31,084,419 
49,719.361 
48,024,407 
61,667.951 
53.312.786 
48,588.653 
49,312,184 
45.496.338 
65.797.031 


nhinnifiiti 
to  DnitBd 
8tatM 


«10,450,755 
14,726,513 
17.241,725 
19.827,030 
22,814,238 
16,434,018 
24.427,710 
23,653.211 
35.648.133 
63,234.359 


Shipoiciito 
tooUwr 


$22,150,317 
20.197.824 
23,386,738 
24,760^61 
31,970.500 
31,338,938 
24,261,924 
30,159,793 
34,289,050 
32,369,948 


From  1899  to  1916  the  balance  on  trade  was 
mostly  gainst  the  islands,  but  the  year  1916 
left  a  net  balance  in  favor  aaoantinff  to  more 
than  $5,63O,O0a  This  increased  in  1917  to 
$35,438,000. 

Export  Timde.r-As  shown  hy  fte  above 
table  me  total  value  of  exports  increased  from 
more  than  $29,000,000  in  1908  to  neariy  $66,- 
000,000  in  1917.  Manila  hemp  has  from  the 
beg^ning  been  the  chief  article  of  export, 
amounting  to  $46^07,780  in  1917.  The  banner 
year  of  oemp  production  in  amount  was  in 
1912,  but  the  increased  value  of  hemp  put  its 
value  at  more  than  douUe  that  of  1912.  Manila 
hemp  has  Ions  been  considered  tfie  most  valu- 
able cordage  nbre  in  the  world.  It  is  produced 
by  a  species  of  Musa,  the  same  genus  to  which 
the  banana  belongs  and  looks  very  much  like 
this  plant.  While  efforts  have  been  made  to 
cultivate  it  in  commercial  quantities  in  other 
tropical  countries  than  the  Phihppines,  these 
attempts  so  far  have  been  unsuccessful.  The 
products  of  the  cocoanut  palm  stand  next  to 
hemp  in  value  of  the  exports.  Prenously  the 
dried  <fle^'^  of  the  nut  under  the  name  of 
"copra'  was  shipped  mostly  to  Europe:  Of  late 
years,  however,  mills  for  extracting  the  oU 
nave  been  erected  and  now  the  value  of  the 
shipments  of  cocoanut  oil  exceeds  that  of  copra. 
The  following  table  fdves  some  idea  of  the 

B-owth  of  this  industry  and  the  share  of  the 
nited  States  in  this  industry: 

COOOANOT  PaODtlCTS. 

Copru 

1910   *10,63»,0«9 

1917   8,327,151 


Cocoanut  ofl  Shipmenti  to 

Bhi^nenti  Unitod  Statei 

tit  $638,783 

47  17,495,610 


Thus,  whereas  the  United  States  inported  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  cocoanut  products 
in  1910,  in  1917  it  absorbed  nearly  all  of  ap' 
proximately  $20,000,000  worth  of  these  prodr 
ucts.  While  the  price  of  cocoanut  products  has 
remained  nearly  stable,  the  amount  produced 
has  nearly  doubled.  The  scarcity  of  animal  fats 
during  the  war  has  no  doubt  stimulated  the  use 
of  cocoanut  oil.  Its  principal  use  is  in  making 
the  so-called  coco  butter.  This  valuaible  sub- 
stitute for  butter  has  been  so  favorably  re- 
ceived that  there  will  be  a  steady  demand  for 
it  in  the  years  to  come.  Su^r  is  the  next  in 
importance  of  the  exports.  The  shioments  of 
this  product  amounted  to  $7,224,385  in  1910,  of 
which  nearly  all  was  made  to  the  United  States. 
This  had  increased  to  $18,587,593  in  1916;  less 
than  half  was  exported  to  the  United  States. 
Owing  prindpally.  to  the  lack  of  tonnage  &e 


exports  in  1917  decreased  to  $12,277,679.  To- 
bacco is  the  last  of  the  four  principal  expon- 
ing  articles  of  the  Philippines.  The  prodncts 
shipped  are  in  the  form  of  leaf  tobacco  and 
cigars.  In  1910  the  exports  amounted  in  value 
to  $4,315,531,  of  which  about  one  and  a  ball 
million  dollars  worth  went  to  the  Umted  States 
In  1917  the  total  ^pments  amounted  to  $6.- 
279,548,  of  which  nearly  four  and  a  half  ml- 
Hon  dollars  worth  were  destined  for  the  United 
States. 

The  value  of  the  other  principal  products 
ex[)orted  in  1917,  besides  lumber  and  gold, 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  are  as 
follows : 

BmbroidMiM  sad  hktt   <1 ,964,«» 

Haguer   2.34S.24i 

FmoI  buMou  nid  tbdb   2M.5J6 

Imports. —  As  shown  by  an  above  table 
total  v^ue  of  the  imports  of  the  Philippines  in- 
creased from  $29,650,819  in  1910  to  ^,797,031 
ia  1917.    Of  the  above  amount  cotton  ^oods 
imported  stand  first,  having  a  value  in  1917  of 

fi8,7S7fiOZ.  Of  this  amount  the  United  Sbits 
umished  70  per  cent  of  At  totaL  iron  and 
steel  stand  next  in  value  with  a  total  of  ^,927,- 
562  in  1917;  approximately  85  per  cent  of  tlie 
total  importations  of  this  commodity  were  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States.  Rice,  the  staple 
food  product  of  the  islands,  stands  third  in  tbe 
value  of  imports.  In  1917  $5390.731  wortb  of 
rice  was  inqiorted.  Efforts  made  to  render  the 
islands  independent  of  importation  of  rice, 
while  not  entirely  successful,  have  resulted  in 
a  steady  increase  in  the  production  of  this 
valuable  jproducL  Among  the  otiier  products 
shipped  into  the  islands  that  had  a  value  in 
1917  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  each  an 
automobiles  and  accessories  ($1340,400); 
chemicals,  etc  ($1,431,124);  coal  ($1,538,235}: 
food  products  other  than  cattle  and  rice 
($8,804,432)  ;  leather  goods  ($1,623,908)  ;  illumi- 
nating oil  ($1,336^7);  other  oils  ($1,457,441); 
silks  ($1,^593),  and  vegetable  fibres,  eic. 
($1,535,905). 

Agricultural  Crop8,r-The  followincr  t^ 
gives  the  estimated  values  of  the  prindpil 
agricultural  crops  produced  in  1917 : 

Omu  •38.820,000  Mwwr   ^'^'-^ 

RioB   30,250,000    IW.i" 

Hemp   30,361,000  Cwao   m.m 

Cocowmti...  16,430,000  

Suar   16,435.000  Tolil...  •I46,9W.IW 

TcSuoo   5,818.500  rr^ 

Of  these  products  rice^  com,  cacao  and 
coffee  are  practically  all  consumed  at  home- 
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Tbe  others,  as  shown  ^bor^  are  mainly  w 
ported 

Transportation  and  Public  Worka.^— No 
doubt  mudi  of  die  recent  economic  prosperity 
of  the  Phitippines  has  been  due  to  increased 
transportation  facilities.  In  1900  there  were 
about  100  miles  of  railroad  in  the  islands. 
To-day  nearly  1,000  miles  have  been  completed. 
The  Ibonded  indebtedness  of  the  railroads 
amounts  to  $22^,000  and  the  interest  on  this 
amount  up  to  4  per  cent  is  ffuaranteed  1^  the 
Philippine  government  At  me  time  of  Amer- 
ican occmntton  the  ihighways  built  by  the  Span- 
iards had  become  impassable.  Up  to  191S  there 
had  been  built  2,318  miles  of  first  class.  1^5 
nules  of  second  class  and  2,1(£  miles  of  third* 
class  roads.  Re-enforced  concrete  structures 
consisting  of  schoolhouses,  provincial  brnld- 
ings,  markets,  etc,  to  the  nun^r  of  4,138  had 
been  built  up  to  1918.  There  are  in  existence 
7370  durable  bridges  and  culverts  and  728 
artesian  vrells  have  been  driven.  By  furnishing 
pure  potable  water  these  latter  have  been  very 
mstnunental  in  reducing  greatly  the  mortalt^ 
of  the  regions  in  whidi  they  exist. 

Rerennes  and  Bzpenditnres^With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  army  in 
the  Philippines  by  the  United  States,  the  islands 
have  been  self-supporting  under  American  rule. 
EKiring  the  year  1917  tbe  total  revenues  of  the 
Philippine  government  amounted  to  over  $14,- 
000.000.  and  the  expenditures  to  nearly  $12,- 
000,00a  The  surplus  on  hand  on  1  Jan.  1918  was 
over  S6,000,000.  The  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  Philippine  government,  30  Tune  1918,  was 
$^,125,000.  This  includes  the  mdebtedness  of 
the  cities  of  Manila  and  Cebu. 

Biblioeraphy^  Barrows,  David  P..  ^A  Hi»' 
toiy  of  the  Philippines>  (New  Yoifc  1911); 
id.,  *A  Decade  of  American  Government  in  the 
Philippines>  (New  York  1914);  Worcester, 
D.  (1,  *The  Philippines:  Past  and  Present> 
(2  vols..  New  York  1914) :  Foreman,  <Tfae 
Phitippine  Islands'  (3d  ed.^  New  Yoric  1906) ; 
*The  Census  of  the  Philippines*  (4  vols., 
Washington  1905) :  Blair,  E.,  and  Robertson, 
T.  A.,  'The  Philippine  Islands*  (55  vols.,  Qeve- 
land  1903-09)  ;  TVie  Philippine  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence, founded  in  1906.  Manila,  P.  I.,  contains 
artides  Shovni^  progress  in  scientific  investi- 
gstions ;  pubfications  and  annual  reportt  of  the 
^ilinnne  Commission  and  various  bureaus  of 
the  PhUippine  government  (Manila  190&-16). 

H.  N.  WHEnoBD^ 
Yale  School  <tf  Forestry,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

PHILIPPINE  LANGUAGES  AND 
DIALECTS.  Established  languages,  having 
an  extensive  printed  literature,  are  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  Tagilog,  with  1,500  printed  books  and 
pamphlets,  80  periodicals  and  1,789,049  people 
making  use  of  this  tongue.  Z 
saya,  (a)  Panayan  disdect,  with  5O0  printed 
books  and  pamphlets,  21  periodicals  and  1,2^,- 
142  people;  and  (b)  Ceb^  dialect,  with  120 
printed  books  and  pamphlets,  17  periodicals  and 
1.848,613  people.  3.  fldko,  wiffi  500  printed 
books  and  pamphlets,  40  periodicals  and  988,841 
people.  4.  Bikol,  with  300  printed  books  and 
pamphlets,  6  periodicals  and  685,309  people. 

5.  Pampafigan,  with  270  printed  books  and  pe- 
nodicals,   7   periodicals   and   337,184  peojde. 

6.  Paiigasinan,  with  100  printed  books  and 
pamphletf^  4  periodicals  and  381*493  people. 


Thus  we  find  the  total  number  of  printed  books 
andpanvhlets  in  these  six  leadiiw  tongues  to  be 
3,290;  the  total  number  of  periodicals,  175 ;  the 
total  number  of  people  speaking  one  or  more 
of  these  six  estabbshed  languages  to  be  7,319,- 
631. 

Semi-established  languages  havmg  less 
printed  literature  than  the  foregoing  are:  1.  Bi- 
aayz  (a)  Samar-Leyte  dialect,  with  40  printed 
books  and  pamiddets,  6  neriodit^s  and  601.683 

Eeople;  and  (b)  Aklan  dialect,  with  15  printed 
ooks  and  pamphlets,  1  perio^cal  and  137,772 
people.  2.  Ibanag,  with  50  printed  books  and 
pamphlets,  3  penodicals  and  136,134  people. 
Ihe  totals  for  this  class  are:  Printed  books 
and  pamphlets,  105;  periodicals,  10;  number 
of  people,  875,589. 

Dialects  having  still  less  printed  Uterature 
(1  to  10  books  or  ^ui^ilets)  are  the  follow- 
ing: Sulu,  population  ^,400;  Bontok,  popula- 
tion 29^58:  Bagobo,  population  5,600;  I»nai, 
population  2,647;  Ivatin,  population  6^392;  (jad- 
dang,  population  16,240;  Mindanao,  popula- 
tion 79,850;  Tirurai,  wpulation  7,150;  Ifugao 
(pure),  population  86,000:  Ilongot,  subdivision 
£^i^gut,  population  2,150;  Kalamian,  popula- 
tion 11,350;  Tagbanua,  population  10.000;  Ting- 
gian,  i>opulation  27,648;  Igorot  (a)  Ba^kok. 
population  12,000  and  (b)  Init«loi,  poptUation 
12,621 ;  Lanao,  population  58,350 ;  Mangyan,  sub- 
division Hampiiigan,  population  5,250;  Sambal, 
subdivirion  Iba  Sambali,  population  39,715; 
Snbinun,  subdivision  Sindailgan,  population 
10,000.  The  total  population  in  this  class,  there- 
fore, 509,621. 

Dialects  having  no  printed  literature  but 
of  iriiich  brief  vocabularies  have  been  published 
are  Ati  (Dugbatang  dialect),  population  1,000; 
Bili-an.  8,000;  Gaddang  (Y6gad  dialect),  5,000; 
Ifugao  (subdivision  Ifugao  dialect),  45,000; 
Igorot  (Kankanai  dialect),  27387;  Ilongot ' 
(Ibilao  or  Abak&  dialect),  2,000;  Isamal,  <«3; 
KaKnga  (Gini-an  dialect) ,  6,000 ;  Mandaya 
(Mans&ka  dialect),  5,000;  Mangyan  (a)  Abra 
de  Hog  dialect  and  (b)  B^iko  dialect,  each 
2,000;  Man6bo.  30,600;  Sambal,  subdivision 
Bolinao  Sambali,  16,431;  Subanun  (a)  Dapatan 
dialect,  8,450;  (b)  Butuan-Kipit  dialect,  6^000; 
(c)  Tukuran  dialect.  7,000;  Tagakaolo,  7,1(30. 
Total  population  in  this  class,  180,451. 

Dialects  known  only  throi^  manuscript 
voc^Hilaries  or  verbal  information  are  Ai^yao, 
used  by  23,000  people;  Ati,  Tugau&num  ^alect. 
500;  Bag6bo  (a)  dkam  dialect,  1,200;  (b)  Obo 
dialect^  350  and  (c)  £to  dialect,  200;  Bila-an. 
Tagabili  dialect,  2,400;  Bisaya  or  Visaya,  Min- 
danao dialects,  100;000;  Bontok  (a)  Kadaklan- 
Barlig  dialect.  8,000;  (b)  Tinglayan  dialect, 
20,000;  (c)  Dananao-Baftgaad  dialect.  6,000; 
Bidadnon  (a)  Bukjdnon  dialect.  38,500  and  (b) 
Banuautm  (fialect,  10,000;  Dumagat,  352;  C^d- 
dang  (a)  Madduk&yang  dialect,  8,480;  (b) 
Katalangan  dialect,  2,000;  (c)  Iraya  dialect, 
2.000;  Ibanag,  Itavi  dialect.  20,000;  Ifugao, 
Lagdui  dialect,  1.500;  Igorot  (a)  Malaya  dia- 
lect, 8.000  and  (b)  I-wiak  dialect,  800;  Ilongot 

(a)  Ital6n  dialect,  2,000;  Kalinga  (a)  Dadayang 
dialect,  12,000;  (b)  Kaligua  dialect,  12,000; 
(c)  Nabayugan  dialect,  2,000;  (d)  Ma5g&li- 
Lubo  dialect,  13,000;  (e)  Lubu^n  dialect, 
16^450;  (f)  Sumadel  dialect,  6,000;  Kul&man, 
3,600;  Mandaya  (a)  Mandaya  dialect,  15,000; 

(b)  Pagsupan  dialect,  5,000;  Mangguitigan 
dialect  ^500;  Mangyan  (a)  Bafigon  dialect* 
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2flO0;  (h)  Buldl  dialect,  1.000;  IfanAbo  (a) 
Debabdon  dialect,  5,000;  (b)  Libaeinon  dialect^ 
6^000;  Palawan  dialect,  1,^40:  Samal  dialect 
ffii700;  Sanggil  dialect,  2,450;  TaKbaiHia,  Paliian 
diatect.  9^;  Yakbi  dialect.  7,290.  Total 
ber  of  persons  using  dialects  of  this  class,  454^ 
672. 

Negrito  and  Kegrnd  groups  ntimber  about 
35,926 ;  non-Negroid  or  semi-Negroid  Hill 
Peoples,  46,015.  It  mast  be  said  in  r^iard  to 
many  of  these  Negrito  groups  and  hill  tribes 
that  their  dialects  remain  practically  tmknown ; 
and.  if  we  add  8,000  for  certain  At&  and  Bogobo 
groups,  we  reach  a  total  of  89,941  for  this  class. 

Foreign-bom  residents,  a  relatively  small 
element,  numbering  73,366  (according  to  statis- 
tics published  at  Manila  in  1917),  employ  by 
preference  Spanish,  English  and  other  lan- 
guages of  Europe  and  the  mainland  of  Asia  — 
languages  which  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  article. 

The  foregoing  list  of  native  lan^ages  and 
dialects,  fairly  complete  for  the  Christian  peo- 
ples and  for  the  majority  of  Ae  sedentary  and 
semi-sedentary  non-Ojnstian  groups,  is  never- 
theless unavoidably  incomplete  in  its  relation 
to  the  more  primitive  pa£|an  peoples,  and  espe- 
cially those  living  in  migratory  bands.  The 
idioms  of  those  peoples  credited  in  the  forego- 
ing list  with  a  considerable  written  literature 
are  referred  to  as  ^languages,"  while  those  of 
tribes  having  little  or  no  written  literature,  and 
whose  speedi  is  therefore  changeable  and  far 
from  permanent,  are  regarded  as  ^dialects.* 
Naturally,  however,  the  term  dialect  is  also  used 
to  indicate  local  variations  from  established 
forms  of  written  languages.  Professor  B^er, 
of  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  writes 
that  *'of  dialects,  in  the  latter  sense,  we  have  a 
multitude  in  the  Philippines  which  are  not  re- 
corded. For  exanq>te^  the  spoken  Taealog  of 
Batangas  province  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  Bulak&n.  v4iile  in  Laguna,  Cavite,  Ma- 
rinduque  and  odier  places  there  are  still  other 
Ta^og  dialects.  It  is  nevertheless  <|uite  per- 
misstble  to  speak  of  the  Tag&log  langtuge,  for 
the  reason  that  the  native  newspapers  and  the 
more  than  1,500  books  and  pamphlets  printed  in 
Tagalog  have  fixed  the  general  character  of 
the  written  speech.*  Many  of  the  Bisayan  or 
Visayan  dialects  having  developed  extensive 
literatures  of  their  own,  are  quite  property 
treated  as  separate  languages. 

Dr.  Frank  R.  Bbke  and  Mr.  F.  C  Cole  have 
written  conservativety:  *The  infinence  of  Chi- 
nese trade,  which  has  been  carried  on  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  is  found  in  the  vocabularies  of 
nearly  all  the  tribes  and  the  effect  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  of  the  earlier  Spanish  occupation  of  die 
islands  has  been  by  no  means  inconsiderable.* 
These  are  comparatively  unimportant  influences. 
Let  us  consider  now  the  diief  formative  in- 
fluences that  trace  their  origin  to  early  waves 
of  colonization  through  conquest.  Dr.  Blake 
thinks  that  the  Philippine  languages,  so  far  as 
they'  are  known,  form  a  closely  related  group 
of  tongues  belonging  to  the  Malayo-Polynesian 
family  (compare  writings  of  Churchill,  W.) ; 
and  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  cradle  of  the 
Malayo-Polynesians,  whose  ancient  history  is 
practically  a  sealed  book,  was  on  some  of  the 
numerous  islands  which  it  xtow  inhabits,  ^s- 
sibly  some  ol  the  large  idandft  in  the  vicuiity 


of  the  Malay  Peninsula  (or  upon  the  Mahy 
Peninsula  itself,  more  probably).  These  an- 
cient progenitors  of  a  race  so  tnncally  seafar- 
ing in  its  pref  mnces  must  have  spread  out  in 
a  series  of  waves  or  swarms.  Crossing  at 
first  by  means  of  their  canoes  over  the  compara- 
tively rfiort  stretdies  of  sea  between  the  Ma- 
lay Peninsola  and  the  neighboring  islands. 
mey  gradually  poshed  out  adventurously  un- 
til th«gr  had  occupied  almost  alt  the  land  space 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  *Some  of  the  islands,* 
Dr.^  Blake  thinks,  *they  probably  fotmd  tmoc- 
cuiried  (but)  in  o^ers  they  must  have  come 
in  contact  with  an  inferior  black  race  similar 
to  that  inhabiting  Papua  and  Australia,  as  is 
shown  by  the  remnants  of  this  race  which  are 
found  pu^ed  bade  into  the  interior  mountain 
ranges  of  sonie  of  the  larger  islands,  notably 
uie  I%ilipplnes.* 

Evidently  the  oldest  colonies — or,  more 
stnctly,  independent  settlements  —  were  those 
of  the  Philippines,  because  these  blands  lay 
nearest  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Malay  fortune- 
hunters.  The  Malay  tongue,  then,  embracing 
the  langu^es  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  of  the 
Philippines,  of  the  East  India  islands,  of  Mada- 
gascar, etc.,  is  a  branch  of  the  Malayo-Poly^ 
nesian  linguistic  family ;  and  the  Philippine 
idioms,  dialects,  or,  as  we  have  said  abov^ 
'languages,*  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  local 
manifestations  of  the  expression-4mpuIse  which 
must  be  studied  sometime,  for  paipose  of 
comparison,  in  soudwm  isUmds  of  the  widest 
oceanic  areas. 

Dr.  Blake  (see  Bibliography)  writes  that, 
beginning  at  the  mreme  north  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, the  languages  about  which  anything  defi- 
nite is  known  are  as  follows ;  Batan  is  the  lan- 
guage of  die  Batan  and  Baboyan  islands  to  ^e 
norui  of  Lmon.  On  die  is^nd  of  Uizon,  T^- 
log,  the  most  important  and  best  known  of  me 
Philippine  languages,  is  spoken  from  coast  to 
coast,  in  the  middle  region  of  the  island,  in  the 
latitude  of  Manila  Bay.  On  the  west  coast 
its  territory  does  not  extend  north  of  the  bay, 
but  on  the  east  it  reaches  as  far  north  as  the 
province  of  Isabela.  On  the  south  and  soutt- 
east  it  extends  down  into  liw  lamd's  taid  of 
Luzon,  trenching  on  die  domain  of  Bikol.  In 
the  region  north  and  west  of  the  Tagilog  ^s- 
trict  a  number  of  languages  are  spoken.  Ibanag 
prevails  in  the  northeast,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cagayan  River;  Uokan  occupies  the  nordi  and 
west  coasts,  extending  as  far  south  as  the  C^i 
of  Lingayeni,  between  which  and  Manila  B^ 
are  heard  the  Pangasinan,  Tino  or  Zambal,  and 
the  Pampanean  tongues.  Various  Igorot  dia- 
lects are  spoken  in  the  highlands  of  the  interior. 

On  the  Visayan  Islands  and  on  the  nordi 
and  east  coasts  of  l^danao,  Visayan  (Bisa- 
yan) is  spoken  in  a  number  of  diiierent  dia- 
lects. Sulu  is  the  Moro  tongue  in  the  islands 
which  extend  from  Mindanao  westward.  Moro 
tribes  of  Mindanao,  in  the  west  and  southwest 
of  that  large  island,  speak  two  dialects  known 
as  Magiddanao  and  Malano.  Of  the  otber 
idioms  spoken  on  Mindanao,  only  Bagobo  and 
Tiruray  are  mentioned  Blake.  The  island 
of  Mindoro  forms  the  domain  of  the  Malayan 
tongue.  The  principal  language  of  the  Cala- 
mianes  and  the  long  narrow  island  of  Palawan, 
which  together  form  a  chain  stretdiing  from 
Mindoro  toward  Borneo,  is  Tagbanwa.  The 
tribes  that  speak  these  languages  fall  into  three 
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genentl  gronps,  according  to  their  rdupcm. 
Those  that  speak  Batan,  Tbanag.  Ilokan,  Pan- 
nsinan,  Zambal,  P&mpangac,  Tagalog,  Bikol, 
Visayan,  AKntayan  and  Koyuvan  are  Christians, 
the  Sulns,  Magindanaos  and  Malanaos  are  Mo- 
hammedans; while  the  remaming  tribes  men- 
tioned are  still  pagans.  The  three  alphabets 
used  by  natives  of  the  Philipfttnes  are :  (I)  That 
of  the  pasan  Tasbsnwas  and  Mangyans.  (2) 
That  ox  me  Mohammedan  tribes,  namely,  the 
Arabic  alphabet  with  additional  signs  to  denote 
peculiar  native  sounds.  (3)  The  Roman  alpha- 
bet introduced  by  Spaniards,  in  which  are  writ- 
ten all  languages  of  the  Christian  tribes  and 
all  those  malects  of  pagan  tribes  which  have 
been  reduced  to  writing  by  Spanish  mission- 
aries. At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
the  chief  tribes  possessed  alphabets  that  were 
practically  identical  with  those  of  the  Tagban- 
was  and  Mangyans;  but  those  ancient  alpha- 
bets have  been  superseded  so  completely  that, 
in  the  Mohammedan  tribes,  no  trace  of  them 
has  been  preserved,  and  their  use  in  the  Chris- 
tian tribes  seems  to  have  died  out  more  than 
150  years  ago.  *TTie  archetype  of  these  native 
alphabets  seems  to  have  been,*  Blake  observes, 
*of  Indian  origin.  As  in  the  Indian  alphabets, 
every  consonantal  character  wi^ut  addition 
represents  the  consonant  followed  by  the  vowel 
a,  the  other  vowels  being  indicated  by  second- 
ary marks.  There  was  no  way  of  expressing  a 
consonant  without  a  following  vowel.*  The 
Roman  alphabet,  used  in  writing  the  native  lan- 

Suages.  was  conformed  to  the  peculiarities  of 
panisn  orthography,  but  lately  a  number  of 
improvements  m  spelling  have  been  introduced, 
the  most  important  bang  the  use  of  ^  for  c 
and  qit,  and  w  for  consonantal  w.  To  some 
extent  the  Philippine  langtnges  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  languages  with  which  they  have 
come  in  contact  The  vocabularies  of  Tagalog 
and  Bisayan  (Visayan),  for  example,  contain 
a  number  of  Sanskrit  words.  Again,  the  lan- 
guages spoken  1^  the  Mohammedan  tribes  con- 
tain a  number  of  Arabic  words.  The  Chris- 
tian tribes  have  adopted  Spanish  terms;  a  few 
Chinese  words  are  beard  in  Tiw^og;  and,  of 
course,  *at  present  the  various  languages  are 
being  subjected  to  the  influence  of  English,  and 
Engfish  words  will  probably  be  more  or  less 
extensively  borrowed.*  The  most  important 
characteristics  which  the  Philippine  languages 
possess  in  common  are  given  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society,  Vol.  XXVII, 
second  half,  pages  323-396: 

Bibliography. —  Beyer,  H.  O.,  'Population 
of  the  Pnilippme  Islands  in  1916*  (Manila 
1917)  L ^lake,  F.  R^  'Contributions  to  compara- 
tive Philippine  Grammar,'  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  (New  Haven  1907)  ; 
<The  Subanii>  (Washington  1913). 

Maksion  Wilcox. 

PHILIPPINES.  Univeraity  of  the,  an  in- 
stitution for  hu^r  education  founded  by  the 
legtslature  In  1908  at  Manila.  It  comprises  die 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  College  of  Medicine, 
College  of  Law,  Pharmacy  School,  College  of 
Veterinary  Science  School  of  Education,  and 
School  of  Pine  Arts,  and  a  College  of  A^cul- 
ture  at  Los  Barros,  Lagnna.  The  institution  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  11  regents,  of  whom 
five  are  appointed  by  the  governor-genctiil,  and 
the  remainder  hold  dfice  ex  ofHcio.  The  annual 
enrolment  is  about  750. 
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PHILIPPITX,  a  mineral  belooraog  to  the 
group  of  Zeolites,  formerly  regarded  as  orUio* 
rhombic,  but  now  ascertained  to  be  monocUnic 
in  crystallization.  Crystals  always  twinned. 
Hardness,  4-4.5;  specific  gravity,  22;  lustre, 
vitreous;  color,  white;  translucent  to  opaque. 
Compositlbn:  (CaKi)AIiSiiOu.*HiO.  Occurs  in 
veucular  cavities  in  old  igneous  rocks. 

PHILIPPIUM,  in  chemistry,  an  element 
closely  allied  to  cerium.  Though  described  by 
Delafontain  in  1888  as  a  newly  discovered  ele- 
ment, it  was  not  until  1^  that  it  was  admowl- 
edged  to  be  such  by  English  chemists.  PhiUp- 
pium  has  been  found  in  gadolinite,  samarsldte 
and  f  ergusonite.  It  appears  in  two  sets  of  com- 
pounds, the  philippous  and  the  philippic,  cor- 
responding to  a  white  acid  and  ao  orange  oxide. 
The  salts  of  the  first  series  are  colorless,  quite, 
stable,  crystallise  well,  and  corresp(md  to  the 
lantiumum  and  yttrinm  salts.  Philippic  oxide 
has  a  deep  orange-red  color.  The  constitution 
of  philippium  compounds  remains  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

PHILIPPOPOLIS,  Bulgaria,  the  second 
largest  city  of  the  country  and  once  the  caintal 
of  eastern  Rumelia  situated  on  the  Maritza 
River,  80  mites  southeast  of  Sofia,  on  the  rail- 
road connecting  the  latter  city  with  Constanti- 
nople. It  is  well  laid  out ;  has  fine  parks  and 
suburbs,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  of.  the 
Eastern  (Hiurch.  There  are  several  Christian 
churches  and  mosques,  a  college  and  a  national 
library.  The  city  ts  the  chief  cmnmercial  ptrint 
of  central  Bulgaria,  with  a  huge  trade  in  silk, 
cotton  goods,  attar  of  roses,  grain,  rice,  hides 
and  tobacco.  It  is  an  ancient  city  of  Thrace 
and  has  suffered  much  in  the  course  of  the  cen- 
turies from  the  tide  of  war  in  which  it  was  sev- 
eral times  engulfed.  In  1818  an  earthquake 
well-ni^  destroyed  it  and  a  disastrous  fire 
occurred  in  '184&   Pop.  47JXX>. 

PHILIPPOTEAUX,  fe-le-p«-tS,  Henri 
Bnunannel  F£lix,  French  painter;  b.  Paris,  3 
April  1815;  d.  there,  9  Nov.  1884.  After  study- 
ing his  art  under  Cogniet  he  applied  himself  to 
the  painting  of  battle  scenes,  and  his  canvases 
give  a  vivid  and  almost  complete  panorama  of 
19th  century  wars.  His  mastery  of  details  and 
lively  delineation  of  the  clash  and  movement  of 
combat  are  remarkable.  Among  his  principal 
pictures  are  *The  Evacuation  of  Moscow* 
(1835)  ;  'The  Capture  of  Ypres' ;  <The  Siege 
of  Antwerp  in  l7fe>  (1838) ;  'Louis  XV  Visit- 
ing the  Battlefield  of  Fontenoy>  (1840),  in  the 
Luxembourg;  'The  BatUe  of  Rivoti*  (1845); 
'Charge  of  die  C!hasseurs  d'Afrique  at  BaU- 
clava>  (1859);  'The  Siege  of  Puebla>  (1865); 
'The  Meeting  of  Henry  IV  and  SuUy  after  the 
Battle  of  Ivry,  1590>  (1875),  now  m  the  mu- 
seum at  Versailles;  'Bayard  on  the  Bridge  of 
(}arig]iano,  1503^  'The  Battle  of  A]ma> 
(1875);  'A  Panorama  of  the  Si^  Of  Paris. 
1870-7P ;  and  several  other  war  panoramas. 

PHILIPPSBURG,  Germany,  a  town  in 
Baden  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  16  miles 
north  of  Carlsruhe,  formerly  a  celebrated  im- 
Mrial  fortress.  In  1734  it  was  captured  by  the 
French  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick  (who  lost 
his  life  here),  and  its  fortifications  were  razed 
in  1800.   Pop.  about  2,500. 

PHILIPPSON.  fe'lep-ron,  Martin.  (Ger- 
man historian :  b.  Magdeburg,  Germany,  27  June 
184&  Mt  was  cduacted  at  Bonn  and  at  Beriin. 
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became  decent  at  Bonn  in  1871,  and  in  1878  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Brussels.  A  bitter  controversy  arase 
with  tiie  anti-German  student  body  in  1890,  and 
Phihppson  resigned  his  professorship.  He 
wrote  'Geschichte  Heinrichs  des  Lowen* 
(1868) ;  'Geschichte  des  preussischen  Staats- 
wesens  vom  Tode  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  bis 
zu  den  Freiheitskriegen*  (1880-82);  *DasLeben 
Kaiser  Friedrichs  IIP  (1900);  ^Kurfurst 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Brandenburg*  (1879- 
1901),  etc. 

PHILIPS,  fii'Ips,  Ambrose,  English  poet: 
b.  Shropshire,  1675;  d.  London,  18  June  1749. 
He  was  graduated  from  Cambridge  in  1696,  and 
removed  to  London^  where  he  became  intimate 
with  Addison  and  Steele.  His  *  Winter-piece.* 
published  in  the  Tatler,  first  sained  him  rec< 
ognition;  his  six  ^Pastorals,*  wnich  appeared  in 
Tonson's  *MisceIlany>  (1709),  gained  the  praise 
of  Tickell,  but  roused  a  bitter  satirical  attack 
from  Pope.  Some  of  his  odes  written  to  chil- 
dren contain  really  his  best  work,  but  their  sim- 
plicity of  diction  earned  for  him  the  nickname 
'Namby-pamby,*'  since  become  an  adjective  in 
general  use.  He  established  the  Free-Thinker 
in  1718,  and  supported  the  government  in  its 
columns,  later  sat  in  the  Irish  Parliament  for 
Armagh,  was  secretary  to  the  lord-chancellor  of 
Ireland  in  1726,  and  judge  of  the  Prerogative 
Court  in  1733.  His  play^  <The  Distrest  Mother* 
(1712),  adapted  from  Kadne's  ^Andromaque,* 
received  high  praise  from  the  Spectator,  but 
<The  Briton*  (1722),  and  ^Humohrey.  Duke  of 
Gloucester*  (1723),  attracted  fittle  attenfion. 
Consult  Johnson,  'Lives  of  the  Poets.*  ^ 

PHILIPS,  Bdward,  English  author:  b. 
London.  August  1630;  d.  there,  about  1696.  He 
was  educated  under  the  care  of  his  tuide.  John 
Milton,  and  studied  for  a  time  at  Oxford. 
Later,  with  his  brother,  John  (1631-1706),  who 
had  been  Milton's  assistant  as  Latin  secretary  to 
Cromwell's  government,  he  joined  the  Cav^ier 
party,  which  proceeding  resulted  in  an  estrange- 
ment from  his  uncte.  He  engaged  in  literary 
work,  edited  a  volume  of  poems  by  William 
Dmmmond,  and  supported  himself  by  literary 
hack  work  and  tutoring  in  noble  families.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  reconciled  to  his  unde  and 
was  a  warm  admirer  of  his  work.  He  wrote 
<New  World  of  English  Words*  (1658) ;  'Mys- 
teries of  Love  and  Eloquence*  (1658);  *Thea- 
trum  Poetarum'  (1^5);  'Life  of  Milton* 
(1694),  etc 

PHILIPS,  Francis  Charles,  English  nov- 
elist and  dramatist :  b.  Brighton,  Sussex,  3  Feb. 
1849.  He  was  educated  at  Brighton  College, 
entered  the  army,  where  he  served  three  years, 
became  a  barrister  in  1884,  and  began  writing 
novels  and  plays.  His  novel,  <As  in  a  Look- 
ing Glass*  (1885),  was  dramatized  and  played 
by  both  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Mrs.  Beere.  He 
coIlaboTated  in  writing  the  plays  *A  Woman's 
Reason*;  'The  Fortune  of  War*;  'Papa's 
Wife*;  etc.,  and  among  his  numerous  novels 
are  'The  Dean  and  His  Daughter,*  dramatized 
'Mrs.  Bouverie*;  'The  Luckiest  of  Thr«e>;- 


PHILIPS,  George  Morris,  American  edu- 
cator-, b.  Atglen,  Pa..  28  Oct.  1851.  He  was 
graduated  from  Bucknell  Universi^,  Lewis- 


burg,  Pa.,  in  1371,  and  has  been  prindpal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Normal  SchooX  West- 
chester, Pa.,  from  1881.  He  has  published  'A^ 
tronomy*  (1882)  ;  'Natural  Philosophy*  (1884)  ; 
'Civil  Government  of  Penn^lvania*  (1893); 
*(jec«raphy  of  Pennsylvania*  (1895);  'Nation 
and  State*  (1907) :  'The  Silver-Burdett  Arith- 
metics* (with  Anderson). 

PHILIPS,  or  PHILLIPS,  Johiv  EngUsh 
poet :  b.  Bampton,  OxforshirOO  Dec.  1676 ;  d. 
Hereford  England,  15  Feb.  1709.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  won  his 
first  literary  success  on  the  publication  of  his 
'Splendid  Shiiling,*  written  in  blank  verse  in 
imitation  of  Milton.  His  'Cyder*  was  also  an 
imitation,  after  Virgil's  Georj^cs,  ■  and  'Blen- 
heim,* which  was  a  To^jr  celebration  of  Marl- 
borough's victory,  was  written  in  reply  to  Addi- 
son's 'Campaign.*  He  is  the  only  notable  writer 
in  blank  verse  between  Milton  and  Thomson. 

PHILIPS,   Katherine   Fowler.  English 

f oet:  b-  London,  1  Jan.  1631 ;  d.  there,  22  June 
664.  She  was  married  to  Hector  Philips  in  1647 
and  afterward  accompanied  the  Viscountess 
Dungannon  to  Ireland.  On  her  return  to  Lon- 
don she  became  a  member  of  the  famous  liter- 
ary drcle  which  included  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
Sir  Charles  Cotterel  and  was  known  among 
them  as  *'the  matchless  Orinda.'*  Her  transla- 
tion of  0)meille's  'Pompee*  was  very  success- 
ful and  was  acted  in  1663-64.  An  unauthorized 
edition  of  her  poems  was  printed  in  1663  and 
her  letters  to  •Poliarchus*  (Sir  Charles  (dot- 
terel) were  published  in  1705.  Consult  Gosse, 
'Seventeenth  Century  Studies*  (1883). 

PHILIPSBURO,  Pa.,  borough  in  Center 
County,  on  the  Mushannon  Creek,  and  on  tlie 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Pittsburgh  and  Susquehanna 
railroads,  40  miles  northeast  of  Altoona.  Great 
quantities  of  bituminous  coal  are  mined  nearby 
and  there  are  also  ^reat  deposits  of  clay  in  the 
ndghborhood.  Its  mdustrial  establishments  in- 
clude flour  mills,  foundries,  planing  mills,  man- 
ufactories of  hardware  and  tools,  and  machine 
shops.  There  are  two  sanatoria  and  it  is  also 
the  seat  of  Cottage  State  Hospital.   Pop.  3,58S. 

PHILIPSON,  fH'ip-s6n,  David,  American 
rabbi :  b.  Wabash.  Ind.  9  Aug.  1862.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Cindnnati 
and  from  the  Hebrew  Union  College  there  in 
1883.  In  1884-88  he  was  rabbi  of  the  Har  Sinai 
Congregation  in  Baltimore,  and  has  dnce  been 
in  charge  of  the  B'ne  Israel  Congregation,  Cin- 
dnnati, and  professor  of  homiletics  in  the  He- 
brew Union  College  there.  He  was  president 
of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
1907-09  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  since  then.  He  was  a  consult- 
ing editor  of  the  Jewish  encyclopedia  and  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the  new 
Jewish  Bible  translation.  He  is  prominently 
connected  with  various  charitable  and  other 
associations  and  has  published  'The  Jew  in 
English  Ficrion'  (1889,  1902,  1911);  'Five 
Lectures  on  Cundform  Inscriptions*  (1890); 
'Old  European  Jewries*  (1894)  ;  'The  Oldest 
Jewish  Congregation  in  the  West*  (1894);  'A 
Holiday  Sheaf*  (1898) ;  'Reminiscences  by 
Isaac  M.  Wise*  (1901);  'The  Refonn  Move- 
ment in  Judaism*  (1907);  'Max  Lilientfaal, 
American  Rabbi*  (1915),  besidea  many  pamph- 
lets. 
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PHILISTINES,  fi-Hs'rinr  (Hebrew.  PhU- 
tsthiim),  a  people  who  appear  to  have  settled 
in  the  coast  plain  of  Canaan  shortly  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Israelites ;  whence  they  migrated 
is  a  question  which  historical  and  archaeologi- 
cal research  has  as  yet  failed  to  resolve.  Some 
historians  trace  their  origin  to  the  island  of 
Crete,  others  hold  that  they  came  from  the 
borders  of  Ewpt,  the  land  of  Gerar.  Their 
territory,  called  Philistia  or  land  of  the  Philis- 
thiim,  gave,  in  after  times,  to  the  whole  country 
at  any  period  occupied  by  Israel  the  name  it 
still  bears,  Palestine.  They  occupied  four  prin- 
cipal dties  from  the  ne^borhood  of  Joppa 
on  the  north,  southward  to  the  Egypthtn  border, 
namely,  Azotus  (Ashdod),  Gaza,  Ascalmi  (Ash- 
kelonj — these  on  the  Mediterranean  Coast; and 
Gath  and  Elcron  inland.  These  five  cities,  under 
as  many  lords,  were  always  confederated  for 
war,  offensive  or  defensive,  against  foreign' 
enemies.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  Judges 
in  Israel  this  confederacy  was  at  almost  con- 
tinual war  with  the  Israelites,  and  despite  the 
consolidation  of  the  miUtaiy  resources  of  the 
Hebrew  people  under  the  kingsbip.  the  ascend- 
ent of  Philistia  seemed  assured  before  the 
close  of  Saul's  rdpi.  But  David  carried  the 
war  into  the  Fhiltstme  country  and  with  notable 
success;  his  son  Solomon  complete!;^  subdued 
Pfailisthiim  and  made  the  country  tnbatar^  to 
Israel.  Even  after  die  division  of  Israel  into 
two  kingdoms  the  Philistines,  though  they  were 
a  serious  menace  to  the  normem  kingdom,  for 
some  time  did  not  dare  to  attack  the  kingdom 
of  Judah;  but  in  the  reign  of  Ahez,  the  11th 
of  the  Judaite  kings,  they  reconquered  some  of 
their  ancient  possessions.  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  the  Jews  once  more  asserted  mastery 
over  their  ancient  rivals;  afterward  Philistia 
was  annexed  by  Pomiiey  to  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Syria.  The  origin  of  the  Philistines  is 
a  much  vexed  question.  That  they  were  of 
Semitic  race  or  that  they  were  at  least  a  semi- 
tized  people,  has  been  with  strong  probability 
inferred  from  such  remains  of  their  language 
as  are  extant.  First,  the  names  of  their  cities, 
which  are  unquestionably  Semitic;  but  are  the 
names  we  have  the  very  names  given  to  the 
cities  themselves,  or  are  they  names  given  them 
by  their  Semitic  neighbors?  If  the  question 
had  to  ibe  resolved  by  means  solely  of  the 
names  given  in  the  Hebrew  sacred  tmoks,  the 
solution  would  be  open  to  doubt ;  but  the  mod- 
ern study  of  the  Assyrian  monuments  has  dis- 
covered a  great  many  other  proper  names  of 
persons  and  places  —  to  say  nothit^  of  analo- 
gies in  religious  beliefs}  and  these  give  aimnd- 
ant  proof  that  the  Philistines  were,  at  least  in 
language,  Semitic. 

PHILISTINISM,  a  term  of  contempt  to 
designate  the  manners,  habits  of  thou^t,  and 
views  of  Ufe  held  hy  persons  of  inferior  cul- 
ture The  word  Philtstiile  (PhiHster)  was  first 
Mi^oyed  in  some  such  sense  as  this  by  German 
university  students ;  for  them  all  classes  outside 
of  university  circles  are  Pkilister.  Matthew 
Arnold  attributes  Philistinism  to  the  whole  mid- 
dle class  of  the  English  people,  who  are,  he 
SSQTS,  i^inorant,  strenuously  obstructive  and  nar-  ' 
row-minded.  But  Sir  Leuie  Stephen  recognised 
in  the  use  of  the  word  the  very  note  of  Phili- 
stinism ;  ^'Philistine,'*  he  says,  "is  a  term  of  con- 
tempt applied  by  prigs  to  the  rest  of  their 
HMOes.* 


PHILISTUS,  a  Greek  historian  who  re- 
sided at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  ty- 
rant of  Syracuse  <430-^7  b.c),  and  wrote  a 
history  of  his  life.  The  work  has  not  cotne 
down  to  our  time;  it  is  quoted  by  Pausanias. 

PHILLEO,  ftl-€'5.  Prudence  Crandall,, 
American  philanthropist:  b.  Hopkinton,  R.  I., 

3  Sept  1803;  d.  Elk  Falls,  Kan.,  28  Jan.  188?, 
In  1831,  -with  the  aid  of  several  residents,  she 
opened  at  Canterbury,  VWndham  County,  Conn., 
a  school  for  young  ladies.  She  received  a  col- 
ored pupil,  and  thereby  aroused  the  disapproval 
of  her  Omteri)ury  neighbors,  who  dechned  to 
help  sustain  the  school  if  the  objectionable 
member  were  retained.  Ujpon  her  refusal  to 
dismiss  the  colored  pupil,  the  white  scholars 
left,  and  she  then  determined  to  teach  blacks 
only.  In  April  1833  her  new  enterprise  was 
begun.  Upon  petition  of  the  townspeople,  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  legislattire  making  un- 
lawful the  establishment  of  young  laches' 
schools  for  colored  pupils  not  resident  in  the 
State,  and  in  the  succeeding  autumn  she  was 
twice  tried  and  convicted.  In  1834  the  jud^ 
ment  was  reversed  by  the  Supreftie  Court  of 
Errors.  During  the  two  years  strug^  with 
Uie  town  of  Caiiterbuiy,  she  was  subjected  to 
ostracism  and  s|Mtefuf  persecution,  and  her 
house  "wzs  even  set  on  fire.  Soon  afterward 
she  was  married  to  Rev.  Calvin  Philleo,  and 
with  him  removed  from  Connecticut.  Consult 
May,  ^Recollections  of  the  Anti-Skiveiy  Con^ 
flict>  <1869). 

PHILLIMOSB,  fH'I-mdr,  John  George, 

English  jurist:  b.  Oxfordshire,  5  Jan.  1808-  d. 
Shiplake  House,  Oxfordshire,  27  April  1865. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford, 
was  called  to  tiie  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1832, 
became  eminent  in  his  prof ession  and  member 
of  Parliament  in  1852-57.  He^publi^ed  ^Intro- 
duction  to  the  Study  and  History  of  Roman 
Law>  (1848);  'Private  Law  Amon^  the 
Romans:  Prind^cs  and  Uazhns  of  Junqnv* 
dence^ ;  etc. 

PHILLIMORB,  Sn  Robert  Joseph,  Eng- 

glish  jurist,  brother  of  J.  G.  Phillunore  (q.v.)  : 
b.  London,  5  Nov.  1810;  d.  Henley-on-Thames, 

4  Feb.  1885.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1841  and  rapidly  came  to 
the  front  in  his  profession.  He  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  Tavistock  1852-57;  in  1867  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 
and  in  1871-72  was  judge-advocate-general.  He 
vras  knighted  in  1862  and  created  a  baronet  in 
1881  and  two  years  later  resigned  his  judge- 
ship. His  works  include  'Commentaries  on 
International  Law>  (1854-61) :  <The  Ecclesias- 
tical Law  of  the  Church  of  England'  (1873); 
and  a  translation,  with  notes,  etc,  of  Lessing's 
<Laoo6on>  (1874). 

PHILLIMORB,  SiK  Walter  George 
Frank,  English  jurist:  b.  London,  21  Nov.  1845. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  became  a  barrister 
of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1868  and  received  the 
patent  of  precedence  in  1883.  He  was  a  judge 
of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  1897-1913  and  was  one  of 
the  Lords  of  Appeal  1913-16.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  bnglisb  Church  Union.  He 
edited  Robert  Phillimore's  <  Ecclesiastical  Law 
of  the  (Church  of  England^  and  ^International 
Law«>  and  vrroiK  *Book  of  Onirch  Lew.* 
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PHILIP,  fnip,  John,  Scotch  artist  painter : 
b.  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  19  April  1817:  d.  Lon- 
don. 27  Feb.  1867.  While  a  bov  in  mstresanff 
poverty,  he  cnltivated  his  natural  tute  for  paint- 
ing and  at  the  age  of  13  recdved  instruction 
from  a  local  portraitist.  Before  his  15th  year 
he  produced  portraits  which  won  for  him  die 
patronage  of  Lord  Panmure  and  the  means  of 
pursuing  his  art  studies  in  London  as  a  student 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  His  subjects  were  at 
first  all  Scotch,— <A  Scotch  Fair,'  *A  Scotch 
Washing,^  etc.,  or  in  individual  portraits.  A 
visit  to  Spain  for  his  health's  sake  in  1851  re- 
sulted in  a  distinct  chanj^e  both  of  style  and 
subject  and  thenceforth  his  standing  among  the 
foremost  British  artists  was  assured ;  he  sub- 
sequently made  two  further  visits  to  Spain  and 
also  spent  three  months  at  Rome.  Among  his 
works  are  'The  Letter-writer  of  Seville' ;  'The 
Spanish  Contrabandista' ;  ^The  Early  Career  of 
Murillo>:  <La  Bomba> ;  <La  Gloria*;  »I1  Ciga- 
rillo^ ;  *The  Marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal.' 

PHILLIPIUM,  in  ckemirtry,  a  rare  ele- 
ment belonpng  to  the  yttrium  group.  Dis- 
covered Ddafontain  (1878)  in  a  sample  of 
tiie  mineral  samarskite  obtained  from  North 
Carolina,  it  ai^ears  to  form  two  series  of  com- 
pottnds,  the  phiUipous  and  the  philHpic,  but  the 
chemistry  of  these  substances  and  even  Ae  ele- 
mentary nature  of  the  so-called  idiiUi^am  it^ 
self  needs  further  confinnatioa. 

PHILLIPPS,  fn'ips,  Snt  Thomu,  Enriish 
book-collector:  b.  Manchester,  England,  2  July 
1792:  d-  Cheltenham,  England,  6  Feb.  1872.  He 
studied  at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  early  evinced  a 
taste  for  collecting  valuable  books  and  manu- 
scripts and  devoted  his  entire  life  to  his  col" 
lections,  which  exceeded  iOfiOO  boi^  and  man- 
tiscripts  and  a  large  number  of  old  omns  and 
{HCtnres.  In  1821  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
and  in  1822  estabfished  a  printing-^ress  <m  his 
estate,  from  which  he  issued  publications  im- 
portant to  collectors.  His  eldest  daughter  was 
married  to  Tames  Orchard  Halliwell,  me  Shake- 
spearian scholar,  who  upon  succeeding  to  Sir 
'Iliomas'  estates  changed  hts  name  to  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  (q.v.).  The  vast  collection  was  be- 
queafhed  to  the  youngest  daughter,  but  much 
of  h  is  now  scattered. 

PHILLIPS,  ifllps,  Adelaide,  American 
singer:  b.  Strat ford-on- Avon,  England.  26  Oct 
1833;  d.  Carlsbad,  3  Oct.  1882.  At  seven  she 
removed  with  her  family  to  Boston,  and  at  the 
Boston  Museum,  25  Sept.  1843,  made  her  debut 
as  Little  Pickle  in  'The  Spoiled  Child'  She 
afterward  appeared  as  a  juvenile  danseuse  at 
Barnum's  Museum  in  New  Yoric,  under  the 
name  of  <the  Child  of  Avon.*  At  the  Boston 
Museum  she  subsequently  played  soubrette 
parts,  and  in  1846  appeareci  at  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  as  Rosa  in  *John 
of  Paris.'  In  1852,  having  developed  a  con- 
tralto voice  of  rare  auaKties,  on  the  advice  and 
with  t!he  practical  assistance  of  Jenny  Lind,  she 
went  to  Italy  for  study.  After  two  years  she 
fetumed  to  the  United  States,  having  mean- 
while (1853)  made  a^  successful  debut  in 
'Semiramide'  in  Brescia.  She  appeared  in 
concert  in  Boston  (1854),  and  made  her  first 
American  appearance  in  opera  17  March  1856^ 
at  the  Academy  of  Muhc,  New  York,  as 
Aaucena  in  <I1  Trovatore.^  She  sang  in  the 
Italian  Opera  House,  Paris,  in  1861,  and  after- 


ward in  all  the  chief  ddes  of  worid.  For 
many  years  she  was  iAk  foremost  of  American 
contrano  singen.  Consult  triogruiliv  by  Watei^ 
ston  (1883). 

PHILLIPS,  David  Graham.  American 
novelist:  b.  Madison,  Ind.,  1867;  d.  New  York, 
24  Jan.  1911.  In  18^  he  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  University  and  at  once  entered  the 
field  of  journalism.  In  New  York  he  was  first 
on  the  staff  of  the  Sun:  next  he  became  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  World,  after  which 
he  was  for  a  time  private  secretary  to  Joseph 
Pulitaer,  owner  of  ^e  World.  In  1901  he  pub- 
lished his  first  novel  'The  Great  Ciod  Success,' 
which  at  once  broiuiht  him  into  |[eneral  notice 
as  a  story-teller  of  marked  abihty.  He  dealt 
largely  in  his  books  with  the  bunung  problems 
of  the  day  and  was  alw^s  interesting,  inform- 
ing and  entertaining.  His  best  works  are  *The 
Second  (5eneration>  (1907) ;  'Old  Wives  for 
N<w>  (1908):  'Hungiy  Heart'  (1909):  <Her 
Serene  Hi^ness'  (1902);  <Golden  Fleece' 
(1903);  <T%«  Social  Sccr«tary>  (1905);  'The 
Fortune  Hunter'  (1906) ;  'ligtit-Fmgered  Gcn- 
try>  (1907);  <Worth  of  aWoman>-  (1908): 
'The  Husband's  Stoiy>  (1910) ;  'The  Gnm  of 
Dtttt>  (1911).  C^ult  Cooper,  F.  T.,  'Some 
Ameikan  Story-TeHers'  (New  York  1911)  and 
Undenrood,  T.  C,  'Literature  and  Insnrgency' 
(ib..  19U). 

'  PHILLIPS,  Oeorge  Searie  ('January 
Searle*),  American  author:  b.  Peterborough. 
Englan^Oanuary  1815 ;  d.  Morristown.  N.  J.,  14 
Jan.  1889.  He  was  educated  at  (^mbridge, 
came  to  New  York,  and  enga^ged  in  toumalism, 
but  returned  to  England  in  1845.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Leeds  Times,  principal  of  the  Peo- 
ple's College,  Huddersfield,  En^and.  in  1846, 
and  later  came  back  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  settkd  permanently.  He  edited  the  Chicago 
Rtpublican,  in  conjunction  with  Charles  A 
Dana  (q.v.),  and  afterward  was  literary  editor 
of  the  New  York  Sun.  In  1873  he  becfame  in- 
sane, and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
an  asylum.  He  wrote  'Life  of  Ebenezer 
£lliott>  (1850);  'Memoirs  of  Wordsworth'; 
'Emerson:  His  Life  and  Writings';  'The 
Gypsies  of  the  Dane's  Dyke',  etc. 

PHILLIPS,  Henry,  American  archaeolo- 
gist: b.  Philadelphia,  6  Sept.  1838;  d.  ther«,  6 
June  1895.  He  studied  law  and  was  (admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1859,  but  practised  little,  devoting 
his  attention  diiefly  to  numismatics,  ardueoto^, 
etc.  He  pobUshed  '  History  of  American 
(jolonial  Paper  Currency*  (1865)  ;  'History  of 
American  Paper  Money*  (1866)  •  'Pleasures  of 
Numismatic  Science'  (1867)  ;  'Poems  from  the 
Spanish  and  German*  (1878);  a  translation  of 
Cnamisso's  'Faust'  (1881)  ;  and  four  volumes 
of  transbations  from  the  Spanish,  Hungarian 
and  German  (1884-^). 

PHILLIPS,  Henry  M^r,  American  law- 
yer and  politician:  b.  Philadelphia,  30  June 
1811;  d.  3  Am.  1884.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  his  native  city  in  1832,  turning  lus  atten- 
ti(m .  with  much  success  to  crinnnal  «nd  dvil 
practices  In  1856  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat 
from  the  fourth  district  of  his  State,  to  the 
35di  Congress.  After  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  he  accepted  man^y  positions  in  educational, 
diaritabk  and  finanaal  institutions,  became  a 
commissioner,  of  the  Board  of  Qtv  Trusts,  hav- 
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ing  control  of  the  Stephen  Girard  estate,  and 
was  made  president  of  that  board  and  president 
as  well  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Aobd- 
enry  of  Music,  Fairmount  park  commission,  and 
director  of  numerous  corporarions.  He  served 
also  as  Grand  Master  ot  Freemasons  of  the 
State. 

PHILLIPS,  John,  American  educational 
benefactor:  b.  Andover,  lAass.,  6  Dec  1719;  d. 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  21  April  1795.  Hft  was  a  son  of 
Svnticl  Phillips  (1690-1771)  was  graduated 
frmn  Harvard  in  1735,  and  after  sbidving  the- 
ok^  preadied  for  a  time.  He  w*as  afterward 
a  merdiant  at  Exeter,  and  for  several  years  one 
of  the  New  Hampshire  coimciL  In  1778  he 
assisted  in  founding  PhilUps  Academy  at  An- 
dover, and  in  1781  he  founmd  Phillips  Academy 
at  Exeter.  He  was  also  a  benefactor  to  Dart-> 
month  College. 

PHILLIPS,  John,  English  geologist:  b. 
Marden,  Wiltshire,  25  Dec.  1800;  d.  Oxford,  Eng^ 
land,  24  April  1874.  He  was  educated  under 
the  stqKTvision  of  his  uncle,  William  Smith, 
the  Eulogist,  with  whom  he  engaged  in  gpcolog^ 
ical  investigations  in  Ei^land.  In  1834  tie  ao* 
cepted  the  chair  of  geology  at  King's  College, 
London,  receiving  an  appomtment  to  the  same 
pc»ition  at  the  Universi^  of  Dublin  in  1844 
and  at  Oxford  in  1856^  He  was  keeper  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  1854-70,  in  185{MO  presi- 
dent of  the  Geological  Society  and  of  the 
British  Association  in  1865.  He  wrote  ^Guide 
to  Geology)  (1834):  <  Memoirs  of  Willibm 
Smith*  (1844);  <Vesuvius>  (1869);  <The 
Geology  of  Oxiord  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Thames*  (1871),  etc 

PHILLIPS,  John  Arthur,  English  geolo- 
gist: b.  Polgooth,  Cornwall,  18  Feb.  182;  d. 
London,  4  Tan.  1887.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  ficole  des  Mines,  Paris,  in  1846.  In  1848- 
68  he  was  a  mining  engineer  and  metallurgist 
in  London,  Acted  as  chemist  to  the  Admiralty 
Commission,  and  in  1848-50  was  professor  of 
metallurgy  at  the  college  for  civil  engineers  at 
Putney.  He  inspected  the  (Talifomia  gold 
mines  in  1353  and  later  years,  and  wrote  ^The 
Mining  and  Metallurgy  of  Gold  and  Silver* 
(1867)  ;  <Elemeiit3  of  Metallurgy*  (1874)  ;  *A 
Treatise  on  Ore  Deposits*  (1884),  etc 

PHILLIPS,  Philip,  American  jurist:  b. 
Charieston,  S.  C,  17  Dec  1807;  d.  Washington, 
14  Jan.  1884.  He  studied  law  in  Charleston; 
was  admitted  to  ^e  bar  at  21 ;  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  constitutional  convention  of 
1832,  known  as  the  Nullification  convention. 
Elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  1834.  he  re- 
signed in  1835  and  removed  to  Mobile,  Ala., 
where  he  practised  his  profession.  He  WQS 
president  of  the  Alabama  State  convention  in 
1837;  in  1844  was  elected  to  the  State  legis- 
lature, and  re-elected  in  1852;  was  member  of 
Congress  from  Alabama  from  1853-55,  and  de- 
clining re-dection  he  removed  to  Wai^ington, 
D.  C,  and  practised  law  until  the  Civil  War, 
when  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  La.  After  tfie 
war  he  returned  to  Washington,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death.  In  1840  he  prepared  a 
'Digest  of  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  (5ourt  of 
Alabama,*  and  was  the  author  of  'Phillips' 
Practice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.*  As  one  of  die  enunent  lawyers  of  his 
time,  he  was  connected  with  some  of  the  most 
noted  law  cases  of  tiie  comitiy. 
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PHILLIPS.  PUUp,  American  Method 

evangelist  and  singer:  b.  (3iautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.,  13  Aug.  1834;  d.  Delaware,  Ohio,  25  June 
189S.  In  1861  he  opened  a  music  store  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  during  the  Gvil  War  held  song 
services  in  many  nortftem  cities  to  aid  the 
Christian  Commission,  and  in  1866  was  musical 
editor  of  the  Melbodist  Book  Cx>ncem.  In  1868 
he  visited  England,  where  he  sang  200  nights 
for  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  preftared  for 
them  ^Tfae  Atnerican  Sacred  Soogster,*  of 
which  1,100,000  copies  were  sold.  He  traveled 
with  D.  L.  Moody  (q.v.),  and  in  1872  made  a 
singing  tour  of  the  world.  He  published 
'Spring  Blossoms*  (1865) ;  'Hallowed  Songs' 
(1871) ;  'Our  New  Hymnal*  (1894),  etc 

PHILLIPS,  Samuel,  American  colonial 
clergyman:  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  17  Feb.  1690;  d. 
Andover;  Mass.,  5  June  1771.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1706;  smdicd  dieohmr  and 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  or  South 
Parish  Church  of  Andover,  in  1711,  a  jnatorate 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  a  notably 
strict  Calvinist  in  his  theology.  His  4>rother, 
John,  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Wendell 
PhiUips  (q.v.),  aind  his  nands<m,  Samuel  Phil* 
lips,  was  tiie  foimder  of  PhilUps  Academy  at 
^dover. 

PHILLIPS,  Samuel,  American  lawyer  and 
l^islator:  b.  North  Andover,  Mass.,  7  Feb. 
1752;  d.  Andover,  Mass.,  10  Feb.  1802.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  Samud  Phillips  (1690-1771) 
(q.v.),  and  was  die  fifth  of  the  name.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1771.  He  succeeded 
his  father  as  town  clerk  of  Andover  in  1773, 
was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  1775- 
80,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  constitutional  con- 
vention, 1779-80.  He  sat  in  the  State  senate 
1780-1801  (excrating  in  1787-88),  was  lieuten- 
ant-BOvemor  1801-02;  and  justice  of  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  Essex  C>>unty,  1781-9& 
He  is  best  known  as  the  founder  of  PhilUps 
Academy,  a  project  conceived  fcy  him  soon  after 
leaving  college  and  to  the  furtherance  of  which 
he  induced  his  uncle,  John  Phillips  (q.v.),  the 
founder  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  to  con- 
tribute. (See  Phillips  (Andover)  Academy). 
His  daughter,  Man',  was  Ae  moth'er  of  Bislu^ 
Phillips  Brooks  (q.v.).  After  his  death  his 
wife  assisted  in  the  foimding  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminaiy. 

PHILLIPS,  Stephen,  English  poet:  b. 
Somertown,  near  Oxford,  28  July  ia8;  d.  9 
Dec.  1915.  He  abandoned  an  C5xford  career  to 
go  on  ihe  stage  in  Frank  Benson's  oonqiany,  in 
which  he  played  in  his  time  many  parts  and 
gained  the  experience  which  later  was  so 
^eatty  to  aid  him  in  the  dramaturgic  construc- 
tton  of  his  works.  -His  first  serious  effort, 
'Eremns*  (1894),  though  praised  by  Stopford 
Brooke  and  Addington  Symonds,  attracted  little 
general  notice.  It  was  later  withdrawn  ^  die 
audior.  <Christ  in  Hades  and  Other  Poems* 
(1896)  found  generous  eulogists,  but  it  was  not 
until  nis  'Poems*  (1897),  a  small  collection, 
was  crowned  fcy  the  'Academy'  as  die  best 
work  of  die  year  vritfi  the  first  prize  of  100 
guineas,  that  Phillips  achieved  a  reputation.  In 
his  later  works  he  suocessfuUy  revived  the  Eng- 
lish poetic  drama.  Some  discerning  critics 
have  regarded  certain  of  the  'Poems*  as  his 
finest  worir,  hat  flie  dearth  of  poetiy  in  the 
En^idt  dnuna  gave  to  <Paola  and  Fiaacesca^ 
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(1899):  <Hen>d>  (1900),  and  <UIy9ses^  (1902), 
and  <Tbe  Last  H«r'  (1908),  a  greater  interest 
Ulysses  was  presented  in  ue  Ufiited  States  in 
1903.   His  omer  works  include  *New  Poems* 

(1903);  <The  Sin  of  David'  (1904);  'Nero> 
(1906)  ;  <Pietro  of  Siena'  (1910) ;  *The  New 
Inferno'  (1910);  < The  King'  (1912);  *Lyric8 
and  Dramas'  (1913);  <Iole>  (1913) ;  <Arma- 

Sddon*  (191S);  ^Panama'  (1915).  See 
bbod;  Paolo  and  Psakcesca. 

PHILLIPS,  Thomas,  English  painter:  b. 
Dudley,  Worcestershire,  18  Oct.  1770;  d.  Lon- 
don, 20  April  1845.  He  was  an  early  pupil  of 
Edington,  the  glass-painter  at  Birmtn^am,  and 
worked  as  his  assistant  until  1790,  when  he 
went  to  London  and  was  employed  isy  West  in 
executing  a  design  for  the  windows  in  Saint 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  Soon  afterward  he 
begw  to  devote  his  time  to  portraits  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  f  ashionaibte  portrait  paint- 
ers of  his  day,  in  spite  of  the  competition  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  as  well  as  of  Hoflfner, 
Shee,  Owen  and  Beeche^.  His  *  Venus  and 
AdfHiis'  (1803)  secured  his  election  as  a  Royal 
Academician,  and  in  182S  ho  was  appointed 
Fuseli's  successor  as  professor  of  painting  at 
the  Rf^^  Academy.  His  lectures  were  pub- 
lished in  1833.  He  was  very  successful  in 
catching  a  likeness,  and  his  portrait  of  Napo- 
leon, painted  by  stealth  with  the  connivance  of 
the  impress  Josephine,  is  now  at  Petworth,  and 
been  frequently  engraved;  that  of  David 
Wilkie  by  him  is  in  the  National  Gallery.  He 
also  painted  well-known  likenesses  of  Lord 
Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Sa)t^  as  well  as  of 
CraU>e^  Chantrey.  Southey.  C6leri<^  Camp- 
tell,  Rogers  and  Sir  Hvaaphrty  Davy. 

PHILLIPS,  Thomu  W.,  American  capi- 
talist and  le^slator:  b.  Mount  Jadcson,  Pa., 
1835 ;  d.  1912.  He  acquired  vast  interests  in  oil 
wells  and  was  one  of  the  largest  individual  oil 
producers  of  the  country.  'He  was  also  inter- 
ested in  politics  and  'during  the  GarBetd  cam- 
paign of  1880  originated  the  campaign  text- 
oook.  From  1893  to  1897  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  where  he  introduced  the  "bill  creating 
Uie  Industrial  Commission.  He  served  on  the 
newly-fonned  ComnisncHi  and  in  1902  submit- 
ted a  sitfiplementary  report  whidi  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  the  Bureau  ot  Corporations. 

PHILLIPS.  Ulrich  Bonnell,  edticator  and 
eeotMHnist:  b.  La  Grange^  C^a.,  4  Nov.  1877. 
He  graduated  at  the  Umversity  of  Georgia, 
A,B.,  1897;  AM.,  1899;  and  there  was  Fellow 
and  tutor  in  history  1897-1900.  In  1901  he 
was  awarded  the  Justin  Winsor  prize  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  From  1900- 
02  he  was  Fellow  of  Cxdumfaia  University 
where  he  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1902. 
He  was  instructor  in  history  1902-07  and  as- 
sistant professor  1907-06  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin;  professor  of  history  and  political 
science,  Tulane  Universitjj  1908-11;  and  from 
1911  professor  of  American  history  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  also  acted  as 
research  assistant  at  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  1904-06;  was  couaborator  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  1905- 
09;  was  army  camp  educational  director, 
Y.M.C.A,,  Camp  (kirdon,  1917;  and  is  i^sociate 
of  many  learned  societies.  He  came  into  in- 
ternational prominence  as  the  author  of  nu- 
menms  artides  on  the  economics  of  ^veiyt 


on   the  plantation   system   and  ante-bellum 

Klitics.  lie  edited  'Plantation  and  Frontier 
Kuments'  (19091;  <The  Correspondence  of 
Robert  Toombs,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  and 
Howell  Cobb'  (1913):  and  is  author  of 
'Georgia  and  State  Rights'  (1902);  'History 
of  Transportation  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Belt' 
(1908);  Life  of  Robert  Toombs'  (1913); 
*History  of  American  Negro  Slavery*  (1918). 

PHILLIPS,  Weadell.  American  orator  and 
reformer:  b.  Boston,  29  Nov.  1811;  d.  there,  2 
Feb.  1884.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1831,  a  classmate  of  J.  L.  Motley  (q.v.).  After 
three  years'  study  at  the  Harvard  Law  School 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834 ;  but  he  took 
slight  interest  in  the  legal  profession.  On  21 
Oct.  1835  he  saw  (garrison  (q.v.)  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Boston  by  those  "gentle- 
men of  property  and  standing,*  as  the  press 
styled  them,  who  had  4>eeB  disappointed  in  their 
original  purpose  of  brinmng  Geoi^e  Thompson 
(q.v.)  to  the  tar-kettle.  From  that  time  he  was 
an  Abolitionist,  with  which  interest  he  identified 
himself  in  1836i  He  came  at  once  into  promi- 
nence by  his  g;reat  Faneuil  Hall  speech  of  8 
Dec  1837.  Through  the  efforts  of  W.  E  Chan- 
ning  a  meeting  had  there  been  assembled  suit- 
ably to  protest  against  the  murder  of  E.  P. 
Lovejoy  (q.v.)  at  Alton,  III,  while  defending 
the  freedom  of  the  press  against  a  pro-slavery 
mob.  But  the  entire  purpose  of  the  gatherim; 
seemed  likely  to  be  defeated  by  James  T. 
Austin,  a  parishioner  of  Channing  and  attomey- 
generu  ot  Massachusetts,  who,  in  a  singularly 
absurd  outburst  likened  the  Alton  rabble  to  the 
patriots  of  the  Revolution  and  declared  that 
Lovejoy  had  (wrished  *as  the  fool  diedi.'  It 
appeared  not  improbable  that  these  most  ill- 
considered  remarks  mi^t  divide  the  audience, 
when  Phillips,  by  invitation,  took  the  platform 
and  made  answer.  ''When,*  he  said,  as  he  be- 
gan that  stinging  rebuke,  *I  heard  the  gentle- 
man lay  down  principles  which  placed  the  riot- 
ers, incendiaries  and  murderers  of  Alton  side 
by  side  with  Otis  and  Hancodc,  with  Quincy 
and  Adams,  I  thou^t  those  pictured  lips  (here 
indicating  the  ^rtraits  in  die  hall)  would  have 
broken  into  voice  to  rebuke  the  recreant  Amei^ 
ican,  the  slanderer  of  the  dead.*  Phillips  be- 
came forthwith  the  chief  of  American  orators 
and  the  apostle  of  the  Garrisonian  school  of 
abolition.  He  accepted  the  creed  of  Garrison 
almost  without  condition,  though  he  became  but 
gradually  a  disunionist  and  was  never  a  non- 
resistant.  In  1839  he  withdrew  from  profes- 
sional practice,  being  unwilling  to  bind  himself 
b^  the  advocate's  oaUi  of  fealty  to  the  Constitu- 
Uon.  Later,  for  a  similar  reason,  he  declined 
Conp'essional  candidacy.  With  Garrison  he  op- 
posed in  1839-40  the  attempt  to  debar  any  from 
the  anti-slavery  platform  on  the  ground  of  dif- 
ferences in  religious  faith,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Abolitionists  into  a  political  party.  He 
disagreed,  however,  with  (jarrison  in  1854  in 
regard  to  Lincoln's  re-election,  which  he  did 
not  favor;  and  in  1865.  respecting  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which 
Garrison  held  then  to  have  concluded  its  mis- 
sion. Phillips  believed  that  the  education  and 
«ifranchisement  of  the  n^o  ought  to  be  ac- 
complished, and  was  elected  in  Garrison's  place 
to  the  presidency  of  the  society,  a  post  which 
he  held  until  the  disbandment,  9  April  1870,  con- 
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sequent  upon  the  passage  of  the  tSth  amend- 
ment. Btit  his  activities  did  not  now  pauie 
here.  He  thought  the  task  of  reform  was  never 
done,  and  on  this  idea  placed  a  most  valuable 
emphasis.  So  he  spoke  for  the  In<Kan,  for  the 
Irish,  for  irai>rovements  in  the  criminal  law  and 
prison  administration,  for  women  suffrage,  for 
legislative  control  of  the  sale  of  liquor  and 
against  accumulations  of  corporate  wealth 
dangerous  to  tiie  State.  In  all  these  catises 
niillips  was  never  even  remotely  the  dema- 
gogue, though  at  times  his  associates  may  have 
been  such.  He  received  in  1870  about  20fiOO 
votes  as  labor-reform  and  temperance  candi- 
date for  the  governorship  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  known  also  for  years  as  one  of  the 
kings  of  the  American  lyceum,  among  his 
roost  famous  addresses  being  'The  Lost  Arts,* 
*Toassaint  I'Ouverture*  and  'Daniel  O'Con- 
nelL*  Among  his  occasional  orations  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  memory  of  Theodore  Parker 
((l.v.)  and  that  on  <The  Scholar  in  a  Republic,^ 
given  in  1881  at  the  centennial  of  the  Harvard 
rbi  Beta  Kappa.  A  scholar  himself,  in  the  nar- 
rower acceptance,  Phillips  was  not.  The  course 
of  his  activities  did  not  allow  this ;  but  he  was 
a  considerable  reader,  appropriated  to  his  own 
uses  all  that  he  studied  and  found  ample  supply 
of  needful  illustration  in  the  history  of  the 
English  Revolution  of  1630^  on  vkam  sttbject 
he  had  once  read  every  woric  obtainable.  Conr 
temporary  evidence  as  to  his  oratory  is  unani- 
mous and  places  him  with  Webster  and  Everett 
His  method  was  far  different  from  theirs;  be 
replaced  their  rounded  sonority  by  the  easy, 
limpid  and  colloquial  style  which  since  his  time 
has  remained  the  type  of  the  best  American 
public  speech.  He  spoke  with  much  repose, 
did  not  lack  for  appropriate  wit  and  was  superb 
in  sarcasm,  epigram  or  invective.  He  sur- 
rendered worldly  preferment  to  identify  him- 
self with  a  despised  proj>aganda;  he  gained 
his  fame  and  saw  his  victory  against  heavy 
odds,  opposed  to  the  inertia  of  a  generu 
prejudice.  Many  of  his  speeches  were,  as 
rqiorts  show,  sword-j)lay  with  a  hostile  audi- 
ence. Of  course,  under  existing  conditions, 
he  made  mistakes,  but  his  fine  attamments  were 
always  finely  used.  He  contributed  to  Anti- 
Slavery  Standard  and  The  LU/erator,  and 
wrote  several  pamphlets.  A  collection  of  his 
'Speeches,  Lectures  and  Letters,^  edited  by  J. 
Ridpath,  was  published  in  1864 ;  a  second  series, 
by  T.  C.  Pease  in  1892.  Consult  Austin,  G.  L., 
'Life  and  Times  of  Wendell  Phillips'  (new 
ed.,  Boston  1893) ;  Martin,  W.  C,  «Wenden 
Phillips  The  Agitator"  in  'American  Reform- 
ers' (New  York  1890) ;  Russell,  C  E.,  'The 
Story  of  Wendell  Phillips,  Soldier  of  the  Com- 
mon  Good*  (Chicago  1914):  Sears,  l^renzo, 
'Wendell  Phillips,  (Jrator  and  Agitator'  (New 
York  19Q9) ;  also  works  treating  of  the  anti- 
slavery  period  and  its  leaders. 

PHILLIPS,  WOliam,  American  merchant 
son  of  Samuel  PhilUps  (1690-1771) :  b.  1722;  d. 
1604.  He  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston, 
and  becoming  interested  in  Ac  ptt)ject  of  an 
academy  at  Andover  as  outlined  by  his  nephew, 
Samuel  Phillips  (1751-1802),  gave  to  it  an 
amount  equal  to  ib^t  contributed  by  his  brother 
Samuel.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massacht>> 
setts  legislature  and  bdd  various  p<rfltical  offices 
of  importance. 
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PHnXIPS,  Wflliun,  American  educational 
benefactor,  son  of  William  Phillips  (1722- 
1804) :  b.  Boston.  Mass.,  10  April  1750;  d.  there, 
26  May  1827.  He  engaged  in  business  with  his 
father,  became  wealthy  and  was  12  times  chosen 
lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts  (1812-23). 
At  his  death  he  bequeathed  large  sums  to 
Phillips  (Andover)  Academy  and  to  Andover 
Theological  Seminary. 

PHILLIPS,  William  Addison,  American 
soldier:  b.  Paisley,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  14 
Jan.  1824;  d.  Fort  Gibson,  Okla.,  30  Nov.  1893. 
He  received  an  academic  education  prior  to  the 
migration  of  his  father's  family  to  America  in 
1838.  He  grew  to  manhood  on  a  farm  in 
Illinois.  At  the  age  of  22  he  engaged  in  news- 
paper work  and  later  began  the  stu^  of  law. 
In  1855  he  went  to  Kansas  as  a  special  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune.  Al- 
though he  was  offered  a  large  salary  to  go  to  - 
the  front  as  a  correspondent  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  he  chose  rather  to  enter 
the  volunteer  milita^  service.  He  was  com- 
missioned major  of  the  Ist  Indian  Home 
Guard  regiment  in  1862  and  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  the  colonelcy  of  the  3d  Indian  Home 
Guard  re^ment.  He  commanded  the  Indian 
brigade,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Gibson,  and 
for  a  time  commanded  a  division,  though  never 
promoted  above  the  rank  of'colonel.  His  posi- 
tion as  the  ranking  Federal  military  com- 
mander in  the  Indian  Territoiy  during  most 
of  the  time  for  two  years  was  one  which  called 
for  the  exerdse  of  energy,  tact,  diplomacy  and 
administrative  ability  of  a  high  order  as  well 
as  a  large  degree  of  military  skill.  From  1873 
to  1879  he  represented  the  nrst  Kansas  district 
til  Congress.  Almost  radically  progressive  in 
his  views,  he  was  a  careful  student  of  eco- 
nomics and  sociology,  as  evidenced  by  his 
work,  'Labor,  Land  and  Law,'  which  vras  pub- 
lished in  1886.  After  his  retirement  frcMU  Con- 
gress he  served  for  some  years  as  an  attorney 
for  the  Cherokee  Nation.  He  was  buried  at 
Salina,  Kan.,  of  which  town  he  was  one  of  the 
founders. 

PHILLIPS   (ANDOVER)  ACADBMY, 

a  celebrated  college  preparatory  school  for  boys 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  founded  25  April  17/8^ 
opened  30  April  1778  and  incoiporated  4  Oct 
1780.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  initiative  of 
Samuel  Phillips  (1751-1802).  The  property, 
originally  ooiiveyed  to  the  academy  trustees  by 
Samuel  Phillios  (the  elder)  and  his  brother 
^ohn,  consisted  of  141  acres  with  several  build- 
ings upon  it,  in  Andover,  200  acres  in  Jaffrey, 
N.  H.,  and  some  $8^000  in  cash.  In  1785  a  new 
academy  building  was  erected,  the  gift  of  the 
three  brothers,  Samoet,  John  and  William  Phil- 
lips. The  trustees  of  the  academy  were  vested 
in  1807  with  authority  to  receive  and  hold 
funds  for  a  theological  school  and  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Andover  Theological  Semtnanr 
(q.v.)  was  founded  the  next  year.  The  acad- 
emy has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  insfi* 
tutions  of  its  land  in  this  country,  and  in 
recent-  years  its  equipment  has  been  very  ma- 
terially increased,  the  archaeological  department 
with  ample  endowment  and  costly  building 
being  one  of  the  most  notable  of  recent  gifts. 
The  larger  number  of  the  students  go  to  Har- 
vard and  Yale  on  leaving  the  academy,  and  the 
institution  .is,  therefore,  based  on  the  require- 
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menta  of  those  lUureniticBL  It  accommodates 
about  400  pupils.  Its  endowment  now  amounts 

to  about  $500,000,  and  outside  of  invested  funds 
the  acaderay  property  amounts  in  value  to 
$500,000.  There  are  60,000  volumes  in  the  sev- 
eral libraries  of  the  institution.  Consult 
Adams,  ^Some  Famous  American  Schools' 
(1903). 

PHILLIPS  (KXETER)  ACADBMV,  a 

noted  American  college  preparatory  school  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  incorporated  3  April  1781,  en- 
dowed by  John  Phillips,  9  Jan.  1782,  opened 
7  May  1783.  The  institution  was  the  earliest 
of  an  educational  character  incorporated  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Iceislature,  and  was  named 
in  honor  of  its  fotmder,  John  PhilUps  (q-r.)* 
^ose  rafts  to  it  totaled  ^5,000.  It  accommo- 
dates 300  and  odd  students.  Like  the  sister 
institution  at  Andorer,  it  has  prospered  greatly 
in  recent  years,  and  many  new  and  commodi- 
ous buildings  have  been  erected  within  the  past 
decade,  the  most  notable  of  these  being  the 
great  dining  hall,  built  in  1903.  It  has  an 
endowment  of  $400,000  and  an  annual  income 
of  $100,000.  Its  ahimni  nmnber  about  10,000. 
A  manced  characteristic  of  die  school  is  its 
thorough  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of  self- 
government.  Consult  Adams,  <Some  Famotu 
American  Schools*  (1903). 

PHILLIPSBURa  fOlM-b«rg,  N.  J.,  town 
in  Warren  County,  on  the  Delaware  River,  and 
on  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western, 
Lehigh  and  Hudson  and  the  Lehi^  Vall^ 
railroads,  about  60  miles  in  direct  line  west  of 
Newark.  It  was  settled  in  1749,  and  in  1861 
was  incorporated.  It  has  good  water  power 
and  excellent  facilities  for  transportation.  The 
diief  manufacturing  establishments  are  foun- 
dries and  fumacest  rptlroad  shops  for  the  five 
railroads,  horsedwe  worics,  boiler  and  drill 
works,  machine  abofis,  stove  works,  sheet  iron 
works,  silk  mills  and  ,large  coal  yards.^  Its 
prominent  public  buildings  are  its  municipal 
buildings,  several  business  edifices,  the  cfanrcba 
and  s<£ool5.  It  has  sevend  private  business 
schools,  public  and  parish  schools  and  a  public 
librar)'.  The  government  is  administered  under 
a  revised  chafer  of  1875  and  is  vested  in  a 
commisaon  of  five,  which  holds  office  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  Pop.  15,652. 

PHILLPOTT8,  fU'pfits.  Z6m.  Engliah 
BovcHst:  b.  Mount  Aboo,  ladk,  4  Nov.  1862. 
After  serving  as  clerk  in  a  fire  mrarance  office 
at  Plvmonth  in  1880-90,  he  studied  in  London 
for  me  stage,  bat  found  *4ii8  abili^  did  not 
justify  perseverance.*  His  earlier  works  are 
of  inferior  value.  Among  his  representative 
books  are  ^Down  Dartmoor  Way>  (1895); 
<Lying  Prophets'  (1897);  <Chikiren  of  the 
Uiat>  (1896);  (Sons  of  the  Morning*  (1900); 
«The  Good  Red  Enrth^  (1901);  <The  Striking 
H<rars>  (1901):  *The  River*  (1902);  *My 
Devon  Year>  (1903);  ^The  Secret  Woman> 
(dramatized  in  1912) ;  ^Knock  at  a  Venture* 
(1905);  'The  Portreeve*  (1906);  ^Thc  Vir- 
gin in  Judgment*  (1906)  ;  <The  Three  Broth- 
ers' (1909);  'Dance  of  the  Months*  (1911); 
«Tfae  Forest  on  the  HtU*  (1912);  'The 
Iscariot*  (poem  1912) ;  'Widcombe  Fasr> 
(19U) ;  ^Curtain  Raisers*  (1914) ;  'Old  Dela- 
bole*  (1915)  :  ^The  Human  fik^  and  the  War> 
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(1916) ;  <The  Chronidet  of  Saint  Tyd>  <1M7) ; 
and  'Storm  in  a  Teacnp*  (1919).  Phinpotts  is 
the  recognized  interpreter  of  Dartmoor  fdk 
and  scenexy,  and  received  high  praise  from 
R.  D.  Blaiimore  (q.v.). 

'PHILO  BYBLIUS,  fTlfi  bibll-iis.  Heren- 
nina,  Phcenician  grammarian:  b.  Byblos,  Phoe- 
nicia; flourished  oetween  64  and  141  ajk  He 
is  tne  author  of  a  famous  historical  work, 
*(^ncenung  Cities  and  Their  Renowned  Qti- 
zens.*  It  15  in  30  books  and  has  proved  the 
thesaurus  of  later  grammarians.  He  also  ex- 
ecuted a  translation  of  the  alleged  work  of 
Sanchuniathon  (q.v.).  of  wfiich  some  trag- 
ments  have  survived  and  have  been  published 
in  the  third  volume  of  Muller's  'Fragmenta 
Historicorum  Graecorum,*  VoL  III.  "nie  al- 
leged complete  text  of  Sanchoniathon,  whidi 
was  diKovered  in  a  Portuguese  monastery  and 
published  by  Wagenfeld  (1837),  proved  to  be 
a  forgecy. 

PHILO  jrUDAUS,  joo-de^fts.  Jewish  phi- 
losopher: b.  fllxHit  20  B.C;  d.  not  toter  man 
S4  A.D.  He  went  to  Rome  in  ^  a.i>.  tts  one  of 
a  deputation  from  Alexandria  to  the  Emperor 
CaUgula,  to  persuade  him  to  release  the  Jews 
from  the  obligation  of  adoring  the  imperial 
statue.  He  was  the  oldest  of  five  deputies. 
This  and  the  fact  that  he  visited  Jerusalem 
and  belonged  to  a  vrealthy  family  is  nearly  all 
that  is  known  of  his  life. 

Before  the  time  of  Philo  the  Hellenized  Jews 
(see  Hellenists),  particularly  those  of  Alex- 
andria, had  bMTun  to  blend  the  ideas  of  the 
Greek  pUlosopners  widi  the  teeiching  of  their 
own  sacred  books;  but  as  they  generally  held 
that  the  Pentateuch  itself  was  Uie  source  of  in- 
spiration from  which  the  Greeks  derived  what 
was  true  in  their  philosophy,  they  endeavored 
by  allegorical  interpretations  of  their  own 
books  to  find  ^indications  of  the  profotmdest 
doctrines  of  philosophy  in  the  simplest  stories 
of  the  Pentateuch.*  It  was  in  this  school  that 
Philo  was  {wrought  up.  His  philosophy  was 
thus  strictly  a  theosophy.  It  rested,  as  its  <firect 
foundation,  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  an  in- 
spired revelation,  and  with  these  it  incorporated 
the  speculations  of  the  writer,  founded  on  the 
systems  of  Greek  philosophy,  which  best  har- 
monized with  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  especially  on  the  ^lilosophy  of 
Plato. 

Philo's  idea  of  God  was  partiy  rdigioa^ 

Eartly  ^hiloso^ical.  From  his  faith  as  a  Jew 
e  denved  the  principle  diat  (>od  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  a  personal  beirig,  but  in  developing 
his  conception  of  God  he  is  indebted  chiefly  to 
philosophical  speculations.  He  held  that  God 
ts  incorporeal  and  only  cognizable  by  reason. 
He  is  the  most  universal  of  beings,  and  higher 
than  knowledge,  goodness  or  ■beauty.  Per  se. 
He  hbs,  strictly  spealdne,  no  attributes,  being 
pure,  unqualified  bang;  he  ^  tbe^fore  tvcom- 
prehensible.  The  attnbutes  ascribed  to  God  in 
Scripture  are  to  be  understo<>d  only  figuratively. 
God  is  present  everywhere  in  the^  material  om- 
verse  by  his  operations ;  nowhere  in  his  essence. 
God  is  the  only  free  being.  All  others  are  sub- 
ject to  necessity.  Philo's  notions  of  matter 
are  not  ronarkaUy  consistent.  He  held  GoA  to 
be  too  perfect  to  liave  luty  association  with  \x, 
yet  he  holds  Him  to  be  tlw  Creator  of  the  tun- 
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verse.  Between  God  and  the  world  there  is  an 
intermediate  being,  the  Logos.  He  wavers  in 
his  account  of  the  Logos  also.  The  Logos  is 
the  most  universal  o£  all  beings  except  God. 
The  Logos  contains  in  itself  the  sum  of  ideas  — 
powers  or  spiritual  forms  which  pervade  the 
universe,  and  which  are  creative,  governing, 
foreseeing,  law-giving,  etc.  These  forms  are 
also  regarded  as  either  qualities  of  the  deity  or 
distinct  persons.  Sophia,  wisdom,  is  sometimes 
considered  as  the  first  of  the  potencies  of  the 
ho&as,  sometimes  as  the  mother  of  the  Logos. 
God  created  the  world  as  already  indicated,  by 
the  agencies  of  these  potencies,  or  of  the  U^ps 
in  whom  they  reside,  out  of  unqualified  matter. 
He  gives  the  Logos  die  titles  of  Son  of  God, 
Paraclete,  and  Metfiator  between  God  and  Man. 

Man  is  a  dtial  being,  having  a  soul  that 
came  from  God,  tied  to  a  body  that  naturally 
tends  to  things  of  sense ;  toy  the  aid  of  God 
the  soul  ma^  be  lifted  above  the  body  and  ulti- 
mately regain  its  original  source. 

In  interpreting  Scripture  Philo  recognizes  a 
double  sense,  the  allegorical,  which  is  me  more 
important,  and  the  literal,  which  is  not  to  be 
neglected.  The  anthropomorpbic  representa- 
tions of  God  in  Scripture  he  regarded  as  an 
acccnmiodation  to  the  sensual  nature  of  man. 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  him  that  the 
law,  which  emanates  from  the  being  who  is 
both  the  creator  and  the  father  of  the  universe, 
is  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  that  he  who  vio- 
lates it  is  punished  by  natural  events.  Consult 
Drummond.  'Philo  Judanis*  (1888);  Cony- 
•bfarc,  *Philo  about  liK  Contemplative  Life^ 
11895);  Freudentfaal.  *Die  Erkenntnislehre 
Philons  von  Alexandria*  (1891),  and  the  *Je«- 
ish  Encyclopedia.^ 

PHILOBIBLON,  fi-l6-Hb'I6n,  a  prose 
eulogy  of  books  and  learning  written  in  Latin 
by  lodiard  Aungerville,  called  Richard  de  Bury 
from  his  birthplace  (1287).  He  was  Wshop  of 
Durham  and  lord  high  chancellor  and  treasurer 
under  Edward  III.  The  work  was  finished  in 
1300.  and  first  printed  at  Cologne  in  147a 
<Philobibton'  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  hand- 
book to  the  libmry  which  he  founded  in  con- 
nection yfith  Durham  College  at  Oxford  (after- 
ward suppressed).  It  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  how  he  collected  his  library,  describes 
the  state  of  learning  in  England  and  France 
and  closes  with  an  explanation  of  the  rules  for 
the  management  of  his  library,  which  were 
founded  on  those  adopted  for  Ae  library  of 
the    Sorbonne.   An    American    edition  was 

?rinted  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  0861),  by  Samuel 
land,  and  the  Latin  text,  with  translation  by 
Andrew  F.  West,  was  issued  by  the  Grolier 
Club  of  New  York  (1889).  See  AoMOEaviLLE, 
Richard. 

PHILOCHORUS,  fil-6k'6-rfis.  Greek  his- 
torian :  flourished  in  Athene  between  306  b.c. 
and  260  B.C  Suidas  states  him  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Eratosthenes,  an  adherent  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelpha>,  and  a  Utter  opponent  of 
Demetriat  PoUorcetes  and  his  son,  the  latter  of 
wIkmb  had  him  put  to  death  when  he  took  pos- 
sesuon  of  Athens.  His  best-known  wotk, 
*Atthi8,>  a  history  of  Atheps  dating  from  the 
remotest  period  of  dieir  history  down  to  the 
death  of  the  att^or,  is  the  most  valtiable  and 
uithentic  of  the  special '  histories  o£  Attica. 


Fragments  of  it  are  preserved  in  MfiUcr's  ^Frag- 
menta  Historicorum  GraKorum*  (1841). 

PHILOCTETBS,  fll-dk-te'tiz,  Greek 
archer.  He  was  a  friend  and  armor  bearer  of 
Heracles,  who  bequeathed  to  Urn  his  bow  and 
arrows.  As  one  of  the  sttitors  of  Helen  he 
started  with  seven  ships  for  the  Trojan  War, 
but  becoming  ill  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent  was 
left  by  the  Greeks  on  the  island  of  Lemnos.  An 
oracle  declared  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  arrows  of  Heracles,  and  Ulysses 
and  Diomcdes  journeyed  to  Lemnos,  whence 
Fhiloctetes  accompanied  them  to  Troy  and 
fongfat  bravely  until  the  was  taken,  slaymg 
Fans  widi  one  of  his  poisoned  arrows.  The 
legend  WM  dramaticed  by  Sophocles,  £schylus 
and  Euri^des,  the  plav  by  Sophocles  still  sur^ 
viving. 

PHILODBMUS,  ni-d-de'miis,  Greek  E|n- 
curean  philosopher  and  epigrammatic  poet,  a 
contemporary  of  Gcero.  He  was  a  resident  of 
(Sadiara  in  Palestine,  and  a  leading  Epicurean 
of  his  time.  The  <  Greek  An1^k«y>  contains 
34  of  his  epigrams. 

PHILOLAUS,  fB-d-ia'iis,  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher; according  to  Plato  he  was  a  contem- 

Soraiv  of  Socrates,  and  was  bom  in  Magna 
IrsecNa.  He  left  Metapontum  on  account  of 
political  disturbances  and  entered  Lucania. 
Later  on  he  visited  Thebes.  The  teacfainf^  of 
Pythagoras  were  for  the  first  time  committed 
to  writing  by  him.  The  only  f  raf^nents  of  this 
work  which  are  extant  B6ddi  declares  to  be 
genuine  (1819).  Their  genuineness  hias,  how- 
ever, been  denied  by  Schaarschmidt,  ^Dic 
angebliche  Schriftstellerd  des  Phik>Iaus>  (1864). 
Some  of  diem  are  tmdoubtedly  authentic,  others 
spurious. 

PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
American.  See  Auesicah  FHiuuxncAL  Asso- 
ciation. 

PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  British,  a 

sode^  founded  in  London.  1842,  for  the  study 
of  language  according  to  its  sdentific  analysis. 
It  publishes  annually  its  'Transactions.'  a 
volume  of  papers  read  at  its  meetings,  which 
are  held  monthly  from  November  to  June. 
The  most  important  work  of  the  British  Philo- 
logical Society  has  been  the  publication  of  the 
<New  Englim  Dictionary,'  which  was  begun 
under  the  editorriiip  of  James  (later  Sir  James) 
A.  H.  Murray  in  1857,  and  has  not  yet  been 
ccnnpleted. 

PHILOLOGY.  See  Language.  SoENCBOT. 

PHILOMEL,  a  poetic  name  for  the  night- 
ingale (q^.),  espedally  the  large  Adatic 
species  (Daulias  Philomela)  or  the  Persian 
form  (D.  hafiri). 

PHILOMELA,  fil-6-me'l4.  in  Greek  n^- 
thology,  daughter  of  Pandion,  kinR  of  Athens; 
was  hy  fraud  won  by  Tereus.  a  Thracian  king, 
to  be  his  bride,  Tereus  pretending  that  his  wife, 
Procne,  her  sister,  was  dead.  Lest  Philomela 
should  reveal  her  wrongs,  Tereus  cut  out  her 
tongue.  But  she  contrived  to  lacquaint  Procne 
her  story.  The  sisters  in  revenge  slew 
Itys,  son  of  Tereus,  and  served  him  to  his 
father  at  table.  The  gods  transformed  Philo- 
mela Into  a  nightingale  and  Tereus  and  Procne, 
Itys  and  Pandion  mto  other  birds. 

PHILOMELA,  The  Lady  Pitswater's 
Ni^itiiicale,  tiUc  of  a  ronance  by  Robert 
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Greene,  published  1592,  pFobaUv  founded  on 
the  story  of  Tito  bnd  Gtsippo  in  the  Decameron, 
or  the  ^novela  del  curioso  inqwrtinente*  related 
in  Don  Quixote,  Bode  1,  chap.  34  et  seq. 

PHILOPCEMEN.  f  n-6-pe'nten,  Grede  gen- 
eral and  statesman :  b.  Megalopolis,  Greece,  252 
sx.;  d.  Messene,  Greece,  183  b.c.  He  came  of 
a  noble  Arcadian  family,  was  orphaned  at  an 
early  age  and  brought  up  by  Oleander,  an  in- 
fluential citizen  of  Mantinea,  received  his  edu- 
cation under  the  philosophers  Ecdemus  bnd 
Demophanes,  and  gained  his  first  military  ex- 
perience in  the  border  raids  between  the 
Arcadians  and  Laconians.  In  222  he  aided  in 
the  defense  of  Megalopolis  lagainst  Cleomenes, 
king  of  Sparta,  and  in  221,  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  horsemen,  fought  under  the  Mace- 
donian king,  Anti^onus,  who  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Achsans  against  the  Spartans.  In  210  he 
was  appointed  general  of  the  Acheean  horse, 
and  in  209  accompanied  Philip  in  his  Ntpedition 
against  Elis,  conducted  himself  with  his  usual 
hraveiy  and  slew  in  >battle  die  Elean  com- 
mander Demophantus.  In  206  he  was  elected 
strategus  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  Achaean 
League,  an  ofBce  to  which  he  was  seven  times 
re-elected.  He  introduced  reforms  in  military 
arms  bnd  discipline,  and  brought  the  army  to- 
the  highest  state  of  efficiency  tt  had  attained 
unce  the  decline  of  Greece.  In  208  he  utterly 
routed  the  Spartans  under  Machanidas  at 
Mantinea  bnd  was  proclaimed  the  'liberator  of 
Greece'  at  the  N  em  can  festival.  In  194  he  was 
reappointed  strategus,  defeated  Nabis  in  192, 
forced  Sparta  to  enter  the  Aduean  Lebgue  and 
upon  her  revolt  in  188  defeated  her  forces  and 
compelled  her  to  adopt  Achaean  laws.  In  183, 
when  Philopcemen  lay  ill  at  Argos,  the  Messe- 
nians  revolted  and  he  arose  from  hie  sick-bed  to 
Idad  the  army  against  them,  though  now  a  man 
of  70.  He  was  captured  and  given  a  cup  of 
poison  by  Danocrates,  the  Messenian  leader. 
He  is  the  last  of  the  ffreat  Greek  commanders. 
Consult  Plutarch,  <Life  of  Philopcemen* ; 
Mahaffy,  ^Alexbnder's  Empire*  (1888). 

PHILOSOPHER  OF  FBRNEY,  The,  a 
title  by  whidi  Voltaire  was  known  on  account 
of  his  residence  from  1758  to  1788  at  Femcy. 
five  miles  northwest  of  Geneva. 

PHILOSOPHER  OF  HALIAESBURY. 
The,  a  title  pven  to  Thomas  Hobbes  (q.v.), 
who  was  born  at  Malmesbury  in  Wiltshire. 

PHILOSOPHER  OF  SANS  SOUCI, 
The,  a  name  which  Frederick  the  Great 
applied  to  himself  <ki  account  of  his  reudence 
at  the  pblace  of  Sans  Soud  which  he  built  at 
Potsdam. 

PHILOSOPHER  OF  WIMBLEDON, 
The,  a  name  bestowed  upon  John  Home  Tooke 
<q.T.),  the  political  writer  and  grammarian, 
whose  later  years  were  passed  at  Wimbledon, 
Surrey. 

PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE.  See  Al- 
chemy. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY,  Ameri- 
can.   See  Auekican  Philosophical  Society. 

PHILOSOPHY.    Definition  of  Philoso- 
phy.—  No  satisfactory  answer  to  &e  question, 
What  is  philosophy?   can  be  derived  either 
'  from  the- meanin(r  of  the  word,  or  from  the 
'Consensus  o£  (pinion  e:q>ressed  by  writet^i  on 


phikMophy,  unless  diese.  opinions  are  themsdves 
subjected  to  comparison  and  critidsm  from  the 
phifosiH»hic  point  of  view.  For  the  conception 
which  defines  the  task,  and  describes  the  - 
method  of  philosophy  is  itself  subjeti  to  change 
and  growth ;  and  accurate  and  harmonious  defi- 
nitions are  themselves  among  the  latest  prod- 
ucts of  any  pursuit  conducted  4^  a  truly  scien- 
tific method.  But  this,  like  every  odier  devel- 
opment, has  certain  permanent  features ;  it  fol- 
lows, more  or  less  closely,  certain  clearly  dis- 
cernible lines  of  movement  To  describe  diese 
features  emd  follow  these  lines  must,  therefore, 
determine  the  meHiod  of  our  attempt  to  answer 
the  question:    What  is  philosophy? 

In  its  most  general  meaning,  though  in 
rather  vague  and  aimless  fasluon,  philosopkis- 
ing  dates  back  to  die  very  beginnings  of  human 
mental  development.  The  savage  or  primitive 
man  (the  Naturmetuch),  instead  of  being,  as 
is  sometimes  supposed,  untroubled  bv  metaphys- 
ics, is  mudi  more,  if  this  were  possible,  naivdy 
and  necessarily  metatdiysical  than  is  his  civil- 
ized descendant.  But  the  results  of  his  reflec- 
tive thinking  over  the  prottlems  of  existence,  of 
the  origins  of  tilings  and  of  human  life  and 
destiny,  take  th:  forms  of  myth  and  legend 
rather  than  of  scientific  system. 

The  particular  tine  of  develc^ment  which 
chiefly  concerns  us  in  the  attempt  to  define 
I^ilosc^y  is  traced  back  to  the  Greeks.  This 
statement  is  true  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Hie 
Greeks  first  sqtarated  i^losophieal  q>eculation 
from  its  dependent  connection  with  religious 
myth  and  theoki^al  conceptions;  and  (2)  th^ 
are,  in  fact,  the  ancestors  of  that  4trandi  of  the 
universal  family  of  philosophers  to  which  we 
belong. 

History  of  Opinion. —  Originally,  a  loose 
and  wide  meaning  was  given  to  the  term  ^phi- 
losoi^er*  (^i^rfffufoc).  At  first,  it  stood  for  any 
man  who,  whether  hy  travel  or  reading  or  in- 
terest in  art,  had  the  spirit  and  acquisitions  of 
intellectual  culture.  Solon  was  said  to  have 
'traveled  through  many  lands  philosophizing* 
(Herodotus  i,  30) ;  and  Thucydides,  in  his  fu- 
neral oration  over  Pericles,  daims  for  all  the 
Greeks  that  they  love  the  beautiful  with  true 
simplicity,  and  "philosophize  without  effemi- 
nacy." The  earliest  more  systematic  attempts 
at  philosophy  among  the  Greeks  displaced  the 
theogonies  ot  the  poets,  or  their  explanations  of 
the  universe  as  due  to  the  actions  of  the  gods, 
with  cosmogonies,  or  speculations  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  things  and  the  causes  of  experience,  1^ 
means  of  loiown  physical  elements  or  ment^ 
principles.  As  yet,  however,  there  was_  no  dis- 
tinction between  philosophy  and  the  positive  sci- 
ences; and,  indeed,  science  did  not  exist  in  the 
modern  acceptance  of  the  term. 

It  is  customary  to  say  that  Socrates  was  the 
first  *to  lead  mankind  from  the  study  of  the 
universe  to  the  study  of  man* ;  bat  diis  is  oni^ 
relatively  true.  With  Plato  and  Aristotle  thT] 
more  definite  conception  of  the  sphere  of  phi-: 
losophy,  and  the  use  of  the  more  scientific 
method  for  its  pursuit,  began  ~  not  only  among 
the  Greeks  but  among  all  mankind   In  spite  of 
those  many  and  important  differences,  whi^ 
the  latter  seems  tp  have  taken  pains  to  exag- 
gerate, these  two  great  thinkers  are  in  stihstan- 
tial  agreement  as  u>  the  essential  nature  of 
phik»(«hy.  With  them  l)oth»  the  word  does 
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not  stand  for  any  one  particular  science  or  even 
for  the  aggregate  of  all  the  sdences;  on  thel 
contrary,  philosophy  is  hdd  hy  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle to  'be  the  supreme  and  only  true  science, 
or  knowledge  of  the  universal  and  unchanging^ 

^ta  taudit  that  philosophy  imparts  to  the 
miiia  sometmiq;  more  than  merely  "correct 
opinion' ;  that  it  deals  vidi  being,  and  not  wifh 
seeming;  with  the'truly  real;  it^  therefore,  im-. 
plies  the  acquisition  of  what  ts  knowable,  in 
the  highest  meaning  of  the  word.  But  the  es- 
sential and  immutable  ibeing  of  everything  ie  its 
idea;  and  of  all  the  ideas,  the  supreme  one  is 
the  idea  of  the  good.  Philosophy  is,  therefore, 
the  knowledge  of  the  ideal  and  absolute  ele-.. 
ments  of  things.  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hanoT 
regarded  philosophy  as  science,  or  knowledge, 
in  general;  in  his  scheme  it  comprised  lot 
speculative,  the  practical  and  the  artistic  sci- 
ences. But  there  was  also  a  *%rst  philosophy,* 
or  supreme  science;  and  in  his  conception  of 
this,  Aristotle  agrees  in  the  main  with  PlatOj, 
For  "first  philosophy^  investigates  being  as 
being;  it  inquires  into  the  first  principles  and 
ultimate  causes  of  things;  and  thus  it  renders 
possible  the  knowledge  of  that  absolute  princi- 
ple which  presupposes  nothing  more  ultimate 
than  itself.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of 
pfailosophjr  are  thus  held  to  be  its  certain^,  uni- 
versally, independence,  supremat^  and  a  kind 
of  divine  diaracter.  This  last  characteristic 
makes  it  worthy  of  honor  even  fby  Deity  itseU. 

Althou^  the  later  Greek  {rfiilosophy,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans, 
took  a  more  practical  turn,  and  although  phi- 
losophy during  the  Middle  Ages,  being  etor 
ployed  by  Christian  theologians  in  the  defense 
of  dogma,  lost  much  of  its  characterisucs  of 
independence  and  supremacy,  the  conceptions 
of  Uie  greater  Greek  thinkm  remaineti  sab- 
stantialhr  unchanged  down  to  modem  times. 
When  the  Renaissance  gave  bock  to  philosophy 
its  independence,  both  Bacon  and  Descartes  re- 1 
garded  philosophy  as  a  universal  science.  Thej 
former  twid  that  alt  human  cognitive  endeavors 
are  summed  up  in  history,  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy, which  correspond  to  the  Uiree  faculties  of 
memory,  imagination  and  reason.  Thus  every- 
thing which  is  an  object  of  knowledge  ty 
human  reason  falls  within  the  sphere  of  philos- 
ophy. Bacon,  too,  like  Aristotle  gave  a  special 
place  to  first  philosophy.  Descartes  regarded 
philosophy  as  a  universal  sdence;  but  first 
philosophy  is  the  science  of  principles, —  that  is, 
of  the  highest  generalizations  of  all  the  posi- 
tive sciences.  Descartes  did  in  a  way  for  mod- 
em philosophy  what  Socrates  is  siud  to  have 
done  for  Greek  philosophy;  he  made  its  point 
of  starting  a  critical  examination  of  the  mind 
of  man. 

With  Lodtt  and  Us  successors,  tut  espe- 
cially wifli  the  critical  philosophy  of  the 
•astounding  Kant*  (first  edition  of  his  'Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,*  1781)^  philosophy  became 
chiefly  an  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  cognitive 
powers  of  the  human  mind.  Thus  one  branch 
of  the  subject  —  namely,  the  philosophy  of 
knowledge,  or  epistemology — occupies  the  chief 
place  in,  it  it  does  not  usurp  the  whole  of.  the 
field  properly  covered  by  the  term.  Such  is  in 
a  peculiar  way  the  portion  of  Kant,  who  hol^ 
that  the  primary  and  chief  task  of  philosophy 
is  to  asccrtun  the  a  priori  elements  and  pnn- 
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dples  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  arrange  these 
together  into  a  system.  As  to  a  science  of  real- 
ity—  meaning  this,  the  knowledge  of  the 
worid  of  beings  that  exist  independently  of  hu- 
man mental  representations —  this  great  thinker 
comes  to  a  sceptical  condusion.  But  with  the 
successors  of  Kant  philosophy  began  again  to 
be  considered  more  as  of  old an  araolut^ 
tuiversal  and  indc$»endent  sdenc^  whose  au- 
thoriy  within  its  own  pr<^r  don»in  must  be 
considered  as  wpmao.  In  one  way  or  anodier, 
this  was  ilie  iKwitkm  of  I^te,  Schellins  and 
HegeL  , 

While  tibe  Scottish  sdmol,  conustmg  of  Reid 
and  his  followers,  reduced  jiiiilosojiky^  to  a  kind 
of  theoretical  psychology,  and  Positivism  denied 
the  posnbUity  of  philosc^hj  with  ai^tliiiu  like 
its  traditioiial  meaning  and  claims;  still  the 
«onoepdon  of  its  aim  and  its  scope,  which  U 
honored  by  time  and  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  ancient  notitm,  continue;  to  maintain  itself. 
Yet  there  are  to  be  noted  significant  cfaanfcts  in 
the  points  of  view,  in  the  use  of  method,  in  the 
factors  chiefly  emphasized;  and^  especially,  in 
the  notion  of  the  relation  wfaidi  philosophy 
properbr  sustains  to  iJie  particular  sdences. 
These  changes  must,  then,  be  fbriefly  noticed,  if 
one  would  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
ibt  question:  What  is  philosophy? 

Ajulyws  of  the  Fnctora^The  mcxlem  cobt 
cepdon  of  philosophy  can  now,  in  Us  more 
complete  and  sdentific  form,  be  best  understood 
1^  stating  what  are  the  principal  problems,  or 
groups  of  problems,  whidi  it  attempts  to  solve. 
These  may  be  convetdoiUy  arranfced  under  the 
following  four  heads:  p)  E^>eaally  since  the 
time  of  Kant,  the  question  of  the  nature,  limits 
and  validity  of  human  reason  itself  has  occu- 
pied a  prominent  place  in  the  discussions  of 
philosoiuv.  With  Kant  himself  —  as  we  have 
already  seen  —  this  self-criticism  of  reason  was 
the  principal  part  of  ^losophical  disc^line. 
To  quote  the  words  of  Fichte:  *This  saence 
can  be  nothing  but  die  universal  knowledge, 
which  has  come  to  know  of  itself,  and  has  en- 
tered a  state  of  light,  consciousness  and  inde- 
pendency in  regard  to  itself.'*  Or,  according 
to  the  more  extreme  statement  of  another  advo- 
cate of  a  similar  view :  ^'Philosophy  calls  itself 
knowledge  of  the  Universe  (Weftwdshdt)*; 
but  "we  call  it  self-knowledge.* 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  outcome  of 
philosophical  ^cipHne  may^  be  dther  one  of 
two  conclusions.  The  critidsm  of  reason  may 
end  is  what  is  known  as  positivism,  or  some 
form  of  ^enomenalism.  In  this  case  reason, 
by  self-critidsm,  would  have  discovered  and 
proved  that  reason  itself  is  limited  to  appear- 
ances of  phenomena;  that  human  knowledge 
cannot  reach  the  world  of  reality.  In  a  word, 
philosophy  as  a  reasoned  and  systematic  on- 
tology, or  a  valid  doctrine  of  real  bang,  is 
found  to  be  impossible. 

But  the  opposite  condnsion — namely,  that 
all  human  knowledge  aomdiow  envisages,  or 
implicates,  rcalitjr— necessarily  leads  the 
thinker  who  holds  it  to  lay  emphasis  on  another 
main  branch  of  philosophical  disdpline. 

(2)  The  second  form  of  the  modem  con- 
cet)tion  of  philosophy  continues  to  em[^asize 
the  factors  rendered  prominent  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  whidi.  indeed,  have  been  prom- 
inent in  the  entire  history  of  reflective  thinking. 
As  Matthew  Arnold  tersely  puts  Ute  question : 
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«We  want  to  know  what  Being  is.*  And  in  its 
revolt  from  the  self -criticisin  which  ends  ^  in 
scepticism,  the  mind  of  man  continues  to  in- 
quire after  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality ;  it  con- 
tinues to  bdieve  that  the  forms  of  man's  own 
mental  Kfe  of  o^nition  do  somehow  faithful^ 
and  truly  rq»resent  the  beinss  and  events  of  a 
world  which  lies  outside  oi  that  mental  life, 
and  which  has,  so  to  say.  an  existence  and  a 
value  of  its  own.  Philosrahy  is  then  conceived 
of  mainly  as  a  growUi  of  assured  knowledge 
of  reality,  and  as  a  speculative  activity  of  the 
human  reason  toward  the  transcendent  ground 
of  all  existence.  This  view  of  the  task  of  phi- 
losophy is  that  of  H^l  and  of  all  his  follow- 
ers, however  dissenting  from  the  details  o£  the 
H^iclian  mtem.  It  is  also  the  view  of  tfioac 
wiio,  like  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann.  culti- 
vate systematic  i^ilosophy  as  a  so-called  nuta- 
ohysics  of  the  unconscious.  It  is  even  substan- 
tially  the  view  of  Herbert  Spencer  who,  in  spite 
of  his  doctrine  of  the  Unknowable,  has  built 
up  upon  the  basis  of  facts  supposed  to  accord 
with  his  peculiar  view  of  evolution,  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  stupendous  theories  of  real- 
ity \v4iich  the  histoipr  of  speculative  thinldng  has 
ever  produced.  In  a  word,  according  to  this 
view,  *^ilo80phy  is  the  rational  science  of 
reality.*  Or,  as  another  modem  writer  de- 
clares: It  is  "the  science  of  the  most  sivfeme 
and  important  realities.' 

(3)  It  has  always  been  felt  that  the  more 
speculative  conception  of  philosophy  leaves  the 
problems  of  human  life  too  much  out  of  its  ac- 
count. In  order  to  merit  appreciation  for  its 
real  value,  reflective  and  speculative  thinldng 
ought  to  result  in  practical  truths  or  conclu- 
sions which  may  serve  to  enrich  and  guide  the 
moral  and  social  interests  of  mankind.  This 
conception  of  the  philoso^er's  task  has  always 
Seen  prominent  in  the  Onent  And  in  Oriental 
countries  to-day  the  true  philoso^er  is  he  who 
has  wisdom ;  and  so  can  counsel  men  as  to  what 
they  ought  to  do,  and  as  to  what,  in  the  world 
of  reality  itself,  ou^t  to  be.  In  modem  times 
Kant  himself  wrote  (preface  to  Jachmann's 
^Examination  of  the  Kantian  Philosophy  of 
Religion*)  that,  while  philosophy,  as  a  scien- 
tific theory,  has  only  a  relative  value,  *philoso- 
thy,  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  as  a 
doctrine  of  wisdom,  has  an  absolute  value;  for 
it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  final  purpose  of  human 
reason.®  From  this  point  of  view  philosopl^ 
i.-i  chiefly  a  reasoned  theory  of  values ;  and  the 
principal  task  of  the  philosopher  is  to  deal  with 
the  vaJue- judgments  of  mankind,  with  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  tuunani^  as  to  what  ought  to  be, 
-  -  in  conduct,  in  art,  m  society  and  in  religion. 
In  his  effort  to  do  this,  die  thinker  must,  of 
course,  justify  reascm  in  re^wct  of  her  ideals, 
and  not  sinqdy  discover  and  describe  what  those 
ideals  happen  to  be  at  any  particular  point  of 
bme,  or  at  any  particular  place,  in  man's  his- 
torical development  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
philosophic  wisdom  in  this  meaning  of  the  term 
implies  koowledge  of  the  reasonable  and  of  the 
universal. 

(4)  The  great  advances  of  the  particular 
sciences  in  modern  times  have  forced  into_  a 
conspicuous  position  another  and  somewhat  dif- 
ferent conception  of  philosophy.  This  concep- 
tiun  is  by  no  means  whol^  new.  For  it  has 
never  been  supposed        «peculaUve  thinkbg, 


whether  in  the  form  of  a  self-criticism  of 
reason,  or  of  a  reasoned  theory  of  reality, 
or  of  a  rational  system  of  practical  principles, 
could  dispense  with  all  knowledge  of  facts,  tneir 
uniform  sequences  and  the  laws  of  the  forces 
o]ierative  in  their  realization^  But  the  modern 
scientific  development  has  certainly  made  im- 
perative  a  new  adjustment  of  the  relations  be- 
tween philosophy  and  the  particular  sciences. 
Each  one  of  these  _  sciences  is  fast  discovering 
its  relations  of  reciprocal  dependence  and  mu- 
tual good-will  toward  all  of  the  other  sciences. 
Each  one  when  pressed  to  ^ve  an  account  of 
itself  is  discovered  to  have  its  own  body  of 
uncriticised  presuppositions,  its  own  naive 
theory  of  knowledge  and  theory  of  reality,  so  to 
say.  And,  indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show 
that  even  the  most  purely  physical  and  positive 
of  the  sciences  have  to  include  certain  value- 
iudpments  and  conceptions  of  what  ou^t  to 
be  in  their  methods  of  research  and  in  thdr 
discovered  principles.  And  thus  the  conc^tion 
of  philosophy  as  a  "science  of  sciences*  is,  a3 
it  were,  bom  anew,  but  with  increased  duties 
and  increased  liabilities  to  make  mistakes,  al- 
though also,  with  increased  promises  of  success 
and  reward.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  tint 
Professor  Wundt  has  described  philosc^y  as 
*the  universal  science  which  has  to  unite  the 
cognitions,  obtained  by  the  particular  sciences, 
into  a  consistent  system.* 

Sjrnthesis  of  the  Factors. —  Both  a  study  of 
the  history  of  philosophy  and  a  r^ective  con- 
sideration of  mese  four  groups  of  problems 
lead  to  the  some  conduuon.  Ko  one  of  ^ 
four  can  be  left  out  of  the  proper  conception 
of  the  6eld  of  philosophy.  In  particular,  the 
tiieory  of  knowledge  and  the  theory  of  reality, 
the  self-criticism  of  reason  and  the  unceasing 
and  undaunted  endeavors  of  reason  to  reach  a 
worthy  knowle<tee  of  the  world  of  reality,  are 
like  the  two  std^  of  the  one  shield;  or  rather, 
tfa^  are  twin  ways  o£  the  functioning  of  roan's 
rational  powers,  neither  of  whidi  can  exist 
without  uie  other  and  both  of  whidi  are  da- 
tined  to  live  because  belonging  to  the  very  life 
and  growth  of  reason  itself.  Moreover,  what 
man  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  about  his 
own  rationaMtfe  and  about  the  ultimate  realty, 
can  never  fail  to  be  regarded  by  him  as  a  basis 
for  conduct,  for  art  and  for  religion.  Man 
cannot  manage  his  life  wisely,  without  regard 
to  his  views  upon  so-called  epistemologiail  and 
ontological  problems.  His  doing  cannot  be 
wholly  divorced  from  his  thinking.  For  as  one 
of  the  great  modern  i&ilosophers  (Fidite)  has 
said :  "A  philosophical  system  is  not  a  dead  hit 
of  furniture  which  one  can  take  to  one's  self 
or  dispose  of,  at  pleasure;  but  it  is  endowed 
with  a  soul  by  the  soul  of  the  man  who  has  it* 
And  they  who  have  no  metaphysical  system  are 
none  the  less,  whether  savage  or  civilized, 
naively  metaphyseal  Espedalhr  is  it  true  that 
religion  is  always  and  essentialqr*  not  merely  a 
matter  of  feeling  and  cult,  but  also  a  certain 
theory  of  reality. 

Hence  the  enort  arises  to  summarize  these 
groups  of  factors  and  unite  them  in  some  one 
conception.  This  attempt  leads  us  to  the  fol- 
lowing preliminary  defmition  of  what  modem 
philosophy  is  attempting  to  accomplish.  Thus 
defined : — 

Phtlosoi^y  aims  to  establi^,  by  the  valid 
use  of  human  reason,  a  harmonizing  and  unitary 
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view  of  worid  and  of  htunan  life,  bated 
upon  the  principles  presupposed  and  asartaincd 

the  perticuiar  sciences.  More  briefly  said: 
I^ilosojmy  is  the  attempt  at  a  critical  and  ra- 
tional system  of  man's  jadgments  and  beliefs 
lliat  have  reference  to  reaH^  and  to  the  ideals 
of  ethics,  art  and  retigjon. 

Relattoni  of  Philosophy  to  the  Partlcnlur 
Sciences.— The  definition  of  i^ilosopl^  sMg~ 
gests  that  its  relations  to  Ae  particular  sciences 
may  be  considered  from  two  somewhat  diverse 
points  of  view;  and  ^iun  considered  from 
these  iKunts  of  view,  the  relations  themselves 
divide  into  two  classes.  For  in  the  first  place, 
philosophy  is  critical  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
supt>ositions,  or  assumjitions  of  each  of  the 
particular  sciences ;  and  it  aims,  by  its  criticism, 
to  harmonize  and  unite  the  conclusions  of  all 
the  sciences.  Philosophy  is,  therefore,  when 
regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  superior  to 
the  particular  sciences;  it  is  their  critic,  judge 
and  arbiter,  or  referee^  so  to  say.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  ^losop^  is  dependent  upon  the 
particular  saences.  It  cannot,  without  com- 
mitting  itself  to  an  absurd  and  irrational  attempt 
and  to  a  course  of  reasoning  doomed  to  failure, 
refuse  to  take  its  points  of  starting,  its  ma- 
terial of  facts,  laws  and  subordinate  principles, 
from  these  same  sciences.  For  philosophy  does 
not  purpose  to  construct  a  world  that  shall 
accord  with  the  fancy  and  sentiment,  however 
animated  and  exalted,  of  the  individual,  specu- 
lative reas<n.  It  aims,  the  radier,  to  discover 
upon  what  universal  or  most  general  principles 
the  world  if,  m  fact,  constructed. 

Widi  reference  to  the  critical  attitude  of 

ghilos<^hy  toward  the  particular  sciences  it  is  to 
e  noted  that  all  these  sciences  have  tbeir  com- 
mon presuppositions,  or  opinions  and  judgments 
taken  for  granted.  It  is  not  their  business,  as 
such,  to  discuss  the  nature,  limits  and  validity 
of  man's  cognittve  faculties,  or  the  grounds 
upon  whidi  reposes  his  belief  in  his  power  to 
transcend  tihe  particular  in  his  own  experience 
And  to  know  the  extra-mentally  real ;  or  to  settle 
other  proUems  of  a  theory  of  knowledge. 
Moreover,  each  one  of  these  sciences  has  Its 
own  convenient  and  appropriate  assumptions. 
For  example,  the  madiematical  and  physical 
sciences  assume  some  sort  of  reality  for  space 
and  time ;  they  also  assume  that  these  forms  of 
man's  apprehension  are  valid  for  the  actually 
exisdng  physical  bodies,  molecules  and  atoms, 
for  the  luminiferous  ether  and  for  the  emana- 
tions from  radio-active  substances,  etc.  Phvsics 
and  diemistry  also  take  it  for  granted  that  all 
these  physical  bdngs  actually  move,  combine, 
separate  and  enter  into  an  indefinite  variety  of 
actual  relations  to  one  another.  They  also  as- 
sume that  forces  have  some  kind  of  real  ex- 
istence ;  that  these  forces  are  actually  conserved 
and  correlated;  and  that  this  takes  i)lace  in 
some  uniform  and  regular  way;  that  is,  they 
assume  the  existence  and  reign  of  so-called 
laws.  The  bicdogtcal  sciences  make  all  these 
and  still  other  asumptions;  for,  under  any  of 
the  numerous  current  theories  of  evolution,  they 
claim  to  be  able  mentally  to  represent  the  order 
and  causal  connection  of  organic  forms  with 
one  another,  the  reactions  upon  tbe  changes  i;i 
their  environment  and  tbe  laws  of  their  rela- 
tions, as  the  actual  history  of  real  beii^s  must 
have  taken  place,  or  pn»>ably  did  take  place, 


over  mde  anu  of  spacfl^  during 
enormous  stretches  of  time. 

And  in  a  word:  The  claim  to  know  what 
is  real  and  true  is  an  assumption  of  all  the 
particular  sciences.  And  since  the  claim  is  an 
assumption  of  all  the  particular  sciences,  philos- 
<^y,  as  a  so-called  epistemolt^  or  theory  of 
knowledge,  becomes  in  this  way  the  critic  of 
them  ali  Moreover,  as  metaplo'sics  or  theory 
of  realty,  it  examines  criticaUy  tbe  real  mean- 
ing and  validly  of  these  assumptions.  Thus 
it  inquires:  What  is  the  real  nature  of  space; 
and  what  is  it  really  to  be  in  space?  What  is 
the  real  nature  of  time ;  and  what  is  it  really  to 
exist,  or  to  continue,  in  time,  etc.?  Again,  all 
real  bangs  —  both  things  and  minds  —  are  re- 
garded as  occupying  time;  and  things,  at  least, 
are  said  to  occupy  space.  What,  then,  is  it 
to  occupy  space  and  time ;  as  the  beinKS  of  the 
world  of  our  experience  must  do,  in  order  to  be 
known  as  real?  And  still  further:  What  sort 
of  reality  attaches  itself  to  the  conception  of 
force  (or  its  modem  substitute  in  physics  — 
namely,  energy)  ?  and  —  more.puzzling  question 
still:  What  takes  place  in  actuality  when  force 
is  said  to  be  stored,  or  set  free;  or  when  the 
energy  is  called  that  of  position  or  that  of  mo- 
tion? Motion  itself,  when  considered  as  really 
taking  place  and  as  anything  more  than  a  sub- 
jective change  in  relations  of  apparent  pontion, 
offers  many  puzzling  problems  to  our  i^lo- 
sophtcal  inquiries.  But.  perhaps,  most,  compli- 
cated of  all  is  the  question :  What  is  it  to  be  a 
cause,  to  cause  and  to  be  caused,  etc.? 

Moreover,  the  particular  sciences,  in  depend- 
ence on  their  assumptions,  are  constantly  in- 
crea^ng  and  modifying  the  stock  of  their  con- 
dusions  regarding  the  real  nature  of  the  beings 
o£  the  world  and  regarding  the  actual  char- 
acter of  the  relations  between  these  beings 
and  of  their  transactions  in  the  time  of  the 
worljs  history.  All  these  principal  conclusions 
are  of  interest  to  philosophy.  It  accepts  them 
gratefully,  so  far  as  they  may  be  regarded  as 
proved  or  highly  probable,  from  the  hands  of 
the  workers  m  the  particular  sciences. 

This  need  of  the  critical  and  harmonizing 
work  of  philosophy  becomes  the  more  clear 
when  we  consider  another  ade  of  human  experi- 
ence with  which  another  group  of  the  particu- 
lar sdences  attenmts  to  deal  This  group  of 
sdences  is  especially  connected  with  that  branch 
of  philosophy  which  deals  with  the  problems 
of  human  life.  But  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems requires  the  consideration  of  certain  facts 
of  a  quite  different  order  from  those  widi 
vhidi  me  pliysi«>-chemical,  or  even  die  biolo^- 
cal  sdences,  as  such,  are  competent  to  d«I. 
What  are^  called  value-judgments  —  or  judg- 
ments which  express  not  merely  the  mental 
apprehension  of  the  truth  of  fact  and  law,  but 
the  mental  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  certain 
facts,  ideas,  emotions  and  ideals  —  offer  many 
interesting  problems  for  the  student  of  human 
life.  Most  of  these  problems  concern  the 
geneas^  devdopment,  grounds  and  ultimate  na- 
ture^ o£  what  men  believe  and  think  'ought  to 
be,*  rather  than  what  tb^r  conjecture  or  know, 
'actually  is.*  But  several  of  the  particular  sd- 
ences attenwt  to  deal  with  this  same  class  of 
problems.  These  particular  sdences,  too,  al- 
though they  are  generally,  in  themselves,  more 
philosophical  than  are  the  physico-chemical  sd- 
aices»  Lave  tbdr  own  assumptions  and  arrive 
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at  a  more  or  less  defensible  system  of  conclu- 
sions respecting  matters  of  fact  For  the  feel- 
ings and  judgments  and  ideals  of  what  ought 
to  be  are  themselves  facts  of  human  experience. 

I%ilosoph}f  and  science  come  into  peculiarly 
intimate  and  important  relations,  when  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  religious  consciousness  and  reli- 
gions develoinnent  of  the  race  are  subjected  to 
stu^  by  tiie  historical  and  psydiolo^iical  methods. 
Anthropology  and  comparative  history  are  mak- 
ing it  more  and  more  evident  that  man  is  es- 
sentially a  religious  being;  while  psychology  is 
just  banning  to  show  how  deeply  seated  in  all 
his  various  conscious  functions,  as  well  as  in 
what  is  figuratively  called  his  subliminal  self,  is 
the  reli^ous  experience  of  man.  The  three 
allied  saences  ot  psychology,  anthropoloKy  and 
comparative  history  are,  therefore,  all  cxceed- 
ingly  busy  just  now  in  the  collection  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  data  necessary  to  fnune  a  so- 
called  science  of  religion. 

Numerous  instances,  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
diis  function  of  philosophy  in  its  relations  to 
all  the  particular  sciences,  might  be  broa^t 
forward.  But  one  or  two  are  sufficient  for  the 
present  pur^se.  The  cbemtco-physical  sciences, 
and  the  sciences  of  biology,  psychology  and 
anthropolo^,  as  influenced  by  the  chemico- 
physical  sciences,  have  been  forming  a  more  and 
more  complete  conception  of  man  as,  himself 
a  piece  of  intricate  mechanism,  set  in  At 
totality  -of  a  vast  natural  system,  a  natural  uni- 
verse, mechanically  conceived.  Thus  placed,  die 
individual  and  the  whole  race  are  regarded  as 
strictly  determined  in  all  their  actions  and  de- 
velopment, after  the  analogy  of  a  chemico* 
physical  system  or  organism.  But  such  a  me- 
chanical conception  of  human  nature  of  its 
functioning  and  its  development,  has  never 
seemed  satisfactonr  to  morals,  to  art  or  to 
religion.  Hence  there  has  been  and  still  is  a 
contention  between  the  two — *a  long-standing 
and  unsettled  strife* —  as  to  the  right  conception 
of  man  and  of  his  place  in  the  universe.  Phi- 
losophy must  mediate  in  this  strife.  It  asks: 
What  is  it  to  be  a  cause;  and  are  things  and 
minds  causally  related  in  the  same  way?  It 
soma  to  harmonize  the  demands  of  the  physico- 
chemical  sciences  with  the  feelings,  value-iudg^ 
ments  and  ideals,  of  the  moral,  aesthetlcal  and 
religious  consciousness  of  man. 

Or  again :  the  physico-chemical  sciences  think 
it  right  to  insist  upon  such  a  conception  of  the 
Being  of  the  World  as  shall  represent  it  in 
terms  of  impersonal  forces,  and  of  a  universal 
but  unconscious  and  purposeless  ordering  of  its 
own  affairs.  It  (or  Nature)  behaves  thus  and 
so;  and  it  develops  as  it  aoes,  in  accordance 
with  its  own  inherent  forces  and  immutable 
laws.  These  sciences  are  naturally  and  properly 
shy  of  what  they  call  anthropomorphism.  They 
think  that  the  Being  of  the  World  is  not  scien- 
tifically conceived  of,  when  the  conception  is 
anthropomorphic.  But  morals,  and  art,  and  re- 
ligion, are  naturally  and  properly  careful  to 
conserve  the  interests  of  the  feelings,  judgments 
of  worth  and  ideals,  in  which,  so  to  say,  dirir 
most  valuable  assets  chiefly  consist  They  are, 
therefore,  more  indulgent  to  the  imagination 
and  intellect  in  their  combined  effort  to  con- 
struct a  picture  of  the  Being  of  the  World, 
which  shall  not  violate,  but  shall  on  the  con- 
tTBry  satisfy,  these  ethical,  lesthetical  and  re- 
ligious interests.   Such  an  effort  is  necesMui^ 


anthropomorphic  in  a  di£Eeretat  ynjf  Inm  that 
in  which  the  cfaemko^ysical  sciences  think  it 
altogether  safe  to  iMuIge  themselves.  Thus 
morals,  art  and  religion  make  the  Being  of 
the  World,  good,  and  beautiful,  and  worshipful, 
—  in  brief,  an  ideal  personal  Being.  That  whidi 
the  former  sciences  conceive  of  as  an  impersonal 
s>stem  of  forces  and  laws  the  ideals  of  the 
mind  prefer  to  conceive  of  as  perfect  ethical 
spirit,  to  be  admired,  worshipped  and  obeyed, 
as  God.  But  pbilosoidiy  must  exercise,  in  a 
supremely  important  way,  its  harmoniriiig  offices 
in  the  attempt  at  a  solution  of  this  great 
problem. 

The  niunbcr  of  stdmrdinate  problems,  in  the 
consideration  of  which  the  recondlinf;  oiRice  of 
philosophy  is  helpful  and  indeed  indispensable, 
IS  .not  small.  But  the  end  which  philosophy 
diligently  and  unswervingly  pursues  has  already 
been  described ;  it  is  the  forming  of  a  harmon- 
izing and  unitary  view  of  the  world  and  of 
htiman'life. 

Philosophy  and  Paychology. —  Among  the 
particular  sciences  there  is  one  wUdi  stands  in 
a  peculiarly  inthnate  relation  to  every^  branch 
of  philosophical  discipline.  This  science  is 
psychology.  Indeed,  so  intimately  related  are 
psychologjy  and  phtlosopl^  that  some  writers 
nave  insisted  upon  the  impossitnlity  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  two.  But  Ais  is  an 
exaggeration  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The 
modem  science  of  psychology  aims  to  treat  by 
scientific  methods  the  phenomena  of  human  con- 
sciousness in  such  nanner  as  to  form  a  valid 
conception  of  the  nature,  genesis  and  laws  of 
the  development  of  man's  mental  life.  It,  there- 
fore, admits  of  many  subordinate  and  yet  cog- 
nate divisions.  It  concerns  itself  downward, 
so  to  say,  with  the  psychical  life  of  the  lower 
animals,  with  the  facts  and  laws  of  human 
phyriology,  and  especially  with  the  science  of 
nervous  phenmnena;  and  outward  and  back- 
ward in  history,  with  anthropological  and  anti- 
quarian researches.  In  its  method  it  does  not 
neglect  the  study,  from  the  psychological  point 
of  view,  of  the  products  of  the  human  mind,  in 
the  other  sciences,  in  literature,  in  art  and  In 
philosoplur-  It  even  r^rds  lustoty  itself  as 
man's  will  and  intellect,  written  in  the  large. 
But  psychology  also  leads  onward  and  upward 
intojihilosophy,  in  a  very  imperative  way. 

The  relations  between  psj^hology  and  phi- 
losophy are  so  intimate  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
two  have  been  —  as  has  already  been  said  — 
largely,  or  almost  wholW,  identined.  TIus  has 
especially  been  true  of  Ejigfish  philosophy.  For 
example,  l.ocke's  'Essay  Concerning  Human 
Understanding'  has  been  called — although  im- 
properly— 'the  most  Important  offspring  of 
modem  philosophy.*  ^  But  its  author  describes 
his  purpose  to  be  an  inquiry  *into  the  original, 
certainty,^  and  extent  of  human  knowledge,  to- 
gether with  the  grounds  of  belief,  opinion,  and 
assent*  This  inquiry  necessarily  raises  prob- 
lems which  we  should  now  say  belong  to  psy- 
chology, and  also  to  that  branch  of  philosophy 
which  is  called  epistemology;  but  it  does  not 
completely  cover  the  fidd  of  etdier  psychology 
or  philosophy.  A  modem  English  writer 
(Ward)  has  maint^ned  that  we  cannot  define 
psychology  at  all,  because  we  cannot  distinguish, 
at  the  outset,  *what  takes  place  in  tfie  mind* 
from  "what  takes  place  without*;  and  a  dis- 
tinguished German  psychologist  (Wundt ) 
a&ms  that  the  partitum  of  sovmignty  be* 
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tween  psycltolo^r  aoA  phUosoplis^  is  aa  abstnfct 
scheme  which,  in  the  presence  of  the  real  facts,, 
always  aiqiears  ucsatisfactory, 

lite  modem  view,  however,  is  distinctly 
favorable  to  separating,  as  far  as  possible,  be- 
tween the  q)faeres  o£  psychology  and  philosofdiy, 
and  to  treating  psychology  as  one  of  the  par- 
ticular sciences.  Thus  vnderstood,  this  science 
will  coUect,  compare,  analyze  and  discuss  the 
phenomena,  of  man's  mental  life,  with  a  view  to 
a  tenable  theonr  of  the  natiure  and  develonnent 
of  the  so-calkd  human  soul,  or  mind.  Without 
doubt  many  of  the  particular  stfpbletiu  of  psy- 
cholosf  may  be  and  shoiUd  m  treated  by  the 
scientific  metlwd,  and  a£t«r  malansr  ovly  such 
nsuve  assiunptions  as  arc  necessary  to  all  the 
positive  sciences.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  deeper  probing  of  even  those 
problems  almost  irresistibly  .leads  to  such  dis- 
cussions of  the  nature  and  autbori^  of  con- 
sciousness, and  the  nature  and  relation  to  the 
'outside*  world,  of  the  human  mind.  Hi  de- 
mand the  methods  of  reSective  thinking,  in  a 
i^ord,  need  philosophizing.  For  examipIcL  the 
problem  of  sense-perception,  or  oiir  knowledge 
of  things  by  the  senses,  is  primarily  a  problem 
for  psychology.  But  the  stud^  of  senses-percep- 
tion soon  compels  the  recognition  of  a  certain 
belief  in  the  reality,  both  of  the  objects  per^ 
caved  and  of  the  perceiving  self,  and  in  the 
actuali^  of  relations  of  interaction  between  the 
twa  From  the  beginning  the  different  schools 
of  idiflosophy  have  divided  sharply  over  tbe 
nature,  groimds  and  validity  of  this  belief: 
and  over  the  nature,  grounds  and  vaU£ty  of 
the  distinctions  imoUed,  between  the  perceiv- 
ing self  and  the  object  which  is  perceived. 

In  this  connection  it  should  also  be  said 
that  psycholo^.  like  all  the  other  particular 
sciences,  has  its  own  assumptions,  or  points  of 
view  and  conception,  which  have  not  yet  been 


•^hidi  it0  punint  inevitably  leads,  it  is  itsdf 
dependent  upon  philosophy;  and,  finally,  that 
philosophy  IS  something  mudi  more  than  a 
higher  stage  of  p^chology ;  for  lAiloso^lqr  aims 
at  a  rational  ^tem  of  the  oonocptionB  and 
prindples,  prest^poscd  or  unrtaioed  by  the 
particular  sciences. 

Divisiona  of  Philosophy. —  Like  every  other 
vast  field  of  human  research,  philosc^hy  needs 
to  have  made  some  specific  allotment  of  its 
different  aspects,  fi  not  Of  its  wholly  separable 
portions,  ^e  proUem  -  of  making  this  allot- 
ment is  the  problem  of  division.  Its  inquiry  is : 
How  many,  and  what,  are  the  different  main 
branches  of  the  general  subject  ?  But  like  every 
other  similar  problem  In  scientific  division,  the 
ceaUties  to  be  considered  do  not  fallow  any 
strictly  logical  orders  nor  do  the]f  observe 
definitely  fixed  bounds  to  their  relations,  in  a 
way  to  favor  only  one  method  of  division.  For 
time  reasons  different  writers  on  tbe  subject 
hav<(  .advoeate4  different  wrays  of  dividing  the 
general  field  of  ^ilos(»^.  Nor  do  we  at- 
tach any  super-eminent  aaims  to  excellence  for 
Ac  scheme  of  division  we  are  about  to  pro- 
pose. 

In  every  attempt  at  systemizing  the  problems 
of  philosophy,  two  considerations  should  be 
borne  in  mind:  (1)  These  problems  are  all 
interdewodeatly  related  to  one  another}  and 
they  all  sustain  the  relations  which  have  al- 
ready been  described,  to  certain  of  die  par- 
ticular sdencest  Bu^  at  the  same  time,  (2) 
these  various  problems  require  treatment  in  a 
manner  to  contribute  toward  the  attainment  of 
the  final  puipose  of  philosophy.  This  we  tuvc 
seen  to  be  a  reconahng  and  uniting  view  of 
nature  and  of  human  life. 

The  following  table  expresses,  according  to 
our  views,  d»  truth  of  iditloeoplQr  in  the  divi- 
sion of  its  different  chief  problems:— 


PhilototAy  of  the  Real 
[MetspnjniGi.  in  the  wider 
""^  dt  the  word] 


1.  lliaoir  of  EiKMfladn 

lOr  EpiBtomolonr,  Mottka] 

2.  Theory  of  Reality 
[OntoloiT,  or  Metaphysics  in  the 

imiuWM  mewihig  of  the  wotd): 
with  its  two  branches 


Philoaophy  oi  Mind 
Philoaophy  of  Nature 
(orof  pbyiica,  eW) 


(Or  of  ^  lAicb 
Teleology] 


oa^tofaK  IdMlokcr,  or  Ratioaal 


of  the  Abaolate 

Ideal-Real)  | 

critically  examined.  For  example,  die  study 
of  the  science  of  psychology  assumes  that  the 
mind  is  real,  and  that  the  £ings  it  perceives  by 
the  senses  are  real;  that  knowledge  of  the 
mind  and  of  thincs  »  possible;  and,  also,  diat 
the  common-sense  ccnceptions  of  space,  time, 
force,  relation  and  all  the  other  so-called  cate- 
gories are  sufficiently  accurate  for  beginnmg  its 
scientific  punuits.  But  jAilosophy  challenges 
and  criticises  all  these  assumptions. 

It  wotdd  appear  reasonable,  then,  to  respect 
this  intimate  and  necessary  relation  between 
psydu^My  and  philosophy,  in  die  following 
w^y.  The  former,  when  pursued  as  a  science, 
should  be  allowed  the  same  rigdits  in  mddng 
its  preliminary  assumptions,  andf  in  arriving  at 
its  ccmclusions,  as  thase  whidi  belong  to  all 
the  particular  sdeaces.  But  pi^ycholofpr  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  recognize  the  fact  that  in  the 
more  speculative.  aolHtion  of  the  prablcnn  to 


1.  Bthics,  or  fba  Ideld  of  Conduct 

(k^^^^^of  Bthica.  Moral  FhBDMphy  or  PlMtiGSl 

2.  ^Satbetics,  or  the  Ueal  of  Art 
fPhiloeophy  of  tiie  BeautiftlU 

{TUa  endMvon  ao  to  ooiteein  at  tta  Beiog  of  the  Worid. 
or,fbe,nittinate  Reahty.  aa  to  unite  tha  oondnnou  of  tfaa 
other  braadtea  of  philotophy. 

Differant  Main  Branchea  of  KdHomphf.-^ 
It  now  remains  only  to  describe,  in  the  briefest 
manner  possible,  the  different  groups  of  prob- 
lems whicb  correspond  to  the  ^visions  of  phi- 
loso^  indicated  in  the  table  given  above. 
Among  these  we  have  to  notioe:-~ 

The  Hieofy  of  Knowledge  or  Bpiatemol- 
ogy^In  the  second  edition  of  his  <  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason'  Kant  affirms  that  'philosophy  re- 
quires a  science  to  detennine  a  priori  the  pos- 
sibility, the  principles,  and  the  extent  of  all 
cognitions.*  Modifying  this  statement  some- 
what, we  may  say  that  cpittaBology  investigates 
the  universal  and  permaoent  factors  of  our  ex- 
perience in  a  way  to  answer  dtese  three  ques- 
tions: (1)  What  reallr  is  knowledge?  (2) 
What  are  the  Hmtts  of  numan  knowled^?  and 
(3)  What  is  the  nature  and  guaranty  of  the  cer-  - 
taisity  of  knowledge?  The  position  of  philos- 
opby  toward  all  these  qoestioiu  is  that  of  criti- 
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cal  inquiry.  In  taldu)^  this  position  Ac  nuiid 
makes  the  effort  to  stnp  itself  of  all  prejuttices 
and  even  of  all  presuppositions;  and,  by-  a 
process  of  patient  and  tiiorou^  reflective  think- 
ing, to  probe  to  the  tnttom  its  own  cognitive 
powers.  Thus  we  have  4>efore  us  tfie  somewhat 
strange  and  intensely  interesting  spectacle  of  the 
knowing  nund  striving  to  know  itself  as  knower : 
—  to  understand  its  own  doubts  and  beliefs,  the 

erindples  upon  which  its  life  of  knowledge 
ases  its  existence  and  growth,  and  the  nature 
and  direction  of  the  barriers  to  its  knowing 
powers  which  are  set  by  its  own  constitution, 
or  by  the  fixed  relatiotis  in  which  its  activities 
stand  to  its  own  objects. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  permit  that 
we  should  discuss  at  length  the  problems  them- 
selves and  the  answers  arrived  at  by  the  dif- 
ferent schools  of  philosophy,  in  this  branch  of 
its  manifold  investigations.  It  must  suffice  to 
sav  diat  the  one  most  important  point  of  dif- 
ference concerns  the  relation  in  which  those 
mental  states  which  we  call  cognitive — or  states 
of  knowledge  —  stand  to  extramental  realities. 
Upon  this  point  we  find  the  extreme  so-ca,lled 
idealistic  school,  or  school  of  phenomenalism, 
holding  that,  for  every  individual  mind,  only  its 
own  states  can  be  known;  or,  in  a  word,  ^1 
knowledge  is  of  phenomena;  and  all  known 
phenomena  must  be  subjective,  or  modi6cattons 
of  consciousness  that  can  be  relied  on  only  to 
tell  the  truth  about  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand  we  find  those  who  claim  diat  knowledge 
i^  always  and  essentially,  some  sort  of  an  en- 
visa^ment,  or  immediate  apprehension,  of 
reahty;  and  that  this  claim  is  as  true  for  things 
as  for  our  own  selves.  Between  these  two 
views  on  the  epistemological  problem  He  many 
others  of  a  mediating  sort. 

Theory  of  Reality,  or  Ontology.— This 
same  branch  of  philosophy  is  also  properly 
called  metaphysics,  in  the  narrower  meaning 
of  the  word.  In  its  most  general  form  its 
attention  is  directed  upon  the  problem.  What  is 
realio^?  More  elaborately  expressed  we  may 
say  uiat  metaphysics  is  the  critical  and  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  those  necessary  concep- 
tions and  presuppositions  which  enter  into 
man's  cognition  of  what  he  considers  to  be  real. 
P<^ular]y  said,  this  branch  of  philosophy  strives 
to  answer  the  question :  What  is  it  to  be  real  ? 

Now  even  a  superficial  and  preliminary  ex- 
amination is  enoufdi  to  show  that  there  are 
certain  conceptions  which  the  mind,  always  and 
of  the  strictest  necessity,  applies  to  every  kind 
of  a  real  object  Such  conceptions  liave  been 
caHed  ^categories.'  For  this  reason,  a  doctrine 
of  ontoloey  has  sometimes,  not  inaptly,  been 
spoken  of  as  a  criticism  of  the  categories, — 
meaning,  by  this  word,  the  conceptions  which 
are  always  and  necessarily  applied  to  all  bangs 
considered  to  i>e  real,  and  to  all  events  con- 
sidered to  be  actual  (as  distinguished  from  non- 
existent or  imaffinary). 

But  there  are  two  different  classes  of  real 
b^igs  —  namely,  minds  or  sdves,  and  things 
or  non-self-like  existoices.  And  these  two  do 
not  really  exist  under  precisely  the  same  con- 
ditions, or  display  preciseljr  the  same  essential 
equalities,  or  enter  into  predsely  the  same  rela- 
tions, whetlier  among  fhemsdves  or  between 
each  other.  Things  and  Minds  are,  then,  es- 
sentially  unlike  in  respect  of  some  qualities 
n^ck  di^  must  have,  rcepccttvdy,  in  order  to 


exist  at  all.  Moreover,  the  kind  of  cncrgj 
which  things  and  minds  display,  and  the  acttnl 
dynamical  relations  into  which  they  can  enttr 
with  other  beings,  are  markedly  differenL 
General  metai^n^cal  philosophy  is  divided, 
then,  into  the  Philoso^iy  of  Bund  and  ibt 
Philosot^of  Nature. 

The  PhiloBopliy  of  Mind. — The  primarr 
object  of  this  brandi  of  philosophy  is  to  deter- 
mine what  claim  to  reality,  and  to  a  place  in  the 
system  of  real  things,  can  be  establi^ed  for  the 
^o,  or  subject  of  mental  states.  The  skeptical 
and  pheoomenafistic  view  regards  the  mind  as 
merely  a  succession  of  states.  The  now  old- 
fashioned  theory  of  mental  substance  regarded 
man's  soul  as  some  sort  of  an  entity  that  miglit 
be  conceived  of  as  existing  in  reau^,  without, 
however,  doing  anything  or  showingits  peculiar 
forms  of  active  lite  in  any  v/a.y.  xhe  modem 
theory  of  the  nature  of  mind  is  more  dynamical, 
as  it  were.  It  finds  the  essential  core  of  the 
being  of  mind  in  activity;  and  it  tries  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  this  bang  by  studying  the 
mental  life  as  a  development  of  more  and  more 
complex  combinations  of  permanent  forms  of 
activity.  This  form  of  examination  it  appfies 
to  the  critical  inquiry  after  an  answer  to  sudi 
problems  as  follows :  What  is  it  really  to  be  at 
all  minds  are?  What  is  the  diaracter  of  that 
unity  which  belongs  to  the  mind  ? —  at  least,  in 
its  normal  and  developed  condition,  however 
sut^  unitary  brin^  may  be  disturbed  by  double 
(or  triple)  consciousness,  and  other  sinnlar 
phenomena.  Thus  the  inquiries  of  this  brand 
of  philosophy  have  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  questions  whidi  rehgion  raises  with  re- 
gard to  die  nature,  origin  and  probable  destiny 
of  the  human  soul,  and  of  the  race. 

The  Philosophy  of  Natnre. —  It  is  not  snf- 
fidently  recognized  that  a  very  targe  proportion 
of  the  entire  body  of  the  modem  natural  and 
idiysical  sciences  rs  really  metaphysical,  ii^  the 
strictest  meaning  of  the  latter  term.  Moreover, 
the  metaphysics  of  the  diemico-^ysical  and  bio- 
logical sciences  is  of  the  most  simtle.  daborate 
and  difficult  character.-  No  one  can  doubt  this 
who  has  attempted  even  partially  to  undersund 
the  modem  conceptions  of  atoms,  electricity, 
edier,  physic^  energy,  the  constitution  of  mat- 
ter and  the  nature  of  the  relations  sustained  to 
one  another  by  different  material  existences. 
And,  indeed,  the  new  discoveries -as  to  the  ex- 
istence and  behavior  of  radio-active  substance, 
and  their  emanations,  of  germ-cdls  and  their 
developments,  are  complicating  enormously  the 
metaphysics  of  these  sdences.  The  truth  is 
that  the  metaphysics  of  things  (or  the  philosopbr 
of  nature)  is  mudi  more  obscure,  complex  and 
at  present  ptu-ely  tentative,  iban  is  the  meta- 
physics of  mind.  On  the  othler  hand,  the  amomit 
of  patient  researdi  and  the  order  of  talent 
H^ven  to  this  branch  of  philosophy  at  present 
are  such  as  to  encouisge  the  most  hopeful  atti- 
tude toward  its  future  ocvdopments.  What  are 
the  essential  qualities,  what  the  universal  and 
permanent  rentions,  what  the  laws  and  final 
purposes,  of  material  things,  are  philosophical 
questions  which  phyncs,  chemistry  and  biology 
are  now  investigating  in  a  most  productive 
manner. 

Stfaica.  as  the  niiloaophj  <^  CondacL- 

The  opinions  of  men  as  to  die  right  and  wrone 
of  conduct  may  profitably  be  studied  frcmi  the 
historijcal  pdnt  ot  view.  A  studbr,  hr  Ae  meth- 
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ods  of  pqrduk^,  of  the  natore  of  naa  as 
fitted  for  conduct  and  for  the  development  of 
moral  character,  furni^es  further  material  for 
an  attempt  at  a  science  of  ethics.  But  all  such 
empirical  methods  of  examining  the  problems 
of  morality  only  raise,  but  do  not  solve,  the 
more  ultimate  and  profoundly  interesting 
problems.  Among  these  are  sudi  as  the  fol- 
lowing: What  is  the  essential  nature  of  the 
morally  right  ?  What  is  the  authority  and  guar* 
anty  of  die  feeling  of  obligation  to  do  the 
rimt?  (As  Kant  would  propose  the  question: 
How  can  there  be  a  categorical  imperative?) 
But,  finally,  what  ground,  that  is  universal  and 
nnchai^ng,  can  be  found  for  the  morally  right, 
in  the  real  being  of  the  world?  Sudi  questions 
as  these  define  the  sphere  of  die  metajmysics  of 
ethics. 

Oosely  akin  to  these  are  the  questions  pro- 
pounded to  esthetics. 

iBithetici,  u  the  PhiloBophy  of  the  BeantU 

faL —  Here  again  the  historical  study  of  art  and 
of  the  development  of  opinion  ana  feding  re- 
specting 'beautiful  objects,  as  well  as  the  analysis 
of  so-called  sesthetical  consciousness,  only  raises, 
but  does  not  answer,  the  questions  of  chief  in- 
terest to  philosophy.  Such  study  shows  that- 
man  has  always  regarded  the  characteristics  of 
beauty  as  not  merely  subjective,  but  as  really 
belonging  to  die  object  The  beautiful  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sensuously  agreeable  by  the 
possession  of  two  characteristics  in  a  special 
way :  these  are  objective  validity  and  ideal  - 
worth.  Hence  the  inquiry  arises  for  a  ground- 
of  that  which  seems  to  human  consciousness 
to  be  possessed  of  these  characteristics:  and  that 
ground  philosophy  aims  to  place  in  the  Bdng- 
of  the  World.  But  this  is  equivalent  to  regard-- 
ing  this  being  as  an  ideal  life,  conceived  of  after 
the  analogy  of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  this* 
feeling  of  kinship  for  the  beautiful  in  nature 
of  which  even  the  rudest  and  most  savage  of 
manldnd  show  manifest  signs,  that  led  the  poet 
(Byron)  to  exdaun : 

"  Are  not  the  mmiatuai,  mvei,  and  ildea  a  part 
01  msandof  my  Kntl,     loC  them?  ". 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  personify* 
ing  of  that  system  of  things  which  saence  calls 
nature,  must  provoke  much  skeptical  criticism; 
whether  tiie  personifying  take  the  form  of  con- 
structing this  system  in  terms  of  the  ideal  of 
ethics  or  of  the  ideal  of  aesthetics.  In  this  way 
the  miiKl  is  challenged  and  directed  in  its  re- 
newed effort  to  perform  the  supreme  task  of 
^stematic  philosophy. 

The  PfaOosoptty  of  the  Absolute  (or  Su- 
preme Ideal-Real.) — All  the  other  brancheSk 
dierefore,  lead  up  toward  and  are  auxiliary  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  absolute.  In  this  way  the 
reflective  linking  of  humanity  makes  its  con- 
stantly renewed  and  developing,  but  never 
completely  satisfying  and  final,  effort  at  a 
supreme  synthesis.  It  attempts  to  reach  such  a 
conception  of  the  Being  of  the  World,  or  the 
universe  considered  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
essential  unity,  as  shall  accoisd  with  the  facts 
and  laws  of  Uie  particular  sciences,  both  i^ysi- 
cal  and  psycholoftical,  and  at  the  same  time  har- 
monize their  differences  and  seeming  contra<£c- 
tions.  In  this  attempt  metaphysics  comes  into 
closest  relations  with  the  so-called  philosophy 
of  religion. 

Besides  the  phenomena  o(  man's  ettiicjtl  find 


artistic  hfe  and  devdopment,  we  have  to  notice 
those  of  his  religious  life  and  development 
The  conception  of  the  Being  of  the  World  to 
whidi  the  highest  religious  development  of 
hmnanity  has  attained  is  that  of  a  perfect  ethical 
spirit,  into  moral  and  spiritual  relations  with 
whom  man  may  come  by  voluntary  acts  of  com- 
munion and  service.  Philosophy,  therefore,  has 
before  it  the  final  problem  of  striving  to  satisfy 
all  the  various  donands  of  man's  many-sided 
nature  and  development  in  the  conception  which 
it  presents  of  the  Ultimate  Reality,  or  the 
World-CJround.  The  appropriate  name  which 
philosophy  bestows  upon  its  conception  of  this 
unitary  bein^  is  the  Absolute,  (It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  suoh  terms  as 
•absolute,*  •infinite,®  *unconditioned,»  etc.,  can 
never  be  en^t^ed  in  a  quite  unlimited  way. 
Thus  'absolute*  means  freed  from  conditions 
of  dependence,  not  from  all  conditions  what- 
ever; infinite*  means,  without  certain  kinds  of 
Unitation,  not  wholly  indeterminate,  a  merely 
native  conception,  etc]. 

The  most  profound  and  important  questions 
debated  by  tiie  different  sdiools  of  philosophy, 
from  the  beginning  of  its  existence  in  any  sys- 
tematic form  up  to  the  present  time  have,  there- 
fore, concerned  the  nature  of,  and  relation  of 
mankind  to,  this  so-called  Absolute.  But  the 
differences  of  opinion  existing  between  these 
(Afferent  schools  may  be  best  summarized  by 
sa3ring  that  they  concern  the  character  and  the 
amount  of  personality  which  may  properly  be 
attributed  to  "the  Absolute.*  On  this  point  we 
find  one  extreme  claiming  that  the  two  concep- 
tions—  namely,  of  absoluteness  and  personality 
—  are  not  only  incompatible,  but  antagonistic. 
On  ibt  other  hand,  the  conclusions  of  psy- 
diology,  t^ilosot^  of  mind,  epistemolog^,  and 
even  a  theory  of  reality  ba»ed  upon  the  con- 
ceptions of  science  are  being  summoned  to 
show  that  all  human  tiilnldng  and  living  is  con* 
ditioned  upon  the  essential  personality  of  the 
Absolute,  or  likeness  of  the  environing  world  to 
the  human  self.  And  perhaps  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  some  such  form  of  an  ideal-real- 
ism is  just  now  the  kind  of  philosophy  whicii 
divides  the  field  of  reflective  thinking  with  those 
who  still  cfing  to  tihe  sk^tical  position  of 
phenomenalism. 

The  Benefits  of  Philosophy.—  It  is  custom- 
ary to  bring  the  ceaseless  discussion  of  the  ulti- 
mate problems  of  philosophy,  and  the  alleged 
f rtiitlessness^  of  this  discussion,  as  a  serious  and 
even  conclusive  charre  against  the  usefulness  of 
f^losophy.  To  answer  this  charge  fully  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pass  in  review  the  entire 
faistoiyof  man's  devdopment  in  reflective  tfainlo 
ing.  This  history  would  show  conclusively  that 
every  great  movement  in  science,  art,  morals, 
rdigion,  and  even  in  politics  and  social  affairs, 
has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the  pre-exist- 
ing and  current  philosophical  opinions.  And  if 
this  influence  has  ever  been  injurious  to,  or  re- 
strictive of,  htunan  welfare,  its  only  counter- 
acting influence  has  arisen  out  of  die  same 
source—  namely,  4he  renewed  and  better  use  of 
human  reason  in  tiie  discovery  of  the  complete 
and  final  truth  tondiing  the  nature  of  reality. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  the  discussion  of 
philosophical  problems  has  been  fruitless  or,  on 
the  whole,  harmful  to  the  best  interests  of  man- 
ldnd. On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  successfully 
OD^intained  that  no  other  form  of  m^n's  hi^ef 
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life  has  tna<l«  more  essential  prt^ess,  or  has 
contributed  _  more  to  other  forms  of  prugress, 
than  has  philosophy ; —  when  the  term  is  under* 
stood  in  the  broad  and  generous  way  in  which 
we  have  tried  to  inter^t  it.  For  in  philosophy, 
man's  reason  reaches  its  supreme  expression  of 
the  striving  after  what  is  ideally  best;  and 
this  is  to  know  one's  self  and  one's  fellows,  the 
world  and  God,  in  a  more  profound  manner, 
and  so  as  to  satisfy  the  entire  intellectual,  ethi- 
cal, xsthetical  and  religious  needs  of  the  soul. 

It  will  appear  that  our  effort  has  been,  not 
to  advocate  any  special  system  of  philosophy, 
but,  the  rather,  to  descrHie  what  ^ilosophy  in 
its  modem  form  essentially  is;  what  mediod 
it  employs  for  the  solution  of  its  problem ;  and 
what  are  the  ortncipal  prcJjIems  which  eive  oc- 
casion for  division  into  the  main  types  of  philos- 
ophy. Even  this  limited  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects, however,  sugxests  certain  considerations 
which  concern  every  man's  choice  of  position 
toward  philosophy  in  Reneral  and  toward  its 
contending  systems.  We  mention  some  of  the 
more  important  of  Aese  omsiderations : 

t.  The  method  of  all  philosophy  is  essentially 
ratioDalistic.  To  philosophize  is  to  use  the  rea- 
son, or  the  reflective  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  in  the  search  for  an  answer  to  the  pro- 
founder  i>roblems  of  existence  and  of  human 
life.  Criticism,  and  even  scepUcism  of  the  most 
unlimited  kind,  have  no  other  method  that  is 
tolerable  to  the  most  shallow  conception  of 
what  i^losoi^  is,  than  the  rationalistic  In 
this  meaning  of  the  word,  all  philosophical 
opinion  is  some  form  of  Rationalism. 

2.  Philos^hical  criticism,  like  every  other 
use  of  the  critical  faculties,  implies  an  indestruc- 
tible faith  in  the  authority  and  validity  of  rea- 
son. The  very  last  and  most  impossible  thing 
for  a  mind  endowed  only  with  powers  of  sensa- 
tion and  animal  intellection  to  accomplish,  or 
even  to  undertake,  would  be  the  task  of  self- 
critidsm.  From  tnis^it  follows  that  a  complete 
and  unlimited  scepticism  is  suicidal.  Especially 
in  the  form  called  solipsism,  or  Sceptical  ideal- 
ism, is  this  statement  manifestly  true.  You 
cannot  argue  that  only  knowledge  of  the  self  by 
the  self  is  possible,  without  implying  the  exist- 
ence of  other  selves,  known  by  the  self  that 
argues  to  be  really  existent  and  actually  in  the 
exercise  of  essentially  the  sune  radoiuu  facul- 
ties. 

3.  It  follows  further  that  all  philosophy  is 
necessarily  to  some  extent  realistic.  Is  mdecd 
tome  form  of  Realism.  To  b^n  the  process  of 
reflective  thinking  with  the  denial  of  all  cogni- 
tion of  actual  facts  and  real  existences  is  to  at- 
tempt the  impossilble.  All  thinking,  and  espe- 
cially alt  philosophizing,  assumes  some  ground 
of  standing  in  actual  happenings  and  real  exist- 
ences. Something  is  real.  But  vibaX  is  real; 
and  what  is  it  to  be  real? 

4.  But  especially  true  is  it  that  every  system 
of  philosophy  is,  essentially  considered,  some  of 
Idealism.  The  existence  and  potent  influence 
of  human  ideals  are  as  obvious  and  determiiui^ 
of  opinion,  in  the  most  rigidly  mechanical  doc- 
trines of  the  human  soul  and  of  the  universe  of 
things,  as  they  are  in  the  wildest  lights  of 
Plato's  imagination  in  the  'Timaeus,'  ur  in  the 
most  mystical  of  the  writings  of  Brahmanism 
or  Buddhism.  The  question  remains  for  philos- 
ophy ever  anew  to  strive  the  better  and  the 
more  fully  to  answer:  What  are  the  ideals 


actually  followed  in  the  constitution  and  on- 
goings of  the  world  of  things,  and  in  the  con- 
stitution and  development  of  the  human  soul? 

5.  Philosophy^  like  all  the  other  endeavors  of 
the  human  mind,  and  like  the  particular 
sciences  and  special  forms  of  social  union  un- 
dertaken by  the  race,  is  under  the  laws  that 
control  all  human  development  These  laws  are 
involved  in  immensely  complicated  phenomena, 
and  as  yet  are  far  from  being  broui^t  within 
the  grasp  of  the  human  understanding.  But  tihe 
facts  suffice  to  warrant  the  afiSrmatton  that 
philosophy,  like  all  other  forms  of  human  de- 
velopment, is  essentially  teleological.  It  is 
aimed  toward  some  far-distant  goal,  in  the 
supreme  excellence  of  which  the  ethical, 
sesthetical  and  religious  ideals  of  reason  en- 
courage and  support  an  undying  confidence. 
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Qaaat  Tsuhbuu.  Lu»t 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Moral  PhUosopky  imd 
Metaphysics,  Yale  Umversity, 

PHILOSOPHY.  History  of.  The  history 
of  philosophy  has  a  pecntiany  close  and  vital 
rdation  to  philosophy  itself.  It  may  even  be 
said  to  form  an  essentiarl  and  integral  part  of 
philosophical  discipline.  While  a  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  every  science  is  of  great  service 
in  aiding  one  to  comprehend  its  standpoint  and 
fimdamental  hypotheses,  insight  into  the  genesis 
and  historical  devetopment  of  irfiilosophicai 
problems  and  concnbons  is  in  phflosophy  a 
primary  and  essentia  requirement  For,  m  the 
first  place,  these  conceptions  are  not  the  work 
of  any  single  mind,  or  the  possession  of  any 
particular  school.  They  are  the  outcome  of  a 
long  hne  of  development  to  which  many  ages 
have  contributed,  and  in  which  many  individ- 
uals have  borne  a  part.  Even  where  different 
systems  seem  to  be  directly  opposed  as  they 
anccessiv^  makt  their  appearance  in  Iristory, 
the  new  is  never  a  mere  dimial  or  di^lacement 
of  the  old,  but  is  connected  with  it  by  positive 
lines  of  relation.  And  ultimately  nothing  which 
is  of  value  is  ever  lost,  but  is  taken  up  and 

J reserved  in  the  later  systems.  In  short,  the 
istor^  of  philosophy  presents  an  accomit  of  the 
evolution  of  human  thinking  in  one  of  its  most 
universal  aspects.  It  deals  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  process  in  iidiich  the  race  has  aly 
tempted  to  express  in  scientific  form  its  views- 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  world  and  its  in- 
terpretation of  Hit,  These  are  prtAilems  to 
which  the  hunuui  mind  must  in  every  age  seek 
to  find  an  answer.  The  form  of  these  inouiries, 
however,  can  never  remain  unchanged.  For  the 
object  that  every  philosophical  thinlnr  seeks  to 
understand  is  the  world  as  it  is  known  to  him 
and  to  his  generation.  As  new  material  is 
broUfl^t  to  light  by  the  advances  of  the  special 
sciences,  or  as  the  changing  interests  of  practi- 
cal life  bring  now  this  and  now  tjhat  aspect  of 
reality  into  prominence,  and  thus  leading  to  a 
modification  of  the  standards  of  value,  the 
problems  of  philosophy  get  new  formulations, 
and  the  old  ^tems  show  their  inadequacy  ana 
need  of  revision.  We  may,  therefore,  say  that 
the  history  of  philf}sophy  gives  an  account  of 
the  process  in  which  the  human  spirit  becomes 
constantly  more  clearly  and  definitely  conscious 
of  itself  and  its  rdadon  to  the  world.  The  task 
of  philosophy,  which  accordinriy  consists  in  de- 
fining more  clearly  at  once  uie  nature  of  the 
self  and  of  the  world,  must  be  undertaken  anew 
by  the  thinkers  of  each  generatioa  No  age 
can  rest  in  the  definitions  of  the  past  Bu^ 
on  the  other  faand^  it  is  only  in  the  light  of 
the  past  that  the  thinkers  of  any  particulBr  afi[e 
can  understand  their  own  problems.  It  is 
only  by  building^  upon  the  foundations  alrea^ 
laid,  by  continuing  the  work  of  their  prede- 
cessors, that  they  are  able  to  accomplish  any- 
thing of  vaiue.  A  ^nlosophcr's  best  originality 
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conaiite  in  d«vclo|iiiis,  aaA  th»  renderiiitt  mott 
exact  and  definite,  uw  dton^ts  of  those  who 
have  ^e  before  htm.  It  is  true  chat  he  must 
woric  in  the  light  of  the  science  and  practical 
insist  of  his  day-  but,  in  order  to  produce 
valuable  resuk^  it  is  necessary  that  his  reason 
should  be  illomined  by  the  philosophical  con- 
ceptions and  principles  which  have  proved  their 
fruitfidttcss  in  the  great  qrstems  of  the  past 
lliere  ii^  of  coms,  a  fundamental  cUff  erenca 
between  this  coacc^oa  of  the  liistoty  of  phi* 
loBophy  and  that  formerhr  prevailing  which 
kx^ed  on  it  as  a  record  of  the  opinions  of  iir* 
dividual  thinkers  whose  theories  had  no  positive 
or  essential  nation  to  one  another:  From  this 
standp<^nt,  the  history  of  philosophy  possesses 
merely  an  antiquarian  intu'cst  It  leads  ta 
throu^  a  road  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  difri 
cftrdM  tlieoriai  and  -hrdRO-dowii  syMems. 
O^tenttmes  the  diversity  of  c^»inion  which  it 
presents  ia  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  ^loal  wldeh 
philosophy  sedcs  to  reach  is  unattainable^  and 
its  problems  insolid)le.  In  spite  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  notion  of  development,  this  view  of 
the  history  of  philosophy  stUl  persists  in  some 
Quarters,  The  ooncqrtion  of  the  history  of  plu- 
losophy  as  a  process  of  development  was.  how- 
ever, dearer  formHbUed  1^  H^sd  <q.v.)  a  cen- 
tury aga  This  conception  gave  a  new  signifi- 
cance to  the  historical  facts  and  uded  in  arous- 
ing a  new  interest  in  their  investigation.  By 
Hegel  himself,  however,  the  development  was 
«mceived  in  a  wholly  logical  sense.  That  is,  he 
conceived  the  progress  from  age  to  ag^e  as  de- 
ttemuned  wholly  by  the  inner  necessity  with 
iriucfa  inconsistent  and  inadequate  thoughts 
lead  on  in  A  regular  and  absolutely  necessary 
order  to  their  own  refutation  and^^  correction. 
As  a  result  of  this  logical  interpretation,  Hegel 
was  led  to  force  the  facts  of  Ae  history  of 
jdiilosophy  into  an  artificial  scheme  of  thesis, 
antithesis  aind  synthesis,  corre^onding  to  the 
univH-sal  thoos4it  movement  as  laid  down  in 
his  'Ixigic.'  Moreover,  in  the-  light  of  this 
logical  interpretation,  the  history  of  philosophy 
Vpcars  as  an  impersonal  process  of  develop- 
ment characterized  by  inner  necaslty,  where 
the  individn^  thinkers  seem  to  determine  noth- 
ing tfarongh  their  free  perscmaltty,  but  merely 
to  represent  a  certain  mevit^le  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  the  thought  of  the  race.  In  spite, 
dieiefore,  of  the  great  service  which  it  has 
rendered,  Hegel's  conception  has  serious  de- 
fects. For  while  fully  admitting:  the  import* 
ance  of  the  logical  factor,  it  is  impossible  to 
forget  that  the  development  of  philoso|diy  is 
the  work  of  individaal  thinkers,  whose  eon> 
ceptions  spring  from  tibar  own  personal  life, 
aiul  that  Its  progress  is  also  modified  by  the 
g«keral  cidtnre  and  prevalent  mterests  t»  the 
times  in  which  it  makes  Its  appearance.  In  in- 
vestigating the  history  of  philosophy,  then,  these 
various  factors  must  be  given  due  place.  The 
task  which  investigation  in  this  field  has  to  per- 
form has  been  stated  under  the  following  three 
headings  Windelband  ('History  of  nulos-' 
ophy,>  S  2,  6):  (1)  <To  establish  with  preci- 
sion what  may  be  derived  from  the  availaUe 
sources  as  to  the  circumstances  in  life,  die 
mental  development,  and  the  doctrines  of  in- 
dividual philosophers^  (2)  from  these  facts  to 
reconstruct  the  genetic  process  in  such  a  way 
that  in  the  case  of  every  philosopher  we  may 
understand  how  his  doctrmes  depend  in  part 
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vpon  thdse'of  fais  predecessors,  m  part  upon  the 
general  ideas  of  his  time,  and  in  part  npon  his 
own  nature  and  the  course  of  his  education ;  (3) 
from  the  consideration  of  the  whole  to  estimate 
what  value  for  the  total  result  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  belones  to  the  theories  thus  estab- 
lished and  expUined  with  respect  to  their 
Of^n.® 

Philosophy,  so  far  at  least  as  it  forms  a  part 
of  the  culture  of  the  Western  nations,  took  its 
rise  in  Greece  in  the  6th  century  b.c,  and  was 
developed  by  the  independent  uiinkins  of  the 
people  of  the  Western  world.  Whether  Aere 
existed  anything  that  may  properly  be  called 
philosophy  among  any  of  the  Orientalpeoples, 
particularly  among  those  of  India  and  China,  or 
whether  the  so-called  Oriental  philosophy  does 
not  rather  belong  to  the  history  of  religion,  are 
questions  that  may  here  be  left  undeaded. 
Philosophy,  as  it  is  known  to  the  Western 
world,  may  conveniendy  be  divided  into  an 
ancient,  a  mediaeval  and  a  modern  period. 
Ancient  philosophy  is  almost  entir^  the 
product  of  Gredc  thought,  and  was  first  de- 
veloped in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  in 
the  East,  and  in  Sicily  and  Italy  in  the  West. 
It  reached  its  culmination  in  Atttens,  and  was 
finally  cultivated  at  Alexandria,  and  at  various 
points  throughout  the  Greco-Roman  world: 
Gredc  {Ailosophy  falls  naturally  into  the  pre- 
Socratic  period,  the  Socratic  School,  including 
Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle  .(qq.v.)  and  the 
post-Aristotelian  Systems.  In  this  classification 
the  Sophists  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 

transition  link  between  the  first  and  second 
periods.  Pre-Socratic  'philosophy  was  occupied 
nuinly  with  attenwts  to  ei^lain  the  nature  of 
die  external  world  and  the  character  of  tfiose 
fbysicsA  phenomena  that  most  readily  attracted 
attention.  According  to  the  generally  received 
account,  philosophy  had  its  ori^n  in  the  6th 
century  with  Thales  of  Miletus,  m  Asia  Minor, 
who  was  followed  in  the  same  city  by  Anax- 
imander  and  Anaximenes.  We  say  that  philos- 
ophy, which  in  its  beginnings  induded  all  the 
sciences,  had  its  origin  with  these  men,  becanset 
so  far  as  we  know,  they  were  the  first  to  ad- 
vance begrond  mythologies,  and  definitely  to 
raise  and  seek  to  answer  the  problem  r^rding 
the  natural  causes  and  principles  of  the  world. 
A  little  later  Pythagoras  (q.v.)  and  his  school, 
who  flourished  in  lower  Italy,  did  good  service 
in  developing  the  mathematical  sciences,  and 
also  proposed  a  universal  explanation  of  things 
couched  in  terms  of  numbers.  Lower  Italy  was 
also  the  home  of  the  Eleatics.  whose  greatest 
representative,  Parmenides,  taught  the  nnchanpr- 
ins  and  unitary  character  of  that  which  truly  ts. 
About  tlw  same  time  Heraclitus  was  main- 
taining at  Ef^esus,  in  Aaa  Minor,  diat  every- 
thing is  in  process  of  diange  and  becoming, 
and  that  nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  any 
permanent  static  being.    To  reconcile  the  op- 

Ssition  between  the  views  of  Parmenides  and 
eractitus,  both  of  which  seemed  to  be  justi- 
fied 1^  experience,  later  tlunkers,  Empedodes,' 
Anaxagoras  and  the  Atomista,  while  differ^ 
ing  in  important  respects  from  each  other, 
agreed  in  adopting  a  phirality  of  fixed,  un- 
changing elements  which  are  constantly  form- 
ing new  combinations  by  dieir  union  and  being 
dissolved  in  turn.  Thus  while  elements  remain 
unchanged,  what  we  caU  tfnngs  are  in  constant 
process. of  transition. 


The  work  of  die  Sophists  was  almost  en- 
tirely critical  and  destructive.  They  are  signifi- 
cant, however,  as  first  calling  attention  to  the 
subjective  side  of  experience.  This  took  the 
form  of  an  assertion  that  knowledge  exists 
only  as  sensations  and  feelings  in  individual 
minds,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  standard 
beyond  the  individual  of  truth  or  of  moral 
values.  The  Sophistic  skepticism  was  met  and 
refuted  by  Socrates  and  his  pnpU  Plato  (q.v.'), 
who  showed,  by  a  more  thoroughgtnng  analyus 
of  the  nature  o£  conscious  experience,  that  in 
reason,  as  opposed  to  sense-perception,  man  pos- 
sesses a  standard  both  of  theoretical  and  of 
practical  truth.  Aristotle  organized  the  special 
sciences  on  the  basis  provided  by  his  predeces- 
sors, and  defined  their  field  of  inquiry,  while  at 
the  same  time  applying  and  making  more  con- 
crete in  the  fiela  of  nhilosophy  ue  ideabstic 

{irinciples  of  Plato.  During  the  post-Aristote- 
ian  period,  the  plulosopnical  interest  was 
mainly  ethical  and  practicBl.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  to  be  found  in  the  political  conditions 
of  the  time.  The  Greek  states  had  lost  their 
independence,  and  when  the  social  and  political 
institutions,  which  embodied  the  laws  of  life 
and  conduct  for  the  Greek  in  objective  form, 
had  dins  collapsed,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
individual  to  seek  to  find  in  his  own  nature  the 
princ^es  of  practical  guidance  that  life  de- 
mands. At  the  same  dme,  theoretical  problems 
were  not  entirely  abandoned,  though  in  general 
they  were  subordinated  to  practice.  Both  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  made  philosophy  include 
logic  and  physics  as  well  as  ethics,  but  both  alike 
regard  the  two  former  disciplines  merely  as 
means,  and  the  last  alone  as  the  true  end.  These 
two  schools  were  founded  at  Adiens  at  very 
nearly  tlve  same  time  (about  300  b.c),  the 
former  by  Zeno  (q.v.),  and  the  latter  by  Epi- 
curus (g.v.).  The  Stoics  taught  a  system  of 
materialistic  pantheism,  which  they  drew  largely 
from  Herachtus.  In  ethics,  where  their  teach- 
ings are  of  the  greatest  importance,  they  em- 
phasize the  necessi^  of  self-restraint  and  of 
independence  of  external  goods  and  outward 
circumstanceL  Thepr  maintained  that  the  high- 
est good  consisted  in  the  att^nment  of  virtue, 
and  that  this  was  entirely  different  in  diaracter 
from  personal  happiness  or  satisfaction.  The 
school  of  Epicurus,  on  the  other  hand,  based 
their  account  of  the  i^iysical  world  upon  Atom- 
ism, and  in  ethics  they  regard  the  rational  pur- 
suit of  Insure  as  the  end  of  life.  Skepticism 
made  its  appearance  in  Gredc  i^osofAy  with 
Pyrrho  (q.v.)  «;360-270  BXi),  in  the  school  of 
the  Academy  with  Arcesilaus  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  tiie  Great,  and  among  a  group  of 
later  thinkers  in  the  3d  century  ofthe  Christian 
era.  We  find  the  skeptical  ar^ments  and  diffi- 
culties which  are  familiar  in  modem  times 
elaborated  in  great  detail  and  urged  with  re- 
markable acuteness  by  these  writers,  particu- 
larly by  Sextus  Empiricus.  Eclecticism  (q.v.) 
flourished  especially  at  Alexandria,  where 
Philo  (q.v.)  sought  to  unite  Hebrew  theology 
and  Greek  philosophy,  and  among  the  Romans, 
where  writers  like  Cicero  (q.v.)  selected  freely 
whatever  doctrines  commended  tiiraiselves  in 
the  various  systems  of  Greek  thought.  Greek 
philosophy  ends  in  Neo-Platonism  (q.v.),  whidi 
IS  a  species  of  mystical  theosopl^.  It  abandons 
the  attempt  to  discover  tdtimate  truth  hy  means 
of  logiqal  thou^t,  aad  tcdcs  to  conprdieiid  aU 
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Uiings  in  their  idniKdiate  relation  to  God  try 
inducing:,  from  time  to  time,  a  st&te  of  ecstasy 
in  which  the  limitations  of  ordinary  conscious- 
ness are  transcended,  and  the  highest  truths 
are  apprehended  in  direct  intuitive  vinoo. 

The  ideas  and  conc^rtions  introduced  by 
Oiristianity  gave  a  new  impulse  and  direction 
to  philoso|Miical  inqtiiry  dimne  die  Middle  Ages, 
During  this  period  there  was  developed  thr-  con- 
sciousness of  a  fundamental  <^pdsitton  between 
God  and  the  world,  and  in  general  between  the  - 
spiritual  and  the  natural.  This  shows  itself  ia 
sharp  division  between  Church  and  State,  this 
life  and  the  future  life,  priests  and  laity,  etc 
Along  with  this,  there  went  also  a  sense  of- 
man's  natural  helplessness  and  lade  of  freedom, 
and  the  futility  of  all  his  attempts  to  save  bimr 
self  without  divine  grace.   Mediteva)  philoso- 

§hy  may  be  divided  into  two  main  periods,  a 
'atristic  and  a  Scholastic  period.  These  may 
be  described  in  the  words  of  Ueberweg :  *In  the 
patristic  period,  philosophic  thought  stands  in 
the  closest  relation  with  Iheolc^cal  specula^n, 
and  oo-operates  in  the  development  or  Qiristian 
dogma.  In  the  scholastic  period,  »t  passes  into 
the  service  of  theology,  being  en^loyed  merely 
to  reduce  to  scientific  form  a  bo(^  of  dogmatic 
teaching  for  the  most  part  already  at  hand, 
introdudnsr  a  to^cal  arrangement,  and  bringing 
to  its  support  philosophical  doctrines  from  ante- 
Christian  antiquity.'  The  work  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  reached  its  cuhnination  in  Saint 
Augustine  (q.v.)  (354-430  a.Dl),  who,  after  hts 
conversion  to  Christianity,  employed  his  pro- 
found philosophical  genius  in  explaining  and 
justifying  the  theological  dogmas  of  the  trinity, 
of  predestination  and  of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  human  soul,  etc.  Scholasticism  (q.v.), 
as  Hegel  has  remariced,  is  modem  science  in 
embryo.  It  is  the  form  under  which  the 
thought  of  the  Western  nations  was  molded  and 
schooled  for  long  centuries.  Ostensibly,  at 
least,  f^losopfay  during  this  pieriod  was  entirely 
subordinated  to  the  accepted  theological  doc- 
trines. Credo  itt  httelUfimn  was  its  professed' 
motto.  This  subordination,  however,  was  never 
absolute,  and  in  every  generation  there  were 
thinkers  who  modified,  and  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  rationalized,  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 
In  spite  of  die  subjection  of  Aought  to  author- 
ity, the  history  of  the  whole  period  shows  a 
pradnal  thou^  slow  awakening  on  the  part  of 
European  peoples  to  the  r^ts  of  reascm,  a 
growing  consciousness  that  thinking,  to  exist  at 
all,  must  be  free  and  independent.  Early  sdto- 
lastic  philosophy  was  mainly  under  the  influence 
of  Plato  and  the  Neo-Platonic  writers.  Of 
Aristotle  only  the  logical  writings  in  the  Latin 
translation  of  Boetnius  (q.v.)  were  known. 
The  most  noted  names  of  this  period  are  John 
Scotus  Erigena,  Anselm  of  Canterbury  and 
Abelard  (qq.v,).  About  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century,  the  Catholic  scholars  became  ac- 
quainted, through  the  Arabians,  with  the  other 
writings  of  Aristotie;  and  the  great  Dominican 
teacher,  Albert  Magnus  (q.v.),  was  quick  to 
see  how  the  system  of  the  «hcathen»  philoso- 
pher might  be  made  the  support  and  bulwark  of 
the  Church.  Thb  led  to  a  revival  and  transfor- 
mation of  scholasticism.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Church  found  a  new -and  bmder  philosophical 
basis  in  the  profound  system  of  Albert's  pufal, 
Thomas  Aauinas  (q.v.)  (1225-74),  which  was, 
however*  sharply  opposed  on  some  points  by 
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the  subde  ctialectidan,  John  Duns  Scotus  (q.v.). 
During  the  Uth  century,  and  during  the  6rst 
part  of  the  12th,  and  agau  in  the  last  period  of 
scholasticism,  phitosotuical  discussion  centred 
round  the  question  of  the  universal  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  particular  object  Realism  (q.v.) 
maintained  that  the  umversal  is  the  primaiy 
and  fundamental  reality  in  which  and  throus^ 
which  alone  particular  objects  can  exist  (uni- 
versalia  ante  rgm).  Nominalism,  on  the  other 
hand,  contended  that  the  universal  was  nothing 
more  than  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  par- 
ticular objects,  and  that,  therefore,  only  these 
have  any  real  existence.  It  is  at  once  evident 
that  this  controversy  is  only  a  particular  form 
of  the  most  fuiidamental  problem  of  all  phi- 
lospi^y,  the  relation  of  die  one  and  the  many. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  reappear- 
ance of  nominalism  m  the  later  scholastic  period 
was  coincident  with,  and  indeed  an  expression 
of  the  same  ^irit  as,  the  new  interest  in  nat- 
ural science  and  in  die  observation  and  study 
of  particular  objects  by  empirical  methods. 

At  die  time  of  the  Renaissance  (q.v.),  phi- 
losoplqr  felt  the  same  quickeniiw  influence 
which  manifested  itself  in  other  fields.  This 
renewed  interest  was  first  directed  toward  a 
study  of  other  ancient  systems  besides  that  of 
Aristotie,  who,  as  the  official  philosopher  of 
scholasticism,  was  in  many  quarters  condemned 
and  decried.  Plato  and  the  Neo-Platonists 
were  espedalb'  prized,  and  a  Platonic  Academy 
was  founded  at  Florence  by  Cosmo  de'  Media. 
This  revival  of  the  andent  learning  was  quidc^ 
followed  by  independent  invest^tions  in  die 
field  of  i^ysical  phenomena,  and  to  some  extent 
also  in  that  of  uie  phenomena  of  mind.  Here 
belong  the  names  of  Nicolvis  Cusantis,  Coper- 
nicus, K^ler,  and,  though  later,  that  of  Galileo 
(qq.v.)>  The  results  gamed  b^  the  new  science 
were  combined  into  a  monistic  and  pantheistic 
view  of  the  world  in  the  philosophical  system 
of  Ciiordano  Bruno  (q.v.).  One  of  the  most, 
iuqiortant  steps  taken  by  diese  early  investigat- 
ors of  nature  was  the  development  of  the  con- 
cept of  mechanical  explanation,  and  die  formu- 
lation of  its  prindples  in  the  laws  of  motion. 
Descartes  (q.v.)  applied  the  conception  of 
mechanism  to  all  the  phenomena  of  the  physical 
universe,  reducing  them  to  terms  of  motion  and 
extension.  Descartes  was  no  materialist,  how- 
ever, but  maintained  the  existence  of  sjuritual 
substances,  c^Krating  according  to  their  own 
laws,  alongside,  and  largely  independent  of.  die 
world  of  physical  bodies.  Thomas  Hobbes 
(q.v.),  whose  theories  in  ethical  and  poUtical 
philoEophy  are  of  great  historical  in^rtance, 
was  the  first  thinker  to  be  led  by  the  principles 
of  modern  sdence  to  reduce,  all  dasses  of  phe- 
nomena, physical  and  mental  alike,  to  mechani- 
cal terms. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  o£ 
early  modern  thought  is  found  in  its  oonsdotis- 
ness  of  new  problems,  and  in  the  resulting 
sense  of  a  complete  break  widi  the  past.  It 
was  fdt  that  up  to  this  time  litde  or  nothing 
had  been  discovered,  with  the  exception  of 
mathematics,  which  could  pass  as  real  knowl- 
edge. The  first  demand  was  for  a  right  method 
of  discovering  truth.  It  was  confidently  as- 
sumed that  when  this  fundamental  need  was 
supplied,  diligence  and  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  sdentific  workers  would  in  a  short  time  re- 
veal all  of  the  important  laws  of  nature.  Hie 
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search  for  a  meAaA  ai  sdendfid  procedure  gave 
rise  to  fUtionalisin  and  Emmridam  (qq.v.),  the 
tviro  distinctive  philosophical  schools  in  the  17di  * 
and  18th  centuries.  Rationalism  endeavors  to 
imitate  the  procedure  of  mathematics,  which  it 
regarded  as  fnmishinK  the  one  species  of  cer- 
t^n  knowledge.  It  sedcs  to  start,  as  mathe* 
matics  does,  widi  a  number  of  axiomatic  prin- 
ciples ;  and  by  analyzing  these,  and  showing  the 
necessary  results  to  which  they  lead,  it  wiU  ex.  • 
hiblt  its  conclusions  as  a  system  of  dcmoastra- 
ble  truth.  In  this  tfaeoiy  of  knowledge,  obser-  ■ 
vation  of  particular  facts  is  not  em^iasized: 
the  organ  of  knowledge  is  reason,  imich  pro- 
ceeds By  the  road  of  analysis  and  deduction. 
This  method,  first  formulated  and  employed  by 
Descartes,  was  most  consistently  applied 
Spinoza  (q.v.),  and  continoed  with  some  modi- 
fications and  additions  in  systems  of  Leib- 
nitz and  Wolff  (oq.v.).  The  empirical  method,  ■ 
with  its  inductive  procedure,  was  en^asized 
and  stated  in  eloquent  .terms  by  Francis  Bacon 
(q.v.)  in  his  ^Novum  Organum.'  Locke's 
*Essay  Concerning  Human  Undcrstandin^r,* 
however,  must  be  regarded  as  the  starting  point 
of  philosc^hical  empiricism.  For  it  refutes  in 
detail  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and  main- 
tains, as  its  fimdimiental  diesis,  that  all  knowl- 
edge is  derived  from  experience,  and  that  e»> 
perience  is  givn  as  defimte  and  particular  con- 
tents which  are  known  to  the  mind  through 
external  sense-perception  or  throt^  internal 
observation.  Thus  tne  starting  point  and  die 
essential  character  of  knowledge  are  found  in 
particular  facts  passively  perceived  by  the 
mind,  w^tle  die  activities  of  mind  and-  the 
processes  and  principles  of  reasoning  ue  pro* 
portkmfttely  ndnimized  and  given  a  subordinate 

Elace  111  the  develi^ment  of  this  doctrine, 
lishop  Berkeley  (q.v.)  transformed  Lodc^s 
"plain  historiciit  account'  of  mind  Into  a  sys- 
tem of  empirical  idealism.  A  little  later,  David  ■ 
HUme  (q.v.),  developing  the  empirical  princi- 
ples witti  the  consistency  and  diorougfaness  of - 
genius,  arrived  at  utter  theoretical  sk^tlcism  ' 
regarding  any  rational  basis  of  experience. 
Htnpiricism  was  also  adopted  and  developed  in 
France,  notably  by  0>ndillac  and  Helvidus 
(qq.v.),  but  soon  passed  into  naturalism  and 
matenalism,  which  tinds  its  most  pronounced 
expression  in  von  Holbach's  *  System  of  Na- 
ture.' Although  usually  taking  an  agnostic 
position  on  nltimate  philosophical  questions, 
empiricism  has  continued  to  have  its  rmresenta- 
ttves,  among  whom  we  may  mention  me  names 
of  David  Hartley,  Joseph  Priestly,  James  Mill 
and  his  son,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Alexander' 
Bain  (qq.v.).  These  writers  have  dealt  mainly, 
though  not  exclusively,  with  psydiology,  where 
they  have  emphasized  various  fonns  of  the 
principle  of  association  as  a  connecting  law  of 
mental  phenomena. 

The  skeptical  conclusions  of  Hume  were 
OTposed  in  the  name  of  Common  Sense  hy 
Thomas  Reid  (a. v.),  the  founder  of  the  Scot- 
tish school,  and  oy  his  followers,  of  whom  die 
most  noted  are  Dugald  Stewart  (q.v.)  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton  (q.v.)  in  Scotland,  icad 
in  America,  Presidutt  James  McCosh '  of 
Princeton,  and  President  Noah  Porter  (q;v.) 
of  Yale  University.  Reid's  method,  which  was 
somewhat  refined  and  developed  by  his  later 
followers,  consisted  in  an  appeal  to  die  'com- 
mon sense  of  the  plain  man  in  order  to  estab- 
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lish  die  existence  of  c«ctaia  fnndioneatal  prin- 
dples  diat  were  perceived  intuitively  and  imme- 
diately both  in  the  realm  of  theoretical  and  of 
practical  experience.  This  method  serves  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  there  is  much  in  txpt- 
rieoctt  whidi  is  overloc^ed  by  the  empirical  ac- 
count: but  it  was  necessary  that  philosophy 
should  define  and  exlubit  this  by  a  more  ^s- 
tematic  and  sdcotific  method  of  analyus.  Tliis 
Kant  aooonplished  mainly  in  lus  ^och-snaldng 
wotk,  die  ^Kritik  of  Pure  EeaMML*  Kant 
showed  that  experience  was  not  constituted 
simpijf  by  a  given  ooatent.  but  diat,  in  order 
that- It  should  exist,  there  was  also  necessary  a 
system  of  interpretative  fonns  or  functions  on 
the  part  of  the  mind,  and  that  these  find  their 
uni^  and  oomplote  expression  in  the  nature  of 
seU-coaisciouaness.  He  thus  at  once  reccmciled 
and  ocnD^iteted  die  putial  views  of  Empiricism 
and  Ratmialisin,  and.  at  the  same  tim^  fur- 
nished fduloaophy  wiui  a  new  principle  and  a 
new  method.  Nevertheless,  Kant  himself  failed 
to  perceive  the  full  scope  of  his  own  principlesj 
and  maintained  dut  latowledge  can  only  deal 
with  (phenomena  or  im»earances,  while  the  world 
of  things  in  themselves  remains  beyond  the 
readi  of  man's  knowing  faculties.  In  the 
<Kridk  «f  Pnctical  ReasoiL>  however,  he 
showed  that  it  ia  admissible  and  necessary  in  die 
li^t  of  onr  moral  txperience  to  make  certain 
postulates  regarding  the  lutnre  of  the  ultimate 
re^ties,  though  these  postulates  never  attain 
the  rank  of  knowLcdgv^  but  must  always  remain 
matters  of  faith.  In  the  'Kritik  of  Judgment,* 
Kant  attempted  to  unite  the  standpcunts  of  die 
otlwr  two  critiques,  but  the  resuh,  though  venr 
stisgaative  and  historically  important,  was  left 
in  a  somewhat  ind^nite  and  unsatisfactory 
state.  Kant's  philosoi^y  was  at  once  taken 
up  and  made  the  starting  point  of  a  not^te 
line  of  developmoit  by  three  great  thinkers, 
Fidite,  Schelling  and  Hegel  (aq.v.).  These 
men  all  abandoned  the  absolute  distinction  be- 
tween i^enomena  and  thines  in  themselves,  and 
proceeded  boldly  in  somewhat  different  ways 
to  coostruct  systems  of  Idealism  (q.v.).  To  de- 
scribe these  briefly,  we  may  say  that  Fichte's 
s^em  is  Ethical  Idealism,  finding  in  the  moral 
bfe  die  tdtimate  explanation  and  ratron  d'itrt 
of  the  world;  that  Schelling's  main  interest  is 
in  external  nature,  which  he  interprets  in  terms 
of  Evolutionary  Idealism;  while  Hegel's  s^tem 
is  more  universal  in  its  sct^e,  and  attempts  to 
embrace  in  a  vast  logical  scheme  the  complete 
process  of  the  Absolute  Thou^t,  including  all 
the  facts  of  man's  life  in  their  historical  evolu- 
tion, as  well  as  the  laws  and  forms  of  the  phys- 
ical universe.  Hegel's  philosoi^y  of  nature 
cannot  be  regarded  as  successful ;  and  his  sys- 
tem contains  formal  paradoxes  and  artificialities 
that  have  prevented  its  real  value  from  being 
^^erally  ai^redated.  But,  with  all  its  defects, 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  furnishes  die 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  ^thesis  of  ex- 
perience uiat  has  yet  been  formulated,  and  that 
the  process  of  modem  thought  is  constantly 
developing  and  rendering  more  concrete  its 
princiines.  It  vras  Hegel's  great  aduevement  to 
grasp  clearly  for  the  first  time  the  conception  of 
history  as  a  rational  organic  process,  uid  thus 
to  rise  to  the  notion  of  a  dynamic  and  omcrete 
imivcTsal.  His  ideas  have,  therefore,  proved 
exceedingly  fruitful  in  the  development  of 
social  and  political  philosophy^  as  wril  as 
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In  Hegel's  postulate  that  the  real  is  the 
rational  and  must  disclose  its  nature  to  thought, 
we  have  the  colmiiiatxm  of  RatiooaUsoL  Scli6- 
penhauer,  on  the  other  hand,  maintauu  in  Us 
<Tlie  World  as  Will  and  Idca>  &c  doctrine  of 
Irrationaltsm, —  that  the  world  in  all  its  various 
parts  is  not  the  es^ression  of  reason  at  all,  but 
IS  the  manifestation  of  a  blind,  purposeless 
prindj>k,  which  he  calls  Will  (q.v.).  This  in- 
sistence on  Will  as  opposed  to  Reason  (q.v.) 
does  not,  however,  result  in  emphasizing  more 
strongly  the  ethical  life,  as  with  Fichte.  For 
Schopenhauer,  Will  is  a  Mind  impulse  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  processes  of  nature  whidi 
are  usually  regarded  as  purely  physical,  as  well 
as  in  the  pbeaomena  of .  life  and  niind,  while 
its  coming  to  consciousness  in  man  must  lie 
regarded  as  an  tmessential  moment  in  its  na- 
ture, and  a  misfortune.  Its  very  nature  Is 
blind,  purposeless  striving  that  must  forever 
remain  unsatisfied.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
Pessimism  which  Schopenhauer  (q.v.)  so  con- 
vincingly enforces.  Edward  von  Hartmaun 
((^.v.^,  who  makes  the  unconscious  the  ultimate 
pnnaplc  of  the  universe,  and  whose  system  also 
results  in  Pessimism  (q.v.),  may  be  regarded 
as  a  follower  of  SdiopenhaueTj  though  he  in- 
troduced certain  modifications  into  the  tatter's 
system  that  seem  to  be  derived  from  Hegel. 

In  os>position  to  Idealism,  Johann  Friedrich 
Herbart  (q.v.)  (1776-1841)  developed  the  real- 
istic elements  in  Kant's  philosophy,  and  ad- 
vanced a  system  which  he  called  Realism  (q.v.)- 
He  maintains  the  existence  of  independent  be- 
ings beyond  experience,  existing  in  uie  form  of 
simple  quality-less  "reals.**  By  discarding  the 
reference  of  mental  phenomena  to  s^arate  fac- 
ulties and  substituting  for  this  formal  explana- 
tion a  statement  of  their  concrete  laws  and 
relations,  Herbart  also  contributed  largely  to 
the  dcvetoiunent  of  psychology  as  a  science. 
R.  H.  Lotze  (1817-Sl)  shows  in  some  points 
the  influence  of  Herbart,  but  criticises  keenly 
the  latter's  oonception  of  simple  independent 
'reals,*  and  arrives  himself  at  the  notion  of 
realit^r  as  a  system  of  souls  that  are  imited 
ofganically  with  one  another  and  with  the  life 
of  the  AiMolute,  while  each  still  retains,  in  some 
way,  and  to  some  extent,  its  own  independence 
and  freedom.  Lotze  may  thus  foe  described  as 
an  ideal  realist;  or,  since  he  finds  the  ultimate 
purpose  and  explanation  of  Aings  in  the  idea 
of  the  Good,  his  system  ma^  be  described  as 
Ethical  or  Tdeological  Ideahsm. 

An  inqurtant  philosophical  movement  called 
Positivism  (q.v.),  which  still  exerts  an  import- 
ant influence  in  France;  was  inaagnrated  by 
Auguste  Comte  (1798-1857).  By  Positivism 
Comte  means  a  mode  of  explaining  ^enomna 
which  rejects  all  reference  to  the  will  of  the 
gods  or  other  superior  'beings  (Theology),  or 
to  abstract  essences  or  powers  (Metaphysics), 
and  deals  solely  ¥rith  the  invariable  laws  of  the 
phenomena  themselves.  The  order  <oi  the  de- 
vdopment  the  human  mind,  and  hence  of  aJI 
the  sciences,  is  from  the  Geological,  throned  die 
metai^ysical  to  the  positive  point  of  view.  'Bo 
render  sociology,  which  has  be^  ikc  last  in 
order  - of  development,  a  poativc  science  was 
the  main  object  of  Comte^s  writingB.  Positive 
fiUlosiiphy  is  not  a  separalcdiscipune,  bat  tbe 
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Synthesis  and  systematic  co-ordinadon  of  all  the 
sctenties.  Since  the  pubUcation  of  Darwin's 
^Origin  of  Species>  (1859),  philosophy,  like  alt 
f>dier  branches  of  inquiry,  has  been  especially 
mfl^enoed  by  the  concept  of  evolution,  and  this 
notnm  has  imected,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
both  the  method  and  the  conclusions  of  all 
recent  writers.  Hie  only  comprdiensive  'sys- 
tem," however,  that  has  ^t  appeared,  based 
ppofessediy  on  this  conc^ttion,  is  that  of  Her- 
bcat  Spencer  (q.v.).  In  the  ^Synthetic  Philox^ 
Spencer  has  furnished  an  account  in 
«volationary  terms  of  the  origin  of  the  physical 
universe  from  a  primitive  nehula,  and  has  also 
traced  the  geneus  of  animal  life,  and  the 
human  mind,  as  well  as  the  evolution  of  con- 
duct, and  -of  social  life  and  institutions.  He 
thus  aims  to  give  in  his  philosophy  a  complete 
synthesis  of  the  sciences.  The  question  may, 
however,  be  raised  whetiier  Spencer's  adoption 
of  the  standpoint  and  conception  of  the  par- 
ticular sdences,  and  especial^  of  the  physical 
sciences,  as  final,  without  criticism  or  mowfica- 
tion,  does  not  render  bis  conclusions  unsatis- 
factoiy  as  the  last  word  of  philosophy. 
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Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  ComeU 
l/niversity. 

PHILOSOPHY.  MonL  See  Ethics. 

PHILOSTRATUS,  fi-lfis'tifl-tSs.  FUvina. 
(*The  Elder*),  Gredc  Sophist  and  rhetorician: 
h.  Lemnos  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century 
A.D.  Pew  facts  r^rding  his  life  have  come 
down  to  us.  We  Imow  that  he  taught  rhetoric 
at  Athens  and  subsequently  at  Rome,  where  he 
obtained  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Septimus 
Severus,  and  was  received  into  the  circle  of 
literati  fliat  the  Empress  Julia  Domina  had  gath- 
ered around  her.  His  principal  work  is  his 
<Life  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,*  which  is  re- 
garded as  rather  fiction  than  history.  His  other 
works  include  the  'Heroicus,*  dealing  with  the 
Trojan  War;  the  *Bkones,*  a  deKription  of 
certain  paintings  the  audior  says  he  had  seen  at 
Naples;  ^Viut  Soplustanini.>  or  the  lives  of 
several  of  the  Sophists;  and  'Letters.* 

PHILOXSNIAN  (flWk-se'ni-»n)  VER- 
SION OF  THE  BIBLB.  a  translation  of  the 
Gretk  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
of  the  New  Testament  books  into  Syriac,  made 
by  Philoxenus  (or  Asenaya),  bishop  of  Mab- 
bogfa,  early  in  the  6th  century  for  the  use  of 
his  coreligionists  of  the  Monophysite  or  Jacob- 
ite sect  or  branch  of  the  Syrian  Churoi,  the 
Peshitto  version,  already  in  existence,  being 
deemed  unfaithful.  Philoxenus'  version  was 
hi^ly  esteemed  by  his  comem|>oraries :  he 
was  one  of  the  most  enunent  writers  of  Syriac ; 
but  his  version  of  tfie  Bible  was  superseded  by 
two  others,  and  only  fragments  of  it  are  extant 

PHILOXENUS.  fl-l^'sS-n&s,  Greek  di- 
thyrambic  poet :  b.  435  B.C. ;  d.  380  B.a  He  was 
onginally  from  Cytfaera,  and  upon  the  capture 
of  the  tsUnd  was  tjUcen  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to 
Athens,  where  he  became  the  slave  of  Melan- 
i]{pides,  the  musician,  who  educated  and  freed 
him.  For  a  considerable  time  he  lived  at  the 
court  of  Dionysius  I  of  Syracuse.  He  "Severely 
wounded  the  vanity  of  the  tyrant  by  refusing  to 
praise  the  latter's  verses,  declaring,  on  being 

S'ven  one  to  revise,  that  the  best  revision  would 
'  to  draw  a  black  line  through  the  entire  pro- 
duction. As  a  result  he  was  put  in  prison ;  he 
either  escaped  thence  or  soon  after  his  release 
left  the  court.  He  wrote  24  dithyrambs,  in- 
cluding the  *(>clops,*  his  most  celebrated 
work,  and  the  'Deipnon*  ('Banmiet*),  of  each 
of  which  fragments  remain.  He  was  long 
highly  esteemed;  and  so  late  as  the  time  ox 
Folybius  his  dithyrambs  were  annually  pre- 
sented by. die  Arcadians. 
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PHILTRB,  flKtir,  in  popular  superstition, 
a  love  powder  or  love  potion.  From  the  ear- 
liest times  it  hu-bcen  rappoacd  that  there  were 
means  by  vrfuch  love  could  not  only  be  excited 
but  be  (fincted  to  a  particular  object:  Varions 
substances  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  some 
disgusting,  scmie  injurious,  some  without  any 
distinguiuiin^  diaracter.  The  truth  is,  that 
physical  desire  may  be  produced  by  phsrsical 
stimuli,  which  are  called  aphrodisiacs,  bat  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  such  means  can  produce 
a  passion  for  a  particular  object. 

PHINBAS  FINN,  The  Irish  Member,  a 

novel  by  Anthony  Trollope,  published  in  185(9- 
Taking  its  title  from  the  name  of  its  hero  it  is 
the  earliest  of  Trollope's  political  novels  and 
was  followed  by  <Phineas  Redux*  (1873); 
*The  Prime  Minister'  (1875)  and  'The  Duke's 
Children*  (1886).  In  accordance  with  Trol- 
lope's custom  of  linking  one  fiction  to  another 
by  presenting  some  of  the  same  characters  m 
each,  Phineas  and  many  of  the  dramatis  per- 
sona of  *Phineas  Finn*  appear  in  the  later 
novds  of  the  series. 

PHINEUS,  fln'c-us  or  fTntis,  king  of  Sal- 
nurdessus,  Thrace,  son  of  A^enor.  He  was  a 
blind  soodisayer  and  had  received  his  prc^etic 
powers  from  Apollo.  Different  traditi<m$  pre- 
vail concerning  the  cause  of  his  blindness,  but 
the  one  generally  accepted  is  that  it  was  a  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon  him  for  his  cruelty  to 
die  children  of  his  first  wife  whom  his  second 
wife  hated.  He  was  tormented  by  harpies,  who 
seized  his  food  or  rendered  it  unfit  for  use 
and  was  freed  from  them  by  Zetes  and  Caiah, 
in  gratitude  for  which  service  Phineus  fitted 
out  the  Argonaut  expedition. 

PHINTXAS,  fm'tl-9s.    See  Damon  and 

Phintias. 

PHIPPS,  Henry,  American  manufacturer: 
b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  27  Sept.  1839.  He  was 
engaged  in  various  business  houses  of  Pitts- 
bure^.  Pa.,  until  1861,  when  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Bidwell  and  Phipps,  dtalwg 
in  powder.  Later  he  engaged  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  which  he  amassed  an  immense  for- 
ttme.  He  is  actively  interested  in  varions 
educational  and  philanthropic  enterprises,  has 
presented  to  the  public  several  fine  conserva- 
tories, established  a  completely  eqmpped  botani- 
cal garden  in  Schenley  Park,  Pittsburg  in 
1900,  and  in  1903  founded  and  endowed  the 
Henry  Plupps  Institute  (q.v.)  at  Phihideh>hia 
for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  He  ^so  bnih 
a  pn]dlHatric  clinic  in  connection  with  Jdins 
Hopkiiis  Hospital,  Baltimore. 

PHIPPS  INSTITUTE,  The  Henry,  an 

institution  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  founded  the 
generosity  of  Henry  Phipps  (q.v.)  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  for  *the  study,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis.^  The  in5tituti<Hi  was 
opened  1  Feb.  1903  and  incorporated  under 
iht  laws  of  die  State  of  Pennsylvania,  1  Sept 
1903.  The  fint  medical  director  was  Lawrence 
F.  Flick.  The  first  year  there  were  in  the 
house  52  beds,  which  were  occupied  all  the 
thne,  and  2,000  patients  were  treated  in  the 
dispensaiy.  Inspectors  visited  the  homes  of 
the  outside  patients  to  see  that  instructions 
were  carried  out  In  1903  die  institute  gave 
a.  .series  of  utemational  lectures  wbidi  were 
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largely  attended.  Great  opportunities  an  fur- 
nished by  the  institute  for  research  into  the 
nature  and  best  treatment  of  tubereulesis. 

PHIPS,  or  PHIPPS,  Su  William.  Amer- 
ican colomal  govemor:  b.  Vtamqma  (now 
Bristol).  Me.,  2  Feb.  1651;  d.  London,  Eng- 
land. 18  Feb.  1695.  His  youtb  was  spent  is  a 
shquierd  and  as  an  apprentice  to  a  shipMiar- 
penter,  after  which,  he  went  to  Boston,  learned 
to  read  and  write  and  then  engaged  as  a  trader. 
He  married  a  rich  Boston  widow,  built  for 
himself  a  ship  and  engaged  in  commerce. 
Fired  with  the  hope  of  regaining  the  treasure 
from  a  Spanish  ship  wredced  off  the  BahatuB, 
he  went  to  En^and  and  prevailed  mwD  dw 
British  Admiralty  to  fnmtih  him  a  ship  and 
means  to  sedc  me  treasure.  The  en>editton 
was  unsuccessful  but  a  second  venture  in  1667, 
backed  by  the  DuIm  of  Albemarle,  vesuhed  in 
the  recovery  of  treasure  to  the  -vatae  of 
i300,000,  of  which  Phips'  share  was  £16^000; 
he  was  also  knighted  and  made  sheriff  of  New 
^igland.  In  1690  he  commanded  a,  fleet  of 
ei^t  vessels  in  an  expedition  a^nst  Port 
Royal  wUch  he  captured,  and  later  m  the  same 
3rear  commanded  an  expedition  ^anst  Quebec 
with  a  fleet  of  34  vessels,  but  was  unsuccessful 
and  on  .the  return  voyage  nine  of  his  vessels 
were  wrecked.  He  visited  Hn^and  mdeavor^ 
ing  to  induce  the  government  to  send  another 
expedition  agunst  Quebec  and  while  there, 
through  the  inihience  of  Increase  Mather 
(q.v.),  was  appointed  first  ro^  govemor  of 
Massadiusetts.  His  first  official  act  was  the 
oi^nization  of  a  special  court  which  speedily 
terminated  the  prosecutions  for  wttdicraft. 
While  govemor  he  was  accused  of  arbitraty 
measures  and  conduct,  and  in  1694  was  sum- 
moned to  London  to  answer  complaints  made 
against  him.  He  received  promises  of  restora^ 
tion,  <but  died  in  London  before  they  could  be 
carried  out.  Consult  Cotton  Mather's  ^Mw- 
nalia>  (1702);  Francis  Bowen's  ^Ltfe  of  Su: 
William  Phips,>  Vol.  VI! ;  Sparks'  <Ainerican 
Biogniphy>  (1834^);  Uyrand,  «Sir  William 
Phips  divant  Quei>ec>  (1893). 

PHIZ.  See  Bbowne,  Hausot  Knight. 

PHLEBITIS,  inflammation  of  the  veins. 
It  may  begin  outside  of  the  vein,  from  some 
woun<i  abscess,  etc.,  from  which  irritant  mate- 
rial travels  upward  in  the  loose  connective 
tissue  of  the  vein-bed.  The  inflammatory  proc- 
ess invades  the  coats  of  the  vessel,^  disturbing 
their  nutrition  and  readiin^  the  inner  coat, 
where  it  causes  cloudy  swelhng  and  roughness 
of  the  surface,  on  which  the  blood  tendp  to 
coagulate  in  layers  and  thus  mm  form  a  clot 
large  enou^  to  block  the  vessel.  Or  the  in- 
&unmation  may  ibegin  from  willdn  tiie  vessel, 
owing  to  a  clot  forming  on  its  inner  wall,  ano 
which,  acting  as  an  irritant,  excites  inflamr 
mation  in  the  coats  of  the  vessel  (raa.  within 
outward.  In  the  first  case  the  formation  of 
matter  is  tikely  to  occur  around  the  vessel, 
and  parts  of  the  clot,  which  is  soft  and  loose; 
are  apt  to  become  detached  and  to  be  carried 
by  the  circulation  to  other  parts,  setting  up 
similar  changes  there.  In  the  second  case  the 
vessel  is  likely  to  be  obliterated  and  converted 
into  a  fibrous  cord.  Death  njay  resuh  where 
a  large  vein  is  obstructed.  The  disease  is  indi; 
cated  by  great  tenderness,  tension,  acute  paiii 
and  a  Imotted,  cord-like  swelling  in  the  coui^ 


of  a  vein  or  vans,  sometimes  attended  with 
discoloration  of  the  surface.  Dropucal  swell- 
ing of  the  affected  part  of  of  a  wh^  liifld> 
may  occur. 

Phlebitis  may  be  prevented  by  proper  care 
in  the  dressing  of  wounds,  so  as  to  keep  the 
wound  clean  and  healthy.  The  treatment  is 
various.  The  patient  must  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet;  the  part  be  elevated;  nourishing  food 
should  be  given;  tonics  are  of  great  advantage; 
stimulants  are  often  required ;  and  antiphlo^s- 
tici  locally  applied  will  allay  the  inflammatioiL 
Abscesaes  wiAin  reach  should  he  evened, 
ligatioa  of  the  part  and  waslung  out  are  also 
resorted  to  with  success.    See  Phlbgicasia. 

PHLBBOLITB,  a  calcareous  concretion 
formed  within  a  vein.  Such  formations  are 
due  to  the  degeneration  of  coagulations  in 
,vdns,  or  occasionally  may  have  their  origin  in 
-the  coats  of  the.  vessels.  Fhleboiites  which 
have  formed  nodldcs  vary  in  siie  from  that 
of  a  pinhead  to  that  of  a  pea.  They  are  alto 
called  vein-stones. 

PHLBBOTOMY.  See  VENESEcnoir. 

PHLEGSTHON,  flej'e-thon»  in  Greek  my- 
thology, a  name  given  to  a  river  of  fire  in  the 
infernal  regions.   See  Cocytus. 

PHLEGMASIA,  a  painful  inflammation  at- 
tended with  considerable  swelling,  especially  af- 
fecting the  ceUuiar  tissue,  such  as  phlegmasia 
glandutosa  and  phlegmasia  myoica.  Phlegmasia 
Hdolehs  (Fhlegmaiia  alba  doleos,  white4^  milk- 
1^),  the  primipal  fonn,  may  affect  both  sexes. 
It  has  anpeaiva  in  convalescence  from  typhoid 
fever  and  dysentery ;  in  diseases  of  the  rectum; 
■as  the  result  of  the  removal  of  fil>roids  and  of 
the  ovaries ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  disease 
of  the  puerperal  state.  It  usually  occurs  in  the 
left  leg  but  botii  l^s  may  be  affected.  As  a 
disease  of  Ae  puerperal  state  it  is  seldom  seen 
nowadayai,  bat  when  it  so  occurs  it  usnalty 
appears  the  second  or  third  week  after  parturi- 
tion. Premonitoiy  symptoms  are  frequently  ab- 
sent, but  HxttK  may  be  feverishness  for  a  day  or 
two.  Pain,  swelling  and  tenderness  appear  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and  extend  down- 
ward and  in  24  hours  the  whole  leg  may  be 
.swollen  and  hard  and  more  or  less  trader,  but 
not  reddened.  The  1^  is  pale  or  sallow,  haa  a 
glossy  or  polished  asMcaranoe  and  is  sometimes 
called  marble-teg.  Usually  in  a  few  days  the 
.pain  and  swelling  dimini^  but  it  is  often  seir^ 
eral  weeks  before  the  disease  disappears  and 
^metimes  the  condition  lasts  indc^nitdy.  After 
its  disappearance  persistent  aduag'  of  the  limb, 
oedema  of  the  foot,. muscular  weakness,  etc.,  may 
Temain  for  a  long  time.  The  causes  of  phleg- 
masia dolens  are  periphlebitis,  jriilebitis  and 
thrombosis.  It  commonly  results  from  in  ex- 
tension through  lympathic  vessels  of  inflamma- 
twn  from  and  ^out  the  uterus  to  the  tissue* 
surrounding  the  great  vessels  of  the  tfai^  The 
origin  of  the  primary  inflammation  is  not  alvrays 
ascertainecL  but  it  most  frequently  results  from 
uterine  infection  (puerperal  or  contact  infec- 
tion) 1^  i»th<^enic..  germs  introduced  by  in- 
fected bands,  instmments,  etc,  into  the  utBrusL 
The  treatment  is  both  constitutitmal  and  local  — 
sleep  and  rest  in  recumbent  posture  with  the 
Umb  in  a  comfortable  position  and  elevated: 
tonics  and  laxatives  if  necessary ;  easily  ^gested 
food;  hot  anodyne  fomentations;  and  when 
thji}  diMS^fi  disasvears,  careful  ba^di^ing,  fric* 
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tkm  and  favidization.  A  oommon  conplicatioB 
is  pultnonary  embolism,  in  wMdi  case  death 
supervenes  in  almost  all  cases. 

PHLEGRSAN  (fi£g-re>n)  PLAIN,  a 
volcanic  plain  on  the  Campanian  coast  west  of 
Naples,  Italy.  Legendary  fore  locates  this  phun 
as  the  scene  of  tne  combat  between  the  gods 
and  the  giants.  Ruins  of  ntimerous  Roman 
buildings  are  found  here. 

PHLEGTAS,  fl£j'i-9s.  in  Greek  mythology. 
loM  of  the  Lapitiisc;  he  was  son  of  Ares 
(Itars)  and  father  of  Ixion  and  Coronisj  he 
is  commemorated  in  the  Hymni  Homeria. 

PHLiBUM,  a  genus  of  grasses  including 
timothy  grass.  See  Gsasses  in  the  UHina> 
States. 

PHLOGISTON,  il^jls'tdn,  in  ch^itiry,  a 
Iqrpothetical  sobstance  supposed  at  one  time  to 
be  a  port  of  all  bodies  uai  were  cabbie  of 
being  burned.  Hie  concCTtions  of  die  tetms  ele- 
ment and  cmnbustion  have  be£n  many  and 
varied,  but  the  first  of  real  importsnce  to  the 
phlogiston  theor^r  was  that  of  Becker  (1635-82). 
He  held  that  all  inorganic  substances  were  com- 
posed of  three  "earths,*  the  mercurial,  the 
vitreous  and  the  combustible  called  ^terra  pin- 
guis,'  and  that  when  substances  were  burned  or 
metals  caldned  (oxidixed)  this  latter  *earth* 
escaped.  Stahl  (166&-1734)  expanded  this  idea 
into  what  was  known  as  the  Phlogiston  Theory. 
This  hcdds  that  all  substancea  capable  of  bunw 
ing— and  caldnation  was  recognized  as  slow 
combustion  —  contained  a  substance  called  j^lo- 
giston  and  that  this  was  given  off  when  the 
substance  burned.  A  substance  that  burned 
readily  contained  a  large  amount  of  phk>E^stoa ; 
end  as  coal  did  so  with  the  evolution  of  a  large 
amount  of  heat  and  left  Uttle  residue,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  nearly  pure  phlogiston.  A  sub- 
stance that  had  been  burned  could  be  rephlo- 
gisticated  and  thereby  made  capable  of  bdn^ 
burned  ^ain  by  being  heated  with  a  substance 
rich  in  phlogiston.^  Thus  the  result  of  the 
bumii^  or  didcinatton  of  a  metal,  known  as  a 
metallic  calc,  could  be  changed  back  to  the 
metal  by  being  heated  mth  coaL  This  theory 
was  generally  acccirted  by  chemists  until  toward 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Phlogiston  itself 
ms  never  isolated,  thon^  tibe  hydrogen  dis- 
covered by  Cavendish  was  tfaoufj^t  by  some  to 
be  this  all-important  substance;  Facts  began  to 
accumulate,  however,  that  seemed  opposed  to 
this  theory.  It  was  shown  that  metals  gained 
instead  of  lost  weight  when  calcined.  Phlo- 
gisticians  at  first  denied  this,  but  later  tried  to 
expl»n  it  by  claiming  that  phlogiston  possessed 
negative  weight,  and  diat,  tterefore,  a  substance 
would,  of  course,  be  heavier  when  it  had  been 
driven  off.  Substances  would  not  burn  except 
in  the  presence  of  air.  This  was  said  to  be 
because  the  air  must  be  present  to  take  up  the 
phlogiston.  The  final  overthrow  of  the  theory 
was  accomplished  by  Lavoisier.  He  showed 
and  proved  try  careful  weighings  that  a  metal 
when  calcined  gained  in  weight  and  exactly  as 
much  as  was  taken  from  the  air.  Later,  after 
the  discovery  of  oxwcn  and  its  presence  in  the 
air  by  Scfaeele  and  Priestlejr,  he  showed  that  it 
was  this  oxygen  that  combined  iritii  a  burning 
substance.  Combustion  was  thus  shown  to  be 
combination  with  oxygen  rather  than  loss  of 
phlogiston;  and  the  phlogiston  theory  -  was 


abandoned.  See  CMmnnoir;  LAvrasna; 
FUBinjT;  Stahl. 

PHLOX,  a  .genus  of  herbs  of  Ae  family 
Poltmomiacea.  The  species,  of  which  about  30 
have  been  described,  are  mosdy  tall,  spreading 
perennials,  and  with  two  exceptions,  a  Siberian 
and  a  Chilean  3fioa.es,  are  all  natives  of  North 
America,  where  they  are  extensively  distributed. 
Their  showy  flowers,  borne  either  in  terminal 
clusters  or  solitary,  and  their  ready  adaptability 
to  a  wide  range  of  soils  aiMl  situatiotts,  have 
made  phloxes  general  favorites  in  gardens. 
They  are  hardy  and  very  fioriferous  and  have 
developed  a  large  nmnber  of  h^nids  and  cross- 
varieties  of  great  diversity  of  form,  colors  and 
markings.  They  are  of  two  classes:  the  an- 
nuals, all  the  garden  varieties  of  which  have 
been  derived  from  P.  drmnmondU,  a  Texan 
species;  and  the  perennials,  derived  from  sev- 
eral apccieSt  s<»ne  of  which  are  still  cultivated 
in  the  pars  natural  form  in  old  gardens.  Of 
these  last  one  of  the  best  known  is  the  moss  or 
ground  pink  (P.  subuiatn),  which  is  a  favorite 
plant  in  rockeries  wd  cemeteries,  since  it  does 
well  in  dry  soils  and  forms  a  dense  mat  of 
foliage  and  bloom.  The  cultivated  perennial 
cdiloxes  are,  however,  mostly  derived  from 
P.  maculata  and  P.  poniculata.  The  annual 
varieties  are  readily  grown  from  seeds  planted 
under  glass  or  in  (he  open  air  in  spring,  the 
seedlings  being  transpbuited  to  good  garden 
aoil  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  favorable. 
The  perennial  varieties  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds,  but  since  these  do  not  produce  ^To«eay 
like  die  parent,  cuttings  of  stems  or  roots 
and  division  of  die  clumps  are  generally  jve- 
ferred.  Division  may  be  made  in  early  spring 
or  in  autumn ;  stem-cuttings  during  the  summer 
and  root-cuttings  in  spring  or  fall.  After  th^r 
commence  to  grow,  cutting  plants  are  managed 
like  seedlings.  In  the  garden,  die  perennial 
sorts  are  planted  three  or  four  feet  apart  and 
divided  every  two  or  three  years ;  tibe  annuals 
are  set  a  foot  ^»rt. 

PHOBOS  (Greek,  «fear,»  an  attendant 
tipon  the  god  Mars),  m  astronomy,  the  inner 
satellite  of  the  planet  Mars.  It  was  discovered 
at  Washington,  in  1877,  bv  Asaph  HalL  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  small  size  and  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  revolves  about  its  pri- 
mary. Its  diameter  is  only  about  six  miles,  and 
its  period  of  revolution  is  7  luMir^  39  minutes 
and  14  seconds.  See  Deimos. 

PHOCA  PHOCIDS,  the  genus  and  fam- 
ily of  the  typical  seals.  See  Seau. 

PHOC£A,  f&-5e'9,  andent  Ionian  city  in 
Aua  Minor,  situated  on  a  peninsula  between  the 
gulfs  of  Elsea  and  Smyrna  and  on  a  ndgfa- 
Doring  island  Legend  makes  it  a  colony  of 
Athens.  It  early  attained  great  commercial  im- 
portance, indeed  the  earliest  Greek  coins  seem 
to  be  those  of  this  city.  Clay  wares  were  its 
main  export  Among  its  western  colonies  was 
Massilia,  now  Marseilles,  and  as  early  as  the  6th 
century  b,c.  tribute  was  paid  fte  dty  by  native 
chiefs  of  southern  Spain.  But  in  540  B.c,  after 
a  heroic  defense  the  city  was  c^tured  by  Cyrus' 
lieutenant  Haniagus ;  many  of  ^e  inlubitants 
migrated  to  Corsica,  where  they  successfully 
met  the  attacks  of  Carthaginians  and  Etruscans, 
and  then  to  southern  Italy,  where  they  founded 
the  city  of  Velia.  A  few  of  the  Phocxans  had 
rebuilt  die  city  in  the  meantime;  and  In  the  Ro- 
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man  period  it  again  ^re-vr  to  prominence  and 
wealth.  It  was  sacked  hy  the  Romans  during 
the  war  with  Antiochus;  was  attacked  without 
success  bjr  Aristonicus  of  Pergamus;  and  then 
sank  again  into  obscuri^.  The  Genoese 
founded  the  dty  of  New  Phocca  near  the  site 
of  the  old  in  l&l. 

PHOCASi  falcQS,  Byzantine  emperor:  b. 
Asia  Minor;  d.  Constantinople,  October  610. 
He  was  of  low  birth  and  served  in  the  army  of 
Mauritius  as  an  obscure  centurion,  where  he 
gained  a  name  for  brutal  courage  among  his 
fellows.  In  602  he  headed  a  revolt  against 
Mauritius,  seized  the  throne  and  after  his  coro- 
nation executed  Mauritius  and  his  five  sons. 
Later  accusing  the  Empress  Constantina  of  con- 
spiracy against  him,  she  wi^  her  tliree  daugh- 
ters was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  his  orders.  He 
secured  peace  with  Europe,  but  Chosroes  II  of 
Persia  waged  a  determined  war  against  him; 
and  in  610  HeracHus^  son  of  the  exarch  oi 
Africa,  led  an  expedition  against  him,  invested 
Constantinople  and  put  the  tyrant  to  death  with 
cruelty  equal  to  that  exercised  by  Phocas  in  his 
sangumary  reign. 

PHOCAS,  Column  of,  a  monument  in  the 
Forum  at  Rome  erected  in  608  in  honor  of 
Phocas,  emperor  of  the  East.  The  column,  54 
feet  high,  is  of  such  artistic  excellence  that  it 
is  presumed  that  its  workmanship  must  have 
been  long  before  the  7th  century.  It  was  redis- 
covered in  1813. 

PHOCION,  f6'5hl-6n,  Athenian  general: 
b.  about  402  B.a ;  d.  Athens,  317  b.c  Ot  humble 
descent,  he  was  educated  under  Plato  and  Xenoc- 
rates,  receiving  instruction  which  influenced  his 
entire  life.  His  first  military  service  was  per- 
formed under  Chabrias,  where  he  rendered  good 
service  in  the  victory  at  Naxos  in  376  b.c  In 
349  he  was  sent  with  troops  to  Euboea,  where 
he  defeated  the  forces  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
banished  Plutarchus  from  Eretna  and  securea 
the  island  against  the  invasion  of  Philip.  Later 
he  defeated  Philip's  forces  at  Megara,  re-estab- 
lished the  walls  of  Nicsea,  and  on  a  subsequent 
expedition  to  Euboea  freed  Orcus  and  Eretria 
from  the  Macedonian  rule.  In  340  he  was  sent 
to  the  Propontis,  where  he  forced  Philip  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Byzantium  and  Prienthus. 
As  leader  of  the  peace  party  at  Athens  he  ad- 
vised the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  and  other 
orators  demanded  by  Alexander  after  the  de- 
struction of  Thebes  in  335,  but  upon  the  refusal 
of  the  demand  headed  the  second  embassy  and 
succeeded  in  appeasing  Alexander.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  in  323  Phocion  reluctantly 
assumed  command  of  the  forces  which  were  to 
free  Athens  from  the  Macedonian  sway.  They 
were  at  first  successful,  but  ultimately  were 
compelled  to  make  peace.  Upon  Antipatnr's 
death  Phocion  became  involved  in  an  intrigue 
with  Cassander,  rival  of  Polysperchon,  and  was 
compelled  to  flee  to  Phocis,  whence  he  vras 
delivered  up  to  Polysperchon  by  the  Athenians 
Mid  ly  him  forced  to  drink  poison.  The 
Athemans  later  repented  of  their  injustiM  and 
buried  Phocion  with  higb  honors.  Consult 
Plutarch,  ^Life  of  Fhocion.> 

iWiOCiS,  fo'sls,  an  ancient  divinon  of  cen- 
tral Greece  and  since  1899  a  nome  in  the  present 
kingfdom.  It  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Connth;  was  largely  taken  up  by  the  range  of 
Parnassus,  so  that  there  were  only  a  few  fertile 
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spots  along  the  river  valleys,  especially  the 
Cqihissus,  where  excellent  wines  were  grown; 
and  gained  most  of  its  importance  from  the 
sacred  city  of  Delphi  (q.v.)-  The  antiquity  of 
settlements  in  Phoda  is  attested  by  the  mention 
of  the  district  and  its  most  im^rtant  ddes  in 
the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  slups  in  the  second 
book  of  the  lUad.  Myth  makes  the  Leieges, 
Hyanthians  and  Thrac'ians  the  first  settlers,  out 
the  people  in  historic  times  were  clearly  of 
Dorian  stock.  The  history  of  Phods  is  little 
more  than  a  series  of  quarrels  over  the  orade 
and  treasure  house  at  Delphi,  of  which  the  con- 
federation of  the  22  Phodan  dties  claimed  to  be 
guardian — a  daim  supported  by  Athens,  al- 
ways opposed  hy  the  Thebans  and  with  less 
animus  by  the  TTiessalians  (who  were  severdy 
defeated  at  Hyampolis  at  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century  B.C.),  as  well  as  the  Spartans, 
against  whom  the  Dorian  Phocians  joined 
Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  first 
Sacred  War,  595-585  bc,  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  Cirrba,  a  dty  which  had  lived  by 
plundering  pilgrims  to  Delphi.  In  the  second 
Sacred  War  Phocis  gained  control  of  Delphi  in 
spite  of  Sparta's  intervention,  but  lost  it  again 
30  years  after  by  the  terms  of  the  Truce  of 
Nicias  (421).  The  third  Sacred  War  began 
with  a  decree  of  the  Amphictyonic  Coundl  of 
357  B.C,  no  doubt  dominated  by  Theban  in- 
fluence, condeming  the  Phocians  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine  for  having  used  part  of  the  sacred  lands  of 
Delphi ;  and  this  decree  was  finally  carried  out 
in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  Phocians,  who 
were  long  secretly  backed  by  both  Athens  and 
Sparta  and  who  appropriated  much  of  ibit 
Ddphic  treasure  to  carry  on  the  war. 

PHOCYLIDES,  fo-slil-dez,  Greek  poet, 
who  flourished  about  537  b.c  His  poetry  was 
made  up  chiefly  of  gnomic  precepts,  and  only  18 
fragments  have  been  preserved.  A  didactic 
poem  in  230  hexameters  long  passed  current  as 
the  work  of  Phocylides,  but  was  shown  by 
Jakob  Bernays^  to  be  a  later  forgery.  This 
seems  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  esteem  in 
which  Phocylides  was  held^  the  only  object  of 
the  anonymous  author  having  apparently  been 
to  procure  prestige  for  his  composition  by  at- 
taching to  it  a  recognized  name. 

PHCBBB,  fe'be,  in  Greek  mythology,  the 
daumter  of  Oranos  and  Gsa  (heaven  and 
eartti),  mother  by  Zeus  of  Astena  and  Leta 
As  the  successor  of  Thetnis  and  the  predecessor 
of  Apollo  she  presided  over  the  orade  at  Delphi. 
Later  poets  speak  of  Phoebe  (the  radiant  one) 
as  a  title  of  Artemis,  the  moon  goddess. 

PHOEBE,  The.  See  Essex,  Phobe  and 
Chekub. 

PHCEBB-BIRD.  See  Pewek 

PHCBBUS,  fms,  WOUam,  American 
Methodist  clergyman :  b.  Somerset  County,  Md., 
August  1754;  <£  New  York.  9  Nov.  1831.  He 
entered  the  ministry  in  1783^nd  was  engaged 
upon  various  drcuits  until  1/98  when  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  physician  in  New  York.  In 
1806  he  re-entered  the  ministry  and  continued 
in  the  service  until  1824,  when  he  was  placed  on 
the  retired  list.  He  edited  die  Experienced 
Christian's  Magasine  in  179(^  and  wrote  *An 
Essay  on  the  Doctrine  and  Order  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  ^nerica  as  C«istitnted  at 
Baltimote,  1784>  (1817). 
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PHCEBUS.   See  Apollo. 

FHCENICIA,  fe-nlshT?,  in  ancient  geog^ 
raphy,  a  maritime  region  and  a  Semitic  kingdom 
with  widely  varying  boundaries  at  different 
periods,  but  generall^jr  deBned  as  the  fertile  coast 
region  of  Syria  lying  between  the  Lebanon 
range  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Carmel  and  on  the  north  by 
Latakia  (Laodicea)  and  the  country  around 
Cyprus.  The  name  is  Grede  and  has  been 
variously  explained;  either  from  phanix,  'a 
palm  tree,*  or  from  phoenix,  *red.*  The  former 
etymology  would  allude  to  the  palms  of  the 
country;  the  latter  to  the  red  brown  complexion 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  to  the  scarlet  dye  of  the 
murex  which  was  a  staple  article  of  trade  with 
this  people,  or  to  the  r^on  about  the  Red  Sea, 
whence  their  own  legends  say  that  they  emi- 
tted. Very  probably  none  of  these  explana- 
tions is  correct  The  native  name  was  Khna, 
familiar  to  us  in  the  form  Canaan  and  signify- 
ing *the  lowlands* ;  it  was  extended  at  an  early 
date  to  cover  Palestine.  'Tyre  and  Sidon/  the 
names  of  the  two  great  Phoenician  cities,  were 
often  used  to  include  all  die  cities  of  the  plaia 
The  coast  line,  200  or  more  miles  long  and 
broken  by  several  sharp  promontories,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  narrow  strip  of  very  fine  sand; 
inland  are  the  fertile  plains  of  Acre,  IVre, 
Sidon,  Marathus,  etc.,  varied  by  round  hills 
and  backed  by  the  range  of  Lebanon,  130  miles 
in  length  and  overgrown  with  the  proverbial 
cedars  and  other  ship  timber.  Besides  the 
great  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  there  were  in 
earlv  times  even  the  minor  cities  of  Arvad, 
Accno,  Orthosia,  Arka,  Botrys,  Berytus, 
Sarepta,  Dora,  etc.,  so  that  the  entire  country 
might  nave  been  defined  as  a  series  of  ports 
practically  forming  one  unbroken  along  the 
sea.  ^  The  geology  of  Phcenicta  is  simple  wi%  its 
silicious  coast  strip;  its  alluvial  plams,  cut  by 
the  rivers  Badas  (Nahr-el-Melk),  Eleutherus, 
Orthosia  (Nahr-el-Berid^,  TripoUs,  (Kad- 
isha),  Adonis  (Ibrahim),  Lycus  (Nahr-el- 
Kelb),  Masoras  (Beirut).  Bostrenus  (Nahr-d- 
Auly),  Sidon,  Litny,  Sarepta  (Zaherany)  and 
Belus  (Acre  or  Akko) ;  and  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Bargj^us  and  Lebanon,  formed  of  an 
ear^  limestone,  very  soft  and  broken  now  and 
a^n  with  ijgneous  rocks.  ^  The  sandstone  is 
rich  in 'iron  in  many  localities;  coal  and  ochre 
have  been  found  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
Phcenicians  themselves  dug  extensively  for 
amber. 

Commerce^Almost  as  soon  as  they  de- 
voted themselves  to  farming  and  cattle  raising 
in  the  plains  and  mining  in  ue  hills,  the  ancient 
Phcenicians  must  have  begun  to  fish,  to  navi~ 
gate  the  Mediterranean  and  to  trade  with  its 
varied  peoples.  Whether  they  had  been  sailors 
before  coming  to  the  Mediterranean  coast  is 
uncertain ;  the  question  depends  on  the  solution 
of  the  difficult  problem  of  the  precise  origin  of 
the  people.  Their  own  legend  that  they  came 
from  the  region  around  the  Red  Sea  would 
make  it  prol»ble  that  they  had  known  some- 
thing of  shipping  and  trade  before  they  settled 
in  meir  new  home.  At  any  rate  in  Phcenida 
they  were  famous  sailors  and  seem  to  have  been 
the  earliest  people  to  dare  to  sail  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,  under  the  ^idance  of  the  north 
star,  which  they  may  be  said  to  have  discovered. 
The  purple,  or  more  exactly,  scarlet  dye  made 


of  the  shell  of  the  lAura;  die  skilftl  embroid- 
ery, jewelry  and  weaving  of  the  Tyrian  crafts- 
men ;  and  glass,  which  if  not  discovered  by  the 
Phcenicians  was  evidently  improved  and  lai^ly 
sold  by  them  —  together  with  the  natural  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  —  were  the  main  articles  of 
Phoenician  export  Imports  were  limited  only 
by  the  variety  of  the  products  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Basin,  the  Far  West  for  the  Phoenicians 
brou^t  tin  from  Britain  and  the  Far'East,  for 
Syria  and  Babylonia  made  Phoenicia  a  market 
place  for  exchange  with  Egypt,  and  the  caravan 
wares  of  India  and  eastern  Africa  both  made 
their  way  to  Phceniciaii  marts,  where  there  was 
a  great  slave  trade. 

Colonization.—  Phoenician   colonists  were 
DO  less  famed  than  their  traders  and  navi- 

Sitors.  The  impulse  seems  to  have  been  due  to 
e  wars  in  Canaan,  which  drove  the  Hitites 
and  Amorites  into  the  northern  and  maritime 
country  whence  th^r  were  sent  to  settle  ia 
Cyprus.^  It  seems  probable  that  by  1500  B.C  the 
Pmenidans  had  colonies  throughout  the  JEgean 
Sea.  Soon  afterward,  at  the  latest  they  settled, 
in  Malta,  Sardinia  and  Sidly,  where  the  dties 
of  MoQre,  Solods  and  Machanath  (later  Panor- 
mus)  grew  up ;  then  Hippo,  Ityke  (Utica)  and 
Carthage  were  planted  on  the  African  coast 
Carthage  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  mari- 
time powers  of  the  Old  World,  and  about  1100 
they  reached  the  Pillars  of  Melkarth  (or  Her- 
cules ) ,  now  (Hbraltar,  and  founded  Gades 
(Cadiz),  a  western  outpost  and  a  traduig 
station  with  the  countries  of  the  nearer  At- 
lantic 

History.— The  ethnology  and  early  history 
of  the  people  are  alike  uncertain.  The  Biblicu 
account  (Gen.  x,  6-15)  in  making  Sidon  a  de- 
scendant of  Ham  seems  to  argue  for  the  Ham- 
itic  origin  of  the  race.  The  argtunent  against 
this  from  the  Semitic  character  of  the  language 
is  not  conclusive ;  as  in  Parthia,  a  Turanian  peo- 
ple adopted  an  Iranian  language  and  became 
merged  to  a  great  degree  with  the  Peraans  as 
concerns  customs  and  religion^  so  here  it  is 
possible  at  least  that  the  Phoenicians  may  have 
been  originally  Hamitic  and  that  they  learned 
a  Semitic  tongue  only  after  their  settling  in  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  But,  uldr^ 
into  consideration  the  racial  type  and  the  mental 
characteristics  of  the  people,  most  ethnologists 
are  a^eed  on  thdr  Semitic  origin.  Relationship 
with  f^gypt  then  becomes  merely  a  matter  of 
commerce  and  trade.  The  earliest  historical 
mention  of  the  country  is  in  Egyptian  monu- 
ments and  evidences  Es/ptian  control  of  the 
Phoenidan  dties  from  1600  to  1300  b.c.  Sidon 
then  arose  as  a  great  power,  withstood  the 
Israelites  and  made  Dan  subject  to  her,  bui  was 
unsuccessful  in  her  attack  on  the  Philistine  dty 
of  Ascalon,  which,  attacking  her  in  turn,  practi- 
cally broke  the  supremacy  of  Sidon.  Tyre  was 
the  new  leader,  its  supremacy  beginning  about 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century  b.cl,  colonization 
bdng  extended  and  the  cordial  feeling  wi&  the 
Israelites  rising  to  its  hif^iest  in  the  days  of 
Hiram  and  Solomon.  But  liymn  hegemoi^ 
.  after  400  years  nearly  ( 1250-^5)  was  broken  ^^ 
the  Assyrian  Empire,  whose  control  of  Phcenida 
lasted,  with  important  intervals  of  successful 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  Tyre,  to  the  last  of  the 
7th  century  (about  625).  Egypt  first  then  Baby- 
lon, now  held  all  Syria ;  and  after  Cyrus'  cap- 
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tun  of  Babylon  (538  b.c)  Phccnicia  was  a  part 
of  the  Persian  Empire  up  to  333.  In  this  period 
much  of  the  old  maritime  power  of  Phoenicia 
returned;  she  became  in  short  the  Fenian  naval 
ontpost  on  the  Mediterranean.  This  power 
prompted  a  revolt  against  Persia,  which  founded 
a  brief  period  of  independence  before  the  cap- 
ture of  Tyre,  after  one  of  Uie  greatest  sieges 
in  history,  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  332  B.C, 
yridd:i  closes  the  history  of  the  region.  Syria 
fell  under  Turkish  rule  in  1516. 

Religion. —  The  precise  nature  of  the  Phoe- 
nician religion  is  as  obscure  as  all  Phoenician 
origins.  Philo  of  Byblus  (about  64-141  A.D.), 
himself  a  Phtcnician,  wrote  in  Greek  on  this 
topic  in  a  manner  that  some  critics  consider 
mere  euphemistic  theorizit^,  but  which  others 
accept  as  acttial  proof  that  the  gods  were 
merely  notable  heroes  of  the  pnnutive  period. 
It  seems  more  probable  that^  like  most  other 
Semitic  religions,  tite  Phoeniaan  was  a  nature 
worship,  possibly  monotheistic  in  origin,  but 
certainly  polytheistic  and  extremely  corrupt, 
vicious  and  depraved  in  historic  times.  Indeed 
almost  all  that  is  unnatural  and  vile  in  Greek 
cults  seems  traceable,  at  the  extjense  of  less  or 
more  ingenuity,  to  Phomician  influence.  The 
wickedness  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the 
cities  of  the  plain  was  proverbial  in  bqlli  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments;  it  seems  to  have 
been  ceremonial  and  closely  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Ashtoreth  (Astarte,  the  yentu 
Syriaca),  and  not  to  have  been  due  to  the  iU- 
repute  that  the  Phoenicians  had  for  veracity, 
fidelity  and  honesty.  The  word  "sodomy,* 
from  Sodom  or  Siaon^  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
commentary  on  Phceniaan  worship.  Ashtoreth, 
on  the  naturalistic  theory,  seems  to  be  the  per- 
sonification of  the  moon,  as  Baal  was  the  sun. 
ICelkarth,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Tyre,  in  many 
respects  like  the  Hellenic  Heracles,  whose 
veiy  name  indeed  has  been  derived  from  Mel- 
karth  (read  backward,  as  the  Phoenicians  wrote 
from  nght  to  left) ;  Adonis,  or  Adonai,  the  god 
of  Byblus.  the  complaint  for  whose  loss  seems 
to  have  fashioned  a  ceremonial  elegy,  which 
possibly  affected  the  Ionian  elegiac  form,  and 
whose  name  was  substituted  by  the  Hebrews  for 
the  sacred  triliteral  name  of  Yahweh  (lOA)  in 
Aeir  texts ;  and  Da^gon,  the  fish-god,  are  a  few 
of  the  divinities  which  sprang  up  after  the  early 
monotheistic  stage  in  which  Baal  alone  was 
worshipped.  Human  sacrifice  was  practised, 
notably  to  Moloch,  as  we  know  from  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
prostitution  as  a  cult  rite  may  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  same  notion  of  averting  the  divine 
anger  by  oSerit^  up  the  most  precious  and 
best  —  an  idea  carried  even  further  by  the  emas- 
culated Galli.  In  the  Phoenician  temples  no 
statues  of  the  gods  were  reared,  but  simple 
cone-shaped  columns. 

Art  and  ArcUtcctiire^See  article  Fho- 
NiaAN  Art. 

Language  and  Literatnre.— The  Phccni- 
cian  alphabet  was  the  original,  thanks  to 
Sidonian  and  Tyrian  colonies  which  car- 
ried it  through  the  Mediterranean,  of  that  of 
the  Greeks,  who  reckoned  Cadmus,  a  Phoeni- 
cian, the  inventor  of  letters.  It  is  certain  that 
there  were  earlier  alphabets,  for  example 
Egyptian  and  Hittite;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Phoeniaan  was  derived  from  die 
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Egyptian.  If  so  it  has  the  virtue  of  Amplifi- 
cation as  it  contains  only  24  letters,  practically 
those  of  the  earlier  Greek  alphabet  with  the 
sign  F,  for  a  tv,  or  /  sound.  The  importance 
of  this  simplified  alphabet,  the  direct  ancestor 
of  the  Gredc,  and  thus  indirectly  the  parent  of 
all  the  al^bets  of  modern  Europe,  can 
scarcely;  be  overestimated.  The  language  of  the 
Phoenicians  differed  so  little  from  H^rew  that 
a  Hebrew  scholar  has  little  difficulty  in  reading 
it  Like  the  alphabet  it  was  spread  widely  over 
the  Mediterranean  Basin  by  colonization,  but  as 
the  Phoenician  colonies  were  overwhelmed  by 
Greece  and  Rome  the  language  died  out; 
Carthage,  destroyed  by  Rome  in  146  B.C.,  was 
probabfy  the  last  place  where  the  language  was 
used.  The  result  is  that  the  ^ater  part  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  language  is  from  very  in- 
direct sotiroes  sudi  as  prc^r  names  of  gods, 
men  and  places,  or  chance  citations  in  gram- 
matical writinjgs.  The  direct  sources  include 
only  the  inscriptions  on  coins  or  temple  walls, 
vouve  offerings,  etc  These  are  included  in  the 
French  Academy's  ^Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semit- 
icarum>  (1881  seq.),  and  their  grammar  is 
dealt  with  in  Schroder,  *  Die  phdnirische 
Sprache>  (1869)  and  Lidzbarski,  <Handbuch 
der  nordsemitischen  Epigraphik' ;  they  date 
from  the  9th  century  B.&  to  me  3d  century  A.D., 
most  being  between  the  Stfa  and  the  2d  centuries 
B.CL  The  nature  of  the  inscriptions,  their  brief 
ceremonial  form,  make  the  Phoenician  vocabu- 
lary which  has  come  down  to  us  consist  veiy 
largely  of  names  of  divinitieSi  the  names  of 
men  and  women  being  almost  without  exception 
compounded  of  god-names;  and  the  indirect 
sources,  as  has  been  remarked,  furnish  nothing 
but  prf^r  names.  These  indirect  sources  are 
the  Bibhcal  texts,  citations  by  Greek  and  Roman 
grammarians,  and  such  names,  preserving  their 
Phoenician  form  somewhat,  as  occur  in  Gredc 
and  Latin  translations  of  Phoenician  authors. 
How  large  a  literature  there  was  in  Phoenicia 
proper  and  its  colonies  is  problematic  Thp 
work  of  Sanchuniathon  of  Berytus  on  cosmog- 
ony and  theogon^,  supposed  to  date  from  lajO 
B.C.,  is  preserved  in  part  in  a  Greek  version  by 
Philo  of  Byblus,  who  is  reckoned  by  some  mod- 
em scholars  to  hare  tampered  with  the  original 
if  original  there  ever  was.  Other  names  are 
those  of  the  historians  Theodotus  and  Hypsi- 
eratus  (whose  clearly  Greek  names  cast  sus- 

Sicion  on  their  being  actually  Phcenicians), 
lochus,  who  is  said  to  have  enunciated  the 
atomic  theory;  and  among  African  authors, 
Harmo,  whose  'Periplus'  in  Greek  version  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  Hiempsal,  king  of 
Numidia,  Hamilcar  and  Mago,  who  all  wrote 
on  histoiy  and  agriculture.  Mago's  work  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Silanus  upon  the  order 
of  the  Roman  Senate,  and  seems  to  luve  been 
used  in  Varro's  <De  Re  Rustica*  and  in  Villi's 
*Geoigics.>  Virgil's  description  of  the  song  of 
lopas  at  the  close  of  the  first  ./Eneid  may  prove 
that  be  knew  something  of  Punic  philosophy; 
Servius  states  that  this  was  the  case,  but  it  is 
quite  as  likely  that  the  outline  of  the  theogony 
of  lopas  is  reminiscent  of  Sanchuniathon,  or 
from  some  other  Hellenic  source. 

Bibliography^  Bloch,  ^Phonizisches  Glos- 
8ar>  (1891);  Bovet,  'Egypt,  Palestine  and 
PfaGaiicia>  (18B2);  Euting,  'Puniscfae  SteiDe> 
(1871);  Kenridk,  ^History  and  Antiquities  of 
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Pfacetucia>  (18S5);  Landau,  <Die  Phdnizter> 
(1901):  Levy,  ^Phonizisches  Wdrterbiich> 
(1864) ;  Meyer,  <Geschichfe  des  AltertnB»> 
(1884) ;  Moore,  <(4trthage  and  the  PlMenicians> 
(1905);  Movers,  *Die  Phoniiier  (1841-56); 
Perrot  and  Cliipiez,  'History  of  Art  in  Phoe- 
nicia>  (1885);  Pietachmann,  'Oschichte  der 
Ph6nizier>  (1890);  jRawlinson,  'History  of 
Phoenicia*  (1889)^  and  the  shorter  history  in 
'Story  o£  the  Nations'  series;  Renan,  'Missi<Mi 
de  Phinicie>  (1865-74) ;  Rollin's  'Ancient  His- 
tory* ;  and  the  works  of  Pioches  and  Sayce. 

PHCBNICIAN  ART.  The  Phcenicians  in- 
voited  little  in  the  domain  of  art;  what  remains 
of  their  production  shows  them  to  have  been 
possessed  of  the  power  of  assiqiilation  and 
recombination  so  as  to  be  able  to  improve 
upon  models  which  they  derived  mainly  from 
Babylonia,  Egypt  and  ^^yria.  What  they  pro- 
duced bore  the  impress  of  the  most  skilful 
workmen  of  ancient  times  and  in  their  de- 
veloped forms  often  returned  to  the  countries 
whence  they  had  sprung.  Figures,  identified  as 
Phoenicians,  on  the  walls  of  Rekhinara's  Tomb 
at  Thebes,  erected  in  the  time  of  Thotmes  III, 
wear  richer  embroidered  tonics  and  carry  vases 
in  their  hands,  frmn  which  may  be  inferred  the 
skill  already  developed  in  embroidoy  and  pot^ 
tery-maldng. 

It  wilt  he  more  logical,  however,  to  speak 
first  of  Phoenician  axcnitecture.  Few  remains 
exist  of  which  anytfiin^r  like  an  adequate  ac- 
count may  be  derived.  The  reason  is  two-fold; 
first,  the  temples,  built  of  ston^  were  of  mono- 
lithic or  megalolithic  structure,  and  disaK>eared, 
for  the  most  part,  during  the  succeeding  su- 
premacy of  the  Cananites,  who  used  the  ma- 
terial for  their  own  more  refined  building.  The 
domestic  architecture  was  of  wood  and  metal 
and  has  long  since  crumbled  away.  Enou£^ 
remains,  however,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  baus 
for  reconstructing  the  system  upon  wl^dl  tiiey 
worked.  Contrary  to  the  system  of  the  Greeks, 
as  pointed  out  by  M.  Renan,  the  foundation  of 
Phoenician  architecture  was  the  carved  rock  and 
not  the  column.  When  the  wall  i%placed  the 
carved  rock  the  character  of  the  latter  was  not 
wholly  lost.  The  k^ed  vault  was  probably  un- 
known to  them.  Neither  did  the  Phcenidans 
constmct  eadi  architectund  member  out  of 
separate  stones,  as  was  demanded  by  Greek 
taste;  but  instead  they  frequently  carved  as 
many  as  three  or  four  members  out  of  a  sin|;le 
block  of  stone.  The  refinement  of  design,  which 
results  from  the  lines  of  the  stone  following 
the  lines  of  the  building,  was  wholly  absent 
Whatever  the  size  of  the  block  in  leaving  the 
quarry,  it  did  not  diminish  in  bong  incorpo- 
rated into  the  building. 

The  existing  monnments  are  chiefly  to  4>e 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  five  coast- 
towns, —  Ruad  (Aradus)  ;  Amrith  (Marathus)  ; 
Jebeil  (Byblus) ;  Saida  (Sidon);  and  Sur 
(Tyre).  At  Amrith  is  a  temple  or  shrine  in 
good  preservation.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of 
a  rectangular  area,  192  feet  long  by  160  broad, 
its  foundation  is  block  20  feet  square  and  10 
feet  hif^,  of  living  rode,  showing  the  depth  to 
which  tlw  surrounding  area  was  sunk.  The 
superstructure  consists  of  three  wall  blocks  cov- 
ered by  a  roof  of  a  single  block,  enclosing  the 
interior  on  three  sides  onW.  No  ornament  is 
attempted  save  a  fillet,  and  cornice  around  the 
exterior  of  the  roof-blocl^  and  a  sludlow  carved 


vaulted  roof  on  the  interior.  No  st«ps  lead  up 
to  the  lane  A  similar  fane,  discovered  in 
the  Bci^iboriiood  by  Renan  during  the  Syrian 
expeditioh  projected  by  N^ioleon  III,  thougb 
not  so  well  preserved,  hem  evidcotts  of  an  en- 
tirely moiuHtthic  structure. 

The  walls  of  Phcemdan  towns  were  of  mas- 
sive stones  like  the  foundations  of  temples. 
These  were  placed  in  superimposed  courses 
without  the  use  of  mortar.  Of  all  Phoeni- 
cian monuments,  the  tombs,  or  structures  siq>- 
pOMdly  tombs,  of  which  there  are  several  re- 
maining in  good  preservation  possess  Ae  hig^ 
est  architectural  character.  The  best  known  are 
the  *Maf^aazils>  near  Amrith,  one  of  which 
Renan  has  called  *a  real  masterpiece  in  re^ea 
of  proportion,  elegance,  and  majesty.*  This 
monument  consists  of  three  parts ;  the  basement 
story  being  circular  upon  a  square  platform  or 
plinth.  Above  each  corner  of  the  futnth  stands 
an  engaged  lion.  The  second  story  ia  olindii- 
cal,  of  wsc  diameter  than  the  base,  and  has  a 
molding  of  delicate  curve  at  its  base  and  carved 
dentals  and  battlements  around  the  upper  part 
The  surmounting  story  is  cj^lindncal,  of  still  less 
diameter,  crowned  oy  similar  carving  and 
finished  by  a  dome.  The  basement  story  con- 
sists of  four  blocks,  while  all  above  it  is  mono- 
lithic. The  type  of  monument,  though  rare, 
mav  be  original  with  the  Phonictaiu,  as  it 
diners  from  the  mrramidal  and  the  step-terraced 
temunations  of  Jbgyptian  and  Assymn  monu- 
ments. 

The  four  lions  upon  the  tomb  are  amon^  the 
most  important  of  the  remains  of  Phocmdao 
sculpture  They  are  rudely  carved  and  bear 
some  Indications  of  a  Mesopotamian  conception 
of  animal  Uf^  with  a  peculiarity  of  tedmique 
that  allies  them  with  die  bas-reliefs  or  empcstic 
metal  work  hjr  which  Phoenician  sculpture  was 
almost  exclusively  represented.  Reliefs  cut  in 
solid  rode  at  Gineh  and  Mashnaka  of  animals 
and  men  are  comparable  to  Assyrian  sculpture, 
but  represent  humbler  phases  of  life  than  that 
depicted  upon  the  woria  of  Nineveh.  Movable 
sculpture  showing  Egyptian  characteristicsj^  and 
sarcophagi  with  bas-reliefs  of  confused  £eyp> 
tian  and  (jreek  elements  have  been  found  at 
Saisa.  Hieir  date  is  assigned  to  a  time  not 
earlier  than  the  Seleucidae. 

The  lack  of  sculptured  remains  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Phoenicians  probably  made  thar 
movable  figures  out  of  metal  Upon  a  wooden 
core  carved  either  in  relief  or  in  the  round,  the 
metal  was  placed  and  hammered  to  fit  the  carv- 
ings beneath,  forming  a  so-called  sphyrelaton. 
Bronze  was  the  metal  usually  employed  for 
ornamented  vessels.  Reliefs  were  made  of  cop- 
per, gold,  silvei'  and  even  tin ;  these  metals  being 
sometimes  employed  in  connection  with  mosaics 
of  precious  stone,  ivory  and  amber.  The  elabo- 
rately ornamented  pillars,  called  Jachin  and 
Boaz  in  Solomon's  temple,  the  altar  of  gold, 
and  the  table  for  the  show-bread,  the  great 
laver  supported  by  lions,  together  with  vessel% 
lamps,  candlesticks  and  aJl  implements  described 
in  1st  Kings  in  the  Old  Testament  as  appurte- 
n^ces  to  me  temple.  w«-e  of  Pbcsnidan  woik- 
manririp.  The  hronze  dishes  embossed  and  at- 
graved,  found  by  Sir  Austin  Layard  at  Nimrud 
and  described  in  his  'Monuments  of  Ninev^,* 
are  ascrtbed  to  Phoenician  workmen  of  the  8di 
or  9th  centuries  B.C.  The  designs  upon  diese 
vessels  show  more  livdiness  of  fancy  than  artis- 
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tic  merit .  Figures  of  men  aa  well  as  various 
animals  natunu  and  m^ological,  including  die 
st^nx  derived  from  £gypt,  are  wrought  upon 
them.  The  human  figures  are  often  purposely 
grotesque. 

In  gem-cutting  the  Phfmtriann  attained  a 
degree  of  excellence,  while  in  mamr  of  the 
other  minor  arts  such  as  emamentaf  jewelry, 
embroidery,  etc.,  evidences  of  their  variety  and 
skill  are  not  wanting.  Consult  Clermont- 
Gianneau,  C,  ^L'lmagerie  pfaMdenne*  (Paris 
1880);  Frohner,  C.  E.  L.  W,  <La  verrerie 
antique*  (Le  Peai  1879) ;  Halbherr,  0.«  ^L'an- 
trodi  zeus  in  Creta*  (Itome  1883) ;  Menant,  J., 
glytiiiue  orientate*  (Paris  1683) ;  Perrot 
and  Chipiez,  'History  of  Art  in  Plusnida  and 
its  Dependencies*  (2  vols.,  trans,  by  W.  Arm- 
strong, New  Yoric  1885);  RawUnson,  H.  C, 
'History  of  Phoenicia*  (London  1889);  Renan, 
(^fission  de  Fhenide*  (Paris  186S-74). 

PHCENISSA,  fe-nis'se,  a  play  of  £uri^ 
ides  (q.v^.  It  receives  its  name  from  its 
choms  of  Phoenician  laptivea.  The  stoiT  of 
the  it  the  same  as  that  of  fte  'Seven 
Agamst  Thebes.^  The  maidens  who  form  the 
choms  are  supposed  to  be  on  their  way  from 
lyre  to  Delphi  where  they  were  to  serve  in  the 
temple,  but  o'n  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were 
detained  at  Thebes. 

PHCENIX,  fS'niks,  Ala.,  a  dty  of  Lee 
County,  opposite  Columbus,  Ga.,  76  miles  north- 
east of  Montgomery  and  situated  on  the  Central 
of  C^r|^  Railroad.  It  was  founded  just  be- 
fore the  war,  was  incorporated  in  1883,  re- 
ceived a  new  charter  in  1894,  under  which  it  is 
now  governed  by  a  mayor  elected  biennially  and 
a  dty  coundl.  It  is  a  dty  of  homes  with  grow- 
ing commerdal  interests.   Pop.  4,555. 

PHCENIX,  Ariz.,  dt^.  capital  of  the  State 
and  county-seat  of  Mancopa  County,  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railroad,  in 
the  south  central  part  of  the  State.  A  short 
raUroad  line  connects  Tempe,  on  the  Santa  F6t 
eight  miles  east  of  Phoenix,  with  Maricopa,  on 
the  Southern  Padfic  Railroad.  It  was  settled 
in  1870  and  in  1881  was  incorporated.  It  is  in 
a  mining  region,  where  there  is  good  farm  land 
in  the  valleys.  The  chief  industrial  establish- 
ments are  stock-yards,  machine  shops  and  large 

{'obbing  houses.  It  is  a  famous  wmter  resorL 
ts  trade  is  chiefly  in  fruits,  especially  oranges, 
honey,  K>|^i  wine,  mining  products  and  Uve- 
stock.  The  prominent  public  buildings  are  the 
capitol,  the  agricultural  experiment  station,'  in- 
sane asylum,  courthouse,  aty-ball.  new  Young 
Men's  Christian  Assodation  Iwilfting,  Water 
Users*  building,  Federal  building,  diurdies  and 
schools.  The  public  school  ^tem  has  been 
developed  with  fi(reat  inteUigence,  both  in  re- 
gard to  school  buildings  and  courses  of  instruc* 
tion.  The  dty  has  six  large  modem  grammar 
sdiools  and  the  High  School  group  presents  a 
most  attractive  appearance.  (Tther  educational 
institutions  are  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Saint  John's  IniUan  Sdiool  (R.C.},  a  number  of 
parish  schools  and  a  pubEc  library.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administeied  under  die  commission 
man^erial  form,  put  into  effect  May  1914. 
The  officers  are  a  m^or  and  four  commission- 
ers. The  city's  business  is  managed  by  a  *dty 
manager."   Pop.  about  25,000. 

PHCENIX,  fabulous  bird,  about  the  size  of 
an  eagle.  Acoording  to  Herodotus  it  came  from 
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Arabia  once  every  500  years  to  the  sanctuary 
dedicated  to  it  at  Heliopolis,  bringing  with  tt 
the  dead  bodtr  of  its  parent;  which  it  buried  in 
the  shrine.  When  it  felt  its  life  drawing  to  a 
dose  it  built  kself  a  nest,  from  which  after  its 
death  a  new  jbaaix  rose;  while  other  versions 
speak  of  a  worm  which,  proceeding  from  the 
body  of  the  dead  bird,  was  developed  into  a  new 
phoenix.  According  to  a  more  modem  modifi- 
cation of  the  story  the  ibird,  at  the  age  of  500 
years,  built  a  funeral  pile  <^  wood  and  aromatic 
gums,  which  it  lia^ted  with  the  famung  of  its 
wings,  and  rose  from  die  flames  widi  renewed 
life.  Similar  stories  of  birds  occur  in  the 
Oriental  mythologies,  as,  for  instance,  the  myth 
of  the  Persian  bird  simorg  and  that  of  the  In- 
dian semendar.  Andent  writers  mention  four 
ei>ochs  of  its  appearance  in  Egypt  under  Sesos- 
tris,  under  Amasis  (569-525  ac),  under  Ptolemy 
III  (247-221  B.C).  and  under  Tiberius  (34  a.d,). 
In  Saint  Clement  s  epistle  to  die  Corinthians  it 
is  used  as  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection ;  it  had  been  regarded  by  the  ^yp- 
tians  as  the  symbol  of  immortality  thousanos  of 
years  previously;  it  appears  on  the  coins  of 
several  Roman  emperors  as  a  symbol  of  their 
own  apotheosis  or  of  the  dawn  of  a  more 
glorious  era  tmder  thdr  rdgn. 

PHCENIX.  m  botany,  a  genus  of  palms, 
containing  such  valuable  speaes  as  the  date- 
palm,  sago-palm  and  others  of  northern  Africa 
and  sotUhem  Asia.    See  Datb-Palh;  Palhs. 

PHOBNIX  OF  THX  HOUSE  OF 
HOHBNLOHS,  Order  of.  See  Ordebs, 
Royal. 

PH<ENIX  PARK,  in  DubUn.  Ireland.  On 
6  May  1882  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  Chief 
Secretary  of  Ireland,  and  Thomas  Burke,  the 
under  secretary,  were  assassinated  in  this  park. 
See  DuBuir. 

PHCENIXVILLE,  f5'niks-vll,  Pa.,  bor- 
ough, (tester  C^nty^  at  the  junction  of  the 
S<£tiylkill  River  and  Frendh  Creek,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing railroads,  23  miles  nordiwest  Of  Philadel- 
phia. It  was  first  settled  in  1792,  and  the  bor- 
ough incorporated  in  1849;  It  is  an  important 
centre  of  the  iron  industry,  and  eimtains  roliing 
nulla,  blast  furnaces,  bridge  works  and  steel 
mills.  It  also  manufactures  cotton  goods, 
hosiery,  silk  and  matches.  The  borough  has  a 
public  paric,  a  hospital,  a  public  library  and 
good  sdiools.  The  government  is  by  a  coundl 
and  a  b«rges8  who  holds  office  for  three  years ; 
the  yMxc  sdiool  directors  are  chosen  direct 
by  me  people.  The  waterworks  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  borough.   Pop.  1(^743. 

FHOLAS.   See  Date-sheuu 

PHOLUS,  f^lfis,  in  the  Greek  myth,  a  cen- 
taur of  the  I^olcB,  a  spur  of  the  Erymanthus 
range,  which  separated  EKs  from  Arcadia. 
>Ylicn  Herodes  visited  him  he  opened  in  his 
honor  a  cask  of  wine,  the  gift  of  Dionysus,  and 
the  other  centaurs  wno  had  joined  in  the  revd 
beeomiog  exdted  widi  -the  fumes  of  the  -vrine 
f  eU  iQKm  Hercides  with  stidcs  ud  stones.  Hep* 
cules  fought  his  way  out  of  the  cave  and 
slew  many  of  them  with  his  poisoned  arrows, 
ptttting  the  rest  to  fti^t  Pboius  was  acddent- 
aUy  womided  by  one  of  llie  poisoned  arrows 
f fom  wUch  he  died. 
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PHONAUTAUGRAPH.     See  Phoho- 

GBAPH. 

PHONENDOSCOPB,  an  instrument  used 
in  auscultation  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
stethoscope,  than  which  it  is  much  more  deli- 
cate. It  consists  oi  a  shallow  cup  from  which 
project  rubber  tubes  covered  with  a  disc  of 
ebonite.  In  the  centre  of  the  disc  is  a  small 
rod  canning  a  button  on  its  end.  The  button 
is  placed  on  the  area  under  examination  and 
the  tubes  are  fitted  to  the  ears  of  the  examin- 
ing physician. 

PHONETIC  SPELLING,  a  system  of 
spelling  in  which  the  words  are  spelled  exactly 
as  they  are  pronounced,  the  sounds  heing  repre- 
sented characters,  each  of  which  representft 
a  single  sound;  as  "stix*  for  sticks. 

PHONETIC  WRITING,  U  writing  ac- 
cording to  sound,  the  ordinary  method  ot  Uie 
stenographer.  There  is  a  more  primary  mean- 
ing to  the  phrase,  referring  to  the  rendering 
of  languages  or  dialects  not  yet  reduced  to 
written  form.  For  instance,  a  traveler  reporting 
on  native  words  in  a  little-known  savi^e  tongue, 
has  to  reproduce  them  phonetically,  as  Uiey 
sound  to  him.   This  custom  has  resulted  in  a 

Seat  duplication  of  spellings,  as  , Hindoo  and 
indu,  and  geographers  and  editors  of  ga- 
zeteers  have  bad  infinite  trouble  in  trying  to 
reduce  them  to  reasonable  system.  L'Associa- 
tion  International  Phonetique  has  been  formed 
as  an  authority  to  remedy  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  editors  and  stwio^aphers 
in  dealing  with  phonetic  roiderii^  Tlie  re- 
spelling  of  title  words  in  dicdonanes  and  ency- 
cl«M>edia5  is  done  phonetically,  and  there  is  an 
unfortURate  lack  of  haitnon^  in  the  me^od 
of  usin^  diacritical  marks  to  mdicate  the  »act 
pronunaation.  See  Orthoctaphy  ;  SmroG- 
raphy;  Spelling  Refokm. 

PHONETICS,  or  science  of  speech- 
sounds,  is  the  art  of  producing  speech-sounds 
and  recognizing  them  by  the  car.  The  organic 
side  of  {monetics  describes  the  actions  and  po- 
sitions of  the  vocal  organs  —  throat,  tongue, 
lips,  etc — by  whidi  speech-sounds  are  pro- 
duced, and  classifies  those  souncb  according  to 
their  organic  formation.  The  acoustic  study 
of  speech-sounds  classifies  them  according  to 
their  similarity  to  the  ear  and  ^cplains  how 
the  acoustic  enect  of  each  sound  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  its  organic  formation.  In  com- 
mon practice  phonetics  apply  to  the  articulate 
sounds  of  human  speech  and  thdr  representa- 
tion by  alphabetic  characters.  How  unsatis- 
factory and  misleading  the  all^abetic  system 
is  —  in  the  English  lan^age  e^cially  ~  may 
be  shown  by  the  similarity  of  spelling  (ough) 
and  the  total  dissimilarity  of  pronunciation  in 
such  words  as  cough,  rough,  bough,  though  and 
through,  while  rite  write,  right  and  ivright 
are  all  pronounced  the  same.  The  foundation  of 
speech  is  the  current  of  air  issuing  from  the 
lungs  through  the  brondiial  tubes  into  the 
tradiea  and  thence  into  the  larynx,  across  the 
interior  of  which  are  stretched  the  voctU  cords 
—  two  elastic  ligaments.  The  breath  causes 
these  cords  to  vibrate  and  produce  a  musical 
sound  —  the  voice,  from  which  is  Obtained  an 
endless  variety  of  sounds,  vowel  and  ccm- 
sonantal.  The  lungs  are  tiie  bellows  of  the 
speaking  machine;  the  larynx  is  the  vocalizing 
part  where  the  modifications  .jificctiog  the  f  itw 


of  the  yoke  arc  produced;  die  contraction  and 
expansion  of  Ae  vocal  tigamente  or  glottis  *- 
the  orifice  of  the  larynx  —  produce  the  sound 
or  voice  and  regulate  its  volume  between  Ac 
loud  and  the  whisper.  The  phaiynx,  or  passage 
between  the  larynx  and  the  mouth,  is  a  ca\'ity 
susceptible  of  various  degrees  of  contraction 
and  exjiansion,  from  which  the  percussive  ef- 
fects of  consonants  mainly  arise.  In  passing 
throng  the  mouth  the  sounds  recdve  thdr 
final  Aade  and  texture  fay  the  operation  of 
the  tongue  against  the  palatal  ardi;  the  val- 
vular action  of  the  soft  palate  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  lips.  The  physiology  of  speech  is 
a  coim>lex  study,  absolutely  indispensable  to 
an  understanding  of  phonetics.  The  researches 
of  American,  British,  French  and  German 
philologists  have  ted  to  the  construction  of  an 
alphafbet  hy  whidi  every  sound  that  the  human 
voice  is  capable  of  uttering  can  be  expressed 
by  one  invariable  symbol.  After  many  years 
of  experiment,  a  ^Universal  Alphabet'*  was  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  Alexander  M.  Bell  of  London 
in  1867  under  the  name  of  ^Visible  Speech,* 
£4tpUcable  to  every  language.  It  contained  no 
^'letters"  in  the  ali^abetic  sense;  each  symbol 
represented  an  operation  of  the  organs  of 
speech ;  by  following  each  sign  the*  reader  must 
inevitably  produce  me  correct  sound,  whether 
labial,  dental,  silnlant,  guttural  or  any  immee 
of  a  vowel  sound.  Applied  to  any  other  lan- 
gua^,  it  removed  the  impossibility  of  r^ro- 
ducing  foreign  sounds  by  the  somewhat  clumsy 
system  of  "transliteration."  In  effect  it  was 
the  same  theory  as  obtains  in  music,  where  10 
musicians  of  different  nationalities  and  unable 
to  converse  with  each  other  may  nevertheless 
perform  harmoniously  together  in  the  same 
orchestra. 

The  English  alphabet  is  the  alphabet  of 
Latin,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  inadequate  for 
representation  of  the  very  many  vocalizations 
of  English  which  are  alien  to  Latin,  for  ex- 
ample, the  several  different  values  of  the  vowels. 
The  five  vowels  have  in  Latin  each  two  values 
and  no  more;  thqr  eadi  represent  one  vowel 
sound  loi»  (or  full)  and  short  (or  thin, 
tenuis).  But  the  vowel  signs  in  English  stand 
each  for  several  different  sounds.  For  example, 
a  stands  for  the  several  vowel  sounds  heard  in 
fate,  fat,  father,  fall,  fare,  what  and  in  the 
initial  syllable  of  among;  e  has  at  least  six 
values,  as  in  we,  wet,  here,  her,  there  and  the 
final  .syllable  of  gotten ;  i  represents  seven  dif- 
ferent sounds;  o  rgiresents  eight  and  u  four. 
Or  the  sound  of  a  m  lane  may  be  represented 
in  other  words  fcy  «  (rein)  or  by  ea  (great). 

The  several  consonants,  too,  are  not  re- 
stricted to  one  sound-value:  examples,  get, 
gem;  cat,  cent  Consonant  sounds  unknown  to 
the  Latins  are  represented  by  combinations  of 
consonants:  ch,  as  in  chin  and  as  in  chivalry; 
th  as  in  diin  and  in  than.  Then,  both  vowels 
and  consonants  are  in  a  lai^e  proportion  of 
the  words  of  the  language  silent.  A  phonetic 
alphabet  would,  as  far  as  is  |K>ssible,  provide 
a  sign  for  each  vocalization  in  the  language 
and  would  eliminate  •silent*  letters.  Many  ^- 
phabetic  schemes  to  that  end  have  been  pro- 
posed, periiaps  the  most  notable  among  them 
being  the  phonetic  alphabet  devised  by  A.  J. 
Ellis  of  Cambridge  Univereity  and  Isaac  Pit- 
man, which  was  first  published  in  1847,  and 
wliich  since  that  time  has  been  variously  modi- 
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fied  by  them  or  by  others.  Hioug^  strenuous 
e^orts  have  been  made  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Ellis-Pitman  or  other  similar  phonetic  systems* 
though  primers  and  textbooks  for  sdiools  and 
Torks  of  general  literature,  including  the  BiMe 
and  numerous  magazines  and  newspapers,  have 
been  printed  in  i^ono^ype,  and  alpluibetic  re- 
form has  'been  zealously  and  ably  advocated 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  there  is  as 
little  prospect  now  of  its  adoption  as  there  was 
70  years  ago  or  even  less. 

In  the  phonetic  alidiabet  of  Ellis  and  Pit- 
man, as  at  first  constructed,  23  of  the  letters 
of  the  Latin  alf^abet  were  retained,  the  remain- 
ing three,  c,  q  and  *  4)dng  rejected  as  super- 
fluous. Seventeen  new  dharacters  were  de- 
vised to  represent  sounds  that  arc  not  repre- 
sented unambiguously  in  the  existing  alphabet 
Afterward  the  17  new  characters  were  reduced 
to  11,  namely,  7  new  signs  for  vowel  sounds 
and  4  for  consonants.  In  a  phonetic  alpha- 
bet the  signs  must  always,  in  whatever  position, 
each  represent  one  definite  sound-valne  and  no 
more.  The  sonnds  rc^^sented  in  such  an 
alphabet  by  the  vowel  suns  a,  e,  i,  o  and  « 
are  the  sounds  which  wose  vowels  have  in 
the  words,  an,  ell,  in,  on,  run. 

In  1877  the  American  Philol<^cal  Associa- 
tion agreed  upon  an  alphabet,  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  which  were  the  use  of  the  five 
vowel  signs  in  their  Latin  values,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  three  new  forms,  making  eq^  vowel 
symbols.  By  placing  a  macron  over  these  the 
long  vowel  was  represented;  unaccented,  the 
vowels  were  short  With  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  science  of  phonetics  and  a  conse- 
quent change  in  the  meuiods  and  aims  of  lan- 
guage study,  a  growing  need  was  recc^ized  for 
a  rational  scientific  alphabet  In  1903  a  com- 
mittee was  formed  of  five  members  represent- 
ing the  National  Education  Association,  the 
j^erican  Philological  As5ociation„  and  the 
Modern  Langu^e  Association  of  America,  to 
"agree  upon  and  promote  the  general  adoption 
of  the  heat  set  of  a^habetic  symbols  to  be  used 
in  dictionaries  and  text-books  for  the  accurate 
denotation  of  the  sotmds  beard  in  Ejiglish 
speech.^  The  alphabet  of  1877  was  adopted  as 
the  basis  for  the  proposal.  The  result  of  the 
committee's  labors  was  issued  in  1904  and  is 

Smerally  known  as  the  *N.  E.  A.  Alphabet.* 
rie&r  stated,  it  consists  of  45  symbols  — 18 
vowel  sounds,  24  consonants  and  three  diph- 
thong as  being  sufficiently  precise  for  popular 
scientific  purposes.  By  drop^iw  the  si^s  that 
can  be  most  easily  dispensed  with  in  rai»d  writ- 
ing, a  ^shorter  alphabet*  of  38  letters  was  a> 
rived  at. 

The  consonant  signs  in  the  phonetic  alpha- 
bet stand  for  the  same  vocalizations  which  they 
represent  in  the  regular  a^^t,  with  this 
exception,  that  in  the  phonetic  svstem  the^  have 
only  one  sound:  g  is  always  hard,  as  m  get, 
never  soft  as  in  gem,  the  soft  sound  of  g 
being  there  represented  always  by  in  like 
manner  s  is  always  sharp,  as  in  so,  never  soft 
as  in  has:  the  sound  of  s  in  has  is  represented 
phonetically  by  the  character  e.  The  sounds  of 
sh,  th,  tk  and  ng  as  heard  in  she  and  nation, 
in  leisure  and  occasion,  in  thin,  in  thou  and  in 
sing;  have  in  the  phonetic  alphabet  their  proper 
signs,  as  can  be  seen  in  numerous  examples  of 
phonotypy. 

.  The  modificatiffii  ol  the  vowel  s^ns  main 


them  representative  of  vowel  sounds  not  ade- 
quately discriminated  in  the  existing  alphabet 
There  the  vowel  sound  of  o  in  more,  of  u  in 
puzzle,  of  u  in  delusion,  of  u  in  confuse  and 
various  other  vowel  sounds  not  discriminated 
in  the  regular  alphabet;  also  the  sound  of  ng, 
of  sion  in  delusion,  of  th  in  truth  and  a  num- 
her  of  other  vocalizations  of  English  speech, 
are  represented  unambiguously  in  the  plwnetic 
characters.  Lord  Lytton  wrote :  "A  more  lying, 
puzzle-headed,  delusion  than  that  which  we 
confuse  the  clear  instincts  of  truth  in  our  ac- 
cursed system  of  gelling  was  never  concocted 
by  the  father  of  falsehood.  How  can  a  sys- 
tem of  education,  flourish  that  begins  by  so 
monstrous  a  falsehood,  which  the  sense  of 
hearing  suffices  to  contradict?' 

Although  the  ah>habetic  system  and  orthog- 
raphy of  the  English  language  are  notoriously 
chaotic,  the  very  magnitude  of  the  evil  consti- 
tutes an  insuperable  obstacle  to  reformation. 
To  adopt  any  radical  phonetic  system  would  at 
once  antiquate  atl  the  existing  literature  in 
our  language.  The  inconsistent  orthography 
to  which  we  adhere  would  surprise  a  genera- 
tion that  had  been  accust(»n«l  to  a  rational 
system;  and  the  "ancient  classics*  of  the  ytar 
1918  would  tie  as  irksome  reading  as  die  writ- 
ings of  Chaucer  and  Wyclif  are  now.  The 
new  generation  would  have  to  learn  the  old 
A,  B,  C  and  the  old  orthoE^raphy,  else  those 
''classics^  would  be  unintelligible  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand  the  opponents  of  reform  m^n- 
tain  that  an  educated  person  finds  no  difficulty 
in  spelling  correctly,  whereas  a  less  educated 
individual  would  probably  have  quite  as  _mudi 
trouble  even  if  the  orthography  were  simpli- 
fied. Reading  is  the  best  teacher.  See  Lan- 
guage, Science  of. 
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PHONOGRAPH,  an  instrument  invented 
in  1877  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  (q.v.)  of  Menio 
Park,  N.  J.,  iby  means  of  which  within  a 
moderate  radius  sounds  can  Ibe  registered  per- 
manently and  afterward  reproduced  from  such 
mechanical  re^ster.  The  mstrument  as  orig- 
inally made  consists  of  a  mouth-piece,  having 
a  diaphragm  or  membrane.  Connected  with  the 
centre  of  this  diaphn^m  is  a  steel  point,  which 
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when  the  sounds  are  projected  on  the  diaphragin 
through  the  mouth-piece  vibrates  and  cuts  a 
vibrating  spiral  groove  in  the  surface  of  a 
rotating  cylinder  having  also  a  slow  endwise 
motion.  This  cylinder  surface  is  then  hardened 
and  becomes  a  *record*  for  reproduction  of 
the  sounds.  In  the  original  phonograph  a  piece 
of  tin-foil  is  laid  round  the  cyUnder,  being 
kept  close  to  it  by  means  of  gum  or  water, 
and  the  stand  holding  the  mouth-piece  is 
brought  close  to  one  end  of  the  cylinder;  the 
steel  point  of  the  diaphragm  is  then  adjusted  so 
as  to  t>e  just  touching  or  dose  to  the  tin-foil, 
and  above  the  line  of  spiral  groove.  It  will 
be  seen,  then,  that  any  movement  of  the  steel 
point  due  to  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  will 
cause  a  slight  indentation  of  the  tin-foil,  which 
will  by  such  movement  be  sUgfatly  depressed 
into  the  groove  beneath  it;  and  if  the  cyUnder 
be  rotated,  that  the  steel  point  will,  from  the 
pitch  of  the  groove  and  screw  being  alike,  al- 
ways be  over  the  line  of  groove.  If  the  instru- 
ment be  then  set  as  above  described,  and  some 
words  be  spoken  into  the  mouth-piece,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  cylinder  is  kept  in  rotation, 
a  series  of  minute  marks  are  made  upon  the 
tin-foil  by  the  movements  of  the  steer  point, 
and  these  markings  have  all  an  individuahty  of 
their  own,  due  to  the  varying  sounds  addressed 
to  the  mouth-[}iece.  So  far  a  register  only  of 
^e  sounds  emitted  has  been  obtained,  and  we 
have  now  to  show  how  these  sounds  in  this 
manner,  fixed  as  it  were  on  the  tin-foil,  can  be 
reproduced.  To  effect  this  the  mouth-piece 
must  be  drawn  back  and  the  cylinder  rotated 
in  the  reverse  directiAi  to  what  it  was  at  first, 
so  as  to  bring  the  same  part  of  the  tin-foil  with 
whtdb  the  operation  ccnnmenced  bade  to  the 
point  at  whidi  it  started,  namely,  opposite  tiie 
steel  point.  The  diaphragm  with  its  steel  point 
is  then  approached  toward  the  tin-foil  as  at 
first  and  is  now  resting  upon  the  same  point 
of  the  tin-foil  as  it  had  previously  first  in- 
dented. The  cylinder  is  now  rotated  as  at  first, 
with  the  result  that  the  small  indentations  or 
sound  markings  made  previously  now  act  upon 
the  steel  point  by  causing  it  to  rise  or  fall  or 
otherwise  move  as  the  markings  pass  beneath 
it;  the  result  of  this  is  that  the  diaphragm  in 
connection  with  the  steel  point  is  thrown  into 
a  state  of  vibration  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  movements  induced  by  the  forms  of  the 
markings  and  thus  affects  the  air  around  so 
as  to  produce  sounds,  and  these  vibrations 
bang  exactly  sinular  to  those  originally  made 
by  me  voice  necessarily  reproduces  these  sounds 
to  ti^e  ear  as  the  words  at  first  spoken.  The 
diaphragm  in  this  way  acts  as  the  mediimi  of 
transmission  of  sounds  to  be  ref^stered  on  the 
tin-foil,  and  as  the  medium  pf  reproduction  of 
these  sounds  from  the  metallic  register  on 
which  they  have  been  impressed. 

In  Edison's  improved  {Ponograph  (1895) 
tubes  of  wax  are  used  instead  of  the  tin-foil, 
the  cylinder  fitting  into  the  inside  of  the  tube, 
and  uie  markings  being  made  on  the  surface 
of  the  wax  <by  a  fine  steel  point  This  famiUar 
type  of  ^onc^^raph  has  a  horizontal  mandrel 
or  shaft,  on  which  the  cylinder  turns  by  the 
pressure  of  a  ^rin^  which  is  usually  wound 
by  a  hand  crank.  Tne  hollow  cylinder  record 
is  slil4>ed  on  the  cylinder  which  is  uncovered 
at  one  end  for  that  purpose.  The  diaphragm  or 
reproducer,  which  hol<Is  the  horn,  tj^vels  along 


the  cyUnder,  following  the  sinral  indentations 
of  the  rraord.  The  wax  cylinders  can  be  used 
several  hundred  times,  the  machine  bdng  fitted 
with  a  small  paring  tool  which  will  shave  off 
the  record  previously  made  leaving  a  smoodi 
new  surface;  The  machine  has  also  been  sup- 
plemented by  the  inventor  with  an  ingenious 
little  electric  motor  with  delicate  governing 
mechanism,  so  that  the  idionograph  can  be 
operated  at  any  daosen  rate  of  q»eed,  nnif  ormfy, 
liiis  motor  derives  its  energizing  current  either 
from  a  storage  battery  or  an  electric-light  cir- 
cuit 

The  cumbersomenesa  of  phonograph  cylin- 
der records,  which  required  great  room  for 
storage,  led  to  the  marketing  in  1897  of  ma- 
chines m  which  a  disc  carried  the  record,  those 
being  frequently  called  gramophones  or  grapho- 
phones  (q.v.).  The  dis^  had  the  advantage  of 
permitting  longer  records.  A  pronnnent  ma- 
chine of  this  type  is  the  Victrola.  In  the 
disc  machines,  a  turntable  replaces  the  cylinder, 
and  this  turntable  supports  and  rotates  the  disc 
record,  which  is  cUunped  fast.  A  needle  of 
steel,  wood,  etc,  is  used  to  travel  in  the  in- 
dentation and  impart  the  vibrations  to  the  dia- 
phragm in  the  sound-box.  The  Dictaphone  is 
aaotfiuer  devdopment,  alfo  the  Detectograph,  all 
of  which  employ  the  fundamental  prindptes  de- 
scribed. The  greatest  demand  luis  proved  to 
be  for  records  of  popular  songs  and  instru- 
mental music  Automatic  phonographs  are  to 
be  found  in  many  places  of  public  resort, 
equipped  with  musical  or  elocutionary  cylinders, 
which  can  be  heard  upon  the  insertion  of  a 
small  coin;  and  miniature  phon^raphs  have 
been  applied  to  dolls  and  toys.  The  value  of 
the  phonogroQh  in  the  preservatkm  of  iSyina 
languu;es  has  been  percdved,  too,  and  records 
have  already  been  secured  of  the  speech,  songs, 
war-cries  and  folklore  of  American  tribes  now 
becoming  extinct.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  several  voice  records  remain  of  distin- 
guished men  who  <^being  dead  yet  speak.*  Their 
tones  can  now  be  renewed  at  will  and  their  very 
uterances,  faidiful  in  accent  and  individuality, 
can  be  heard  again  and  again  through  alt  tine. 

The  manufacture  of  phonographs  and 
graiAophones  has  become  an  industry  of  some 
importance  in  the  United  States.  The  produc- 
tion in  1S99  was  valued  at  $1,240,000;  rose  to 
^,438,000  in  1909  and  to  $11,525,000  in  1914v 
The  production  of  records  and  blanks  is  about 
$5,000,000  annually.  There  has  been  much  in- 
crease in  the  quality  and  the  vahie  of  the  in- 
dividual machines,  also  in  the  nxe  and  quaUty 
of  the  musical  records,  esjiecially  the  discs.  In 
1914  there  were  18  establishments  engaged  in 
the  mdustiy,  emptoying  aiiout  1^000  persons 
and  capitalized  at  almost  $34,000m 

PHONOGRAPHY.  See  Shoktband. 

PHONOLITE  (Clinkstone),  m  geology,  a 
compact  gray  or  green  volcanic  rock  of  fdd- 
spatfiic  or  porpl^rittc  texture  consisting  largely 
of  orthoclase,  nepheline.  pyroxene  and  some- 
times leucite.  Found  in  the  United  States  prin- 
dpalW  as  dikes  in  the  Black  Hill  renon  and  in 
the  Cripple  Creek  mining  district.  More  widely 
(Ustributed  in  Europe,  being  found  in  roany 
parts  of  Germany  and  in  the  volcanic  region  of 
central  France.  Also  found  in  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  Many  phonoiites  crack  up  mtemally 
into  a  number  of  parallel  plates  so  that  die 
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stone  gives  b  peculiar  sound  when  struck  with 
a  hanuDcr,  hence  die  name. 

PHONOMBTEK.  an  instrument,  usually 
self-registering,  for  ascertaimng  the  number  of 
vibrations  of  a  given  sound  in  a  g^ven  space  of 
time. 

PHONOSCOPE^  an  apparatus  for  testii^ 
the  quality  of  musical  sUings,  invented  by 
Koenig.  Also  a  combination  of  an  induction 
coil  and  battery  with  a  rotating  vacuum  tube, 
for  translating  vibrations  of  sound  into  visible 
figures. 

PHORBAS.  for'b^s,  in  the  Greek  myth,  a 
son  of  Lapithes.  father  of  Augea  and  Aktor. 
He  was  asked  by  the  Rhodians  for  his  assist- 
ance in  freeing  mdr  island  from  serpents,  and 
for  his  services  was  honored  as  a  hero.  Many 
identify  him  wiA  the  constellati«i  Ofduuchus. 

PHORCYS,  fdr'sls,  PHORCYN,  or 
PHORCUS,  an  aged  sea  god,  according  to 
Homer;  according  to  Hesiod  a  son  of  Pontus 
and  Gaea  (sea  and  land).  He  was  brother  of 
Nereus  and  Ceto,  of  whom  he  ■begot  the  Graiae 
and  the  Gorgons,  and  the  dragon  Ladon  that 
watched  over  the  golden  frmt  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  He  is  also  called  ^e  father  of  the 
nymph  Thoosa,  who  was  the  mother  of  Cyclops 
Po^phemus,  the  maidens  Hebrides,  the  Sirens 
and  Scylla. 

PHORHINX,  an  andent  Grecian  lute  or 
lyre. 

PHORMIO,  for'mi-A.  a  comedy  by  Ter- 
ence, produced  ui  161  B.C  It  was  coiued  from 
a  comedy  of  Apollodorus  and  in  turn  cojued 
by  MoUtfe  in  ^Fourberies  de  Scai»n.> 

PHORMIUM.  A  silky  fibre  obtained 
from  a  plant  (Phormmm  tenax)  found  in  New 
Zealand,  the  Chatham  Islands  and  Norfolk 
Island.  It  was  introduced  in  1789  in  Great 
Britain  and  continental  Europe.  It  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  southern  part  of  Ireland  and  also 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  The  plant  re- 
ceives its  name  of  'Fhormium*  from  the  Greek 
^Pf^6i,  a  basket,  because  of  the  use  made 
of  its  leaves  by  the  people  of  New  Zealand. 
The  leaves  are  "thick,  sbff  and  leathery,*  and 
the  flowers  bright  red  or  yellow  and  from  one 
to  two  inches  long.  It  grows  best  along 
streams.  Among  the  Maoris  the  fibre  is  used 
for  cloaks,  mats,  fishing-lines,  etc.  Phormium 
is  prepared  very  carefully  by  the  natives,  but 
the  process  is  very  wasteful.  After  its  import- 
ance had  been  recognized  machinery  was  in- 
vented to  free  the  fibre  from  the  leaves.  As 
this  means,  however,  produced  an  inferior  fibre, 
a  reward  was  offered  by  the  government  of 
New  Zealand  in  1893  for  the  invention  of  a 
machine  which  would  produce  a  satisfactory 
fibre.  The  fibre  is  becoming  popular  as  a  ma- 
terial for  binder-twine  on  reaping  machines. 

PHORONIS,  a  marine  animal  of  the  class 
Phoronidea.  It  is  worm-shape,  with  long 
slender  body  enclosed  in  a  leathery  tube.  At 
the  mouth  is  a  circlet  of  tentacles.  It  abounds 
on  the  New  England  coasts  and  in  Europe. 
They  are  also  found  on  die  shores  of  Australia. 
Consult  Harmer,  S.  F.,  in  *  Cambridge  Natural 
History>  (Vol.  II,  London  1899). 

PHORORHACHO&  fft-rd-iftlcfts.  a  huge 
fostil  tnrd  of  the  Miocene  Age,  several  species 
of  which  are  found  in  the  rocks  of  eastern 


Pats^ponia.  It  was  as  large  or  larger  than  an 
ostridi,  and  is  "remarkable  for  the  immense 
size  and  heavy  build  of  the  skull,  to  which  the 
1^,  huge  thotigh  th^  sometimes  are,  bear  no 
proportion;  the  maxilla  is  exceedin^y  com- 

Eressed,  ^t  very  deep,  and  ends  in  a  strong 
ook,  wlule  the  long  massive  mandible  curves 
upward  to  meet  it*  The  bird  must  have  re- 
sembled in  appearance  a  great,  thick-legged 
ostrich,  with  the  head  of  a  still  greater  faawk. 
Its  relationships  are  in  dispute,  and  it  is  not 
even  certain  that  it  is  ratite,  the  sternum  not 
having  yet  been  disclosed.  Evans,  ^Birds* 
(1900),  places  it  in  the  same  group  as  the 
ei»omis;  while  Dr.  Gadow  and  others  reiiard 
it  as  representing  the  ratite  Stereonkhes. 

PHOSGBNB,  fSs'jen  or  -jSn,  in  chemistry, 
COCit,  carbonvl  chloride,  phosgene  gas,  car- 
bon 03^chloride,  was  first  obtained  by  Davy 
1812}  by  direct  union  of  carbon  monoxide 
CO)  and  chlorine  in  sunltf^t  and  is  still  made 
by  same  process.  A  colorless  gas  with  suffo- 
cating odor  and  very  disagreeable  effect  on 
respiratory  organs;  on  cooling  or  under  pres- 
sure it  condenses  to  a  low  boiling  liquid.  A 
very  active  chemical  agent,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  various  chemical  substances,  particu- 
larly dye  stuffs,  it  comes  on  the  market  as 
liquid  imder  pressure  in  steel  cylinders  or  in 
solution  in  toluene. 

PHOSPHATE  FERTILIZBRS.  SeeFESr 

nUZEBS. 

PHOSPHATE  ROCK.  See  Mznebal 
PBomKmoH  or  the  United  States. 

PHOSPHATES.  See  Phosphoric  Aodl 

PHOSPHINB.   See  Phosphorus. 

PHOSPHOR-BRONZE,  an  alloy  made 
by  fusing  phosphor-tin  with  copper.  It  usually 
contains  0.0S3  to  0.76  jdiosphorus  and  8  to  12 
per  cent  of  tin.  The  effect  of  the  phosphorus 
IS  probably  to  reduce  action  on  the  oxides  of 
the  other  metals  during  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. Phosphor-bronze  is  of  finer  grain  and 
color  than  ordinary  bronze.  It  is  as  tough  as 
wrought  iron,  more  ductile  than  copper,  is  com- 
pletely homogeneous  and  shows  great  resistance 
to  wear.  Because  of  these  qualities  it  is  largely 
emidoyed  for  bearing^  wire  and  cannon.  It 
was  invented  about  1870  by  two  Bdcpan  metal- 
lu^sts. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE,  a  term  formerly 
used  to  indicate  a  variety  of  phenomena  cotH 
sistii^  in  the  production  of  light  without  the 
concomitance  of  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  is 
associated  with  normal,  combustion.  Besides  the 
liuninescence  of  living  organisms  (see  Phos- 
phorescence IN  Living  Oxganisus)  these  phe- 
nomena comprise  tbermoluminescence,  or  the 
luminescence  of  substances  such  as  fluorspar 
bdow  ordinary  red  heat  (only  after  exposure 
to  lig^t  however) ;  triboluminescence  or  lu- 
minescence, such  as  that  of  sugar,  due  to 
cleavage,  friction  or  similar  mechanical  means; 
cr^staflotuminescence,  exhibited  by  arsoiious 
aad,  taking  place  during  crystallization  from 
fusion  or  solution;  chemiluminescence,  or  the 
formation  of  lij^t  in  a  chemical  reaction  with- 
out corremmding  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  phos- 
l^orus;  uectroluminescence,  or  luminescence 
excited  by  electrical  means,  which  takes  place 
in  many  gues  upon  the  passage  of  an  electrical 
discharge;  and  photolnminescence,  oc  luminefr* 
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cence  upon  exposure  to  light.  When  photo- 
luminescence  lasts  only  so  lonn  as  the  liKht  that 
causes  it,  it  is  known  as  fluorescence  (q.v.),  but 
if  it  remains  after  the  inducing  lif^t  has  ceased, 
it  is  called  phosphorescence  in  the  strict  sense 
current  at  the  present  time.  This  is  shown  by  a 
lar^e  number  of  substances  —  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority —  in  some  slight  degree,  and  is  e<;pecially 
characteristic  of  the  sulphides  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  if  these  are  prepared  arttficiallv.  It 
appears  that  this  phosphorescence  is  partly  due 
to  the  presence  of  minute,  but  definite,  propor- 
tions of  foreign  substances.  Solid  flurorescent 
substances  invariably  manifest  some  degree  of 
phosphorescence,  but  this  is  not  exhibited  by 
fiuorescent  liquids,  unless  these  are  rendered 
solid  by  freezing  or  gelatinization  or  some  sini' 
ilar  process.  The  color  of  the  phosj^orescence 
of  a  substance  depends  on  a  lan<c  number  of 
imperfectly  understood  factors,  ibut  is  almost 
invariably,  if  not  quite,  of  longer  wave-lei^h 
than  the  stimulating  rays.  Phosphorescence 
may  be  caused  by  invisible  light-ravs,  such  as 
tiltra-violet  rays  or  X-rays.  Cathode  rays  and 
the  radiations  from  radium  and  allied  sub- 
stances will  produce  effects  much  like  ordinary 
phosDhorescence. 

The  duration  of  brief  periods  of  phos- 
phorescence is  measured  -by  instruments  known 
as  phosphoroscopes.  T^ese  consist  of  a  dark 
chamber  in  which  is  the  substance  to  be  exam- 
ined. This  has  two  openings,  obstructed  by 
shutters  so  arranged  that  the  shutter  at  one 
end  is  open  when  uiat  at  the  other  end  is  closed 
and  vice-versa.  Light  is  admitted  to  the  phos- 
phorescent substance  through  one  opening,  and 
it  is  examined  through  the  other.  It  is  clear 
that  by  causing  the  altematituf  action  of  the 
shutters  to  take  place  with  stimdent  speed  the 
briefest  phosphorescence  will  appear  to  the  ob- 
server like  a  continued  glow,  and  that  by  com- 
paring the  intensity  of  Uiis  glow  with  the  form 
and  speed  of  the  gutters  the  duration  of  phos- 
phorescence can  be  measured.  Consult  Bec- 
querel,  *La  lutni4re>  (Paris  1867);  Winkel- 
inan  n,  'Handbuch  der  Physik>  (Vol.  VI,  Leip- 
zig 1906). 

PHOSPHORBSCBNCE  IN  LIVING 
ORGANISMS.  Many  living  ornuiisms,  both 
in  die  animal  and  in  die  vegetable  Idngdon, 
exhibit  an  ability  to  give  off  light.  This  lis^t 
is  characterized  by  the  almost  perfect  efficiency 
with  which  it  is  generated.  As  much  as  97  per 
cent  of  the  radiation  from  the  phosphorescent 
organism  lies  wi^n  the  bounds  of  the  visible 
spectrum.  This  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
efficiency  of  all  other  forms  of  illumination, 
'nie  best  artificial  illumination  has  an  efficiency 
of  about  10  per  cent,  while  the  effidencv  of  the 
stm  is  not  far  from  one-third.  Phosidiorescence 
is  observed  in  the  animal  kingdom  among 
Radiolarians;  the  pelade  Cystoflagellate  Noc- 
tUuca;  certain  medusae,  polyps  and  Ctenophores ; 
Rotifers;  Chaetopod  worms  such  as  Chaiop- 
terus;  some  Polyzoa;  Photos  and  other  Mol- 
luscs; Copepoda  and  deep-sea  Crustacea; 
Myriapods;  certain  May-flies;  Elaterid  beetles 
of  the  genus  Pyrophorus;  the  LamPyridm  or 
common  fire-flies;  Asddians,  and  maiqr  deep- 
sea  fishes.  The  phosphorescence  of  pelagic 
forms  often  causes  the  sea  to  appear  a  mass  of 
light  In  the  vegetable  Idngdfxn  certain  bacteria 
and  saprophytic  fungi  wow  a  most  mariccd 


I^ioqiliorescence  and  cause  the  fox-fire  often 
seen  on  rotten  stumps.  Phosphorescence  in 
most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  is  due  to  the  slow 
oxidization  of  some  fat-like  substance  in  the 
presence  of  water.  In  multicellular  animals 
this  oxidation  usually  takes  place  in  the  prod- 
ucts secreted  by  certain  glands  on  the  integu- 
ment^ These  ^ands  are  well  innervated  and 
sometimes  die  entire  luminescent  organ  con- 
sists simply  of  a  ^tand  or  glands,  togeUier  with 
the  nerves  pertaining  thereto.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  limiinescent  organ,  instead  of  being 
of  this  simple  diffuse  sort,  may  possess  a  high 
degree  of  organization.  It  may  have  a  re- 
flector, a  lens  and  an  iris  diaphragm,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  organs  of  many  deep-sea  fishes. 
These  are  located  in  a  variety  of  Afferent  por- 
tions, but  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  group 
them  on  the  head.  Iliey  enable  the  fish  to  6nd 
its  prey  and  to  avoid  its  enemies  in  the  dark 
abyss  of  the  sea.  Sometimes  they  may  serve 
as  but,  in  cases  where  th^  are  found  on  barbds 
dangling  near  the  mouth.  In  other  cases  their 
chief  purpose  may  be  that  of  making  recogni- 
tion poB»ble. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an 
acid  substance  formed  by  the  union  of 
phosphorus  pentoxide  (see  Phosphorus)  with 
the  elements  of  water.  The  combination  may 
occur  in  three  proportions.  When  one  mole- 
cule of  the  poitoxide  combines  with  three  mole- 
cules of  water,  the  resulting  acid  is  called 
*orthophosfdioric  add* ;  when  one  molecule  of 
the  pentoxide  combines  with  two  molecules  of 
water,  the  acid  is  called  'pyrophosphoric  add* ; 
and  when  one  molecule  of  the  pentoxide  com- 
bines with  one  molecule  of  water,  the  add  is 
called  *metaphosphoric  acid.* 

Orthophosphoric  Acid. —  This  is  the  com- 
pound which  is  always  understood,  when 
■phosphoric  add*  is  mentioned  without  further 
qualification.  It  has  the  chemical  formula 
H»PO«,  and  may  be  prepared,  as  indicated  1^ 
the  cQuation  P,0,  +  3H,0  =  2H»P0*,  by  dissolv- 
ing phosphorus  pentoxide  in  water,  and  boiling 
the  solution.  This  acid  is  also  formed  when 
phosphorus  is  heated  with  nitric  acid,  red  fumes 
composed  of  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen  bdng 
evolved,  while  the  jphosphorus  is  ^multaneously 
oxidized,  passing  mto  solution  in  the  form  of 
f^osphoric  add,  HjPOt.  Pure  phosphoric  add 
(diat  is,  orthophosphoric  acid),  when  free  from 
water,  forms  a  thidc,  semi-solid  mass,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  1.88,  and  it  may  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  tabular  crystals,  by 
evaporating  the  nearly  anhydrous  add  in  a 
vacuum,  over  concentrated  sulphuric  add.  The 
cr^tals  melt  at  107"  F.,  and  die  liquid  formed 
from  them  solidifies  again,  when  cooled  to  lOO* 
F.,  the  temperature  at  the  same  time  spon- 
taneously rising  to  105*  F.  The  crystalline  and 
the  syrupy  forms  both  dissolve  freely  in  water, 
and  both  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  phosphoric  acids  form  salts,  whidi  are 
known  as  "phosphates.*  Common,  or  ortho- 
phosphoric  add,  IS  tribasic,  each  of  its  hydrogen 
atoms  bdng  replaceable  by  a  monovalent  ba^ 
With  sodium,  for  example,  it  forms  three  defi- 
nite, crystallizable  compounds.  Common  neutral 
sodium  phosphate,  or  ^hydrogen  di-sodium 
phosphate,"  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of 
krge,  transparent,  rhombic  prisms,  by  neutraliz- 
ing phosphoric,  add  by  sodium  carbonate,  and 
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evaporating  the  solution.  The  crystals  have  the 
composition  HNaiP04+  12HiO.  If  sodium  hy- 
drate is  added  to  a  solution  of  this  salt,  needle- 
like crystals  of  sodiom  subpbosphate,  or  ^'tri-so- 
dium  phosphate'  are  obtained  apon  evaporation, 
these  having  the  fonnula  Naf  O4 -F- 12H^. 
I£  on  the  other  hand  excess  of  phosphoric  acid 
be  added  to  a  solution  of  the  common  phos- 
phate, evaporation  yields  trystals  of  sodium 
superphosphate,  or  *dihydrogen  sodium  phos- 
phate* N.NaP04+H.O.  An  orthophosphate  is 
known  as  "primary,"  "secondary.**  or  "tertiary,* 
according,  as  one,  two  or  three  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  the  add  are  replaced  by  a  monovalent 
base.  With  calcium,  orthophosphoric  add  forms 
three  well-defined  compounds.  The  normal 
phosphate,  Cat^PO*)*,  occurs  native  as  the  min- 
eral *phosphonte,*  and  also,  combined  with  the 
fluoride  or  chloride  of  caldum,  as  "apatite.*  It 
is  likewise  an  essential  constituent  of  bones, 
forming  about  85  ner  cent  of  the  weight  of  their 
ash.  It  may  also  be  prepared,  artificially,  by 
adding  phosphoric  add  to  a  solution  of  calduiii 
chloride,  when  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
white,  amorphous  powder.  Caldum  pho5pha.te, 
in  some  form,  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
fertile  soil,  as  it  is  needed  for  the  growth  of 
plants.  The  normal  i}hosphate,  just  described, 
IS  capable  of  furnishing  both  the  phosphorus 
and  uie  caldum ;  but  since  it  is  nearly  insoluble, 
it  is  not  readily  absorbed  by  the  plant  By  the 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  add,  the  normal 
{^osphate,  Ca*(PO0*.  is  converted  ihto  a  soluble 
compound  which  has  the  formula  CaH4(P0*)i, 
as  indicated  by  the  equation  Cai(PO«)i  + 
2H.SO*=CaH.(POO.  +  2CaSOv  The  com- 
pound CaHi(PO*)»  is  known  as  *monocaIcium 
phosphate,*  or  (commerdally)  as  "superphos- 
phate of  lime,*  and  is  prepared  artificially  on 
the  large  scale,  from  bones  and  the  mineral 
phosphates  of  calcium,  for  use  as  a  fertilizer, 
for  which  it  is  espedally  adapted  by  reason  of 
its  soIuUlit^.  Commerdal  phosphoric  acid  is 
prepared  cmefly  Jfrom  superphosphate  of  lime, 
but  the  process  is  a  somewhat  involved  one, 
and  for  it  the  treatises  on  technological  chemis- 
try must  be  Consulted.  Pure  phosphoric  add,  for 
use  in  medidne  and  in  the  laboratory,  is  usually 
prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  phosphoruses 
described  above.  Dicaldum  phosphate,  CaHPO«, 
may  be  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
calcium  chloride  with  ordinary  sodium  phos- 
phate, NaiHPO*.  It  is  of  far  less  importance 
than  either  of  the  other  phosphates  of  caldmn. 
Many  other  compounds  of  orUiophosphoric  add 
with  metallic  bases  are  known,  and  many  of 
these  are  used  both  in  the  laboratory,  and  in 
the  arts.  Numerous  double  salts  are  also 
known,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  re- 
placed partly  by  one  base,  and  partly  by  another. 
Of  these,  the  hydrogen-ammonium-sodium  phos- 
phate, or  •microcosmic  salt,*  HNaNH4P04  + 
4HiO,  deserves  special  mention,  since  it  is 
greatly  used  in  the  laboratory.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  crystallization  from  a  solution  contain- 
ing five  parts  by  wdght  of  crvstals  of  common 
sodium  phosphate,  Na»HP04  +  12HiO,  and  two 
parts  of  secondary  ammonium  phosphate 
(NH.),HP04. 

Pyrof^OBphoric  Acid^  When  concen- 
tratea  otihophosphoric  add  is  heated  to  415*  F., 
until  it  yields,  with  silver  nitrate,  a  white  predpi- 
tate  (instead  of  a  yellow  one),  it  beccmies  con- 
vcrtea  into  a  different  compound,  which  is  khown 


as  "pyrophosphoric  add,*  has  the  formula 
H*FiOi,  and  is  tetrabasic.  The  cbange  consists  in 
the  loss  of  a  molecule  of  water,  as  may  be  seen 
by  writing  formulae  for  orthophosphoric  and 
pyrgphoBphoric  adds  in  the  respective  forms: 
2HJPO.=-Pi0.3HA  and  HJ».0r=-P.0iHX). 
The  salts  of  pyrophosphoric  add  are  much  more 
ithportant  than  the  aad  itself,  and  are  known  as 
'pyrophosphates.*  They  may  be  prepared  most 
readily  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  die  secondary 
orthophosphates.  Thus  if  common  (that  is, 
secondary)  sodium  phosphate,  Na>HP04,  be 
heated  to  redness,  it  loses  the  dements  of  water, 
and  becmnes  converted  into  normal  sodium 
pyrophosphate,  Na4p)Oi.  as  Indicated  by  the 
equation  2Na,HP04  •=  Na4PiOT  +  H/).  This 
salt  can  be  dissolved  in  water  and  crystallized, 
for  it  does  not  readily  take  up  water  again^ 
so  as  to  be  reconverted  into  die  ordinary  ortho- 
phosphate.  The  pyrophosphates  are  transformed 
into  orthophosimates,  however,  upon  bdng 
strongly  heated  with  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline 
cariwnat^  and  also  when  boiled  in  aqueous 
solution  willi  die  stronger  adds.  Several  of 
the  pyrophosphates^  espedally  those  of  iron,  are 
used  in  medidne. 

Metaphos^oric  Add.—  When  phos^orous 
pentoxide,  Pa)i,  is  dissolved  in  cold  water,  it 
combines  with  one  molecule  of  the  water  to 
form  an  add  which  has  the  formula  HPOi ;  the 
equation  bdng  P.0i  +  Hi0"="2HP0fc  The  same 
compound  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
glassy,  ice-like  mass,  by  heating  anhydrous 
orthophosphoric  add  to  750'  F.  The  vitreous 
mass  so  obtained  is  known  as  *^adal  phos- 
phoric acid.*  It  dissolves  in  water  to  form  a 
solution  of  metaphosphoric  add,  and  if  the 
solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time  and  is 
then  boiled,  it  becomes  converted  into  ordinary 
orthophosphoric  add.  Metaphosphoric  add 
forms  salts,  which  are  known  as  "metai^os- 
phates* ;  but  these  are  of  much  less  importance 
than  the  orth(^u»phates  and  nrrophos^ates. 
.  Phosphatic  Fertillcers^Apatite  (q.v.)  has 
been  used  to  some  extent  as  a  fertilizer,  but 
rock  phosphate,  in  vdiidi  die  i^sphoric  add 
has  probably  resulted  from  or^^c  matter,  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  source.  It  usually  occurs 
as  concretions  or  thin  beds  in  sedimentary  rock. 
Florida  is  the  largest  producer,  the  supply  com- 
ing from  rocks  of  Tertiary  agt  Phosphate  of 
similar  age  occurs  in  Soudi  CaroUna.  Tha 
Tennessee  beds  occur  in  rodcs  of  Ordovidan 
and  Devonian  age.  Large  reserves,  as  yet  prac- 
tically untouched,  exist  in  Carboniferous  rocks 
in  Utah,  Idaho  and  Wycnning. 

PHOSPHOROSCOPB,  an  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  glass  tubes  arranged  in  a  box  and 
containing  phosphorescent  substances,  as  the 
sulphides  of  lime,  strontium,  barium,  etc  When 
this  is  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  or  to  the  light 
emitted  by  a  gas-burner  or  burning  magnesium, 
and  then  removed  to  a  dark  place,  each  tube 
appears  to  glow  ^th  light  of  a  different  color, 
as  red,  blue,  green,  etc.  Also  an  instrument 
devised  by  Becquerel  for  measuring  the  dura- 
tion of  phosphorescence  in  different  substances. 

PHOSPHOROUS  ACID,  a  compound  of 
phosphorus,  oxygen  and  hydrogen^  possessing 
add  properties,  and  having  uie  chemical  formula 
HJC  It  may  be  prepared  by  acting  upon 
I^sphorus  trichloride  (see  PHosPRtHtus)  with 
water,  as  indicated  by  Ibe  equation  FOa  + 
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3H^  — HJC+SHQ.  Hydrochloric  add.  it 
will  be  seen,  is  formed  at  the  same  time ;  but 
this  may  be  expelled  by  boiling.  Hie  solution, 
when  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum 
and  allowed  to  cool,  deposits  ctystals  of  phos-. 
phorous  acid.  These  melt  at  about  160"  F.,  and, 
when  heated  somewhat  more  strongly,  decom- 
pose with  the  fonnation  of  phospuioric  adcL 
HiPOt,  and  phosphine,  PHi.  Phosphorous  add 
is  dibasic,  only  two  of  its  hydn^n  atoms  being 
replaceable  by  bases.  It  forms  a  series  of  salts 
known  as  ''phosphite^*  those  of  the  alkali 
metals  bdng  sidabl^  wlule  die  odiers  are  mostly 
insoluble. 

PHOSPHORUS  (Greek,  «light-bearer»),  a 
non-metallic  clement,  first  prepared  in  the  ele- 
mentary form,  about  1669,  probably  by  Brand; 
although  its  discovery  is  also  attributed  to  Boyle 
and  to  KtmkeL  Phosphorus  never  occurs  free 
in  nature,  but  it  forms  an  essential  part  of 
numerous  minerals,  prominent  among  which  are 
apatite  and  phosphorite;  It  occurs  in  bones  in 
considerable  quantity,  combined  with  lime, 
oxygen  and  organic  matter;  and  the  extensive 
beds  of  fossil  bones  that  occur  in  the  Carolinas 
and  elsewhere  are  regularly  worked  for  the 
sake  of  the  caldum  phosphate  they  contain. 
Phosphorus  also  exists  in  various  organic  sub- 
stances, notably  in  brain  tissue^  in  blood  and 
in  the  yolks  of  eggs.  Chemically  phosphorus 
has  die  symbol  P,  and  an  attmiic  wei^t  oi  31.04, 
when    Uiat    of    oxygen    is    taken    as  16. 

Phosphorus  was  formerly  prepared  by  re- 
ducing monocaldum  phosphate  by  heating  it 
with  charcoal —  the  monocalcium  phosphate 
being  first  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
add  upon  tricaldum  phosphate  (or  bone-ash). 
This  process,  which  was  cumbersome  and  ex- 
pensive has  now  been  almost  entirely  replaced 
by  the  continuous  electric-furnace  process  of 
Readman,  Parker  and  Robinson.  Bone-ash  or 
phosphate  rock  can  be  used  equally  well  as  the 
source,  and  the  furnace  (whidi  is  of  the  verti-; 
cal-electrode  arc  type)  is  chained  with  a  mix- 
ture of  one  of  these  substances  with  charcoal 
and  silica.  The  silica  is  added  partlv  to  in- 
crease the  yield  {because  only  two-thirds  of  the 
phosphorus  is  reduced  by  carbon  alone)  and 
partly  to  cause  the  slag  to  take  a  fluid  torm, 
so  that  it  can  be  drawn  off  easily  from  the 
furnace,  thus  keeping  the  furnace  clean.  The 
products  (in  addition  to  the  fus%le  slag)  are 
phosphorus  vapor  and  carbon  monoxide,  as 
indicated  by  the  equation  Cat(P04)i  +  3SiOi  + 
5C  — 3CaSiO,  +  2P  +  5CO.  The  yield  of 
phosphorus,  by  this  method,  is  said  to  be  about 
two  pounds  per  electrical  horse  (lower,  per 
24-hour  day. 

Phospfaoms  may  be  easiljr  freed  from  sand, 
carbon  and  other  solid  particles  by  melting  it 
under  warm  water  and  filtering  it  tnroiwh  can- 
vas or  chamois.  It  may  also  t>e  purified  by 
distillation  from  iron  retorts. 

Pure  phosphorus,  when  prepared  as  described 
above,  is  a  colorless,  whitish  or  yellowish,  semi- 
transparent,  waxy  solid,  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1.82,  and  a  spedfic  heat  of  about  0.19. 
It  beoottes  Inrittle  at  low  temperatures,  melts  at 
110"  F.  under  water  and  at  86*  F.  when  dry,  and 
distils,  under  ordinaiY  atmospheric  presstire, 
at  516"  F.  Melted  phosphorus  may  often  be 
cooled  to  a  pmnt  considerably  below  its  point 
of  fusion  before  it  again  solidifies.  It  may  be. 


obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals  by  fusing  and 
cooling  it  in  considerable  quantities,  or  by  sub- 
liming it  in  a  vacuum,  or  by  evaporating  its 
solution  In  carbon  dlsnlphide  Phosphorus,  in 
the  form  here  described  (which  is  called  its 
^ordinary*  form),  is  exceedingly  inflammable. 
It  should  never  be  totidied  wim  die  fingers,  as 
it  is  liable  to  take  fire  f  lom  their  warmui ;  and 
it  should  always  be  stored  and  manipulated 
under  water. 

When  ^ordinary*  phosphorus  is  heated  for 
some  hours  to  about  500°  F.  in  an  atmosphere 
composed  of  some  gas  that  will  not  comtnne 
with  it,  it  becomes  converted  into  an  amortdunis, 
red,  allotroi^  modification,  whose  properties 
are  quite  different  from  those  described  above. 
Thus  the  red  variety  has  a  spedfic  graviftr  of 
2.25,  is  entirely  insoluble  in  carbon  disulpbide, 
does  not  melt  even  when  heated  to  redness  in  a 
sealed  glass  tube,  and  takes  fire  in  the  air  only 
when  heated  to  500'  F.  Ordinary  phosphorus 
^ows  in  the  dark  when  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
element  taking  its  name  from  this  drcumstance; 
The  red  allotropic  form,  however,  docs  not  ex- 
hibit any  such  luminosity.  Ordinary  idios- 
I^orus  is  pt^scmoos,  and  when  handled  in  a»- 
siderable  quantities  by  persons  with  defective 
teeth,  it  often  induces  necroris  of  the  iaw-bon& 
Red  phosphorus  is  pronounced,  by  nearly  all 
authorities,  to  be  non-poisonous ;  and  if  it  has 
poisonbus  properties,  they  are' certainly  far  less 
marked  than  those  of  the  ordinary  variety. 
Ordinary  phosphorus  is  superfidally  converted 
into  the  red  lUlotropic  form  by  the  .action  of 
light,  its  surface  first  becoming  yellow,  and  thee 
passing  into  a  red.  In  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  iodine,  the  transformation  of  the 
ordinary  form  into  the  alIotroi»c  one  is  efifected 
by  heat  with  great  fadli^. 

Other  aIlotroi»c  varieties  of  phosj^roshave 
been  described,  but  their  existence  is  not  yet 
generally  admitted.  Hittorf,  for  example,  dis- 
solved phosphorus  in  melted  lead,  allowed  the 
mass  to  cool,  and  then  dissolved  the  lead  in 
nitric  acid.  Violet-black  crystals  remuned  be- 
hind, which  were  composed  diiefly  of  phos- 
phorus ;  but  they  have  never  been  obtained  en- 
tirely free  from  lead  and  it  is  posuble  that  tiidr 
character  is  determined  by  die  lead  and  other 
impurities  present 

When  phosphorus  is  heated  in  contact  with 
air,  it  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame,  and  with  the 
fonnation  of  clouds  of  ^'phosphorus  pentoxide,* 
PiOf.  These  may  be  collected  in  the  form  of  a 
white,  amorphous  powder,  which  absorbs  moist* 
ure  with  avidity,  and  hence  is  used  in  the  labor> 
atory  for  drying  gases.  The  pentoxide  dissolves 
in  water  widi  a  hissing  noise,  its  solation  ctmsti- 
tuting  the  conmound  known  as  phosi^oric  add 
(q.v.}.  With  bydrogen,  phosphorus  forms  a 
gaseous  compound  known  as  phospboreted  by* 
drogen,  or  ''phosphine.'  This  has  the  formula 
PH)  and  is  best  prepared  by  the  action  of  caus- 
tic potash  and  water  upon  ordinary  phosphorus; 
potassium  hy^ophosi^te,  KPHtOi  being  formed 
at  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  me  equa- 
tion 3K0H  -1-  4P  -I-3H.O — 3KPH.a  +  PH» 
Phosphine  is  a  colorless  gas  with  an  offensive 
odor  suggestive  of  deoomposing  fish  and  it  takes 
fire  spontaneously  upon  contact  with  the  air. 
The  spontaneous  inflammability  appears  to  de- 
pend, however,  imoa  the  presence  of  traces  of 
anomfer  hydride  having  the  conqiontiai  PiHt. 
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Chlorine  combines  directly  with  phosphorus, 
{onning  phosi&orus  trichloride,  FCL  woich  is 
an  oily  hquid  boiling  at  169°  F.,  ana  luving  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.61.  The  trichloride  absorbs 
t&orine  readiv.  forming  a  yellowish,  sdid  pen- 
tachloride.  PCk. 

Phosphorus,  on  account  of  the  facility  wtlh 
which  it  ignites  under  the  influence  of  frictional 
heat,  has  long  been  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  matches  and  until  recently  the  familiar 
"strike-anywhere®  matches  of  our  every-day  ex- 
perience bad  tips  composed  of  ordinary,  phos- 
phorus, combined  with  manganese  dioxide, 
chalk,  coloring  matter  and  glue,  or  with  other 
analogous  substances.  Necrosis  of  the  jaw- 
htmt  (already  mentioned  above)  was  pitifully 
commoii,  however,  anwng  the  workers  in  match 
factories  using  the  ordinary  (or  white)  variety 
of  f^osphorus.  Finland,  tn  1872,  for4>ade  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  matches  containing  it, 
and  similar  action  was  subsequently  taken  in 
certain  other  countries.  As  a  sequel  to  an 
international  convention  held  in  1906,  at  which 
the  match  problem  was  considered,  most  of 
the  leading  nations  agreed  to  discontinue  the 
manufacture  of  the  white-ohosphorus  match. 
England  and  the  United  Mates  declined  to 
enter  the  pact,  but  England  reversed  her  de- 
cision shortly  afterward,  thereby  leaving  the 
United  States  the  only  important  nation  that 
still  permitted  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
matches  of  this  kind  and  thrusting  upon  us  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  having  phosphorus 
necrosis  (or  ^'phossy  jaw"),  known  as  a  dis-' 
tinctively  American  occupational  disease.  This 
state  of  affairs  was  remedied  by  an  act  passed 
by  Congress  in  April  1912,  which  taxed  the 
white-phosphorus  match  out  of  existence  and 
forbade  the  subsequent  importation,  exs>ortation 
or  sale  of  such  matches;  and  with  the  enforce 
ntent  of  this  act  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  as  an  oc- 
ciH>ational  disease,  practically  disappeared. 

The  *strike-anjTwhere*  match  that  we  now 
use  depends  for  ignition  upon  the  use  of  the 
sesqtusulphide  of  phosphorus,  which  is  practt- 
cally  non-poisonous.  The  ses^uisulplude  n^ich 
was  invented  in  France,  and  in  1912  the  patent 
rights  to  it,  in  the  United  States,  were  owned 
by  the  Diamond  Match  Company.  That  cor- 
poration voluntarily  surrendered  them,  however, 
and  s^ve  the  sesquisulphide  patents  to  the  pub- 
lic without  compensation  and  subject  only  to 
the_  condition  that  Congress  would  mi^e  the 
white  phosphorus  match  illegal. 

For  the  tips  of  "safety*  matches,  a  mixture 
of  potassitmi  chlorate,  potassitim  bidiromate, 
antimony  trisitlphide  and  minium  is  often 
used.  This  will  not  ignite  readily  by  ordinary 
friction,  but  takes  fire  easily  when  drawn  across 
a  surface  coated  with  antimony  pentasulphide 
and  red  phosphorus. 

Phosphorus  is  used  in  considerable  quan- 
tities as  an  essential  constituent  of  varioas  poi- 
sons for  rats  and  other  animal  and  insect  pests. 
"Bologna  t^osphorus*  does  not  contain  any 
true  phosphorus,  but  consists  of  calcined  sul- 
phide of  barium  ^see  Babium),  taking  its  name 
from  the  marked  phosphorescence  mat  it  ex- 
hibits after  exposure  to  a  bright  lie^t 

A.  D.  RiSTBBK. 

,  PHOSPHORUS,  in  astronomy,  a  name 
given  the  planet  Venus  as  the  morning  star; 
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also  called  Lucifer  (q.v.).  When  it  is  an  even- 
ing star  it  is  known  as  Hesperus  and  Vesper. 

PHOSPHORUS,    PoiBOOinc   by.  See 

Toxicology. 

PHOTIUS.  f6'shl-us,  Byzantine  scholar: 
b.  Constantinople,  820;  d.  Armenia,  891.  When 
he  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  under 
the  Emperor  Michael  III,  the  patriarch  Ignatius 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  weak  and  profli- 
gate _  Michael,  was  de^sed,  imfirisoned  and 
sent  ipto  exile  and  Photius  was  raised  from  the 
standing  of  a  layman  to  the  patriarchal  digiuty 
in  his  place.  The  installation  was  recognized 
by  the  metropolitans  of  the  patriarchate,  but 
opposed  by  Pope  Nicholas  I,  whom  Photius 
soon  after  excommunicated.  But  the  Emperor 
Michael  having  teen  murdered  in  867  by  Basil, 
who  was  raised  to  the  throne,  that  prince  im- 
mediately replaced  Ignatius  in  his  ofhce  and 
banished  Photius,  who,  however,  resumed  his 
dignity  on  the  death  of  Ignatius  in  878.  On 
the  accession  of  Leo,  son  of  Basil,  in  886, 
Photius  was  again  deposed  and  banished  to  a 
monaster  in  Armenia,  where  he  died.  His 
death  mi^t  have  put  an  end  to  the  division 
he  had  occasioned  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  had  not  the  popes  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  priests  and  bishops  ordained  by  him 
and  insisted  ujwn  their  degradation.  It  is  now 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
character  of  Photius ;  for,  while  his  biographers 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Giurch  ascribe  to  him 
craft,  violence  and  perfidy,  the  Greek  Church 
has  canonized  him.  He  was  an  aSile  man  of 
the  worldj.  but  not  Influenced  by  the  principles 
which  befitted  his  sacred  office;  yet  he  was 
probably  not  below  the  average  of  the  states- 
men prelates  of  his  age.  His  diief  writings  are 
(1)  *Myriobiblion,*  an  extensive  review  of 
ancient  Gredc  literature  by  a  scholar  of  enidi- 
don  and  judgment  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Bekker  (1825).  (2)  <NomocanDn'  (q.v.).  (3) 
A  Greek  Lexicon,  of  which  editions  have  ap- 
peared at  London  (1822)  and  Leyden  (1864- 
65).  A  collection  of  letters  (Greek  and  Latin, 
London  1651).  (5)  A  treatise  on  the  Holy 
Spirit,  maintaining  the  "Single  Procession.* 
Consult  Migne,  <Patroloe^a  Gneca,>  Vol.  101- 
104  (1860)  ;  Hergenrother  <  Photius,  Patriarch 
von  Konstantinopcl*  (1867-73). 

PHOTO-CHEMISTRY,  that  branch  of 
chemistry  which  deals  with  the  chemical  changes 
that  are  produced  Ae  »enqy  of  light,  llie 
earliest  observed  photo-c£emical  phenomena 
were  the  fading  of  dyes  and  other  colors  in 
a  strong  lig^ht  and  die  bleaching  of  linen  and 
similar  fabrics,  under  the  influence  of  sunli^L 
The  oldest  known  example  of  the  ^ower  of 
light  to  induce  chemical  change  in  an  moi^^aoic 
substance  is  undoubtedly  the  blackening  of  silver 
chloride — a  phenomenon  which  has  been  fa- 
miliar to  chemists  since  the  16th  century.  The 
number  of  known  ^oto-diemical  phenomena 
is  so  great  as  to  be  almost  past  enumeration. 
The  most  important  of  them  all  is  the  decompo- 
sition of  carbon  dioxide  »s  hy  the  green  colors 
ing  matter  (chlorophylP)  that  occurs  in  the 
leaves  of  plants ;  for  it  is  by  means  of  this  de- 
composition that  plants  obtain  the  greater  part 
of  the  carbon  they  subsequently  utilize  in 
the  formation  of  wood  and  of  stardies  and 
sugars  and  other  analogous  food-stuffs.  The 
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carbon  dioxide  gas  that  exists  in  the  ur  is 
absoif>ed  by  the  chloropbylt  corpuscles  in  the 
leaves,  ana  is  split  up,  under  the  influence  of 
sunlight,  into  carbon  and  oxygen.  The  oxygen 
is  liberated  in  the  free  state  (tn  larpe  measure) 
and  is  permitted  to  escape  again  mto  the  air. 
The  carbon  does  not  appear  to  be  set  free  in 
the  elementary  state  at  any  stage  in  the  process, 
but  is  retained  in  the  leaves  in  the  form  ox 
some  chemical  combination  with  hydrogen  and 
fprofcably)  oxygen.  The  precise  chemistry  of 
the  change  is  not  definitely  known;  but  as 
Sachs  saySj  the  'first  obvious  product*  whidi 
is  formed  m  the  leaves  is  starch. 

In  the  blackening  of  silver  chloride  there 
appears  to  be  an  elimination  of  chlorine,  and, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  simultaneous 
absorption  of  ox^en;  the  silver  chloride 
(AgCl)  being  partially  converted  into  an  oxy- 
ailoride>  whose  formula  has  been  given  as 
AgiOCli  by  Hodgkinson,  and  as  AgiClO  by 
Baker.  Li^t  acts  in  an  analogous  manner 
upon  the  other  haloid  salts  of  silver;  but  it 
appears  that  the  decomposition  can  never  pro- 
ceed far,  in  any  case,  unless  some  substance  is 

{iresent  which  is  callable  of  absortMng  the 
iberated  halogen.  Moisture  suSkes  as  the  ab- 
sorbent in  the  case  of  the  diloride  and  bromide 
of  silver;  but  its  sufficiency  in  the  case  of  the 
iodide  depends  Upon  the  way  in  which  that  salt 
is  prepared.  In  photography,  all  three  of  these 
salts  of  silver  are  used,  ^e  chkiride  being  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  positive  prints, 
while  the  brmmde  and  iodide  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  native  plates.  It  is  prob- 
able that  an  organic  compound  of  silver  is 
formed  in  the  course  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  emulsions  employed  in  modern  dry-plate 
photography,  this  organic  compound  being 
(as  ex|>erience  indicates)  exceedingly  sensitive 
to  the  action  of  lifi^t,  becoming  transformed 
with  extraordinary  facility  into  unstable  com- 
pounds which  are  readily  reducible  by  the  snh- 
sequent  action  of  the  reducing  agents  that  are 
tedinically  known  as  'developers.* 

It  was  formerly  customary  to  consider  sun- 
light as  divisible  into  three  essentially  different 
kmds  of  rays,  which  were  Imown,  respectively, 
as  "heat  rays,"  *light  rays*  and  'actinic  (or 
chemical)  rays*;  heat  rays  including  those  parts 
of  the  radiation  which  are  distinguished  by  a 
relatively  long  wave-length,  and  whidi  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  red  and  the  infra-red 
parts  of  the  solar  ntectrum ;  Hfi^t  ny»  includ- 
ing those  parts  whioi  strongly  affect  me  human 
'eye;  and  actinic  rays  including  diose  parts  of 
the  total  radiation  which  are  c^ble  of  effect- 
ing diemical  changes  and  which  were  formerly 
considered  to  be  mostly  confined  to  the  violet 
and  ultra-violet  parts  of  the  spectrum.  In  mod- 
em physics  this  distinction  has  largely  disap- 
peared, especially  with  respect  to  the  actinic 
nqra;  for  while  it  is  still  admitted  that  diiefiy 
the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  are  concerned 
in  the  reduction  of  silver  salts,  it  is  also  rcco^ 
nized  Aat  many  other  diemical  changes  depend 
for  thdr  production  upon  rays  of  much  greater 
wave-ten^h.  Many  changes  are  known,  for  ex- 
ample, which  are  undoubtedly  induced  by  the 
acbon  of  the  red  and  infra-red  rays,  which 
have  been  ordinarily  dasnfied  as  'heat  rays.* 
(Consult  Tyndall,  *C6fitritnitions  to  Molecular 
Phsrsics  in  dw  DooMtn  of  Radfamt  Heat*). 


The  action  of  lig^t  upon  a  gaseous  ndxtare 
composed  of  equal  voltmies  of  hydrogen  and 
dilorine  has  been  studied  extensively,  chiefly  by 
Draper  and  by  Bunsen  and  Roscoe.  When  a 
mixture  of  diis  land  is  exposed  to  strong  sun- 
light, its  constituents  combine  explouvely,  wi^ 
the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas;  but 
when  exposed  to  a  subdued  light,  they  com- 
bine slowly  and  with  considerable  regularity. 
Draper  invented  an  instrument  (the  'actinom- 
eter*)  for  the  measurement  of  the  actinic 
power  of  a  given  source  of  light,  basit^  its  op- 
eration upon  the  rapidity  wim  which  combina- 
tion takes  plzoe  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
dilorine.  mien  exposed  to  the  light  n^iose 
chemical  power  is  to  be  determineoT  The  in- 
strument consisted  of  a  bulb  that  was  filled 
partially  with  water  and  partially  with  the 
mixed  bases  and  whidi  was  also  provided  with 
a  graduated  capillary  stem,  in  which  a  column 
of  mercury  or  of  water  served  as  an  index 
for  ihc  determination  of  any  diange  of  volume 
in  die  gaseous  mixture  in  die  bulb.  When  the 
bulb  Mras  exposed  to  a  subdued  light  for  a 
definite  time,  the  hydrogen  and  chlorine  com- 
bined pardally  and  die  hydrochloric  add  gas 
that  was  formed  was  almost  immediatdy  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water,  in  which  it  is  exceeding 
soluble.  The  volume  of  the  gases  in  tibe  b^, 
therefore,  suffered  a  reduction,  which  was  pro- 
portional to  the  total  amount  of  chemical  change 
induced  by  the  li^t;  and  the  extent  of  this 
reduction  in  volume  was  indicated  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  index-tiqmd  in  die  graduated  stem 
of  the  instrtiment.  Draper's  actinometer  was 
open  to  two  general  objections.  In  the  first 
place  (as  Draper  himself  discovered  in  1843), 
the  combination  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  m 
a  diffuse  Ught,  does  not  proceed  at  a  rate  diat 
is  strictly  prMwrtional  to  the  time.  The  further 
researdies  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  showed  that 
the  action  of  the  light,  in  Draper's  actinometer, 
is  at  first  venr  slow  indeed  and  tihat  the  rate  of 
combination  increases,  after  the  lajise  of  a  cer- 
tain time,  up  to  a  maximum  vahie  which  is 
thereafter  constantly  maintained  In  some  of 
the  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  diemical 
action  during  the  seventh  minute  of  exposure 
of  the  instrument  was  nearly  as  great  as  die 
total  action  during  the  first  six  minutes  and 
that  the  action  during  the  dghth  minute  was  50 
per  cent  greater  than  that  during  the  seventh 
minute.  In  these  particular  experiments  the 
instrument  could  not  be  relied  upon  until  after 
die  lapse  of  ei^t  minutes ;  and  the  initial  period 
of  irregularity  would  of  course  be  different  un- 
der other  intensities  of  illumination.  Great  dif- 
ferences in  the  indication  of  the  Draper  in- 
strument were  also  found  to  result  from  ap- 
parently trivial  variations  in  the  relatiA*e 
quantities  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  present 
The  second  objection  to  the  Draper  actinometer 
is  that  it  can  indicate  nothing  but  the  power  of 
the  li^t  under  examination  to  induce  the  com- 
fnnation  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  or  to  per- 
form some  other  change  that  deprads  upon  light 
of  the  same  wave-length  as  that  concerned  in 
this  particular  effect.  A  similar  objection  may 
be  urged,  it  is  true,  against  every  form  of 
actinometer;  for  no  instrument  can  be  con- 
structed, which  will  indicate  anything  about 
lif^t  of  other  wave-lengths  dian  tbose  that  arc 
concerned  in  its  omi  operatioa  The  point  of 
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the  cririds^  is,  howevef,  that  in  estimating  the 
power  of  a  given  li^t  to  perform  a  given  kind 
of  chemical  change,  it  is  essential  that  the  ac- 
tinometer  adopted  shall  depend  for  its  action 
upon  the  same  wave-lengths  as  those  concerned 
in  Uie  phenomenon  for  whose  study  the  acttno- 
meter  is  emplc^ed.  It  is  not  logical,  for  ex- 
ample, to  use  the  Draper  actinoiqeter  for  deter- 
mining the  power  of  a  given  light  to  effect 
die  reduction  of  the  halogen  salts  of  silver, 
unless  it  is  first  proved  that  the  combination 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  and  the  blackening 
of  silver  salts,  are  effected  by  the  action  oi 
light-rays  of  substantially  equal  wave-lengths. 
The  commonest  problem  in  actinometry  at  the 
present  time  is  the  determination  of  the  time  of 
exposure  in  the  taking  of  photographic  pictures ; 
and  when  an  actinometer  is  employed  for  this 
purpose,  it  usually  consists  of  a  strip  of  sensi- 
tive paper  which  is  exposed  until  it  darkens  to 
&  definite  shade;  the  time  required  for  this 
blackening  being  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  so  far  as  its  power  of 
reducing  silver  sahs  is  concerned.  It  is  possible 
the  initial  slowness  with  which  diffuse  day- 
light induces  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine  is  a  characteristic  common,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  to_  all  photograjphic 
processes ;  but  familiar  experience  in  the  taking 
of  so-called  instantaneous*  photogiaidis  indi- 
cates that  if  this  initial  slowness  exists  in  the 
case  of  the  modem  dry-plate,  its  period  is  ex- 
ceedingly short.  Consult  Draper,  'Scientific 
Memoirs'  (1878)  ;  Derr,  'Photography  for  Stu- 
dents* (1906) ;  Plotnikov,  "^Photochemie* 
O910);  Nernst,  <Theoretische  Chemie'  (1913). 
Compare  AcnNOHEiEB ;  Puosfhorescence  ; 
Photography. 

PHOTOENGRAVING,  a  general  term 
covering  various  processes  iby  which  the  action 
of  light  upon  suitably  sensitive  surfaces  is  made 
to  yield  plates  from  which  fat^imiies  of  photo- 
graphs or  drawings  may  be  printed.  The  proc- 
esses commonly  and  very  successfully  employed 
at  present  are  dependent  upon  the  properties  of 
various  substances  such  as  gelatine  or  similar 
ibodies  to  undergo  certain  uianges  under  the 
action  of  light. 

If  a  thin  layer  of  asphaltum  is  spread  upon 
a  metal  plate  and  exposed  to  the  light  under  a 
negative  or  positive,  the  parts  under  the  clear 
iwrtions  of  the  screen  either  positive  or  nega^ 
tive  become  insoluble,  while  those  under  the 
dense  parts  remain  soluble.  When  the  plate  is 
then  washed  with  a  suitable  solvent,  the  soluble 
parts  will  be  removed,  the  hardened  parts  re- 
maining. The  plate  can  then  be  etched,  the 
asphaltum  serving  as  an  etching  ground.  The 
result  is  a  relief  plate,  if  the  black  parts  of  the 
design  were  hardened  under  a  negative;  an 
intaglio  plate,  if  the  whites  were  hardened  un- 
der a  positive. 

Albumen,  or  vdiitt  of  egg,  is  soluble  in  cold 
water  even  if  allowed  to  dry.  If  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  and  spread 
upon  a  surface  and  dried,  it  still  remains  solu- 
ble as  long  as  it  is  not  exposed  to  light  Al- 
bumen when  combined  with  potassium  bichro- 
mate acts  like  asphalttun,  subject  to  certain 
modifications  in  handling. 

If  gelatine  is  mixed  with  potassium  bichro- 
mate it  ret£uns  its  qualities  if  left  in  the  dark, 
but  exposed  to  light  it  acquires  the  power  of 


resistance  to  mordants  according  to  the  de^e 
of  exposure.  These  peciUiarities  of  the  various 
substances  mentioned  have  been  used  to  fur&er 
the  woric  of  the  photo-mechanical  processes. 
The  aim  of  them  all  is  to  reproduce  any  ^holo- 
graph or  drawing  into  a  printing  plate  widiout 
the  intervention  of  other  than  mechanical  means. 

The  familiar  half-tone,  so  generally  em- 
ployed in  modern  periodicals  and  books,  is  a 
veiy  beautiful  and  successful  result  of  the  spe- 
cial application  of  the  action  of  hght  upon  a 
properfy  prepared  copper  plate.  It  is  Aepeni,' 
ent  for  its  printing  qualities  upon  the  inter- 
position of  the  so-called  half-tone  screen  be- 
tween the  object  photographed  and  the  nega- 
tive. This  screen  is  made  up  of  pieces'of  glass, 
that  have  been  very  finely  ruled  and  put  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  as  to  make  of  the  intersect- 
ing lines  a  great  number  of  minute  dots.  The 
effect  of  this  upon  ihe  negative  is  to  break  up  the 
flat  surfaces  into  a  corresponding  texture  of 
dots,  Atir  size  depending  upon  the  relative  darics 
and  lights  of  the  original.  It  is  in  fact  a  gen- 
eral stippling  of  the  surface,  affording  a  grain 
to  whidh  the  ink  may  cling.  The  fineness  or , 
dehcacy  of  the  resulting  plate  is  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  the  screen  used.  In  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  reproductions  of  to-day, 
there  are  as  many  as  200  dots  to  the  inch.  In 
such  cases,  however,  successful  printing  is  only 
posrible  with  die  very  finest  paper  and  the  most 
experienced  and  careful  press  work.  For  ordi- 
nary magazine  work  the  screen  is  usually  125 
to  150  dots  to  the  inch,  while  100,  80  and  70- 
line  screens  are  common  fornewsp^terprintinjg. 

In  making  the  half-tone  a  negative  in  re- 
verse made  with  the  screen  is  put  into  contact 
with  a  hi^ly  polished  metal  plate,  usually  cop- 
per, which  has  been  properly  sensitized  or 
coated  with  a  preparation  of  fish  glue,  bichro- 
mate of  ammonia,  albtunen  and  water.  It  is 
then  exposed  to  the  lig^t  and  afterward  washed 
in  water.  Those  parts  which  have  'been  pro- 
tected from  the  lipit  hy  Ae  denser  portion  of 
the  negative  are  washed  out  and  the  other  por- 
tions in  varying  degrees.  The  plate  is  then 
dried  and  burned  in  over  a  suitable  heater, 
when  it  is  ready  for  etching.  Few  half-tones 
are  satisfactory  without  considerable  artistic 
hand-work  to  perfect  them.  Much  depends 
upon  die  skill  of  the  phot<^Tapher  and  upon 
the  degree  of  etching. 

The  half-tone,  more  titan  any  other  of  the 
photo-mechanical  processes,  has  helped  to  ad- 
vance and  develop  American  illustrative  art.  Be- 
fore its  employment,  drawings  in  wash  or  color 
had  to  be  redrawn  on  the  wood  block  in  black 
and  white  and  in  reverse.  This  limited  both 
the  mediums  employed  and  greatly  hampered 
the  comparatively  few  artists  who  had  either 
the  time  or  inclination  to  learn  to  draw  in  the 
special  way  required.  With  the  advent  of  the 
half-tone,  artists  could  draw  as  they  dhose;  size 
was  unimportant,  for  the  photograidiic  repro- 
duction allowed  for  any  reduction  necessary. 
Again,  there  were  artists  whose  work  suffered 
materially  at  the  hands  of  the  engraver;  the 
resulting  ^rint  was  only  a  fair  interpretation, 
not  a  facsunile  in  black  and  white.  The  rela- 
tive small  cost  of  the  half-tone  has  permitted 
of  the  freer  use  of  illustrations,  and  has  brought 
out  the  work  of  many  men  who  have  attuned 
high  places  in  American  art.  There  have  been 
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many  dainunta  for  the  invention  of  the  half- 
tone, but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  Ives  of 
Philadelphia  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  it 
practicaole. 

Frederick  EL  Ives  invented  the  first  success- 
ful half-tone  process  and  half-tone  three-color 
printing  in  1878^  when  he  had  charge  of  the 
photographic  laboratory  at  Girnell  University. 
The  half-tone  process  was  simplified  in  opera- 
tion in  introduced  commercially  in  ^la- 
delphia  in  February  1881,  and  patents  issued  in 
the  same  year.  This  was  a  ^oto-mechanicat 
process,  the  translation  of  the  body  shades  of 
the  (Aotograi^  into  definite  line  and  dot,  as 
required  for  typographic  printing,  depending 
upon  the  relation  of  ruled  V-shaped  tines  to  the 
uneven  surface  of  a  photogelattnc  relief. 

The  half-tone  process  now  universally  em- 
ployed was  the  result  of  Mr.  Ives'  effort  in 
1885  to  obtain  the  results  more  directljr  and  eco- 
nomically, by  substituting  the  application  of  an 
optical  V  line  to  a  camera  ittagc  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ruled  V  line  to  the  photogelatine 
relief.  The  crossline  sealed  screen  and  the 
regulation  of  the  gradation  of  line  and  dot  by 
screen  distance  and  special  lens  diaphragms  was 
a  part  of  the  invention  as  operated  by  Ives  in 
1886,  and  afterward  taught  to  othen,  but  not 
patented. 

The  Ifeisenbach  process,  patented  in  1882, 
was  the  first  screen  process  to  be  used  in  a 
laige  way.  The  half-tone  is  most  valued  for 
the  reproduction  of  photographs  or  drawing 
in  which  there  are  tints  and  masses  involving 
delicate  gradations. 

For  me  reproduction  of  drawings  in  line  or 
solids,  the  zinc  etching  process  is  employed,  be- 
ing less  costly  and  more  rapid.  In  this  work 
the  metal  employed  is  usually  a  zinc  plate 
coated  with  albumen  mixed  with  bichromate 
and  erqtoscd  under  a  reversed  blade  and  white 
negative  made  from  die  drawing  to  be  repro- 
duced. After  exposure  it  is  washed  wim  a 
solvent  that  removes  the  unchanged  part  of  the 
coating,  leaving  the  lines  of  the  dengn  in 
hardened  albumen  upon  the  plate.  It  is  then 
etched  into  relief  and  the  rous^  places  gone 
over  with  a  graver  and  the  blank  spaces  or 
pure  whites  routed  out  It  is  then  mounted  on 
a  block  type-high  and  is  ready  to  print 

Another  familiar  process  employed  in  the 
reproduction  of  tine  work  is  known  as  the 
swell  gelatine  process.  A  bichromatized  gela- 
tine fiun  is  laid  on  a  glass  plate  and  exposed 
under  a  black  and  white  negative.  The  mm  is 
then  soaked  in  water,  which  causes  the  lines 
protected  by  die  dark  parts  of  the  native  to 
swell  up  while  the  others  do  not  sweiL  The 
film  is  then  a  mold  or  matrix  from  which  a 
wax  or  plaster  impression  may  be  taken,  and 
from  this  an  electrotype  can  be  made.  This 
is  a  more  difficult  and  uncertain  process,  how- 
ever, and  is  not  very  generally  employed. 

Another  most  beautiful  process  involving 
just  the  reverse  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
half-tone  is  known  as  photogravure.  It  may 
be  employed  either  in  the  reproduction  of  draw- 
ings, in  tint  or  pure  line,  and  4jecause  of  the 
atuence  of  sharp  lines  and  dots  there  results  a 
fascinating  richness  of  texture,  a  velvety  qual- 
itv  that  is  espedally  adapted  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  paintings  or  old  etchings.  Some  of  die 
most  stunptuous  and  valuable  art  works  of  our 


time  are  ilhutfated  by  the  use  of  the  photo- 
gravure and  it  is  constantly  employed  in  the  re- 
production of  drawings  and  prints  of  the  old 
masters.  One  of  the  simpler  methods  of  pro- 
ducing a  photc^ravure  plate  is  as  follows:  A 
copper-plate  covered  with  asphaltum  or  albumen 
mixed  with  a  bicfarcnnate  is  exposed  under  a 
black  and  white  positive.  The  parts  under  the 
clear  spaces  of  the  positive  are  hardened;  those 
under  die  opaque  places  corresponding  to  the 
lines  of  die  original  remain  soluble.  Washing 
wtdi  a  solvent  bares  the  metal  in  the  soluble 
places,  and  the  plate  is  then  etdied.  the  hard- 
ened coating  forming  a  resist.  A  grain  is  ob- 
tained in  this  process  by  first  sprinkling  the 
plate  with  powdered  resin  which  is  made  to 
adhere  by  beating.  Photo-aquatint  is  another 
familiar  method  for  the  reproduction  of  intaglio 
half-tone  plates.  There  are  a  number  of  proc- 
esses known  under  various  names  that  are 
somewhat  similar  in  general  character  and  in- 
volve adaptations  in  the  use  of  sensitized  gela- 
tine. Among  these  the  best  known  are  die 
Woodburytype,  the  stannotyp^  the  heliotype, 
the  collotype  and  the  autotype. 

With  the  advent  of  color  in  the  pages  of  our 
leading  magazines,  a  new  impetus  has  been 
given  toward  the  development  of  methods  by 
which  direct  reproductions  can  be  made  of 
colored  originals.  The  so-called  three-color 
process  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  all  the 
colors  in  die  chromatic  scale  may  <be  derived 
from  the  diree  primaries,  red,  blue  and  yellow. 
In  makinff  the  half-tone  negatives  from  a 
colored  original,  t'ay  filters  are  used,  which  are 
transparent  color  mediums  that  permit  only  cer- 
tain rays  to  be  effective  in  the  photographic 
plate.  The  resulting  plates  printed  the  one  upon 
the  other  in  just  the  proper  shades  of  red,  blue 
and  yellow,  ought  to  result,  theoretically,  in  an 
exact  copy  of  the  orifdnal.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
these  color  reproductions  are  but  approximate. 
However,  with  the  aid  of  a  keyplate,  printed 
in  black  or  photo^rown,  and  by  ingenious  me- 
chanical aids,  the  three-color  or  four-color 
work  has  been  brought  to  a  marvelous  degree 
of  perfection,  and  is  generally  employed  for 
magazine  covers  and  colored  inserts. 

In  all  of  the  various  processes  employed  in 
photo-engraving,  much  has  to  be  left  to  the  skill 
of  the  operator.  Certainly  we  owe  mtich  to 
die  men  who  have  done  thdr  part  toward 
furthering  the  advancement  of  the  triechamcal 
processes.  While  the  general  prindples  and 
processes  employed  in  these  reproductive  arts 
are  well  known  and  common  property,  there  are 
yet  many  special  adaptations  and  more  or  less 
secret  methods  that  have  grown  out  of  spedal 
experimentation  and  experience. 

Modern  art  has  been  brought  into  the  house* 
hold  by  our  illustrative  magazines  and  lupers, 
and  the  art  of  all  time  can  be  studied  in  the 
cheap  reproductions  made  possible  bv  these 
modem  photographic  processes.  For  the  photf>- 
Hthographic  process  see  Photo  LtTHOGRAFHY. 

J.  B.  Careington, 
Assistant  Editor  ^ScrUmer's  Magazme."* 

The  photo-engraving  industry  in  the  United 
States  in  1914  included  376  establishments,  em- 
ploying 6,211  people,  besides  1,771  employed  in 
this  work  in  connection  with  printing  t^ces. 
The  total  production  of  both  ¥ras  $17,5S9,O00l 
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